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The  Bible  and  the  Child 

16aM,  doCh.  $1.00 

rtlK  Very  RcT.  P.  W.  Farrar,  Rev.  Robert 
HoRTow,  Arthur  S.  Peaks,  M.A..  Prof. 
Walter  F.  Adeney.  the  Very  Rev.  W.  H. 
Fremantle,  Rer.  Washington  Gladden, 
Eer.  Frauk  C  Porter,  and  Rer.  Lyman 
Abbott. 

Am  MbU  terfes  of  p»ert  on  what  should  be  tanght 
^^o  aboat  tbe^lible  in  the  light  of   " 


**The«nestiooisooeofvkalunportance  and  of  a 
doMttr.m^  can  haidlf  be  exaggerated.    *' 


-^, ., It  will. 

.  haMly  be  antwered  to  general  satlsfactioa 
1e  geoeratiqa.  but  that  it  most  be  answered  is 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  has 
ttle  light  ppon  the  sofajectto  tarn  that  light 
ers  Is  no  less  dear.  The  little  volume  before 
M  is  venr  inmin<Mis.  It  contains  papers  by  a  number 
fP^F       special  equipment  lor  Just  such  a  work.  ^ 


The  Modern  Reader's  Bible 

SnuIllSno.    doCh  extfli,  50  ccats  MCh ;  katbcr,  60  ccoti. 

A  Series  of  Books  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
presented  in  flodem  Literary  Form 

BY 

RICHARD  Q.  MOULTON 

M.A.  (Camh.),  Ph.D.  (PennO 
Pmftssw  of  Literature  in  English  in  the  UniverHty  of  Chicago. 


**  In  view  of  the  significance  and  possible  results  of  Professor 
Moujton's  undertakiag«  it  is  not  too  much  to  pro- 
noiuice  it  one  of  the  most  important  spiritual  and   The  Outlook 
literary  events  of  the  times.    It  is  part  of  the      New  York 
renaissuice  of  Biblical  study;  but  it  may  mean, 
and  in  our  j[udinnent  it  does  mean,  the  renewal  of  a  fresh  and 
deep  impression  of  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  supreme  spiritual 
writinff  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Eaich  volume  contains  a  verv  valuable 
introductory  study  of  the  book  presented  as  a  piece  of  literature ; 
and  this  series  of  essays,  summina  up  the  results  of  Professor 
Moulton's  long  study,  form  a  contribution  of  no  small  importance 

to  the  literature  relating  to  the  Bible.    Each  volume  is  also  furnished  with  notes.    The  text  used  throughout  the  series 

is  that  of  the  Revised  Version,  the  marginal  readings  being  usually  preferred." 

THE  ORDER  IN  WHICH  IT  IS  PROPOSED  TO  ISSUE  THE  VOLUMES  IS  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


WISDOM 
SERIES 

IN  POUR  VOLUMES 

AU  of  these  are  now  ready. 

The  Proverbs 
Eccleslasticus 
EccleslAstes  —Wis- 
dom of  Solomon 
The  Book  of  Job 


The  Gospel  for  an  Age  of  Doubt 

CloCli»  12IIIO,  $1  75 

By  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D.,  author  of  "  Little 
Rivers,"  etc.    12mo,#1.75. 

The  Yale  Lectures  on  PreacJUngfor  i8g6. 

**  A  most  (imely  book.  It  meets  the  auesdons  wluch 
are  stirring  m  the  minds  of  many,  specially  of  young  men, 
with  candor,  widi  abiBty,  and  in  an  attractive  manner. 
The  Uterary  illostration  of  the  authors  oosttions  do 
more  than  add  charm,  they  strengthen  his  points ;  and  the 
copious  notes  in  the  appendix  have  pertinence  and  fon^ 
as  buttresses  to  his  argument.  The  work  throughout  is 
full  of  the  spirit  of  Chnst.  It  is  the  best  one  of  a  very 
few  books  I  should  venture  to  put  in  the  hands  of  a  young 
man  troubied  by  doubu,  with  a  reasonable  assurance,  it 
would  lead  to  a  settled  faith  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ."— 
Jambs O.  Murray,  D.D.,  DeanofPrimctton  University, 


HISTORY 
SERIES 

IN  RVB  VOLUMES 

The  first  four  of  these  are 
ready. 

Genesis 
The  Exodus 
The  Juds^es 
The  Kini^s 
The  Chronicles 


Biblical  IdvlS    The  Lyric  Idyl  of  Solomons  Song,  I    Deuteronomv    The  Orations  and  Songs  of  Moses, 

"*■  iMjria    and  the  Epic  Idyls  of  Ruth,  Esthe?        i^uicrviiviiijr    ^n^^jtu^n^  ^m   Farewell  to  the 

andToWt  Ready       People  of  Israel  Ready 


PROPHECY  SERIES 

IN  POUR  VOLUMES 

Isaiah  Ezekiel 

Jeremiah  The  Minor  Prophets 

Announcements  as  to  further  issues  will  be  made  from  time  to 
time,  

COMMENTS 
"  Unquestionably  here  is  a  task  worth  carrying  out ;  and  it  is 
_  ^_^_^  f  o  w  «dd  at  once  that  Dr.  Moufton  has  carried 
PrHbTterlaA^  it  out  with  great  skill  and  helpfulness.  Both  the 
•ad  Kaormtd  introduction  and  the  notes  ar%  distinct  contribu- 
Rerlew  tions  to  the  better  understanding  and  higher 

M  ^P??3?^.^*?P  °f  ^*^«  literary  character,  features, 
and  beauties  of  the  Biblical  books  treated." 

"  The  vohimes  are  excellent  in  plan,  paper,  print,  and  price,  and 
-^    .«•.       ^    cannot  but  be  helpful  in  prepuring  the  way  for  a 
Tte  Cauxa    wider  appreciation  first  of  the  literary  and  then  of 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  Bible." 


Prophets  of  the  Christian  Faith 

12III0,  cloth,  $1.25 

By  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  Rev.  Francis 
Brown,  Rev.  George  Matheson,  Rev. 
Marcus  Dods,  Rev.  A.  C.  McGiffert,  Very 
Rev.  W.  H.  Fremantle,  Prof.  Adolph  Har- 
NACK,  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  Rev.  T.  T. 
Munger,  Rev.  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  and  Very  Rev. 
F.  W.  Farrar. 

•*  As  a  volume  of  religious  biogiaphy,  illuminatipff 
and  quickening  the  faith  of  those  who  r^d  it,  it  de- 
serves and  wilHiave  a  high  place."- 7:4^  Outlock, 

**  The  studies,  though  brief,  are  highly  suggestive  ; 
much  learning  and  discriminating  thought  have  gone 
into  their  preparation.  Dean  Fanar'sclosmg arti^e, 
which  is  a  sort  of  exhortation  on  the  basia  of  all  that 
has  gone  before,  is  cogent  as  well  as  fervent,  and 
contains  sugirestions  of  vital  import,  for  present-day 
Chrislianity.'^-  The  Epcoorih  Herald, 

"  Notable  both  on  account  of  the  subjects  treated 
and  the  eminence  and  ability  of  the  authors."— 
Chrittian  at  Worh. 
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Illustrated  Magazine  Number 
for  February 

will  appear  under  date  of  February  6,  and  will  contain,  in  addition  to  its  usual  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  world's  affairs  for  the  preceding  week,  the  second  installment  of 

THE  STORY  OF  GLADSTONE'S  LIFE 
By  JUSTIN  McCarthy 

In  this  installment  we  read  about  Gladstone  as  a  student  of  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  about  his  bachelor 
breakfasts  at  the  Albany,  about  his  parliamentary  and  official  successes,  and  about  the  accession  of 
Queen  Victoria.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  Gladstone's  first  book,  "  The  State  in  its 
Relations  with  the  Church,"  and  then  follows  an  account  of  Gladstone's  marriage.  Much  space  is 
devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the  resignation  of  the  young  statesman  from  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Cabinet, 
Among  the  twenty-four  illustrations,  those  which  will  attract  most  notice  are  an  exquisite  reproductior 
from  Richmond's  beautiful  portrait  of  Mrs.  Gladstone  and  her  sister,  Lady  Lyttelton,  and  a  picture  rep 
resenting  the  two  voung  ladies  at  archery.  They  were  married  the  same  day  at  Hawarden  Church.  A 
fine  view  of  the  Church  and  views  of  the  old  and  new  castles  at  Hawarden  are  given. 

THE  SCHUBERT  CENTENARY 
By  KENYON  WEST 

On  January  31,  1797,  **  the  immortal  melodist  "  Franz  Schubert  was  bom  in  the  Lichtenthal  suburl 
of  Vienna,  and  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  that  event  will  be  fittingly  celebrated  by  the  appearanc 
of  an  article  on  Schubert  by  the  well-known  critic,  Kenyon  West.  It  will  be  accompanied  oy  severs 
illustrations. 

A  STORY  BY  L  ZANGWILL :  "  The  Jc^sh  Messenger ' 
A  STORY  BY  RICHARD  MALCOLM  JOHNSTON:  "Ephe' 

Of  these  two  stories,  that  by  Mr.  Zangwill  is  one  of  his  most  characteristic  studies  of  Jewish  life,  f  i 
of  humor  and  sympathy ;  that  by  Mr.  Johnston  is  an  original  and  striking  character-sketch.  It  fom 
one  of  the  series  of  short  stories  of  American  life  which  The  Outlook  will  publish  throughout  tl 
}ear  in  its  Magazine  Numbers. 

AN  EVOLUTIONIST'S  THEOLOGY 
By  LYMAN  ABBOTT 

The  sixth  of  the  series  of  nine  articles  on  this  general  subject  has  for  its  title,  "  Redemption 
Evolution." 

DETROIT:    A  MUNICIPAL  STUDY 
By  the  Hon.  HAZEN  S.  PINQREB 

In  this  article  Mayor  Pingree  sets  forth  what  has  been  accomplished  during  his  administration,  a 
incidentally  pictures  some  of  the  difficulties  an  anti-monopoly  Mayor  must  expect  to  encounter. 
portrait  and  several  other  illustrations  will  accompany  this  article. 

There  will  also  be  other  important  articles.  The  subscription  price  of  The  Outlo 
is  $3  a  year  in  advance. 

THB  OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York 
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Perfiiffle 


THE   NEW   CROWN   SERIES 


DELICIOUS  ODORS- 
«^     «  „.  EXTRA  QUALITY. 

The  Crown  Violet, 

The  Crown  TVhit*  Rone, 
The  Crown  I'eau  d'Kfipafirne, 
The  Crown  Cral>- Apple  Blo«Honifi. 
Price,  #1.25.    Ask  your  Dru^'gist  for  them. 


The  Crown  Ambre. 
The  Crown  Chypre, 
The  Crown  Opchlcila, 

Each  in  a  beautiful  carton 

'^Nf^^olV"-  CROWN  PERFUMERY  CO. " '*'l»?5i!^'«"***' 

where  a  full  line  of  the  famous  Crown  Perfume r>'  cau  be  seen. 

Maker*  of  the  universal  favorites,  Crab-Apple  Blo^Homn  and  Mafj^nkitA  Pf  r- 

f  OHMS  and  the  Crown  lATend«r  Siiiu  asked  for  all  over  the  world. 

HAILED  WITH   DELIGHT! 

Grown  Lavender  Pocket  Salts 

Charming  Novelty 
THE  CROWN  PERFUMERY  CO. 

Of  London,  call  attendon  to  one  of  their 
most  cfaarminR  novelties. 


The  Crown 
Lavender 
Pocket  Salts 


Which  can  be  carried  in  the 
MaAe  br  them  for  many  ycara  in  EaKland, 

this 
Madcmthe 

CROWN  LAVENDER 

CRA&APPLE  BLOSSCmS 
WHITE  LILAC 

VIOLETTE 
These  Pocket  Salts 


:    S3 


,  pcffuMd  With  the  CfowB  P0i^ 

—rid  n  UP  ■  ■!  it  CioOT  tmrmmAer  Snlte, 
ite  of  iSe  Crown  "*  ^^ " 


Co.,ao 


r«ic«i:  aaarasTi.' 


SOa 


The  Crown 
Perfumed 
Pocket  Salts 


in  dalBtykliymrMe, 

pocket  with  perfect  nfety. 

bat  DOW  for  the  first  dme  introdooed  into 

coantiy. 

following  odors  * 

YLANG^YLANG 
VERBENA 

BdATSUKITA 

Aod  all  otbcr  odofs* 
are  Perfect  Qems 

fames,  and  identical  in  ouality  with  the 
and  TniioaJi  Perf  omed  Snltm  the  crca- 
long  and  favorably  kxiown  to  their  London 


VOVI 


PA-rarrsD  Axjc.  4,  18% 
ft   DRrCS€dI9X   POR  XHKl 


In  Kid  Purses,  75  cts. 
Smmller  Slae,  4o  cts. 


BEWARE  OF   WORTHLCaS  iMITATIONa 
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Books  for  the  Holidays 


Poems  by 
Johanna  Ambrosias 


I       sixl 

*         T     ^ 


[SLATED  from  the  twenty- 
sixth  German  edition  by  Mary 
J.  Safford.    Portrait.    i6mo. 

Here  is  a  woman  who,  by  sheer  force 
of  genius,  lias  risen  in  a  few  months  from 
a  common  laborer  of  the  fields  to  be 
known  as  one  of  Germany's  most  pop- 
ular modem  poets.  The  striking  thing 
in  her  poems  Is  their  lyrical  quality. 
Whether  the  thought  be  sad  or  hopeful, 
the  singing  quaUty  of  the  verse  is  ever 
apparent.— AVw  Vori  Tribtmt. 

An  Eclipse  Party  In  Africa 

Chasing  Summer  across  the  Equator 
in  U.  S.  S.  Pensacola.  By  Ebcn 
J.  Loomis,  of  the  U.  S.  Scientific 
Expedition  to  West  Africa,  1889- 
90.  With  an  introduction  by  Prof. 
David  P.  Todd.  M.A..  Ph.D., 
Chief  of  the  Expedition.  84  Illus- 
trations, 8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  fi.Sa 

Tbe  Pnrltan  In  En^fland 
ani  New  Engfland 

By  Ezra  Hoyt  Byington,  D.D., 
Member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Church  History.  With  an  in- 
troduction by  Alexander  McKen- 
zie,  D.D.  8vo.  cloth.  Three 
i'lustraHons.    $2.00. 


Emily  Dickinson's  Poems 

Third  Series.  Edited  by  Mabel 
LoomisTodd.  i6mo,  cloth.  Uni- 
form with  First  and  Second  Series. 
#1.25.    White  and  Gold,  11.50. 

Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton 

An  Autobiography  (1834-1859) ,  and  a 

Memoir  by  his  wife  (1859-1894). 

with  a  portrait.    Demy  8vo,  cloth, 

$3.00. 

Ten  years  before  his  death  Mr.  Ham- 
erton began  an  autobiography,  at  which 
he  worked  intermittently,  only  living  to 
carry  it  as  far  as  his  twenty-fifth  year- 
the  year  of  bis  marriage.  Mrs.  Hamer- 
ton has  been  able  to  carry  it  on  with  in- 
timate knowledge  of  all  she  relates.  The 
volume  contains  many  of  Hamerton 's 
letters,  and  others  of  great  interest  from 
Robert  Browning.  G.  F.  Watts,  Peter 
Graham,  and  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

Leaves  from 

Juliana  Horatla  Ewlngf's 

"" Canada  Home'' 

Gathered  by  Elizabeth  S.  iucker. 
With  illustrations  by  the  author, 
and  facsimiles  of  Mrs.  Ewing's 
color  sketches  made  while  at 
Fredericton.  Quarto,  cloth,  $3.00. 

Old  Colony  Days 

By  May  Alden  Ward,  author  of 
"  Dante,"  "  Petrarch.-'  etc  l6mo, 
cloth,  $1.25. 


Tbe  Star  Sapphire 

By  Mabel  Collins,  author  of 
**  Through  the  Gates  of  GokL" 
12mo,  cloth,  #1.5a 

The  Lover's  Tear-Book 
of  Poetry 

Poems  of  the  Other  Life.  A  collec- 
tion of  poems  for  every  day  in  the 
year.  By  Horace  Parker  Chan- 
dler. 2  volumes— January-June, 
and  July-December.  Each  16mo, 
cloth,  #1.25 ;  white  and  gold,  |1.50. 

Nnifae  Lltterarlae 

Or,  Brief  EsHiys  on  Utenry,  Social, 
and  Other  ThemeA.  By  William 
Mathews,  author  of  **  Getting  on 
in  the  World,"  etc  12mo,ctoth, 
11.50. 

Little  Daughter  of  the  Snn 

By  Julia  P.  Dabney.  Illustrated  by 
the  author.    16mo,  doth,  |L25. 

Modem  French  Literature 

By  Benjamin  W.  Wells,  Ph.D., 
author  of  **  Modem  German  Lit- 
erature."   12mo,  cloth,  |1.5a 

Molher,  Baby,  and  Nursery 

By  Dr.  Genevieve  Tucker.  Fully 
illustrated.  Small  4to,  cloth,  $1.5( 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNGSTERS 


Jerry  the  Blunderer 

By  Lily  F.  Wesselhoeft,  author  of 
"Sparrow  the  Tramp,"  etc.  Il- 
lustrated from  photographs  taken 
from  life.    l6mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

The  Wonderful  Fairies  of 
the  Sun 

By  Ernest  Vincent  Wright.  With 
30  illustrations  by  Cora  M.  Nor- 
man.   Quarto,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Joel:  a  Boy  0^  CalUee 

By  Annlft  l^(6liows  Johnston.  With 
ien  illustrations  by  Searles. 
Square  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.5a 

At  ail  Bookstores 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 


The  Black  Do^:  and  Other 
Stories 

By  A.  G.  Plympton,  author  of  •*  Dear 
Daughter  Dorothy,"  "Betty,  a 
Butterfly,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  the 
author.    i6mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

A  Cape  May  Diamond 

By  Evelyn  Raymond,  author  of 
"  The  Little  Lady  of  the  Horse" 
and  "The  Mushroom  Cave." 
Illustrated  by  Lilian  Craw- 
ford True.  Square  12mo,  ctoth, 
$1.5a 


Louisa  M.  Alcott 

Her  Ufe,   Letters,  and    Joumalt 

Edited  by    ^dnah    D.    Cheney 

With  portraits,  views  of  the  Alcot 

Home  in  Concord,  and  facsimile 

of  her  writing.    $L5a 

"  The  authoress  of  *  Little  Wonneo 

was  much  more  than  an  exceptionall 

clever  and  successful  writer  of  stories  f  c 

boys  and  girls ;  she  was  a  heroine,  an 

her  life  was  full  of  Rolden    deeds    c 

8elf.«acrifice."— Z<w«</<wr  BookteUer. 

Nan  at  Camp  Chicopee 

By  Myra  Sawyer  Hamlin.  Illi 
trated  by  Jessie  McDermot 
16mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 


ROBERTS  BROS.,  Bostor 
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**  So  adtquKU  a  comblamtion  of  mbility  and  of  interest,  of  timeliness  and  of  permanancy,  of  criticism  and  of  deacrip- 
tioa,  of  fletion  and  of  history,  and,  finally,  of  literature  and  of  art,  is  not  attained  by  any 
other  mrngmxine,**— Boston //era/dt  Dec,  is%  i8g6, 

JANUARY  CENTURY 

COA'TA/J^S 

AN  INSTALLMENT  OF  THE  WIDELY  READ  SERIAL 
THE  BIOST  IMPORTANT  SERIES  OF  PAPERS  FOR  AMERICANS  NOV  APPEARING 

'CAMPAIGNING    WITH     GRANT  "  aen   Ho2.^e  Porter 

Omf  ft  Third  Day  In  the  Wilderness.  Grant  Rouflrhs  it  with  the  Troops.  How  a  Famous  Message  was  Despatched. 

Hail  to  the  ChScf  f       A  Midnight  Ride.       "  I  shall  taCe  no  backward  steps."  Scenes  at  the  "  Bloody  Angle." 

5pecdi  and  Speech-Reading  for  the  Deaf  Napoleon's  Interest  In  the  Battle  of 

The  latest  methods  of  icstnictinff  deaf  children,  with  special  New  Orleans 
^attract  to  the  experience  of  Helen  Keller.     Illustrated  by 

Im«g  waes.  With  a  Description  of  the  Battle  by 

A  Rose  of  Yesterday  General  Andrew  Jackson 

By  P.  Mnrion  Crawford  The  battle  of  New  Orleans,  in  which  2117  British  soldiers 

The  third  installment  of  Mr.  Crawford's  new  novel.    A  and  13  Americans  were  killed  and  wounded,  excited  the  in- 

sted^  of  divorce.  terest  of  Europe,  especially  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  was 

ThA  ▲  fMfl««>HM-v  Af  ^Jwk^  ui  £11^1  ^  the  time.    General  Jackson  wrote  a  personal  letter 

ine  ADSUrany  OI  war  ^^  yyosA  Monroe  which  describes  the  battle  and  which  was 

'The  bit  remnant  of  man's  mode  of  deciding  disputes  in  read  by  Napoleon.    It  is  believed  that  this  letter,  which  is  of 

« iBiBal  or  savage  state."    By  £.  L.  Godkin.  extraordinaury  interest,  has  never  before  appeared  in  print. 

HfeV^  "HUGH  WYNNE,  FREE  QUAKER'' 


With  a  Synopsis  of  the  Chapters  already  Published  in  November  and  December 
TUs  story  b  attracting  universal  attention.    The  present  installment  contains  two  thrilling  episodes  in  the  life  of  its  young 
Qiu»  hero  jnsC  before  theootbreak  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Lenbach,  the  Painter  Public  Spirit  In  Modern  Athens 

A  bcantifaDy  illustrated  article  on  a  famous  German  Contributed  by  Mr.  Bik^las,  the  leading  literary  man  of 

ffn,  with  httpwtrait  of  Bisnarck,  engraved  by  Henry      Greece.    With  twelve  beautiful  illustrations  by  Castaigne. 


A  Qirl  of  ilodem  Tyre 

AMhor  of  **  Main  Traveled  Roads,*'  etc 


COMPLETE 
STORIES 


The  Lights  of  Sitka 

By  Cberter  BiUley  Pemald 

Author  of  "  The  Cat  and  the  Cherub,"  etc 


CAPTAIN  MAHAN  ON  ADMIRAL  NELSON 

TW  Merv  of  **  Nebon  in  the  Battle  of  the  Nile."  by  Capt.  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  the  well-known  author  of  "  Influence  of  Sea 
(<9*v  la  History."    lUustratcd  with  pictures  and  aiagrams. 

An  American  Composer  Summer  at  Chrlstmas-Tlde 

By  ntmry  T.  Pluck  By  Julian  Hawthorne 

A  iheich  of  Mr.  Edward  A.  MacDowelL  recently  called  to  An  interesting  article  describing  winter  life  in  the  bland 

*«  •«•  prafesMTship  of  mnsic  at  Cohimbia  University.  of  Jamaica.    With  six  illustrations  by  Gilbert  GauL 

THIS  IS  THE  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 

0««i/y'//r  the  issue  of  the  January  number  new  subscribers  may  obtain  the  November  and  December  Century  {beginninf 
y.yfaw)/riflf  of  dutrgt  on  request.  All  dealers  fill  subscriptions  on  these  terms ^  or  remittance  may  be  made  direct  to  the 
MUmrs.   Price ^  $4-00  a  year ;  single  numbers^  js  cents.     The  Century  Co,^  Union  Square^  New  York, 

"Touac  people  who  grow  up  on  ST.  NICHOLAS  are  pretty  sure  to  like  the  best  literature.'* 

—Hopne  Journal ^  Boston^  Dec.  j,  rSgb. 

THE  JANUARY  ST  NICHOLAS  New  Year's  Number 

Containing  a  delightful  table  of  contents,  including  a  complete  long  story— 

^DANNY  AND  THE  ^MAJOR.''*    A  Story  of  tlie  Plains 
Mn.  Coilcr,  who  read  the  manuscript,  said  of  it, "  It  is  true  to  the  very  life :  to  read  it  is  like  being  there." 

THE  SERIAL  STORIES 

tt  J?'  Nicholas  for  the  oominf  year  are  especially  noteworthy.  One,  '*  Master  Skylark,"  by  John  Bennett,  illustrated  by 
Hpaald  Biftii,  is  a  story  of  the  oays  of  Shakspere,  the  poet  himself  being  one  of  the  characters. 

BEGIN  THE  NEW  YEAR 

^^^S^ieglaST.  Niciioc  as  for  thejrooag  folks  of  your  household.  The  volume  began  with  the  November  number  and  several  ot 
y^ysajaaiaaceia  ttat  issae.  Auptw  sobscribos  who  beidn  with  January  may  receive  the  November  and  December  numbers  free 
*  ("■■P  iHiriiMhsi » the  liianful  OutsunM  \matt)  on  request.    Subscribe  through  dealers  everywhere,  or  remit  $3.00  to  the  publisher^ 

TIfB  CENTURY  CO..  Upton  Squara,  New  York 
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Cape  Gxl 


By  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  Holiday  Edition,  Il- 
lustrated with  100  charming  water  colors.  2  vols, 
crown  8vo,  $5.00. 


**  This  is  perhaps  the  very  finest  example  of  artistic  book- 

naking  thb  country  *  '  "       •  "   - 

New  York. 


making  thb  country  has  ever  produced."— ^oiVamf  Express^ 


Talks  About  Autographs 

By  Dr.  George  Birkbeck  Hill,  editor  of  "  Bos- 
weirs  life  of  Johnson."    With  portraits  and  fac- 
similes.    Square  8vo,  leather,  $3.50 ;  also  in  buck- 
ram, with  paper  lab^l,  $3.50,  mt. 
Fifty  famous  persons  are  embraced  in  his  delightful  **  Talks." 

Chapters  from  a  Life 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  "A 
Singular  Life,"  "The  Gates  Ajar,"  etc.  With 
twenty-four  portraits  and  other  illustrations.  Sixth 
Thousand,     12mo,  $1.50. 

A  remarkably  attractive  book  of  biographical  and  literary 
interest. 

Mere  Literature  and  Other  Essays 

By  WooDROW  Wilson,  author  of  "Congressional 
Government,"  etc.     12mo,  $1.50. 

A  varied  statement  of  the  prooer  aims  of  literature  and  his- 
torical study,  and  represents  Doth  admirably. 


Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 

Her  Writings  in  a  New  Riverside  Edition.  From 
new  plates.  With  portraits,  views  of  Mrs.  Stowe's 
homes,  and  other  illustrations  on  the  engraved 
title-pages.  In  16  volumes,  12mo,  handsom^y 
bound,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.50  each. 

A  very  handsome,  every  way  desirable  edition  of  the  writ- 
ings of  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  women. 

Authors  and  Friends 

By   Mrs.  James    T.   Fields.    Fifth    Thousand, 

l2mo,  artistically  printed,  $1.50. 
Very  interesting  psipers  on  Longfelbw,  Emerson,  Holmes, 
Mrs.  Thaxter,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Whittier,  Tennyson,  aind  Lady 
Tennyson. 

Poems  by  Celia  Thaxter 

Appledore  Edition.  Edited,  with  a  charming  pref- 
ace, by  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  12mo,  uniform 
with  Mrs.  Thaxter's  "Letters,"  cloth,  gilt  top, 
$1.50. 

Whitman:  A  Study 

An  entirely  new,  original,  noteworthy  book,  by 
"  John"BurrougiIs.  16mo,  $1.25.  Also,  uniform 
with  the  limited  Riverside  Edition  of  Burroughs's 
writings,  with  fine  portrait  of  Whitman.  l2mo,  gilt 
top,  $1.50, /f^/;  uncut  edges,  paper  label,  $1.50,  net. 


Sold  by  Booksellers.    Sent^  postpaid^  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston;  11  East  1 7th  Street,  New  York 


Pastors  and 
Superintendents 

Note  two  valuable  books — one  for  the  study, 
the  prayer-meeting,  the  Bible  class ;  the  other  for 
your  Sunday-school : 

The  Interwoven  Qospels 

And  Qospel  Harmony.  A  continuous  narrative 
in  the  words  of  the  Gospels.  Interleaves  showing 
the  Harmony.  Edited  by  Rev.  Wm.  Pittenger. 
American  Revised  Version.  Indexes,  Notes,  etc. 
5  Maps.  Ninth  Thousand,  Cloth,  $1.00.  Seal, 
gilt  edges  (Pastor's  Pocket  Style),  $2.0  K 

"  An  orifinal  idea  .  .  .  unique  .  .  .  useful.  The  text  is  .  .  . 
recoffnizeof  in  this  country  as  the  best  translation  of  the  best 
Greek  text  yet  given  to  the  world."—  The  Outlook. 

The  Hymnal  for  Schools 

Admirably  edited;  rapidly  adopted  in  Sunday- 
schools,  private  and  public  schools ;  giving  solid 
satisfaction. 

•*  Choice  work  .  .  .  but  the  wants  of  average  pupils  are  well 
kept  in  xsXvi^^^—Congregationalist.  "  Music  that  has  dignity 
and  words  that  have  sense."— ffVMw^zw  (Baptist).  "  Wnolly 
admirable."— /«/^rior  (Presbyterian) .  "  Altogether  the  best." 
—Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  *'  Will  foster  the  true  taste 
for  hymns  of  real  poetical  character,  and  music  of  a  high 
quality."—  The  Outlook. 

%•  Sample  Pages^  or  sample  copies  {returnable)  sent  on 
application. 

FORDS,  HOWARD  &  HULBERT 

41  E-  10th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

N.  B.    Send  for  our  Selected  Catalogue  of  Cboloe  Reading,— 

Abbott,  Beecber,  Bradford,  and  otbor  famous  authors. 


BCXDKS  BY 

Amory  R  Bradford 


CHRISTIAN     PROB 


HEREDITY    AND 
LEMS.    $1.50. 

So  open-ejred,  so  frank  and  sensible,  bo  fresh,  so  spiritually  upHf 
ing  did  I  find  it  that  I  hope  our  ministers  may  read  it  very  gene  rail  i 
for  it  will  introduce  them  to  themes  as  fascinating  as  they  are  f  rui 
fuL— WiLUAM  F.  Blackman,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Yale  \Jn 
versity. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  UNITY.    75  cents. 

A  series  of  papers  on  this  important  subject  by  diflferent  virriter 
Collected  and  Edited  by  Dr.  Bradford. 

OLD    WINE:    NEW    B0TTLE5.      Soro 

Elemental  Doctrines  in  Modem  Form :  "  The  Livir 
God,"  "  The  Holy  Trinity,"  "  What  U  Left  of  th 
Bible,"  «  The  Immortal  Life."    35  cents. 

SPIRIT  AND  LIFE:  The  Divine  Influenc 
in  Human  Life  and  History.    %\, 

THE  PILGRIM  IN  OLD  ENGLAND:  Hi 

tory,  Present  Conditions,  and  Outlook  of  the  Ind 
pendent  (Congregational)  Churches  in  England,     f. 

THF  SISTINE  MADONNA  :  A  CHR131 
HAS  riEDITATION.  Japan  parchment  pap< 
35  cents ;  cloth,  decorated,  50  cents. 


Any  one  of  these  will  be  sent  by  mail ^  free  of  postagt^ 
receipt  of  the  price y  by 

THE  OUTLOOK  CO.,  13  Astor  Place,  New  Yo 
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Beacon  Lights  of  History 

By  Dr.  JOHN  LORD 

A  biographical  review  of 
civilization,  setting  forth  its 
great  epochs  and  master 
minds,  the  thinkers  of  great 
thoughts,  and  doers  of  great 
deeds, — 

THE  WORLD'S  LIFE  AND 
PROGRESS 

FOR  FIVE   THOUSAND  YEARS 

!n  Ten  Volumss 
Jewlili  Heroes  amd  ProphetSi 
Old  Pac«>  CiTlllzAtloiUt 
Aatltiity* 
Middle  Agei, 

ReBRlntace  and  Refornuitioii, 
Gntt  Warrliirt  amd  Statetmea, 
GrMt  Wtmea* 
Modcrm  Xarofeta  Statetmui, 
Americta  Statetmen,  and 
naetMath  Ceatary  Wrlten. 


Library 

Mttld  laB«dkit«ret 


"  rake  high  rank.    Maxiyowe  their  enthusiasm  in  the  study 
«V  kotory  to  Dr.  Lord."— Francis  L.  Patton,  Pres.  Prince- 


'H«  writes  history  as  Phitarch  did.  . 


The  choice  of  sub- 


ji^  is  kappy,  the  AToapiiiR  skillful,  the  style  graphic  Great 
ckancten  represent  great  ideas,  and  illuminate  thenu"— Prof. 
^ .  b.  Tytrr^  AwUurst  ColUge, 

"  VaJaable  as  contribations  to  history.  .  .  .  Peculiarly  rich 
a  mwpjMJsons  and  analogies."— Rev.  Andrew  P.  Peabody, 
O.D.,  C^mkruiff^  Mass. 

to  iwpoMlWt  sabicrlbers  on  easy  payments. 

Ht  PwcHptloM  and  critical  Opinions. 

FORDS,  HOWARD  k  HULBERT,  New  Tork 


One  of  the  most  important  religious  books 
of  the  year, 

TheBible  as  Literature 

By  Prof.  Richard  G.  Moulton,  A.  B.  Bruce, 
D.D.,  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D.,  J.  M.  Whiton, 
Ph.D.,  Prof.  John  F.  Gendng,  W.  E.  Griffis, 
D.D.,  Prof.  L.  W.  Batten,  Ph.D.,  Prof. 
Albert  P.  Cook,  and  others.  Introduction 
by  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.     l2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

"  A  book  that  we  can  heartily  commend  to  all  min- 
isters, Sunday-school  teachers,  and  literature  classes." — 
Northern  Christian  Advocate, 

"We  have  followed  the  volume  with  delight  and 
surprise  at  the  richness  of  its  treatment." — Chicago 
Advance, 

"  There  has  been  no  former  publication  of  this  kind 
having  anything  like  the  scope,  plan,  and  amplitude  of 
both  Biblical  and  literary  scholarship." — Boston  Adver- 
tiser, 

**  The  contributors  to  this  volume  are  among  the 
most  distinguished  Biblical  scholars  in  the  world." — 
Epworth  Herald,  

for  sale  by  all  booksellers^  or  sent^  prepaid ^  on  receipt 
of  price, 

THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  &  COMPANY 

46  East  Hth  St.,  New  York 
100  Purchase  St.,  Boston 


$300.00  in  CASH 

A  25c.  Pattern  FREE 

THIS   LADIES'    HUSSAR    BASQUE 

To  EVERY  ONE  '~ 

MOW  many  w«rda  do  you  think  you  can  correctly  spell  with  the  letters  In  the 
■*  word  uPPORTUNmES  ?  Using  each  letter  as  desired,  but  not  more  times 
than  it  appears  in  opportunities— foreign  words  do  not  count.  vVords  spelled  alike, 
but  having  different  meanings,  count  as  one  word.  Work  it  out  as  follows :  Poor, 
Tin,  Tins,  Nut,  Runs,  Tune.  Tunes,  Ton,  etc,  etc 

fllir  flffAr  We  will  pay  $100  for  the  largest  list,  $50  for  the  second  largest, 
UUI  UIlWl  125  for  the  third.  |10  each  for  the  next  five,  |5  each  for  the  next 
ten,  and  %\  each  Jor  the  next  twenty-five.  That  is  to  say,  we  will  divide  among 
forty-three  contestants  the  aggregate  sum  of  $30),  according  to  merit.  Don*t  you 
think  you  could  be  one  of  the  forty-three?    TRY   IT. 

A|||*  PiirnnCI^  '^^  above  rewards  for  mental  effort  are  given  free  and  with- 
^•**  *  •**  f/U^W  out  consideration  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention  to 
MODES,  by  May  Manton,  the  most  popular  up-to-date  Fashion  Magazine  in  the 
world.  Its  36  pages,  replete  with  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  latest  styles  in 
ladies',  misses',  and  children's  garments,  make  it  a  real  necessity  in  every  house- 
hold ;  the  Designs  and  Fashion  Hints,  being  by  May  Manton,  render  it  invaluable 
as  an  absolutely  reliable  Fashion  (vuide. 
Qlf  COniliHlllIC    X^^  °H^.  ^^  ^^^^  7^*^  ^^  ^^  words  25  cents  (stamps  or  silver)  for  a  Three  Months'   Tria 

Onr  T^Tfr^  fnilnPl^niAllf  Every  person  sending  25  cents  and  a  list  of  15  words  or  more,  will,  in  addition  to  three 
viu  CAU  A  IUUU\irWlUCUl  months'  subscription,  receive  by  return  mail  a  pattern  of  this  Ladies'  Hussar  Basque 
V ^m\  <UlB9d^ted  above) .  in  any  sixe  from  32  to  42  inches  bust  measure.    The  regular  retail  price  of  the  pattern  is  25  cents. 

vBT  AlOl    The  present  monthly  circulation  of  Mooes  exceeds  50,00a    We  aim  to  make  it  100,000. 

J\m  oamtaat,  wtU  ckae  Fefamarr  ISth  next,  so  the  names  of  successful  spellers  may  be  published  in  the  following  issue  of 
H'tiAKbirtbCNDlN  YOUR  LIST  AT  ONCE.    For  our  responsibiUty  we  refer  you  to  any  Mercantile  Agency.    Address 

%DES  PAemON  BIAGAZIBIHt  Dept.  aSj,  ijo  l^lilte  Streett  New  York 
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Books  by  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook 

Any  one  of  Hbt  following  named  bo<^  will  be  sent  by  mail^  ffee  of  poetagey 
on  receipt  of  price,  by  THE  OUTLOOK  CO.,  J3  Astor  Place,  New  YoA 

LYMAN  ABBOTT 

ABBOTT'S  COriMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  An  aid  to  aU  Christiaii  work, 
their  work  of  investigation  and  teaching,  by  giving  the  results  rather  than  the  processes  of  scholarship 
conclusions  rather  than  the  controversies  of  scholars.  Handy  Edition — /^we  volumes^  1,000  pages, 
8vo,  price  per  vol.,  cloth,  $1.50 ;  sheep,  $2.50;  half  morocco,  $3.  This  edition  is  intended  for  Sunday-s 
teachers  and  scholars,  Bible  classes,  and  all  Bible  students.  Vol.  I.,  Matthew ;  Vol.  II.,  Mark  and  1 
Vol.  III.,  John;  Vol  IV.,  Acts;  Vol.  V.,  Romans.  Household  Edition— T^ir/^  volumes,  1,100  | 
loyal  8vo,  large  paper,  price  per  vol.,  cloth,  $2.50;  sheep,  $3.00;  half  morocco,  $4.  This  edition  is  int 
for  families  and  all  Christian  workers.  Vol  I.,  Matthew  and  Mark  ;  Vol.  II.,  Luke  and  John;  Vol.  III. 
and  Romans. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  CHRISTIANITY.    16mo, 

tplt  top,  $1.25. 
CHRISTIANITY   AND   SOCIAL    PROBLEflS. 

16mo,$1.25. 

JESUS  OF  NAZARETH.  Founded  on  the  Four 
Gospels,  and  Illustrated  by  Reference  to  the  Man- 
ners, Customs,  Religious  Beliefs,  and  Political  In- 
stitutions of  his  Times.  Pp.  534.  With  Designs 
by  Dore,  Delaroche,  Fenn,  and  others.  l2mo,  cloth, 
$1.25. 

SIGNS  OF  PROMISE.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

HAMILTON 

NORSE  STORIES,  Retold  from  the  Eddas.  16mo, 
$1.00. 

UNDER  THE  TREES  AND  ELSEWHERE. 
MY  STUDY   FIRE.     First  Series.    $1.50. 
MY  STUDY  FIRE.    Second  Series.    $1.50. 


$1.50. 


IN  AID  OF  FAITH.    $1.00. 
HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CHRISTIAN.    10 
THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  QUESTION.    10 
THE  SIMPLICITY  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  10 

FOR  FAMILY  WORSHIP.     Part  I.  Scri 
Selections.    Part  II.  Family  Prayers. 

cloth,  $1.50 ;  flexible  morocco,  $2.25. 
FAMILY  PRAYERS.     12mo,  cloth,  50  cents 
NEW  STREAMS  IN  OLD  CHANNELS. 

Selected  from  the  writings  of  Ljrman  Abbott. 

W.  MABIE 

SHORT  STUDIES  IN  LITERATURE.    \ 
ESSAYS  IN  LITERARY  INTERPRETS 

$1.50. 
ESSA\S  ON  NATURE  AND  CULTURE. 
BOOKS  AND  CULTURE.    $1.25. 


AMORY   H.   BRADFORD 


HEREDITY  AND  CHRISTIAN 
PROBLEnS.    $1.50. 

.So  open-e^fcd,  so  frank  and  sensible,  so 
fresh,  so  spiritually  uplifting  did  I  find  it. 
that  I  hope  our  ministers  may  read  it  very 
generally.  Tor  it  will  introduce  them  to  themes 
as  fascinating  as  they  are  fruitful.— Wilu  am 
F.  Blackman.  Professor  of  Sociology,  Yale 
University. 

SPIRIT  AND  LIFE:  The  Divine 
Influence  in  Human  Life  and 
History.    $1 . 


OLD  WINE :  NEW  BOTTLES. 

Some  Elemental  Doctrines  in 
Modem  Form :  "  The  Living 
God,"  "The  Holy  Trinity," 
"  What  is  Left  of  the  Bible,"  "  The 
Immortal  Life."    35  cents. 

THE   QUESTION   OF   UNITY. 

75  cents. 

A  series  of  papers  on  this  important  sub- 
ject   by  different   writers.     Collected  and 


edited  by  Dr.  Bradford. 

JAMES  M.  WHITON 


THE  PILGRIM  IN  OLD 
LAND :  History,  Present 
rion,  and  Outlook  of  the  Inc 
ent  (Congregational)  Chur 
England.    $2.00. 

THE  SI5TINE  HADONf 
CHRISTMAS  HBDITA 

Japan  parchment  paper,  3* 
cloth,  decorated,  M)  cents. 


GLORIA  PATRI ;  or,  Our  Talks  on  the  Trinity,  i 

l2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 


BEYOND  THE 
tion  of  Life. 


TURNING-POINTS  of  THOUGHT 
AND  CONDUCT.  Sermons 
preached  in  Carr*5  Lane  Chapel, 
Birmingham,  1887.  l2mo,cloth,$l. 

THE  DIVINE  SATISFACTION. 

Third  Edition.  A  Review  of 
What  Should  and  What  Should 
Not  be  Thought  About  the  Atone- 
ment.    1 2mo,  paper,  40  cents. 


EARLY  PUPILS  of  the  SPIRIT ; 
or,  The  Ethical  Development 
of  the  Prophets  of   Israel. 

12mo,  paper,  20  cents. 

WHAT  OF  SAHUEL?  l2mo, 
paper,  40  cents. 

EVOLUTION  OF  REVELATION. 

25  cents. 


SHADOW ;  or.  The  Res 

12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

NEW  POINTS  TO  OLD  Tl 

Sermons  preached  in  G 
Edinburgh,  and  London 
12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

THE  LAWS  OF  LIBERT 
Other   Discourses.      S 

preached  in  London,  1888, 
cloth,  $1.25. 


CHARLES   B.  SPAHR 

DIST  RIBUTION  OF  WEALTH.    An  Essay  on  the  Present  Distribution  of  Wealth  in  the  United 

184  page).    $1.50.     Presenting  the  results  of  an  investigatioi  into  the  extent  to  which  the  Nation'.s 
is  becoming  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  relatively  small  class. 
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If'  ^ 

w  ^^_^_^  7i*^  Editors  have  hoped  to  compile  a  hymnal  that  is  w 


hitherto  unequaledy  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  they 
have  succeeded,  and  that  nobly. — The  Interior. 

The  Plymouth 
Hymnal 

EDITED  BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 

With  the  Co-operation  of  Herbert  Vau^han  Abbott 

and  Chas.  H,  Morse 

is  eminently  adapted  for  use  in 

Churches,  Colleges,  Schools,  Social  Meetings,  and  the  Home 


Rev.  Theodore  P.  Pnidden,  West  New- 
ton, Mass. :  **  Both  h3rmiis  and  music  get  hold 
of  pe^e.  The  congregational  singing  has  im- 
proved. While  there  is  an  abunc&nce  of  old 
hymns  and  tunes,  we  find  the  new  hymns  are  a 
Bost  admirable  expression  of  devout  feeling, 
and  the  new  music  is  attractive,  easily  learned, 
song  with  enthusiasm,  and  united  in  by  many 
who  did  not  join  in  the  old  tunes." 

Rev.  B.  S.  Rldeout,  Norway,  Me. :  "  We 
have  only  words  of  the  highest  praise  for  it.  It 
tt  a  splendidly  gotten  up  book  in  every  way. 
The  longer  we  use  it  the  better  we  like  it.^' 


Professor  George  C.  Qow,  Vassar  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. :  "  The  Plymouth  Hymnal 
was  our  choice  out  of  several  admirable  books. 
Every  tune  is  singable.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
recommend  the  Plymouth  Hymnal  for  college 
use." 

Professor  Edward  5.  Parsons,  Colorado 
College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. :  " .  .  .  The 
use  of  its  noble  hymns  and  tunes  will  bring  a 
new  influence  into  our  College  worship,  and  so 
into  the  lives  of  our  students  in  the  present  and 
the  future.  Such  a  book  cannot  be  outgrown. 
We  shall  rather  hope  to  grow  up  to  it." 


Write  to  us  for  specimen  pages.     If  you  are  a  pastor,  teacher,  or  choirmaster,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  send  a  FREE  (returnable)  copy  to  you  for  examination. 


The  Plymouth  Sunday-School  Hymnal 

Edited  by  Thomas  Q.  Shearman  and  Walton  N.  Ellis 
With  an  Introduction  by  Lyman  Abbott 

Mr.  Lx>uis  C.  Elson,  New  Eingland  Con- 


Rev.  Amofy  H.  Bradford,  First  Congre- 

Stiooal  Chunm,  Montdair,  N.  J.,  says :  <*  I 
ve  examined  with  great  delight  the  Pl3rmouth 
Soaday-school  Hymnal.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
one  dt  the  very  b^t  hymn-books  that  has  ever 
becB  prepared  in  our  country.  Its  chief  excel- 
tesce  is  in  the  fact  that,  while  it  is  simple  enough 
lor  chfldien,  its  hymns  are  of  so  high  an  order 
that  die  older  people  can  enjoy  them.  It  is  a 
book  that  wiU  not  soon  wear  out,  and  it  seems 
to  se  suitable  for  the  prayer-meeting  as  well  as 
the  Snnday-schooL** 


servatory  of  Music,  says :  **  I  think  it  one  of  the 
best  Sunday-school  Hymnals  I  have  yet  seen. 
Such  a  book  will  do  much  to  drive  out  the 
trashy  and  jingly  effusions,  miscalled  hymns, 
that  too  often  constitute  the  basis  of  sacred  col- 
lections for  youth." 

Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  writes :  "  I  have  looked  over  the  Sunday- 
school  Hymnal  pretty  carefully,  and  most  corcfi- 
ally  commend  it  as  an  admirable  selection  of 
both  hymns  and  tunes." 

This  H3nnnal  is  in  use  in  many  Sunday-schools,  and  is  an  ideal  book  for  children. 

It  is  beautifully  printed  and  handsomely  bound.     Send  for  specimen 

pages.     A  free  (returnable)  copy  will   be   sent  to  any 

pastor  or  superintendent  for  examination. 
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he  North  German  Lloyd 


MAINTAINS  A 


-:^ 


DOUBLE  SERVICE 
TO  EUROPE 

and  is 

THE  ONLY  LINE 

which 

OFFERS    TRAVELERS 

A  CHOICE  OF 

ROUTES 

Throug:hout  the  Entire  Year 

xo 
SOVTHAIMPTON,  ENG. 

1%  hours  to  London  in  special  trains. 

CHERBOURGt  FRANCE 

(Durinsr  the  travelinR  season.)    6  hours  to  Paris  in 
special  trains. 

BREMEN,  GERMANY 

For  points  in  Northern  and  Central  Europe. 


^rzr-^ 


The  North  German  Lloyd  Steam<;hip •Raiser  Wilhblm  IL, 
Mbditbrranban  Service 


XO 

GIBRALTAR 

For  Tangier  and  Spain. 

NAPLES,  ITAI<ir 

For  Rome  and  Southern  Italy. 

GENOA,  ITALrY 

For  tlie  resorts  on  the  Riviera  and  connection  to  Egyp 
by  steamers  of  the  same  line. 
Those  who  desire  may  go  by  the  Southern  Route  and  rettxm  by  the  Northern,  or  vice  versa. 

NO  OTHER  TOUR  U 
COMPARABLE 

in  interest  or  pleasure  to  thu 
to  the 


Type  of  North  German  Lloyd  Express  Sthamsrs  in  Northern  Service 


Mediterraneai 

and  the 

Orient 


The  Shlpft  of  the  Nor< 
German  Lloyd,  which  di 
ing  the  >^  inter  season  for 
in  connection  mth  those 
the  Hamburg- AmeiicaD  Lii 
what  is  known  as  The  Oc 
man  MedltemuieflUA  84 
vice,  are  Ma«terpleoes 
Marine  Archttectxi] 
typical  in  the  highest  sen^e 
the  safety,  liixiiry,  a 
comfort  of  Ocean  travel. 


The  charms  of  the  Mediterranean !  What  words  can  describe  or  brush  portray  them?  It  is  the  sea  of  the 
Ancients,  the  delight  of  the  modem  traveler.  Its  winter  climate  is  so  soft  and  sensuous  as  to  make  every  moment 
a  joy.  Shores  of  vine-clad  and  villa-dotted  hills  dip  down  to  a  sea  so  blue  that  the  sapphire's  tint  is  tlulled.  Cities 
hoary  with  age  and  rich  in  musty  history.  Palaces  of  to-day  and  ruins  of  centuries  gone.  Sights  strange  to  jorcsent- 
day  eyes,  and  villages  fascinating  in  their  picturcsaueness.  Natural  wonders  and  treasure-houses  of  art.  All  these 
and  more  make  the  visit  to  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  a  never-forgotten  experience— the  event  of  a  lifetime. 


Two  beautiful  booklets,  '*  GUmPscs  of  SPain  and  Morocco'"'  and  *'  To  Far- Away  Vacation  Lands'*  will  be  sent 

application 

OELRICHS  &  CO.,  Genl.  kgXs.,  North  German  Lloy4, 2  Bowling  Green,  New  Toi 
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iJ'iil  iMdlt' 


Rtriiirrtd  Trade-Mark 


w 


£N  who  go  down 
to  the  sea  in 
ihips  have,  in  the  past 
veeks,  been  bringing 
OS  rare  freightage 
of  household  linens. 
Oveistocked  importers 
have  been  glad  to  sell 
OS  some  rerj  desirable 
lots  of  goods  much 
onder  Talue,  and  we 
have  thoroughly  ran- 
sacked our  own  stock 
to  make  this,  our 
Annual  Sale,  the  most 
ittnctive  we  have  ever 
had. 


•kMCIL    SeadforlC 


.i(/illil 


Annual 
Linen  Sale 

Commencing  Monday,  Dec,  28tli 
Continuing  throughout  January 

"THE   LINEN   STORE" 

JamesM'Cutclicoii&Co. 

14  West  23d  St.,  New  York 


:\ 


Registered  Trade-Mark 

Table  Linen 

Hemstitched 
Bed  Linen 

Towels 

Bed  Coverings 

Renaissance 
Lace 


Send  for  Booklet  dcocriblag 
Sizes,  Styles,  and  Prices 
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SEVERAL     <C 
EFFECTIVE  DEVICES 

ha.'oe  just  been  added  to  the 


&  4  Caligraph 


typewriter 


makirg  it 

more 

desirable 
than 
ever* 


g  ^^  IT  OUTLASTS 

V  THEM  ALU' 

y 
y 
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James  McCreery&O 


announce  tbeir 


January  Sale 


of 


Ladies'  Underwear— Muslin,  Cambric,  Na 
sook— beginning:  Monday,  January  4th,  18 

Broadway  and  lltb  Street, 

Twenty-third  Street, 

New  York. 
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r^//£  O  UTL  00 K  appears  to-day  in  unfamiliar  guise.  Beginning 
this  week,  each  of  its  fifty-two  issues  will  bear  the  form  of  the 
standard  magazines,  and  each  issue  will  be  protected  by  a 
cover.  The  first  issue  in  each  month  will  be  the  Illustrated 
Magazine  Number,  and  will  contain  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  with  generous  illustration.  The  remain- 
ing issues  of  each  month  will  contain  not  less  than  sixty-eight  pages. 

This  change  in  the  form  of  The  Outlook  does  not  indicate  any  change 
in  its  spirit,  character,  or  purpose.  It  is  characteristic  of  The  Outlook 
that  it  believes  in  the  immortality  of  the  spirit  and  in  change  of  forms : — 
in  the  old  religion  and  in  a  new  theology,  in  the  old  patriotism  and  in 
new  politics,  in  the  old  philanthropy  and  in  new  institutions,  in  the  old 
brotherhood  and  in  a  new  social  order.  This  change  in  the  form  of  The 
Ouilook,  therefore,  is  quite  consistent  with  its  essential  principle,  that 
change  of  form  is  always  desirable  when  it  promotes  life. 

In  assuming  the  form  of  the  current  literary  magazines.  The  Outlook 
does  not  become  a  magazine  of  literature.  It  will  be  more  than  ever  a 
weekly  newspaper.  It  will  devote  more  thought,  more  money,  attd  more 
space  than  ever  before  to  the  interpretatiofi  of  current  events.  It  adopts 
the  smaller  page  because  it  is — 

More  convenient  to  hold  in  reading; 

More  convenient  to  carry  in  the  pocket ; 

More  convenient  for  the  library  table ; 

More  convenient  to  put  on  the  book-shelf  for  future  reference. 

In  its  new  farm  The  Outlook  will  of  course  seem  unfamiliar,  to  our- 
selves as  well  as  to  our  readers,  for  a  little  time.  But  it  is  a  change 
that  has  been  under  consideration  for  at  least  five  years,  a  fid  we  believe 
that  it  will  rapidly  win  approval,  and  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveftess^ 
the  convenience,  and  the  value  of  the  paper  for  all  who  use  its  pages. 
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HE  Senatorial  contest  in 
l^cw^  York  has  brought 
but  *  once  more  the  oft- 
repeated  charges  of  legis- 
lative corruption  through 
a  fund  contributed  "un- 
der pressure  "  by  corpora- 
tions and  business  men, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  head  worker 
of  the  Republican  party — in  plain  words,  in 
Mr.  Piatt's  hands — and  used  nominally  as 
a  general  political  fund,  actually  to  reward 
legislators  faithful  to  the  machine,  to  help 
pay  their  election  expenses,  and  in  the  end 
to  control  legislation.  Mr.  E.  C.  Benedict  is 
reported  in  the  New  York  "  Evening  Post " 
as  saying :  "  The  government  in  this  State 
is  in  tie  hands  of  three  houses,  and  the  third 
house  does  business  on  the  principle  of 
*  stand  and  deliver.'  That's  the  way  the 
Legislature  treats  corporations.  I  am  men- 
tioning no  names,  but  I  will  say  that  the 
present  ruler  is  as  much  more  expensive 
than  the  former  one  of  a  different  political 
stripe  as  an  educated,  skillful,  high-priced 
man  is  than  an  ignorant  and  low-priced 
one."  At  the  Choate  meeting  last  week 
Mr.  William  D.  Guthrie  used  the  following 
language : 

**  The  individual  legislator  is  now  seldom  directly 
bribed.  Corporations  or  individuals  seeking  pro- 
tection or  valuable  charter  rights  at  the  hands  of 
the  Legislature  retain  a  recognized  political  boss 
and  pay  him  for  the  service  to  be  rendered.  This 
secures  the  desired  favor.  They  pretend  that  these 
payments  are  contributions  to  the  party,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  are  tributes  to  the  fund  of  the 
boss,  who  turns  over  to  the  National,  State,  or 
County  Committee  as  much  of  the  spoil  as  he  sees 
fit,  distributing  most  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
ing to  the  Legislature  his  own  nominees.  In  form 
it  is  a  contribution  to  the  party ;  in  substance  and 
truth  it  is  bribery  and  blackmail.  Most  of  these 
contributions  are  made  by  corporations.  The 
items  are  entered  on  their  books  under  fictitious 
sundry  accounts  and  hidden  from  public  investiga- 
tion." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  a 
widespread  belief  that  Mr.  Benedict  and 
Mr.  Guthrie  spoke  with  knowledge;  and 
former  utterances  of  Mr.  Choate  have  given 
the  same  intimation.  Neither  Mr.  Piatt, 
nor  the  New  York  Legislature,  nor  our 
business  men  ought  to  remain  silent  under 
such  charges.  Sooner  or  later,  to  use 
the  forcible  slang  of  the  day,  **  the  cover 
must  be  taken  off "  and  the  whole  matter 
laid  before  the  public  conscience. 

Meanwhile  the  question  whether  New 
York  State  shall  send  to  represent  it  in  the 


United  States  Senate  Mr.  Choate  or  Mr. 
Piatt  is  one  which  concerns  all  the  people 
of  the  State,  though  unfortunately  they  have 
no  direct  voice  in  deciding  that  question ; 
and  the  principle  involved  concerns  the 
whole  Nation.  So  far  as  we  have  seen, 
it  is  not  pretended  by  Mr.  Piatt's  warmest 
friends  that  he  is  either  a  statesman  able  to 
formulate  a  policy  for  the  Nation,  or  an  orator 
able  to  commend  to  the  Senate  and  the 
country  policies  formulated  by  others  with 
whom  be  is  co-operating.  The  ground  on 
which  his  candidature  is  based  is  stated 
with  commendable  frankness  in  the  follow- 
ing typical  letter  from  a  Kings  County 
Assemblyman : 

"  An  honest  man  alwajrs  acknowledges  his  obli- 
gations and  pays  his  debts.  An  honest  party  also 
acknowledges  its  obligations  and  pays  its  debts, 
and  the  Republican  party  of  New  York  is  more 
heavily  in  debt  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Piatt  than 
it  has  ever  been  to  any  one  man  in  the  forty  years 
of  its  history.  As  I  am  a  Republican,  I  feel  my- 
self bound  by  the  obligations  of  the  party,  and  so 
I  shall  vote  for  Mr.  Phitt,  and  I  shall  do  it  with  all 
my  heart." 

According  to  this  candid  spoilsman,  an 
office  created  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
the  people  of  the  State  is  to  be  converted 
into  a  currency  for  the  payment  of  a  polit- 
ical debt.  No  one  talks  of  any  debt  due 
to  Mr.  Choate.  His  acceptance  of  the 
office  would  involve  a  considerable  sac- 
rifice on  his  part,  and  if  he  is  selected  by 
the  State  it  will  be  on  the  precise  princi- 
ple on  which  he  is  selected  by  his  clients 
— because  he  is  the  best  man  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  people  in  the  councils  of 
the  Nation.  Of  course  the  machine  means 
to  elect  Mr.  Piatt.  But  if  the  public  were 
not  apathetic,  it  would  not  be  impossible  to 
compel  the  machine  to  change  its  mind. 
It  meant  to  re-elect  Mr.  Piatt  when  he  re- 
signed from  the  Senate  ;  but  the  voice  of 
the  people  was  too  decisive  to  be  disre- 
garded, and  he  was  not  re-elected. 

The  first  draft  of  the  major  part  of  the  * 
charter  of  Greater  New  York,  made  public 
last  week,  is  full  of  features  of  National 
interest.  The  new  commonwealth  created 
— a  commonwealth  of  three  million  people — 
has  not,  indeed,  a  tithe  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  new  States  in  the  West,  but  has 
much  greater  powers  than  are  now  given  to 
the  municipalities  consolidated  by  the  char- 
ter. The  municipal  legislature  is  given  com- 
prehensive, though  not  exclusive,  powers 
over  the  police  system,  the  school  system,  the 
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protection  of  the  public  health,  the  regula- 
tion of  streets  and  buildings — including  the 
hei^^ht  of  buildings — the  establishment  of 
markets,  the  laying  out  of  parks  and  park- 
ways, and  the  management,  under  certain 
admirable  limitations,  of  municipal  prop- 
erty and  municipal  franchises.     The  legis- 
lature in  which  these  powers  are  vested  is 
nearly  as  lai^  as  that  of  most  States  out- 
side of  New  England,  and,  like  most  State 
legislatures,  is  to  consist  of  two  chambers. 
This  last  feature  is  becoming  somewhat 
exceptional  in  municipal   assemblies,  and 
was  revived,  of  course,  in  the  f^ar  that  a 
single  chamber  might  take  important  action 
without  due  deliberation  or  due  notice  to 
the    public.     The    Commission,   however, 
recognized  the  necessity  of  other  methods 
of    securing  such  deliberation   and   such 
public  notice,  by  providing  that  no  impor- 
tant ordinance  can   be  acted   upon  until 
several  days  after  publication  in  the  "  City 
Record."     In  the  case  of  ordinances  for 
the  expenditure  of  money  or  the  granting 
of  franchises,  a  three-fourths  majority  is 
always  required,  and  a  five-sixths  majority 
in  case  of  a  veto  from  the  Mayor.     No  new 
public  work  involving  an  expenditure  of 
more  than  $1,000,000  can  be  undertaken 
without  first  being  referred  to  the  voters  of 
the  city.     The  Council  or  upper  house  of 
the  l^islature  is  to  consist  of  37  members, 
whose  president  shall  be  elected  at  large, 
and  the  remaining  members  by  groups  from 
ten  Council  districts ;  the  lower  house,  or 
Board  of  Aldermen,  is  to  consist  of  104 
members,  to  be  elected  by  groups  from 
twenty-two  Senate  districts.     The  avowed 
object  of  electing  members  by  groups  from 
laige  districts  is  to  provide  for  the  intro- 
duction  of  minority  representation  when 
the  State  Constitution  shall  be  changed  so 
as  to  permit  it. 

The  Mayor,  as  was  anticipated,  is 
granted  extensive  powers.  His  term,  like 
that  of  the  municipal  legislators,  is  limited 
to  two  years,  but  during  this  term  there 
is  hardly  any  limitation  upon  his  author- 
ity. Nearly  all  executive  responsibility  is 
concentrated  in  his  hands.  The  heads  of 
all  but  one  of  the  thirteen  city  depart- 
ments— Law,  Police,  Public  Improvement, 
Parks,  Buildings,  Public  Charities,  Correc- 
tion, Fire,  Docks,  Taxes  and  Assessments, 
Education,  and  Health — are  originally 
appointed  by  him,  and  may  be  removed  by 
bim  at  his  discretion  during  the  first  six 


months  .of  ibis  term.  The  head  of  the 
Finance  Department  alone  is  elected  by  the 
people  and  is  independent  of  the  Mayor. 
For  the  regulation  of  subordinate  appoint- 
ntents,  some  excellent  civil  service  regula- 
tions are  incorporated  in  the  charter,  in- 
cluding a  provision  that  no  salaries  shall 
be  paid  to  men  not  appointed  in  conform- 
ity with  the  civil  service  rules.  The  De- 
partment of  Police  is  to  have  the  super- 
vision of  elections.  For  this  reason  it  is 
to  be  directed  by  a  Commission  of  four 
members,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  shall 
be  of  the  same  political  party.  In  the 
matter  of  education  the  proposed  charter 
provides  for  a  central  board  for  the  whole 
city,  and  a  local  board  for  each  of  the  five 
"  boroughs "  into  which  the  city  is  to  be 
divided.  Other  features  of  the  charter 
will  be  discussed  when  they  come  before 
the  Legislature  for  final  disposition*  Space 
only  remains  to  print  in  full  the  clause 
providing  that  in  the  future  public  fran- 
chises shall  periodically  revert  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  public.     It  reads  as  follows  : 

**  Hereafter  no  franchise  or  right  to  use  the 
streets,  avenues,  parkways,  or  highways  of  the  city 
shall  be  granted  by  the  municipal  assembly  to  any 
person  or  corpoiation  for  a  longer  period  than 
twenty-five  yeais,  but  such  grant  may  give  to  the 
grantee  the  right  on  a  fair  revaluation  to  not  more 
than  one  renewal  for  a  further  period  of  not  exceed- 
ing twenty-live  years.  Upon  the  termination  of  the 
fianchise  or  right  granted  by  the  municipal  assem- 
bly, the  plant  or  property  of  the  grantee  in  the 
streets,  avenues,  parkways,  or  highways,  with  its 
appmtenances,  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
dtf  without  further  or  other  compensation  to  the 
^amtee,  and  the  city  may  by  ordinance  provide  for 
l3he  operation  thereof  by  itself  or  by  lessees.*' 

The  thanks  of  the  community  are  due  to 
the  gentlemen  who  have  prepared  this  re- 
port. It  has  been  done  under  great  difficul- 
ties, and  in  an  incredibly  short  time ;  it  must 
be  remembered,  too,  that  the  Commissioners 
could  not  work  as  mere  idealists,  that  they 
must  recognize  past  traditions  and  present 
popular  prepossessions,  and  prepare  a  char- 
ter not  so  radical  and  revolutionary  that  it 
would  be  certain  not  to  be  acceptable  to 
the  people,  and  therefore  certain  not  to  be 
adopted,  nor  even  to  work  well  if  it  wer^ 
adopted.  It  seems  ungracious  to  criticise 
the  product  of  so  painstaking  and  patriotic 
a  service,  and  yet  the  community  must  con* 
stitute  itself  a  committee  of  the  whole  for 
the  consideration  of  its  provisions.  In 
sharply  discriminating  beti^een  executive 
and  legislative  functions,  and  in  concen- 
trating the  fprmer  in  ^  Mayor,  with  larg^ 
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power  of  appointment  and  removal,  and 
commensurate  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  departments,  the  Com 
mission  has  done  wisely.  The  departure; 
from  this  principle  has  been  one  chief 
cause  of  the  corruption  in  our  municipal 
governments.  The  Commission  has  done 
wisely,  too,  in  providing  that  municipal 
franchises  shall  not  be  sold  for  a  longer 
term  than  twenty-five  years.  This  leaves 
the  way  open  to  the  future  to  adopt  munic- 
ipal ownership  of  municipal  industries,  if 
it  desires  to  do  so,  and  gives  to  the  com- 
munity, in  any  event,  the  advantage,  which 
belongs  to  the  community,  of  growth  in  the 
value  of  the  franchise.  Still  more  impor- 
tant is  its  qualified  adoption  of  the  referen 
dum,  in  the  provision  that  appropriations 
exceeding  a  million  dollars  shall  be  referred 
to  a  popular  vote.  The  incidental  expense 
of  a  special  election  would  be  insignificant 
as  compared  with  the  advantages  to  public 
welfare  accruing  from  this  provision.'  JJIIJE 

But  in  two  respects  the  proposed  charter 
appears  to  us  seriously  at  fault.  The  per- 
petuation of  the  bi-partisan  idea  in  the 
Police  Board  is  not  justified  by  the  fact 
that  the  Police  Board  now  controls  the 
Bureau  of  Elections,  since  it  would  be 
easy  to  separate  the  two  absolutely.  More 
serious  is  the  constitution  of  the  pro- 
posed municipal  legislature.  Elections  are 
idle  forms  unless  the  electors  know,  or 
can  easily  ascertain,  something  of  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  candidates  for  whom 
they  are  voting.  It  is  because  in  so  many 
cases  this  is  impossible  that  they  vote 
the  regular  ticket  which  unscrupulous 
managers  have  prepared  for  them.  In 
providing  a  Board  of  Aldermen  of  104 
members,  to  be  elected  in  groups  of  five 
from  districts  averaging  150,000  people, 
the  Commission  has  perpetuated  the  vice 
of  our  American  system.  Under  the  plan 
proposed  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
elector  to  know  the  men  whom  he  imagined 
he  was  selecting  to  represent  him.  There 
are  two  methods,  either  one  of  which  would 
make  such  knowledge  possible.  One  would 
be  to  delegate  the  legislative  power  to  a 
small  body  of  nine,  twelve,  or  fifteen  men, 
to  be  elected  by  the  whole  city  on  one 
ticket  This  would  appeal  to  the  ambition 
of  the  best  men  in  the  city,  and  make  it 
possible  to  secure  a  body  of  representative 
citizens  in  the  permanent  legislative  Board, 
as  it  has  been  to  secure  such  citizens  in 


the  Charter  Commission  and  the  Rapid 
Transit  Commission.  The  other  would  be 
to  divide  the  city  into  a  hundred  voting 
districts,  and  provide  that  each  district 
should  elect  one,  and  only  one,  representa- 
tive. This  would  make  it  possible  for  each 
elector  to  know  the  one  man  who  would 
represent  him  in  the  city  government.  But 
a  Board  of  Aldermen  of  105,  elected  by 
five  districts,  will  leave,  in  most  cases,  the 
electors  to  vote  for  unknown  men,  and  will 
practically  relegate  the  choice  of  the  Board 
to  the  "  bosses  "  who  make  up  the  party 
tickets. 

Last  week  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  of  New  York  City  acted  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  boards 
of  other  cities,  in  granting  increased  ap- 
propriations to  the  free  circulating  libraries 
of  the  metropolis.  For  the  year  ending 
July  1st,  1896,  the  circulation  of  the  New 
York  Free  Library  consisted  of  680,000 
volumes,  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  80,000.  The  full  amount  author- 
ized under  the  statute  for  apportionment  is 
at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  a  volume  circulated. 
This  would  amount  to  $68,000.  While 
the  Mayor  and  other  members  of  the  Board 
appreciated  the  work  of  the  Library,  they 
were  not  prepared  to  allow  the  full  amount 
permitted  by  the  law.  They  granted  to 
this  Library  $50,000,  an  increase  of  $15,- 
000  over  last  year's  appropriation ;  to  the 
Aguilar  (Hebrew)  Library  an  increase  of 
$6,000.  Here  again  the  library  circulation 
had  increased  so  rapidly  that  it  might  have 
received  an  increase  of  $12,000  under  the 
law.  The  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen's 
Library  received  $15,000,  and  the  smaller 
libraries  received  increased  appropriations 
in  proportion.  Next  to  public  schools,  pub- 
lic libraries  are  of  the  greatest  efficiency  in 
education.  The  late  election  has  been  of 
peculiar  benefit  in  awakening  the  people  to 
their  need  of  instruction  as  well  as  of 
entertainment  in  reading,  and  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  increased 
circulation.  The  advent  of  the  great  new 
library  in  New  York  City — the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Lenox  and  Astor  Libraries 
with  the  Tilden  Fund — ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  as  splendid  results  as  have 
attended  the  Philadelphia  Free  Library, 
which  was  started  four  years  ago  with  a 
large  'appropriation  and  an  annual  grant 
from' the  city  of  $90,000.  During  the  past 
year  [this  institution  circulated  1,300,000 
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Tolumes,  surpassing  all  other  libraries  in 
the  country. 

In  response  to  our  call  for  information 
aboatany  properly  authenticated  evidence 
of  coercion  by  employers  in  the  recent 
election,  two  correspondents  send  us  clip- 
pings from  the  Omaha  ''  World-Herald." 
These  extracts  contain  the  report  of  an 
election  contest  in  an  Omaha  court,  from 
which  it  appears  that  one  P.  £.  Her,  a  dis 
tiller,  testified  under  oath  that  he  had  one 
hundred  and  seventy  men  in  his  employ 
previous  to  election ;  that  he  told  his  em- 
ployees how  he  wanted  them  to  vote,  and 
that  if  Mr.  Bryan  was  elected  the  works 
Tiould  have  to  close  down ;  that  he  "  saw 
to  it"  that  they  marched  in  the  McKinley 
parade;  that  he  was  now  satisfied  that  the 
greater  portion  of  them  voted  for  Bryan, 
md  that  as  soon  as  he  could  find  out  which 
of  his  employees  had  done  so  they  would 
be  discharged.  While  it  does  not  appear 
that  an  actual  threat  of  discharge  in  case 
of  voting  in  opposition  to  the  employer's 
visbes  was  made  before  election,  his  own 
evidence  shows  that  he  used  every  other 
means  to  unduly  influence  his  men,  and  no 
doubt  they  all  understood  that  refusal  to 
obey  bis  wishes  might  mean  the  loss  of 
vork.  Another  instance  of  nearly  equal 
dagrancy  was  brought  to  our  attention  by  a 
oonespondent  and  commented  on  in  The 
Otttlook  of  November  28.  With  these  two 
eiceptions  no  one  has  been  willing  to  make 
a  definite  charge,  with  dates  and  names, 
over  his  own  signature  and  of  his  own 
knowledge.  That  there  were  other  indi- 
vidual cases  is  quite  probable ;  but  it  is 
DOC  probable  that  there  was  anything  like 
vide-extended  political  coercion  of  work- 
ingmen.  That  so  very  few  cases  have  been 
bcDoght  forward  tends  to  disprove  the 
general  charge,  which,  as  we  have  hereto- 
Icst  said,  involves  employer  and  employed 
m  a  common  condenmation,  the  former 
as  comiptionists,  the  latter  as  cowards. 
If  such  an  attempt  takes  place,  it  is 
the  duty  of  those  threatened  to  make  the 
facts  known.  The  resulting  indignation  of 
te  community  would  be  so  great  that  few 
employers  would  dare  further  to  interfere 
vidithe  political  independence  of  their  men. 

The  result  of  the  Senatorial  contest  in 
Utah,  which  opens  with  the  new  year,  will 
he  very  interesting  to  those  who  have 
vafecfaed  Mormon  politics.    The  right  of 


the  Mormon  Church  leaders  to  interfere 
in  State  affairs  will  practically  be  settled 
by  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. Moses  Thatcher,  one  of  the  candi- 
dates, until  recently  was  an  apostle  in  the 
Church.  He  had  always  been  known  as 
one  of  the  liberal  leaders  who  were  opposed 
to  the  attempt  of  the  Church  to  defy  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  he  had 
been  one  of  those  who  finally  forced  the 
First  Presidency  to  agree  that  the  Mormon 
people  should  give  up  their  old  Church 
political  party,  and  should  divide  honestly 
on  party  lines.  The  facts,  we  are  informed 
on  good  authority,  are  as  follows:  In  1891, 
when  this  division  took  place,  the  Mormon 
leaders  expressly  declared  that,  so  far  as 
politics  were  concerned,  they  released  their 
people  from  the  obligation  to  take  counsel 
with  them.  Mr.  Thatcher  refrained  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  politics  until  this 
promise  was  broken  by  the  leaders,  who 
endeavored  to  break  down  the  great  Dem- 
ocratic majority  that  had  been  given  in 
1891,  and  who  counseled  in  secret  priest- 
hood meetings  that  the  people  should  be 
evenly  divided,  so  that  the  leaders  might 
hold  the  balance  in  power.  Then  Mr. 
Thatcher  openly  took  the  field  against  such 
practices,  and  became  a  Democra^c  leader.  . 
He  fought  the  idea  of  equal  division  in 
his  own  coimty,  and  convinced  the  peo- 
ple there  that  they  should  be  honest  The 
liberal  Democratic  element,  which  had  been 
resisting  the  designs  of  the  Church  leaders, 
rewarded  him  for  his  efforts  by  nominating 
him  in  1895,  at  the  first  State  election,  for 
United  States  Senator.  During  the  cam- 
paign the  members  of  the  Mormon  First 
Presidency  criticised  him  for  taking  the 
nomination  without  first  consulting  them, 
and  thereupon  the  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention, composed  almost  three-fourths  of 
Mormons,  was  reconvened  in  the  last  two 
weeks  of  the  campaign,  and  an  address  was 
adopted  in  which  the  First  Presidency  and 
their  chief  supporters  were  severely  criti- 
cised, and  a  strong  declaration  against  the 
interference  of  the  Church  in  State  affairs 
was  adopted.  At  the  April  Conference 
this  year,  as  a  reply  to  the  Convention's 
address,  the  Mormon  leaders  issued  a 
manifesto  in  which  they  declared  that  every 
officer  of  the  Church  must  take  counsel 
with  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  before  en- 
tering into  any  political  engagements.  Mr. 
Thatcher  refused  to  give  his  sanction  to 
this  doctrine,  saying  that  it  was  a  practical 
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declaration  of  the  Church's  right  to  control 
politics,  as  almost  every  Mormon  is  a 
Church  officer  of  some  kind.  For  this  he 
was  recently  deprived  of  his  apostolic  office, 
and  pronounced  '*  contumacious."  It  is  an 
indication  of  the  changed  conditions  in 
Utah  that  he  did  not  take  this  action  as  a 
virtual  sentence  of  banishment,  but  defied 
the  Church,  by  announcing  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Senatorship. 

The  Georgia  Legislature,  despite  the  hard- 
ness of  the  times  among  its  pre-eminently 
agricultural  constituency,  has  largely  in- 
creased the  State  appropriation  for  school 
purposes.  There  was  a  contest  over  the 
increased  appropriation  for  the  State  uni- 
versity, and  the  House  at  one  time  voted 
to  reduce  the  amount,  but  finally,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  nearly  two-thirds, gave  the  $22,500 
asked  for.  The  sum  is  not  large,  but  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  interest  on  an  endowment 
of  $400,000,  and  the  debate  showed  that 
the  Legislature  had  accepted  two  principles 
of  far-reaching  importance:  (1)  that  the 
universities  and  the  common  schools  are 
mutually  essential  parts  of  the  educational 
system ;  and  (2)  that  opportunities  for  the 
higher  education  as  well  as  the  lower  should 
be  accessible  to  all  the  children  of  the 
State.  The  Legislature  seemed  also  about 
prepared  to  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  text- 
books in  the  elementary  schools,  and  to  fur- 
nish these  books  to  the  pupils  at  cost,  but 
this  proposal  was  finally  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee to  be  reported  on  at  the  next  session. 
The  appropriation  for  the  common  schools 
is  to  be  raised  from  $600,000  to  $1,000,000. 
Apart  from  these  educational  matters,  the 
Legislature  has  considered  several  important 
measures  relating  to  the  improvement  of 
the  penitentiary  system,  the  further  re- 
striction of  the  liquor  business,  and  the 
curbing  of  monopolies.  The  Anti-Trust  Bill, 
which  passed  both  houses,  seems  to  possess 
enough  vitality  to  call  forth  considerable 
opposition  from  the  friends  of  the  trusts. 
It  prohibits  trusts  from  selling  goods  within 
the  State  of  Georgia,  and  it  is  expected  at 
least  to  give  independent  producers  a  sub- 
stantial advantage  in  securing  Georgia 
trade.  Inconsistently  with  their  National 
platform,  the  Democrats  in  the  Legislature 
voted  down  a  bill  prohibiting  future  con- 
tracts stipulating  for  payment  in  gold.  They 
took  the  ground  that  while  such  contracts, 
if  they  became  general,  threatened  serious 
evils,  and  might  wisely  be  prohibited  by 


National  legislation,  no  State  could  pro- 
hibit them  without  lessening  the  supply  o! 
money  its  citizens  could  borrow  from  other 
commonwealths.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  repeat  our  conviction  that  such  inlerier- 
ence  with  the  right  of  private  contract 
would  be  injurious  and  unjust  if  not  un- 
constitutional. 

The  failure  last  week  of  the  Nation? 
Bank  of  Illinois,  followed  by  the  failures  < 
other  banks  in  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  ar 
West  Superior,  has  called  general  attenl\( 
to  the  lack  of  enforcement  of  our  banki 
laws.  While  the  failure  of  one  of  the  abc 
banks  was  because  of  "  dry  rot,"  some 
the  others  were  carried  down  by  reasor 
the  disaster  which  properly  overtook 
National  Bank  of  Illinois.  We  say  pi 
erly  because  Comptroller  Eckels  has  g 
out  the  following  statement : 

"  The  failure  of  the  bank  is  due  to  in)udi< 
reckless,  and  imprudent  methods  followed  I 
officers  and  not  checked  bv  the  directors,  t1 
their  attention  had  been  individually  called  t 
same  and  over  their  individual  signatures  th< 
promised  to  remedy  the  weak  points  In  the 
condition.  The  largest  source  of  failure 
bank's  holdmgs  of  the  Calumet  Electric  V 
stock,  the  full  amount  of  which  cannot  i 
stated,  for  it  is  discovered  that  a  part  of  sue 
ings  was  not  made  to  appear  on  the  books,  I 
cealed  in  another  account.  This  and  oth* 
and  doubtful  loans  had  been  called  by  spec] 
to  the  attention  of  the  officers  and  direct 
specific  improvement  promised  a  year  ttnc< 

This  very  statement  of  the  Comptroll 
ever,  will  lead  to  many  pertinent  ii 
as  to  the  enforcement  of  our  Nation: 
ing  Law.     We  have  just  learned 
conduct  of  the  bank  was  reckless 
prudent,  but  Mr.  Eckels  knew   tl 
such  conduct  characterized  it  a 
It  now  appears  that  the  Calumet 
Company  had  received  more  than  i 
capital  and  surplus  of  the  bank 
the  directors  must  have   known 
total  liability  of  any  banking   a 
"for  money  borrowed,    includit 
liabilities  of  a  company  or  firm 
ties  of  the  several  members  tlw 
at  no  time  exceed  one-tenth    j 
amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  si 
ation   actually  paid   in."^      So 
National  Banking  Act.       What 
would  like  to  know  about  this  i^i 
is,  whether  we  cannot  have  such 
ment  of  the  law  as  to   protect    1 
against  reckless  and  criminal    v 
law. 
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The  day  before  Christmas,  when  every- 
body was  shopping,  the  street-car  system  of 
Bo6U>n  was  "tied  up."  The  cause  of  the 
strike  was  a  peremptory  demand  of  the 
conductors  and  motormen  for  the  recog- 
aitkm  of  their  Union.  The  West  End 
Railroad  Company,  in  which  the  interests 
of  all  the  shareholders  of  all  the  original 
railroad  corporations  are  now  consolidated, 
has  refused  to  treat  with  its  laborers  except 
as  individuals,  and  the  men  allege  that 
they  are  unable  to  secure  proper  attention 
to  their  grievances.  The  men  voted  to 
strike  on  the  morning  of  December  23, 
tmless  their  demand  for  the  recognition  of 
their  Union  should  be  granted  by  3  o'clock 
of  that  day.  The  officers  of  the  Union  who 
waited  upon  the  President  of  the  West  End 
Company  were  told  by  that  official  that 
only  the  Board  of  Directors  could  take 
the  action  demanded,  and  that  a  majority 
of  the  Board  could  not  be  brought  to- 
gether for  several  days.  He  asked  a 
week's  time,  and  the  officers  of  the  Union 
omaented  to  hold  the  strike  order  in  abey- 
ance for  that  period.  When  the  men  heard 
of  this  agreement,  they  repudiated  the 
action  <^  Sieir  officials.  The  latter,  they 
laid,  had  ejcceeded  their  authority,  and  had 
been  tricked  by  the  street  railway  president, 
vho  wished  delay  to  collect  a  force  of 
Qon-union  men.  The  strike  ordered  by  a 
ujority  of  the  employees  over  the  heads 
of  the  cAdals  was  naturally  obeyed  with 
hesitation  by  many  of  the  workmen,  and 
ii  one  district  was  not  obeyed  at  all.  As  a 
fortfaer  element  of  embarrassment,  unem- 
ployed men  presented  themselves  at  the 
ofioes  of  the  company  in  numbers  that 
dmnjed  the  strikers.  In  a  day  the  strike 
vu  complet^y  broken,  and  the  company 
hu  been  taking  back  what  men  it  would 
on  its  own  terms.  The  men  most  active 
B  the  unions — ^to  the  number  of  eight  hun- 
dnd,  the  men  report — have  been  perma- 
nently laid  off.  The  cause  ot  the  men 
WIS  \otl  chiefly  by  their  want  of  confidence 
in  their  officials. 

The  Ftnnsylvania  Senate  Investigating 
Coaunittee,  which  is  examining  municipal 
ooaditaoiis  in  Philadelphia,  last  week 
tvaed  its  attention  to  the  administration 
of  the  dtf  gas-works.  Professor  Bemis,  of 
Ckicago,  who  was  one  of  the  principal 
widioses,  brought  out  sharply  the  fact 
that  it  was  costing  the  dty  of  Philadelphia 
ttarly  twice  as  much  to  manufacture  coal- 


gas  as  it  would  cost  if  the  public  business 
were  conducted  upon  business  principles — 
nearly  twice  as  much,  in  fact,  as  it  now 
costs  the  city  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  The 
reason  for  the  wasteful  methods  employed 
in  Philadelphia,  he  said,  was  in  part  the 
refusal  of  the  City  Council  to  appropriate 
the  sum  necessary  to  construct  a  modern 
plant  This,  however,  was  the  less  im- 
portant reason.  The  more  important  was 
the  absence  of  Civil  Service  Reform  in  the 
administration  of  the  works.  The  labor 
bill  was  far  higher  than  it  should  be  even 
with  the  present  antiquated  plant,  be- 
cause the  gas-works  were  used  to  furnish 
needless  or  overpaid  places  for  political 
workers.  He  believed  in  public  ownership, 
he  said,  but  he  believied  in  it  as  a  means 
to  secure  the  efficient  service  of  the  public. 
The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  ought  not  to 
be  satisfied  because  they  get  their  gas  20 
per  cent  cheaper  than  the  citizens  of  New 
York.  If  they  wish  to  secure  the  full 
benefit  of  public  ownership,  they  must 
give  their  attention  to  the  public  business, 
and  see  to  it  that  it  is  conducted  upon 
business  principles.  Professor  Bemis's  testi- 
mony was  a  striking  statement  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  Civil  Service  Reform  where  tech- 
nical work  of  any  sort  is  performed  by  the 
public.  Other  witnesses  brought  out  sev- 
eral vivid  illustrations  of  evils  which 
Professor  Bemis  attacked.  Employees  tes- 
tified to  the  payment  of  **  voluntary  "  polit- 
ical assessments,  and  to  a  regular  channel 
through  which  these  passed.  It  was  also 
testified  that  the  private  corporation  which 
supplies  the  city  with  water-gas — at  37 
cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet — was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  on  men  at  the  dictation  of 
the  politicians,  keeping  them,  as  a  rule,  for 
only  a  few  days,  and  then  making  room  for 
other  friends  of  the  politicians.  By  means 
of  this  movable  force  the  corporation 
''kept  in"  with  the  politicians,  and  the 
politicians  ''kept  in"  with  large  numbers 
of  constituents.  The  spoils  system  is  not 
confined  to  works  controlled  by  the  public. 

The  statistical  table  of  the  public  schools 
in  the  largest  ten  cities  of  the  United 
States  has  just  been  reported  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  Boston  ranks  first  in  the 
enrollment,  attendance,  and  value  of  school 
property.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one 
years  are  registered  in  the  schools  of  Bos- 
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ton.  Baltimore  reports  an  average  of  forty- 
eight  ;  Brooklyn,  forty-nine.  New  York 
City  has  the  largest  enrollment  in  the  pub- 
lic day  schools,  but  the  average  of  attend- 
ance does  not  give  her  ranking  with  the 
three  cities  mentioned.  Boston  has  the 
lowest  attendance  of  private  and  parochial 
schools.  It  is  plainly  stated  that  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  city  of  Boston  rank  so 
high  that  they  are  the  favorite  schools  of 
its  citizens.  The  public  school  buildings 
of  Boston  are  the  most  costly  in  the  United 
States.  The  value  of  her  school  property 
per  capita  is  $81 ;  that  of  New  York,  $42 ; 
Brooklyn,  $26 ;  St  Louis,  $21.  The  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  schools  in  New 
York  is  clearly  shown  when  it  is  stated  that 
the  number  in  the  average  daily  attendance 
at  each  building  in  the  city  is  1,172.  The 
average  attendance  in  Brooklyn  is  778  ;  in 
Boston,  354.  As  Boston  ranks  the  highest  in 
average  daily  attendance  and  in  per  capita 
property  value  of  school  population,  she  also 
ranks  highest  in  the  average  salaries  re- 
ceived by  her  teachers.  The  average 
salary  paid  in  Boston  is  $1,000  per  year; 
in  New  York,  $677 ;  in  Brooklyn,  $762.  For 
the  whole  country  it  is  estimated  that  the 
pupils  in  the  common  schools  of  the  coun- 
try— that  is,  in  the  public  elementary,  secon- 
dary, and  high  schools — is  425,000  more 
than  attended  these  schools  in  the  previous 
year.  That  this  increase  is  enormous  is 
shown  when  we  remember  that  the  average 
annual  rate  of  increase  for  ten  years  end- 
ing with  1892  and  1893  was  about  286,000. 
The  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  increase  of  school  attendance  occurred 
during  a  period  of  business  depression 
that  affected  the  whole  country,  and  the 
deduction  is  drawn  that  the  business  de- 
pression which  threw  out  of  employment 
the  children  of  school  age  was  utilized  by 
the  parents  by  giving  these  children  school 
opportunities. 

One  of  the  most  painful  aspects  of  the 
recent  flurry  about  Cuban  affairs  caused 
by  the  agitation  of  the  matter  in  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  the  evidence  in  so  many 
quarters  of  the  diminished  respect  paid  to 
that  body  in  foreign  countries.  There  was 
a  time,  as  Bishop  Potter  reminded  the 
readers  of  The  Outlook  in  his  admirable 
sermon  published  two  weeks  ago,  when  the 
United  States  Senate  was  synonymous 
with  ability,  distinction,  and  leadership. 
The  men  who  gave  it  pre-eminence  as  a 


legislative  body  were  no  more  free  from 
faults  than  their  successors  to-day,  but  they 
had  a  largeness  of  view  which  brought 
with  it  a  certain  steadiness,  and  which 
gave  the  Senate,  what  it  ought  never  to 
lose,  the  authority  which  flows  from  dis- 
passionate and  thoroughly  intelligent  deal- 
ing with  public  questions.  In  recent  years 
the  personnel  of  the  Senate  has  not  only 
suffered  a  great  decline,  but  it  has  ceased 
to  be  a  deliberative  and  conservative  body. 
By  a  strange  transformation,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  become  more  delibera- 
tive and  conservative  than  the  Senate.  The 
foreign  journals  are  saying  in  many  different 
ways  that  very  little  attention  ought  to  be 
attached  to  the  vaporings  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  unfortunately  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  are  saying  the  same 
thing.  They  expect  from  the  Senate  a 
strong,  dignified,  judicial  dealing  with  for- 
eign matters ;  instead  of  that  they  have  had 
a  nervous,  agitated,  fussy,  and  often  need- 
lessly offensive  dealing  with  these  matters. 
Messrs.  Morgan  and  Chandler  give  evi- 
dence in  ability  and  manners  of  the  immeose 
decline  in  the  authority  of  the  Senate  from 
the  days  of  Webster  and  Calhoun.  What 
the  Senate  needs  is  the  presence  of  two  or 
three  strong,  vigorous  leaders  who  are 
afraid  neither  of  their  constituencies  nor 
of  their  associates. 

The  rumors  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Ambassadors  of  the  Great  Powers  at  Con- 
stantinople looking  to  an  enforcement  of 
the  proposed  reforms  in  Turkish  adminis- 
tration  have   continued    during  the  past 
week,  and  have  grown  more  definite.    It  is 
now  said  that,  in  an  audience  between  the 
representatives  of  England,  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  the  Sultan,  the  lat- 
ter was  distinctly  warned  that  if  the  rev- 
enues ceded  for  the  payment  of  the  Turk- 
ish debt  were  in  any  way  encroached  upon, 
European  control  of  the  finances  of  the 
Empire  would    become    inevitable.     The 
Sultan  is  reported  to  have  obstinately  re- 
fused to  concede  any  measure  of  control 
to  the  Powers,   whereupon   the   Russian 
Ambassador  declared  that  the  throne  of 
the  Sultan  might  be  placed  in  iouninent 
peril.     If  the  reports  of  this  interview  are 
to  be  trusted,  they  indicate  a  decided  a<i- 
vance  on  the  vacillating  policy  of  the  past« 
They  also  indicate  an  obstinacy  on   ttx^ 
part  of  the  Sultan  which  is  an3rthing  but 
promising   for  a  peaceful   settlement   of 
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present  difficulties.  The  Ambassadors  are 
holding  frequent  meetings,  and  there  are 
many  evidences  of  the  approach  of  that 
crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
which  has  already  been  too  long  delayed. 

A  protest  has  been  addressed  to  the 
President,  signed  by  a  committee  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  Jerusalem,  against  an  ex- 
traordinary order  issued  by  our  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Olney,  directing  ^'  diplomatic  offi- 
cers to  withhold  Government  protection 
from  all  Americans  whom  the  Consuls  may 
reasonably  suspect  of  having  no  intention 
of  ever  returning  to  the  United  States." 
This  order  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  framed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  with- 
drawing Government  protection  from  all 
our  missionaries  in  the  Turkish  Empire, 
and  officially  notifying  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment that  it  may  massacre  them  as  well 
as  the  Armenians,  since  most  of  these 
missionaries  have  enlisted  for  life  and  in- 
tend to  live  and  die  in  the  land  to  whose 
redemption  from  barbarism,  cruelty,  and 
lust  they  have  consecrated  their  lives. 
The  fact  that  such  an  order  can  be  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  Americans  only  through  the 
protest  of  those  whose  lives  are  endangered 
by  this  act  of  disloyalty  to  America  and 
her  citizens,  emphasizes  the  demand  which 
has  heretofore  been  made  for  giving  Cab- 
inet officers  a  seat  in  our  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  subjecting  them  to  public 
questions  by  members  of  Congress,  after 
tiie  example  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. We  agree  with  the  protestants  that 
this  order  transcends  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  that  it  b  in  contraven- 
tion of  existing  treaties,  that  it  expatriates 
loyal  citizens,  that  it  is  warranted  neither 
by  law  nor  reason,  and  we  may  add  that  it 
dishonors  the  American  flag  and  the  Amer* 
ican  name.  We  hope  that  some  one  in 
Congress  will  take  the  matter  up  and  call 
for  official  information  on  which  Congres- 
siooal  action  may  be  based. 

Last  winter  the  English  Ministry  made 
the  mistake  of  overloading  its  programme, 
and  accomplished  very  liule  in  the  way  of 
specific  legislation,  meeting,  in  fact,  with  a 
sagnsd  defeat,  as  readers  of  The  Outlook 
win  remember,  on  its  educational  measures. 
Thb  year  that  subject  will  be  the  foremost 
matter  before  Parliament^  and  a  number  of 
bills  dealing  with  the  question  will  be  in* 


troduced.  The  principal  bill  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Balfour  instead  of  Sir  John 
Gorst,  who  last  winter  displayed  great  in- 
capacity for  handling  a  delicate  and  uncer- 
tain discussion.  A  new  bill  has  been 
drawn  which,  it  is  said,  meets  with  the 
approval  of  English  Catholics,  and  which 
will  probably  be  so  framed  as  to  avoid 
some  of  the  objections  which  were  urged 
against  the  bill  of  the  last  session ;  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  Ministry,  unless 
it  has  entirely  changed  its  position,  can 
deal  with  this  matter  in  a  way  which  will 
command  the  assent  of  the  nation.  The 
Government  will  also  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  much-abused  procedure  by  which  pri- 
vate legislation  is  carried  through  Parlia- 
ment. Under  the  present  arrangement  all 
private  bills  are  settled  by  party  committees 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  pass  through 
successive  stages  with  heavy  charges  at 
every  turn.  Indeed,  the  expense  attending 
private  legislation  and  the  fortunes  made 
by  what  is  known  as  the  Parliamentary  Bar 
and  by  various  officials  are  among  the  old 
abuses  which  have  too  long  been  protected 
by  inertia  or  indifference  or  the  interests 
of  powerful  persons.  Mr.  Balfour,  it  is 
said,  proposes  to  introduce  a  measure 
which  will  do  away  with  these  abuses  and 
facilitate  l^slation  for  local  ends  without 
heavy  expense.  An  Irish  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  is  also  to  be  introduced,  with  a 
Masters'  and  Workman's  Bill,  an  Employ- 
ers' Limited  Liability  Bill,  and  other  subor- 
dinate measures.  There  has  been  a  de- 
cided flurry  in  Irish  politics  caused  by  the 
discovery  that  Ireland  has  been  overtaxed, 
and  an  urgent  demand  is  made  by  the 
Irish  members  that  a  large  sum  of  money 
thus  taken  from  Ireland  shall  be  refunded. 
It  is  charged  that  the  country  is  overtaxed 
annually  about  twelve  millions  of  dollars, 
and  as  this  has  been  going  on  for  a  number 
of  years  the  Irish  are  naturally  inclined  to 
press  their  claim  for  rebate. 

The  publication  of  the  text  of  the  treaty 
between  China  and  Russia,  which  now 
only  awaits  the  signatures  of  the  fimperors 
of  the  two  countries,  makes  still  more  defi- 
nite the  foct  that  Russia  has  acquired  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  great  Eastern 
Empire.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  Russia 
secures  the  right  to  run  her  great  Siberian 
railroad  to  Kirin,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
way  through  Manchuria,  and  Vladivostok 
will  be  connected  with  Port  Arthur.  .  The 
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Russians  are  also  authorized  to  keep  as 
many  troops  as  Russia  thinks  necessary  to 
protect  her  stations ;  which  means,  practi- 
cally, to  send  as  many  men  into  Manchuria  as 
she  pleases.  Port  Arthur  is  to  be  fortified 
by  the  Russians  as  a  matter  of  protection  to 
China,  and  in  time  of  war  Russia  may  use 
it  as  a  basis  for  operations  or  concentrate 
her  forces  there  as  she  chooses;  this 
means  that  Russian  military  control  is  to 
include  not  only  Manchuria,  but  the  Liao 
Tung  Peninsula.  More  than  this,  Russian 
army  officers  are  to  be  selected  to  reorgan- 
ize the  Chinese  army — a  privilege  which 
may  carry  with  it  the  most  momentous 
results,  for  there  are  many  European  mili- 
tary critics  who  believe  that  admirable 
jighting  material  exists  in  China  if  it  can 
only  be  intelligently  disciplined.  Gordon 
believed  this,  and  Lord  Wolseley,  who 
ought  to  know  what  he  is  talking  about, 
agrees  with  him.  All  this  means  an  im- 
mense advance  of  Russian  influence  and 
authority  in  the  Far  East  In  possession 
of  Port  Arthur,  with  as  many  men  as  she 
chooses  to  put  there,  and  as  extensive  forti- 
fications as  she  chooses  to  build,  with  rail- 
road connections  through  Siberia  to  Rus- 
sia, with  a  practical  control  of  China  for 
purposes  of  drawing  supplies  behind  her, 
and  with  a  paramount  influence  at  Pekin 
in  the  determination  of  Chinese  policy, 
Russian  power  in  the  East  will  be  im- 
mensely augmented  and  consolidated.  Thus 
in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West,  Russia 
is  rapidly  becoming  most  conspicuosly 
active. 

The  tragic  interest  of  the  situation  in 
Armenia  has  diverted  attention  from 
Greece ;  but  in  any  settlement  of  the  Blast- 
em  question  the  Greeks  have  a  great  in- 
terest, and  are  likely  to  have  some  share  of 
the  spoils.  In  Crete  the  Turks  have  been 
following  their  usual  policy  of  procrasti- 
nation, delay,  and  evasion  of  promises,  and 
the  Cretans  have  formally  declared  that 
the  reforms  promised  them  have  not  been 
effected;  but  the  Greek  Government  has 
wisely  taken  a  conservative  position,  and 
has  held  the  country  back  from  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  agitation.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  Government  is  apparently  not 
indifferent  to  popular  sentiment,  nor  to  the 
possible  complications  of  the  near  future ; 
nor  is  it  likely  to  entirely  escape  the  strong 
influence  of  the  army,  the  officers  of  which 
are  intensely  dissatisfied  with  the  inaction 


imposed  upon  them.  While  holding  the 
country  back,  the  Government  is  evidently 
getting  ready  for  emergencies.  The  active 
force  of  the  Greek  army  has  been  very 
largely  increased,  improved  rifles  have  been 
introduced,  organization  is  being  studied, 
and  many  steps  are  being  taken  to  secure 
higher  efficiency.  Financial  difficulties,  of 
which  Greece  has  more  than  her  share,  do 
not  appear  to  impose  economy  on  any 
country  when  military  preparations  are  in 
question.  Greece  is  practically  bankrupt, 
but  it  is  spending  money  on  its  army  as  if 
it  had  a  surplus,  and  there  is  some  talk  of 
providing  the  sinews  of  war  by  means  of  a 
popular  loan. 

Georg  von  Bunsen,  who  died  last  week, 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  personal- 
ities of  our  time.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of 
the  famous  diplomatist  and  scholar,  Baron 
von  Bunsen,  and  was  born  in  Rome  when 
his  father  was  Prussian  Minister  there. 
Georg  von  Bunsen  had  his  university 
education  at  Berlin  and  Bonn,  but  his 
broader  education  was  in  England  (where 
his  father  was  then  Ambassador)  in  study- 
ing the  practical  application  of  philosophy 
to  politics.  These  years  of  close  compan- 
ionship only  emphasized  Georg  von  Bun- 
sen's  peculiar  resemblance  to  the  gentle, 
refined,  spiritual,  and  thoroughly  sane 
spirit  of  his  father.  Few  instances  show 
such  a  direct  inheritance.  In  1862  the 
younger  Bunsen  was  elected  to  the  Prussian 
House  of  Representatives,  to  which  he 
belongedunintemiptedly  until  1879.  From 
1867  to  1884  he  was  also  a  member  oi  the 
North  German  and  of  the  German  Reichs- 
tags. In  spite  of  natural  oratorical  gifts, 
his  parliamentary  labors  were  not  so  much 
those  of  a  speaker  as  of  a  hard-working 
member  of  many  committees,  especially 
those  on  the  Budget  and  on  Education. 
These  labors  were  brought  to  an  abrupt 
termination  by  Prince  Bismark's  rude  sup- 
pression of  the  Liberals,  and  the  German 
Reichstag  saw  no  more  significant  scene 
than  on  the  day  when  Georg  von  Bunsen 
and  Theodor  Mommsen  walked  out  of  the 
House  for  the  last  time.  Despite  this, 
Bunsen  always  recognized  the  great  ability 
of  the  not  over- scrupulous  Chancellor,  and 
in  the  crisis  of  1890  was  the  first  to  declare 
that  only  one  man  could  now  lead  Germany 
with  satisfaction  to  all  parties — the  then 
almost  unknown  General  von  Caprivi.  Of 
late  years  Bunsen  devoted  l^s  time  to  the 
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direction  of  many  helpful  undertakings  in 
the  domain  of  economics  and  charity.  No 
such  endeavor,  however,  could  have  had  a 
more  far-reaching  influence  than  that  which 
came  from  his  own  home,  a  home  which 
knit  together  many  hearts  from  many  lands. 
The  b^utif ul  living  about  which  we  have 
read  in  **  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life  "  and 
in  the  memoirs  of  Bunsen's  father  and 
mother  has  been  as  characteristic  of  those 
who  have  continued  the  English  home  in 
Germany. 

The  hard  times  in  the  West  Indies  ow- 
ing to  the  increasing  loss  of  the  European 
sugar  market  are  becoming  daily  more 
evident.  Germany,  France,  Austria,  and 
other  European  Governments  have  been 
fostering  the  industry  of  beet-sugar  raising 
by  paying  a  bounty  upon  every  hundred- 
weight  of  sugar  exported.  Our  readers 
will  remember  that  six  months  since  the 
German  Agrarians  won  a  legislative  battle 
on  this  issue.  Five  years  ago  the  Imperial 
Diet  had  reduced  the  sugar  bounty  by  one- 
half,  and  had  declared  that,  imder  ceitain 
conditions,  the  bounty  should  entirely  cease 
by  the  middle  of  1897.  This  so  angered 
the  Agrarians  that  they  repealed  the  law 
and  restored  the  bounty  to  its  old  place,  an 
action  of  course  depressing  the  general 
market.  The  areas  given  to  beet  culture 
in  Europe  became  greater.  We  hardly 
realize  the  vast  preponderance  of  the  sugar 
industry  in  the  West  Indies.  For  instance, 
in  Barbadoes  nine-tenths  of  the  total  prod- 
uct is  cane-sugar.  An  English  Commis- 
sion has  now  been  appointed  to  report  on 
the  condition  of  the  islands.  The  coming 
debate  in  Parliament  will  directly  attack 
the  bounty  system.  In  1 886  Mr.  Gladstone 
said : 

"  M  J  desire  is  that  the  British  consumer  should 
have  sugmr  at  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  can  be 
produced,  without  arbitrarv  favor  to  any  one  en- 
gaged in  the  competition ;  bat  I  cannot  regard  with 
fovorany  cheapness  produced  by  means  of  sub- 
akties  of  foreign  States,  designed  to  cripple  capital- 
ists mud  workmen  engaged  in  a  lawful  branch  ot 
British  trade." 

The  British  West  Indian  sugar-planters 
favor  the  placing  of  countervailing  duties 
on  Continental  sugar,  or  the  calling  of  an 
international  conference  to  arrange  for 
abolishing  the  bounties  on  beet-sugar.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  latter  plan  will  pre- 
vail; it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  fair 
competition. 


For  1897 


The  following  are  some  of  the  reforms 
to  be  worked  for  in  1897 : 

A  permanent  tribunal  for  the  settlement 
of  all  controversies  between  Great  Briiain 
and  the  United  States. 

Adequate  support  of  the  American  flag 
and  adequate  protection  to  American  life 
and  property  on  foreign  soil. 

A  financial  system  which  will  provide  a 
currency  increasing  with  the  increase  of 
population  and  of  business,  and  so  sub- 
stantial in  its  foundation  as  to  inspire  con- 
fidence and  credit  at  home  and  abroad. 

Taxation  adjusted  according  to  the  pos- 
sessions and  incomes,  not  according  to  the 
expenditures,  of  the  persons  taxed ;  and 
levied  on  corporations  at  the  same  valua- 
tions of  property  as  on  individuals. 

Municipal  ownership  of  all  "natural 
monopolies;"  in  lieu  of  such  ownership, 
no  franchises  granted  for  more  than  one 
generation. 

Reform  of  the  primaries :  so  that  the 
people  shall  nominate  the  candidates  as 
well  as  elect  them. 

A  direct  practical  recognition  and  adop- 
tion of  the  referendum  and  the  initiative  in 
State  and  municipal  politics. 

In  manufacturing  centers  and  great 
cities,  adequate  homes  for  wage-workers, 
with  free  access  to  pure  water  and  bright 
sunshine;  no  dark  bedrooms,  no  un ven- 
tilated halls,  no  basement  living-rooms,  no 
rear  tenements. 

Co-operation  of  all  denominations  in 
Home  Missionary  and  Foreign  Missionary 
work.  No  fighting  of  Christians  among 
themselves ;  all  Christian  forces  joined  to 
fight  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 

Absolute  freedom  of  discussion  of  all 
ethical,  Biblical,  and  theological  topics 
within  the  Church  of  Christ.  No  turning 
reverent  souls  out  to  carry  on  their  discus- 
sions outside  the  Church. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  reforms  which 
The  Outlook  asks  its  readers  to  help  for- 
ward toward  accomplishment  in  1897. 

The  New  Governors 

The  special  attention  of  our  readers  is 
directed  to  the  article  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of  The  Outlook  on  the  twenty-five 
State  Governors  who  were  elected  last 
autumn,^  the  majority  of  whom  are  just 
now  beginning  their  new  administrations. 
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On  the  whole,  we  think  that  our  readers 
will  agree  with  us  that  this  survey  of  the 
Governors-elect,  the  material  for  which 
has  been  obtained  by  extensive  corre- 
spondence, and  our  object  in  which  has 
been  exact  though  kindly  portraiture,  gives 
a  reasonable  ground  for  a  tempered  opti- 
mism respecting  the  future  of  America.  They 
show  clearly  that  excellence  in  character 
is  not  confined  to  any  party  or  any  locality. 
The  Republican  Wolcott,  the  Democratic 
Adams,  the  Populist  Rogers,  and  the  free- 
silver  Johnston,  may  serve  as  illustrations 
of  the  truth  of  both  statements.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  the  Governors-elect  gen- 
erally represent  the  better,  if  not  the  best, 
sentiment  and  character  of  their  respective 
parties,  and  this  in  spite  of  machines.  When- 
ever the  peoi)le  get  control  of  the  primaries 
and  determine  the  nominations,  as  they 
now  determine  the  elections,  the  better 
sentiment,  of  the  victorious  party  will  be 
embodied  in  its  chosen  representatives. 

The  Basis  of  Government 

Three  correspondents  on  page  33  write 
in  reply  to  a  recent  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  first  cites  Herbert  Spencer  as 
an  authority  for  the  doctrine  that  govern- 
ment rests  on  the  consent  of  the  governed ; 
the  second  questions  whether  the  will  of 
the  majority  is  not  the  same  as  the  will  of 
God,  since  all  men  are  God's  children ; 
the  third  considers  all  human  law  coercive 
and  despotic  in  its  nature,  and  that  only 
the  individual,  not  the  community,  has  a 
conscience. 

To  the  first  we  reply  that  we  decline  to 
accept  Herbert  Spencer  as  an  authority  in 
the  sphere  of  either  morals  or  religion. 
One  who  is  an  agnostic  in  religion  and  a 
utilitarian  if  not  a  hedonist  in  ethics,  can- 
not consistently  recognize  any  higher  stand- 
ard of  political  duty  than  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  greatest  number,  ascertained 
by  their  vote.  To  the  second  we  reply 
that,  as  an  individual  may  be  governed,  not 
by  his  conscience,  but  by  his  passions,  his 
prejudices,  or  his  sensual  self-interest,  so 
may  a  community.  History  affords  awful 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition. 
And  when  it  is  so  governed,  the  wrf  ck  is  as 
much  more  terrible  than  the  wreck  of  a  com- 
munity as  the  number  Involved  is  greater. 

Our  third  correspondent,  who  proposes  as 
a  basis  of  government  the  proposition  that 
«♦  corporations  have  no  souls,"  and  in\plies 


that  the  State  is  a  corporation  and  cannot 
have  a  soul,  answers,  so  far  as  our  readers 
are  concerned,  his  closing  statement  that 
it  is  not  for  us  to  say  our  forefathers  were 
wrong  in  putting  slavery  into  the  organic 
law. 

Our  position  is,  in  a  sentence:  that 
neither  king,  oligarchy,  aristocracy,  nor 
democracy  can  make  a  law :  society,  how- 
ever it  is  organized,  can  only  discover  and 
apply  law,  the  authority  of  which  rests 
neither  in  the  power  of  a  king,  the  will  of  a 
majority,  nor  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
but  in  God  Himself. 

The  Pastor 

The  true  pastor  is  both  bom  and  made. 
He  is  a  man  of  catholic  and  quick  symp2L' 
thies.  He  instinctively  weeps  with  those 
that  weep,  and  rejoices  with  those  that 
rejoice.  Whoever  stumbles  he  is  appre- 
hensive, whoever  falls  he  is  hurt,  whoever 
triumphs  he  is  victorious.  Created  to  be 
a  p^sonal  friend,  he  is  trained  by  the  school 
of  experience  in  the  art  of  spiritual  friend- 
ship. He  has  wrestled  with  doubts,  been 
assailed  by  temptation,  known  the  travail 
of  grief,  and  in  all  has  been  conqueror 
and  more  than  conqueror.  He  loves  the 
little  children,  and  shares  their  frolics ;  his 
heart  beats  high  with  the  exuberant  hopes 
of  youth ;  he  is  eager  to  share  in  the  strug- 
gles of  middle  life,  and,  endowed  with  a 
prophetic  imagination,  he  shares  the  calm 
of  old  age. 

For  his  sympathy  is  a  bestowing,  not  a 
demanding,  sympathy.  The  secret  of  his 
life  is  in  hidden  springs,  which  are  never 
dry.  Like  his  Master,  he  might  say,  "  I 
have  meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of." 
This  life  he  is  eager  to  share  with  others. 
Pastoral  work  is  never  a  toil  to  him ;  if  it 
is  a  sacrifice,  it  is  always  a  joyful  sacrifice  : 
for  it  is  always  a  joy  to  give  one's  life  in 
service  to  others.  What  is  burdensome 
and  also  useless  is  the  effort  to  impart  a 
life  one  does  not  possess.  As  -the  bom 
artist  cannot  see  a  beautiful  picture  in 
nature  without  trying  to  reproduce  it  with 
brush  or  pencil ;  as  the  bom  musician, 
when  he  sees  a  cathedral  organ,  is  possessed 
with  a  great  desire  to  sit  at  the  keyboard 
and  make  it  speak  for  him  to  others ;  as 
the  bom  orator,  seeing  a  great  audience 
listlessly  inattenti\-e  while  some  unhappy 
wight  without  ideas  or  without  power  to 
express  them  meanders  helplessly  along. 
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is  Ailed  with  a  passionate  eagerness  to 
wake  that  sleepy  audience  up  and  make  it 
alive  with  thought  and  feeling — so  the  born 
pastor,  seeing  an  individual  soul  in  any 
experience  which  companionship  may  suc- 
cor or  enrich,  is  eager  to  bring  his  own 
life  into  play  that  he  may  aid  the  feeble, 
lift  up  the  fsdlen,  or  add  to  the  heavenly 
exaltation  of  th&  divinely  victorious. 

Yet  though  this  service  is  not  a  toil,  it 
costs  him  much  ;  for  nothing  is  of  any 
spiritual  value  to  the  recipient  which  has  not 
cost  the  giver  something.  Of  the  pastor  as 
of  the  Christ  it  may  be  said,  He  takes  our 
infirmities  and  bears  our  diseases.  *'  With 
the  true  pastor,"  says  Dr.  John  Watson, 
*'  visitation  is  a  spiritual  labor,  intense  and 
arduous,  beside  which  reading  and  study 
are  light  and  easy.  When  he  has  been 
with  ten  families  and  done  his  best  by  each, 
he  comes  home  trembling  in  his  very  limbs 
and  worn  out  in  soul.''  He  has  given 
more  than  eloquence  or  sound  doctrine; 
he  has  given  life,  and  it  has  cost  him  some- 
thing of  his  own  life. 

The  best  pastor  is  rarely  a  best 
preacher :  his  sympathies  are  too  individ- 
ual ;  he  cannot  generalize  experiences  nor 
deal  with  souls  in  masses.  The  home  is 
his  sanctuary,  the  bedside  his  pulpit,  the 
affection  of  his  befriended  flock  his  recom- 
pense. Others  may  have  the  admiration  of 
their  great  congregations  as  their  fee  ;  he 
b  the  father  of  his  people,  and  has  the  love 
of  his  spiritual  household  as  his  reward. 
And  when  life's  changes  or  the  last  |;reat 
change  separates  him  from  his  charge,  his 
name  is  cherished  with  an  undying  rever- 
ence, like  that  which  the  devout  Roman 
Catholic  pays  to  his  tutelar  saint 

In  our  admiring  reverence  for  the 
prophet-preacher  let  us  not  forget  to  render 
a  reverential  love  to  the  pastor-friend. 

The  Lives  of  the  Saints 

It  is,  at  the  first  glance,  surprising  to 
find  Dr.  James  Martineau  saying,  <*  We  lost 
the  true  notion  of  human  culture  when  we 
threw  away  the  'Lives  of  the  Saints;'" 
surprising,  that  is,  to  find  such  an  expres- 
sion coming  from  such  a  radically  Protest- 
ant source;  but  it  is  easy  to  divine  Dr. 
Martineau's  meaning  and  to  accept  his 
statement  In  the  same  essay  he  says  that 
the  fault  of  a  purely  secular  education  is 
that  it  is  limited  to  the  knowledge  of  things, 
and  brings  the  student's  mind  rarely  into 


any  admiring  contact  with  pre-eminent  per- 
sons. ''We  teach  him  the  grammar  and 
the  forms  of  speech,  but  few  of  the  things 
most  worthy  to  be  spoken.  We  teach  him 
the  seas  and  lands,  the  rivers  and  mountains 
of  a  dead  or  empty  world,  but  of  the  his- 
tories they  have  passed  through,  the  proud 
passages  of  his  country's  life,  the  good  men 
that  should  be  as  the  beacon  to  his  path, 
we  too  often  leave  him  in  ignorance."  This 
sentence  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau's meaning,  with  regard  to  the  loss 
which  the  English-speaking  world  sustained 
when  it  threw  away  the  "Lives  of  the 
Saints ;"  and  he  makes  that  meaning  still 
clearer  when  he  adds:  "The  soul  grows 
godlike,  not  by  its  downward  gaze  at  inferior 
nature,  but  by  its  uplifted  look  at  thought 
and  goodness  greater  than  its  o wn. "  These 
words  remind  one  of  Dr.  Jowett's  statement 
that  in  the  future  ethical  education  will  be 
taught  largely  through  bic^raphy — ^that  is 
to  say,  not  by  abstract  statement,  but  by 
familiarizing  the  student  with  the  careers 
and  characters  of  those  whose  lives  have 
illustrated  the  moral  quality  in  a  high  degree. 
Every  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  chil- 
dren knows  how  much  easier  it  is  to  not 
only  teach  them  a  truth,  but  inspire  en- 
thusiasm for  that  truth,  by  using  the  example 
of  some  great  life  or  some  noble  character. 
Hero-worship  is,  as  Carlyle  saw,  a  divine 
instinct  We  sometimes  make  mistakes 
about  our  heroes,  and  set  up  those  who 
are  im  worthy  of  our  homage,  but  the  instinct 
which  compels  us  to  admire  superiority  is 
one  of  the  noblest  things  we  possess.  Some 
day  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  will  be  rewritten, 
not  from  the  ecclesiastical,  but  from  the 
spiritual,  point  of  view ;  and  when  they  are 
so  presented,  they  will  be  the  richest  ma- 
terial possible  for  the  education  of  the  young, 
the  inspiration  of  the  mature,  and  the  con- 
solation of  the  old. 

A  Notable  Biography 

"The  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life,"  by 
Justin  McCarthy,  the  first  installment  of 
which  appears  in  the  current  number  of 
The  Outlook,  will  probably  be  the  most 
widely  read  and  acceptable  biography  of 
the  great  English  statesman  which  has  yet 
appeared.  It  is  not  wise,  as  a  rule,  to 
publish  the  biography  of  a  man  still  living ; 
but  Mr.  Gladstone's  political  career  has 
been  so  completely  rounded  out,  and  he 
has  lived  to  such  a  great  age,  that  it  is  pos- 
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sible  to  tell  the  story  of  his  life  as  if  it 
were  already  finished.  That  story  is  of  the 
very  first  interest  to  all  English-speaking 
peoples,  because  it  is  the  biography  of  one 
of  the  foremost  men  of  his  time.  He  not 
only  has  been  a  great  political  leader  and 
constructive  statesman,  but  is  a  great  per- 
sonality, notable  for  distinction  of  char- 
acter, intelligence,  and  influence.  The 
story  is  to  be  told  by  the  man  best  quali- 
fied to  tell  it  Mr.  McCarthy  is  a  trained 
historian  and  writer,  with  a  special  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  the  last  half-century. 
He  has  known  Mr.  Gladstone  familiarly,  if 
not  intimately;  there  have  been  times 
when  he  has  been  in  constant  association 
with  him.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  agitation 
for  Home  Rule  in  Ireland.  He  combines 
in  a  rare  degree  intimate  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  and  a  style  which  is  at  once  pop- 
ular and  admirable.  In  the  preparation  of 
this  biography  he  has  had  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has  also 
cordially  lent  his  aid  to  The  Outlook  in  its 
endeavor  to  secure  for  the  work  illustration 
which  should  be  at  once  interesting,  typi- 
cal, and  significant.  As  the  biography 
progresses  it  will  be  enriched  with  por- 
traits of  Mr.  Gladstone,  his  friends,  and 
the  great  men  of  his  time,  which  will  be  of 
very  unusual  value.  There  will  also  be  a 
great  number  of  other  illustrations,  all 
interpretative  of  the  text  and  illustrative 
of  the  man  and  his  life.  No  romance 
could  have  a  greater  human  interest  than 
this  story,  which  will  be  presented  to  the 
readers  of  The  Outlook  in  the  successive 
Magazine  Numbers  of  the  coming  year. 

The  Theology  of  an  Evolutionist 

The  objection  which  religious  people 
have  felt,  and  which  many  still  feel,  to  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  is  not  wholly  as 
explained  by  the  New  York  **  Tribune ;" 
"  It  overthrew  the  popular  anthropomorphic 
conception  of  God,  and  the  popular  belief 
in  the  literal  truthfulness  of  the  Bible." 
These  objections  existed,  but  there  were 
others  deeper  and  more  serious. 

The  Christian  creed,  not  merely  embod- 
ied in  ecclesiastical  formularies,  but  ex- 
pressed  in  continuous  preaching,  and 
entertained  in  the  common  thought  of  the 
laity,  was  to  this  effect :  God  made  man 
perfect ;  he  fell ;  as  a  consequence  of  that 
fall  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death 
through  sin ;  to  recover  man  from  this  fall 


and  to  redeem  him  from  its  consequences 
Jesus  Christ  lived,  died,  and  rose  again 
from  the  dead.  A  philosophy  which  denied 
the  fall  of  Adam  seemed  to  the  Christian 
believer  to  destroy  the  foundation  of  this 
belief,  and  bring  the  whole  superstructure 
down  in  ruins.  The  intellectual  process  of 
the  ordinary  religious  thinker  was  very 
simple:  If  there  was  no  fall,  there  is  no 
sin ;  if  there  is  no  sin,  there  is  no  redemp- 
tion. The  devout  Christian  can  reconstruct 
his  anthropomorphic  conception  of  God, 
and  substitute  therefor  faith  in  the  Divine 
Immanence.  He  can  reconstruct  his  belief 
in  a  dictated  revelation,  and  substitute 
therefor  faith  in  a  spiritual  and  pro- 
gressive revelation.  But  he  cannot  be 
persuaded  that  there  is  no  sin  in  the  world — 
he  is  too  conscious  of  it ;  nor  that  there  is 
no  divine  forgiveness  of  sin,  for  he  has 
come  to  the  Physician  and  has  been  healed. 

To  many,  evolution  appears  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrines  of  fall,  sin,  pardon,  and 
redemption.  It  has  sometimes  seemed  so 
even  to  its  defenders ;  it  has  often  seemed 
so  as  interpreted  by  its  defenders.  The 
devout  soul  can  reconcile  evolution  with 
a  theistic  theory  of  creation  and  with  a 
spiritual  theory  of  revelation,  but  he  knows 
not  how  to  reconcile  it  with  his  Christian 
faith  in  the  reality  of  sin  and  salvation. 
It  appears  to  him  that  if  evolution  is  true 
there  is  no  fall,  that  sin  is  only  an  im- 
perfection, that  pardon  is  only  pity  for  the 
unfortunate,  and  that  the  only  redemption 
is  growth. 

The  object  of  the  series  of  articles  on 
The  Theology  of  an  Evolutionist,  by 
the  senior  editor  of  The  Outlook,  com- 
menced in  this  issue,  is  to  afford  some 
answer  to  this  difficulty.  He  has  himself 
experienced  the  difficult}' ;  for  a  consider- 
able time  it  prevented  him  from  accepting 
evolution.  In  these  articles  he  traces  the 
process  by  which  he  has  overcome  the 
difficulty,  retained  his  belief  in  fall,  sin, 
forgiveness,  and  redemption,  and  yet  be- 
come an  evolutionist  These  articles  are 
an  attempt  to  relate  the  facts  of  Christian 
experience — penitence  for  sin,  peace  in 
pardon,  joy  in  deliverance — in  terms  con- 
sistent with  evolutionary  philosophy ;  con- 
sistent, let  us  say,  with  Christ's  own  evolu- 
tionary definition  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  : 

"  So  is  the  Kingdom  of  Gody  as  if  a  man 
should  cast  seed  into  the  ground,  and 
should  sleep,  and  rise  night  and  day,  and 
the  seed  should  spring  and  grow  up,  he 
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knoweth  not  how.  For  the  earth  bringeth 
forth  fruit  of  herself ;  first  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  after  that  the  full  com  in  the  ear." 
It  may  be  quite  impossible  to  reconcile 
evolutionary  philosophy  with  sixteenth- 
century  theological  formularies;  but  it 
may  be  quite  possible  that  both  Christ's 
teaching  and  the  experience  which  has 
grown  out  of  it  are  consistent  with  evolu- 
tionary philosophy — more  consistent  with 
it  than  they  are  with  sixteenth-century 
theological  formularies.  Whether  that  be 
so  or  not  it  will  be  for  the  reader  to 
consider  after  reading  and  pondering  *'  The 
Theology  of  an  Evolutionist." 

The  Life  of  the  Spirit 

The  Man  Christ  Jesus 

The  clear  recognition  of  the  normal  hu- 
man life  of  Christ  is  one  of  the  great  gains 
of  modem  religious  thought  To  his  dis- 
ciples, who  felt  the  touch  of  his  hand  and 
heard  the  tones  of  his  voice ;  to  the  little 
group  of  twelve,  who  often  lived  with  him 
in  the  intimacy  of  the  most  familiar  inter- 
course ;  to  the  throngs  who  waited  to  see 
him  pass,  or  to  hear  those  simple,  beauti- 
ful, and  searching  talks — to  all  these  Christ 
was  never  less  ^n  man,  however  greater 
than  man.  There  was  no  confusion  of  two 
personalities  in  the  thought  of  his  contem- 
poraries ;  no  blurring  of  the  clear  outlines 
of  a  warm,  vital,  real  human  career ;  no 
substitution  of  a  strange,  unhuman,  incom- 
prehensible personality  in  place  of  the  son 
of  Mary,  who  was  bom  at  Bethlehem,  had 
gone  up  to  the  Temple  while  yet  a  child 
and  talked  with  the  doctors  of  the  law, 
had  spoken  in  many  places  in  Judea  and 
Galilee,  had  died  at  Jerusalem  as  other 
men  die,  and  been  buried  as  other  men 
were  buried.  All  this  the  men  and  women 
who  had  become  his  followers  knew  about 
Christ;  and  to  them  he  was  as  real, 
natural,  and  normal  a  man  as  John  or 
Matthew  or  Peter.  There  was  nothing 
abnormal  about  him,  although  there  was 
much  that  was  exceptional  and  unique; 
there  was  nothing  phantasmal  about  him, 
ahhough  there  were  things  which  were  in- 
Bprehensible. 


Those  who  saw  sight  restored  to  the 
blind  and  life  given  back  to  the  dead  saw 
nothing  strange  or  unnatural  in  the  bear- 
ing of  the  healer,  or  incomprehensible  and 
mysterious  in  his  methods.     Nothing  could 


be  in  more  striking  and  significant  con- 
trast than  the  simplicity  with  which  Christ 
did  the  wonderful  works  which  are  called 
miracles,  and  the  air  of  cheap  mystery 
with  which  modem  attempts  to  use  what 
are  called  supematural  powers  or  to  pro- 
duce what  are  called  supernatural  effects 
are  surrounded.  The  sane  spiritual  mind, 
after  witnessing  one  of  these  attempts, 
longs  to  get  into  the  open  air;  nothing 
coiild  be  more  unwholesome  and  spiritually 
repulsive  than  that  mockery  of  spiritual 
intercourse  miscalled  the  spiritual  seance. 
From  all  that  was  abnormal,  morbid,  or 
spiritually  unnatural  Christ  was  as  free  as 
a  great  artist  is  from  tricks  of  manner  or 
a  great  nature  from  pretension.  In  his 
divinest  moments  Christ  was  unaffectedly 
and  simply  human  in  his  aspect,  expres- 
sion, and  experience ;  in  those  mysterious 
hours  at  the  threshold  of  which  thought 
stands  reverent  and  abashed,  all  that  a  man 
may  feel  Christ  must  have  felt,  however 
much  may  have  been  added  of  experience 
beyond  the  ken  of  human  kind.  It  was  no 
unnatural  and  abnormal  power  which 
flowed  from  the  touch  and  in  the  command 
of  this  quiet,  sympathetic,  tender-hearted 
teacher;  it  was  rather  the  exaltation  and 
sublimation  of  his  natural  force;  it  was 
the  overflow  of  that  spiritual  vitality  within 
him  upon  which  the  whole  world  was  to 
draw.  The  healing,  the  feeding  of  the 
multitude,  the  raising  of  the  dead,  were 
marvelous  and  incomprehensible  manifesta- 
tions of  authority  over  material  conditions ; 
but  to  the  men  who  saw  them  these  works 
must  have  seemed  perfectly  natural.  One 
who  really  saw  what  was  in  Christ  might 
have  predicted  them  ;  they  carried  no  ele- 
ment of  surprise  with  them  ;  for,  from  such 
an  one  as  he,  they  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. They  were  as  natural  to  him  as 
walking  was  to  Peter,  or  speaking  to  Paul. 
When  one  looks  at  these  marvelous  works 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  man  who 
wrought  them,  they  cease  to  be  strange 
and  difficult  to  believe. 

When  speculation  began,  however,  to 
play  about  this  wonderful  personality,  to 
separate  it  into  faculties,  to  divide  it  into  a 
dual  nature,  to  mark  the  line  between  the 
human  and  the  divine,  then  stiaightway 
the  clear  and  beautiful  figure  of  Christ  be- 
gan to  loom  strange  and  mysterious  in  the 
thought  of  Christendom.  In  losing  the 
sense  of  the  reality  of  his  human  nature 
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and  life,  men  lost  closeness  of  touch,  inti- 
macy of  feeling,  frankness  and  simplicity 
of  fellowship  with  him;  he  receded  from 
their  view,  the  outlines  of  his  face  became 
shadowy,  the  tones  of  his  voice  seemed 
remote  and  alien ;  the  memory  of  his  works 
was  suffered  to  surround  the  worker  like 
a  magical  veil  through  which  mortal  eyes 
must  not  strive  to  look.  He  who  had 
lived,  so  to  speak,  in  the  open  ;  who  loved 
highways,  the  seashore,  and  the  places 
where  men  gather,  no  less  than  mountain 
solitudes  and  desert  places;  who  ate  at 
family  tables,  used  homely  speech,  cared 
for  little  children,  and  spoke  intimately  to 
fallen  women,  gradually  withdrew  from  the 
near  gaze  of  men  into  the  infinite  distance 
where  God  was  exiled  from  the  world  he 
had  made,  and  became  himself  a  kind  of 
second  divinity;  more  tender  than  the 
Father — had  he  not  human  memories  and 
associations  ? — but  still  far  above  the  touch 
of  human  hands  and  the  sound  of  human 
voices. 

But  man  must  needs  have  the  love  of 
man  and  the  sympathy  of  man,  and  ^  it 
came  to  pass  that,  as  Christ  slowly  climbed 
the  steps  of  the  white  throne  and  took  on 
the  ineffable  majesty  of  the  Godhead,  the 
tender,  sorrowful  face  of  the  virgin  mother 
grow  more  and  more  distinct  and  beautiful 
in  the  thoughts  of  men.  There  must  be 
some  one  nearer  God  than  themselves,  and 
yet  like  themselves  in  need  and  memory 
and  hope,  to  whom  they  could  speak ;  ^ 
some  one  who  understood  their  experi- 
ences and  spoke  their  language.  And  so 
it  came  to  pass,  out  of  the  deep  necessities 
of  the  human  soul  and  the  himian  life, 
that  Mary  became  our  intercessor  between 
her  own  son  and  his  human  brothers ;  and 
the  Christ  who  died  for  -his  brothers,  and 
who,  in  dying,  pardoned  those  who  smote 
him,  vanished,  in  a  way,  out  of  the  life  he 
lived  and  the  world  he  had  redeemed.  In 
the  history  of  human  thought  few  things 
have  been  more  strange  or  pathetic  than 
the  loss  of  the  sense  of  the  reality  of  the 
humanity  of  Christ ;  for  no  revelation  was 
ever  more  complete  than  that  which  set 
the  figure  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus  in  the 
crowded  highways  of  the  world. 

The  difficulty  of  believing  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  life  which  the  great  spiritual 
teachers  have  always  given  lies  not  in  the 
interpretation  but  in  ourselves.  There  are 
moments  in  which  we  know  that  life  has 


all  the  glory  with  which  it  has  been  clothed 
by  prophet  and  poet.  We  need  no  dem- 
onstration in  these  hours  of  exaltation; 
we  see  with  our  own  eyes.  On  the  moun- 
tain summit  no  one  doubts  the  great 
sweep  of  landscape,  beautiful  and  benig- 
nant to  the  curve  of  the  blue  horizon  ;  but 
when  we  descend,  and  the  view  fades,  and 
skies  are  low,  and  mists  hang  close  about 
us,  we  begin  to  forget,  to  question,  and  to 
reject.  Noble  men,  unspoiled  by  misuse 
of  a  good  world,  know  that  life  is  noble; 
evil  men  know  that  life  is  evil :  have  they 
not  made  it  so?  In  our  uncertainty  of 
thought  about  God,  our  uncertainty  of 
moral  action,  our  ipanifold  and  oft-repeated 
failures  to  do  what  we  want  to  do  and  live 
as  we  ought  to  live,  it  seems  incredible  that 
Christ  really  was  and  is  one  of  us — one, 
that  is,  in  complete  knowledge  of  our  ex- 
perience, needs,  and  sin,  in  complete  sym- 
pathy and  in  immortal  fellowship.  We  do 
not  believe  it  because  we  are  not  good 
enough  to  believe  it;  we  doubt  it  because 
we  feel  unworthy  of  it.  And  so,  forgetting 
that  it  was  this  very  condition  in  ourselves 
which  brought  Christ  to  us,  we  suffer  him 
to  recede  into  the  distance,  and  lose  the 
divinest  experience  which  can  come  to  us. 
Sharing  that  divine  nature  which  lays  the 
burdens  of  the  weak  upon  the  strong,  the 
sin  of  the  impure  upon  the  pure,  the  need 
of  man  upon  God,  Christ  must  come  to  us ; 
being  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our 
flesh,  he  must  likewise  know  us,  suffer  and 
die  for  us,  and  live  immortally  with  us. 

The  Spectator 

The  world  was  in  a  dream  on  a  certain  morn- 
ing in  October,  not  many  weeks  ago,  when  the 
Spectator  found  himself  climbing  the  hill  which 
rises  between  Mr.  Burroughs's  celery  farm  and 
the  Hudson.  The  yellow  leaves  were  falling 
silently,  there  was  a  haze  veiling  the  CatskiUs, 
and  a  soft  mist  on  the  river,  in  which  the  dis- 
tant sailing  craft  seemed  slowly  to  dissolve. 
There  was  an  air  of  meditation  and  reminis- 
cence over  the  wide  landscape ;  a  stillness  in 
the  woods,  broken  only  by  the  rustie  of  leaves 
or  by  voices  so  distant  that  they  gave  one  a 
new  sense  of  detachment  The  Spectator,  who 
was  not  indifferent  to  these  brooding  autumnal 
influences,  rejoiced  in  his  heart  that  he  was 
getting  out  of  the  world,  and  that  he  was  going 
to  see  John  Burroughs.  For  every  man  has 
his  atmosphere,  and  they  are  not  so  many 
whose  talk  and  presence  would  have  fitted  that 
mellow,  golden  day.  The  path  climbed  the 
hill  with  abrupt  directness,  and  one  had  no 
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sooner  taken  it  than  he  was  out  of  the  sight  of 
houses  and  roads.  Every  step  was  a  step 
away  from  man  and  towards  Nature.  At  the 
top  of  the  hill  there  was  a  bit  of  level  from 
whidi  one  saw  a  wide  stretch  of  country 
bounded  by  veiled,  mysterious  hills ;  and  then 
the  path  led  down  to  the  bowl,  full  of  black 
earth  caught  in  a  hollow,  which  Mr.  Burroughs 
has  planted  with  the  freshest  of  things  that 
grow  to  be  eaten. 

Here,  on  the  edge  of  a  kind  of  friendly  wil- 
derness, the  author  of  ^*  Fresh  Fields  "  has  not 
only  made  a  little  plantation,  but  has  builded 
a  house  for  himself  of  the  sort  that  neither  casts 
reproach  on  its  surroundings  for  their  rough- 
ness, nor  is  repulsed  by  the  woods  as  an  imper- 
tinent intruder ;  a  shelter  for  a  man  who  loves 
what  is  natural  and  simple,  but  who  does  not 
confuse  simplicity  with  ugliness.  A  good  deal 
of  the  work  was  done  by  the  architect;  his 
hands  laid  the  stone  chimney  which  is  one  of 
the  features  of  the  house.  He  is  now  sitting 
at  his  writing-table ;  a  few  books  are  scattered 
about,  and  a  few  photographs  or  other  portraits 
are  on  the  rafters ;  among  them  a<notably  strik- 
ing head  of  Whitman.  Mr.  Burroughs  has 
jttst  finished  the  proofs  of  his  book  on  Whit- 
man, and  is  in  that  happy  frame  which  comes 
to  a  writer  when  the  mechanical  part  of  his 
book  is  finally  and  forever  off  his  hands.  Those 
who  read  books  do  not  appreciate  the  work 
and  worry  which  set  in  when  the  writing  is 
done  and  all  the  **  copy  "  safely  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer.  Then  the  author  is  com- 
pelled, with  a  sinking  heart,  to  read  in  cold 
blood,  and  with  a  tragic  sense  of  failure,  that 
which  he  may  have  written  with  the  tide  of 
feeling  running  like  a  mill-race  and  the  imag- 
ination in  a  glow.  )ir.  Burroughs  is  always 
hospitable,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is  glad 
of  a  holiday  and  a  friend  to  help  him  waste 
hb  time.  First  there  are  the  contents  of  the 
bowl  to  be  examined.  The  Spectator,  whose 
ignorance  of  such  matters  has  an  artistic  com- 
pleteness, asks  questions  and  learns  how  the 
soil  became  so  black,  how  it  is  drained,  and 
bow  the  succulent  crop  is  nurtured  and  har- 
vested. There  are  men  at  work  getting  out 
stobbom  stumps  and  digging  draining  ditches ; 
everything  is  in  its  shirt-sleeves,  and  it  is 
dear  that,  although  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty is  a  writer  of  books,  he  is  not  a  **  fancy  " 
fanner. 

As  they  climb  a  steep  ascent  of  rocky  hill- 
side which  rises  on  one  side  the  plantation 
the  Spectator  is  reminded  again  that  Mr.  Bur- 
fovgtM  b  a  fanner  by  birth,  instinct,  early 
training,  and  choice ;  his  point  of  view  is  that 
of  the  fanner ;  the  point  of  view  of  a  man  who 
not  only  enters  into  the  elemental  life  of 
Nature,  but  who  knows  also  what  can  be  done 
in  practical  ways  with  the  material  and  help 
file  otfFen ;  one  who  holds  spiritual  relations 


with  Nature,  but  who  also  knows  how  to  get 
on  with  her  ifrom  day  to  day.  Right  here  one 
finds  a  point  of  contrast  between  the  writer 
of  to-day  and  his  greatest  predecessor.  Tho- 
reau  was  an  untamed  man,  who  loved  Nature 
with  a  kind  of  jealous,  exclusive  affection, 
and  was  eager  to  get  away  from  the  smoke 
of  even  the  most  distant  chimney  and  shut 
himself  in  with  the  primitive,  uncivilized 
world.  Hence  a  tang  in  his  style  which 
excites  and  stimulates  and  sometimes  bites; 
he  is  quite  willing  to  instruct  us,  but  he  is 
not  of  us.  He  is  quite  civilized,  after  all, 
however,  when  we  come  to  his  egotism.  Mr. 
Burroughs,  on  the  other  hand,  is  on  easy  terms 
with  Nature  and  with  us.  He  is  wedded  to 
natural  things,  simple  ways,  wholesome  aims ; 
he  hates  pretension,  ostentation,  luxury  of  every 
sort;  but  he  believes  in  civilization,  society, 
culture  ;  he  does  not  try  to  turn  back  the  finger 
on  the  dial  of  history  and  revert  to  the  primi- 
tive type;  he  tries  to  harmonize  individual 
with  social  life  without  any  sacrifice  of  sim- 
plicity, independence,  and  savor  of  natural 
qualities.  He  does  not  assume  any  personal 
ownership  of  Nature,  nor  any  esoteric  commu- 
nications with  her ;  he  knows  her  intimately, 
he  lives  with  her  on  easy  terms,  and  he  is  glad 
of  an  opportunity  of  giving  all  who  show  any 
aptitude  the  opportunities  of  a  similar  acquaint- 
ance. 

The  climb  is  short  but  sharp,  and  the  Spec- 
tator soon  finds  himself  on  a  bowlder  from 
whence  there  is  a  great  outlook  on  the  coun- 
try. There  are  few  houses  in  view,  and  there 
is  a  deep  sense  of  quiet  and  solitude.  The 
stillness  is  so  deep  that  the  voices  of  the  men 
working  in  the  litde  black  bowl  are  caught  by 
the  hill  and  sent  up  to  the  summit  without  a 
change  of  tone.  The  dog  who  has  followed 
us  up  thrusts  his  nose  over  Mr.  Burroughs's 
shoulder  and  gets  the  expression  of  affection 
for  which  he  asks  as  plainly  as  if  he  had 
speech.  The  talk  runs  along  many  lines,  as 
talk  ought  to  when  the  day  is  golden  and  the 
doors  of  the  world  stand  open  on  every  side. 
Mr.  Burroughs  knows  the  literature  of  the  day, 
and  is  interested  in  writing  people,  old  and 
new,  He  sees  things  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  and  a  shrewd  criticism  runs  through  his 
comment ;  but  his  tone  is  hearty  and  generous, 
his  recognition  of  good  work  instant,  his  con- 
demnation impersonal  and  devoid  of  all  acer- 
bity. 

He  is  evidently  looking  everywhere  for  the 
native  note,  the  individual  tone,  the  freshness 
and  force  of  strong  personality.  He  admires 
scholarship  in  its  place,  but  he  is  not  at  all 
imposed  upon  when  it  attempts  to  do  the  work 
of  original  impulse;  he  can  appreciate  and 
enjoy  refinement,  skill,  delicacy  ;  but  he  looks 
upon  freedom,  force,  virility,  as  the  primary 
qualities.     In  his  latest  book,  a  very  sympa- 
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thetic  study  of  Whitman,  his  literary  aims  and  point  of  view ;  he  speaks  with  a  man's  frank- 
tastes  are  frankly  disclosed.  He  is  not  polem-  ness  and  directness.  He  even  escapes  the 
ical  in  spirit,  but  he  stands  resolutely  for  the  blandishments  of  Nature,  and  speaks  of  her  as 
natural,  native,  inevitable  in  art ;  for  the  frank-  frankly  as  if  she  were  not  beautiful  and  baf- 
est,  simplest,  straightest  word  which  a  man  can  fling  and  elusive.  He  rejoices  in  Whitman^s 
speak  out  of  his  deepest  conviction.  He  in-  freedom  of  speech  even  while  he  refuses  to 
dulges  in  no  idle,  self-conscious  talk  about  follow  his  example.  He  craves  the  open  air, 
American  literature ;  but  he  believes  that  this  the  freedom  of  the  road,  the  frankness  of  men 
literature  must  have  a  note  much  more  dis-  with  men,  the  rugged  simplicity  of  people  who 
tinctive  than  that  which  sounds  in  much  of  our  live  in  the  field  and  by  their  hands.  He 
verse  and  prose.  He  does  not  think  that  the  is  a  democrat  through  and  through.  He  has 
democratic  idea  has  gone  deep  enough  in  the  also  refinement,  reserve,  delicacy ;  because,  be- 
consciousness  of  many  writers  to  g^ve  its  full  sides  being  a  man,  he  is  also  an  artist 
inspirational  force.  He  rejoices  in  all  that  has  ^,  ,  -  . .  ,  ,  ,  . 
been  well  done  in  our  literature,  but  it  is  clear  Jhe  days  are  few  which  take  us  to  thedoois 
that  bethinks  that  so  far  our  life  is  bigger  than  <>^  ^«?f^  so  hospiUble  and  mmds  so  ahve  and 
our  books;  an  opinion  in  which  he  does  not  catholic;  and  when  the  Spectator  walked  back 
stand  alone.  He  is  especially  eager  to  recog-  ^^  ^^«  f^^^f  with  Mr.  Burroughs  m  the  after- 
nize  good  out-of-door  work,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  ^oon,  he  had  the  feehng  that  the  day  had 
to  note  his  delight  in  the  recent  excursions  of  somejiow  had  a  kind  of  rhythmic  completeness, 
Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  in  this  great  field;  the  mward  experience  matching  and  inter- 
touching  for  a  moment  on  his  iK)ems  about  preting  the  outward  stiUness  of  yellow  woods 
birds,  he  says  nothing  truer  to  life  has  been .  ^^  broodmg  sky.  It  is  as  irrational  to  ignore 
written  on  these  themes  in  this  country,  and  ^he  wise  as  to  crown  the  fools,  as  we  som^ 
he  repeats  with  infinite  relish  Van  Dyke's  times  do  m  the  haste  of  our  admu^tion,  and 
beguiling  fishing  song,  "  An  Angler's  Wish  in  ^^  ashamed  ^t  our  leisure.  Let  us  discnmi- 
Town."  o  ~o  o  nate  carefully ;  but  when  we  recognize  charac- 
ter, insight,  talent,  we  shall  do  well  to  honor 

The  day  is  at  its  zenith  when  we  climb  down  them  in  the  flesh  instead  of  placing  unavailing 

the  rocks  and  make  preparations  for  dinner,  wreaths  on  unresponsive  graves.     It  eases  the 

The   Spectator  must  respect  the  privacy  of  Spectator's  heart  to  say  that  he  honors  and 

that  hour  of  masculine  domesticity,  but  he  will  loves  Mr.  Burroughs ;  and  it  cannot  harm  Mr. 

always  be  ready  to  indorse  Mr.  Burroughs's  Burroughs, 
skill  in  coming  to  close  quarters  with  Nature 

and  dealing  with  such  matters  of  pure  detail  The  Outlook  Vacation  Fund 
as  the  baking  of  potatoes  in  the  ashes.  Beside  r^,  __.  ,  .  i .  .  .,_ 
that  lunch,  the  elaboration  of  formal  dinners,  JJ"""  ^'^«^  "^  ^[^^  ^^'^^^  ^^F'T 
of  which  the  Spectator  partakes  not  without  ^^'^  of  our  readers  has  made  possible  for 
pleasure,  seems  V  reversion  to  barbarism,  a  de-  *^^  workmg-girls  of  New  York  has  been  em- 
scent  from  those  heights  on  which  an  out-of-door  p^^y^^  ^l^'^^^-  ^^'^  ^"^'^^  "^^^  ^^  ™<>« 
appeUte  is  matched  with  an  out-of-door  feast  than  words  can  express.  ' 

The   girls  at  the  Loomis  Sanitarium  wnte 

And  in  breaking  bread  at  that  simple  table  most  cheerfully,  and  the  community  life  makes 

the  Spectator  feels  again  the  charm  of  Mr.  entertainments  possible.     The  Casino,  with  its 

Burroughs's  brotherliness      His  simplicity,  sin-  cheerful  oudook,  its  opportunities  for  amuse- 

cerity,  and  directness  are  all  involved  in  this  ment,  lightens  the  months  of  isolation  that,  at 

deep  fraternal  spirit ;  he  is  a  comrade  in  the  the  best,  are  hard  to  bear, 

sense  in  which  Whitman  used  the  word.     This  A  manufacturer  of  knitted   underwear  has 

is  often  called  the  woman's  age,  and  it  is  well  made  a  most  generous  donation  of  underwear ; 

that  it  is  so ;  for  the  world  sorely  needs  some  several  cloaks  have  been  sent  for  the  use  of 

of  the  qualities  which  women  are  giving  it  in  the  girls  at  the  Sanitarium.     The  request  is 

ways  new  and  numberless.     But  such  an  age  made  that  all  garments  intended  for  the  use  of 

brings  its  perils,  and  one  of  them  comes  from  the  girls  at  the  Sanitarium  be  put  in  order  before 

the  fact  that  the  writing  man  finds  his  con-  being   sent ;    that    the  senders  notify  us  of 

stituency  so  largely  made  up  of  women  that  he  their  intention  to  send  the  garments,  that  we 

is  psychologically  modified  in  sentiment  and  may  notify  the  Vacation  Society,  and  give  di- 

expression  by  that  fact     Now,  the  more  femi-  rections  for  the  parcel.     This  saves  expressage. 

nine  a  woman  is,  the  more  distinctive  becomes  the  vacation  fund 

her  type  and  her  note;  but  when  a  man  takes     previously  acknowledged |I,Q61  7g 

the  woman's  view  or  catches  her  tone,  he  sacri-     ASubscrfber 1  oo 

fices  a  certain  part  of  his  force.    There  are  h.  k. *  Buffiio;  N.  Y .V.V. ! !;.!!'.;;!!!!  i*.*.;  i! i!  1 !       »  oo 

many  such  writers  to-day.     Mr.  Burroughs  is  E.G.b.......!...'..../f.V/.*././.V™.'                     loo 

one  of  the  men  who  are  not  influenced  by  the  d  j^^lJ.VrS^kf^^^^                                         15  oo 

sex  of  his  readers ;  he  is,  in  afine  sense,aman*s     From  A 'Friend,  R.*,  New  Haven *.....         5  00 

man.     He  looks  at  the  world  from   a  man's  xotal |1,178  78 
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The  Basis  of  Government 

An  editorial  with  the  title  given  above 
which  appeared  in  The  Outlook  for  Decem- 
ber 12  has  called  out  several  letters.  Three 
of  these  we  print  below.  Comment  will  be 
found  in  our  editorial  pages. 

I. — ^A  Vigorous  Dissent 

The  statement  that  the  theoly  that  gov- 
ernment rests  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed 
Is  an  exploded  theory  must  inevitably  awaken 
vigorous  dissent  in  many  minds.  One  of  the 
latest  writers  on  the  subject  of  **  The  Relation 
of  Religion  to  Civil  Government  in  the  United 
States,*'  Isaac  A.  Comelison,  asserts  that 
"every  government,  even  the  most  despotic, 
rests  ultimately  upon  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  A  very  complex  aggregation  of 
influences  may  move  them  to  g^ve  their  con- 
sent, but  without  it  no  government  could 
stand  *"  (page  195).  He  quotes  Herbert  Spencer 
to  the  same  effect ;  foot-note,  same  page.  He 
also  quotes  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  referred  to 
as  probably  the  most  eminent  living  jurist 
in  the  land.  "The  theory  of  our  political 
system  is  that  the  ultimate  sovereignty  is 
in  the  people,  from  whom  springs  all  legiti- 
mate authority"  (page  191,  foot-note).  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  conclusion  is  at 
all  warranted  that,  <*  if  government  derives  its 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
then  the  Southern  States  were  right  and  the 
Northern  States  were  wrong  in  the  Civil  War." 
Let  us  suppose  that  several  persons  agree  to 
buikl  a  house  and  live  in  it.  After  the  house 
has  been  built  and  the  company  domiciled  in 
t«  some  of  the*members  repent  of  their  original 
agreement.  What  can  be  done  about  it  ?  It 
is  plain  that  the  malcontents  can  either  leave 
the  bouse  peaceably,  or  they  may  undertake  to 
destroy  the  house.  If  they  do  the  former,  the 
bouse  still  stands ;  it  covers  the  same  territory ; 
it  is  as  strong  and  beautiful  as  ever ;  it  merely 
shelters  fewer  people.  If  they  adopt  the  latter 
course,  and  succeed,  they  have  demonstrated 
their  power,  but  not  their  right,  to  destroy 
the  house  buih  by  mutual  agreement.  The 
Southern  people  had  a  perfect  right  to  betake 
themselves  to  a  government  which  they  liked 
belter,  but  not  to  destroy  the  government  to 
which  they  had  sworn  all^^iance.  They  could 
betake  themsdves  to  another  country,  but  their 
territory  had  become  a  part  of  the  Union  and 
coold  not  be  wrested  from  the  rest  except  by 
Tiotence.  Or,  take  the  illustration  of  a  corn* 
pany  agreeing  to  take  a  voyage  together ;  in 
oud-ocean  some  become  dissatisfied  and  forth- 
with proceed  to  scuttle  the  ship !  Or,  a  roan  and 
woman  consent  to  live  together  as  husband  and 
wife ;  difldren  are  born  to  them ;  their  agree- 
ncnt  has  led  to  momentous  consequences. 
How  can  the  fruits  of  this  union  be  destroyed 


by  a  mere  regret  or  repentance  on  the  part  of 
one  of  the  parents — unless,  indeed,  the  revolt- 
ing parent  falls  to  and,  like  Saturn,  devours 
its  own  offspring?  In  the  case  of  human 
governments,  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
when  formally  obtained,  as  in  our  own,  carries 
with  it  not  only  an  obligation  to  support 
that  government,  but  also  the  impossibility 
of  withdrawing  from  it  except  by  violence. 
For  the  original  agreement  has  given  birth  to 
a  vital  organism  which  can  be  destroyed  only 
by  revolution. 

It  is  true  that  the  consent  of  the  governed 
should  be  based  always  upon  the  recognition 
of  divine  law.  Only  as  this  is  done  wifi  gov- 
ernments endure.  But  bad  and  unstable  gov- 
ernments must  learn,  as  an  individual  learns, 
the  folly  of  disobeying  divine  law,  by  experi- 
ence. Conscience  is  the  best  guide  for  an 
individual  even  though  it  is  not  infallible,  and 
the  consent  of  the  governed  is  the  only  true 
basis  for  government,  even  though  it  fails  to 
recognize  divine  law.  But  it  is  right,  it  is 
imperative,  to  emphasize  the  need  of  the  rec- 
ognition of  divine  law  to  secure  perpetuity  of 
government,  monarchical  or  democratic. 

(Rev.)  William  F.  Furman. 
ProTidenoe,  R.  I. 

II. — Can  Democracy  Become 
Unrighteous  ? 

The  remarks  of  the  Rev.  Ljrman  Abbott, 
quoted  in  The  Outlook,  December  12,  on  the 
Basis  of  Government,  raise  in  my  mind  a 
question.  Granted  that  the  true  basis  of 
government  is  the  laws  of  God,  independent 
of  human  legislation  (I  think  every  reasonable 
person  will  be  ready  to  agree  to  that  proposi- 
tion). But  how  are  we  to  find  out  what  those 
laws  are?  Those  who  believe  in  democracy 
believe  that  it  is  safer  to  trust  the  people  to 
find  out  what  the  laws  of  God  are.  Not  all 
the  people  will  reach  the  same  conclusion ;  but 
the  majority  may  agree  as  to  some  item  of 
government.  For  if  the  fundamental  assump- 
tion of  democracy  be  true,  the  majority  is 
more  likely  to  be  right  than  the  minority. 
Hence  when  the  majority  decides  upon  any 
question,  that  decision  is,  for  the  time  being, 
God's  law.  Else  democracy  is  a  failure.  1  f 
1  stand  back  and  look  on,  and  decide  that  the 
majority  is  as  apt  to  be  wrong  as  the  minority, 
and  imagine  that  I  know  what  God's  law  is, 
independent  of  either  majority  or  minority,  am 
I  not  thereby  deciding  that  democracy  is  a 
failure  ?  If  some  one  man  knows  better  what 
God's  law  is  than  all  the  rest,  then  it  would  be 
better  to  make  him  monarch,  and  leave  the 
whole  question  to  him.  It  would  only  be  a 
question  of  getting  the  right  monarch.  It 
would  not  be  a  question  as  to  whether  mon- 
archy is  the  best  form  of  government  any 
longer. 

Or,  if  some  few  men  know  better  than  the 
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multitude  what  God's  laws  are,  then  an  aris- 
tocracy would  be  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  if  only  we  could  select  the  ones  who 
were  best  fitted  to  constitute  that  aristocracy, 
leaving  the  multitude  to  look  to  the  few  for 
guidance.  But  the  assumption  underlying 
democracy  is  that  neither  one  man,  nor  yet 
a  few  men,  can  be  trusted  to  discover  what 
God's  laws  really  are;  that  it  is  only  the 
multitude  who  can  be  trusted  to  receive  the 
word  of  God.  It  is  the  multitude  that  come 
in  contact  with  the  facts  of  existence.  1 1  is 
the  multitude  that  feels  and  suffers  and  dis- 
covers every  detail  of  the  manifold  relations  of 
men.  It  is  the  every-day  experience  of  the 
multitude  that  makes  up  the  vast  experiment  of 
human  government.  Whatever  their  decision 
is,  as  to  any  item,  is  passed  over  to  their 
executives  in  the  form  of  statute  laws;  and 
for  the  time  being  these  statute  laws  are  the 
word  of  God  to  them.  They  correspond  ex- 
actly to  the  phase  of  development  from  which 
they  originated.  As  civilization  goes  on,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  amend  these  laws.  But 
each  law  in  its  day,  that  really  does  represent 
the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  is  the 
law  of  God,  or  else  democracy  is  false  in 
principle.  Who  shall  decide  when  the  multi- 
tude of  the  people  has  found  the  truth  ?  If 
any  one  is  competent  to  make  such  a  decision, 
would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  made 
such  a  one  king?  If  there  is  any  appeal 
from,  or  criticism  upon,  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity, then  it  certainly  follows  that  some  other 
one  or  ones  is  more  competent  than  the  major- 
ity is. 

If  the  above  be  true,  is  not  the  statement, 
then,  that  a  democracy  can  become  Godless, 
or  unrighteous,  by  relying  upon  the  wish  of 
the  majority — is  not  such  a  statement  a  prac- 
tical denial  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
democracy  ?  C.  S.  Carr. 

III. — Democracy  a  Compromise 

The  glittering  generality  that  "govern- 
ments derive  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  "  has  dazed  the  multitude 
of  democracy-worshipers  among  us  for  a 
century,  until  the  unthinking  get  hot  with 
patriotic  wrath  at  any  denial  of  the  truth  of 
that  proposition  in  our  great  preamble. 

Rousseau  was  a  dreamer,  with  a  dreamer's 
fancies.  Paine  and  Jefferson  uttered  the 
Rousseau  sentiment,  and  then  set  themselves 
to  organize  a  State  that  was  of  necessity  a 
direct  denial  of  the  truth  of  that  sentiment 
They  should  have  said  in  words,  as  they  did 
in  action,  that  popular  governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
majority  of  the  governed.  That  is  popular 
government  as  far  as  it  has  ever  gone  or  ever 
can  go. 

AU  human  law,  whether  it  be  the  will  of  a 
king,   of  an  oligarchy,  or  of  a  majority,  is 


coercive  and  despotic  in  its  nature ;  somebody 
gives  the  order,  and  the  rest  obey.  And  the 
hideous  tyranny  of  the  "bigger  half"  was 
known  and  felt  long  befor6  De  Tocqueville 
called  attention  to  it. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  truth  hidden  in  that 
Jeffersonian  proposition.  Every  potentate  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  keeps  his  place  and  his 
power  by  popular  consent  The  masses  of 
all  lands  2dlow  themselves  to  be  ruled  and 
robbed,  each  by  his  legitimate  tyrant.  But 
our  preamblers  attempted  to  give  a  new 
meaning  to  the  proposition — ^viz.,  that  the  law 
of  the  land  in  a  republic  should  be  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  all  the  people.  A  fine  abstrac- 
tion, and  nothing  more. 

The  true  basis  of  government,  as  you  state 
it,  is,  no  doubt,  "  very  simple  and  easily  under- 
stood," but  it  is  as  utterly  impracticable  as 
Rousseau's  dream.  A  republic  based  upon  it 
would  fall  in  pieces  like  a  child's  house  of 
cards,  because  the  cement  of  such  a  fabric 
is  the  consent  of  all  the  governed,  and  that  is 
not  always  to  be  had.  The  Ten  Command- 
ments are  an  admirable  code  of  morals,  and, 
as  you  well  say,  right  because  they  are  right, 
and  not  by  reason  of  the  authority  that  gave 
them;  but  the  strict  enforcement  of  those 
edicts  in  any  organized  State  under  the  sun 
would  disintegrate  and  scatter  it,  leaving  it  a 
mass  of  sovereign  atoms,  each  a  law  unto 
itself. 

If  fifty-one  men  constitutionally  make  a  law, 
and  the  remaining  forty-nine  say  it  is  unjust, 
and  that  they  will  not  obey  it,  the  majority 
must  kill  them  to  the  last  man  rather  than  let 
the  constituted  authority  come  to  naught  And 
that  is  human  government,  whether  of  crar, 
king,  or  majority.  To  say  "  Thou  shalt  not 
kill  "  to  a  commonwealth  is  to  deny  it  the  ri^ht 
to  exist. 

You  speak  of  law  as  a  thing  to  be 
sought  for  and  found,  not  made.  You  no 
doubt  mean  moral  law — that,  and  the  personal 
human  conscience  to  which  it  is  addressed, 
and  from  which  it  issues  in  human  actions. 
These  are  divine  creations,  perfect  and  safe; 
neither  of  them,  when  allowed  free  play,  ever 
leads  man  astray. 

But  we  cannot  create  a  public  conscience. 
We  cannot  organize  a  constitutional  moral 
sense.  Corporations  have  no  souls.  They 
are  the  work  of  human  hands.  Only  God  can 
make  a  conscience,  and  he  stops  at  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Human  compacts  are,  always  have  been, 
and  always  must  be  compromises ;  they  are 
more  or  less  moral  as  circumstances  will  allow, 
but  they  are  always  hampered  with  a  proviso 
found  necessary  to  union.  Our  forbears  put 
slavery  into  our  organic  law.  They  thought 
they  must  for  the  sake  of  peace,  whatever  the 
consequence.  And  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  that 
they  were  wrong.  D.  F.  Rogers. 

Minturn,  Iowa. 
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A  General  Survey  of  their  Personal  and  Political 

Characteristics " 


THE  National  election  so  absorbs 
public  attention  that  the  election 
of  the  Governors  of  the  various 
States  passes  with  little  consideration  out- 
side the  respective  States,  and  often  with 
too  little  consideration  even  within  their 
boundaries.  But,  under  our  Federal  system, 
if  the  greater  interests  are  affected  by  Con- 
gress and  the  President,  a  greater  variety 
of  interests,  and  many  which  come  closer 
home  to  the  citizen,  are  affected  by  the 
State  Legislature  and  the  Governor.  If 
the  moral  complexion  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  country  is  indicated  by  the  charac- 
ter of  its  Presidential  candidates,  it  is  still 
more  accurately  indicated  by  the  character 
of  its  gubernatorial  candidates.  For  the 
qual»^  and  character  of  the  men  who  are 


HON.   ROGER    WOLCOTT   (REPUBLICAN) 
Gover«)or-«lcct  of  Massachusetts 


elected  in  the  various  States  to  represent 
the  interests  of  the  people,  and  who  are 
personally  known  to  the  voters  who  have 
elected  them,  is  quite  as  significant  of  the 
present  condition  and  future  prospects  of 
the  country  as  is  the  character  of  the  man 
whom  the  Nation  elects  to  be  its  President. 
In  this  belief  The  Outlook  has  secured 
from  private  correspondents  of  a  trust- 
worthy character  information  respecting 
the  twenty-five  Governors  who  were  elected 
last  fall,  and  presents  here  a  general  sur 
vey  of  their  personal  and  political  charac 
teristics.  Our  quotations  are  from  the 
letters  of  correspondents,  who  necessarily 
remain  unknown  to  our  readers ;  but  of 
the  honesty  and  intelligence  of  their  judg- 
ments The  Outlook  can  give  positive  as- 
surance.  We  have  ob- 
tained the  views  of 
political  supporters  and 
political  opponents,  and 
shall  endeavor  to  give  a 
discriminating  and  ap- 
preciative pen-picture  of 
tach  representative  Gov- 
ernor. 

THREE    MACHINE-MADE 
(;UVERN0RS 

With  three  exceptions, 
the  Govemors-elect  are 
men  who.^e  past  history 
gives  promise  of  honest 
and  honorable  adminis- 
tration of  their  office,  and 
whose  characters  are  rep- 
resented as  varying  in 
the  scale  from  good  to  ex- 
cellent. The  three  excep- 
tions are  the  Governors 
of  Maine,  Minnesota, and 
Illinois.  Unless  we  are 
wholly  misinformed,  each 
of   these  men  has  been 

» The' illustrations  accompany- 
ing this  article  are  for  the  most 
Mart  from  orij^inal  uhotoifraphs. 
.'ortraits  aie  Hiven  of  all  the  Cjov 
ernors  electedla^t  autumn  excep 
(iovemors  Holcomb.of  Nebraska, 
anj  CuUerson.  of  Texas,  Miho 
were  elected  for  second  terms. 
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nominated  and  elected,  not  only  by  a  ma- 
chine, but  by  a  corrupt  machine,  to  which, 
in  times  past,  each  has  been  politically  sub- 
servient. Probably  the  best  defense  which 
^an  be  made  for  them  is  that  attributed  to 
"Governor  Clough,  of  Minnesota  :.  **  My  ma- 
chine ain't  any  worse  than  anybody  else's 
machine.'*  The  encouraging  fact  in  the  sit- 
uation is  that  these  candidates  were  carried 
into  office,  not  by  their  own  popularity,  but 
by  that  of  the  party  whose  nomination  they 
had    secured.     The   Governor    of    Maine 


They  were  carried  into  State  office  by  the 
popularity  of  Mr.  McKinley  and  the  over- 
shadowing importance  of  the  financial 
question.  It  is  not  legitimate  to  judge 
beforehand  the  administration  of  these 
men.  It  must  suffice  to  say  here  that  the 
citizens  of  Maine,  Minnesota,  and  Illinois 
will  have  need  to  be  watchful ;  while  it 
may  perhaps  be  hoped  that  the  greater 
responsibilities  which  the  office  of  Governor 
brings  with  it  will  secure  a  better  adminis- 
tration than  the  past  political  history  of 
the  Governor-elect  of  these 
three  States  would  give 
reason  to  expect. 


THE    FAR    WEST 


HON.    HAZEN    S.    PINC.REE    (REPITBLICAN) 
(Joveraor-clect  of  Michigan 

was  elected  in  September,  so  that  an  accu- 
rate estimate  of  the  relation  of  his  majority 
to  the  normal  vote  of  his  party  is  impos- 
sible. But  in  Illinois  Governor  Tanner, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  competitor  was 
Governor  Altgeld,  ran  behind  his  ticket 
nearly  twenty  thousand  votes ;  while  Gov- 
ernor Clough,  of  Minnesota,  was  elected 
by  a  very  narrow  majority  in  a  State  which 
gave  over  fifty  thousand  for  McKinley.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  either  of  these _  men 
would  have  been  elected  but  for  the  over- 
whelming interest  in  the  Federal  issues. 


m   . 

^^M  It  IS  an  mteresting  fact 
^^M  that  no  States  have  elect- 
^^M  ed  Governors  of  higher 
^^^"  moral  character  than  the 
Far  Western  States  whose 
moral  judgments  the  peo- 
ple of  the  East  have 
been  somewhat  sedulous- 
ly taught  to  depreciate. 
Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  political  wisdom  of 
the  Populist  principles, 
the  character  of  the  men 
who  have  been  elected  by 
Populist  votes  indicates 
unmistakably  that,  mor- 
ally, Populism  is  a  revival 
of  Puritanism  in  politics, 
though  with  new  political 
applications.  Of  the  Gov- 
ernors-elect in  the  Far 
West  the  most  interesting 
figures  are  those  of  Gov- 
ernor Adams,  of  Colorado, 
and  Governor  Rogers,  of 
Washington. 

Alva  Adams  was  bom 
m  Wisconsin  in  1850. 
He  modestly  describes  his  education  as 
a  "  log  school-house  education."  He  came 
to  Colorado  in  1871,  and  in  January, 
1872,  started  a  hardware  business  in 
Colorado  Springs,  soon  after  transfeired 
to  Pueblo.  From  this  centner  he  has  organ- 
ized branch  houses  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  putting  them  under  the  charge  of 
young  men  whom  he  has  selected  and 
trained  for  the  purpose.  He  has  the  rep>- 
utation  of  having  done  in  this  way  more  than 
any  other  man  in  the  State  to  promote  its 
welfare.     **  When  he  finds  a  capable,  trust- 
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worthy  young  man,  he  gives  him 
such  a  good  chance  in  the  concern 
that  he  speedily  becomes  independ- 
ent. Governor  Adams  has  not  be- 
come rich  by  the  process,  but  he 
has  made  many  others  rich.'*  His 
intellectual  growth  has  kept  pace 
with  his  prosperity.  "  He  has  one 
of  the  best  private  libraries  in  the 
State.  It  is  a  working  library,  es- 
pecially rich  in  books  on  practical 
questions,  such  as  economics  and 
sociology.''  He  has  always  been  a 
Democrat,  but  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor, though  in  a  Republican  State, 
in  1887,  by  a  union  of  the  best  ele- 
ments in  the  State  regardless  of 
party  lines;  and  the  simple,  straight- 
forward business  administration 
which  he  gave  in  1887-89  is  a 
guarantee  that  his  administration 
in  1897-99  will  be  that  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  conservative  progress. 

John  R.  Rogers,  the  Governor- 
elect  of  Washington,  an  avowed 
Populist,  and  a  vigorous  propagand- 
ist of  Populism,  is  of  Puritan  stock. 
He  descends  from  the  Connecticut 
Rogers  family,  was  born  in  Maine 
and  migrated  to  Washington,  where 
he  has  written  much  for  the  press, 
and  represented  his  district,  includ- 
ing the  city  of  Tacoma,  in  the  State 
Legislature.  His  battle  there  against 
public  corruption,  and  especially 
his  endeavors  to  improve  the  public 
schools,  and  to  compel  ventilation 
and  inspection  of  the  coal-mines, 
made  him  at  once  unpopular  with 
the  machine  and  popular  with  the 
people.  ''As  a  private  citizen  he 
has  exemplified  the  best  sturdy  New 
England  type — self-reliant,  indus- 
trious, temperate,  and  indefatigable 
in  his  work  for  humanity."  Since 
his  election  he  has  declared  in  the 
following  words  his  purpose  to  ad- 
minister the  laws  of  the  State  so  as 
to  protect  all  just  interests  of  person 
and  property : 

No  person  or  corporation  need  fear 
any  discrimination.  There  shall  not. 
with  roy  sanction,  be  any  harsher 
application  of  the  law  to  one  than  to 
another.  1  am  not  entering  upon  a 
crusade.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
thift  Sutc  will  be  benefited  by  the 
measures   my  party  proposes.     They 


HON.    FRANK    S.    BLACK    (REPUBLICAN) 
Governor-elect  of  New  York 


JOHN    R.    TANNKR    (  REFTBI.ICAN) 
(J.ivernir-elect  of  lllii 
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will  be,  however,  administered  cautiously,  so  that 
no  hardship  shall  be  inflicted.  I  know  that  un- 
less I  am  backed  up  by  public  opinion  my  admin- 
istration cannot  be  a  success.  I  want  it  to  be  a 
success,  first,  for  the  sake  of  the  State ;  second, 
for  my  own  reputation ;  third,  that  my  party 
may  command  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
In  my  book  I  was  a  propagandist.  I  said  in 
my  preface  that  I  purposely  used  very  plain 
and  emphatic  language.  I  did  it  to  arouse 
the  people.  I  believe  I  succeeded.  But  as 
Governor  of  the  State 
1  have  other  duties  to 
perform,  and  I  know 
that  the  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from 
those  who  have  la- 
bored earnestly  in  a 
cause  is  not  their  lack 
of  honesty,  but  their 
lack  of  judgment.  We 
shall  be  sincere,  but  we 
shall,  I  hope,  be  pru- 
dent. 

Another  interest- 
ing representative  of 
the  Populist  move- 
ment is  Silas  A.  Hol- 
comb,  the  Governor- 
elect  of  Nebraska, 
originally  elected  two 
years  ago  by  a  com- 
bination of  Popu- 
lists, Democrats,  and 
independent  Repub- 
licans, and  this  year 
re-elected  with  an  in- 
creased plurality  by 
the  same  elements. 
He  is  characterized  by  a  political  opponent 
as  **  one  of  the  most  broad-minded  and 
intelligent  of  the  Populist  leaders."  In 
the  controversies  under  his  previous  ad- 
ministration with  other  State  officials  polit- 
ically hostile  to  him,  he  so  carried  himself 
as  to  win  the  popular  approval,  as  evi- 
denced by  his  increased  majority.  Since 
his  election  he  has  declared  that,  in  his 
judgment,  no  radical  legislation  attacking 
the  rights  of  creditors  will  be  attempted  by 
the  State  Legislature.  But  he  also  de- 
clares himself  in  favor  of  the  investment, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  of  the  perma- 
nent school  fund,  of  over  half  a  million  of 
dollars,  the  interest  of  which,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  has  not  hitherto  gone  to  the  State  ; 
increased  economy  in  the  administration 
of  State  institutions  ;  the  abolition  of  the 
contract  system  in  State  penitentiaries ; 
and  we  judge   also,  though  this  is  not  so 


explicitly  stated,  a  fair  and  equitable  tax- 
ation of  the  railroads. 

The  Governors  of  the  other  Far  Western 
States  must  be  introduced  to  our  readers 
in  a  few  words.  Frank  A.  Briggs,  Gov- 
ernor-elect of  North  E>akota,  was  bom  in 
Minfieapolis  in  1858.  He  is  a  stanch  Re- 
publican in  politics,  and  strenuously  opposed 
both  to  Democracy  and  Populism.  But  he 
is  pledged  to  equalize  railroad  taxes  so  that 
the  railroads  will  pay 
on  their  property  as- 
sessed at  its  actual 
and  true  value.  An- 
swering a  request  of 
The  Outlook  for  a 
statement  of  the  pol- 
icy of  his  administra- 
tion, he  replies  :  "  I 
expect  to  be  con- 
servative and  liberal 
toward  all  persons 
and  classes.  Invest- 
ors will  not  be  an- 
tagonized by  either 
vicious  legislation  or 
an  oppressive  policy ; 
we  shall  treat  non- 
residents just  as  we 
do  our  citizens ;  and 
corporations  shall 
have  equal  and  fair 
treatment,  but  will 
not,  as  far  as  I  can 
prevent,  be  allowed 
any  privileges,  not 
accorded  to  all  citi- 
zens or  individuals." 

In  South  Dakota  both  the  candidates 
were  Scandinavians,  both  men  of  excellent 
character  and  successful  in  the  administra- 
tion of  private  business.  Andrew  Lee,  the 
Governor-elect,  was  born  in  Norway  in 
1847,  received  his  sole  education  in  the 
American  public  school,  and  is  without  ex- 
perience in  public  life,  but  is  "  a  man  of 
considerable  force  of  character  and  com- 
mon sense." 

Frank  Steunenberg,  elected  Governor  of 
Idaho  by  a  combination  of  Democrats, 
Populists,  and  free-silver  Republicans,  be- 
longs by  his  political  affiliations  to  the 
Populistic-Democratic  party.  He  is  de- 
scribed to  us  as  a  representative  rather  than 
a  leader  of  the  people,  but  as  one  whose 
influence  will  be  in  favor  of  the  conservative 
rather  than  the  radical  wing  of  his  party. 
Robert  B.  Smith,  elected  Governor  of 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


LON    V.    STEPHENS    (DEM.-l- L'SIuN) 
(Jovcrnor-elect  of  Missouri 


HON.   JOHN    R.    ROGERS    (FLSION) 
(iovemor-elect  of  Washington 

Montana  by  the  united  Democratic  and 
Populistic  parties,  was  bom  in  Kentucky 
in  1854,  began  the  practice  of  law  in  that 
State  in  1877,  removed  to  Montana  in  1882, 
and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  and  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney.  In  1894  he  joined  the 
People's  party,  and,  partly  owing  to  his 
personal  canvass,  the  vote  of  that  party  was 


HON.    W.    D.    BLO.vHAM    (DEMOCRAT) 
Governor-elect  of  Florida 

doubled.  Says  a  political  opponent  in  a 
personal  letter  to  us :  "  Governor  Smith  is 
a  substantial,  conservative  citizen,  an  attor- 
ney of  large  attainments  and  reputation. 
While  he  represents  the  most  radical  class 
of  Populists  and  silver  men  of  all  parties, 
I  have  yet  to  hear  the  most  ultra  gold  ad- 
vocate express  any  misgivings  as  to  his 
executive  efficiency  or  prophesy  disaster  as 


HON.  ALVA    ADAMS  (DEM.  AND   FREE   SILVER    REP.) 
Gorertior-elect  of  Colorado 


HON.    JAMES    A.    MOV  NT    ( RKl'L'BLICAN ) 
(loveruor-elcct  of  Indiana 
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Hon.  G.  W.  Atkinson  (Republican) 
(k>veraor-elect  of  West  Virffinia 


Hon.  Robert  L.  Taylor  (Demccrat)         Hon.  Edward  Scofield  (Republican) 
Governor-elect  of  Tennessee  Crovemor-elcct  of  Wisconsin 


the  result  of  his  election.     He  is  a  man  of 
clean  life,  public  and  private." 

The  election  of  John  W.  Leedy  by  the 
Populists  in  Kansas  appears,  from  the 
best  information  we  are  able  to  secure,  to 
have  been  due  to  a  popular  revolt  against 
State  Republican  leaders  and  policy.  The 
political  history  of  Kansas  is  in  this 
respect  like  that  of  many  another  State 
in  which  parties  have  become  corrupt  by 
the  very  reason  of  their  long  possession  of 
power  and  their  practical  security,  in  over- 
whelming majorities,  against  being  called 
to  an  account  for  their  misuse  of  it.  Mr. 
Leedy  is  a  farmer  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  his  election  is  due  to  the  agricultural 
vote.  He  has  made  no  publication  of  his 
political  plans  since  his  election.  So  far 
as  they  can  be  judged  from  his  previous 
utterances,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  domi- 
nant party  under  his  leadership  will  take 
measures  looking  toward  a  greater  legis- 
lative control  over  the  railroads ;  such 
equalization  of  taxation  as  to  assess  their 
property  fairly ;  the  enforcement  of  the 
prohibitory  law,  until  the  question  of  its 
continuance  can  be  submitted  to  a  popular 
vote ;  and  some  measure  for  the  relief  of 
the  agricultural  classes  by  limiting  the 
power  of  the  creditors,  and  preventing  such 
enforcement  of  their  claims  as  might  drive 
the  farmers  generally  into  bankruptcy.  A 
conservative  correspondent  writes  us  on 
this  subject  as  follows :  **  Many  believe 
that  the  greatest  Kansas  calamity  has 
been  the  facility  with  which  people  here 
could  run  in  debt.  The  present  obliga- 
tions will  be  paid  off  as  soon  as  the  indus- 
try of  the  citizens  can  raise  the  means,  and 
any  future  contracts  will  be  made  under 
conditions  clear  to  all  parties.     It  will  not 


be  a  State  disaster  to  see  the  business  of 
the  money-loaner  steadily  declining.  These 
sentiments,  I  think,  are  indorsed  by  our 
best  citizens,  and  I  hope  they  will  be  en- 
tertained by  Governor  Leedy.'*  The  coun- 
try generally,  we  think,  must  do  what  our 
correspondent  says  the  Kansas  people  are 
inclined  to  do,  "  give  the  Populist  a  show 
and  not  form  judgments  in  advance." 

THE    MIDDLE    WEST 

The  most  dramatic  figure  in  the  State 
elections  of  1896  is  unquestionably  Mayor 
Pingree,  of  Detroit;  we  call  him  by  the 
title  by  which  he  is  best  known.  Hazen  S. 
Pingree  was  bom  in  Maine  in  1842;  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  public  schools ; 
entered  a  shoe-factory  at  Hopkinton, 
Mass. ;  enlisted  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out;  rendered  honorable  service  in  the 
war,  and  spent  f[\Q  months  a  prisoner  at 
Andersonville ;  at  the  close  of  the  war 
went  to  Detroit,  where  he  started  a  shoe 
business,  which  has  prospered  in  his 
hands.  He  was  first  elected  Mayor  of 
Detroit  in  1889,  and  has  been  elected 
three  times  since,  each  time  with  increased 
majorities.  He  is  a  born  fighter,  and  has 
cultivated  the  gift  that  is  in  him;  but  he 
has  consecrated  his  combativeness  to  the 
public.  He  has  conducted  a  vigorous  and 
effective  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  munic-^ 
ipality  against  especially  the  street-car  cor- 
porations, with  the  result  of  making  railroad 
fares  in  Detroit  lower  than  in  any  other  city 
in  the  Union.  He  has  had  at  times  all  the 
"  vested  interests  "  combined  against  him, 
but  he  has  had  the  people,  with  increasing 
majority,  in  his  favor.  He  was  nominated 
Governor  in  spite  of  the  machine,  and 
with  characteristic  courage  announced  at 
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Hon.  W.  H.  Elterbee  (Democrat) 
t  vOTemor-elect  of  South  Carolina 


Hon.  Frank  A.  Brij^gs  (Kepublican) 
(Jovemor-€lect  of  North  Dakota 


-A 

Hon.  Frank  Steunenberg  (Dem.) 
(Jovenior-elect  of  Idaho 


once  the  political  programme  which  he 
would  endeavor  to  carry  out  if  elected 
Governor.  This  programme  we  quote 
from  the  Chicago  "  Advance  :*' 

1 .  Doing  away,  as  far  as  possible,  with  con- 
vcotions  for  locaJ  officers,  and  giving  the  peo- 
ple themselves  a  direct  vote  in  primary  elections 
for  the  nomination  of  candidates. 

2.  Two-cent  fares  on  all  the  railroads  of  the 
lower  i>eninsula. 

3.  Taxation  of  railroad  property  the  same  as 
other  property. 

4.  The  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Law  to  commerce  with 
the  State,  to  secure  to  farmers  and  shippers 
the  advantages  of  the  competition  in  places  not 
having  several  lines  of  railroad. 

5.  Submit  to  popular  vote  the  granting  of 
sitreet  railroad  and  other  quasi-public  franchises, 
IS  a  check  upon  the  corruption  of  aldermen 
and  other  city  officials. 

h.  The  suppression  of  trusts  and  monopolies 
as  far  as  the  State  can  go  in  that  direction. 

7.  Laws  against  over-capitalization  of  cor- 
porations, and  swindles  committed  by  promo- 
ters. 

H.    Laws  against  the  coercion  of  voters,  and 


particularly  to  prevent  corporations  of  a  public 
character,  like  railroads  and  banks,  exerting 
undue  influence  in  elections. 

Of  that  popular  uprising  against  pluto- 
cratic control  of  which  the  Bryan  move- 
ment was  one  manifestation,  of  which 
Populism  in  the  Far  West  is  another,  and 
the  end  of  which  is  not  yet,  Mayor  (now 
Governor)  Pingree  is  the  most  famous  and 
the  most  vigorous  if  not  the  ablest  repre- 
sentative. Of  course  such  a  man  is  sub- 
jected to  many  charges.  The  methods  of 
war  are  never  agreeable  to  the  defeated 
party,  and  not  always  defensible,  tried  by 
the  highest  ethical  standards.  But  we  be- 
lieve that  Governor  Pingree  is  a  thoroughly 
honest  man,  whose  strong  personal  ambi- 
tion, coupled  with  native  combativeness, 
and  combined  with  a  genuine  interest  in 
ihe  well-being  of  the  common  people,  have 
made  him  the  power  he  has  been  in  the 
Stale  of  Michigan,  and  will  be  likely  to 
make  him  a  still  greater  power  in  that 
State  in  the  immediate  future. 

Next  to  Governor  Pingree  the  most  pic- 
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turesque  figure  in  the  Middle  Western 
States  is  James  A.  Mount,  the  new  Gov- 
enor  of  Indiana.  He  was  born  in  that 
State  in  1843,  and  was  brought  up  on  a 
farm.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he 
entered  the  Seventy-second  Indiana  Regi- 
ment, which  was  included  in  the  famous 
"  Wilder's  Brigade;"  won  honorable  men- 
tion from  General  Wilder ;  at  the  close  of 
the  war  pursued  his  studies  for  two  years 
at  Lebanon  Academy,  since  which  time  he 
has  been  engaged  in  farming.  He  owns 
and  maintains  a  "  model  farm "  of  five 
hundred  acres,  and  is  an  aggressive  advo- 
cate of  scientific  farming.  His  administra- 
tion may  be  expected  to  reprei-ent  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  State.  He  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  improved  highways,  a 
great  believer  in  education,  an  enthusiastic 
Sunday-school  worker,  naturally  a  friend 
of  the  workingman,  and  advocates  arbitra- 
tion as  a  means  of  amicably  adjusting  dif- 
ferences between  employer  and  employed. 

THE    SOUTH 

Turning  from  the  Middle  West  to  the 
Southern  States,  the  most  entertaining,  if 
not  the  most  dignified,  figure  in  that  section 
is  that  of  the  Governor-elect  of  Tennessee, 
whom  the  people  of  his  State  delight  to 
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call  "  Bob  "  Taylor.  Some  years  ago  the 
two  brothers,  Robert  and  Alfred  Taylor, 
conducted  a  canvass  of  the  State,  one  as  the 
Democratic,  the  other  as  the  Republican, 
candidate  for  Governor.  Robert  Taylor, 
the  Democrat,  was  elected,  and  came  out 
of  office,  so  the  well-authenticated  story 
runs,  $15,000  poorer  than  when  he  went 
in.  By  a  successful  lecturing  tour  he  paid 
off  his  debts,  then  persuaded  his  brother 
to  join  him.  The  two  traveled  through  the 
South  together,  once  at  least  coming  North, 
giving  a  joint  lecture.  Robert's  theme  was 
**  Dixie  ;''  Alfred's  was  *'  Yankee  Doodle.'* 
One  gave  stories  of  Southern  life,  the  other 
the  history  of  the  American  Nation  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  free  democratic  civ- 
ilization. It  is  this  **  Bob  "  Taylor  who  has 
now  been  re  elected  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee.  He  is  a  warm-hearted, 
affable  "good  fellow,"  whom  everybody 
likes,  and  a  man  of  irreproachable  honesty, 
whose  character  every  one  respects,  but 
many  Tennesseans  will  wish  that  he  might 
bring  to  his  office  a  more  distinctive  ele- 
ment of  personal  dignity. 

Major  Edward  Scofield,  Governor-elect 
of  Wisconsin,  is  fifty-five  years  of  age.  He 
worked  first  on  a  farm,  then  as  a  typesetter 
in  a  newspaper  office  until  the  breaking 
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out  of  the  war,  when  he  enlisted,  rising 
rapidly  through  successive  grades  from  pri- 
vate to  major.  He  *'  is  a  clean,  upright  man, 
of  unimpeachable  private  life ;  business 
man  ;  Protestant ;  church-going,"  "  There 
are  intimations  that  he  proposes  civil  ser- 
vice applicable  to  the  State  Department. 
We  need  it  sorely.**  A  clean  administra- 
tion may  be  expected  from  him.  How 
forceful  it  will  be  it  remains  to  be  seen. 

G.  W.  Atkinson,  the  newly  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  West  Virginia,  is  a  pronounced 
party  man.  He  was  born  in  Virginia  in 
1 84 1 ,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  has  taught  school,  practiced 
law,  served  his  State  in  various  offices, 
edited  and  written  several  volumes,  has 
ser\'ed  the  Republican  party  both  on  the 
State  and  the  National  Executive  Commit- 
tees, is  personally  honest,  and  from  him, 
even  by  his  political  opponents,  a  creditable 
administration  is  expected. 

Lon  V.  Stephens,  of  Missouri,  was  elected 
on  the  free-silver  ticket,  and  was  strongly 
indorsed  on  the  eve  of  the  election  by  the 
labor  leaders.  Sovereign  and  Debs. 

Charles  A.  Culberson,  the  Governor- 
elect  of  Texas,  won  a  National  reputation 
by  his  vigorous  and  successful  efforts  to 
prevent  an  advertised  prize-fight  within 
the  borders  of  that  State.  For  this  cam- 
paign he  has  been  criticised  by  some  excel- 
lent men,  because  it  cost  the  State  $100,000 
at  a  time  when  the  treasury  was  empty 
and  the  money  had  to  be  borrowed.  In 
our  judgment,  the  exclusion  of  the  prize- 
fighters was  worth,  in  the  increased  pres- 
tige and  reputation  of  the  State,  much 
more  than  it  cost.  His  act  in  this  respect 
was  a  typical  one.  He  has  been  a  vigor- 
ous and  efficient  enemy  of  all  forms  of 
lawlessness ;  has  enforced  the  laws,  pre- 
served order,  and  distinctly  raised  both 
the  character  and  the  reputation  of  a  Slate 
which  in  size  and  resources  is  truly  impe- 
rial. He  is  not  a  Civil  Service  Reformer ; 
entertains  the  formerly  prevalent  view  that 
lo  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,  and  signal- 
ized his  entrance  upon  his  office  two  years 
ago  by  radical  and  substantially  universal 
changes  in  all  the  administrative  offices 
within  his  control. 

Governor  Joseph  F.  Johnston,  of  Ala- 
bama, is  a  North  Carolinian  by  birth, 
Scotch-Irish  by  descent,  and  about  fifty 
years  of  age.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  in  which  he  did  gallant  service  on 
the  Confederate  side,  he  moved  to  Ala- 
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bama,  where  he  has  since  lived.  He  is  a 
man  of  high  moral  character.  For  six  years 
he  has  been  a  prominent  representative  of 
the  free-silver  party  in  that  State,  and  to 
this  fact  his  nomination  and  election  were 
primarily  due.  He  urges  radical  improve- 
ments in  the  public  schools,  on  the  ground 
that  universal  education  is  the  only  safe- 
guard for  universal  suffrage.  He  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  belonging  to  that  class  of 
Southern  people  who  desire  to  exclude  the 
negro  vote.  He  vigorously  condemns 
lynching. 

The  new  Governor  of  Florida,  William 
D.  Bloxham,  has  been  influential  in  its 
political  life  since  1860.  He  was  once 
before  elected  Governor,  serving  from  1880 
to  1884.  He  belongs  to  the  conservative 
wing  of  his  party.  His  avowed  policy,  as 
stated  to  The  Outlook  by  a  personal  friend, 
is  to  '*  push  transportation  into  those  sec- 
tions of  the  State  still  requiring  it,"  and  to 
**  promote  immigration  and  the  investment 
of  capital  in  the  State."  He  is  a  pro- 
nounced advocate  of  a  better  public- school 
system,  and  has  pledged  himself  cordially 
to  the  vigorous  suppression  of  lynching. 

The  newly  elected  Governor  of  South 
Carolina,  William  H.  Ellerbee,  is,  like  his 
predecessor,  Governor  Evans,  one  of  the 
young  men  who  enlisted  under  Governor 
Tillman  in  the  organization  of  the  **  Reform  " 
party.  He  is  pledged  to  carry  out  the 
**  Reform"  programme  of  lower  rates  and 
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higher  taxes  from  the  railroads,  lower  taxes 
and  better  schools  for  the  farming  com- 
munities, and  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
dispensary  law. 

Daniel  Lindsay  Russell,  of  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  was  born  in  Brunswick  County  of 
that  State  in  1845,  and  has  been  almost 
continuously  in  public  service  from  1866 
till  now.  He  is  a  Republican,  an  advo- 
cate of  prohibition,  and  a  vigorous  enemy 
of  all  forms  of  corruption  and  vice.  His 
past  history  gives  guarantee  of  an  ad- 
ministration just,  but  radical  rather  than 
cautious. 

THE  ATLANTIC    SEABOARD    STATES 

Ebe  W.  Tunnell,  Governor-elect  of  Dela- 
ware, was  born  in  Baltimore  in  1844.  He 
is  a  bachelor,  a  member  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  by  vocation 
a  druggist,  has  served  as 
a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  was  once 
before  candidate  for  the 
Governor  of  his  party. 
**  Everybody  likes  him, 
trusts  him,  and  speaks 
well  of  him."  "He  is 
what  we  call  here  a 
*  clever  man,'  which  de- 
notes qualities  of  heart 
and  temper  as  much  as 
of  head — simple,  sincere, 
pleasant,  and  kindly  of 
nature."-  **  His  perfect 
honesty  and  high  princi- 
ple have  never  been  ques- 
tioned ;  though  he  has 
gone  through  two  rather 
heated  campaigns,  not 
one  word  derogatory  to  his  personal  char- 
acter has  ever  been  said  even  by  his  oppo- 
nents." *'  His  administration  is  looked 
forward  to  by  both  parties  alike  with  hope 
and  confidence."  It  is  significant  that  dur- 
ing his  first  campaign  the  Democrats,  in 
place  of  the  usual  mass-meetings,  substi- 
tuted public  receptions,  where  the  people 
might  meet  their  candidate  in  social  inter- 
course, and  become  acquainted  with  him. 
They  were  a  great  success,  and  were  re- 
peated in  this  last  campaign,  which  resulted 
in  his  election — an  indication  that  personal 
character  rather  than  either  political  ideas 
or  the  power  of  oratory  carried  him  into 
office. 

Frank  S.  Black,  Governor-elect  of  the 
State   of    New    York,    was    first    brought 
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prominently  before  the  people  of  the  State 
by  his  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety  at  Troy,  which  caanc 
into  existence  after  the  Ross  tragedy,  and 
by  his  action  as  its  counsel  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  murderer  of  Robert  Ross.  He 
is  a  strong  party  man,  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  Republican  party  in  Rensselaer 
County,  is  a  radical  protectionist,  and 
is  a  firm  believer  in  the  gold  standard. 
He  was  born  in  York  County,  Maine,  in 
1853,  worked  on  his  father's  farm,  earned 
the  money  for  his  college  education,  grad- 
uating from  Dartmouth  College  at  twenty- 
two  as  an  *' honor  man,"  and  has  since 
about  that  time  practiced  law  in  New  York 
State.  "  His  distinctive  characteristic," 
says  one  of  our  correspondents,  "is  his 
honesty.  There  is  no  deceit  in  him."  It 
may  be  expected  that  his 
administration  will  be  an 
aggressively  partisan  one, 
but  also  that  it  will  be 
straightforward  and  in- 
corruptible. Many  of  the 
people  of  New  York  State 
are  asking  themselves. 
Will  he  be  subservient  to 
Mr.  Piatt?  We  cannot 
better  answer  this  ques- 
tion than  by  quoting  from 
the  letter  of  a  correspond- 
ent who  is  a  recognized 
representative  of  the  party 
opposed  to  Mr.  Black  : 

I  have  been  frequently 
asked  whether,  if  asked  by 
Mr.  Piatt  to  do  a  thin^, 
Mr.  Black  (as  Governor) 
would  comply?  My  reply 
has  been,  Yes,  if  Black  believed  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  act.  In  that  event  he  would  do  it,  what- 
ever might  be  expected  in  the  way  of  outcry 
that  Piatt  owned  the  Governor.  But  if  he  did 
not  believe  in  it,  he  would  not  do  it.  In  decid- 
ing whether  the  proposed  action  would  be  wise 
or  not,  I  think  Mr.  Black  would  be  moved  by 
considerations  of  '•  organization  "  and  "  party," 
but  not  to  the  point  of  doing  anything  plainly 
wronu  and  dishonorable. 

NKW    LNULAND 

With  the  exception  already  referred  to, 
New  England  seems  to  have  selected  her 
Governors  from  among  the  best  represen- 
tatives of  her  respective  States.  Lorrin 
A.  Cooke,  Governor-elect  of  Connecticut, 
was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1831,  has 
been  identified  with  the  Reoublican  party 
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since  its  birth  in  1856,  and  has  acceptably 
served  the  State  in  the  Senate,  and  as  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. A  widely  known  citizen 
of  Connecticut  says  of  him : 

He  is  by  occupadon  a  manufacturer,  and  has 
been  successful  in  business,  though  he  is  not 
rich.     He  is  not  a  man  of  college  education,  but 
is   broadly  informed,  and  has  a  good,  round, 
brainy  head.  Socially  he  is  modest  in  demeanor, 
ready  and  agreeable  in  conversation,  and  with  a 
keen  sense  of  humor.     He  is  an  eamesdy  relig- 
ious man  ;  has  for  many  years  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  foremost  laymen  in  the  Congre- 
gational   communion   in   the    State.     He   was 
Moderator  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Con- 
gregational Churches  at  Chicago  in  1 886.  He  is 
really,  in  all  the  essentials,  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
New  Eng;lander.     In  his  political  preferments 
he  has  been  from  first  to  last  an  in.stance  of 
office  seeking  the  man,  and  not  the  man  the 
office.      His   nomination  to 
the    Governorship    was    in 
obedience  to  the  generally 
expressed  wish  of  the  peo- 
ple.    In  his  administration 
he  is    confidently  expected 
to   throw    his   whole    influ- 
ence into  the  scale  in  favor 
of   political   purity  and   in- 
tegrity and  all  public  morali- 
ties and  against  ever}'  dis- 
honest practice  and  corrupt 
policy. 

George  Allen  Ramsdell, 
Govern  or  elect  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  bom  in 
that  State  in  1834,  and 
received  his  early  edu 
cation  in  the  common 
schools  and  at  a  New 
England  Academy,  sup- 
plemented by  one  year  at  Amherst  College. 
His  judicial  temper  and  the  regard  in  which 
he  is  held  by  his  fellow-citizens  are  attested 
by  the  fact  that  probably  no  other  citizen 
in  the  State  has  been  called  upon  to  act 
as  referee  or  arbitrator  in  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  controversies.  He  has  served  three 
terms  in  the  Legislature,  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Governor's  Council,  and  has 
occupied  various  positions  of  trust  in  con- 
nection with  educational,  commercial,  and 
banking  institutions.  His  nomination  was 
a  defeat  of  the  machine  and  a  victory  of  the 
better  element  of  his  party,  as  was  his  elec- 
tion by  the  largest  vote  ever  cast  for  any 
candidiate  for  Governor  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  He  is,  says  a  correspondent, 
who  writes  of  him  with  reserve,  "a  fine  Chris- 
tian man  of  the  best  New  England  type." 
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We  can  best  characterize  the  Governor- 
elect  of  Massachusetts   in  a  sentence  by 
saying  that   Roger   Wolcott  is   a  worthy 
successor  to  the  gubernatorial  chair  ot  a 
State  whose  Governors,  with  few  unfortu- 
nate exceptions,  have  been   distinguished 
in    the  history  of   the   Nation  ever  since 
Colonial  times.     He  was  born  in  Boston  in 
1847.     Among  the    notable   ancestors  on 
his  father's  side  is  Oliver  Wolcott,  signer 
of  the    Declaration  of  Independence  and 
Brigadier-General    in    the    Revolutionary 
Army.     Governor  Wolcott  graduated  from 
Harvard   College   in    1870,  and  was   the 
choice  of  his  classmates  for  class  orator ; 
four  years  later  graduated   from   the  law 
school ;  began  his  public  career  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Common  Council  of  Boston  in 
1877-1879  ;  served  in  the  Lower  House  of 
the  Legislature  in  1882- 
1884;  was  elected  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  1892, 
and    re-elected   in    1894. 
Since  the  death  of  Gov- 
ernor  F.  T.  Green  halge 
he  has  been  Acting  Gov- 
ernor.    His  plurality   in 
the     last     election     was 
155,572.    He  is  a  stanch 
Republican,  although  he 
refused  to  follow  his  party 
in    the     nomination     of 
Blaine  in  1884.     He  pos- 
sesses  a   most  engaging 
personality,  that  courtesy 
and  culture  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  best  type 
of    the    old    families    of 
Massachusetts,  and  offers 
a  sharp  and  agreeable  contrast  to  the  aver- 
age pushing  and  self-seeking  politician.     A 
correspondent  tells  us  that  his  wife  once  re- 
marked that    *'  *  Mr.  Wolcott  could  never 
become  Governor  because,  should  anybody 
push  along  that  way,  he  would  be  sure  to  step 
aside  and  remove  his  hat,'  and  that  pretty 
fairly  portrays  the  character  of  the  man.*' 
His  administration  will  unquestionably  rep- 
resent purity,  a  reasonable  economy,  and 
sterling  integrity.     While  his   antecedents 
and  associations  identify  him  with  the  es- 
tablished order  of  affairs  in  the  Bay  State, 
still  he  has  expressly  disclaimed  any  such 
attachment  to  the  old  economic  order  as 
would   prevent   him    from    favoring   such 
extension    of   public   control  over  natural 
monopolies   as    experience    may    seem    to 
demand. 
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The  Theology  of  an  Evolutionist 

I. — Religion,  Theology,  Evolution 


By  Lyman  Abbott 


That  the  reader  and  the  writer  of  this 
series  of  articles  may  understand  one 
another,  it  is  important  to  commence  with 
some  clear  definitions.  This  is  the  more 
important  because  the  terms  employed  are 
customarily  used  with  widely  different  mean- 
ings. In  order  to  understand  the  relation 
of  religion,  theology,  and  evolution,  we 
must  first  understand  what  we  mean  by 
the  terms  religion,  theology,  and  evolution. 

Religion  is  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul 
of  man.  Iklief  in  the  reality  of  religion 
involves  lx?lief  that  God  is,  and  that  he 
stands  in  some  personal  relation  to  man. 
But  it  is  not  an  opinion  respecting  God, 
nor  an  opinion  respecting  his  influence  in 
the  world  of  men.  It  is  a  personal  con- 
sciousness of  God.  It  is  a  human  expe- 
rience, but  an  experience  of  relationship 
with  One  who  transcends  humanity.  The 
creed  is  not  religion  ;  the  creed  is  a  state- 
ment of  what  certain  men  think  about 
religion.  Worship  is  not  religion ;  worship 
is  a  method  of  expressing  religion.  The 
church  is  not  religion ;  the  church  is  an 
organization  of  men  and  women,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  religion. 
Religion  precedes  creeds,  worship,  church  ; 
that  is,  the  life  precedes  men's  thoughts 
about  the  life,  men's  expression  of  the  life, 
men's  organizations  formed  to  promote  the 
life.  Religion  may  l>e  t>ersonal  or  social ; 
thai  is,  it  may  Ix*  the  consciousness  of  God 
in  the  individual  soul,  or  it  may  be  the 
txwcurrent  iH>nsciousne>s  of  Ciod  in  a  great 
numl>cr  of  individuals,  producing  a  social 
or  i\>mmunal  life.  In  either  case  it  is  a 
lite,  not  an  opinion  about  life.  It  is  not  a 
dchnition  ot  God,  it  is  tcllowship  with  him; 
not  a  lictiuition  o\  sin,  but  sorri>w  bei^auso 
of  sin  ;  not  a  tlctiniticn  of  forgiveness,  but 
fx^lict  Imm  fiMuoisc;  not  a  dctinilion  of 
irticmption,  but  a  new  and  divine  lite. 

I'htMlojiv  ts  iho  scienct*  of  Tx*lii;ion.  h 
is  the  lesult  ol  an  attempt  made  by  men  to 
>tair  in  an  orticilv  and  sv>lem,Uic  manner 
the  tav  ts  r\^s|XH  (nvi;  the  lite  ol  liod  in  the 
soul  ot  man.  It  uu\>l\es  intellevtual  dcti- 
nition  \^t  the  \aMou>  tonus  ot  amNcious- 
nesN  xihich conMilutv  the  tx^hgious  hte.  Its 
relation  to  irUijuMt  in  the  i elation  ol  other 


sciences  to  the  vital  phenomena  which  they 
endeavor  to  explain.     With  the  growth  of 
the  human  intellect  there  comes  a  wiser 
study  of  life,  a  better  understanding  of  it, 
a  new  definition  of  its  terms,  and  a  new 
classification  of  its  phenomena.     The  life 
does  not  change,  but  man's  understanding 
of  it  changes.     There  is  a  new  astronomy, 
though  the  stars  are  old;   a  new  botany, 
though  vegetable  life  is  unchanged ;  a  new 
chemistr}%  though  the  constituent  elements 
of  the  universe  are  the  same.     So  there  is 
a  new  theology,  though  not  a  new  religion. 
God,    sin,   repentance,   forgiveness,    love, 
remain  essentially  unchanged,  but  the  defi- 
nitions  of  God,  sin,   repentance,  forgive- 
ness, and  love  are  changed  from  generation 
to  generation.     There  is  as  little  danger  of 
undermining  religion  by  new  definitions  of 
theology  as  there   is  of  blotting  out   the 
stars  from  the  heavens  by  a  new  astronomy. 
But  as  religion  is  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul 
of  man,  definitions  which  give  to  man  a 
clearer  and  a  more  intelligible  understand- 
ing of  that  life  will  promote  it,  and  defini- 
tions which  are,  or  seem  to  be,  irrational, 
will  tend  to  impede  or  impair  it.     To  this 
extent  theology  affects  the  religious  life  as 
other  sciences  do  not  affect  the  life  with 
which  they  have  to  deal. 

Evolution  is  described  by  John  Fi^ke 
as  **  God's  way  of  doing  things."  The- 
olog\'  is  also  an  attempt  to  describe  God's 
way  of  doing  things.  Thus  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  science  and  theology  have 
the  same  ultimate  end.  Both  attempt  to 
furnish  an  orderly,  rational,  and  self-con- 
sistent account  of  phenomena.  The  sup- 
posed inconsistency  between  science  and 
religion  is  really  an  inconsistency  between 
science  and  theology — that  is,  between  two 
St  lences.  The  theologian  and  the  scientist 
ha\^  j:i\-en  dir^erent  and,  to  some  extent, 
inamsi stent  aco^^unts  of  God's  way  of 
doi»\g  things.  It  is  important  for  us  to 
kno>\  which  account  is  correct  It  is  even 
reliciousiy  desirable  that  we  should  know, 
sin^x^  our  understanding  of  God's  influence 
u^HM)  the  human  soul  atiectsthat  influence. 
The  current  thei^logy  is  Roman  in  its 
otv^ui.     It  assun^es  as   an    axiom  a   God 
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apart  from  the  universe  and  ruling  over  it, 
as  the  Roman  Emperor  was  apart  from 
the  Roman  Empire  and  ruled  over  it.  It 
conceives  of  his  government  as  a  series 
of  successive  interventions.  He  creates 
the  world  out  of  nothing  in  the  space  of 
six  days,  and  then  rests.  Man  sins,  and 
lest  he  should  become  immortal  and  so 
independent  of  his  sin,  God  intervenes  and 
drives  him  from  the  garden.  His  sin  grows 
greater ;  God  intervenes  again,  sweeps  the 
human  race  from  the  globe,  and  makes  a 
new  be^nning.  Man  has  no  natural 
capacity  to  know  God.  God  compassion- 
ately intervenes  once  more,  and  makes  to 
man  special  revelations;  outside  the  race 
to  which  these  revelations  are  made  there 
is  no  possibility  of  the  knowledge  of  God — 
that  is,  no  possibility  of  true  religion.  To 
attest  this  revelation  which  God  has  made 
of  himself,  inter\'entions  in  the  laws  of 
nature  which  he  has  ordained  are  neces- 
sary. These  interventions,  called  mira- 
cles, are  essential  to  revelation,  and  revela- 
tion is  essential  to  the  knowledge  of  God — 
that  is,  to  true  religion.  Thus  theology 
assumes  that  God's  way  of  doing  things  in 
the  material  world  is  the  way  of  a  mechanic 
operating  upon  a  machine  ;  his  way  of  doing 
things  in  the  spiritual  world  is  the  way  of 
a  king  ruling  over  an  empire.  God  is  some 
one  outside  of  nature  and  outside  of  men, 
operating  upon  nature  and  upon  men. 

The  evolutionist's  conception  of  God's 
way  of  doing  things  is  radically  different. 
•*  Evolution,"  says  Le  Conte,  "is  (1)  con- 
tinuous, progressive  change,  (2)  according 
to  ceruin  laws,  (3>  and  by  means  of  resi- 
dent forces."  Evolution,  therefore,  the 
reader  will  perceive,  disbelieves  in  inter- 
i-entions,  while  theology  believes  in  a  series 
of  inter\-entions  as  the  necessary  condition 
of  life.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood 
that  evolution  makes  no  attempt  to  explain 
the  cause  of  that  continuous,  progressive 
change  which  constitutes  the  essential 
manifestation  of  what  we  call  life.  Evolu- 
tion is  simply  a  history  of  the  process  by 
and  through  which  that  cause,  whatever  it 
is,  produces  results.  It  is  the  history  of 
the  way  in  which  the  world  has  come  to  be 
what  it  is.*  Thus  evolution  differs  from 
theology  in  two  respects.  Theology  at- 
tempts to  account  for  the  cause  of  life. 
Tliat  catise,  according  to  theology,  is  the 

>  Froiewor  Huxley  on  ETohition,  Encycloptedia  Brit- 
Prof  CMor  Druntmond* ''  Ascent  ot  Man/'  Intro- 


personal  will  of  a  personal  Creator.  Evo- 
lution makes  no  attempt  to  account  for  the 
cause.  It  may  be  either  theistic  or  agnos- 
tic ;  that  is,  it  may  assume  that  God  is  the 
one  infinite  and  eternal  energy  which  pro- 
duces all  phenomena,  or  it  may  assume 
that  we  can  know  nothing  respecting  that 
energy  except  that  it  exists.  Again,  the- 
ology believes  that  there  are  two  elements, 
distinguishable  from  one  another,  in  the 
process  of  life — the  natural  and  the  super- 
natural, or  the  process  of  nature  and  the 
interventions  in  that  process  by  special  acts 
of  the  Creator.  Evolution  involves  the  be- 
lief that  there  is  but  one  process,  which  is 
continuous,  progressive,  orderly,  according 
to  invariable  laws,  and  due  to  resident 
force  or  forces. 

All  forms  of  science  and  of  philosophy, 
except  theology,  accept  evolution  as  above 
defined.  "  The  words  evolutionism  and 
evolutionist,"  says  Le  Conte,  "  can  not  any 
longer  be  used,  any  more  than  gravitation- 
ism  and  gravitationist,  for  the  law  of  evo- 
lution is  as  certain  as  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion." Evolution  is  not  only  accepted  in 
the  natural  sciences,  it  is  the  basis  of  all 
academic  teaching  in  all  departments  of 
knowledge.  Not  only  biology,  zoology, 
physiology,  astronomy,  and  the  natural 
sciences  are  taught  as  accounts  of  proc- 
esses of  development  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher,  from  a  simpler  to  a  more  complex 
order ;  but  sociology,  political  economy, 
history,  literature,  and  philosophy  are  all 
taught  in  the  same  way.  It  is  theology 
alone  which  still  holds  to  the  theory  of 
special  interventions;  to  the  notion  that 
there  are  gaps  in  the  process  of  life  to  be 
filled  up  with  God.  "  As  if,"  says  Profes- 
sor Drummond,  **  God  lived  in  gaps ;"  or, 
again :  "  If  God  is  only  to  be  left  to  the 
gaps  in  our  knowledge,  where  shall  we  be 
when  these  gaps  are  filled  up  ?" 

I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  a  radical 
evolutionist — it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
a  theistic  evolutionist.  I  reverently  and 
heartily  accept  the  axiom  of  theology  that 
a  personal  God  is  the  foundation  of  all 
life  ;  but  I  heartily  and  confidently  believe 
that  God  has  but  one  way  of  doing  things ; 
that  his  way  may  be  described  in  one 
word  as  the  way  of  growth,  or  development, 
or  evolution,  terms  which  are  substantially 
synonymous ;  that  he  resides  in  the  world 
of  nature  and  in  the  world  of  men;  that 
there  are  no  laws  of  nature  which  are  not 
the  laws  of  God's  own  being ;  that  there 
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are  no  forces  of  nature  except  the  one  di- 
vine, infinite  force,  the  will  of  Gk)d ;  that 
there  are  not  occasional  or  exceptional 
theophanies,  but  that  all  nature  and  all  life 
is  one  great  theophany  ;  that  there  are  not 
occasional  interventions  in  the  order  of  life 
which  bear  witness  to  the  presence  of  God, 
but  that  life  is  itself  a  perpetual  witness  to 
His  presence;  that  He  transcends  all 
phenomena,  and  yet  is  the  creative,  con- 
trolling, directing  force  in  all  phenomena. 
In  so  far  as  the  theologian  and  the  evolu- 
tionist differ  in  their  interpretation  of  the 
history  of  life — that  is,  upon  the  question 
whether  God's  way  of  doing  things  is  a 
way  of  successive  interventions  or  a  con- 


tinuous and  unbroken  progress — I  agree 
with  the  evolutionist,  not  with  the  theolo- 
gian. My  object  in  this  series  of  articles 
is  to  show  that  religion — that  is,  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  man — is  better  compre- 
hended, and  will  better  be  promoted,  by 
the  philosophy  which  regards  all  life  as 
divine,  and  God's  way  of  doing  things  as 
the  way  of  a  continuous,  progressive  change, 
according  to  certain  laws  and  by  means  of 
one  resident  force,  than  by  the  philosophy 
which  supposes  that  some  things  are  done 
by  natural  forces  and  according  to  natural 
laws,  and  others  by  special  interventions 
of  a  divine  will,  acting  from  without,  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  errors  or  filling  gaps. 


Some  Literary  Worthies 

I. — Lucian 
By  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 


Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  somewhere  speaks 
of  Matthew  Arnold  as  a  "  larky  "  writer,  a 
phrase  which  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  in 
meditating  on  certain  delightful  passages 
in  the  essays  which  we  are  tempted  to  take 
too  seriously.  Arnold  would  have  been 
untrue  to  his  name  if  he  had  not  been 
deeply  serious  at  heart ;  but  he  had  also  a 
happy  faculty  of  entertaining  himself  with 
his  times  and  amusing  himself  with  his 
readers.  This  resource  was  also  Lucian's ; 
indeed,  the  play  of  his  incisive  wit  upon 
many  of  the  traditions  and  authorities  of 
his  age  was  so  spirited  and  vivacious  that 
some  critics  have  denied  him  any  aim 
higher  than  that  of  entertainment.  That 
he  was  "  born  for  his  own  entertainment 
and  our  great  advantage,"  as  Miss  Emily 
James  Smith  says  in  her  admirable  intro- 
duction to  a  volume  of  delightful  transla- 
tions of  his  dialogues  and  romances,  is 
obvious  enough  to  the  most  casual  reader 
of  these  dialogues  and  tales ;  but  there  is 
good  ground  for  believing  that  he  was  born 
for  serious  work  as  well,  and  that  he  did 
that  work  according  to  his  light  and  temper 
of  mind,  not  only  with  great  relish,  but  also 
with  great  effectiveness. 

To  most  readers,  even  among  those  who 
know  their  Greek  and  Latin  classics  widely, 
Lucian  is  strangely  modern.  His  mind  was 
essentially  skeptical,  not  in  a  hard,  unim- 
aginative way,  but  as  the  result  of  a  very 
clear  vision  of  things,  a  keen  sense  of  irony, 
and  an  intellectual  and  political  environ- 
ment full  of  shams,  delusions,  and  decaying 


beliefs.  He  came  when  the  old  order  was 
visibly  declining  and  the  old  faith  visibly 
ebbing.  The  Greek  religion  had  inspired 
the  arts  and  created  a  world  of  beauty  which 
was  to  witness  forever  to  its  power  over 
the  imagination ;  but  intelligent  men  had 
already  discovered  that  Olympus  was  de- 
serted. There  was  a  great  fraternizing  of 
peoples  going  on  under  the  rule  of  Rome, 
but  in  the  very  process  of  fraternization 
the  old  race  ties  were  loosened  and  the 
old  moral  stays  shaken.  Order  reigned 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  but  it  was 
only  a  momentary  calm  before  the  deluge. 
The  rule  of  the  Antonines  has  well  been 
called  the  Indian  summer  of  the  Roman 
state — a  brief  and  delusive  tranquillity. 

To  a  mind  so  free  from  illusions  and  so 
penetrating  as  Lucian's,  with  such  a  tem- 
perament as  his,  the  skeptical  mood  found 
itself  confirmed  in  the  general  condition, 
and  irony  and  satire  were  the  fit  weapons 
for  the  hand  of  one  so  constituted.  If  his 
nature  had  been  deeper,  he  would  have 
struck  the  tragic  note;  if  his  insight  had 
been  more  spiritual,  he  might  have  dis- 
covered the  advent  of  a  new  order  in  the 
despised  Jewish  sect  which  he  studied  but 
which  he  did  not  understand.  He  was  a 
bom  satirist  and  wit,  not  a  creative  artist ; 
and  for  this  very  reason  he  seems,  among 
all  the  classical  writers,  the  most  modem. 
He  reminds  us  of  Erasmus,  whose  mood 
was  somewhat  more  strenuous,  but  who 
was  content  to  put  his  protest  against  the 
religious  shams  of  his  time  into  the  form 
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of  satire  and  criticism,  but  had  no  leanings 
towards  the  stake. 

Bom  at  Samosata,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  about  the  year  120  of  our  era, 
Lucian  had  the  opportunity  of  using  the 
Greek  language  and  living  imder  the  world- 
wide order  which  Rome  had  established. 
The  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Empire  had 
become,  in  a  way,  as  important  as  the  capi- 
tal itself.     They  were  full  of  able  men; 
they  were  stirred   by  the  antagonisms  of 
vanishing  and  oncoming  ideas  ;  they  were 
the  field  of  the  first  Christian  communities 
in  the  Gentile  world ;  and  they  were  the 
seed-groimd  from  which  sprang  the  first 
heresies.     Lucian  came  of  *'  poor  but  hon- 
est parents,"  whose  lack  of  means  put  a 
liberal  education  out  of  question.     As  the 
result   of    a   family  council,  the   boy  was 
handed  over  to  an  uncle  to  be  trained  as  a 
stone-cutter  and  statuary,  having  already 
shown  some  youthful  skill  in  making  wax 
figures  of  oxen,  horses,  and  men.     But  his 
career  was  marred  at  the  start  by  an  un- 
lucky  accident.      He   was   told   to   work 
lighUy  on  a  slab  of  marble  in  his  uncle's 
shop,  but,  with  the  zeal  of  ignorance,  he 
bore  too  heavily  upon  it,  the  slab  broke, 
his  uncle   beat  him,   and   he   ran   home 
weeping  and  indignant ;  and  so  ended  his 
first  effort  to  find  his  vocation.     All  this, 
and  much  more  that  is  undoubtedly  auto- 
biographic, is  to  be  found  in  a  little  piece 
called  •'  The  Dream,''  which  is  believed  to 
have  served  later  as  a  kind  of  personal 
prologue  to    his    public   readings   of  his 
works;  for  authors'  readings  are  of  very 
ancient  origin. 

The  profession  of  the  rhetorician  was 
then  both  popular  and  profitable;  there 
was,  if  possible,  more  talk  than  there  is 
to^ay,  and  men  were  trained  to  talk, 
which  was  perhaps  an  improvement  on  the 
modem  habit  of  self -developed  talking. 
^N'ben  Lucian  became  sufficiently  expert  to 
practice  and  teach  the  art  of  speech,  he 
traveled,  after  the  manner  of  his  profession  ; 
coming  in  contact  with  the  new  religion  at 
Antioch,  where  the  disciples  were  first 
called  Christians,  and  with  the  restless 
and  keen-witted  Greeks  in  the  cities  of 
Ioma«  Like  the  lecturer  of  our  own  time, 
his  voice  was  lifted  up  in  many  cities ;  in 
Syria,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Gaul.  The  quick 
and  fresh  life  of  the  last-named  province 
made  it  a  very  congenial  field,  and  for  ten 
years  Lucian  educated  his  auditors  and 
himself  by  discussion  of  the  themes  which 


were  of  interest  to  his  contemporaries. 
In  one  of  his  dialogues  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Rhetoric  the  statement  that, 
although  she  had  led  him  a  very  unquiet  life, 
she  had  brought  him  both  fame  and  wealth. 

At  the  age  of  forty  he  abandoned  the 
profession  which  had  served  him  so  well, 
removed  to  Greece,  and  gave  himself  to 
the  study  of  philosophy  and  to  writing. 
He  lived  well  at  Athens,  got  rid  of  the 
last  traces  of  his  *'  barbarous  Syrian  speech," 
and  so  completely  possessed  himself  of  the 
Attic  diction  that  his  style  became  a  mar- 
vel of  precision,  ease,  and  elegance.  Here 
he  wrote  a  group  of  dialogues  which  are 
touched  with  Aristophanic  freedom  and 
brightness,  although  devoid  of  the  lyric 
splendor  of  which  the  great  comedian  alone 
possessed  the  secret.  Of  these  dialogues 
the  best-known  and  most  popular  deal  with 
the  Olympian  deities  in  a  fashion  which 
seemed  to  the  pious  of  the  time  irreverent, 
but  to  modem  readers  are  not  only  spark- 
ling with  wit,  but  full  also  of  a  contagious 
quality  of  fun.  Lucian  had  entirely  got- 
ten through  with  the  pagan  religions,  and 
they  had  become  so  thoroughly  identified 
with  shams,  delusions,  and  impositions  of 
every  sort  upon  credulity  and  ignorance 
that  he  was  quite  justified  in  waging  war 
against  them  with  any  weapons  which  came 
to  his  hand.  The  fine  quality  of  his  mind 
and  his  keen  sense  of  literary  form  made 
it  impossible  tor  him  to  use  any  save  the 
most  polished  weapons. 

His  effectiveness  lay  in  the  ease  and 
gayety  with  which  he  treated  the  Olympian 
world.  Its  history  in  the  poets  and  drama- 
tists was  at  his  fingers'  ends ;  he  knew  all 
its  vices,  inconsistencies,  and  absurdities ; 
he  did  not  argue  against  it ;  he  mercilessly 
"chaffed"  it.  And  "chaffing"  was  fatal 
to  the  Olympian  world  in  the  decrepitude 
into  which  it  had  already  fallen.  *'  Zeus 
the  Tragedian  "  might  have  been  written 
yesterday,  so  modem  is  its  note.  Nothing 
so  "  larky,"  so  audacious,  and  so  entertain- 
ing is  to  be  found  in  ancient  literature  as 
this  delicious  comedy,  in  which  the  gods 
make  each  other  ridiculous  with  captivat- 
ing unconsciousness  that  they  are  bringing 
the  whole  Olympian  structure  tumbling 
down  about  their  heads.  In  this  dialogue 
Lucian  pictures  the  consternation  of  the 
deities  over  the  possible  result  of  a  dis- 
putation between  Timokles  the  Stoic  and 
Damis  the  Epicurean,  Damis  affirming 
that  the  gods  have  no  existence  and   no 
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hand  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Zeus 
calls  a  council  of  the  deities,  who  are 
seated  in  the  order  of  their  taxable  value, 
the  golden  images  of  the  barbarians  crowd- 
ing the  beautiful  marble  figures  of  the 
Greeks  to  the  rear.  Apollo  fares  espe- 
cially ill,  because  his  golden  crown  and  the 
golden  pegs  of  his  lyre  have  been  stolen. 
In  the  debate  which  follows,  the  keenest 
satire  is  concealed  under  the  frank  and 
easy  talk  of  the  deities,  which  becomes  a 
general  confession  of  their  own  uselessness 
and  futility. 

Various  courses  of  bringing  the  debate 
to  a  favorable  termination  are  suggested 
and  abandoned.  When  Poseidon  proposes 
that  Dam  is  be  summarily  dealt  with  by  a 
stroke  of  lightning,  Zeus  reminds  him  that 
the  gods  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  mat- 
ters, but  that  the  Fates  determine  the  time 
and  manner  of  each  man's  death  ;  that  his 
own  trident  has  been  recently  stolen  by 
fishermen,  and  that  two  locks  of  the  Thun- 
derer's hair,  weighing  six  pounds  apiece, 
have  been  carried  off  by  temple-robbers 
from  Pisa.  And  when  Apollo,  his  eyes  in 
a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  attempts  to  foretell 
the  results  of  the  discussion,  he  delivers 
himself  of  an  oracle  of  orthodox  ambiguity 
and  absurdity.  The  dialogue  is  a  masterly 
piece  of  satire  ;  subtle,  cutting,  and  merci- 
less, brimming  with  wit,  and  put  in  charm- 
ing literary  form.  Lightness  of  touch  was 
quite  as  much  at  Lucian's  command  as 
that  of  any  recent  master  of  style. 

The  philosophy  of  the  day  furnished  this 
acute  satirist  with  material  which  he  used 
with  equal  destructive  skill.  In  a  dialogue 
between  Charon  and  his  passengers,  the 
ferryman  of  the  Styx  is  represented  as  strip- 
ping those  who  come  for  passage  of  all 
their  encumbrances.  The  patrician  lays 
aside  his  birth,  honors,  and  statues,  and 
the  successful  general  his  victories  and 
trophies.  When  the  philosopher's  turn 
comes,  he  is  addressed  in  these  words : 
"  Take  your  habit  off,  to  begin  with,  if  you 
please — and  now  all  that  you  have  there — 
great  Jupiter!  what  a  lot  of  humbug  he  was 
bringing  with  him,  and  ignorance,  and  dis- 
putatiousness,  and  vainglory,  and  useless 
questions,  and  prickly  arguments,  and 
involved  statements — ay,  and  wasted  inge- 
nuity, and  solemn  trifling,  and  quips  and 
quirks  of  all  kinds !  Yes,  by  Jove  I  and 
there  are  gold  pieces  there,  and  impudence, 
and  luxury,  and  debauchery — oh  !  I  see 
them   all,  though  you  are  trying  to  hide 


them  !  And  your  lies,  and  pomposity,  and 
thinking  yourself  better  than  anybody  else 
— away  with  all  that,  I  say  I  Why,  if  you 
bring  all  that  aboard,  a  fifty-oared  galley 
wouldn't  hold  you  !"  And  the  shams,  pre- 
tensions, and  vices  of  society  fare  no  bet- 
ter ;  they  are  all  transfixed  by  the  keen 
shafts  of  this  merciless  wit. 

Lucian  studied  Christianity  without  bit- 
terness, but  in  the  same  skeptical  temper; 
regarding  it,  doubtless,  as  another  phase 
of  the  prevalent  superstition  and  hunger 
for  novelty.  Incidentally  he  says  some 
very  interesting  things  about  the  Christian 
communities  of  his  time.  There  seems  to 
•  be  slight  foundation  for  the  charges  of 
malicious  misrepresentation  of  the  new  faith 
brought  against  him  by  some  writers ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  he  utterly 
failed  to  discover  the  tremendojiis  signifi- 
cance of  the  religion  which  was  fast  making 
its  way  through  the  Roman  world. 

Two  short  romances  not  only  illustrate 
the  versatility  of  Lucian,  but  foreshadow 
the  modern  novel,  and  make  it  clear  that 
if  the  time  had  been  ripe  he  would  have 
grasped  the  honors  of  the  novelist  as  easily 
as  those  of  the  satirist. 

The  most  dramatic  incident  in  his 
career  was  his  visit  to  that  marvelous 
impostor,  Alexander  of  Abonotichas,  of 
which  Mr.  Froude  has  given  an  account  in 
one  of  his  characteristic  essays.  In  his 
later  years  Lucian  was  overtaken  by  re- 
verses of  fortune,  and  was  appointed  by 
Marcus  Aurelius  or  by  Commodus  to  a 
judicial  position  at  Alexandria.  This  im- 
perial kindness  enabled  him  to  carry  on  his 
literary  activities,  and  the  fruit  of  his  long 
life  is  a  great  mass  of  work  full  of  vivacity, 
intelligence,  and  charm.  It  was  character- 
istic of  his  invincible  wit  that  when,  at  a 
great  age,  gout  laid  its  hand  upon  him,  he 
promptly  gave  it  satiric  treatment;  declar- 
ing that  Philoctetesmust  have  suffered  from 
its  ravages  rather  than  from  the  poison  of 
an  arrow,  as  the  old  tradition  ran,  for  in  no 
other  way  could  his  vociferous  howls  and 
lamentations  be  accounted  for!  Among 
the  classical  writers  Lucian  stands  almost 
alone  as  a  purveyor  of  light  reading,  and 
it  is  surprising  that  an  age  which  searches 
for  light  reading  with  a  candle  which  never 
burns  low  has  not  yet  discovered  him. 
The  explanation  of  this  singular  oversight 
may  lie  in  the  fact  that,  while  Lucian's 
dialogues  and  tales  are  very  easy  reading, 
they  are  also  very  genuine  literature. 
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GENERAL   SHERIDAN's   "  WINCHESTER  " 
As  he  appeared  at  New  Orleans  in  1%5 


Famous  American  War- Horses 

By  General  James  Grant  Wilson,  D.C.L. 


Horn  he  strode  his  brown  steed  I    How  we  saw  his  blade 
brighten 

In  the  one  hand  still  left— and  the  reins  in  his  fccth  J 
He  Unfhcd  like  a  boy  when  the  hoUda^rs  heighten. 

But  a«oldiers  glance  "^hot  from  his  visor  beneath. 
I'p  canje  the  reserves  to  t  tu  mellay  infernal. 

Asking  where  to  go  in    through  the  clearing  or  pine? 
Oh,  anrwhere !     Forward  !    'Tis  all  the  same.  Colonel  — 

\oa'u  find  lovely  fighting  alon^  the  whole  line  \ 

—Fr^m*'  Kearny  at   Sn-fn  Pin(>^^  H  EJmutni  Ciaf- 
emu  Stedman. 

THE  Duke  of  Wellington  possessed 
three  valuable  estates  in  Great 
Britain,  Belgium,  and  Spain,  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Governments  of 
those  countries  for  services  rendered 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  When  the 
writer  first  visited  the  Duke's  English 
estate  of  Strathfield  Saye,  he  saw  hang- 
ing in  his  sleeping-room  a  colored  litho- 
graph of  General  Zachary  Taylor  mounted 
on  a  white  charger,  well  known  in  the 
army  and  throughout  the  country  as  Old 
Whitey.  He  is  represented  wearing  a 
broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  and  with  his 
right  leg  thrown  over  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle — a  favorite  position  of  the  old  sol- 
dier.    This    counteifeit    presentment    of 


Taylor  and  his  war-horse,  or  some  other 
picture  of  the  hero  of  Buena  Vista  and  his 
white  steed,  was  a  household  ornament  in 
this  country  half  a  century  ago.  The 
writer  learned  that  the  picture  was  sent  to 
the  **  Iron  Duke "  by  an  anonymous  ad- 
mirer during  the  Mexican  War,  and  that 
he  was  so  much  amused  with  the  represen- 
tation of  the  successful  American  com- 
mander that  he  directed  the  lithograph  to 
be  framed  and  hung  in  one  of  the  apart- 
ments, known  as  the  (Coronation  Chamber, 
where  it  remains  to  this  day.  Old  Whitey 
was  the  most  famous  war-horse  of  that 
period.  General  William  B.  Franklin 
wriles  :  "  Oid  Whitey  was  Taylor's  favorite 
horse,  and  was  as  well  known  to  his  army 
as  was  the  General  himself.  He  was  snow- 
while,  and  the  General  always  rode  him, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his 
staff  officers,  who  were  apprehensive  that 
his  color  would  make  him  too  prominent 
a  mark  in  action.  He  resembled  an  Eng- 
lish cob  in  figure,  was  a  fine  animal,  and 
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GENERAL    ROBERT   E.    LEE,   OF   VIRGINIA,    AND    HIS   FAMOUS   WAR-HORSE  "TRAVELLER' 


all  who  were  near  the  General  became  very 
fond  of  the  horse."  General  Longstreet 
says:  "I  remember  clearly  General  Tay- 
lor and  his  war-horse  Old  Whitey.  His 
usual  position,  when  his  horse  was  stand- 
ing, was  one  leg  over  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle.  Stonewall  Jackson's  horse,  Sorrel, 
was  much  of  the  style  of  Old  Whitey,  but 
was  not  white."  The  last  survivor  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor's  family  writes :  "  You  ask 
about  Old  Whitey ;  he  was  a  great  pet  with 
us  all,  and  was  never  ridden  after  my 
father's  return  from  Mexico,  and  when  he 
went  to  Washington  the  horse  was  sent  to 
his  plantation.  During  his  term  as  Presi- 
dent there  was  so  much  interest  and  curi- 
osity expressed  to  see  the  old  charger  that 
he  had  him  brought  to  Washington,  and 
after  my  father's  death  he  was  sent  back 
to  the  plantation,  then  the  home  of  my 
brother  Richard,  where  Whitey  lived  to  a 
good  old  age.  He  was  pretty  well  denuded 
of  both  mane  and  tail  by  sightseers."  An 
army  comrade,  who  saw  Taylor's  charger 
as  he  passed  through  Cumberland,  Md., 
twoscore  and  seven  years  ago,  corrobo- 
rates the  statement  as  to  Whitey's  almost 
5? 


hairless  tail,  adding  that  he  was  a  well- 
formed,  medium-sized  saddle-horse,  who 
created  almost  as  much  interest  and  curi- 
osity in  Cumberland  as  the  advent  of  the 
General  himself  would  have  aroused. 

Only  less  celebrated  than  old  Rough 
and  Ready's  favorite  charger  was  Colonel 
Charles  May's  Black  Tom,  a  magnificent 
and  powerful  coal-black  gelding,  such  a 
peerless  ebony  steed  as  Theodore  Winthrop 
introduces  in  his  finest  story  under  the 
name  of  Don  Fulano,  or  the  Forest  King 
in  Ouida's  novel  of  "  Under  Two  Flags." 
May  mounted  on  Tom  was  the  deau 
sahreur  of  Taylor's  army  in  Mexico,  en- 
joying the  same  reputation  for  dash  that 
Custer  won  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
nearly  two  decades  later.  At  the  head  of 
his  squadron  of  the  Second  United  States 
Dragoons,  Captain  May  led  a  gallant 
charge  against  a  Mexican  battery  in  the 
battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  May  9,  1846, 
and,  leaping  Tom  over  one  of  the  guns, 
captured  General  La  Vega  and  the  whole 
battery.  May  had  an  unsurpassed  militar)' 
record  for  leaping  with  Tom,  and,  it  is  pos- 
sible, one  that  has  never  been  equaled  iq 
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GRANT   AND   "CINCINNATI"   AT   COLD    HARBOR 

Witik  at  Cold  Harbor  in  June.  1^64,  the  Government  photographer  pointed  the  camera  at  the  General  just  as  he  was  about  to 
noaat  his  famous  chancr.  The  nobk  animal  heard  the  sound  of  the  bugle  in  the  campus  near  by,  and  his  head  is  turned  in  that 
dn«ctaoo.  his  ears  erect  and  nostrils  distended,  as  though  eager  for  Cjrant  to  mount  and  rush  to  the  scene  of  actioiu 


the  hunting-field  or  even  on  thejace-course. 
The  Hon.  Francis  Lawley,  "the  highest 
English  authority  on  the  subject,  gives 
thirty-four  feet  as  the  greatest  distance  ever 
covered  by  an  English  horse  in  a  steeple- 
chase or  elsewhere.  Black  Tom  jumped 
thirty-five  feet  on  a  wager  during  the  war, 
and,  later.  May  made  another  bet  that  he 
would,  with  3L  flying  start  of  fifty  yards, 
leap  Tom  across  a  canal  thirty-six  feet  wide. 
They  came  thundering  along,  the  jet-black 
steed  nearly  seventeen  hands  high,  and 
May  over  six  feet,  sitting  like  a  centaur ; 
Tom  gave  a  mighty  jump,  but  fell  short, 
and  of  coiu'se  man  and  horse  had  a  very 
sudden  and  an  exceedingly  cold  bath,  for 
the  attempt  was  made  in  midwinter,  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war.  For  a  Charlie 
O'Malley  leap  over  a  cart  loaded  with  a 
cord  of  wood,  standing  in  front  of  the  City 
Hall,  May  was  fined  in  a  Baltimore  court. 
On  another  occasion  the  dashing  cavalry- 
man rode  Tom  up  the  steps  of  the  leading 
hotel  of  that  city,  cavorted  around  and 
through   several    of  the   principal    apart- 


ments, and  then  calmly  rode  out  again. 
Thoroughbred  Tom  was  a  spirited  and 
rather  difficult  horse  for  any  one  but  his 
master  to  ride  or  control.  A  Maryland 
friend,  wishing  to  make  a  fine  appearance 
before  a  Baltimore  belle,  borrowed  May's 
horse,  but,  bearing  too  hard  on  the  bit, 
when  in  front  of  the  lady's  residence  in 
Cathedral  Street,  Tom  began  backing, 
finally  tossing  his  rider  off  into  the  street, 
and  galloping  back  to  his  stable.  One 
who  well  remembers  them  assures  the 
writer  that  it  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see 
Captain  May  prancing  along  the  streets  of 
Baltimore  mounted  on  his  magnificent 
Kentucky  steed.  Tom  passed  many  tran- 
quil years  on  a  Maryland  farm,  where  he 
was  buried.  Before  this  was  done,  his 
four  hoofs  were  cut  off,  with  a  view  to 
making  drinking-cups  as  memorials  of  one 
of  the  most  famous  American  horses  of  the 
Mexican  War.  In  some  way  the  project 
was  delayed ;  the  Colonel  passed  away 
without  its  being  carried  out ;  but  it  will 
yet  be  done  by  his  widow,  who  carefully 
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preserves  these  mementos  of  the  famous 
charger. 

In  the  Mexican  War,  General  Winfield 
Scott  had  two  favorite  steeds,  both  over 


"COMANCHE" 

This  horse  vias  the  only  survivor  of  the  Custer  massacre  at  Little  Big  Horn,  in  which 

Sitting  Bull  was  the  leader  (November,  1891) 

Copyright.  Harper  &  Brothers 

seventeen  hands,  for  he  was  so  large  and 
heavy  that  no  ordinary  horse  could  carry 
him.  Rolla  was  a  beautiful  bay,  stylish 
and  spirited,  and  the  other  charger  was  a 
bright  sorrel  named  Washington.  The  bat- 
tle-horse owned  by  Scott  during  the  Civil 
War  was,  like  Rolla,  a  bay,  but  nearly 
eighteen  hands  high.  He  was  probably 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  steed  ever 
ridden  by  a  soldier.  The  old  General  was 
greatly  attached  to  Napoleon,  as  he  named 
him,  and  when,  owing  to  the  infirmities  of 
age,  he  could  no  longer  use  the  saddle,  he 
was  driven  in  harness  to  Scott's  coupt^. 
The  day  before  the  old  hero  of  two  widely 
separated  wars  died  at  West  Point  in  1867, 
he  called  his  groom  to  his  bedside  and 
said  :  **  Peter,  take  good  care  of  my  horse." 
At  the  military  funeral,  the  leviathan  Na- 
poleon, properly  caparisoned,  followed  the 
remains  of  his  master  in  the  procession  to 
the  cemetery,  a  procession  which  included 
Grant,  seven  corps  commanders,  and  some 
two  hundred  general  and  field  officers.  Na- 
poleon, the  largest  of  American  war-horses, 
survived  Scott,  who  was  the  largest  of  Amer- 
ican generals,  for  several  years,  dying  during 
the  summer  of  1870  at  the  age  of  thirty. 


The  most  celebrated  battle-steeds  of  the 
Civil  War  were  Cincinnati,  Traveller,  and 
Winchester,  the  favorite  chargers  of  Grant, 
Lee,  and   Sheridan.     When   the   hero  of 

Vicksburg  visit- 
ed Cincinnati  a 
few  months  after 
the  close  of  that 
brilliant       cam- 
paign, he  was  re- 
quested to  visit 
a  dying  man  who 
was  exceedingly 
desirous  of  see- 
ing him.     When 
they  met,  the  in- 
valid said:  "Gen- 
eral Grant,!  wish 
to   give    you    a 
noble  horse,  who 
has  no  superior 
on     the     conti- 
nent, as  a  testi- 
mony of  my  ad- 
miration for  your 
character      and 
past  services  to 
our        country. 
There  is  a  con- 
dition   attached 
to  the  gift:  that  you  will  always  treat  him 
kindly."     Grant  accepted  the  magnificent 
bay,  of  course  faithfully  keeping  his  prom- 
ise, and  named  him  Cincinnati.     He  was  a 
son  of  Lexington,  with  a  single  exception 
the  fastest  four-mile  thoroughbred  that  ever 
ran  on  an  American  course.     The  General 
was  offered  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the 
horse,  as  he  had  a  record  of  speed  almost 
equal  to  that  of  his  famous  half-brother, 
Kentucky.     Cincinnati  was  a  superb  and 
spirited   steed  of  great  endurance,  Grant 
riding   him  almost  constantly  during  the 
Wilderness   campaign,  and   passing   from 
end  to  end  of  our  long  lines.     The  noble 
horse  was  retired  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  enjoying  "  an  old  age  of  dignified 
leisure"  on  a  Maryland  estate,  where  his 
master  frequently  saw  him,  and  where  he 
died  and  received  honorable  burial  in  Sep)- 
tember,  1874. 

Lee's  favorite  war-horse,  Traveller,  de- 
scribed to  the  writer  by  Sheridan,  who  saw 
him  on  the  day  of  the  surrender  at  Appo- 
mattox, as  a  **  chunky  gray  horse,"  was 
purchased  by  the  great  Virginian  in  186L 
He  was  over  sixteen  hands  high,  a  little 
above  half-bred,  of  great  courage  and  kind- 
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ness,  not  possessing  speed,  and  carrying 
his  head  well  up.  Traveller  liked  the  ex- 
citement of  battle,  and  at  such  times  was 
a  superb  and  typical  war-steed.  After  the 
war  Lee  became  President  of  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  and  for  five  years  he 
daily  rode  or  saw  his  favorite.  At  the 
General's  funeral,  Traveller,  fully  equip- 
ped, was  placed  close  to  the  hearse.  When 
the  flower-covered  coffin  was  carried  out 
from  the  church,  the  faithful  horse  put  his 
nose  on  it  and  whinnied !  He  survived  his 
attached  master  two  years,  and  was  buried 
near  him  in  Lexington.  The  accompany- 
ing illustration  is  copied  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  after  the  war.  General 
Custis  Lee  writes:  "You  will  notice 
that  my  father's  position  in  the  picture 
is  that  of  *  to  gather  the  horse,'  in  order 
to  keep  him  quiet.  His  legs  are 
crossed  behind  the  girths,  and  the  hand 
slightly  raised.  Traveller  injured  both 
of  my  father's  hands  at  the  second 
battle  of  Manassas,  and  General  Lee 
could  not  thereafter  hold  the  reins  in 
the  regulation  manner." 

In  January,  1876,  General  Sheridan 
sent  the  following  letter  to  a  friend: 
**  In  regard  to  *  Winchester,'  I  am  glad  to 
state  that  he  is  still  living,  and  in  my 
stable.  He  has  been  a  pensioner  for 
the  last  eight  years,  never  being  used 
save  in  the  way  of  necessary  exercise. 
He  is  of  Black  Hawk  stock,  was  foaled 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  was 
brought  into  the  army  by  one  of  the 
oflkers  of  the  Second  Michigan  Cavalry, 
of  which  r^ment  I  became  Colonel  in 
1862.  Early  in  the  spring  of  that  year, 
while  the  raiment  was  stationed  at  Rienzi, 
Miss.,  this  horse  was  presented  to  me  by 
the  officers  of  the  regiment,  and  at  that 
time  was  rising  three  years  old.  Conse- 
quently he  must  be  nearly  nineteen  now. 
He  is  over  seventeen  hands  in  height,  pow- 
erfully built,  with  a  deep  chest,  strong 
shoulders,  has  a  broad  forehead,  a  clear 
eye«  and  is  an  animal  of  great  intelligence. 
In  his  prime  he  was  one  of  the  strongest 
horses  I  have  ever  known,  very  active,  and 
the  ^stest  walker  in  the  army,  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes.  [General  Sherman's 
Sam,  a  terror  to  staff  officers,  the  writer 
thinks  could  have  beaten  Winchester,  for 
he  frequently  walked  five  and  a  half  miles 
an  hour.]  I  rode  him  constantly  from  1 862 
to  the  close  of  the  war,  in  all  the  actions 
and  in  all  the  raids,  as  well  as  campaigns, 


in  which  I  took  part.  He  was  never  ill, 
and  his  staying  powers  were  superb.  At 
present  he  is  a  little  rheumatic,  fat,  and 
lazy ;  and  so  long  as  I  live  he  will  be  well 
taken  care  of."  After  Winchester's  death 
in  1878  he  was  skillfully  mounted  by  a 
taxidermist,  and  is  to  be  seen  among  the 
many  relics  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil 
Wars  included  in  the  roost  interesting 
collections  of  the  museum  of  the  Mili- 
tary Service  Institution  on  Governor's 
Island.  On  every  returning  Memorial  Day 
many  survivors  of  Sheridan's  Shenandoah 


GENERAL   KILPATRICK's   FAVORITE   ARABIAN 
WAR-HORSE   "  SPOT  " 

troopers,  who  still  remember  the  services 
of  his 

Steed  as  black  as  the  steeds  of  night, 

cross  over  to  Governor's  Island  Museum 
and  place  fioral  memorials  on  the  glass 
case  that  contains  all  that  remains  of  the 
celebrated  war-horse  Winchester. 

Philip  Kearny,  of  whom  General  Scott 
said  that  he  was  '*  the  bravest  man  I  ever 
knew,  and  the  most  perfect  soldier,"  was 
the  owner  of  several  famous  battle-steeds. 
During  the  early  days  of  the  Mexican  War 
Captain  Kearny  was  in  command  of  a 
troop  of  the  First  Regiment,  United  States 
Dragoons.  Receiving  permission  to  sell 
the  horses  belonging  to  the  Government, 
and  to  replace  them  with  others  of  a  uni- 
form color,  Kearny  proceeded  to  Illinois, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  he 
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purchased  a 
hundred 
grays,  the 
captain  pay- 
ing the  differ- 
ence (about 
three  thou- 
sand dol- 
lars) out  of 
his  own 
pocket.  Con- 
nected with 
this  trans- 
action some 
amusing  cir- 
cumstances 
could  be  re- 
lated, did  our 
space  per- 
mit. When 
mounted  on 
the  finest  gray  in  the  troop,  known  as  Mon- 
mouth, Kearny  was  so  severely  wounded 
that  it  became  necessary  to  amputate 
his  left  arm.  In  the  Civil  War  his  most 
celebrated  steed  was  Moscow,  sometimes 
called  by  the  soldiers  Whitey.  He  was 
a  handsome  and  spirited  white  horse. 
General  Kearny  was  a  superb  rider,  and 
the  two  never  failed  to  attract  attention, 
particularly  when,  wishing  to  draw  his 
sword  in  giving  command  on  the  battle- 
field, Kearny  would  take  the  bridle  be- 
tween his  teeth.  His  staff  frequently  expos- 
tulated against  his  riding  so  conspicuous 
an  animal  as  Moscow,  but  he  paid  no 
attention  to  their  protests,  although  he 
possessed  many  other  good  horses.  Among 
these  was  a  light  bay  called  Decatur, 
that  was  shot  through  the  neck  in  the 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  a  brown,  known 
as  Bayard,  celebrated  by  Stedman  in  his 
spirited  poem  entitled  **  Kearny  at  Seven 
Pines."  He  was  riding  this  horse  at  Chan- 
tilly,  and,  having  advanced  alone  near  the 
close  of  the  battle,  came  suddenly  upon  a 
Confederate  regiment.  Instantly  turning 
his  horse  and  lying  flat  upon  him,  he  es- 
caped many  bullets,  when  one  struck  him 
at  the  base  of  the  spine,  and,  ranging  up- 
ward, killed  him  almost  instantly. 

General  Judson  Kilpatrick  owned  two 
famous  horses.  Beppo  was  a  dark  sorrel 
and  a  superb  jumper.  His  master  often 
mentioned  him  with  admiration,  and  would 
put  his  arms  around  the  charger's  neck  and 
caress  him.  He  said  :  **  Sometimes  Beppo 
hesitates  when  he  sees  danger  ahead,  but 


grant's    horse    ♦•  JKFF    DAVIS  " 
Captured  on  Davis's  plantation  in  Mississippi 


when  I  say 
*A11  'right, 
Beppo,*  and 
press  against 
his  sides,  he 
will  go  for- 
ward no  mat- 
ter what  IS 
before  him. 
I  verily  be- 
lieve, if  I  ran 
him  straight 
at  a  bam, 
and  said,* All 
right,  Bep- 
po,'he  would 
obey  and 
butt  his 
brains  out." 
Kilpatrick 
rode  the  sor- 
rel at  the  battle  of  Aldie,  and  the  noble  ani- 
mal fell  dead,  shot  through  the  heart.  His 
other  war-horse  was  an  Arabian  of  many 
colors,  called  "  Old  Spot,"  who  was  cap- 
tured from  a  Confederate  colonel  during 
the  second  year  of  the  war.  He  was  protH 
ably  better  known  than  any  other  cavalry 
charger  in  the  Northern  armies,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Sheridan's  Winches- 
ter. The  General  was  greatly  attached 
to  the  Arabian,  and  rode  him  in  scores  of 
battles  and  skirmishes.  Sherman  once  al- 
luded to  Old  Spot  in  conversation  with  the 
writer,  speaking  of  him  as  "  Kilpatrick's 
celebrated  calico  horse."  He  survived  his 
master  for  several  years,  and  also,  it  is  be- 
lieved, every  general  officer's  horse  who 
was  in  active  service  in  our  Civil  War. 
Spot  died  of  old  age,  and  was  buried  on 
the  Kilpatrick  homestead  farm  at  Decker- 
town,  N.  J.,  in  1887.  He  was  probably 
not  less  than  twoscore  years  of  age. 
Several  attempts  were  made  to  purchase 
the  charger  with  a  view  to  exhibiting  him, 
but  the  General's  family  declined  to  part 
with  the  faithful  old  steed. 

The  favorite  war-horse  of  General  Joseph 
E.  Johnston  was  named  Fannie.  She  was 
a  handsome  thoroughbred  of  a  rich  bay 
color,  beautifully  formed,  and  a  good  vin- 
dication of  his  judgment  as  a  horseman. 
She  was  ridden  by  the  General  in  many 
battles  without  being  wounded,  and  after 
the  war  was  retired  to  a  farm,  where  for 
many  years  she  lived  a  life  of  leisure. 
General  James  Longstreet  writes :  "  My 
favorite  horse,  christened  Haro  (Hero)  by 
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the  Irish 
groom,  was 
a  blood  bay, 
sixteen 
hands,  sired 
by  the  some- 
what famous 
racer  Red 
Eye, 'tTiat 
won  *{th  e 
celebrated 
sixteen-mile 
race  many 
years  before 
the  war.  He 
was  exceed- 
ingly saga- 
cious, and 
came  to  un- 
derstandand 
enjoy  the 
battle  as  much  as  our  best  soldiers,  especially 
when  the  field  was  so  open  as  to  give  a  clear 
view  of  the  movements  of  artillery  and  infan- 
try. He  was  so  proud  of  the  affair  of  second 
Manassas  that  he  threw  his  tail  up,  laid  it 
on  his  back,  and  trotted  about  the  field  in 
grand  style."  The  General  was  on  Hero 
when  he  was  wounded  in  the  Wilderness. 
General  J.  K  B.  Stuart's  finest  war-horse 
was  a  thoroughbred  named  Virginia.  He 
rode  her  almost  constantly  during  the  Get- 
tysburg canapaign,  and  wore  her  out.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  possessed  but  two 
chargers — one  a  gray,  which  he  rode  in  his 
last  battle,  when  he  was  mortally  wounded  ; 
the  other  a  beautiful  bay  called  Bullet. 
On  his  death-bed  he  gave  the  gray  horse 
to  Major  A.  R.  Venable,  and  the  bay  to 
Major  H.  B.  McClellan,  both  members  of 
his  staff,  and  the  latter  Stuart's  biographer. 
General  Wade  Hampton  was  the  owner  of 
many  thoroughbred  horses  in  the  Civil 
War,  several  of  which  were  killed.  His 
ftivorite  charger  Beauregard  was  a  mag- 
nificent animal  of  great  boldness  and  spirit, 
sixteen  and  a  half  hands,  and  perhaps  the 
finest  horse  in  the  Southern  armies.  The 
General  writes:  "He  was  wounded  at 
Gettysburg,  mortally,  at  the  same  time  that 
I  was ;  when  I  was  taken  to  the  hospital, 
Beauregard,  after  being  unsaddled  and  un- 
bridled, followed  me  there,  lay  down  out- 
side, and  died."  General  Fitzhiigh  Lee 
rode  a  famous  high-bred  animal  during  the 
war.  She  w.is  a  beautiful  dapple-gray, 
with  white  mane  and  tail,  very  active  and 
stylish,  and  about  as  well  known  in  the 


killed 


army  as  her 
owner.  She 
was  selected 
by  General 
Robert  E. 
Lee  from 
among  all  the 
fine  horses 
in  the  army 
for  the  Con- 
federate 
President  to 
ride  at  the 
time  he  con- 
templatedre- 
viewing  the 
Army  of 
Northern 
Virginia. 
Her  name 
was  Nellie 
the  battle  of 


Gray,  and  she  was 
Winchester. 

General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  who  was  a 
perfect  rider,  was  the  owner  of  two  beauti- 
ful bay  chargers  while  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf.  When,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1863,  General  Grant  visited  New 
Orleans,  a  review  of  the  Thirteenth  Corps, 
which  had  recently  arrived  from  Vicks- 
burg,  was  held  in  his  honor.  Banks  rode 
his  greatest  favorite,  Shenandoah,  pur- 
chased in  Virginia,  and  Grant  mounted  his 
other  war-horse,  Charlie,  who  had  been 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain. 
After  the  review  the  above  officers,  with 
their  staffs,  and  many  others,  including 
Lorenzo  Thomas,  the  Adjutant  General  of 
the  United  States  Army,  then  organizing 
colored  regiments  in  Louisiana,  weremvited 
by  a  wealthy  planter  to  a  lunch-party.  Be- 
fore the  entertainment  was  concluded  a 
trial  of  speed  on  the  shell  road  was 
arranged  by  General  Thomas  between 
Grant,  mounted  on  Charlie,  and  a  young 
cavalry  officer,  who  was  the  owner  of  a 
Kentucky  thoroughbred  bay  named  Donna. 
As  they  sped  along,  neck  and  neck,  on  the 
Carroliton  road,  the  riders,  in  turning  a 
sharp  bend  in  the  road,  came  suddenly  on 
an  approaching  train,  which,  together  with 
the  shriek  of  the  locomotive,  caused  the 
spirited  Charlie  to  swerve  from  his  course 
and  to  throw  the  General  straight  over  his 
head.  This  unfortunate  accident  confined 
Grant  to  his  bed  for  several  weeks,  and 
possibly  was  responsible  for  the  defeat  of 
the  Northern  army  at  Chickamauga,  when 
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otherwise  he  would  have  arrived  in  season 
to  avert  the  disaster  that  overtook  the  Union 
forces.  As  soon  as  the  General  was  able 
to  move  about  on  crutches  he  proceeded  to 
Chattanooga,  and  soon  relieved  that  be- 
leaguered city.  For  two  months  after  his 
fall  he  could  not  walk  without  the  aid  of  a 
cane  and  crutch.  Charlie  was  brought  to 
the  North  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  for 
many  years  was  kindly  cared  for  at  the 
Massachusetts  home  of  General  Banks  in 
Waltham,  where  he  died  and  was  buried. 
The  beautiful  Virginia  bay  enjoys  the 
unique  distinction  of  being  the  only  horse 
that  ever  unseated  the  illustrious  soldier 
Grant,  who  was  noted 
for  his  skillful  riding 
from  early  boyhood, 
and  as  a  West  Point 
cadet 

General  Benjamin 
F.  Butler,  when  in 
command  of  the  Army 
of  the  James,  was 
the  owner  of  two 
powerful  horses,  both 
above  sixteen  hands. 
One  of  these  was  a 
superb  stallion  called 
Ebony,  the  other  a 
spirited  sorrel  named 
Warren.  In  March, 
1864,  Butler's  com- 
mand was  to  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  rede  Ebony,  while  the  General 
was  mounted  on  his  other  favorite  war- 
steed,  Warren.  Whether  Lincoln's  horse 
was  excited  by  the  artillery,  the  inspir- 
ing notes  of  the  military  bands,  or  the 
enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  crowds  of  spec- 
tators, he  bolted,  and  not  even  the  great 
strength  of  the  President  could  control 
the  maddened  charger,  as  faster  and  faster 
he  dashed  along  the  front  of  the  army, 
Butler  and  the  staff  vainly  attempting 
to  overtake  and  stop  the  black  steed  in  his 
wild  course.  At  length  an  orderly,  a  pri- 
vate soldier,  who  was  in  the  rear,  discover- 
ing Lincoln's  danger,  and  being  mounted 
on  an  old  race-horse  with  a  record,  put 
spurs  to  him,  and,  lying  almost  flat  upon  the 
racer's  neck,  speedily  came  to  the  front. 
He  soon  distanced  General  Butler  and 
the  other  officers  who  were  in  pursuit, 
and,  amid  the  wildest  cheering  from 
the  thousands  present,  quickly  came  up 
with  the  runaway,  seized  the  bit,  and  th^ 
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President  was  saved  from  a  fate  that  might 
have  been  even  more  serious  than  that 
which  befell  Grant  at  New  Orleans  in  the 
previous  September.  Lincoln's  lost  hat, 
trampled  under  foot  by  the  horses  of  the 
pursuing  cavalcade  of  generals  with  their 
staffs,  was  replaced  by  an  army  cap,  and 
the  review  completed  without  further  inci- 
dent. 

Perhaps  there  was  no  more  picturesque 
cavalry  commander  engaged  in  the  Civil 
War  than  General  Custer,  and  certainly  no 
more    accomplished    rider.     In   his    four 
years'  service  he  had  seven  horses  killed 
under  him — a  greater  number,  it  is  believed, 
than     was     lost    by 
any  other  leader  of 
Northern   troops  en- 
gaged in  the  late  war. 
Among     the     many 
chargers   owned    by 
Custer,  his  favorites 
were    Don  Juan  and 
Jack    Rucker.     The 
former   was   a   thor- 
oughbred stallion   of 
great  speed  and  spirit, 
on  which   the  dash- 
ing   young     sabreur 
appeared  at  the  head 
of  his  famous  Third 
Cavalry   Division    in 
the  Grand  Review  at 
Washington.      When 
approaching  the    re- 
viewing-stand  on  which  were  assembled  the 
President  and   his  Cabinet,  Grant,  Sher- 
man, and  many  other  Generals,  Don  be- 
came excited  and  frightened  at  the  floral 
wreaths  and  bouquets  showered  upon  him 
and   his   rider,   and  the  wild   tempest    of 
cheers  which  greeted  them,  and  ran  away, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  one  of  the  best 
horsemen  in  the  army  to  control  him.    Cus- 
ter at  length  stopped  the  stallion  in  his  wild 
course,  and  rejoined  his  command  in  lime 
to    appear  with  it  as  the  division  passed 
the    grand    stand.     Jack    Rucker    was     a 
beautiful    bay,    with   a   record  for  speed. 
The  General  acquired    him  while  in  com- 
mand of  the  Michigan   Brigade,  and  rode 
him    in    more    than    a    score   of   battles. 
While  not  a  thoroughbred,  he  was  a  horse 
of    good   blood,   great   spirit   and    sense, 
highly  esteemed  by  his  young  master,  who 
mounted  him  at  Five  Forks,  and  was  on 
him  when  he  demanded  of  General  Long- 
street  th^  surrender  of  the  Southern  army. 
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The  battle-steed  that  the  beau  sahreur  loved 
perhaps  better  than  any  other  of  the  many 
that  he  owned  was  Dandy,  ridden  by  him 
on  most  of  his  Indian  campaigns.  He  was 
purchased  in  Kansas  after  the  war,  and 
his  story  has  been  well  told  by  Mrs.  Custer 
in,  '*  Following  the  Guidon."  The  charger 
on  which  Custer  appeared  at  the  head  of 
one-half  of  the  Seventh  United  States  Cav- 
alry in  his, last  battle  at  Little  Big  Horn, 
June  25.  1876,  was  a  Kentucky  thorough- 
bred sorrel  called  '*  Vic." 

Comanche,  a  powerful  gray  horse,  nearly 
sixteen  hands,  the  only  living  thing  that 
escaped  the  massacre  in  the  Little  Big 
Horn  when  Custer  and  his  command  were 
annihilated  by  the  Sioux,  died  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas,  November  9,  1891.  He  was  more 
than  thirty  years  old,  and  for  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  that  period  he  was  on  the  retired 
list  of  the  United  States  Army,  drawing  a 
pension.  Comanche  was  the  charger  of 
Captain  M.  W.  Keogh,  who  was  killed  by 
the  side  of  his  gallant  commander  in  the 
**  Last  Rally.''  When  found,  Comanche 
was  many  miles  distant  from  the  battle- 
field and  nearly  dead  from  loss  of  blood, 
flowing  from  seven  wounds.  Major  Reno's 
command  cared  for  him  as  if  he  had 
been  human,  and  after  his  recovery  he 
accompanied  the  survivors  of  the  Seventh 
Cavalry  to  various  posts,  being  finally 
transferred  to  Fort  Eiley,  Kansas,  where 
he  died  of  old  age.  Comanche  was  daily 
saddled  and  bridled  and  led  out  for  inspec- 
tion, but  he  never  suflfered  the  indignity  of 
serving   in    the   ranks.*     Captain  Keogh, 

1  Headquarters  Seventh  U.  S.  Cavalnr, 

Fort  A.  Lincoln.  D.  T..  Aprfl  10, 1879. 
<  WmtnX  Ordcra.   I 
No.  7  f 

L  -  rhe  bone  known  as  "  Comanche.^'  being  the  only 
^■rriTor  or  UviciR  representative  of  the  bloody  tragedy  of 
the  Uttle  Biff  Horn,  June  25, 1876.  hb  kind  treatment  and 
cowrfort  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  and  solicitude  on  the 
port  of  every  member  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  to  the  end 
that  his  life  may  be  prolonged  to  the  utmost  limit. 
Woonded  and  scarred  as  he  is,  his  very  existence  speaks, 
n  tcrvn  more  eloquent  than  words,  of  the  desperate 
•uwgleac^nst  overwhelming  numbers,  of  the  hopeless 
cutmict.  and  of  the  heroic  manner  in  which  all  went  down 
<j«i  that  fatal  day. 

n  —The  commanding  officer  of  Company  1  will  see 
that  a  special  and  comfortable  stall  b  fitted  up  for  him, 
and  he  will  ooC  be  ridden  br  any  person  whatever,  under 
asi  drcvxBstaoces,  nor  willhe  be  put  to  any  kind  of  work. 

III.— Her»fter,  upon  all  occasions  of  ceremony  (of 
awjunted  rq^aaeotal  formation},  **  Comanche,"  saddled, 
brWied,  draped  in  oMMiming,  and  led  by  a  mounted  trooper 
of  CompofiT  L,  will  be  paraded  with  the  regiment. 

By  oomaand  of  Brevet  M ajor-Oeneral  S.  D.  Sturgis, 
Eknest  a.  Garlington, 
lit  Ueot.  and  Adjutant  Seventh  Cavalry. 


commanding  Troop  I,  was  the  last  man 
that  ever  mounted  the  interesting  and 
historic  old  war-horse.  Comanche,  living 
and  dead,  was  much  sought  after  by 
enterprising  showmen,  but,  to  the  credit  of 
our  Government  be  it  said,  unsuccessfully. 
He  was  skillfully  mounted  by  the  orders 
of  the  War  Department,  and  was  among 
the  most  interesting  exhibits  at  the  Chi- 
cago Columbian  Exposition  of  1893.  Sev- 
eral thousand  Sioux  Indians  celebrated 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  massa- 
cre of  which  Comanche  was  the  sole 
survivor  by  various  fantastic  dances  and 
ceremonies  incident  to  their  ancient  tradi- 
tions. 

General  Longstreet,  alluding  to  the  ex- 
aggerated number  of  horses  said  to  have 
been  killed  under  several  of  the  most  cele- 
brated cavalry  commanders  engaged  in  the 
American  Civil  War,  in  a  letter  to  the 
author  of  this  article,  dated  September  22, 
writes :  "  Referring  to  seventeen  horses 
killed  in  battle  under  one  rider  reminds 
me  of  Mr.  Greeley's  visit  to  Texas  just 
before  he  became  a  candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  States  in  1 87  2.  While  passing 
through  New  Orleans  I  called  to  pay  my 
respects.  After  leaving,  on  my  return  to 
my  office,  I  met  Major  Thomas  P.  Ochil- 
tree, who  inquired  if  I  was  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Greeley,  and  upon  learning  that  I  was 
and  had  just  seen  him,  requested  me  to 
return  and  introduce  him.  During  the 
interview  the  Major  was  asked  how  many 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  were  grown 
in  Texas,  to  which  he  promptly  replied, 
*  Five  hundred  I*  When  we  left,  I  said  to 
Ochiltree :  '  I  am  so  much  obliged  by  your 
reply  to  Mr.  Greeley  about  the  com  prod- 
uct of  Texas.  I  was  apprehensive,  when 
the  question  was  asked,  that  you  might 
answer  a  thousand  bushels  !'  The  seven- 
teen horses  killed  in  battle  can  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  when  we  reflect  that  the 
commander  knew  little  of  the  power  or 
importance  of  organization,  and  that  in 
going  into  the  cavalry  fights  his  unorgan- 
ized forces  may  have  shot  his  horses  in- 
stead of  the  enemy.  If  Major  Ochiltree 
were  writing  for  the  cavalry  chief  (Forrest\ 
I  doubt  if  he  would  ask  credit  for  seven- 
teen horses  killed." 
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(*lad»tone's  First  Bcjok- 
plale 


I  H AFTER  I. "THE 

GLEDSTANES  " 

I  think  I  may 
take  it  for  granted 
that  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  the  greatest 
English  statesman 
who  has  appeared 
during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria. 
This,indeed, seems 
to  me  a  statement  of  fact  and  not  a  subject 
for  criticism.  We  may  all  have  our  differ- 
ent opinions  as  to  the  policy  involved  at 
this  time  or  that  in  the  statesnianship  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  Some  of  us  may  admire 
him  more  in  his  earlier  days,  some  of  us  in 
his  later,  or  even  his  latest.  He  may 
be  charged  with  inconsistency — a  charge 
which  has  naturally  to  be  made  against 
any  great  statesman,  for  the  essence  of 
statesmanship  consists  in  the  recognition 
of  imminent  tendencies  and  actual  facts. 
Nobody  can  possibly  be  called  a  statesman 
who  starts  in  life  with  a  pack  of  political 
nostrums  which  he  proposes  to  apply  invet- 
eratcly  to  the  cure  of  every  constitutional 
malady  in  the  State.  A  mind  like  that  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  inexorably  compelled  to 
go  on  studying  the  changing  conditions  of 
things,  and  is  absolutely  prohibited  from 
applying  remorselessly  the  remedies  of  the 
day  before  yesterday  to  the  troubles  of 
to-day.  Many  years  ago  John  Bright  said 
to  me  that  Gladstone  was  *' always  strug- 
g^mg  towards  the  light."  Such  might 
indeed  be  the  statement  of  Gladstone's 
whole  career.  He  has  been  "ever  a 
fighter/'  like  Robert  Browning's  hero — 
ever  struggling  towards  the  light.  I  pro- 
pose to  tell,  as  best  I  can,  the  story  of  his 
rich  and  noble  life.  Of  course  I  can  tell 
it  only  from  the  outsider's  point  of  view; 
but  I  may  perhaps  say  in  excuse  of  my 
enterprise  that  I  have  followed  and  studied 
with  the  deepest  interest,  since  I  came  to 
know  anjthing  of  public  affairs,  the  career 
of  Mr.  Gladstone — that  I  sat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  with  him  for  many  years,  and 
that  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  much 
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interchange  of  ideas  with  him — and  I  may 
perhaps  say  I  was  admitted  to  his  friendship. 
William  Ewart  Gladstone  is  an  English- 
man only  by  birth.  He  was  born  on  the 
29th  of  December,  1809,  in  Rodney  Street, 
Liverpool,  one  of  the  chief  residential 
streets  of  the  city — a  street  which  was,  and 
still  is,  much  occupied  by  leading  mer- 
chants, barristers,  and  physicians.  But 
Mr.  Gladstone's  family  came  from  Scot- 
land. Many  generations  ago  the  family 
bore  the  name  of  Gledstane.  My  friend 
Mr.  George  W.  E.  Russell,  in  his  mono- 
graph on  Gladstone,  which  belongs  to  the 
series  called  "  The  Prime  Ministers  of 
Queen  Victoria,"  a  very  delightful  little 
book,  explains  the  meaning  of  the  name. 
The  family  had  had  their  abode  from  very 
early  times  in  Lanarkshire.  "  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  name,"  says  Mr.  Russell,  "is 
obvious  enough  to  any  one  who  has  seen 
the  spot.  G/ed  is  a  hawk,  and  that  fierce 
and  beautiful  bird  would  have  found  its 
natural  home  among  the  stanes,  or  rocks, 
of  the  craggy  moorlands  which  surround 
the  fortalice  of  Gledstanes."  "  As  far  back 
as  1296,"  Mr.  Russell  tells  us,  "Herbert 
De  Gledestane  figures  in  the  Ragman 
Roll  as  one  of  the  lairds  who  swore  fealty 
to  Edward  L"  By  degrees  the  family 
estates  became  less  and  less,  and  at  last 
became  practically  nothing  at  all.  The 
latest  surviving  son  of  the  family  removed 
into  a  neighboring  town  and  set  up  in  busi- 
ness as  a  maltster.  By  the  time  this  man's 
grandson  had  been  born  the  family  name 
had  been  changed  into  Gladstones.  Yet  a 
little  later  and  it  became  that  which  we  all 
know  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  names 
in  English  history — Gladstone.  By  some- 
thing like  an  accident,  John  Gladstone, 
then  the  eldest  son  of  the  house,  having  been 
sent  to  Liverpool  on  business,  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  leading  corn  merchant  of  the 
town,  and  by  his  advice  settled  there  for 
good.  He  became  one  of  the  great  mer- 
chant princes  of  Liverpool,  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  a  baronet.  He  was  a  pure 
Lowland  Scotchman,  and  he  married  a 
Highland  Scotch  woman.  The  pair  had 
six  children,  and  the  third  ^ojrwas  William 
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THOMAS   GLADSTONE 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Grandfather 

Ewart  Gladstone.  John  Gladstone  was  a 
man  of  great  ability  and  energy — a  man  to 
make  his  way  through  any  difficulties  and 
to  win  the  honor  and  respect  ot  any  com- 
munity. In  the  public  and  political  sense 
he  stood  in  somewhat  the  same  relationship 
towards  his  son  William  Ewart  Gladstone 
that  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  occupied  with 
regard  to  his  son,  the  great  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
One  of  William  Gladstone's  elder  brothers 
I  remember  well  in  Liverpool,  where  as 
a  very  young  man  I  spent  several  years. 
This  brother,  Mr.  Robertson  Gladstone, 
was  a  man  of  singular  energy  and  force  of 
character,  of  genuine  ability  both  in  poli- 
tics and  finance,  a  powerful  and  impressive 
speaker,  a  sort  of  rough-hewn  model  for  his 
younger  and  much  greater  brother.  He 
was  a  man  of  somewhat  uncouth  appear- 
ance and  eccentric  ways.  He  was  about 
six  feet  seven  inches  in  stature,  and  people 
turned  their  heads  to  look  after  him  in  the 
streets  of  London,  although,  of  course,  in 
his  native  Liverpool  he  was  too  well  known 
to  be  stared  at.  He  had,  as  I  have  said, 
eccentric  ways,  but  he  had  no  ways  that 
were  ignoble  or  unmanly.  He  was  as 
straightforward  a  politician  as  ever  lived. 
He  had  begun  life  as  a  Tory,  but  he  grad- 
ually became  a  Liberal,  and,  indeed,  an 


advanced  Radical.  If  he  were  liv- 
ing in  our  time,  he  would  be  a 
powerful  and  uncompromising  op- 
ponent of  Jingoism.  It  was  the 
common  belief  in  Liverpool,  and 
probably  is  the  common  belief 
there  still,  that  Robertson  Glad- 
stone assisted  his  brother  William 
in  the  preparation  of  his  budgets 
when  William  was  again  and  again 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He 
was  eloquent  in  a  strong,  unshapely 
sort  of  way,  with  a  half-poetic 
gleam  of  feeling  glancing  every  now 
and  then  through  his  speeches.  The 
eldest  brother.  Sir  Thomas  Glad- 
stone, passed  through  life  without 
advancing  from  his  old-world  poli- 
tics, and  made  no  particular  mark 
upon  Jiis  time.  I  have  often  thought 
that  nature  resolved  to  make  a  de- 
cided advance  in  the  family  history 
by  the  creation  of  Robertson  Glad- 
stone, and  that,  not  yet  quite  satis- 
fied with  her  work,  she  tried  again 
and  gave  William  Ewart  Gladstone 
to  the  world. 

Sir  John  Gladstone,  the  father, 
was  one  of  those  men  who,  like  his  illustri- 
ous son,  seem  destined  never  to  grow  old. 
There  is  an  interesting  description  given  of 
his  ways  with  his  children  which  may  perhaps 
help  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  apti- 
tude for  debate  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone. 
One  of  his  friends  has  told  us  that  nothing 
was  ever  taken  for  granted  between  Sir 
John  Gladstone  and  his  sons.  He  started 
and  kept  alive  a  constant  succession  of 
arguments  on  small  topics  and  on  large. 
His  family  circle  appears  to  have  been 
what  the  King  of  Navarre  in  Shakespeare's 
play  says  his  court  shall  be — "  a  little 
Academe."  Every  lad  was  put  on  his 
mettle  to  defend  his  own  case  or  to  damage 
the  case  of  another.  It  was  all  done  in  the 
most  perfect  good  humor  and  with  the  full 
and  unflagging  enjoyment  of  those  who 
took  part  in  it.  It  must  have  been  capital 
preparation  for  the  Oxford  Union  and  for 
the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Sir  John  Gladstone  was  a  great  friend  and 
admirer  of  George  Canning.  Young  Will- 
iam Gladstone  was  sent  to  begin  his  edu- 
cation at  the  vicarage  of  Seaforth,  a  place 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Liverpool.  Here 
he  had  as  one  of  his  fellow-pupils  the  late 
Dean  Stanley,  of  Westminster,  a  man  who 
was  well  known  to  Americans,  and  Avhose 
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memory  is  highly  honored  in  America. 
The  friendship  between  these  two  lasted 
to  the  end  of  Dean  Stanley's  useful,  re- 
fined, and  gracious  life.  Gladstone  did 
not  remain  long  at  Seaforth.  At  the  age 
of  eleven  he  was  sent  to  Eton. 

CHAPTER    II. — ETON    AND    OXFORD 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  con- 
vey to  any  un traveled  American  an  idea 
of  the  glamour  and  the  fascination  which 
Eton  exercises  over  the  mind  of  a  school- 
boy who  has  any  feeling  for  the  pictur- 
esque, the  venerable,  and  the  poetic.  Eton 
College  stands  within  the  very  shadow  of 
Windsor  Castle.  England  has  nothing  to 
show  more  beautiful  than  the  landscape 
which  spreads  around  on  every  side^  There 
is  witchery  in  the  river,  in  the 
woods,  in  the  old  historic  Castle. 
One  might  almost  say  that  the 
whole  current  of  English  history 
streams  on  with  that  noble  river. 
I  am  not  certain,  so  far  as  my 
travel  goes,  whether  anything  quite 
like  those  Windsor  landscapes,  in- 
cluding with  them  the  historical 
memories  and  associations,  can  be 
found  anywhere  outside  England. 
So  far  as  one  can  judge,  the  whole 
effect  impressed  itself  deeply  on  the 
mind  of  the  school-boy  William 
Gladstone.  All  through  his  life  he 
could  become  fired  with  enthusi- 
asm at  the  mere  mention  of  Eton 
and  its  studies  and  its  memories. 
He  seems  to  have  worked  hard  as 
a  student,  and,  indeed,  earned  a 
certain  amount  of  unpopularity  by 
his  persistence  in  regarding  serious 
study  as  part  of  his  business  and 
his  duty.  He  was  untiring  at  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  occupied  his  holi- 
day time  in  studying  mathematics. 
He  never,  I  believe,  became  a  great 
classical  scholar  in  the  narrow  and 
pedantic  sense.  Probably  no  one 
whose  scholarship  took  that  limited 
and  practical  form  ever  really  ap- 
preciated the  beauty  of  the  great 
authors  whom  he  studied.  You 
cannot  appreciate  Shakespeare  if 
you  are  always  occupied  in  trying 
to  parse  him.  Young  Gladstone 
boan  came  to  have  the  most  mag- 
nificent appreciation  of  the  soul 
and  spirit  and  form  and  phrase  of 
the  great  Greek  and  Latin  authors 


whom  he  loved.  He  persisted  while  at  Eton 
in  being  an  unostentatiously  pious  and  re- 
ligious student.  He  would  not  join  in  or 
countenance  any  mockery  or  levity  about 
things  which  he  had  been  taught  to  regard 
as  sacred.  Yet  there  was  nothing  whatever 
of  the  **  prig  "  about  him,  and  his  force  of 
character  even  then  was  such  that  he  com- 
pelled the  most  light-minded  to  respect 
him  and  his  ways.  Nor  would  he  stand 
any  frolicsome  cruelty  to  dumb  animals. 
"  He  stood  forth,"  says  Mr.  Russell,  "  as 
the  champion  of  some  wretched  pigs  which 
it  was  the  custom  to  torture  at  Eton  Fair 
on  Ash  Wednesday,  and,  when  bantered 
by  his  schoolfellows  for  his  humanity, 
offered  to  write  his  reply  in  good  round 
hand  upon  their  faces."     This  is  the  sort 


LADY   GLADSrONE 
Mr.  GUdstooc's  Mother 
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of   a  boy   whom   even   school-boys   must 
admire. 

The  merits  of  the  system  of  education 
and  of  discipline  adopted  at  Eton  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  criticism  and 
complaint.  The  education  given  there  is 
said  by  some  commentators  to  consist  of 
nothing  but  Latin  and  Greek,  and  of  these 
superficially  taught,  and  without  any  at- 
tempt to  instruct  the  learners  in  mathe- 
matics, physics,  or  metaphysics.     I    shall 


SIR   JOHN    GLADSTONE 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Father 

not  attempt  to  go  into  the  subject  further 
than  to  accept  it  as  highly  probable  that 
Eton  is,  or  was  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  school- 
days, a  place  where  a  boy  who  loved  learn- 
ing could  acquire  as  much  knowledge  as 
he  wanted,  but  where  a  boy  disinclined 
for  severe  studies  was  left  free  enough 
to  indulge  his  indolent  inclinations.  A 
man  of  eminent  authority  was  once  asked 
whether  a  boy  would  be  looked  down  upon 
at  Eton  for  being  industrious  in  his  studies. 
The  answer  was  significant :   "  Not  if  he 


could  do  something  else  well."  Such  a 
school  would  probably  suit  the  peculiar 
mind  and  tastes  and  aptitudes  of  a  boy  like 
young  William  Gladstone.  He  would  soon 
find  out  for  himself  what  studies  suited  him 
best,  and  he  was  free  to  apply  himself  to 
these  with  all  his  might.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  school  with  different  modes  of 
training  might  merely  force  a  pupil  along 
some  broad  and  common  way  without  giv- 
ing any  opportunity  to  his  natural  pecu- 
liarities to  assert  them- 
selves. Certainly  Mr. 
Gladstone's  predilection 
all  through  his  life  was 
rather  for  what  may  be 
termed  literary  studies 
than  for  mathematics  or 
physics  or  metaphysics. 
One  thing  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  Eton  is  that  all 
its  best  and  most  dis- 
tinguished student  s  have 
looked  back  upon  it  with 
love  and  affection  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of 
their  lives  in  the  outer 
world.  **  Floreat  Etona  '' 
may  be  called  the  motto 
of  the  school.  It  is  the 
pious  wish  of  every  stu- 
dent of  Eton  whom  1 
have  ever  met.  Such  a 
fact  in  itself  speaks  for 
the  school  "with  most 
miraculous  organ," 
whatever  its  pastor  pres- 
ent defects  of  training 
or  of  discipline.  It  was 
probably  just  the  place 
from  which  young  Glad- 
stone would  draw  all  the 
best  it  could  give. 

Sir  Roderick  Murchi- 
son,  the  famous  natural- 
ist, has  left  it  on  record 
that  Gladstone  was  **  the  prettiest  little  boy 
that  ever  went  to  Eton."  Most  of  us  can 
testify  from  our  own  knowledge  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  lately  is  the  handsomest  old  man 
who  ever  went  to  Eton  or  anywhere  else. 
Visitors  to  Eton  are  shown,  of  course,  the 
name  of  Gladstone  carved  into  a  wall  or  a 
woodwork  here  and  there.  But,  naturally, 
no  one  ever  goes  to  any  place  where  a 
famous  man  once  lived  without  being 
shown  his  name  carved,  as  it  is  confidently 
affirmed,  by  his  own  hand.     At  Eton  Glad- 
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Stone's  closest  friend  was 
that  Arthur  Hallam  to 
whose  gifts  and  virtues 
the  late  Lord  Tennyson 
has  inscribed  one  of  his 
greatest  poeras,  the  "In 
Memoriam."  Among 
his  other  mates  were 
some  whose  names  will 
still  be  remembered  in 
America  —  Frederick 
Tennyson,  for  example, 
brother  of  the  poet  and 
himself  a  poet;  Alex- 
ander Kinglake,  the  au- 
thor of  "  Eothen,"  and 
the  historian  of  the  Cri- 
meanWar ;  James  Bruce, 
afterwards  the  famous 
Earl  of  Elgin;  Charles 
Canning,  afterwards 
Earl  Canning  and  Vice- 
roy of  I ndia,  the  "  Clemency  Canning  "  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny — a  nickname  then  given  to 
him  in  scorn  by  the  panic-stricken  votaries  of 
a  policy  of  slaughter,  but  now  remembered 
to  his  honor  and  to  his  glory.  William 
Gladstone  was  not  much  of  an  athlete,  as 
the  term  was  then  understood.  He  did 
not  care  much  about  school-boy  games  of 
any  kind.  He  was  very  fond  of  sculling, 
and  kept  a  boat  for  his  own  use,  and  he 
was  then,  as  ever  since,  a  tremendous 
walker.  He  walked  very  fast,  and  he 
walked  great  distances.  His  delight  was 
to  wander  about  through  all  the  lovely 
places  surrounding  Windsor,  in  company 
with  a  few  boys  of  his  own  age  and  of  his 
own  tastes.  Outside  this  inner  circle  of  his 
intimates  Gladstone  was  not  well  known  at 
Eton.  He  seems  to  have  l>een  neither 
popular  nor  unpopular — a  somewhat  curi- 
ous beginning  in  life  for  one  whose  strength 
and  energy  of  character  made  it  in  his  after 
years  impossible  for  any  one  to  avoid  form- 
ing a  very  distinct  opinion  for  or  against 
him.  He  distinguished  himself  decidedly 
in  the  debates  of  the  "  Eton  Society  '*  and 
in  the  editorship  of  the  "Eton  Miscellany." 
Mr.  Russell  tells  us  that  the  Eton  Society 
in  Gladstone's  day  was  "  a  remarkable 
group  of  brilliant  boys."  "  Its  tone  was 
intensely  Tory.  Current  politics  were  for- 
bidden subjects,  but  political  opinion  dis- 
closed itself  through  the  thin  disguise  of 
historical  or  academical  questions.  The 
execution  of  Straflford  and  Charles  the 
First,  the  characters  of  Oliver   Cromwell 


ANNE  GLADSTONE 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Sister 

From  a  miniature  at  Hawardcn.    The  only  picture 

of  Anne  in  existence. 


and  Milton,  the  *Con- 
trat  Social  *  of  Rous- 
seau, and  the  events  of 
ihe  French  Revolution, 
laid  bare  the  speakers 
political  tendencies  as 
effectually  as  if  the  con* 
duct  of  Queen  Caroline, 
the  foreign  policy  of 
Lord  CastlereaghjOrthe 
Repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Act,  had 
been  the  subject  of  de- 
bate." We  all  know  the 
tremendous  earnestness 
which  school-boys  throw 
into  the  discussions  of 
their  debatmg  societies. 
Probably  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  never  more  thor- 
oughly in  earnest  at  the 
very  zenith  of  his  states- 
manship, and  when  a  speech  from  him 
might  decide  the  fate  of  a  ministry  or  a 
policy,  than  he  was  when  he  addressed  the 
Eton  Society  on  the  subject  of  popular 
education.  He  was  the  means  of  introduc- 
ing Mr.  Kinglake  to  this  Eton  Society.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  m  the  starting  of 
the  **  Eton  Miscellany."  He  became  its 
editor   and    its    most    prolific   contributor. 


ROBERTSON    GLADSTONE 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Brother 
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He  was  actually  the  author  of  a  humorous 

ode  to  the  shade  of  Wat  Tyler ! 

Shade  of  him  whose  valiant  tongue 
On  high  the  song  of  freedom  sung ! 
Shade  of  him  whose  mighty  soul 
Would  pay  no  taxes  on  his  poll ! 

— ^and  much  more,  in  the  same  elaborate 
strain  of  the  mock-heroic.  Only  the  other 
day,  it  may  be  said,  this  humorous  versical 
freak  of  a  school-boy  was  rescued  from 
oblivion  by  a  serious  Tory  critic,  who 
brought  it  up  as  conclusive  evidence  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  from  his  earliest 
years  the  consistent  advocate  of  anarchy 
and  rapine.  Such  a  critic  may  well  remind 
us  of  that  contemporary  of  Swift  who  took 
the  trouble  to  point  out  that  there  could 
be  no  such  places  and  people  in  the  world 
as  those  which  Lemuel  Gulliver  professed 
to  have  visited  in  his  travels. 

Gladstone  remained  at  Eton  until  the 
end  of  1827.  He  then  studied  for  a  few 
months  with  private  tutors,  and  he  became 
fond  of  gymnastics,  of  turning,  and  of  wood- 
carving.  He  still  delighted  in  his  rambles 
through  fields  and  woods,  in  his  long,  rapid 
walks,  and  in  his  chosen  companionships. 
In  October,  1828,  he  went  up  to  Christ- 
church,  Oxford.  There  were  many  young 
men  then  at  Christchurch  who  afterwards 
made  distinguished  careers  for  themselves 
in  the  Church  and  in  law  and  in  political 
life.      Among  the  undergraduates  at  other 
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colleges  in  Oxford 
were  Henry  Edward 
Manning,  the  late 
Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Westminster ;  Sid- 
ney Herbert,  after- 
wards one  of  Glad- 
stone's closest  friends 
and  colleagues  in 
Parliamentary     life  ;         george  canning 

Robert    Lowe,    after-  TlieRrreatStttesman.    Thetriead 
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ward      Lord      Sher- 

brooke ;    and  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis, 
a  man  of  wonderful  gifts  and  acquirements, 
curiously  forgotten  by  the  Englishmen  of 
to-day — a  man  who,  but  for  his  unhappy 
defects   of   voice    and   articulation,   might 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  speakers  in 
the  House  of  Commons.     There  was  some 
doubt  in  Gladstone's  family  as  to  whether 
he  ought  to  be  sent  to  Oxford  or  to  Cam- 
bridge.    Now,  it  would  seem  to  most  of  us 
that  there  was  an  absolute  necessity,  for 
the  sake  of  historical  fitness,  that  he  should 
have  been  sent,  as  he  was  sent,  to  Oxford. 
The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  place,  steeped 
in  its  peculiar  traditions  and  its  mediaeval- 
ism,  seemed  exactly  suited  to  the  peculiar 
temperament   and   genius  of  the  youthful 
Gladstone.     Members  of  the   two  univer- 
sities are  constantly  arguing  as  to  which  of 
the  rivals  can  show  the  more  splendid  bead- 
roll  of  great  students.      Into  this  contro- 
versy I  have  no  inclination  to  enter.   Each 
can  produce  a  magnificent  record  ;  but  I 
should  think  an  unbiased  observer  might 
be  inclined  one   way  or   the  other,  ac- 
cording as   his  taste  and   temperament 
led  him  to  the  scientific,  or  to  what  I 
may  call  the  literary  and  historical,  field 
of  study. 

Certainly  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  me 
absolutely  in  his  place  as  a  student  in 
Oxford.  He  was  a  hard  student  during 
his  career  as  an  undergraduate,  and  he 
led  a  very  temperate  life.  He  did  not 
object  to  a  supper  or  a  wine  party,  but 
he  was  distinctly  abstemious  in  the  use 
of  wine,  and  his  example  in  this  way  pro- 
duced a  good  effect,  not  only  on  those 
who  worked  with  him,  but  also  on  some 
of  those  who  came  after  him.  Naturally, 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Union  Debating  Society,  of  which 
he  first  became  Secretary  and  aften^'ards 
President.  In  the  days  of  Arthur  Pen- 
dennis  self-conceited  members  of  the 
Union  Debating  Society  lived  in  the  firm 
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belief  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  time 
watched  with  keen  attention  the  doings  of 
the  youths  in  the  Union,  with  the  object  of 
picking  out  fit  persons  to  become  Cabinet 
Ministers.  The  Premier  at  the  time  when 
Gladstone  delivered  his  maiden  speech  in 
the  Oxford  Union  might,  with  great  judg- 
ment, have  turned  his  attention  in  that 
direction.  Predictions  after  the  event  are, 
as  we  all  know,  of  Httle  account ;  but  Bishop 
Charles  Wordsworth,  as  he  afterwards  was, 
who  heard  the  speech,  said  that  "  it  made 
me,  and  I  doubt  not  others  also,  feel  no 
less  sure  than  of  my  own  existence  that 
Gladstone,  our  then  Christchurch  under- 
graduate, would  one  day  rise  to  be  Prime 
Minister  of 
England." 

The  Uni- 
versity of  Ox- 
ford is  a  world 
in  itself,  and 
might  in 
Gladstone's 
early  days  be 
described  as 
a  world  ail  to 
itself.  Its 
general  prin- 
ciples were 
those  of  devo- 
tion to  the 
Sute  Church 
and  to  Tory- 
ism— a  Tory- 
ism which,  as 
Mr.  George 
Russell  says, 
was  of  a  romantic  and  old-fashioned  type, 
as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  utili- 
tarian Conservatism  of  a  later  day.  "  The 
claims  of  rank  and  birth,"  says  Mr. 
Russell,  ''were  admitted  with  a  childlike 
cheerfulness.  The  high  function  of  gov- 
ernment was  the  birthright  of  the  few. 
The  people  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws 
except  to  obey  them."  Mr.  Gladstone  him- 
self, a  great  many  years  after,  when  speak- 
ing at  the  opening  of  a  Liberal  club  in 
Oxford  in  the  December  of  1878,  said  :  "  I 
trace  in  the  education  of  Oxford  of  my  own 
time  one  great  difference.  Perhaps  it  was 
my  own  fault,  but  I  must  admit  that  I  did 
not  learn  when  at  Oxford  that  which  I  have 
learnt  since,  to  set  a  due  value  on  the 
imperishable  and  the  inestimable  principles 
of  human  liberty.  The  temper  which  I 
think  too  much  prevailed  was  that  liberty 
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was  regarded  with  jealousy,  and  fear  could 
not  be  wholly  dispensed  with."  Still,  as 
will  be  easily  understood,  there  were  as 
many  different  phases  of  Toryism  at  Oxford 
even  then  as  there  were  minds  and  tem- 
peraments. In  a  great  center  of  educa- 
tion there  cannot  possibly  be  that  stolid 
monotony  of  opinion  and  of  conviction 
which  may  be  found  sometimes  among  the 
church  goers  and  the  Tories  of  some  coun- 
try village.  Then,  again,  each  of  the  col- 
leges in  Oxford,  as  in  Cambridge,  had  its 
own  peculiarities,  its  own  traditions,  its  own 
class,  and  its  own  aspirations.  Christchurch 
College  in  Oxford  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
aristocratic  in  its  members  and  in  its  tastes. 

It  seems  to 
have  become, 
for  some  un- 
known rea- 
son, a  train- 
ing-school for 
Prime  Minis- 
ters. Its  his- 
tory would 
well  have  jus- 
tified  the 
ideas  of  Ar- 
thur Pen- 
dennis  and 
his  friends. 
Christchurch 
College  gave 
during  the 
century  seven 
Prime  Minis- 
ters, not  in- 
cluding Mr. 
Gladstone  himself,  to  English  government. 
Among  these  were  Lord  Liverpool,  George 
Canning,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Derby, 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  Lord  Rosebery,  Glad- 
stone's own  successor  in  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister. 

In  his  second  term  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Oxford  Union 
Debating  Society,  in  which  he  made  the 
speech  so  glowingly  commended  by  Bishop 
Wordsworth  in  the  words  we  have  already 
quoted.  He  defended  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion in  the  debates  of  the  Union,  but  he 
opposed  the  removal  of  Jewish  disabilities, 
and  he  argued  against  the  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  although  he  urged  that 
every  preparation  ought  to  be  made  for  its 
gradual  extinction  by  the  teaching  and 
training  of  the  slaves  so  as  to  fit  them  for 
self-mastery   and   for    citizenship.     These 
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views,  as  we  shall  see,  he  afterwards  ex- 
pressed in  Pailiament  when  he  came  to  be 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
the  debates  of  the  Union  he  again  and 
again  opposed  the  very  moderate  move- 
ments towards  political  reform  which  at 
that  time  were  held  by  many  people  to  be 
well-nigh  revolutionary.  Yet  even  in  young 
Gladstone's  strongest  speeches  against  the 
reform  movement  he  seems  to  have  taken 
good  care  not  to  commit  himself  to  any  un- 
qualified objection  to  reform  as  a  principle. 
His  mind,  indeed,  would  appear  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  mirror  of  the  general  mind 
of  Oxford — a  veneration  for  the  past,  a 
love  of  tradition,  a  romantic 
sentiment  of  reverence  for 
the  ancient  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  yet  a  mind 
open  to  see  the  inevitable 
tendencies  of  the  future. 
Gladstone  worked  very  hard 
for  the  Oxford  Union,  of 
which  he  became  first  the 
Secretary  and  afterwards  the 
President.  He  was  study- 
ing hard  for  classical  honors 
and  for  divinity.  He  studied 
Hebrew  as  well.  He  worked 
for  four  hours  in  the  early 
day  and  then  went  out  for 
exercise,  chiefly  walking  and 
boating,  and  also  a  certain 
amount  of  what  we  now  call 
athleticism — more,  at  least, 
than  he  had  done  in  his  Eton 
days.  Then  he  attended 
classes  and  lectures  and  re- 
sumed his  solitary  readings 
for  many  later  hours.  Not  content  with 
his  studies  and  the  work  of  the  Union  De- 
bating Society,  he  founded  and  organized  a 
debating  society  all  of  his  own  device  and 
construction,  which  he  named  the  Oxford 
Essay  Club,  but  which  became  after  a  while 
colloquially  named  the  **  Weg,"  a  title  taken, 
as  will  readily  be  seen,  from  Gladstone's 
own  initials.  Frederick  Denison  Maurice, 
afterwards  famous  in  English  Church  his- 
tory, mentioned  in  1870  that  "the  circum- 
stance of  belonging  to  a  small  society  at 
Cambridge  brought  me  into  a  similar  one 
at  Oxford,  founded  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  to 
which  otherwise  I  never  should  have  been 
admitted."  "The  members  of  the  Weg," 
says  Mr.  Alfred  F.  Robbins  in  his  "  Early 
Public  Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone,"  "  assembled 
in  each  other's  rooms  in  turn  to  hear  an 
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essay  from  its  occupant,  and  it  is  owing  to 
this  circumstance  that  so  excellent  an  idea 
has  been  preserved  of  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  like  when  at  the  University."  Glad- 
stone also  studied  hard  in  mathematics, 
but  these  studies  seem  to  have  left  less  im- 
pression on  his  style  of  thought  than  any 
other  of  his  readings  and  his  trainings.  Of 
the  original  members  of  the  Weg,  I  believe 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  and  his  friend,  Sir 
Thomas  Acland,  are  the  only  survivors.  At 
one  of  the  meetings  of  this  society  Glad- 
stone read  an  essay  which  endeavored  to 
explain  and  define  the  belief  of  Socrates  in 
immortalit}'.  He  always  read  for  two  or 
three  hours  before  bedtime. 
Nothing  whatever  was  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  the 
course  of  his  reading  and 
his  studies. 

I  have  heard  quite  lately 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
was  rather  dispose  d  to  under- 
rate the  amount  of  interest 
which  he  took,  while  at  Ox- 
ford, in  out-of-door  pursuits. 
One  or  two  of  his  few  sur- 
viving contemporaries  may 
have  been  heard  to  declare 
that  Gladstone  held  as  good 
a  place  among  the  Oxford 
athletes  of  his  time  as  he 
did  among  the  hard-work- 
ing students.  It  is  possible 
enough  that  in  later  days 
the  mind  of  the  great  states- 
man and  the  great  student 
may  have  lost  its  memory  of 
the  physical  exercises  which 
were  less  a  passion  of  his  temperament  and 
his  nature  than  the  working  of  the  intellect 
and  the  development  of  the  brain.  One 
can  only  say  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  in 
Mr.  Gladstone  turning  his  attention  to  any- 
thing physical  or  intellectual  without  be- 
coming more  or  less  successful  in  the 
attempt. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  when  his  oflSce 
of  President  of  the  Oxford  Union  came  to 
an  end  he  was  succeeded  by  his  friend, 
afterwards  Cardinal  Manning.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact,  too,  not  unworthy  of  record,  that 
among  the  friendships  which  he  made  at 
Oxford  was  that  of  Mr.  Martin  Farquhar 
Tupper.  The  general  public  now  has  lost 
all  memory  of  Mr.  Tupper.  Tupper  was, 
however,  a  man  well  known  in  his  day.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  book  called  **  Prover- 
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bial  Philosophy,"  a  book  which  probably 
had  at  one  lime  a  larger  circulation  than 
any  of  the  novels  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray, 
or  the  writings  of  Carlyle,  or  even  the 
essays  of  Lord  Macaulay.  It  was  a  book 
composed  altogether  of  gentle  platitudes, 
each  platitude  carrying  with  it  a  well-mean- 
ing moral  purpose.  The  genial  platitudes 
ceased  to  interest  after  a  time,  and  Tupper 
faded  out  of  the  minds  of  even  the  dullest 
among  us.  I  remember  a  friend  telling  me, 
many  years  ago,  that  he  had  just  come 
from  a  literary  party  where  he  had  been 
sitting  between  the  two  extremes  of  poetry : 
between  Alfred  Tennyson  on  the  one  hand 
and  Martin  Tupper  on  the  other.     Tupper 


first  adored  Gladstone  and  wrote. poems  to 
him,  then  for  a  while  he  turned  against 
him,  and  afterward  went  back  to  his  first 
love.  Gladstone  was  al  ways  kind  to  Tupper, 
invited  him  to  his  house,  always  read  and 
answered  his  letters  (which  must  have 
been  terribly  boring  work),  and  proved 
that  he  had  never  forgotten  his  old  associ- 
ates at  the  University. 

In  December,  1831,  Gladstone  took  his 
dcuble  first  class. 

CHAPTER  III. — Gladstone's  introduction 

TO    PUBLIC    LIFE 

Gladstone  was  an  immense  student  of  the 
Bible  and   of  patristic  literature  in  those 
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boyish  days,  as  he  continued  to  be  down 
to  his  latest  years.  He  left  Oxford  before 
the  full  influence  of  the  movement  led  by 
the  late  Cardinal  Newman  had  begun  to 
assert  itself  in  the  place.  His  strong  incli- 
nation then  was  to  enter  the  Church,  and 
he  pressed  his  father  hard  to  allow  him  to 
become  a  clergyman.  But  Sir  John  Glad- 
stone, shrewd  and  keen-eyed  man  of  the 
world  as  he  was,  saw,  no  doubt,  in  the 
genius  of  his  son  something  different  from 
that  which  could  find  its  best  course  in  the 
career  of  an  ecclesiastic.  In  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's time  strict  obedience  to  the  wish 
of  a  father  was  an  essential  part  of  a  son's 
duty.     Gladstone   gave   up   his   desire  to 
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enter  the  Church,  but,  as  every  one  knows, 
he  has  taken  during  all  his  life  a  deep 
interest  in  Church  history  and  in  subjects 
of  theological  controversy.  Early  in  1832 
he  left  Oxford  and  went  to  Italy  for  the  first 
time — to  that  Italy  which  in  after  years  he 
loved  so  much  and  served  so  well.  It 
seems  in  the  fitness  of  things,  too,  that 
young  Gladstone  should  have  passed  direct- 
ly from  Oxford  to  Italy.  After  a  few 
months  of  Italian  wandering  he  was  called 
back  from  Italy,  as  Milton  had  been,  by  a 
sudden  appeal  to  him  to  enter  on  a  politi- 
cal and  a  Parliamentary  career.  His  time 
had  come,  and  it  found  him  out.  Those 
who  have  watched  with  ever-increasing  in- 


terest the  later  years  of  his  public  life  must 
know,  of  course,  through  what  changes  of 
opinion  he  struggled  on  to  be  a  great  polit- 
ical reformer.  But  there  may  be  many  to 
whom  it  would  be  a  surprise  to  hear  that 
the  invitation  which  Mr.  Gladstone  first 
received  was  given  because  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  was  one  of  the  rising  influ- 
ences that  made  against  reform ;  that  he 
was  determined  to  keep  back  if  he  could 
the  onward  movement  of  the  popular  cause, 
and  that  he  was,  as  Macaulay  afterwards 
described  him,  the  hope  of  the  stem  and 
unbending  Tories  of  that  day.  The  very 
manner  of  his  invitation  to  enter  Parlia- 
ment would  be  an  anachronism  and  an 
impossibility  in  our  time. 

The  invitation  came  from  the 
then  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The 
Duke  represented  the  old-fash- 
ioned principle  which  set  up  the 
landlord's  absolute  right  over  the 
votes  of  a  constituency  in  which 
he  possessed  the  most  of  the  land. 
The  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill 
had  shaken  the  strength  of  the 
old  feudal  principle.  According 
to  that  principle,  the  great  land- 
lord of  any  region  where  there 
was  a  Parliamentary  constituency 
claimed  the  right  to  return  to 
Parliament  anybody  whom  he 
thought  fit  to  select  for  the  repre- 
sentative position.  This  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  about  whom  I  am  now 
speaking,  had  asserted  his  claim 
in  the  most  frank  and  simple 
fashion.  He  ^ill  be  remembered 
in  English  history  chiefly  by  the 
manner  of  this  assertion.  **  Have 
I  not,"  he  asked,  **  a  right  to  do 
what  I  like  with  my  own  ?" — 
*'  my  own  "  being  in  this  case  the  constitu- 
ency of  Newark,  one  of  the  boroughs  which 
fell  within  his  territorial  sway.  The  Duke 
was  a  good-natured,  honest,  somewhat 
thick-headed  sort  of  man,  and  he  could  see 
nothing  absurd  whatever  in  a  ducal  land- 
lord setting  up  such  a  claim.  The  Duke 
was  naturally  greatly  alarmed  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  epoch.  The  Reform  Bill  of 
1832  introduced  for  the  first  time  the  great 
middle  classes  and  the  great  middle-class 
cities  and  towns  of  England  to  the  right  of 
representation  in  Parliament  and  the  right 
of  the  suffrage.  It  abolished  many  of  the 
old  "  rotten  boroughs,"  as  they  were  called, 
and  the  "  pocket  boroughs^", and  therefore 
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struck  sharply  at  the  privi- 
l^es  of  the  territorial  mag- 
nates. The  Reform  Bill, 
although  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lingtoD  described  it  as  "a 
revolution  by  due  course  of 
law/*  set  up  in  fact  but  a 
very  limited  suffrage,  and  left 
the  vast  mass  of  the  working  population 
entirely  outside  the  pale  of  constitutional 
representation.  But  it  seemed  at  that 
time  to  all  Tory  minds  like  a  measure  of 
portentous  revolution.  On  the  other  hand,  ardent  Lib- 
erals wrote  and  spoke  as  if  the  Reform  Act  were  des- 
tined to  bring  about  a  millennium. 
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looked  around  everywhere 

for  some  rising  man  capable  of  representing  Tory  in- 
terests in  the  borough  of  Newark.  His  son,  Lord 
Lincoln,  had  been  a  school  and  college  friend  of  young 
William  Gladstone,  and  had  heard  him  deliver  his  speech 
against  reform,  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  Lord 
Lincoln  recommended  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  Duke.  The 
Duke  eagerly  accepted  his  suggestion.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  summoned  home  from  Italy,  and  thus  the  greatest 
English  reformer  of  our  time  came  into  practical  politics 
as  the  advocate  of  the  party  which  set  itself  against  any 
and  every  manner  of  reform.  Even  under  these  condi- 
tions Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  bring  himself  quite  down 
to  the  level  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  In  his  address  to 
the  electors  of  Newark  he  declared  that  he  was  bound  by 
the  opinions  of  no  man  and  no  party,  but  said  that  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  watch  and  resist  that  growing  desire 
for  change  which  threatened  to   produce-^  *^  adongr  i^jgth 
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partial  good,  a  melancholy  preponderance 
of  mischief."  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
probably  •  would  not  have  admitted  that 
there  was  any  good,  even  partial, 
to  qualify  the  melancholy  mis- 
chief. Mr.  Gladstone  declared  in 
his  address  that  it  Knglishmen 
were  to  look  for  national  salva- 
tion they  must  make  it  their  first 
principle  that  the  duties  of  gov- 
ernors are  strictly  and  peculiarly 
religious,  and  that  legislatures, 
like  individuals,  are  bound  to 
carry  throughout  their  acts  the 
spirit  of  the  high  truths  they  have 
acknowledged.  Mr.  (iladstone 
said  a  good  deal  about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  and  the  remunera- 
tion of  labor.  From  the  opening 
to  the  close  of  his  career  he  was 
always  inspired  by  a  sincere  and 
active  compassion  for  the  condi- 


tion of  the  hardly  worked  and  very  poor. 
It  seems  somewhat  strange  to  us  now  to 
learn  that  part  of  the  address  touched  upon 
the  question  of  slavery.  It  has  to  be  re- 
membered that  slavery  still  existed,  a 
tolerated  principle  and  practice,  in  certain 
of  the  English  colonies.  Its  abolition  was 
one  of  the  results  of  that  Reform  Act  which 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
so  much  condemned.  The  Gladstones  had 
large  properties  in  the  West  Indies,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  a  considerable  slave  popula- 
tion, and  when  England  emancipated  her 
slaves  by  paying  off  the  planters,  the  Glad- 
stone family  naturally,  and  quite  rightly, 
came  in  for  a  considerable  share  of  the 
national  purchase-money 

Liverpool  was  a  town  which  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  slave  system  in  the 
colonies,  and  in  my  early  days  I  remember 
hearing  from  old  playgoers  of  a  declara- 
tion flung  by  Cooke,  the  great  tragedian, 
in  the  face  of  an  indignant  theater  in 
Liverpool  which  had  ventured  to  hiss  him 
for  some  oddity  in  his  behavior,  that 
"  there  was  not  a  stone  in  the  walls  of  the 
town  which  was  not  cemented  by  the  blood 
of  African  slaves."  Mr.  Gladstone,  how- 
ever, did  not  present  himself  in  his  address 
as  an  advocate  of  slavery.  He  contended 
that  the  system  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Scriptures,  but  he  insisted  that  the  slaves 
were  to  be  educated  and  prepared  for 
gradual  emancipation.  That  was  as  far  as 
any  Englishman,  not  a  member  of  an  aboli- 
tionist organization,  would  have  gone  at 
the  time.  The  Newark  contest  was  fought 
out  with  much  stubbornness  and  a  good 
deal  of  passion,  and  the  tvv'O  Tory  candi- 
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dates  were  elected,  Mr.  Gladstone's  name 
being  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  This,  it 
should  be  remembered,  took  place  at  a 
general  election — the  first  general  election 
since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  the 
general  election  which  was  to  create  the 
first  Reformed  Parliament.  The  Reformed 
Parliament  met  on  January  20,  1833,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  took  his  seat  in  the  chamber 
over  which  he  was  destined  to  maintain  for 
so  long  an  almost  absolute  ascendency. 
He  was  then  twenty-two  years  of  age  ;  he 
had    a    splendid   physical    constitution,   a 


human  face  than  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
after  he  had  grown  old.  Of  course  the 
eyes  were  always  superb.  Many  a  stranger, 
looking  at  Gladstone  for  the  first  time,  saw 
the  eyes,  and  only  the  eyes,  and  could  think 
for  the  moment  of  nothing  else.  Age  never 
dimmed  the  fire  of  those  eyes. 

We  have  now  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  Parliamentary  career — a  young 
man  endowed  with  the  rarest  gifts,  having  the 
sure  prospect  of  ample  fortune,  with  friends 
among  the  highest  families  of  the  day, 
and  with  a  brilliant  reputation   earned  at 
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striking  and  handsome  face,  with  a  mass 
of  dark  hair  and  splendid  radiant  eyes. 
His  face  was  pallid,  almost  bloodless,  and 
a  passing  observer  might  have  fancied 
that  the  young  man  was  wanting  in  health. 
The  fancy,  however,  would  have  had  no 
foundation,  for  then,  as  through  all  his 
career,  Mr.  Gladstone's  intellectual  facul- 
ties were  sustained  by  an  indomitable  phys- 
ical constitution.  I  am  myself  strongly 
of  opinion  that  Mr.  Gladstone  distinctly 
improved  in  appearance  as  his  life  went 
on  deepening  into  years.  I  cannot,  of 
course,  remember  him  as  he  was  in  1833. 
I  think  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  some 
twenty  years  later.  But  although  he  was  a 
decidedly  handsome  man  at  that  time,  I 
do  not  think  his  appearance  was  nearly  so 
striking  or  so  commanding  as  it  became  in 
the  ck>sing  years  of  his  career.  I  do  not 
believe    I   ever  saw  a   more   magnificent 


school  and  college.  He  seemed  destined, 
as  indeed  he  was  destined,  for  nothing  but 
success.  He  came  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  a  peculiar  crisis  in  its  history. 
The  old  order  was  changing,  giving  place 
to  the  new ;  the  whole  situation  could  not 
but  have  made  a  profound  impression 
on  Gladstone's  thoughtful  and  half-poetic 
mind.  It  must  soon  have  been  borne  in 
upon  him  that  the  days  of  privilege  were 
gone,  and  that  the  days  of  political  and 
social  equality  were  fast  coming  in.  Few 
men  could  then  have  expected,  even  among 
the  friends  who  admired  him  the  most,  that 
he  was  destined  to  play  a  supreme  part  in 
the  expansion  of  the  new  era. 

CFIAPTER    IV. — CLADSTOXE's    FIKST    PARLIA- 
MENT 

This  Reformed  Parliament,  in  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  made  his  first  appearance,  had 
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some  very  remarkable  men  in  both  its 
chambers.  The  House  of  Lords  was,  of 
course,  entirely  unaffected  by  the  changes 
which  had  so  profoundly  altered  the  char- 
acter of  the  Representative  Chamber. 
Reform  does  not  touch  the  House  of 
Lords.     The  right  of  a  man  to  be  a  peer 


defeated  by  himself,  and  by  himself  only. 
**  The  meteor  of  conquest,"  as  Byron  says, 
'*  allured  him  too  far,"  and  he  fell  into 
cureless  ruin.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
held  a  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
in  the  public  mind  of  England  which  might 
be  considered  absolutely  unique.     He  was 
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consists  either  in  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
eldest  son  of  his  father,  who  was  a  peer, 
or  that  he  is  called  up  to  the  peerage  by 
the  gracious  summons  of  the  Sovereign. 
The  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  House 
of  Lords  at  the  time  was  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  the  victor  of  Waterloo.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  a  consummate 
soldier,  although  he  had  none  of  the  daz- 
zling genius  of  the  great  Napoleon.  Napo- 
leon was  a  man  born  for  conquest  and 
for  aggression.  The  Duke  of  VVellington 
was  the  very  symbol  of  cautious  and  hard- 
headed   resistance.     Napoleon  was   really 


not  a  great  statesman  ;  he  was  not,  indeed, 
a  statesman  at  all  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  Apart  from  his  gifts  and  instincts 
as  a  commander,  he  was  not  a  man  of  any 
intellect.  But  he  was  a  thoroughly  honest 
and  disinterested  man.  It  was  well  known 
that  his  life  was  absolutely  devoted  to  the 
service  of  his  Sovereign  and  of  his  countr)\ 
His  bitterest  enemy  never  imputed  to  him 
a  sordid  or  even  a  selfish  motive.  He  had 
good  sense  enough  to  see  who  were  the 
men  upon  whom,  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  he  could  best  rely  for  guidance.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  then  and  forever  after  one 
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of  those  men.     The  influence  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  in  the  House  of  Lords  was 
always,  of  course,  a  Tory  influence ;  but  it 
belonged  to  a  form  of  Toryism  which  was 
willing  in  the  end  to  recognize  facts  and  to 
make    the    best   of  any  situation.     When 
once  it  was  made  clear  to  the  Duke  that 
he   could    not    maintain    some    particular 
Parliamentary   position,  he   had  no  more 
hesitation  in  withdrawing  from  it  than  he 
would  have  had  in  his  days  of  battle  about 
retreating  from  some  line  of  defense  which 
it  must   soon  become  impossible  to  hold. 
The    next   most  prominent   figure    in    the 
House  of  Lords  was  that  of  Lord  Brough- 
am, the  great  advocate,  the  great  popular 
agitator,   the  undoubtedly  great  orator— a 
man  devoured  by  a  perfect  passion  for  hard 
work,  a  roan  of  inexhaustible  energy  and 
vast  resources,  whose  weakness  consisted 
in  an  unconquerable  desire  to  master  every 
subject  and  to  become  first  in  every  field. 
Lord  Brougham  is  curiously  forgotten  by 
Englishmen  and  Americans  of  to-day.     Ye* 
his  might   truly  be  called  a  great  career. 
He  put  himself  at  tlie  head  of  every  move 
rocnt  for  political   or   social  reform.     He 
was  an  orator  of  a   somewhat  rough,  un- 
hewn,  and    even    uncouth  order,  but   his 
power   over    the    feelings  of  his  audience 
was  a  living  fact  admitting  of  no  possible 
question.      Another   eminent   mai.    in    the 
House  of  Lords,  much  greater  as  a  mere 
lawj-er  than  Lord  IJrougham,  but  with  noth- 
ing like  Broughams  political  influence,  was 
Lord  Lyndhurst.     Lyndhurst  was  on  the 
Tory  side  of   aifairs,  but   he  had    mental 
cnlij^htenment  enou;L^h  to  inspire  him  some- 
times lo  go  a  little  in  the  way  of  genuine 
reform.      Brougham  and  Lyndhurst,  on  dif- 
ferent sides  in  politics,  had  become  members 
of  the   House  of  Lords  by  the  same  sort 
of  regulation   process.     Each  had  served 
his  party  well  both  as  lawyer  and  as  poli- 
tician, and  each,  when  his  party  came  into 
power,  had  been  rewarded  for  his  services 
by   the  office  of    Lord  Chancellor,  which 
takes  with  it,  although  not  always  at  the 
very    moment,    a   seat   in    the    House    of 
Lords. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  entered  for  the  first  time  the  two 
most  remarkable  men  were,  beyond  all 
question.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  great  Irish 
tribune,  Daniel  O'Connell.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  very  soon  drawn  by  instinct  and  by 
sympathy  into  a  sort  of  devotion  to  Sir 
Rohim  Peel.     There  was  a  certain  affinity 


between  the  characters  and  the  gifts  of  the 
elder  and  the  younger  man.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  begun  life  as  a  stern  and  unbend- 
ing Tory,  and  naturally  a  rigid  advocate  of 
the  system  of  protection.  He  had  already 
been  won  over,  by  the  growing  force  of  his 
own  conscientious  convictions,  to  become 
the  Parliamentary  instrument  of  Catholic 
emancipation.  Later  on,  as  we  shall  see, 
he  was  destined  to  break  away  from  his  Tory 
party  and  to  establish  the  system  of  free 
trade.  Peel  was  undoubtedly,  what  Mr. 
Disraeli  called  him,  a  "great  member  of 
Parliament."  He  was  a  great  Parliament- 
ary orator  and  debater.  No  man  in  mod- 
ern times,  except  Mr.  Gladstone  alone,  has 
ever  swayed  the  House  of  Commons  by 
argument  and  by  eloquence  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel  did  for  many  years.  Like  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, he  had  a  magnificent  voice,  a  voice 
strong,  clear,  flexible,  and  sweet,  making 
itself  heard  without  strain  or  eff^ort  in  the 
farthest  row  of  the  farthest  gallery,  and  at 
the  same  time  capable  of  expressing  the 
most  delicate  tones  and  semi-tones  of  feel- 
ing and  of  persuasion.  Mr.  O'Connell  had 
but  lately  made  his  way  into  Parliament, 
partly  by  his  own  tremendous  energy  and 
popularity  in  Ireland,  partly  because  Peel's 
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conscience  had  converted  him,  as  I  have 
said,  to  the  principle  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, and  Peel  had  brought  over  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  ;  and  partly  because 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  himself  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  further  resistance  to 
Catholic  emancipation  would  mean  civil 
war,  and  he  declared  that  he  had  seen  war 
enough  in  his  time,  and  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  civil  war,  anyhow.  O'Connell 
was  a  great  figure  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  he  had  been  a  great  figure  at 
the  bar  and  on  the  popular  platform. 
He,  too,  possessed  a  voice  of  marvelous 
strength  and  music.  Disraeli,  in  render- 
ing justice  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  voice,  says 
that  nothing  like  it  had  been  heard  in  his 
time,  **  except,  indeed,  the  thrilling  tones 
of  O'Connell."  Mr.  Gladstone  was  early 
drawn  towards  O'Connell  by  a  kind  of 
sympathy,  greatly  as  the  two  men  differed 
on  many  political  questions.  Gladstone 
was  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  Catholic 
emancipation  even  in  his  most  anti-reform- 
ing days  of  ardent  youth,  and  he  found 
much  that  was  attractive  in  O'Connell's 
genial  bearing.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone some  years  ago  about  his  early 
memories  of  O'Connell,  and  he  spoke  with 
a  certain  modest  gratefulness  of  O'Con- 
nell's kindness  to  him  when  a  young  man 
just  entering  on  Parliamentary  life.  He 
told  me  several  stories  about  O'Connell's 
earnestness  and  energy  in  trying  to  redress 
this  or  that  individual  grievance,  and  of 
the  trouble  which  he  had  taken  for  such 
purposes,  and  of  the  generous  warmth 
with  which  he  accepted  and  put  to  proof 
Mr.  Gladstone's  offers  of  co-operation.  I 
asked  Mr.  Gladstone  about  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's eloquence  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  he  told  me  it  was  so  great  and 
so  commanding  that  he  was  unwilling  even 
to  offer  a  criticism  upon  it,  but  that  his 
impression  was  that  of  the  three  great 
76 


opportunities  which  O'Connell  enjoyed, 
the  bar,  the  platform,  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  House  of  Commons  was  not 
his  greatest  success.  I  asked  Mr.  Glad- 
stone what  he  believed  to  be  O'Connell's 
principal  characteristic.  He  made  me  an 
answer  in  a  magnificent  phrase  which  does 
honor  to  the  memory  of  O'Connell.  He 
said  :  *"  I  think  O'Connell's  principal  char- 
acteristic was  a  passion  of  philanthropy." 

Lord  John  Russell  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  new  Parliament. 
He  had  been  the  principal  worker  in  the 
preparation  and  the  carrying  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
of  remarkable  power  as  a  keen,  incisive 
debater.  He  never,  perhaps,  rose  to  the 
full  height  of  genuine  oratory,  but  I  at 
least  have  not  heard  a  man  in  my  recol- 
lection who  could  get  the  better  of  him 
in  the  keen  sword-play  of  debate.  Lord 
Palmerston,  although  he  had  held  office 
more  than  once,  and  just  at  this  moment 
was  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
had  not  yet  made  any  real  mark  on  public 
life.  Lord  Palmerston's  influence  was  of 
the  slowest  growth,  and  when  it  came  at 
last  it  came  suddenly  and  almost  as  in  a 
flash.  Mr.  Stanley,  afterwards  Lord  Stan- 
ley, and  later  still  Lord  Derby,  was  one 
of  the  commanding  figures  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  eloquence,  possessing  a  rhe- 
torical fluency  which  had  not,  perhaps, 
been  equaled  in  a  modern  English  Parlia- 
ment until  Mr.  Gladstone  came  to  the  front. 
He  had  a  power  of  "  phrasing,"  if  I  may 
use  such  an  expression,  which  told  with 
immense  effect  on  the  debates  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  a  happy  ex- 
pression, an  epigram  that  "  catches  on,"  an 
epithet  that  clings  to  the  public  memory, 
is  often  much  more  effective  than  the 
soundest  argument.  Mr.  Stanley  had  on 
more  than  one  occasion  stood  up  in  dir^t 
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Parliamentary  antagonism  to  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell,  and,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  had  not  been  worsted.  He  had 
taken  a  great  part  in  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  although  he  was  an  aristocrat 
of  the  aristocrats.  Later  on  he  quarreled 
with  the  Liberals  over  their  policy  as  re^ 
garded  the  Irish  State  Church,  and  he 
afterwards  settled  down  into  the  position 
of  an  avowed  Tory.  Mr.  Disraeli  had  not 
yet  found  a  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  Macaulay,  and  Grote,  the  his- 
torian of  Greece,  and  Edward  Bulwer,  the 
novelist,  were  there. 

The  Prime  Minister  at  this  time  was  Earl 
Grey,  who  had  been,  one  might  say,  the 
parent  of  the  Reform  Bill.  He,  of  course, 
sat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  therefore 
had  little  influence  over  the  course  of 
events  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
real  leader  of  an  English  Government  must 
always  be  in  the  Representative  Chamber. 
He  is  like  a  commander-in-chief.  His  direc- 
tions and  his  commands  must  be  ready  at 
a  moment's  notice.  Many  a  crisis  occurs 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  which  the 
fate  of  a  measure  or  of  a  Ministry  may 
depend,  and  when  there  is  no  time  to  send 
messengers  across  town  to  hunt  up  the 
nominal  Prime  Minister  whose  House  of 
Lords  has  probably  dispersed  hours  and 
hours  before.  Down  to  the  present  day 
English  Governments  continue  to  have 
nominal  Prime  Ministers  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  such  a  Prime  Minister,  what- 
ever his  abilities  and  his  force  of  char- 
acter, can  in  the  very  nature  of  things  be 
only  a  figurehead.  The  condition  is  like 
that  of  a  commander-in<hief  who  is  twenty 
miles  away  from  the  field  of  fight.  Proba- 
bly before  long  the  system  will  be  changed 
altogether,  and  it  will  become  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  Prime  Minister  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  not 
of  the  House  of  Lords.     The  real  Prime 


Ministers  within  my  memory  have  been 
Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  All  these,  of 
course,  sat  in  the  Representative  Chamber. 
The  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
of  the  Liberal  party  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  first  entered  Parliament  was 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Viscount 
Althorp.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary 
to  explain  to  most  readers  that  the  title  in 
Lord  Althorp's  case,  as  in  so  many  others, 
was  what  we  call  a  "  title  of  courtesy,"  and 
merely  indicates  that  the  bearer  of  it  is  a 
son  of  a  peer,  and,  not  being  a  peer  him- 
self, is  free  to  be  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  even  very  intelligent  and 
well-informed  strangers  are  often  much 
puzzled  by  our  various  titles  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  understanding  why  this  man  can 
and  this  man  cannot  be  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  remember  explain- 
ing at  some  length  to  a  stranger  many 
years  ago  that  Lord  John  Russell  could  sit 
in  the  Representative  Chamber  because  he 
was  only  the  son  of  a  duke  and  was  not  a 
duke  himself,  and  that  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington  was  entitled  to  sit  as  an  elected 
representative  for  precisely  the  same  rea- 
son. But,  then,  my  friend  asked  me,  what 
about  Lord  Palmerston  ?  He  surely  cannot 
have  a  father  living,  and  how  does  he  come 
to  sit  here  ?  The  explanation  was  easy 
enough.  Lord  Palmerston 's  title  belonged 
to  the  Irish  peerage,  and  an  Irish  nobleman, 
if  he  is  not  chosen  by  his  peers  to  represent 
them  in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  quite  free 
to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Lord  Althorp,  then,  at  this  time  led  the 
Government  and  the  Liberal  party  in  the 
Representative  Chamber.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  much  statesmanlike  ability,  but  he 
was  a  good  party  manager,  and  when,  later 
on,  the  death  of  his  father  compelled  him 
to  enter  the  House  of  Lords,  the  partv^  srf- 
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fered  by  his  absence  from  the  real  battle- 
field. LfcOrd  Al thorp  had  at  this  time  a 
considerable  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons behind  him.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Tory  minority  under  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  all  compact  and  of  one  mind,  and  was 
willing  to  follow  a  leader  whose  sagacity, 
strength,  and  debating  power  were  beyond 
any  question  or  cavil.  A  writer  who  de- 
scribes the  events  of  this  opening  Parlia- 
ment says  that  "to  one  danger,  indeed, 
Ministers  were  exposed,  a  danger,  how- 
ever, which  they  themselves  had  created  : 
their  performances  must  either  fall  greatly 
short  of  what  they  had  promised,  and  pro- 
duce disappointment,  or  they  must  throw 
themselves,  to  support  their  popularity,  into 
a  career  of  dangerous  and  unconstitutional 
change  on  which  they  did  not  voluntarily 
care  to  enter.  The  public  agitation  which 
they  had  created  and  fostered  in  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  Reform  Bill  had  produced  extravagant 
expectations  that  the  meeting  of  a  Reformed 
Parliament  would  necessarily  be  followed 
by  the  redress  of  ever}thing  deemed  a 
grievance  and  the  cure  of  everything  called 
an  evil."  This  is,  indeed,  a  very  correct 
description  of  the  foremost  peril  to  which 
the  Ministers  found  themselves  exposed  at 
the  first  meeting  of  that  Reformed  Parlia- 


GROTE.  THE    HISTORIAN  BROUGHAM,  THE   ORATOR 

TWO   OF   GLADSTONE'S   CONTEMPORARIES    IN    HIS    FIRST   PARLIAMENT 

From  old  Portraits 

ment  from  which  so  much  was  expected 
and  so  much  was  dreaded. 

Mr.  Gladstone  came  quietly  and  modestly 
into  the  debates  of  the  session.  He  first 
spoke  on  what  might  be  called  a  local  rather 
than  a  public  question.  Later  on  the  Gov- 
ernment had  been  strongly  pressed  by  some 


of  its  own  supporters  to  deal  with  the 
condition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies.  The 
new  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Stanley,  who 
had  just  resigned  the  office  of  what  I  may 
call  Irish  Secretary,  brought  forward  a 
series  of  resolutions  intended  to  lead  up  to 
the  extinction  of  slavery  in  England *s  colo- 
nial possessions.  It  was  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  that  followed  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
delivered  his  first  really  important  speech. 
Yet  it  was  not  a  speech  on  the  broad  and 
general  subject,  but  rather  a  reply  to  a  sort 
of  attack  made  by  Lord  Ho  wick,  after- 
wards Earl  Grey,  on  the  management  of  Sir 
John  Gladstone's  plantation  in  Deraerara. 
Mr.  Gladstone  warmly  vindicated  his  father 
from  any  charge  of  countenancing  hard 
dealing  with  the  slaves  on  his  plantation. 
P>ery  one  felt  the  most  genial  sympwithy 
with  the  young  man  called  on  to  defend  in 
his  first  important  speech  the  conduct  of 
his  father  as  an  owner  of  property  in  slave 
labor.  Two  or  three  weeks  after  this  Mr. 
Gladstone  spoke  again  in  the  same  debate, 
but  dealt  with  the  general  subject.  He 
expressed  just  the  same  views  as  he  had 
already  set  out  in  his  election  address  to 
the  constituency  of  Newark.  He  was  en- 
tirely in  favor  of  the  extinction  of  slavery, 
but  he  held  that  emancipation  must  come 
gradually  and  after  proper  steps  had  been 
taken  for  the  education  of 
the  slave.  From  all  that 
I  have  read  or  could  hear 
I  am  not  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  speeches 
made  anything  more  than 
a  passing  and  a  personal 
impression  on  the  House 
of  Commons.  Certainly 
I  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  gave  to  the 
House  any  idea  of  the 
great  powers  which  the 
young  orator  was  destined 
before  very  long  to  dis- 
play. I  remember  talk- 
ing years  ago  to  some 
very  old  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who 
told  me  that  for  some  time 
Gladstone's  speeches  were  listened  to  with 
only  the  respect  which  the  House  always 
pays  to  youth,  modesty,  and  knowledge  of  the 
subject  under  discussion.  In  Gladstone's 
early  days,.as  in  subsequent'days,  the  House 
detested  "bumptiousness" — self-sufficiency, 
**  cheek,"  ostentation,  and  the  unwarranted 
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assumption  of  any  manner  of  superiority. 
Many  experienced  members  of  Parliament 
consider  it  rather  an  inauspicious  omen  if 
a  young  man  should  begin  with  a  very  suc- 
cessful maiden  speech.  The  idea  is  that 
probably  the  young  man  has,  to  use  a 
colloquial  phrase,  put  all  his  best  goods  in 
the  shop  window,  and  that  nothing  is  left 
inside.  There  are  notable  instances  that 
way,  and  notable  instances  also  the  other 
way.  The  younger  Pittas  maiden  speech 
was  a  great  success.  The  maiden  speeches 
of  Sheridan  and  Disraeli  were  ghastly  fail- 


ures. There  is  not  much  of  a  theory  to 
be  established  either  way.  But  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  Gladstone's  earlier 
speeches  did  not  put  much  of  the  goods  in 
the  shop  window,  and  did  not,  indeed,  give 
any  idea  of  the  wealth  of  deposit  that  was 
in  the  shop  itself.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
Mr.  Disraeli,  Gladstone's  lifelong  rival,  hap- 
pening at  that  time  to  meet  Gladstone  in 
London  society  somewhere,  and  hearing 
people  talk  about  him,  wrote  to  his  sister 
and  gave  her  his  opinion  that  **  that  young 
man  has  no  future  before  him."     It  is  well 
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to   remember   that  Cicero  thought  Julius 
Caesar  would  never  make  a  soldier. 

The  truth  probably  is  that  from  the  very 
first  Gladstone  had  an  instinctive,  intuitive 
knowledge  of  the  conduct  which  best  suits 
the  House  of  Commons.  That  conduct 
undoubtedly  is  the  policy  of  waiting  until 
your  real  opportunity  comes.  It  is  almost 
always  a  mistake  to  try  to  create  an  oppor- 
tunity— to  thrust  yourself  into  any  contro- 
versy in  the  hope  that  you  can  make  an  elo- 
quent speech.  The  one  fact  which  young 
Gladstone  soon  impressed  upon  the  House 
of  Commons  was  the  fact  that  he  would 
not  intervene  in  a  debate  unless  he  had 
something  to  say.  Thus  from  the  very  out- 
set he  made  himself  sure  of  the  ear  of  the 
House.  Everybody  knew  that  he  would 
not  get  up  to  talk  for  the  sake  of  talking, 
and  that  when  he  had  said  all  that  he 
wanted  to  say  he  would  wind  up  with  a 
few  effective  sentences  and  then  sit  down. 
We  have  to  take  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches 
in  this  early  part  of  his  Parliamentary  career 
very  much  on  trust.  The  reports  in  Han- 
sard, the  semi-official  records  of  the  House 
of  Commons  debates,  give  only  leading  men 
in  the  first  person,  and  Gladstone  had  not 
at  that  time  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  the 
first  person.  So  we  read  only  that  the 
honorable  member  for  Newark  said  that  he 
would  not  at  that  late  hour  of  the  sitting 
detain  the  House  too  long  with  the  observa- 
tions he  had  to  make — and  so  on.  We  can 
gather,  however,  even  from  these  oblique 


and  colorless  reports,  that  Gladstone's  style 
was  even  then  somewhat  diffuse  and  rhetori- 
cal, that  it  was  usually  very  happy  in  its 
phrasing,  that  it  was  very  fluent,  and  that 
the  manner  of  the  speaker  was  animated 
without  being  too  dramatic.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  fact,  did  not  take  the  House  of 
Commons  by  storm,  and  did  not  try  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  His  great  Parlia- 
mentary rival,  Mr.  Disraeli,  did  a  few  years 
later  try  to  take  the  House  by  storm,  and 
made  a  dismal  failure  of  the  attempt,  and 
was  thrown  back  consequently  for  many 
sessions  in  his  Parliamentary  career.  One 
especial  gift  Mr.  Gladstone  very  soon 
showed  the  House — his  wonderful  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  figures.  He  came  of  a 
great  commercial  family,  and  he  might  be 
said  to  have  been  cradled  in  finance.  To 
paraphrase  Pope's  famous  line,  he  lisp)ed 
in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.  He 
had  some  early  opportunities  of  showing 
his  capacity  for  such  work,  and  thus  he 
soon  recommended  himself  to  the  attention 
and  the  favor  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Peel 
might  be  said  in  a  certain  sense  to  be  a 
Gladstone  without  imagination.  In  later 
years  Gladstone  used  to  be  called  a  pony 
Peel,  so  much  was  he  thought  to  have  borne 
a  resemblance  to  the  great  free-trade  Minis- 
ter. Now  it  is  to  the  praise  of  Peel  to  liken 
him  with  his  pupil  Gladstone.  So  does 
perspective  alter  even  in  the  practical  life 
of  Parliament. 

[To  be  continued  in  the  Magazine  Sumber  for  Februao'] 


His  Religion 


By  W.  E.  Gladstone 

Trapslation  of  Horace's  Ode  XXXIV.,  Book  1.' 

I,  rare  and  stingy  worshiper 
In  silly  sapience  while  I  err. 
Now  face  about,  my  steps  retrace. 
And  paths  too  long  forgotten  pace. 


For  Jove,  whose  common  use  enshrouds 
His  lightning  fire  in  folded  clouds. 
Once  now  his  thunder- steeds  hath  driven 
And  lightning-car  through  cloudless  heaven. 


Then  wayward  streams,  and  solid  ground. 
Then  Atlas  from  his  farthest  bound, 
Shake ;  aye,  and  Styx  the  tale  can  tell, 
And  lowest  depths  of  hateful  hell. 


God  can  reverse  the  high  and  low, 
Can  greatest  lessen,  darkest  show. 
And  Fortune^s  hissing  swoop  may  veer, 
Departing  thence,  alighting  here. 


» From  "  The  Odes  of  Horace,  translated  by  W.  E.  Gladstone  "  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York). 
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By  Dora  Wheeler  Keith 

Art  Education  for  Women 

By  Candace  Wheeler 


IT  is  less  than  twenty  years  since  Ameri- 
can women  began  the  study  of  art  as 
a  profession.  Before  that  time  it 
was  a  fixed  idea  in  the  general  mind  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  a  "  lady  "  to  live  in 
s^lf  denying  poverty,  rather  than  to  practice 
any  industry  or  occupation  for  profit;  and 
yet  when  I  look  back  to  that  period,  and 
even  before  it,  I  seem  to  see  that  the  ne- 
cessity existed  as  certainly  as  it  does  at 
present.  It  was  as  difficult  then  as  now 
for  the  father  of  a  family  to  maintain  the 
Don- producing  five  which,  according  to 
statistics,  are  the  average  burden  of  the 
producer. 

In  those  days  the  lucky  or  unlucky  males 
of  the  family  were  carefully  shaped  and 
prepared  for  the  world-grind  at  as  e§rly  an 
age  as  possible  ;  but  the  girls — no  one  had 
ever  heard  of  a  girl  of  good  family  making 
money.  It  is  true  that  the  giving  of  music 
lessons  was  a  possible  and  respectable  re- 
course in  cases  of  what  was  appropriately 
characterized  as  genteel  poverty;  and  per- 
haps it  was  an  unconscious  recognition  of 
the  need  of  help  at  the  family  oar,  and  a 


wish  to  give  it,  that  made  every  mother's 
daughter,  of  any  degree  of  refinement,  learn 
the  piano.  It  was  an  inevitable  part  of  the 
girl's  education,  even  when  musical  ability 
was  entirely  wanting. 

A  few,  a  very  few,  women  painted  in 
water- colors.  That  is,  they  painted  flowers 
on  cardboard,  and  fans,  and  satin  screens ; 
but  these  were  for  domestic  enjoyment 
only,  and  if  the  family  life  failed  at  its 
source,  and  the.  man  who  was  at  the  head 
of  it  died,  nothing  remained  for  the  con- 
servative women  of  the  family  but  to  hang 
like  an  incubus  upon  any  man  or  men  who 
were  theirs  by  right  of  blood. 

It  was  the  universal  acceptance  of  this 
interpretation  of  what  was  appropriate  in 
woman's  life  that  made  it  an  invariable 
custom  to  provide  a  liberal  education  for 
sons  only,  and  to  equip  them  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  for  the  heavy  demands 
which  family  life  might  make  upon  them. 
As  the  girls  were  to  be  maintained,  instead 
of  maintaining  themselves  and  others,  it  was 
not  considered  necessary  to  prepare  for 
their  future  otherwise  than  to  make  them 
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agreeable  and  pleasant  companions ;  in 
short,  to  make  the  duty  of  maintaining  them 
as  pleasant,  by  reason  of  their  own  attract- 
iveness, as  possible. 

And  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  dear 
and  lovely  companions,  and  much  to  be 
desired  in  their  own  place.  As  useful — far 
more  so,  indeed — to  their  "  natural  pro- 
tectors "  as   could    have   been    expected. 


EMBROfDERED   TAPESTRY    PANEL 

They  were  the  most  exact  housekeepers, 
the  daintiest  of  cooks,  the  most  exquisite 
of  needlewomen  ;  but  to  have  sold  the  pre- 
serves concocted  with  so  much  skill,  or 
to  have  turned  their  exquisite  needlework 
to  profit,  would  have  relegated  them  with- 
out question  to  the  ranks  of  cooks  and 
seamstresses. 

Occasionally  some  one  of  them,  in  spite 
of  her  educational  disadvantages,  developed 
into  a  woman  so  superior  as  to  be  a  friend 
and  counselor  to  the  thoroughly  educated, 
college- trained  man  who  was  her  father  or 
husband  or  brother.  Still,  whether  superior 
and  charming,  or  inferior  and  still  charm- 
ing, if  any  one  of  them  failed  of  her  natu- 
ral vocation  as  wife  and  mother,  she  did 
and  must  become  an  inevitable  burden, 
making  life  hard   for  some    overweighted 


man,  and  doubly  hard  for  her  repining  and 
idle  self. 

Of  course  I  am  speaking  of  the  families 
of  professional  men  and  merchants  living 
in  villages  and  towns  rather  than  in  cities. 
In  large  cities  there  was  always  a  probability 
or  possibility  of  the  head  of  the  family 
securing  a  fortune  amply  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide a  maintenance  for  the  women  of  his 
family,  and  even  to  float 
them  with  dignity  upon 
the  sea  of  life ;  but  the 
unmarried  daughters  of 
professional  men  living 
in  the  country  were  so 
great  a  contrast  to  the 
same  class  at  present 
that  it  is  amusing  as  well 
as  interesting  to  follow 
out  the  reasons  of  differ- 
ence. 

The  greater  part  of  the 
professional  women  of 
to-day  are  the  daughters 
of  professional  men  of 
narrow  means,  or  of 
merchants  who  have  not 
achieved  fortune.  They 
are  well  born  and  well 
bred,  and  come  from 
homes  distinguished  by 
refinement  and  culture ; 
and  the  multitude — for 
they  are  a  multitude 
— has  so  persistently 
walked  over  and  trod- 
den down  the  prejudice 
against  professions  and 
occupations  for  women 
that  it  is  almost  as  natural  to  expect  a  girl 
who  does  not  marry  early  to  *'  do  some- 
thing"  as  it  is  to  expect  the  sons  of  a 
family  to  go  into  business,  or  prepare  for  a 
special  career. 

Girls  are  being  educated  for  much  ardu- 
ous and  responsible  work  in  life,  and  for 
many  varieties  of  it ;  but  most  of  all,  per- 
haps, they  are  studying  art.  There  are 
to-day  thousands  upon  thousands  of  girl 
art  students  and  women  artists,  where  only 
a  few  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  one. 

I  remember  perfectly  the  woman  who, 
forty  years  ago,  loomed  upon  the  feminine 
horizon  as  a  painter — a  painter  of  portraits 
as  well  as  of  compositions. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  this  lady's 
work  was  made  somewhere  in  the  fifties,  at 
an  exhibition  of  the  Academy  of  Design, 
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which  was  held,  I  think,  on  Seventeenth 
Street,  long  before  the  present  Academy, 
so  soon  to  vanish  from  our  sight,  was  built. 
The  picture  was  a  street  scene — a  gathering 
at  a  town  pump.  It  was  presumably  a 
New  York  street  pump,  for  they  were  not 
then,  as  now,  in  the  far,  far  past,  and  could 
easily  have  been  found  as  models  in  Hobo- 
ken,  where  the  artist  lived.  The  group  of 
servants,  waiting  for  the  morning  supply, 
was  a  picturesque  and  pleasing  one,  and  I 
remember  seeing  two  Academicians,  Elliot, 
the  portrait-painter — Charlie  Elliot,  as  he 
was  universally  called — and  H.  Peters  Gray, 
also  a  popular  portrait-painter,  commenting 
upon  and  praising  it,  with  heads  together, 
in  front  of  the  small  canvas. 

As  far  as  I  know,  Mrs.  Spencer  was  the 
only  woman  painter  of  the  time — at  least 
the  only  one — oh,  tremendous  achievement  I 
— who  painted  in  oils.  She  was  alone  in  her 
little  day,  and   there  was  a  long  gap  of 


time,  filled  only  by  women  flower-painters, 
who  had  by  that  time  climbed  to  the  use  of 
oils,  until  Miss  Lea,  who  afterward  became 
Mrs.  Lea-Merritt,  came  upon  the  scene.  I 
remember  a  full-length  portrait  of  Admiral 
Farragut,  placed  in  a  window  at  Goupil's, 
on  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
second  Street,  which,  by  reason  of  the 
prominence  of  the  subject,  and  the  fact 
that  the  portrait  was  painted  by  a  woman, 
excited  much  attention.  The  Admiral  was 
standing  in  the  shrouds  of  a  vessel,  if  that 
is  what  the  rope-ladder  which  leads  upward 
over  the  deck  is  called,  and  was,  I  think, 
holding  a  speaking-trumpet  in  his  free  hand. 
I  remember  that  Mr.  McEntee — that  most 
appreciative  of  painters  and  generous  of 
men — spoke  of  it  as  a  work  any  artist 
might  be  proud  of.  Whether  in  the  light 
of  present  accomplishment  it  could  be  as 
well  praised,  is  more  than  I  can  say.  How- 
ever that  may  be.  Miss  Lea  soon  disap- 
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peared  from  our  sight,  to  begin  a  long  and 
successful  career  of  portraiture  in  England. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  if  one  takes  account 
of  environment,  that  not  only  Mrs.  Lea 
Merritt,  but  two  of  the  most  prominent  of 
our  present  women  painters,  Miss  Cassatt 
and  Cecilia  Beaux,  are  natives  of  Phila- 
delphia. But  Cecilia  Beaux  belongs  to 
the  art  history  of  to-day,  and  is  elbowed  by 
a  swarm  of  i^erican  women  painters  who 
have  already  come  to  the  front  in  portrait- 
ure, landscape,  and  even  mural  painting, 
and  who  manage  to  crowd  the  younger  men 
painters  in  all  the  lines  of  decoration  and 
design. 

I  am  glad  to  remember  that  it  was  one 
of  my  cherished  beliefs  and  constant  prophe- 
cies, in  that  day  of  dearth,  when  Miss  Lea 
was  our  only  woman  portrait-painter,  and 
Miss  Hosmer  the  only  woman  sculptor, 
that  there  was  no  possible  reason,  either  in 
nature  or  circumstance,  why  women  should 
not  become  painters  and  sculptors.  In 
fact,  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
would  in  time  be  among  the  best. 

I  must  frankly  confess  that  my  belief  has 
been  somewhat  modified  by  observation, 
for  while  I  still  think  they  are  peculiarly 
fitted  by  temperament  for  the  production 
of  the  more  subtle  and  imaginative  expres- 
sions of  art,  I  seem  to  see  that  at  the  period 
of  life  when  the  powers  are  at  the  highest 
and  the  best  artistic  efforts  are  made,  nature 
has  other  work  which  she  intends  shall  be 
done,  and  it  may  be  pretty  safely  prognos- 
ticated of  the  best  women  painters  that 
"a  little  child  shall  lead  them.'' 

But,  aside  from  any  question  of  fitness, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  woman  painter 
and  girl  art  student  prevail  so  universally 
that  it  makes  one  feel  like  a  Methuselah 
who  remembers  when  they  were  not ;  and 
that  naturally  leads -one  to  wonder  how  and 
why  the  change  has  come. 

Why  have  women  suddenly  taken  it  upon 
themselves,  in  spite  of  the  usage  and  preju- 
dice of  generations,  to  become  not  only 
doctors  and  lawyers  and  preachers,  but, 
above  all  and  more  than  all,  artists  ?  Why 
are  the  art  schools  crowded  with  girl  stu- 
dents, and  the  designing- rooms  of  manu- 
factories filled  with  women  designers,  and 
why  do  we  find  women  painters  competing 
successfully  with  men  in  that  most  profit- 
able field  of  art,  the  painting  of  portraits  ? 
What  gate  has  been  unlocked  from  the 
straitness  of  woman's  past  which  tempts  a 
headlong  and  multitudinous  rush  into  the 


world's  field  of  labor  ?  And  why  do  many 
choose  to  study  art  instead  of  other  pro- 
fessions ?  The  answer  would  probably  be 
that  to  live  by  art  means  to  the  enthusiastic 
and  inexperienced  girl  to  live  by  doing  the 
most  delightful  thing  in  the  world,  to  occupy 
one's  self  for  a  maintenance  exactly  as  one 
would  choose  to  do  for  pure  pleasure.  It 
is  in  consequence  of  this  mixture  of  delight- 
someness  and  utility,  and  because  it  is  a 
pleasant  and  enticing  occupation,  offer- 
ing many  different  forms  of  profitable  em- 
ployment, all  based  upon  one  sole  method 
of  preparation  (itself  a  fascinating  one), 
that  of  learning  to  draw,  that  so  many  girls 
have  chosen  art  as  a  profession.  There  is 
also  the  reason,  authoritative  for  the  time, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  rush,  and  to  a 
certain  degree  at  present,  the  reward  of 
pecuniary  success  has  followed,  and  will 
follow,  unusual  talent 

Perhaps  the  example  of  two  girls,  who 
made  a  notable  success  very  early  in  their 
respective  careers,  had  as  much  to  do  with 
the  direction  in  which  the  mass  of  young 
femininity  suddenly  rushed  into  active  and 
ardent  art-study  as  any  mor&  profound  rea- 
son. Examples  of  success  are  very  far- 
reaching  in  their  influence,  and  Rosina 
Emmett  and  Dora  Wheeler  became  envi- 
ably and  admiringly  known  to  thousands 
of  other  well-bred  and  charming  girls,  by 
their  fortunate  winning  of  the  $500,  $1,000, 
and  $2,000  prizes  offered  by  Louis  Prang 
for  the  best  and  most  popular  compositions 
in  Christmas-card  form.  Christmas  cards 
were  at  that  time  the  universal  greeting  of 
friends  to  friends  in  the  holiday  season, 
and  Mr.  Prang,  who  perhaps  has  done 
more  than  any  other  man  in  America 
toward  making  the  love  of  art  general 
instead  of  individual,  took  a  very  effect- 
ual way  of  directing  talent  to  their  pro- 
duction. 

The  success  of  these  two  pioneers  seemed 
easy  to  girls  of  the  same  general  education 
and  acquirements,  and  who,  by  reason  of 
scant  experience,  were  not  able  to  reckon 
the  rarity  of  what  each  of  the  two  prize- 
winners had  been  fortunate  enough  to  pos- 
sess :  first,  a  genuine  vocation  for  art,  and, 
secondly,  an  environment  which  made  the 
study  and  practice  of  it  a  natural  conse- 
quence. If  one  girl,  or  two  girls,  could  do 
things  which  gave  pleasure  to  a  buying 
public,  earning  at  once  both  praise  and 
profit,  why  should  not  other  girls  do  the 
same  ?  and  to  this  end  thousands  pi  them 
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began  to  cast  about  for  ways  and  means  to 
study  art 

Previous  to  this  period,  another  and 
very  potent  influence  had  been  at  work  in 
the  shape  of  Societies  of  Decorative  Art, 
which  were  in  process  of  establishment  all 
over  the  country.  They  were  really  an 
outgrowth  of  the  exhibit  of  painted  china 
and  embroidery  shown  by  certain  societies 
of  English  women  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition of  Philadelphia.     I  am  not  alone 


was  a  pressing  necessity  of  the  time.  I 
seemed  to  see  that  the  small  skill  and 
abundant  taste  of  the  average  woman  could 
easily  be  made  available  in  the  production 
of  artistic  manufactures  of  this  kind,  and  I 
reflected  that  if  English  women  could  do 
acceptable  work  of  the  kind,  why  should 
not  also  American  women  ?  Indeed,  I  was 
optimistically  certain  of  their  ability  to  do 
that,  and  perhaps  even  more. 

This  belief  was  justified  in  the  success 


WALL   PANELS  OF   NEEDLE- WOVEN    TAPESTRY 


in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  that  ex- 
position to  the  art  of  America,  since  many 
others  interested  in  art  and  the  art  manufac- 
tures of  the  country  have  selected  it  as  the 
most  apparent  of  the  forces  leading  to  an 
anusual  and  rapid  development ;  but  per- 
haps few  have  reflected  that  much  of  the 
important  addition  of  women's  labor  to 
this  phenomenal  development  is  due  to  the 
woman's  exhibit  of  the  Kensington  School 
of  London,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1876. 

This  exhibit  was  especially  interesting 
to  me,  not  only  on  account  of  its  inher- 
ent value  and  attractiveness,  but  because 
the  subject  of  suitable  occupation  for  wo- 
who  could  not  become  mere  laborers 


which  immediately  followed  the  founding 
of  a  society  in  New  York  for  the  encour- 
agement of  artistic  industries  among  wo- 
men. For  lack  of  a  better  name,  we  de- 
cided to  call  this  organization  '*The  Society 
of  Decorative  Art,"  and  our  first  efforts 
were  given  to  the  encouragement  of  innu- 
merable auxiliaries  all  over  the  country. 
The  organization  was  as  different  from  its 
English  prototype.  The  Kensington,  as  a 
republic  is  from  a  monarchy.  It  was  wider 
in  scope  and  more  general  in  its  benefits, 
and  not  based  upon  the  idea  of  one  class 
helping  another,  but  upon  a  combination 
for  education  in  all  branches  of  art  appro- 
priate  to   the   various    circumstances    of 
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women,  as  well  as  present  and  ultimate 
profit  by  their  practice. 

It  had  two  immediate  consequences 
which  were  very  noticeable. 

In  the  first  place,  it  made  daily  and  suc- 
cessful breaches  in  the  invisible  wall  of 
prejudice  and  custom  which  had  separated 
well-bom  and  well-bred  women  from  the 
remotest  thought  of  money-gaining  enter- 
prise ;  and  in  the  next,  it  made  art  educa- 
tion an  important  thing  to  attain,  since 
lasting  and  sure  success  depended  upon  it ; 
and  so  it  came  about  that  classes  in  draw- 
ing, classes  in  china-painting,  classes  in 
embroidery,  became  the  fad  of  the  hour, 
followed  inevitably  among  the  more  intelli- 
gent and  gifted  by  thorough  and  serious 
study. 

In  the  evolution  of  this  general  idea  I 
had  become  interested  in  as  wide  an  appli- 
cation as  possible  of  art  education  to  the 
various  manufactures  which  naturally  in- 
terested women,  and  in  helping  to  form  the 
combination  since  widely  known  as  The 
Associated  Artists,  I  put  it  to  a  practical 
test. 

It  was  not  at  any  time  the  intention  of 
this  association  to  educate  artists,  but  to 
apply  the  education  to  the  various  decora- 
tive manufactures  which  already  existed. 
The  first  apparent  result  of  this  effort  was 
the  appearance  of  a  method  or  school  of 
American  embroidery,  which  carried  within 
itself  artistic  qualities  supposed  to  belong 
only  to  painting,  and  which  illustrated  the 
fact  that  even  great  artistic  ability  could 
find  certain  and  beautiful  expression  in 
embroidery.  It  followed  that  hundreds  of 
girls,  whose  education  was  not  sufficiently 
thorough  to  make  a  profession  of  painting, 
found  even  partial  knowledge  well  applied 
when  used  in  needlework.  Instead  of 
painting  poor  pictures,  they  succeeded  in 
making  beautiful  embroidery  and  in  giving 
it  a  value  proportioned  to  its  beauty. 

The  study  attending  such  development 
led  to  a  corresponding  study  of  design  as 
applied  first  to  embroidery  and  afterward 
to  textiles ;  and  finally  produced  what  may 
truly  be  called  an  American  School  of  De- 
sign— design  which  included  the  artistic 
compositions  used  in  printing  cotton  and 
silk  draperies  as  well  as  wall-papers. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  here  was  a 
large  field  for  artistic  ability,  and  one  espe- 
cially appropriate  to  women  ;  and  in  truth 
they  have  not  been  slow  to  make  it  their 
own.     There  are  hundreds  of  good  women 


designers  to-day,  where  even  ten  years  ago 
there  was  scarcely  one,  and  these  hundreds 
are,  as  a  rule,  true  to  our  national  tend- 
encies in  design,  although  well  versed  in 
the  history  and  traditions  of  the  art  in 
other  countries. 

As  a  consequence,  this  modern  expres- 
sion of  American  art  has  been  unhesitat- 
ingly adopted  by  manufacturers  and  buy- 
ers, and  to-day  the  handwriting  of  these 
girl  students  and  designers  is  distinctly  im- 
printed upon  what  we  buy  as  well  as  what 
we  export.     American  printed  and  woven 
silks  and  cottons  are  almost  invariably  made 
after  American  designs,  and  these  designs 
are  almost  without  exception  the  work  of 
women  students  and  designers. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  the  much 
larger  manufacture  of  wall-papers.  In  1881 
Warren  &  Fuller,  who  were  among  the  first 
to  see  the  value  of  original  and  characteristic 
design  in  American  manufactures,  offeree 
prizes  of  $1,000,  $500,  $300,  and  $200  fo 
the  four  best  examples  of  wall-paper  d< 
sign,  the  competition  to  be  open  to  a 
nationalities,  and  the  examples  to  be  ]udg< 
by  three  of  our  most  prominent  architec 
and  artists.  All  of  these  were  taken 
different  members  of  "  The  Associal 
Artists,"  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  at  le 
sixty  foreign  examples  were  shown,  es 
one  of  which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  was  far  m 
perfect  in  technique  than  the  prize  desij 
This  was  both  confirmation  and  re'w 
and  did  much  to  encourage  our  steady 
velopment  of  design  in  original  lines. 

I  think  I  have  shown  in  this  little  re 
of  the  happenings  of  the  years  bet 
1876  and  1896  some  of  the  reasons  fc 
beginning  of  the  movement  towar< 
study  among  women  in  America — ^a  \ 
ning  which  developed  in  many  unex^ 
directions,  including  not  only  pape 
textiles,  but  touching  all  manufactu 
materials  which,  like  metals,  plaster, 
etc.,  are  benefited  by  artistic  kno\ 
The  advantage  of  this  development 
easy  to  calculate,  but  it  has  certainly 
enhanced  the  value  of  our  manuf 
and  increased  our  balance  in  th" 
changes  of  commerce. 

It  often  happens  that  girls  w^ho 
with  an  ambition  to  reach  the  highe 
of  art,  such  as  sculpture,  mural  p: 
architecture,  and,  in  short,  all  of  tl: 
final  and  ambitious  pursuits  open 
serious  student  and  artist,  found 
selves    stayed    and    attracted      by 
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adaptations  of  their  knowledge  to  certain 
manufactures,  while  others  were  led  on 
from  art  manufacture  to  higher  or  more 
independent  forms  of  art;  and  this  pass- 
ing to  and  fro  from  one  pursuit  to  another, 
induced  by  special  gifts,  secured  appropri- 
ate talent  for  each. 

Aside  from  the  quality  given  to  manu- 
factures by  women  students  of  art,  it  is 
certainly  an  advantage  to  the  country  to 
have  a  large  non-producing  element  changed 
into  a  productive  one.  From  an  economic 
point  of  view,  it  is  as  if  the  whole  Prussian 
army,  maintained  by  taxation  upon  work- 
ers, should  suddenly  become  active  pro- 
ducers instead  of  active  consumers. 

Looking  at  the  increase  of  study  and 
practice  of  art  by  women  from  a  more  gen- 
eral point  of  view,  no  one  can  deny  the 
advantage  to  the  art  of  a  country,  or,  to 
speak  more  widely,  of  a  period,  when  the 
highest  gifts  of  both  men  and  women  are 
brought  to  its  service.  The  differences  in 
temperament,  imagination,  and  moral  and 
religious  sentiment  may  not  at  first,  or  for 
a  considerable  time,  become  apparent,  but 
as  soon  as  art  becomes  a  natural  language 
to  both  sexes  instead  of  one,  it  is  certain 
to  show  the  ^der  range  of  feeling  and 
tendency  comprised  in  the  race  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  as  a  part. 

I  cannot  help  looking  for  a  far  more 
general  expression  of  the  natural,  domestic, 
and  religious  side  of  humanity  in  art  if 
women  really  come  to  the  front  in  power 
of  expression ;  and  that  they  will  master 
that  power  we  can  hardly  doubt,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  successful  portraiture  of. such 
painters  as  Rosina  Emmett  Sherwood,  Mrs. 
Sears,  and  Cecilia  Beaux,  or  the  mural 
paintings  of  Miss  Cassatt,  Mrs.  Macmon- 
nies,  and  Dora  Wheeler  Keith.  Consider- 
ing the  work  of  these  women,  it  appears 


that  there  are  few  directions  of  art  which 
feminine  ability  may  not  follow. 

In  looking  forward  to  a  greater  expres- 
sion of  religious  feeling  from  the  woman 
element  in  art,  it  may  be  objected,  and 
truly,  that  the  strongest  possible  sugges- 
tions of  religious  fervor  have  abounded  in 
the  art  of  the  great  old  masters,  and  that 
the  religious  feeling  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  is  strongly  expressed 
both  in  art  and  architecture,  although  both 
were  entirely  masculine  in  source ;  yet  I 
think,  if  we  analyze  it  closely,  we  shall  find 
the  sentiment  was  not,  after  all,  that  of  a 
personal  religion.  It  was  the  religion  of  a 
dominant  power. 

It  may  be  that  the  art  of  the  future, 
being  practiced  by  both  men  and  women, 
will  embrace  more  fully  the  wide  domain 
of  thought  and  feeling.  Yet  I  must  confess 
the  >yomen  painters  of  the  present  have 
done  little  to  justify  the  expectation  ;  they 
are  too  busy  trying  to  master  the  technique 
wfiich  has  been  hitherto  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  men. 

But  the  history  of  art  is  by  no  means 
ended,  and  probably  its  progress  is  not 
limited  by  the  achievements  of  its  past 

What  women  will  do  in  the  art  of  the 
future  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  that  gen- 
eral art  education  among  them  has  largely 
benefited  manufactures  is  certain,  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to.  expect  that  art  in  its 
higher  development  will  benefit  equally 
from  an  expression  of  the  purely  feminine 
translation  of  life's  problems.  That  its 
scope  may  be  widened  by  the  peculiar 
experiences  belonging  to  women,  and  that 
modern  art  may  benefit,  as  certainly  as 
manufactures  have  benefited,  by  the  dual 
experiences  and  the  dual  gifts  of  the 
race,  is  certainly  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
future. 


Two  Priests 

By  Mary  G.  Slocum 

Two  priests  one  day  at  Heaven's  gate  together  stood, 
And  heard  the  solemn  question,  "  Giv'st  thou  ill  or  good 
Account  of  souls  ?" 

•'  I  know,"  said  one,  "  I  have  not  wrought  in  vain  among 
My  flock,  for  from  the  Devil's  grasp  I've  surely  wrung 
Some  precious  souls." 

The  other  sighed  and  said :  "  This  have  I  never  done, 
Alas  I     But  Uirough  my  love  for  men  my  Lord  has  won, 
I  know,  some  souls." 
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Divine  Providence  and  Miss  Vitty 

By  Anna  Eichberg  King 


SAN  DOWN  was  conservative,  and  yet 
there  came  a  day  when  the  old  stage 
that  rumbled  up  twice  a  week  from 
Three  Rivers  came  no  more;  instead,  a 
railway  train  shot  into  the  temporary  shed 
and  transfixed  with  awe  the  soul  of  Miss 
Lavinia  Vitty,  who  was  limping  past,  her 
sunbonnet  tilted  over  her  absent-minded 
old  face,  and  her  latest  creation,  a  rag  doll 
for  Mary  Ann  Lufkin,  under  her  arm. 

Miss  Vitty  clung  to  her  rag  doll  for 
moral  support,  and  trembled,  and  had  just 
enough  presence  of  mind  left  to  take  a  nib- 
ble of  flag-root  out  of  her  under  petticoat 
pocket,  after  which  she  scooted  like  a 
frightened  hare  across  the  railroad  track. 
But  worse  was  to  come.  No  sooner  had 
Miss  Vitty's  soul  become  reconciled  to  the. 
railroad  when  she  received  another  shock 
in  the  shape  of  Littlefield  Nash  and  Little- 
field  Nash's  sister,  who — the  sister — flew 
in  the  face  of  Divine  Providence  (so  it 
seemed  to  Miss  Lavinia)  with  a  sewing- 
machine. 

Miss  Vitty  was  the  one  dressmaker  of 
Sandown,  as  her  mother  had  been  before 
her,  and  she  knew  the  secret  history  of 
every  wardrobe  in  the  village.  With  a 
conservatism  that  did  her  infinite  credit, 
she  clung  to  the  fashions  of  her  mother's 
day,  and  Sandown  went  about  quite  con- 
tented in  leg'Of-mutton  sleeves  long  after 
they  had  become  a  tradition  feebly  resur- 
rected in  faded  daguerreotypes.  But  if  Miss 
Vitty  was  interested  in  her  dressmaking, 
there  was  an  offshoot  of  it  that  she  adored : 
she  was  the  creator  of  the  on'.y  dolls  with 
which  the  infancy  of  Sandown  unbent  their 
rigid  little  minds. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Sandown  to  hire 
Miss  Vitty  once  a  year,  and  to  let  her 
loose  in  a  wardrobe  and  await  the  result ; 
at  the  end,  such  odds  and  ends  as  escaped 
legitimate  destruction  were  made  into  a 
rag  doll,  on  which,  with  the  aid  of  pen  and 
ink,  curls,  and  two  red  beads  for  a  mouth, 
Miss  Vitty  lavished  all  the  romance  of  her 
heart.  As  Miss  Vitty  grew  older,  her 
starved  emotions  found  vent  in  the  extra 
big  eyes  of  her  dolls,  who  stared  into  the 
world  with  an  expression  (had  Miss  Vitty 
but  known  it)  which  was  nearly  immoral. 


Miss  Vitty  lived  in  a  single  room  of  the 
Black  Horse  Tavern,  which  had  been  given 
over  to  mice  and  decay  these  fifty  years. 
The  old  signboard  still  creaked  dismally 
before  the  front  door,  and  the  wind  whis- 
tled and  howled  through  the  broken  win- 
dows. Miss  Vitty  lived  in  what  had  once 
been  the  kitchen,  a  huge,  low-studded 
room,  where  two  black  wardrobes  loomed 
at  one  end,  blotting  out  of  existence  a 
very  little  stove  and  a  very  little  bed  with 
a  patchwork  quilt. 

She  always  sat  at  the  window  with  a  doll 
on  the  sill,  partly  for  pride's  sake  and 
partly  for  company.  She  liked  to  look  out 
and  catch  the  flutter  of  a  dress  she  had 
made. 

"That  purple  caliker  of  Martha  Green's 
is  real  stylish,  if  I  do  say  so,  but  I'd  ought 
to  have  put  more  gathers  in  Mis'  Simpn 
kin's  black  an'  white  check — she's  dread- 
ful lop-sided.  Mis'  Nye's  black  alpacca's 
about  given  out,  but  it's  been  turned  bot- 
tom up  five  times,  I  guess."  >■ 

As  land  was  cheap  in  Sandown,  no  one 
cared  to  pull  down  the  Black  Horse  Tav- 
ern, so  Miss  Vitty  remained  in  placid  pos- 
session. She  had  been  dressmaker  of 
Sandown  for  forty-five  years  when  it  was 
invaded  by  Littlefield  Nash  and  his  sister. 
Miss  Vitty  had  barely  recovered  from  the 
railway  when,  one  day,  as  she  went  down 
the  street,  she  stood  rooted  to  the  spot :  a 
wooden  building  was  going  up  near  the 
station,  where  the  Sandown  River  pours 
over  a  dam,  and  shortly  after  there  ap- 
peared over  the  door  a  sign,  "  Toy  Manu- 
factory," and  in  the  doorway  stood  Little- 
field Nash,  and  a  great,  satisfied  smile  was 
on  his  face,  and  his  shirt-bosom  was  white 
and  stiff,  in  a  way  in  which  Sandown  in- 
dulged only  twice  in  its  career — ^when  it 
was  married  and  when  it  was  buried.  This 
smile  and  this  shirt-bosom  he  turned  on 
Miss  Vitty,  and  invited  her  in. 

'♦Guess  we'll  have  to  go  into  partner* 
ship,  Miss  Lavinia." 

Miss  Vitty  crept  past  a  pool  that  looked 
like  blood  to  her  heated  imagination,  but 
it  was  only  red  dye ;  and  in  the  foctory 
the  wheels  and  belts  were  going  like  mad, 
and  the  place  was  fragrant  wi^  the  smell 
of  fresh  pine  wood.     She  was  led  to  a 
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machine  that  cut  out  eighteen  dozen  legs 
and  aims  at  once,  and  to  another  where 
unlimited  heads  came  grinning  out  at  her, 
and  then  Littlefield  Nash  bore  her  to  a 
room  where  all  these  miscellaneous  joints 
were  strung  together,  the  whole  forming  a 
jumping-jack  that  leaped  into  her  face  and 
told  her  that  she  was  dreadfully  behind 
the  times.  Miss  Vitty  tried  to  escape  from 
Littlefield  Nash  as  he  told  her  how  many 
thousands  were  ordered  for  New  York  and 
Chicago  for  Christmas. 

*' Guess  you'd  best  come  work  for  me 
'stead  of  making  homely  old-fashioned  rag 
dolls.  It's  real  genteel  work,  and  you 
don't  need  to  do  more'n  you  like." 

Miss  Vitty  fied  from  the  presence  of  the 
shirt-bosom  and  the  smile  like  a  hunted 
creature,  and  sank  down  by  her  own  famil- 
iar window,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  her  hands  lay  idle  in  her  lap.  Her 
last  doll  leaned  against  the  window,  where 
she  had  been  placed,  it  must  be  confessed, 
to  attract  popular  applause.  Was  she 
really  old-fashioned  and  homely?  Miss 
Vitty,  with  a  tremulous  sigh,  took  her  in 
her  arms,  as  if  she  were  her  old  illusions 
and  they  needed  nursing.  She  stared  into 
the  street,  when  suddenly  a  sight  broke 
on  her  vision  that  sent  the  blood  from  her 
fzce  and  left  it  a  mere  pucker  of  gray 
wrinkles. 

*•  Anna  Maria  Tucker's  got  on  a  dress 
that  I  ain't  made !"  she  gasped,  and  rose 
so  swiftly  that  the  rag  doll  fell  to  her  feet 
imnoliced  as  she  flung  open  the  window 
and  thrust  her  old  head  out  to  gaze  after 
this  terrible  revelation. 

^Anna  Maria  sorter  thought  you 
wouldn't  notice." 

Miss  Vitty  turned  fiercely.  "I  ain't 
lookin'  after  Anna  Maria  Tucker,  Mis' 
Meachem ;  I  guess  she's  a  perfek  right  to 
have  her  dresses  made —  " 

"That's  what  she  said,"  and  Mrs. 
Meachem  giggled  because  she  was  embar- 
rassed. "  I've  brought  you  some  dough- 
nuts. Miss  Lavinia." 

Mrs.  Meachem  lived  next  door,  and  she 
tried  not  to  be  proud,  though  she  had  two 
bay  windows  and  a  Rogers  group  on  a 
Bttrble-topped  center-table;  but  she  had 
been  married  only  a  short  time,  and  was 
progressive. 

Miss  Vitty  picked  up  the  doll  and  sat 
down.  There  was  a  nervous  twitching 
about  her  mouth  which  she  could  not  con- 
trol, and  a  dimness  in  her  poor  old  eyes 


which  she  wouldn't  have  wiped  away  for 
the  world. 

"  Won't  you  take  just  one.  Miss  Vitty  ? 
Well,  I'll  put  'em  on  the  table.  Anna 
Maria  said  to  me  she  was  dreadful  tired  of 
wearin'  things  like  her  gran'ma.  She 
said  when  she  got  her  sunbonnet  well 
over  her  face  there  wa'n't  tellin'  no  differ- 
ence. But  she  wa'n't  so  dreadful  particu- 
lar," and  Mrs.  Meachem  giggled,  "till 
Littlefield  Nash  come  with  his  sister — then 
she  said  she'd  have  to  have  a  dress  made 
on  the  sewin'-machine.  I  just  wish  you'd 
see  them  ruffles,  an'  tuckin'  six  deep^ 
dreadful  stylish — an'  all  done  on  the  ma- 
chine. I  expek'  Mis'  Nash'll  have  mor'n 
she  can  do.  She  ain't  particular,  she  says ; 
they're  real  well  off.  Charlie  says  I  can 
work  at  the  factory  afternoons,  it's  real 
genteel  work,  an'  I  can  earn  as  much  as 
twenty-five  cents  in  no  time.  You'd  best 
give  up  them  homely  old  rag  dolls,  an' 
work  there,"  and  Mrs.  Meachem  rose. 

She  was  long  and  slim,  and  there  was  a 
little  hectic  flush  on  her  high  cheek-bones. 
"  If  you  don't  mind,  I'll  take  my  dish  home. 
It's  one  of  a  set.  Why,  Miss  Vitty,  ain't 
you  goin'  to  keep  the  doughnuts?  Ain't 
you  absent !" 

"I  don't  feel  like  eatin'  doughnuts," 
Miss  Vitty  said  in  a  trembling  voice,  and 
she  stood  before  Mrs.  Meachem,  the  doll 
in  her  arm  and  the  doughnuts  outstretched ; 
"  I  can't  eat  'em." 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  .>" 

"Nothin'." 

"  I  can't  help  it  that  folks  will  go  to 
Mis'  Nash  I" 

•'  'Tain't  that,"  Miss  Vitty  said,  feebly. 

"  I  only  wonder  you  ain't  seen  it  before," 
and  Mrs.  Meachem  flounced  to  the  door, 
her  scanty  calico  skirts  whipping  her  feet ; 
"  half  the  folks  've  been  havin'  their  work 
done  by  Mis'  Nash.  You  ain't  showin' 
a  Christian  spirit,"  and  Mrs.  Meachem 
slammed  the  door. 

In  the  breathless  interest  of  making  a 
doll's  wardrobe  Miss  Vitty  had  not  noticed 
how  hungry  she  often  was,  and  how  few  of 
her  customers  had  lately  sent  for  her. 

"I'll  have  a  dish  er  tea.  I  ain't  ate 
nothin'  since  breakfast,"  and  she  limped 
towards  the  rusty  stove.  But  there  was 
such  a  hopeless  gloom  about  it  that  Miss 
Vitty  was  discouraged.  "  I  guess  I  ain't 
real  hungry  if  I  ain't  hungry  enough  to  go 
to  the  woodshed  for  kindlin',"  she  said  to 
herself,  "  an'  I  guess  I'll  chew  a  little  gum," 
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She  let  her  tired  jaws  rest  for  a  spell. 
"  Lor',  ain't  chewin'  dreadful  cold  comfort  I 
It's  havin'  all  the  trouble  of  eatin'  an'  none 
of  the  good.  It  is  a  mercy  I'm  goin'  to 
the  Chesleys  to-morrow !  I  ain't  been  there 
since  I  had  them  ribs  of  lamb — all  crack- 
lin'!  Mis'  Chesley  only  smiled  when  I 
asked  for  a  second  helpin'.  Well,  I'm 
glad  some  one's  come  at  last  I  Oh,  it's  you, 
Melissa?  No,  I  ain't  forgot.  Tell  your 
ma  I'll  come  to-morrow.  Won't  you  set, 
Melissa?" 

"'Tain't  that,"  and  Melissa  Chesley 
rubbed  her  lean  shoulder-blades  against 
the  wall.  "  Ma  said  you'd  best  not  come 
to-morrow ;  she  ain't  got  her  work  ready." 

Miss  Vitty  stared  at  this  messenger  of 
evil,  who  breathed  hard  through  the  hole 
where  her  front  teeth  had  been. 

"Ain't  got  her  work  ready,  Melissa? 
Why,  she's  had  it  ready  since — "  Here 
she  stopped,  and  young  Melissa  stared  at 
her  with  little  cruel  eyes,  and  sucked  the 
air  through  the  hole.  "  It's  all  right, 
Melissa,"  and  Miss  Vitty  recovered  herself. 
"  You  tell  your  mother  I'm  dreadful  glad 
of  the  day,  for  I've  lots  of  sewin'  on  hand. 
You'd  oughter  come  sooner,  Melissa,  and 
I'd  given  you  a  doughnut." 

Melissa  was  edging  towards  the  door, 
but  her  eyes  were  fixed  with  a  hungry  stare 
on  Miss  Vitty's  doll.  "  Ain't  she  jest  too 
cute!" 

It  was  the  first  word  of  praise  that  Miss 
Vitty  had  heard  that  day.  She  gave  a  sob 
that  was  barely  disguised  by  a  cough,  and 
the  tears  filled  her  eyes. 

"  You  do  think  so,  don't  you,  Melissa  ?" 
she  asked,  wistfully.  "  I've  always  meant 
to  give  you  somethin',  and  so —  "  Here 
she  thrust  her  latest  creation  in  Melissa's 
sharp  arms.  "  Your  mother's  been  real 
good  to  me."  And  Melissa,  without  any 
waste  of  thanks,  flew  home. 

"  Jest  see  what  Miss  Vitty's  given  me  I" 

Mrs.  Deacon  Simpkins  was  in  the 
kitchen  giving  Mrs.  Chesley  her  moral 
support  and  drinking  tea. 

**  What'd  she  say,  Melissa  ?" 

"  She  said  mother'd  always  been  dreadful 
good  to  her,  an'  if  I'd  come  before  I'd  've 
got  a  doughnut." 

"  The  Vittys  always  was  great  for  good 
livin',"  Mrs.  Deacon  Simpkins  remarked 
in  a  high,  sharp  voice. 

"An'  she  said  your  work  was  ready, 
ma,"  Melissa  piped  shrilly. 

"  fo  think  of  her  saying  that !" 


"  I  don't  know  why  I  shouldn't  go  to 
Miss  Nash ;  I  ain't  married  Lavinia  Vitty. 
I've  tried  to  save  her  feelin's.  Miss  Nash 
said  they'd  been  wearin'  overskirts  these 
five  years,  an'  I  ain't  seen  the  shadow  of 
one." 

The  result  was  that  the  very  next  Sun- 
day  on   her  way  to   meeting  Miss  Vitty 
limped   behind    Mrs.    Chesley,  who  was 
arrayed  in  a  stylish  snuff-brown  dress,  aU 
overskirt  and  tucks  and  flounces ;  and  when 
Miss  Lavinia  climbed  the  church  steps,  her 
eye  fastened  to  that  fatal  overskirt,  her 
soul  rebelled. 

"  I  can't  go  in  an'  pray,"  she  thought, 
fiercely ;  "  I  ain't  had  enough  to  eat,  and  I 
ain't  had  no  work,  and  the  Lord  can't  expek 
me  to  be  grateful,"  and  she  went  home. 
She  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  tc 
Divine  Providence,  and  her  heart  wai 
faint  within  her.  She  had  put  on  he 
black  silk,  in  the  hope  that  some  on 
would  ask  her  home  to  dinner.  She  wa 
dreadfully  hungry,  but  she  hoped  that  sb 
didn't  look  so.  The  ladies  of  Sando\N 
not  only  had  deserted  her  for  Miss  Nas 
but,  having  done  her  that  wrong,  they  nc 
resolutely  kept  out  of  her  w^y,  and  so  M 
Vitty  sat  by  her  window,  hungry  and  f 
lorn,  and  saw  Miss  Nash's  productic 
flutter  by  in  evident  trepidation. 

IL 

It  was  a  long  street,  with  a  bend  at 
end,  and  the  houses  shaded  by  elm-tt 
Littlefield  Nash  lived  just  beyond  the  \> 
and  Miss  Vitty,  in  her  enforced  idler 
pressed  her  nose  constantly  against 
shabby  window-pane  and  saw  Sane 
disappear  up  the  concrete  with  bundle 

"Lor',  Lor' I"  she  cried,  and  clut 
her  hands  as  she  saw  the  young  vaz 
woman  disappear  with  a  dress  ovei 
arm  in  which  Miss  Vitty  recognizee 
of  her  own  choicest  productions. 

"It  ain't  fair!  I  don't  begrvidg 
half,  but  I  do  want  half,  too.  Lord  1" 

If  Sandown  hadn't  been  so  const 
stricken,  it  would  have  realizecl  thai 
Vitty  was  looking  but  poorly.  One 
she  took  her  last  cup  of  tea.  There 
a  crumb  left  in  the  house  ;  tliere  ^w 
drop  of  oil  for  the  lamp,  so  Misj 
went  to  bed,  and  heard  the  'wind  2 
the  old  signboard,  and  the  mice  so 
behind  the  rafters.  And  she  foughl 
rible  fight. 

"I  can't  kill   myself,"  and     she 
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into  the  darkness.  "  I  can't  beg — I'd  rather 
die — an'  I  can't  steal,  so  there  ain't  nothin' 
left  for  me  but  Littlefield  Nash." 

The  next  morning  she  limped  to  the  fac- 
tory. Mr.  Nash  stood  in  the  doorway, 
pkiking  his  teeth  with  his  penknife,  and  it 
suggested  to  her  a  breakfast  she  had  not 
bad. 

*'  Hello  I  Early,  ain't  you  ?  Business 
booming  ?" 

Miss  Vitty  stood  speechless. 

**  Anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?" 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  dazzling  shirt- 
bosom.  **rd  be  glad,"  and  her  voice 
seemed  to  belong  to  some  one  else,  "  I'd 
be  glad  of  a  little  work,  Mr.  Nash." 

*•  I  kind  of  expected  you.  I  guess  when 
it  comes  to  machinery  work  and  hand 
work,  machinery  gets  there  'bout  every 
time.  Sandown's  just  crazy  after  Bethia's 
sewing-machine.     You'd  oughter  get  one." 

Miss  Lavinia  followed  meekly,  but  her 
soul  rebelled.  He  gave  her  a  place  at  a 
taUe  with  half  a  dozen  girls.  CSne  or  two 
tittered.  She  stared  fiercely  at  them ;  her 
harassed  soul  suspected  enemies. 

**  It's  real  genteel  work,"  Littlefield  ex- 
plained. **Thi^  is  where  we  string  the 
jumping- jacks.  I  pay  by  the  dozen,  a  cent 
a  dozen.  Now  you  shet  up,  girls  ;  X  ain't 
going  to  have  no  sassing."  He  brought  a 
pile  of  misceUaneous  arms  and  legs  and 
heads,  and  went  away. 

Miss  Vitty  had  forgotten  her  spectacles, 
and  her  hands  trembled  with  excitement. 
The  girls,  released  from  the  presence  of 
Littlefield  Nash,  eyed  her  wrathfully. 
•*  Ain't  it  mean !"  and  they  nudged  each 
other;  "  there  won't  be  no  fun  talkin'now." 

Miss  Vitty  tried  not  to  hear,  and  though 
she  was  usually  deaf  enough,  every  syllable 
was  painfully  distinct  Her  hands  shook 
so  that  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  find  the 
little  holes.  Her  head  was  dizzy  from  the 
want  of  food  and  the  whirl  of  the  machinery ; 
her  soul  was  filled  with  homesickness  as 
she  thought  of  her  dolls  and  the  happy 
days  when  she  had  made  them  in  the  quiet 
of  her  room.  The  tears  fell  on  the  jump- 
ing-jack  she  was  trying  to  string,  and  she 
sobbed.  The  girls  stopped  in  their  chat- 
ter and  grew  silent — they  were  awed  by  her 
tears.  Suddenly  she  rose  and  limped  out 
of  the  room. 

"I'm  glad  she's  gone,"  said  one  pert 
thing  in  cotton  lace  and  wax  beads ;  but  the 
rest  were  ashamed. 

Miss  Vitty  found  herself  in  her  room 


rummaging  in  the  sacredest  drawer  of  the 
black  wardrobe.  She  clambered  to  her 
feet ;  on  the  floor  lay  the  jumping-jack. 

"  Homely  thing !"  and  Miss  Vitty  put  her 
foot  squarely  on  it.  In  her  hand  she  held 
her  last  treasure,  an  old  white  delaine 
sprinkled  with  sti^  little  rosebuds. 

"  I  always  wanted  to  be  laid  out  in  it. 
Mother  set  an  awful  store  by  it,  seein'  it 
was  her  wedding-dress — she  kinder  hoped 
it'd  be  mine.  But  it's  got  to  go.  That 
doll's  as  good  as  sold,  an'  so  I  guess  I'll 
go  down  to  the  store  and  get  a  quarter- 
pound  er  tea  an'  a  loaf,"  and  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  Miss  Vitty  did  not  pay  for 
what  she  bought.  She  was  reckless,  and 
ran  into  debt  for  beans  and  a  slice  of  pork. 
She  flew  home  and  sewed  for  three  days, 
and  the  result  was  the  crown  of  her  exist- 
ence— a  doll  that  all  but  breathed,  in  a  white 
delaine  sprinkled  with  rosebuds,  and  an 
overskirt  of  the  most  fashionable  cut.  This 
masterpiece  she  put  in  the  window. 

*-I  guess  they'll  come  now.  They  can 
see  I  can  do  jest  as  well  as  Miss  Nash." 

It  was  the  time  of  year  when  Sandown 
replenished  its  wardrode.  Miss  Vitty  was 
so  sure  of  her  triumph  that  she  sat  in  the 
doorway  and  lured  in  several  passers-by; 
they  were,  loud  in  praise,  but  that  was 
all.  One  day  she  succeeded  in  inveigUng 
in  the  young  married  woman  next  door ; 
there  was  a  coolness  between  them. 

"  Come  in.  Mis*  Meachem,  an'  see  my 
doll.  She's  got  on  an  overskirt  as  good  as 
Miss  Nash's,"  she  urged,  wistfully. 

Mrs.  Meachem  sniffed  as  she  entered. 
"  You've  got  a  real  good  smell  here." 

**  It's  beans,"  Miss  Vitty  faltered. 

"  We  don't  feel  as  if  we  could  have  beans 
but  Saturdays,"  and  Miss  Vitty  felt  the 
reproach. 

"  I've  been  kinder  ailin'  lately,  an'  they 
relished  well.  Jest  look  at  my  doll ;  ain't 
her  overskirt  grand  I" 

Mrs.  Meachem  looked  with  superior 
scorn  at  the  white  delaine.  Said  she : 
"  Miss  Nash  ain't  makin'  that  kinder  over- 
skirt any  more ;  it's  dreadful  old-fashioned." 

"Lor',  Lor',  then  I  give  up  I"  and  poor 
Miss  Vitty  sank  on  the  rocking-chair,  and 
the  young  married  woman  flounced  out. 

"I've  done  my  best,"  she  cried.  "I 
said  I  wouldn't  begrudge  her  half.  I've 
worked  like  a  dog,  an'  I  ain't  had  a  cent 
to  show  for  it.  IVe  got  into  debt,  an'  I'm 
disgraced,  an'  there  ain't  nothin'  left  for 
me  to  do  but  to  die,  or — her,^tool     I've 
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as  good  as  stole,  an'  the  n^^x'  thing's  mur- 
der. 'Tain't  my  fault  I  meant  for  the  best." 

She  limped  to  the  bed,  and  her  old  joints 
creaked,  so  fiercely  did  she  get  down  on 
her  knees. 

"  Lord,"  she  prayed,  "  sometimes  I  ain't 
sure  you're  anywhere ;  but  if  you  are,  you'll 
know  I've  done  my  best  I  ain't  begrudged 
Miss  Nash  half,  but  I  do  begrudge  her  the 
whole.  I  can't  kill  myself,  an'  I  suppose 
I've  got  to  live.  When  I'm  dead  I  don't 
know  what'll  happen,  but  it  can't  be  much 
worse'n  now ;  an'  you  know,  if  you're  any- 
where, Lord,  that  I  jest  want  Miss  Nash 
to  die.  Let  her  die,  Lord,  real  easy,  but 
take  her.  Afterwards  you'll  punish  me  ; 
but  I  guess  you'll  know  I  ain't  much  worse'n 
most  Amen."  Whereupon  Miss  Vitty 
crept  back  to  her  rocking-chair.  How  long 
she  sat  she  never  knew,  but  at  last  some 
one  knocked.  It  was  Mrs.  Meachem,  and 
she  was  very  friendly. 

"I  thought  I'd  just  come  an'  tell  you 
Miss  Nash  is  sick." 

Miss  Vitty  looked  at  her  with  strange, 
dim  eyes.     "  I  know  it" 

"  You  couldn't  have  known  it.  The  doc- 
tor ain't  but  just  gone.  Never  mind,"  she 
added,  forgivingly.  "  What'll  you  do  my 
green  alpacca  for  ?" 

"I  won't  make  it  at  all.  An'  I  wish 
you'd  go  home.     I'd  like  to  be  alone." 

**  You've  been  alone  mor'n  you  like  these 
days,"  said  Mrs.  Meachem,  and  with  this 
parting  stab  she  slammed  the  door. 

Miss  Vitty's  doubts  were  set  at  rest 
once  for  all.  There  was  a  God,  and  he  had 
answered  her  prayer  with  frightful  sudden- 
ness. That  Miss  Nash  would  die  she  felt 
as  sure  of  as  that  she  was  horror-struck  at 
her  awful  crime.  No  sooner  was  Mrs. 
Meachem  gone  than  she  limped  to  her  bed 
and  got  down  on  her  knees.  She  was  sure 
that  the  Lord  couldn't  hear  her  from  any- 
where else.  "  Lord,  Lord  I"  and  her  voice 
was  shrill  with  passionate  entreaty,  "  I've 
changed  my  mind.  Don't  let  Miss  Nash 
die— -don't  1  I  don't  care  what  you  do  to 
me.  I  was  dreadful  wicked,  an'  I  wa'n't 
at  all  sure  you'd  hear  me.  I  never  had  my 
prayer  answered  so  dreadful  sudden  before. 
Now  I  know  you  are ;  but.  Lord,  spare  Miss 
Nash  I  Think  of  mother,  if  you  don't  of 
me.  She's  waitin'  in  heaven  for  me,  an' 
think  how  she'll  feel  if  I  don't  ever  come  ! 
For  mother's  sake,  Lord  I"  she  sobbed,  and 
beat  her  old  head  against  the  iron  bed. 

It  was  an  early  autumn  twilight  when 


Miss  Vitty  stumbled  back  to  the  window^ 
There  was  a  golden  haze  in  the  air,  and 
the  street  was  dusty  and  still,  except  for 
the  chirp  of  a  cricket  The  loose  rattle  of 
wheels  broke  on  the  silence.  Miss  Vitty 
looked  out,  and  suddenly  the  dull  misery  in 
her  eyes  gave  way  to  terror.  She  flung 
open  the  window  and  thrust  out  half  of  her 
lank  body.  "Ira — Ira  Felch — yoo  ain't 
go'n'  to  Miss  Nash  I"  she  screamed.  "Yes, 
I  be !"  and  Ira  spat  out  a  convivial  straw 
and  continued  on  his  way. 

It  was  the  one  undertaker's  wagon  of 
Sandown.  Miss  Vitty,  clinging  to  the  win- 
dow-sill, saw  it  draw  up  before  the  Nashes' 
sidewalk  and  Ira  disappear  up  the  wooden 
steps.     Ira  was  gone  a  horribly  long  time. 

"  He's  measurin*  her,"  thought  Miss 
Vitty,  and  shook  as  if  in  fever.  "  They're 
layin'  her  out  in  the  best  spare  room. 
P'r'aps,"  and  her  teeth  chattered,  "  God's 
already  told  her  it  was  my  doin'.  Oh,  I 
can't  stay  here — I  can't  stay  I"  and  with  a 
wild  dash  for  her  sunbonnet,  without  a 
covering  for  her  poor  thin  shoulders,  she 
rushed  into  the  autumn  twilight 

IIL         i. 

What  became  of  Miss  Vitty  that  night 
no  one  ever  knew  or  cared.  The  next 
morning  the  young  married  woman  was 
gathering  crab-apples  that  had  fallen  from 
the  two  little  trees  before  her  bay  windows. 
She  was  aided  by  a  neighbor  just  as  Miss 
Vitty  limped  into  view.  Her  black  and 
white  check  clung  to  her  sharp  shoulders, 
and  her  boots  were  heavy  with  mud,  and 
her  sunbonnet  had  samples  of  every  kind 
of  shrub  and  insect  clinging  to  it  The 
two  women  were  gossiping  briskly,  when 
suddenly  Mrs.  Meachem  looked  up. 

"  If  you  ain't  given  me  a  scare  I"  she 
gasped.  "  Where  under  the  sim  have  you 
been  ?     Well,  you  do  look  !" 

Miss  Vitty's  lips  moved,  but  she  did  not 
utter  a  sound. 

"  She's  just  crazy  I"  and  the  neighbor 
smacked  her  lips  unconsciously. 

Then  from  Miss  Vitty's  moving  lips 
there  came  a  question  in  tones  like  the  rasp 
of  a  file : 

**  When's  the  funeral  to  be  ?" 

"  Why,  she  ain't  so  crazy  after  all  !"* 
said  the  neighbor,  in  some  disappointments 
"  We  was  just  talkin'  about  it  when  you 
come.     To-day  at  two." 

"  Be  you  talkin'  to  me  ?     I  can't  hear."' 

"  Lor' !  she  ain't  on'y.  crazy,  she's  stun 
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dt^l^"  the  neighbor  exclaimed   in  melan- 
choly satisfaction. 

"  At  two  I"  Mrs.  Meacbem  shrieked,  and 
held  up  two  fingers.  The  women  watched 
the  bent  figure  out  of  sight. 

"  Ain't  she  queer !  An'  what  she  wants 
to  go  to  that  funeral  for  I  can't  see." 

"  I  don't  know,"  and  the  neighbor  began 
to  pick  up  the  crab-apples  again.  "  We 
ain't  had  nothin'  real  pleasant  since  last 
Sunday-school  picnic.  I  like  to  go  to 
funerals  when  I  don't  care  nothin'  to  speak 
of  atx>ut  the  corpse." 

The  little  white  church  stood  on  the* 
mam  street  beyond  the  bend.  The  green 
shutters  were  open,  and  Sandown  straggled 
in.  The  melodeon,  gasping  for  air,  was 
squeaking  out  a  voluntary.  The  under- 
taker's wagon  was  drawn  up  against  the 
concrete,  and  Mr.  Felch  was  reading  a 
newspaper  kept  for  such  occasions.  Some 
one  scurried  past,  and  he  lifted  his  head. 
It  was  Miss  Vitty  in  her  black  silk.  She 
looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left. 
"  It  beats  aD,"  and  Mr.  Felch  shook  his 
head,  **  how  folks  do  love  to  go  to  funerals 
if  'tain't  their  own;  an',  after  all,"  he 
thought,  with  professional  sorrow,  ''it's 
mighty  few's  lays  out  real  han'some." 

The  services  had  begun,  but  Miss  Vitty, 
with  a  singular  indifference  to  public  opin- 
ion, limped  up  to  an  empty  front  pew.  She 
stared  at  the  long  black  coffin,  and  then 
turned  her  dim  eyes  to  the  minister,  when, 
all  of  a  sodden,  the  blood  rushed  to  her 
fact ;  she  couldn't  hear  a  word  he  was  say- 
ing. "  Lord  I"  and  she  clutched  her  ears 
with  a  clap  of  which  she  was  quite  uncon- 
scioas,  "^  if  I  ain't  stun  deaf  1" 

The  congT^ation  glared  at  her,  but  she 
saw  only  the  motion  of  the  minister's  lips. 

**Lord,  Lord,  you've  begun  punishing 
me  already  I  Didn't  you  know  I  meant  to 
— bat,"  she  added  in  polite  acquiescence, 
•*  I  guess  you'll  know  how  to  best" 

She  fdt  the  scuffling  of  feet,  and  rose 
like  the  others.  Then,  as  customary,  Mr. 
Felcfa,  who  had  shuffled  up,  pushed  the  lid 
oC  tiie  casket  from  the  foce  of  the  deceased, 
and  Sandown  filed  past 

Miss  Vitty  had  proposed  to  herself  a 
sdieme  of  expiation  beside  the  body  of 
Miss  Nash.  *'I  kUled  her,"  she  had  de- 
cided to  say,  and  then  let  the  justice  of 
Sandown  take  its  course.  But  she  had  not 
calculated  on  being  stone  deaf  and  be- 
wildered at  the  horr^le  silence.  The  crowd 
pushed  h — ^  '^z  had  still  so  much 


earthly  emotion  left  that  she  poked  a 
mourner  with  her  elbow  who  was  treading 
on  her  black  silk. 

It  was  Miss  Vitty's  turn  at  the  coffin. 
The  tears  streamed  down  her  face,  and  she 
wiped  them  away  with  a  new  cotton  hand- 
kerchief, and  her  eyes  and  nose  were 
swollen  with  friction. 

"  Ain't  she  changed,  though  I"  and  she 
sobbed  as  none  else  did.  Perhaps  she 
would  have  said  something,  but  the  crowd 
pushed  her  on.  But  her  mind  was  made 
up ;  her  crime  must  be  expiated.  She  looked 
about  for  Littlefield  Nash,  but  he  wasn't 
there. 

"  I've  got  to  speak,  though  it'll  kill  me." 

In  the  church  porch  stood  Mrs.  Chesley 
in  the  snuff-brown  creation.  Even  in  her 
great  grief  Miss  Vitty  did  notice  the  fit. 
"  No,  I  couldn't  make  nothin'  like  it,"  she 
groaned  in  her  self-abasement. 

"  Have  you  seen  Littlefield  Nash  ?"  she 
asked,  humbly. 

*'  I  guess  he's  to  home.  I  met  him  as  I 
was  comin'  here." 

Miss  Vitty  partly  understood. 

"I  shouldn't  have  thought  he'd  have 
stayed  away,"  she  said,  and  elbowed  her 
way  through  the  crowd.  When  she  got  to 
the  Nashes'  steps  her  feet  were  like  lead,  and 
she  lifted  each  as  if  it  were  a  dead  weight 

The  door-bell  had  an  action  like  a  coffee- 
machine  and  a  peal  like  thunder.  A  sandy 
young  girl,  who  "helped  along"  in  the 
house,  opened  the  door  a  crack. 

"  Do  you  think  Mr.  Nash  is  able  to  see 
me  ?"  she  asked  humbly,  and  the  tears 
began  to  roll  down  her  cheeks  again. 

"  Come  in,"  the  sandy  young  girl  snap- 
ped ;  and  Miss  Vitty,  blinded  by  tears  and 
the  cotton  handkerchief,  tottered  into  the 
nearest  room. 

"  Why,  is  it  you.  Miss  Vitty  ?  For  the 
land's  sake !" 

She  looked  up  gasping,  for  there,  on  a 
horse-hair  rocking-chair,  rocking  for  dear 
life,  sat  Miss  Nash  herself  I 

Miss  Lavinia  stood  rooted  to  the  spot, 
her  nose  still  buried  in  her  moist  handker- 
chief, over  which  she  stared  at  Miss  Nash. 

"Set  down.  Miss  Vitty;  what  d'you 
want?"  Miss  Nash  was  short  and  stout 
and  good-natured. 

"  I  thought  you  was  dead,"  said  Miss 
Vitty,  and  sank  on  the  horse-hair  sofa. 

Miss  Nash  laid  a  pudgy  hand  on  each 
knee  and  laughed  till  she  shook  all  over. 

"  Ain't  it  a  joke  T'  she  screamed,    "  I've 
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been  making  a  dress  for  Mis'  Doctor  Hoyt, 
of  Three  Rivers,  and  yesterday  the  doctor 
came  and  brought  back  the  spencer  to  be 
changed,  and  along  towards  afternoon  my 
machine  give  out,  and  I  sent  down  to 
Felch's  for  him  to  fix  it — he's  got  the  only 
other  in  town,  and  he's  handy  at  putterin' 
that  way ;  and  if  he  didn't  come  up  in  his 
undertaker's  wagon,  and  stayed  and  stayed, 
an',  if  you'll  believe  me,  half  Sandown's  been 
up  to  inquire." 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  then,  to  whose  funeral 
I've  been  ?"  Miss  Vitty  gasped. 

"  Lor',  you  ain't  been  to  that  funeral  an* 
thought  it  was  me  ?"  Miss  Nash  shrieked. 
/•Why,  it  was  old  Ansel  Blake  ;  he  died 
down  to  Swansea ;  he  was  just  the  dread- 
fulest  old  critter,  and  he  ended  in  the 
almshouse  down  there.  Sandown  kinder 
thought  it  ought  to  bury  him  'cause  of  his 
mother,  who  was  a  fine  woman,  and  did 
much  for  the  church  here.  Didn't  you  see 
him  ?" 

**  I  thought  you'd  changed  dreadful." 

"  Gracious  me,  if  that  ain't  too  rich  I" 
and  Miss  Nash  wept  tears  of  hilarity. 
"  Well,  as  long's  you've  come  I'm  going  to 


talk  to  you.  Miss  Vitty.  I  know  you're  a 
real  smart  sewer,  and  I  ain't  great  excep' 
on  the  sewing-machine  and  in  cuttin'. 
Suppose  we  join  ?" 

When  Miss  Vitty  climbed  down  the  steps 
she  seemed  to  tread  on  air ;  she  could  even 
hear  better.  Ain't  it  a  beautiful  day!"  and 
her  heart  leaped  for  joy.  She  flung  open 
the  windows  of  the  Black  Horse  Tavern, 
and  the  last  golden  rays  of  the  sun  poured  in. 

She  hardly  waited  to  lay  down  her  old 
parasol  before  she  was  on  her  knees  by  the 
bed. 

"  Lord  !" — and   she   clasped  her  hard- 
worked  old   hands — "Lord,  I  know  that 
you  are,  and  that  you  are  good,  and  that 
you  know  best.     I'll  never  again  pray  for 
you  to  do   anythin'  special,  for  you'll  do 
what's  best  anyhow.     You've  been  dread- 
ful good  to  me.  Lord,  an'  I  wa'n't  worth  it; 
but   I  guess  you  saved  me  for  mother's 
sake,  for  you  knew  her  heart  'd  jest  break 
in  heaven  if  she  wa'n't  to  see  me  again. 
I'm  dreadful  grateful,  Lord,  dreadful — ' 
and  Miss  Vitty  buried  her  old  face  in  th( 
patchwork   quilt,   and    outside   a    cricke 
began  to  chirp.  , 
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— In  one  respect  Archbishop  Temple  differs  from 
all  his  predecessors.  He  is  said  to  be  the  first  tee- 
totaler to  sit  on  the  throne  of  Canterbury. 

— Mr.  Stilson  Hutchins,  who  has  just  bought  the 
Washington  "Times,"  was  the  founder  of  the 
Washington  "  Post,"  and  owned  that  journal  for 
twelve  years.  The  new  editor  of  the  "  Times " 
will  be  Mr.  John  H.  Oberly,  of  Illinois,  formerly  a 
Civil  Seivice  Commissioner. 

—The  Boston  "  Transcript "  says  that  Mr.  Per- 
cival  Lowell,  whose  astronomical  researches  with 
reference  to  the  inhabitability  of  the  planet  Mars 
have  commanded  wide  attention,  has  now  gone  to 
the  City  of  Mexico,  near  which  place  he  has  erected 
an  observatory.  He  has  made  elaborate  plans  for 
continuing  his  researches  there,  as  well  as  his  work 
at  Arequipa,  Peru,  in  the  interest  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. 

— Dr.  Brewer,  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and 
Fable,"  tells  the  following  story:  It  is  said  that 
Spurgeon  used  to  practice  his  students  in  extem- 
pore preaching  from  a  text  disclosed  only  in  the 
pulpit,  and  that  one  of  his  young  men,  on  reaching 
the  desk  and  opening  the  note  containing  his  text, 
read  the  single  word  "  Zaccheus."  He  thought  for 
a  minute  or  two,  and  then  delivered  himself  thus  : 
**  Zaccheus  was  a  little  man,  so  am  I ;  Zaccheus 
was  up  a  tree,  so  am  I ;  Zaccheus  made  haste  and 
came  down,  and  so  do  I."  He  suited  the  action 
to  the  word. 

— Joseph  James  Cheeseman,  the  late  President 
pf  Liberia,  was  bom  in  that  country  when  it  was 


still  a  colony.  His  parents  were  sent  out 
Liberia  by  the  American  Colonization  Socle 
and  were  among  its  early  founders.  His  fat) 
died  when  young  Cheeseman  was  sixteen  ye 
old,  leaving  to  him  the  care  and  support  o1 
mother  and  a  large  family,  a  duty  which  he  f ai 
fully  discharged.  Mr.  Cheeseman  became  a  n 
chant,  and  his  high  character  and  intellige 
raised  him  from  small  beginnings  to  a  pronur 
place  among  the  merchants  of  the  West  Coas 
Africa.  He  was  twice  re-elected  President  of 
Republic. 

— An  appeal  is  made  bv  the  New  York  Associa 
of  Cooking  Teachers  m  behalf  of  a  fund  whi 
is  proposed  to  raise  for  the  care  of  .Miss  J 
Corson.  Miss  Corson  is  widely  know^  as  a  pic 
in  the  cooking-school  movement.  It  is  started 
she  has  printed  and  circulated  at  her  o'wn  ex] 
over  fifty  thousand  copies  of  a  small  book  sbc 
how  to  prepare  fifteen-cent  dinners.  Maxiy 
sands  listened  to  Miss  Corson's  lectures  and. 
at  the  New  York  State  cookini^  exbibit  c 
Chicago  World's  Fair.  She  is  noi^r  a.  be 
invalid,  and  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  €und  to 
her  in  a  home  where  she  will  have  tbe  oec« 
comfort  and  nursing.  Contiibutioos  may  b 
to  Miss  C.  C.  Bedford,  President  of  tbe  Ne^w 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Cookery,  16  Ka^ 
Hundred  and  Thirty-first  Street,  New  Vork 
This  Association  will  apply  the  funds  for 
Corson's  benefit  as  circumstances  require,  a 
soon  as  possible  will  endeavor  to  pla.ce  her  f 
nently  in  a  suitable  instit"  ' 
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Recent  Poetry' 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  use  the  word  poetry  in  connec- 
tion with  a  few  volumes  of  recent  publication ;  for, 
as  a  rule,  the  word  verse  describes  the  product  of 
the  pen  in  this  department.  It  is  a  serious  ques- 
tioa  whether  ease  of  publication  is  not  obscuring  in 
a  wav  the  quality  of  the  group  of  men  of  poetic 
insight  and  imaginative  quality  who  are  now  writ- 
ing poetry ;  whether  the  flood-tide  of  books  of  verse, 
whose  skill  and  fluency  any  accomplished  person 
could  readily  gain  without  the  possession  of  any 
real  poetic  qu^ty,  does  not  tend  to  subtnerge  the 
few  volumes  which,  with  the  approval  of  the  Muses, 
appear  at  rare  intervals.  Mr.  Aldrich*s  work  has  a 
dutinction  which  separates  it  at  once  from  mere 
venification.  No  American  poet  has  more  com- 
pletely mastered  the  technique  of  his  art  and  more 
completelT  conceals  the  process  by  which  he  has 
Racfaed  the  knowledge  of  the  perfect  line.  Mr. 
Aldrich's  workmanship  has  become  so  fine  that  it 
h  entirely  simple,  harmonious,  and  lucid.  No 
poet  can  express  a  thought  more  cleariy  in  fewer 
words ;  but  all  these  words  are  poetic.  The 
younger  poets,  who  are  tempted  to  be  obscure 
and  prolix,  may  well  study  Mr.  Aldrich's  latest 
rdame  as  a  model  of  clear,  condensed,  and  beauti- 
ful expression ;  an  expression  which  conveys  a 
very  definite  impression  and  yet  stirs  the  imagina- 
tion. In  dealing  with  the  story  of  Judith,  Mr. 
Aldnch  has  departed  widely  and  wisely  from  the 
andent  tradition,  and  has  clothed  the  chief  actor 
with  a  warmth  and  tenderness  to  which  the  Judith 
of  the  Apociypha  is  a  stranger.  The  theme  is 
remote  from  our  time,  and  Mr.  Aldrich  has  not 
sacrificed  that  atmosphere  of  remoteness  through 
which  it  gains  a  certain  noble  impressiveness ;  but 
be  has  humanized  the  heroine.  The  work  is 
finely  conceived  and  almost  flawlessly  executed ; 
and  a  long  poem  is  so  rarely  attempted  by  an 
American  that  this  sustained  and  finished  work, 
touched  at  all  points  with  lyric  freedom  and  beauty, 
carries  one  back  to  an  eariier  time,  and  foiward  to 
the  (by  when  the  new  singer  shall  feel  the  ancient 
bnpulse  and  trust  himself  to  it.  Mr.  Aldrich 
keeps  the  charming  lucidity  of  his  eariier  verse,  but 
experience  has  ripened  his  art  and  deepened  his 
feding.  He  has  been  loyal  to  his  art,  and  his  art 
is  now  richly  rewarding  him. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Kipling's  latest  volume  of  verse, 
**  The  Seven  Seas,*^  *  suggests  its  breadth  of  theme 
and  vigor  of  treatment.  It  is  the  song  of  imperial 
England,  and  Mr.  Kipling  is  the  first  to  sing  it  with 
adequate  strength.  He  is  a  worid-poet,  not  by  virtue 
of  the  universality  of  his  thought,  but  because  Eng- 
land  b  a  world-power  and  he  feels  that  power  in 
the  depths  of  his  imagination.  He  has  never  been 
more  vivid*  vital,  and  virile  than  in  these  poems, 
whkh  have  something  of  the  rush  of  the  seas  in 
them.  Mr.  Kipling  has  evident  limitations,  but  in 
his  field  be  is  a  master;  his  voice  is  the  voice  of 
oae  who  sees,  knows,  and  feels  profoundly  the 
phases  ci  life  which  interest  him.  He  cares  little 
for  ideas,  but  he  cares  greatly  for  those  realities  of 

*/mdMfk  mmd  HMemes,  By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 
HoMrtttoB,  Miffiinlfc  Co.,  Boston.    Sl.25. 

*  ikt  Stvm  Suu.  By  Kudyard  Kipling.  D.  Appwton 
h  Co.,  New  Vork.^  >1.5x 


life  with  which  the  English  deal  with  such  a  strong 
hand.  His  lines  are  fu}l  of  life  and  passion  ;  the 
force  of  elemental  character  and  experience  streams 
from  them.  They  take  one  entirely  out  of  the 
literary  atmosphere,  and  set  him  face  to  face  with 
conditions  which  are  full  of  the  stuff  of  which 
literature  is  made,  and  of  men  who  dare  and  risk 
and  act  and  speak  without  shame  or  reservation. 
Mr.  Kipling  b  very  free  with  hb  themes  and  hb 
readers;  hb  taste  b  sometimes  astray,  and  he 
makes  a  needless  sacrifice  of  reserve  where  reserve 
b  not  only  a  matter  of  manners  but  of  morab. 
This  is,  however,  the  reverse  of  hb  strength,  and 
hb  force  and  directness  are  so  unusual  in  con- 
temporary verse  that  his  offenses  are  venial  com- 
pared with  hb  real  achievements.  There  is  gener- 
ous proportion  of  barrack  life  in  this  volume,  but 
there  are  also  great  themes  touched  with  that 
imaginative  force  which  b  Mr.  Kipling's  greatest 
gift.  The  breath  of  life  b  in  these  songs,  and 
moves  on  the  face  of  the  seven  seas ;  and  that  b  a 
thing  to  be  grateful  for. 

The  modesty  of  Mr.  Richard  Burton's  verse, 
"  Dumb  in  June,"  *  is  characterbtic  of  the  man  and 
hb  work.  In  neither  b  there  any  pretense  or  as- 
sumption. The  work  b  sincere,  honest,  and  prom- 
bing;  the  man  b  cleariy  wedded  to  the  highest 
standards,  and  content  to  grow  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  force  the  note  of  power.  Among  our 
younger  writers  there  is  none  more  conscientious 
than  Mr.  Burton,  and  none  whose  progress  has 
been  more  steady  and  healthful.  Both  in  prose 
and  verse  he  has  shown  an  increasing  acuteness  of 
perception,  clearness  of  insight,  and  command  of 
his  materials.  The  contents  of  thb  volume  are 
not  entirely  unfamiliar  to  the  readers  of  The 
OuUook.  Some  stray  verses  have  appeared  in  its 
columns,  and  other  verses  have  appeared  in  other 
publications.  They  are  all  characterized  by  delicacy 
of  feeling  and  by  a  sense  of  what  b  poetically  sig- 
nificant. Mr.  Burton  does  not  try  to  make  experi- 
ments with  novel  forms  of  verse,  nor  does  he  search 
in  hidden  places  for  themes.  He  takes  what  comes, 
as  a  poet  must  whose  art  grows  out  of  his  life. 
Hb  simplicity,  directness,  and  sincerity,  combined 
with  hb  ability,  give  good  promise  for  the  future. 

Mr.  James  Whitcomb  Riley  has  been  steadily 
enlarging  his  audience  and  advancing  his  reputa- 
tion with  the  publication  of  each  succeeding 
volume.  The  delight  with  which  Mr.  Lowell  dis- 
covered the  Indiana  poet  on  hb  return  from  Eng- 
land has  now  been  shared  in  by  a  host  of  readers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  humor,  the  fresh- 
ness, the  homeliness,  the  flavor  of  the  time  and  the 
soil,  give  Mr.  Riley's  verse  a  reality  and  an  origi- 
nality which  are  rare  among  contemporary  poets. 
"  The  Child  Worid  *'  *  is  one  of  his  most  dbtinctive 
poems;  it  is  a  domestic  pastoral  which  pictures 
life  in  the  Central  West  as  Whittier*s  "  Snow- 
bound "  pictures  life  in  New  England  ;  it  b  simple, 
homely,  familiar,  tender,  and  at  times  prosaic. 
There  are  some  things  in  it  which  are  not  poetry, 
but  the  underiying  conception  is  entirely  poetic, 
and  it  b  full  of  those  fresh  and  sincere  touches 

^Dumfi  in  June.  By  Richard  Burton.  Copeland  & 
Day,  Boston.    $1.25.  ^  ,    ^„        ^. 

*TAe  Child  World.  By  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  The 
Mcrrill-Bowen  Co.,  Indianapolis.    $Jl.  ^ 
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ivhich  make  the  reader  feel  that  Mr.  Riley  is  not 
only  an  American,  but  an  American  poet.  The 
home  life  in  Indiana  has  found  in  him  its  authentic 
and  sympathetic  interpreter.  He  has  sung  of 
childhood  and  the  memories  of  childhood,  and  of 
the  tenderness  and  beauty  of  domestic  life,  with  a 
voice  which  is  both  trained  and  sjrmpathetic. 

In  his  delightful  introduction  to  Mr.  Paul  L. 
Dunbar's  **  Lyrics  of  Lowly  Life  "  *  Mr.  Howells 
says  that  **  the  world  is  too  old  to  care  for  the  work 
of  a  poet  because  he  is  black,  because  his  father 
and  mother  were  slaves,  because  he  was,  before 
and  after  he  began  to  write  poems,  an  elevator- 
boy."  Mr.  Howells  is  entirely  right.  These  facts 
in  Mr.  Dunbar's  career  invest  bis  work  with  interest, 
but  they  do  not  present  any  valid  claim  for  a  con- 
sideration other  than  that  which  is  based  upon  the 
quality  of  the  verse.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
this  young  colored  boy,  with  his  defective  training 
and  his  obvious  limitations,  has  found  his  way  to 
poetic  expression ;  but  it  is  much  more  interesting 
to  find  that  the  expression  is,  on  the  whole,  excel- 
lent, disclosing  here  and  there  the  promise  of 
something  really  fine  and  strong.  Mr.  Dunbar 
comes  of  a  race  which  is  gifted  with  a  genius  for 
emotion,  and  with  a  musical  instinct.  One  expects 
to  find  in  his  verse,  therefore,  a  touch  of  tender- 
ness and  a  genuine  singing  quality,  and  these  are 
characteristics  of  this  group  of  poems.  The  range 
of  thought  is  iioi  wide  ;  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
play  of  a  great  imagination  or  the  force  of  a  great 
passion ;  but  there  is  feeling,  considerable  felicity 
of  expression,  and  the  musical  quality.  The  most 
genuine  and  significant  poems  in  the  volume  are, 
naturally,  those  in  the  negro  dialect ;  these  are  sim- 
ple, humorous,  vivid ;  they  are  distinctively  a  con- 
tribution to  our  poetic  literature.  The  volume  is 
certain  to  have  sympathetic  reading  and  kindly 
comment ;  it  is  fortunate  that  it  deserves  both. 

Mr.  Bliss  Carman  and  Mr.  Richard  Hovey  have 
asain  collaborated  in  a  volume  of  poems  almost 
identical  in  spirit  and  method  with  the  volume  which 
already  bears  their  names  on  its  title-page.  "  More 
Songs  from  Vagabondia  "  '  is  characterized  by  f resh- 
ne.^  of  feeling,  exuberance  of  spirit,  and  occasional 
audacity.  The  workmanship  of  the  poems  which  it 
contains  is  very  unequal,  and  the  reader  is  vexed 
because  he  is  unable  to  fix  the  responsibility.  Of  the 
two  authors  of  this  volume,  Mr.  Bliss  Carman  is  dis- 
tinctly the  poet  of  natural  gift  and  power.  There 
is,  indeed,  no  3roung  poet  in  the  country  whose 
promise  is  greater.  Mr.  Carman  has  done  admi- 
rable things,  and  has  levealed  a  capacity  which 
deserves  the  most  conscientious  and  wholesome 
artistic  development.  It  will  be  a  great  pity  if  he 
allows  himself  to  be  confused  by  the  fads  and 
vagaries  which  some  of  the  younger  poets  are 
affecting,  and  from  the  influence  of  which  he  has 
not  entirely  escaped. 

Of  Mr.  MadisoD  Cawein  it  must  also  be  said  that 
he  has  shown  poetic  ability  of  a  genuine  kind,  that 
hb  command  of  poetic  expression  is  very  unusual, 
and  that  it  lies  in  his  power  to  do  very  admirable 
work.  His  latest  volume,  "  The  Garden  of 
Dreams,"  ^  proves  this  beyond  all  question.  It  is 
full  of  delicate  fancy,  and,  better  still,  of  real 
imaginative  insight,  and  it  abounds  in  fine  illustra- 

^Lyrics  of  Lowly  Life.  By  Paul  L.  Dunbar.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.    |1.25. 

''More  Songs  from  P'ogabondia.  By  Bliss  Carman  and 
Richard  Hovey.    Copeland  &  Day,  Boston.    |1. 

»  The  Garden  of  Dreams.  By  Madison  Cawein*  J.  P. 
Morton  &  COi,  Louisville.    |iJ5, 


tions  of  imaginative  expression.  It  shows,  how- 
ever, occasional  evidences  of  carelessness  and 
occasional  violations  of  literary  taste.  Mr.  Cawein 
owes  it  to  his  fine  ability  to  avoid  extravagance 
and  carelessness. 

The  Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  this  head  and  under  that 
of  Books  Received  include  all  received  by  The  Outkxdc 
during  the  week  ending  December  1&  This  weekly  re- 
port of  current  literature  will  be  supplemented  by  fuUer 
reviews  of  the  more  important  works.] 

RELIGIOUS  AND  THEOLOGICAL 

A  new  volume  of  sermons  by  Bishop  Brooks  is 
always  an  occasion  for  rejoicing,  because  no  recent 
religious  teacher  has  more  often  touched  the 
springs  of  spiritual  life  or  has  more  nobly  and 
intimately  ministered  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  his 
contemporaries  than  the  great  preacher  who  so 
lately  passed  from  us.  The  new  volume  bears  the 
suggestive  title  so  descriptive  of  Bishop  Brooks's 
point  of  view.  New  Starts  in  Life^  and  Other  Ser- 
mons. (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  Yoric.)  The  selec- 
tion of  sermons,  of  which  there  are  twenty,  could 
hardlv  go  amiss,  and  the  spiritual  genius  of  the 
preacher  is  so  familiar  to  all  readers  of  The  Outlook 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  convey  the 
information  that  more  riches  from  his  noble  heart 
and  great  mind  are  now  accessible. 

Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  of  this  city,  send  us  the 
Illustrated  Bible  Treasury  and  Combined  Concor- 
dancey  handsomely  made,  with  flexible  covers,  and 
profusely  illustrated.  This  volunne,  besides  being 
a  condensed  and  extremely  convenient  concor- 
dance, contains  a  series  of  valuable  articles  by 
eminent  students  and  specialists  on  questions 
relating  to  monuments,  chronology,  patriarchal 
history,  topography,  historical  and  physical  geog- 
raphy, analyses  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  desci^ 
tions  of  Bible  birds  and  animals,  reptiles  and 
fishes,  comment  on  the  astronomy  of  the  Bible, 
Jewish  antiquities,  a  brief  life  of  Christ,  and  twelve 
colored  Bible  maps.  This  brief  r^sum^  indicates 
the  wealth  of  material  contained  between  these 
covers,  and  the  value  of  the  volume  for  readers 
and  teachers  of  the  Bible. 

We  are  somewhat  surprised  at  the  necessity  for 
a  "  third  million  "  of  A  Square  Talk  to  Young  Men 
about  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible ^  bv  H .  L.  Hastings, 
the  editor  of  "  The  Christian."    (H.  L.  Hastings, 

Boston.) Two  books  have  just  appeared  on  the 

subject  of  the  life  beyond.  One  is  entitled  Beyond 
the  Horizon^  and  is  by  Dr.  Henry  D.  Kimball,  of 
Chicago.  (Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York.)  There  is 
much  of  cheer  and  comfort  in  this  volume,  although 
its  literary  and  scholarly  merit  is  by  no  means  on  a 
par  with  Life  After  Death,  by  Bishop  Dahle. 
(Charies  Scnbner*s  Sons,  New  York.)  This  vol- 
ume, so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  first  important  theo- 
logical work  which  has  been  translated  from  the 
Norse.  Our  readers  may  remember  that  Bishop 
Dahle  was  one  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  in 
Madagascar  who  made  the  successful  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  Malagasy.  He  now  lives  in  Nor- 
way, and  directs  all  the  missionary  work  of  the 
Norwegian  Church. Volume  VI.  of  The  Criti- 
cal Review  (Charies  Scribner*s  Sons,  New  Yoric) 
has  now  made  its  appearance,  and  is  a  far  more 
notable  volume  than  are  the  bound  numbers  of 
most  magazines.  Any  volume  would  be  notable 
which    contained  such  scbolariy  reviews  as  Pr, 
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Robertson's,  of  ChrisUieb's  "HomUetik;"  Dr. 
Bnice's,  of  Gould's  "Commentary;"  Dr.  Dods's, 
of  Schwartskopff's  *' Die  Weissagnngen  Jesu 
Christi;'*  Dr.  Salmond's,  of  Ottley's  "Incarna- 
tion;" Dr.  Gibb's,  of  Gladstone's  "Butler;"  Dr. 
Macalister's,  of  White's  "  Warfare  of  Science  with 
ThedogY ;"  and  the  Rev.  William  Johnston's,  of 
Bradford's  "  Heredity  and  Christian   Problems." 

•The  Warbuitonian  Lectures  delivered  in  I-in- 

cohi's  Inn  Chapel  in  the  years  1890-4,  by  the 
Rev.  F.  H.  Woods,  B.D.,  have  now  been  made 
mto  a  book.  The  Hope  tf  Isrodl^  which  we  reserve 
for  longer  notice.     (Same  publishers.) 

The  author  of  A  Boy  and  the  Christ,  Frank 
C.  Haddock  (Eaton  &  M^ns,  New  York),  states 
that  it  is  his  custom  to  preach  once  a  year  a  Christ- 
mas  sermon  in  the  form  of  a  story.  This  .sermon 
opens  with  a  dream  of  the  Temple,  and  then  it  takes 
op  the  unfolding  of  the  mind  of  a  boy  into  man* 
hood,  when  he  develops  a  system  of  belief  which 
the  writer  of  the  book  means  to  be  a  help  to  others 
seeking  a  way  to  a  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ 
and  the  Gospel  teachings. 

BOOKS   OF   TRAVEL 

In  this  general  domain  three  excellent  publi- 
cations have  just  been  issued.  One  of  them 
is,  in  great  part,  however,  a  reissue ;  namely, 
Sosan  and  Joanna  Homer's  IVaiks  in  Florence. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.)  This  work, 
the  title  of  which  reminds  one  strongly  of  Mr. 
Hare's  "  Walks "  in  various  places,  has  long 
been  favorably  known  to  those  who  have  visited 
Florence,  but  has  become  somewhat  antiquated. 
The  numerous  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
Florence  have  made  a  new  edition  necessa'y.  The 
present  two  volumes  as  now  issued  show  an  entire 
recast,  and  also  have  the  addition  of  some  chapters 
on  the  neighborhood  of  Florence. Mr.  Alex- 
ander Robertson  has  published  a  volume  which 
coveri  a  district  hitherto  treated  in  an  unsatisfactory 
manner.  His  admirably  printed,  illustrated,  and 
bound  Through  the  Dolomites:  from  Venice  to 
TMach  (Charles  Scribnei's  Sons,  New  York),  is 
exactly  the  book  to  stimulate  interest  in  a  most 
interesting  region,  as  well  as  being  a  good  guide- 
book. As  long  ago  as  Titian's  time  it  was  the 
cnstom  of  Venetians  to  go  in  summer-time  to  the 
cool  Dolomites.  The  mountains  may  be  seen  even 
from  the  dty  itself.  Mr.  Robertson  covers  the 
whole  situation  in  his  description  and  appendices. 
We    could    wish,  however,  that   the    map    were 

clearer. The    third  publication,   and   the    one 

which  will  make  by  far  the  greatest  stir,  is  a  frag- 
BMnt  by  the  late  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  is 
entitled  A  Mountain  Town  in  f  ranee,  (John  Lane, 
New  York.)  This  b  really  the  opening  chapter  of 
*■  Travels  with  a  Donkey  in  the  Cevennes,"  but 
the  '1oned  in  favor  of  a  more 

abrupt  beginning,  and  the  fragment  is  now  printed 
for  the  first  time.  The  "mountain  town"  was 
Le  Monasticr,  and  Stevenson *s  stay  there  was  in 
the  autumn  of  IS 78.  The  text  is  made  even  more 
than  Stevenson ially  picturesque,  since  it  has  the 
accompaniment  ot  five  illustrations  by  the  author. 
These  are  not  remarkable;  in  fact,  they  are  just 
about  like  those  that  any  traveler  may  have  per- 
petrated in  the  idlest  hour  of  some  summer  holiday. 
The  text  is,  of  course,  remarkable.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, equal  to  the  best  parts  of  « Travels  with  a 
Donkey,"  but  one  can  easily  see  that  it  has  been 
written  by  the  same  man  who  wrote  that  delightful 
book  and  that  other  equally  delightful  one,  '*  An 


Inland  Voyage."  We  are  thankful  for  every  bit  of 
Stevenson,  be  it  good  or  not  so  good. 

NOVELS   AND  TALES 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  in  I'rances  fVal- 
deauXf  brings  out  three  or  four  characters  with 
clearness,  and  tells  their  story  directly  and  forcibly. 
There  is  a  tinge  of  melodrama  in  the  crisb  of  the 
plot  which  seems  a  little  out  of  Mrs.  Davis's  real 
province  as  a  novelist.  The  fun  of  the  book,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  natural  and  effective.     (Harper 

&    Brothers,   New   York.) The    fVise  and  the 

Wayward y  by  J.  S.  Street,  has  refinement  of  man- 
ner and  also  many  negative  virtues.  It  is  not. 
however,  notably  forceful.  (John  Lane,  New 
York.) 

NEW   EDITIONS 

Chief  among  the  editions  of  standard  works 
which  have  just  made  their  appearance  must  be 
placed  the  first  volume  of  the  Centenary  Edition  of 
the  Works  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  which  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  thirty  volumes,  in  octavo  form,  with  an 
ample  page,  wide  margins,  and  delightfully  clear, 
large  type.  The  first  volume  very  properly  pre- 
sents Sartor  Resartus,  with  an  interesting  portrait 
of  Carlyle  as  a  frontispiece.  The  volumes  are  to 
be  sold  at  $1.25  each,  and  the  edition  promises  to 
be  a  definitive  one.  Further  comment  will  be 
made  later.     (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.; 

From  the  same  publishers  come  the  second 

volume  of  Sentimental  Tommy,  and  My  Lady  Nico- 
tine and  Margaret  Ogilvy  (the  latter  two  in  one 
volume),  being  Volumes  VII.  and  VIII.  in  the 
Complete  Works  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie. 

The  sixth  volume  of  Johnson's  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  with  notes  and  introduction  by  Arthur 
Waugh,  completes  an  edition  the  excellent  features 
of  which  have  already  been  pointed  out  in  these 
columns.  These  well-known  biographies  have 
never  appeared  in  a  more  compact  and  attractive 

form.     (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 

The  same  imprint  appears  on  the  two  volumes 
lately  added  to  the  Muses  Library,  and  containing 
the  Poems  of  Henry  Vaughan,  edited  by  E.  K. 
Chambers,  with  an  introduction  by  H.  K.  Beech- 
ing.  Each  addition  to  this  library  increases  its 
value  to  the  lover  of  English  poetry,  to  whom 
Henry  Vaughan  appeals  through  certain  poems 
with  special  directness  and  effectiveness.  These 
volumes  will  afford  occasion  for  more  extended 
comment. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Professor  Woodrow  Wilson's  George  Washington, 
which  has  appeared  in  chapters  in  '*  Harper's 
Magazine,"  has  been  put  into  a  substantial  and 
handsomely  made  volume,  and  is  likely  to  be 
accepted  as  a  permanent  addition  not  only  to 
American  biography  but  to  American  history. 
Professor  Wilson's  study  is  a  dispassionate,  in- 
timate, and  sympathetic  one.  He  has  endeavored 
to  get  at  the  real  Washington  behind  the  tradi- 
tional hero  and  the  National  ideal,  and  he  has 
been  very  successful  in  his  effort.  He  has  human- 
ized Washington  without  in  the  least  diminishing 
his  great  services  or  lowering  the  standard  of  his 
lofty  character.  It  is  impossible  to  have  too  many 
such  books  as  this  life  of  one  of  the  greatest  ot 
Americans.  They  are,  first  and  foremost,  the  very 
best  educational  material  for  American  youth. 
(Harper  &  Brothers.  New  York.) 

The  admirers  of  Du  Maurier — and  how  many 
there  are  in  this  country  is  best  indicated  by  the 
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sales  of  "  Trilby,"  more  than  1,000,000  copies  of 
which  have  been  bought  and  read  bv  Americans — 
will  welcome  the  two  latest  contributions  by  the 
artistes  American  publishers  (Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York)  to  Du  Maurierana.  In  Bohemia  with 
Du  Maurier  is  a  record  of  the  artist's  early  life  in 
Paris  by  his  intimate  comrade  of  those  days,  Felix 
Moscheles^  the  well-known  artist-musidan-litt^ra- 
teur  of  London.  Mr.  Moscheles's  characteristic 
charm  appears  in  the  style  and  literary  contents  of 
his  familiar  and  friendly  story ;  but  perhaps  the 
chief  value  of  the  volume  lies  in  the  sixty-three 
illustrations  by  Du  Maurier.  The}  are  sketchy  and 
impromptu  in  quality — not  unlike  some  of  Tnack- 
eray*s  similar  pen-and-ink  work.  But  they  appear 
to  be  singulariy  different  in  spirit  and  method  from 
the  famous  "  Punch  "  drawings.  Many  of  the  best 
of  these  are  embodied  in  the  collection,  published 
by  the  Messrs.  Harper,  called  English  Society , 
with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells.  This, 
after  all,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  product  of  the  most 
satisfactory  side  of  Du  Maurier's  versatile  genus. 
The  draughtsman's  skill,  the  artist's  imagination, 
the  social  satirist's  wit,  the  humor  of  the  genial 
observer  of  mankind,  are  all  recorded  here.  What, 
for  example,  could  be  more  keen  than  the  picture 
of  the  supper-room  in  an  English  mansion  during 
a  fashionable  party  at  which  the  following  bri^ 
dialogue  takes  place : 

She— After  all,  there's  nothing  better  than  the  wing  of  a 
chicken  I    !s  there,  General  ? 

He— 1  never  tasted  the  wing  of  a  chicken.  I  only  know 
the  legs!  When  I  was  youngs  you  know,  my  parents 
always  ate  the  wings,  and  now  my  children  always  do ! 

POEMS 
The  Book  of  the  Hills,  by  O.  C.  Auringer  (Henry 
Stowell  &  Son,  Troy),  is  a  volume  of  poems  which 

are  only  occasionally  poetic. The  Substance  of 

His  House,  by  Prosser  Hall  Frye  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York),  is  very  sentimental  substance — 

indeed  it  were  better  called  stuff. The  Rev. 

Benjamin  Copeland  has  published  through  Messrs. 
Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York,  Poems  Pastoral  and 
Psalms.  The  pastorals  are  poor,  but  under  the 
next  head  there  are  some  beautiful  lines.  In  read- 
ing them  one  feels  that  it  is  their  manifest  destiny 
to  be  set  to  music.  They  are  both  expressive  and 
spiritual. 

BOOKS   FOR   YOUNG   PEOPLE 

Mr.  James  Otis  continues  to  enjoy  popularity  as 
a  writer  of  boys*  books.  His  With  Lafayette  at 
Yorktown  combines  history  and  fiction  in  judicious 
proportion;  it  shows  how  two  boys  joined  the 
Continental  army  and  went  through  Lafayette's 
campaign  as  soldiers  and  spies.  The  pictures  of 
camp  life  are  interesting.  Mr.  Otis  has  also  written 
Wrecked  on  Spider  Island,  a  tale  of  marooning, 
treasure-finding,  insurance-wrecking,  etc.,  etc. — 
quite  improbable,  of  course,  but  pleasing  to  the 

boyish  imagination.     (A.  L.  Burt,  New  York.) 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Ellis,  in  The  Phantom  of  the  Rtver, 
adds  another  to  his  long  list  of  stories  having  as 
heroes  bo3rs  with  quite  preternatural  sagacity. 
(H.  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  PhUadelphia.) 

A  book  of  suggestions  for  arranging  a  home 
stage  for  the  performance  of  Fairy  Tale  Plays  has 
just  been  issued  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York.  The  author,  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell,  has  prepared 
several  other  books  in  the  same  line.  This  book 
dramatizes  the  familiar  fairy  plays,  "The  Forty 
Thieves,"  "Red  Riding  Hood,'^  "Beauty  and 
the  Beast,"  "Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,"  " Cinder 


ella,"  « The  Sleeping  Beauty,"  "  Bluebeard,**  and 
others. 

!r  It  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  people  to  know 
that  The  Three  Homes :  A  Tale  for  fathers  and 
Sons,  was  written  by  Canon  Farrar,  who  states  in 
his  preface  that  this  is  the  only  piece  of  literary  work 
to  which  he  had  not  before  attached  his  name* 
The  three  homes  are  those  of  three  boy  friends — 
thxee  cricketers ;  boys  of  different  temperament,  and 
growing  up  under  entirely  different  influences.  It 
is  a  book  that  would  be  as  valuable  to  the  fathers  of 
boys  as  to  the  boys,  as  the  writer  had  specially  in 
mind  methods  of  discipline  and  home  influence. 

(E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.)- The  writer  of 

A  Virginia  Cavalier,  Molly  Elliott  Sea  well  (Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York),  has  told  in  a  most  sympa- 
thetic spirit  the  story  of  the  boyhood  and  youth  of 
George  Washington.  The  home  life  at  Ferry 
Farm  and  Mount  Vernon,  and  at  Grey  Court,  the 
home  of  Lord  Fairfax,  reveals  the  high-mindediness 
and  refinement  of  the  three  homes  in  which  George 
Washington  is  said  to  have  grown  up.  Little  is 
said  of  the  three  brothers,  but  Betty  Washington, 
his  sister,  and  his  half-brother,  Laurence  Wash- 
ington, are  brought  well  into  the  foreground  of  the 
story.  There  is  an  Indian  fight,  the  history  of 
the  surveying  experiences  in  the  new  country, 
and  enough  of  the  French  and  Indian  wari  to 
satisfy  the  dramatic  instinct  of  the  boy,  to  whom 
Washington  is  always  a  man  and  a  general. 

It  is  delightful  to  open  such  a  book  as  The 
Child  World,  by  Gabriel  Setoun  (John  Lane, 
New  York),  charmingly  illustrated  by  Charles 
Robinson.  Every  illustration  is  a  delight,  from 
the  wee  littie  maiden  in  the  upper  comer  of  the 
fly- leaf  to  the  little  maiden  in  tlM^  lower  comer  of 
the  last  fly-leaf.  The  following  poem,  illustrated 
by  a  demure  little  maiden  holding  the  flnger  of  one 
hand  in  the  other,  is  irresistible— only  one  of  the 
many  to  which  that  adjective  might  be  applied  in 
this  delightful  book  of  poems  for  children : 

I  saw  a  bumblebee  to-day 

Alight  on  a  nettle-leaf ; 
And  when  he  had  rested  and  buzzed  away, 

He  was  not  buzzing  in  grief. 

"  The  nettle  did  not  sting,"  you  see, 

I  said  to  mother  and  nurse ; 
*'  For  the  nettle  knows  it  he  stung  the  bee, 

The  bee  would  sting  him  worse." 

The  coward  nettles  only  sting 
The  hands  that  are  soft  and  small, 

For  the  gardener  grips  them  like  anything. 
And  they  don't  hurt  him  at  all. 

We  believe  that  no  good  art  is  too  good  for 
children,  but  also  that  children  cannot  be  expected 
to  separate  the  f ad-esque  from  the  picturesque  as 
an  adult  mind  is  able  to.  We  therefore  consider 
In  Childhood'' s  Country,  by  Louise  Chandler  Moul- 
ton,  illustrated  by  Ethel  Reed  (Copeland  &  Day, 
Boston),  an  unsuccessful  book  :  it  is  intended  for 
children,  but  it  can  appeal  only  to  grown  people 
who  are  interested  in  deckle-edged  paper,  expansive 
margins,  and  drawings  very  well  done,  but  of  the 
most  modem  decorative  school. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS 

The  Students^  Series  of  English  Classics,  pub- 
lished by  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  Boston,  has 
just  been  enlarged  ty  Dryden's  "Palamon  and 
Arcite,"  De  Quincey*s  "  Revolt  of  the  Tartars,"  Cai^ 
lyle's  "  Essay  on  Bums,"  and  Goldsmith's  "  Vicar 
of  Wakefield."  Dryden\s  poem  is  edited  by  Wai^ 
ren  Fenno  Gregory,  A.M.,  and  contains  a  valuable 
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htogiapkical  sketch  of  Dryden,  z.  list  of  his  works, 
and  the  comments  on  his  work  by  Johnson,  Scott, 
Macaalay,  Taine,  Saintsbury,  and  Lowell.  "The 
ReToIt  of  the  Tartars  "  is  edited  by  Franklin  T. 
Baker,  Professor  of  English  in  the  Teachers*  Col- 
lege, New  York,  with  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  De 
Quincey.  Carlyle's  '*  Essay  on  Bums  *'  is  edited  by 
W.  K.  Wicks,  M.A.,  of  Amherst,  with  a  biographi- 
cal sketch.  •«  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  '*  is  edited 
by  James  Gilbert  Riggs,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
at  Plattsburg.  N.  Y.  The  book  contains  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  and  list  of  works  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, and  critical  comments  on  Goldsmith  by 
Goethe,  Irving,  Thackeray,  and  Black,  with  valu- 
able notes. 

TTkr  forms  of  Discourse^  by  Mr.  William  B. 
Caiins,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  New  York),  is,  as  its  author  informs  us,  an 
attempt  to  present  the  subject  of  literary  invention 
in  a  form  suited  to  the  needs  of  pupils  in  high 
schools  and  colleges.  A  book  on  rhetoric  is  assur- 
edly one  of  the  hardest  things  to  compile.  Some 
aotnois  assume  that  its  study  is  the  study  of  style, 
and  nothing  else.  When  they  treat  the  forms  of 
discourse,  they  do  so  only  by  way  of  literary 
analysis.  Whereas  style  comes  appropriately  first, 
it  is,  as  we  are  well  reminded,  not  a  study  in  which 
ptogicss  can  be  forced.  In  order  to  reach  normal 
growth,  this  study  should  be  carried  on  simultane- 
oQsly  with  that  of  invention.  Mr.  Caims's  volume 
is  vaJuable  in  this  respect,  and  his  text-book  differs 
from  any  other  now  before  the  oublic.  It  relieves 
that  kmg-felt  trouble  of  the  student  when  asked  to 
piepare  a  composition,  a  trouble  caused  not  so 
moch  by  matters  of  diction  as  by  such  Questions 
as,  **  What  subject  shaU  I  choose  ?"  '<  What  shall 
I  say  about  it  ?"  and  **  How  shall  I  express  my 
thoughts  to  suit  this  particular  occasion  ?'* 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Tlu  Square  of  Sevtns  purports  to  be  **  an  author- 
itative system  of  cartomancy."  Mr.  E.  I.  Stevenson 
in  a  prefatory  note  explains  that  this  is  a  repro- 
doctioo  of  a  famous  and  rare  old  book  by  one 
Robert  Antrobus,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half 
ol  the  eighteenth  century.  Whatever  its  origin, 
those  who  wish  to  pass  an  idle  hour  in  making 
l)cfieve  that  they  believe  in  card  necromancy  will 
here  find  an  elaborate  system  expressed  in  somewhat 
antique  form.  The  book  is  oddly  and  charmingly 
printed.    (Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.) 

One  of  the  most  useful  reference-books  in  The 
Outlook's  editorial  library  is  The  New  York  Chart- 
Hes  Directory,  It  contains  a  vast  deal  of  informa- 
tion, in  brief  space  and  well  indexed,  about  all 
philanthropic  and  educational  societies  and  insti- 
ttttioBs  and  churches  in  the  city.  The  information 
is  authoritative,  as  coming  from  the  Charity  Organ- 
tiatioo  Society.  The  number  and  variety  of  the 
sodetiai  cannot  fail  to  impress  one  with  the  extent 
of  the  charity  work  of  the  metropolis.  There  are 
about  2,000  institutions  mentioned  in  the  500  pages 
of  this  book.  The  title-page  quotes  the  excellent 
■ftotto  of  the  Charitv  Organization  Society,  **  United, 
an  Army  ;  Divided,  a  Mob.** 

//ow  to  LuUn  to  Music^  by  the  well-known  critic, 
Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel  (Charies  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York),  might  justly  be  called  the  music-lover's 
CDchiridioii.  Tiiere  is  scarcely  an  amateur  who 
will  not  fct  more  profit  as  well  as  more  pleasure 
from  orchestral  concerts  after  haying  read  it.  It 
•of  only  evinces  knowledge  of  a  high  order  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  but  the  still  rarer  quality  of 


knowing  just  how  to  adapt  technical  learning  to 
the  average  non-professional  mind. 

Margaret  Huntington  Hooker  has  made  a  col- 
lection of  scarce,  curious,  and  valuable  recipes, 
compiled  from  "  old  and  reliable  sources.**  She 
has  called  the  book  Ye  GentlewomafC s  Housewifery. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co..  New  York.)  A  delightful  in- 
troduction contains  the  following  paragraph  : 

Mrs.  Hannah  Glafs— who  hath  done  more  for  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind  than  all  the  blue  ftockines  of  this  or  any 
other  age.  There  is  fcarcely  a  civilized  ceinjBT  who  hatn 
not  been  benefited  by  her  labours  in  the  cauie  of  human 
happinefs,  and  it  is  one  of  the  indications  of  a  bafe  un- 
gmtefnlworM  th-t  neither  ftatntc  nr^*  ^nriTirr.PTit,  nny, 
not  even  a  biography  or  a  pudding  hath  been  confecrated 
to  her  memory— Mrs.  Glafs's  unparalleled  genius  as 
far  outfhines  and  overtops  that  of  Mrs.  Hemans  and  other 
female  venders  of  empty  poetry,  as  doth  a  white  fricaffee 
oradifhof  buttered  eggs  exceed  the  frothy  evaporations 
of  a  brain  moiftened  by  the  dews  of  Parnaffus.  What 
comparison  can  there  be  between  the  falfe  fentiment  and 
fiimly  phllofoph^'  of  Madame  de  Stael  and  the  folid  pud- 
dings of  Mrs.  Cilafs?  Talk  of  an  Epic  poem !  Verily» 
fentle  reader,  it  is  little  better  than  downright  nonfenfe. 
here  are  the  Iliad,  the  Odyffey.  the  Aeneid,  the  Phar- 
falia,  the  Argonaut,  the  jerufalem  Delivered,  the  Para- 
dife  Loft,  the  Henriade,  and  the  V^ifion  of  Columber. 
But  there  is  only  one  plum  pudding  and  one  Mrs.  Glafs  ! 

This  from  an  American  cook-book  of  the  present 
century  1  Would  that  Mrs.  Glass  had  more  followers 
to-day  !  "  Ye  Gentlewoman's  Housewifery  "  cer- 
tainly would  not  satisfy  the  consciences  of  manv 
of  the  nineteenth  century  housekeepers.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  recipe  for  pancakes  : 

Pan-Cakes  fbould  be  made  with  half  a  pint  of  Milk, 
fait,  three  great  fpoonsful  of  Sugar,  f piced  with  Cinna- 
mon, Cloves,  Rofe-water  or  Lemonbrandy,  just  as  you 
happen  to  have  it.  Flour  ftirred  to  make  a  batter.  If 
you  nave  no  Eggs  or  with  to  fave  them  fupply  the  Place 
with  two  or  three  fpoonsful  of  Lively  eniptings,  but  they 
muft  ftand  five  or  six  hours  to  Rife.  A  fpoonful  or  more 
of  New  England  Rum  makes  pan-cakes  Light.  Flip 
makes  very  nice  Pan-cakes.  In  this  case  nothing  is  done, 
but  to  Sweeten  your  mug  of  beer  with  Molaffes,  put  in 
one  glafs  of  N.  £.  rum,  heat  it  till  it  Foams  by  putting  in 
a  r^  hot  Poker :  and  ftir  it  up  with  Flour  as  thick  as 
other  Pan-cakes. 

The  recipe  for  custaid  pie  is  really  valuable.  In 
turning  the  pages  of  this  book  one  is  impressed 
with  the  simplicity  of  housekeeping  in  our  dav  as 
compared  with  the  days  of  the  famous  Mrs.  Glass ; 
and  this  simplicity  is  due  to  the  labor-saving  de- 
vices of  the  present  day,  and  the  knowledge  of 
chemistry  which  has  taken  from  the  housekeeper 
much  of  the  care  and  work  that  were  inseparable 
from  housekeeping  in  the  olden  time.  Not  the 
least  interesting  of  the  pages  in  the  book  are  those 
devoted  to  the  <'  Approved  secrets  in  physicke  and 
chirurgcry."  Though  one  might  be  grateful  for 
being  spared  the  using  of  many  of  these  <<  approved 
secrets,"  "the  Vapours  and  Hysteric  Fits  "approved 
secret  is  as  valuable  to-day  as  when  it  was  written, 
especially  thb :  "  Endeavor  to  preserve  a  Cheerful 
spirit,  putting  the  best  Construction  on  Every- 
bodys  Words  and  Behavior" — a  little  moral  stim- 
ulant as  useful  to-day  as  when  it  was  prepared. 

— Mr.  Harold  Frederic  writes  to  the  New  York 
"  Times  ^  that  **  the  practice  of  practically  gutting 
new  books  under  the  pretense  of  reviewing  them 
has  been  carried  to  great  lengths  here  by  T.  P. 
O'Connor  in  the  •  Weekly  Sun  *  and  by  W.  T. 
Stead  in  the  *  Review  of  Reviews,*  and  authors 
and  publishers  have  never  quite  made  up  their 
minds  whether  it  is  serviceable  to  the  book  or  not. 
Perhaps  the  general  feeling  was  that  it  helped 
novels,  but  hurt  books  of  travel,  history,  and  the 
like.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  however,  does  not  hold 
this  view,  for  she  is  applying  for  an  injunction 
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against  the  sale  of  the  current  number  of  Stead's 

*  Review/  which  quotes  large  blocks  from  her  book, 

*  Sir  George  Tressady.* " 

Literary  Notes 

— Professor  Maspero's  "  Dawn  of  Civilization  *' 
has  now  been  followed  by  his  "Struggle  of  the 
Nations :  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Assyria."  The  book 
includes  the  story  of  the  Israelite  sojourn  in  Egypt. 

— Professor  Palgrave,  of  "Golden  Treasury" 
fame,  has  been  preparing  an  anthology  of  the  land- 
scape art  of  the  poets,  from  Homer  to  Tennyson. 
It  seems  strange  that  no  one  has  yet  carried  out 
this  idea. 

— The  "  New  Century  Review  "  has  now  made 
its  appearance  in  England.  It  is  to  be  a  monthly 
international  journal  of  literature,  politics,  sociology, 
and  religion,  and  will  be  sold  at  a  sixpence.  Its 
headquarters  are  at  Oxford. 

— Sir  Walter  Besant*s  new  novel  is  to  be  named 
"  A  Fountain  Sealed,"  and  is  to  be  a  romance  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century. 

-^The  newest  quarterly  is  called  "Americana 
Germanica,"  and  is  devoted  to  the  comparative 
study  of  the  literary,  linguistic,  and  other  cultural 
relations  of  Germany  and  America.  The  quarterly 
is  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Marion  Dexter 
Learned,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

— The  rumor  that  the  delay  in  the  publication 
of  a  biography  of  Lord  Tennyson  was  due  to  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  Tennyson  family  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  publishing  certain  portions  is  de- 
clared by  the  London  "  Academy"  to  be  unfounded. 
The  journal  says  that  the  delay  has  been  caused 
solely  "  by  the  magnitude  of  the  work." 

— Mr.  Ford  writes  from  London  to  the  New 
York  "  Tribune  "  that  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth's  stric- 
tures on  the  disappearance  of  certain  passages  of 
Herbert  Spencer's  "  Social  Ethics  "  in  the  revised 
edition  have  brought  out  a  delightfully  character- 
istic letter  from  the  philosopher  in  the  "  Times." 
He  recognizes  the  conflict  between  his  earlier  and 
later  beliefs,  and  confesses  that  he  has  learned 
something  in  the  course  of  the  forty  years  during 
which  he  has  enjoyed  leisure  for  thinking  out  fully 
a  few  things  at  first  thought  out  onlv  in  part.  He 
remarks,  philosophically  :  "  It  wouldf  be  strange  if 
a  writer  on  evolution  contended  that  his  own  ideas 
were  the  only  things  that  had  undergone  no  evolu- 
tion." 

— In  these  days  when  sensationalism  and  strain- 
ing after  effect  seem  to  be  prime  motives  in  jour- 
nalism and  periodical  literature,  it  is  always  a 
reUef,  a  pleasure,  and  an  encouragement  to  turn 
to  the  pages  of  the  "Atlantic  Monthly."  The 
oldest  literary  magazine  published  in  this  country, 
it  has  possessed  throughout  its  long  career  an  un- 
shaken reputation  for  solidity  of  character  and 
finish  of  workmanship  that  has  given  it  an  enviable 
position  among  American  periodicals.  Its  announce- 
ments for  1897  promise  that  the  high  standards  of 
its  past — standards  set  bv  Hawthorne,  Emerson, 
Lowell,  Holmes,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Parkman, 
and  others  of  that  illustrious  group  of  men  of  let- 
ter i — will  be  maintained  with  catholic  taste,  human 
sympathy,  and  trained  skill.  It  deserves  to  have 
conferred  upon  it  by  a  convocation  of  its  con- 
temporaries, in    which   The    Outlook   would    be 


glad  to  join,  the  honorary  title  of  "  Exemplar  lit- 
terarum  Aumanarum"  It  professes  on  its  title- 
page  to  be  devoted  to  "literature,  science,  art,  and 
politics,'*  and  it  lives  up  to  its  profession. 
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Missionary  Progress 
The  Jmuary  number  of  the  **  Missionary  Review 
of  the  Worid  "  contains  an  interesting  summary  of 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  fordgn  mis- 
sions. The  figures  are  taken  from  various  author- 
ities, and  presumably  are  correct.  The  article  b 
by  Dr.  George  W.  Peck,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Ac- 
cording to  his  figures,  in  the  year  1825  there  were 
only  60,000  Christians  in  all  the  mission  churches 
of  the  world.  In  fifty  years  from  that  time  the 
annual  increase  of  Christians  in  mission  fields  was 
about  60,000,  while  in  seventy  years  the  annual  in- 
crease was  about  100,000.  In  other  words,  the 
gain  in  seventy  years  had  risen  from  a  very  small 
Domber  to  100,000  converts  per  year.  In  the  whole 
of  the  first  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ 
the  additions  to  the  Church  were  only  500,000,  but 
DOW  it  b  increasing  at  the  rate  of  100,000  per  year. 
In  the  year  1800  there  were  200,000,000  nominal 
Christians  in  the  whole  world.  During  the  next 
ninety  years  that  number  was  augmented  by 
70/XX),000.  **  Thus  on  the  average  Christianity 
expanded  more  than  thirty  times  faster  during  each 
decade  of  the  missionary  century  than  it  did  during 
eadi  decade  of  the  previous  eighteen  centuries.'* 
Dr.  Peck  then  considers  the  facts  as  related  to  the 
United  States.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  church  membeiship  was  only  one  out 
of  eighteen  of  the  population ;  while  now  it  is  one 
oat  of  four  and  one-half  of  the  population.  That 
is,  our  church  membership  has  increased  from 
about  seven  per  cent,  to  nearly  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  population.  It  is  estimated  that  not 
more  than  8,750,000  copies  of  the  Bible  had  been 
printed  in  the  worid  up  to  the  year  1804,  but  since 
that  time  256,000,000  copies  have  been  issued.  We 
are  well  aware  that  figures  are  not  always  reliable. 
AD  who  bear  the  Christian  name  do  not  possess 
the  spirit  of  Christ ;  and  yet  the  figures  do  bear  a 
certam  testimony  to  the  value  of  Christianitv. 
They  unquestioiLibly  show  that,  while  in  certam 
locafities  the  type  of  Christianity  may  have  been 
higher  in  other  times,  in  the  worid  at  large  the 
ptogress  has  been  greater  than  the  most  sanguine 
Christian  would  have  imagined  if  he  were  not 
familiar  with  the  facts.  We  believe  these  figures 
do  not  exaggerate  the  advancement  which  the 
Church  has  made  during  what  is  properly  called 
the  greatest  misuon  century  in  its  history. 

In  Madagascar 
When  the  French  rule  was  confirmed  in  Mada- 

gaLw...  ...«..,   felt   lii^t  the  era  U   Tiotestant  mis- 

Moas  was  at  an  end ;  that  the  influence  of  the 
FfCBch  would  be  given  entirely  to  the  Roman 
CsthoBcs,  and  that  all  the  splendid  achievements 
cf  Eaglish  Christians  would  practically  be  destroyed. 
Happiljr.  that  anticipation  has  been  proven  to  be 
without  foundation.  The  French  occupancy  of 
the  island  has  thus  far  been  marked  by  great 
■odvation,  an  English  missionary  himself  being 
Ae  wxtnos.  According  to  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Cous- 
ins, since  the  French  assumed  control  the  condition 
of  the  country  in  all  the  large  towns  has  improved. 
Many  roads  have  been  constructed,  and  other  pub- 
Sc  inpnyremenis  are  in  progress.  The  present 
Governor  is  himself  a  Protestant,  and  has  made  it 
dearly  understood  that  Protestantism  will  have  an 


equal  chance  with  Romanism.  The  missionaries 
are  having  to  face  many  difficulties,  but  they  are 
chiefly  in  those  parts  which  the  French  have  not 
been  able  to  penetrate.  As  many  as  four  hundred 
churches  have  been  destroyed,  but  that  is  the  result 
of  a  nationalistic  revival  which  opposes  all  foreign- 
ers, and  Christianity  because  it  is  a  foreign  religion. 
Persecution  is  not  inspired  by  the  Jesuits,  but  is, 
in  part,  directed  ag^st  them.  So  far  as  there  is 
any  religious  element  in  the  movement,  it  is  a 
recurrence  to  the  original  heathenism  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  island.  The  outlook  is  not  by  any 
means  altogether  discouraging.  The  condition  <k 
society  which  always  prevails  where  there  are  a 
large  number  of  resident  troops  is  not  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  missions,  and  the  terrible  hostility  of 
the  more  savage  people  of  the  interior  is  also 
resulting  in  great  suffering  on  the  part  of  many 
native  Christians ;  and  it  has  been  proven  that  the 
faith  of  many  was  only  nominal.  But  a  most  encour- 
aging fact  is  that,  so  far  as  can  now  be  seen,  there 
is  no  indication  on  the  part  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment of  an  intention  to  discriminate  against  any 
special  form  of  Christianity.  Protestants  and 
Romanists  will  have  an  equal  opportunity. 

A  Modem  Apostle 
One  of  the  noblest  missionaries  of  recent  times 
is  the  Rev.  Egeiton  R.  Young,  whose  heroic  ser- 
vice among  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia  is 
now  well  known.  Mr.  Young  and  his  wife  went  a 
thousand  miles  north  of  St.  Paul,  where  the  near- 
est post-office  was  four  hundred  miles  distant,  and 
where  they  received  their  daily  paper  but  twice  a 
year.  He  says  they  "lived  in  a  land  so  remote 
from  cultivation  that  the  word  *  bread  '  was  literally 
unknown,  and  the  petition  '  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread  '  had  to  be  translated  *  Give  us  some- 
thing this  day  to  keep  us  in  life.'  **  He  says : 
"  For  years  we  did  not  begin  to .  live  as  well  as  the 
thieves  and  murderers  in  the  penitentiaries  of 
Great  Britain  and  America,  but  it  was  blessed  work 
and  we  were  happv  in  it."  In  a  vivid  article  in  the 
"  Missionary  Review "  Mr.  Young  gives  a  brief 
account  of  some  phases  of  his  work,  and  tells  the 
story  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  a  written  language.  He  says :  "  In  some 
of  our  villages  eighty  per  cent,  of  our  people  over 
eight  years  of  age  are  now  reading  in  their  own 
tongue  the  blessed  Book."  His  story  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  Indians  to  their  convictions  may  well  be 
read  by  those  who  make  light  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
Lord's  Day,  and  with  whom  a  promise  has  no  bind- 
ing obligation.  Illustrating  this  point,  he  relates 
an  incident  of  failure  on  the  part  of  a  commissioner 
to  meet  the  Indians,  as  he  had  promised,  with  pro- 
visions. The  provisions  were  on  hand,  but  the 
commissioner  had  not  arrived  to  distribute  them. 
The  Indians  waited  two  days  and  three  days,  until 
they  were  almost  starving,  and  when  they  found 
the  commissioner  he  proposed  to  come  to  them  on 
Sunday,  but  they  refused  even  to  receive  their  food 
on  that  day  because  it  was  the  Lord's  Day.  Such 
simplicity  may  excite  a  smile  in  our  easy-going 
time,  but  it  is  a  type  of  loyalty  to  conviction  which 
may  be  wisely  cultivated  in  many  circles.  In  an- 
other place  he  describes  an  interview  between  Mrs. 
Young  and  an  old   Indian,  whom  she  declared 
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to  be  the  most  interesting  Christian  that  she 
had  ever  met,  and  who  Mr.  Young  afterward 
told  her  had  in  earlier  days  been  a  cannibal, 
and  who  had  eaten  his  first  wife.  Yet  that  man 
had  been  so  utterly  changed  that  all  who  knew 
him  felt  that  his  Christianity  was  genuine  and 
vital.  No  one  can  read  the  story  of  the  work 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young  in  the  region  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  without  feeling  that  the  days 
of  heroism  are  not  past,  and  that  many  modem 
Christian  missionaries  have  performed  a  service  for 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  wonderful  as  any  in  the 
apostolic  or  the  martyr  days. 

A  London  Anniversary 

The  church  of  which  the  Rev.  J.  Guinness 
Rogers,  D.D.,  has  been'  pastor  for  thirty  vears  has 
just  celebrated  its  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary. The  Independent  Church  of  Clapham  is 
one  of  the  strongest  in  the  metropolitan  district, 
and  its  pastor  is  now  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
of  the  elder  Congregational  leaders.  The  location 
of  the  church  is  near  the  Clapham  Common.  It 
was  founded  in  1646.  On  a  recent  Sunday  Dr. 
Rogers  preached  special  anniversary  sermons,  and 
others,  like  Dr.  Charles  A.  Berry  and  Principal 
Fairbaim,  took  part  in  the  celebration.  We  quote 
from  the  anniversary  sermon  of  the  venerable 
pastor  as  it  is  reported  in  the  "  British  Weekly  :** 

One  of  the  few  early  facts  known  of  the  Clapham 
Church  is  that  an  early  pastor  (Mr.  William  Bridge,  M.A.) 
was  one  of  the  five  men  who,  in  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly^ stood  out  for  full  liberty  of  conscience.  In  1760  the 
squire  of  the  parish  hired  a  mob  from  London,  who 
wrecked  the  pulpit  and  building,  because  an  obnoxious 
minister  from  Southwark  preached.  Dissent  is  never  an 
attitude  agreeable  to  unreasonable  men,  but  it  was  forced 
upon  the  Congregational  churches.  From  this  starting- 
point  the  Doctor  passed  to  a  vindication  of  the  influence 
upon  national  life  ot  these  quiet,  unobtrusive  spiritual 
churches,  and  an  eloquent  appreciation  of  the  coiurage  and 
faithfubess  shown  by  the  2.U)0  evicted  clergymen  ot  1661 
Btjt  no  church  can  live  upon  its  history.  It  only  lives  as  it 
does  its  work.  It  is  only  atrue  church  as  it  brings  a  message 
to  the  generation,  as  it  accomplishes  its  task,  as  it  becomes 
more  and  more  a  channel  of  hfe  to  men ;  and  for  all  these 
ends  it  must  be  a  living  church.  The  true  church  is  a 
lighthouse  to  men,  in  which  Christ  himself  is  the  light, 
the  inspiration,  the  strength,  and  the  source  of  all  power 
and  help.  This  sermon  was  listened  to  with  the  keenest 
attention  by  a  large  congregation,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  piquant,  forceful,  and  inspiring  ever  delivered  by  the 
Doctor. 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester  on  Socialism 

Economic  liberalism  seems  to  be  growing 
stronger  and  stronger  in  the  English  Establish- 
ment. The  London  "  Clarion  "  reports  that  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  a  recent  lecture  at  Bir- 
mingham on  "The  Church  and  Social  Problems," 
declared  that,  though  he  was  no  coUectivist, 

he  thought  a  special  duty  rested  upon  all  who  in  any 
degree  enjoyed  the  good  things  of  the  existing  system 
to  look  with  very  earnest  and  sympathetic  candor  towards 
those  thoughts  which,  to  use  a  sin;^lc  name,  were  Socialist 
in  color.  There  was  so  much  m  Socialism  which,  it 
seemed  to  him,  echoed  the  spirit  of  the  words  of  Christ 
himself.  He  recognized  in  Socialism  a  largeness  of 
human  aim,  a  desire  for  a  kingdom  on  earth  of  justice 
and  love,  sympathy  for  the  weak,  a  desire  to  control  the 
thrust  and  stress  of  material  forces  and  self-regarding 
impulses  under  the  sway  of  higher  and  more  noble  human 
motives,  and  assertion  of  the  universal  obligation  upon 
every  single  life  of  the  law  of  service  to  God  and  man,  a 
bummg  impatience  of  all  the  open  sores  and  crying  evils 
and  frightful  ineaualities  of  opportunity  and  advantage  in 
our  present  social  life.  Along  with  those  things  he  often 
saw  a  self-denying  personal  disinterestedness,  a  devoted 
toil,  a  consuming  zeal  in  many  of  its  representatives,  in 
honoring  which  Tie  was  sure  that  he  honored  his  Master, 
and  from  which  he  knew  that  he  and  the  like  of  him  haa 
piuch  to  learn  that  was  really  His. 


The  Wants  and  Dangers  of  Syria 
The  veteran  missionary,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Jessup, 
D.D.,  of  Beirut,  has  written  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the   Foreign  Board    of    the   Presbyterian 
Church  on  **  The  Wants  and  Dangers  of  Syria " 
which  we  condense  for  our  readers.     Dr.  Jessup 
asks  for  special  prayer  for  the  thousands  of  Syrian 
men  and  women  who  have  emigrated  from  their 
narive  land  to  North    and    South   America  and 
Australia.  The  number  is  esrimated  at  not  less  than 
eighty  thousand.  •  They   are  exposed   to  peculiar 
temptations  from  the  vices  of  other  lands.    About 
one-third  of  thus  number  return  to  their  homes,  and 
either  help  or  hinder  the  work  of  the  missionaries. 
Dr.  Jessup  then  speaks  with  great  earnestness  of 
the  danger  that  a  corrupt  European  civilizarion  may 
prove  the  ruin  of  Syria.    Great  good  has  already 
been  done  by  the  missionary,  charitable,  and  edu- 
cational insritutions  taken   there  by  the    United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe ; 
but,  on   the  other  hand,  intemperance,  horse-rac- 
ing, and  gambling  have  come  in  upon  the  land 
like  a  deluge.     The  most  serious  menace  to  the 
morals  of  Syria  he  finds  in  the  "  Hotel  Casino  *' 
which  is  now  in  process  of  erecHon  on  one  of  the 
stations  of  the  Damascus  Railway,  at  an  elevation 
of  forty-five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.     Here  a 
French  syndicate  are  building  a  palace  of  gambling, 
designed  to  take  the  place  of  Monte  CaHo  when 
the  license  there  shall  terminate.   It  is  to  be  a  hotel 
with  every  European  luxury  and  attraction.     It  #ill 
draw  multitudes   from    Europe,  and  work   great 
moral  ruin  in  Syria.     Gambling  is  contrary  to  the 
Mohammedan  law,  and  it   remains    to    be    seen 
whether  the  vice  which  will  be  driven  out  of  Europe 
will  be  sanctioned  there.     Well  may  the  missiona- 
ries pray  to  be  delivered  from  the  corrupting  influ- 
ences of  Occidental  civilization,  which  often  do 
more  harm   than   the  missionaries  can  do  good! 
Dr.  Jessup  asks  also  that  Christian  people  pray 
that  the  restrictions  on   the  printing    of    books, 
tracts,  and  newspapers  should  be  removed.     At 
present  they  are  intolerable.     He  also  asks  prayer 
that  the  missionaries  may  have  the  grace  of  pa- 
tience, declaring  that  the  present  crisis  in  the  East 
is  a  test  of  courage  and  patience.     All  who  have 
had  the  priArilege  of  seeing  and  hearing  Dr.  Jessup 
will  appreciate  the  force  of  his  suggestions.     He  is 
not  a  man  to  be  led  away  by  his  feelings.     If  he 
speaks  strongly,  it  is  because  there  is  great  need 
of  such  speech.     It  is  a  burning  shame  that  mis- 
sionaries of  selfishness  and  crime  should  follow  the 
mi^sionaries  of  the  cross  wherever  they  go  around 
the  world,  and  m  large  measure  neutralize  their 
beneficent  work. 

The  Question  of  the  Gown 

A  case  has  just  been  decided  in  the  English 
courts  which  doubtiess  seemed  to  some  to  l^  of 
great  importance,  but  which  in  Americans  can  only 
excite  a  feeling  of  amusement  and  of  pity ;  a  case 
which  could  be  known  only  in  a  land  where  there 
is  an  Established  Church.  It  seems  that  some 
years  ago  a  lady  living  in  Bournemouth,  the  widow 
of  an  English  clergyman,  "  wishing  to  guard  against 
improper  innovations,  left  a  sum  of  money  in  trust 
for  the  clergyman,  on  condition  that  the  black  gown 
was  always  worn  in  preaching,  unless  it  should  be 
made  positively  illegal ;  and,  furthermore,  that  the 
incumbent  should  sign  an  undertaking,  pledging  him- 
self to  fulfill  this  condition  of  the  trust."  A  certain 
Mr.  Selwyn,  who  was  incumbent  of  that  church. 
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refused  to  comply  with  these  conditions,  and  applied 
to  the  court  to  ccmpel  the  payment  of  the  endow- 
ment. That  wais  Uie  case,  and  it  was  appealed 
from  one  court  to  another,  but  in  each  case  the  will 
was  supported.  Mr.  Selwyn  insisted  that  the  use 
of  the  black  gown  itself  was  illegal.  The  whole 
affair  to  an  American  seems  supremely  ridiculous. 
While  a  minister  waa  devoting  his  energies  in  the 
courts  to  the  question  of  what  kind  of  a  garment 
he  might  wear  in  the  public  services,  multitudes  of 
people  were  waiting  for  the  message  of  the  Gospel. 
7*ho6e  who  tithe  mint,  anise,  and  cumin  are  not  all 
dead  yet  t  We  are  thankful,  however,  that  there 
IS  tittle  danger  of  such  a  controversy  ever  arising 
in  this  country ;  and  we  should  think  that  the 
friends  of  the  Establishment  in  Great  Britain  would 
long  for  a  time  when  such  spectacles  would  be 
impossible  there. 

The  Home  Department 
The  Home  Department  for  Biblical  Study  is  one 
of  the  institutions  of  our  time.  Just  where  it  be- 
gan we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  finding  a  place  in 
many  churches.  It  is  more  than  a  department  of 
the  Sunday-school,  although  it  is  usually  adminis- 
U  red  through  the  Sunday-school.  It  is  a  plan  for 
enlisting  a  large  number  of  the  congregation  in  the 
systematic  studv  of  the  Word  of  God.  One  of  our 
suburban  churches,  which  has  had  such  a  depart- 
ment heretofore,  has  recently  taken  an  advance 
step,  with  the  result  that  more  than  a  hundred 
aduUs,  many  of  them  among  the  most  prominent 
nten  and  women  in  the  congregation,  have  signed 
the  pledge  agreeing  to  study  each  week  the  same 
lessoDS  that  are  studied  in  the  Sunday-school.  The 
plan  in  that  church  is  to  have  the  same  passages 
of  Scripture  considered  at  the  weekly  prayer-meet- 
ing, and  often  also  the  subject  of  the  Sunday 
morning  sermon.  The  result  will  be  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  people  of  that  congregation 
will  have  a  systematic  knowledge  of  the  teachings 
oi  Christ  such  as  would  otherwise  have  been 
imposnble.  The  Home  Department  is  one  of  the 
most  important  departments  of  church  work,  and 
one  which  ought  to  find  a  place  in  all  churches. 
lo  the  one  to  which  we  have  referred  the  lessons 
used  are  the  Blakeslee  Lessons  on  the  Teachings 
oi  Christ ;  and  while  the  adults  are  considering  the 
teachings  of  Christ  the  children  will  be  studying 
the  events  in  his  life  and  ministrv.  Thus  the 
whole  church  will  be  at  work  upon  the  same  part 
ci  the  Bible,  and  the  benefit  will  be  instant  and 
oniTefva]. 

Home  Missionaries  and  Hard  Times 

The  times  are  improving  slowly.  Yet  the  pres- 
ent winter  promises  to  he  financially  one  of  the 
severest  which  has  jret  been  expenenced.  The 
fact  that  the  missionary  societies  have  made  such 
a  stTcnuous  effort  to  pay  their  past  debts,  com- 
bined with  the  fact  that  the  times  have  not  as  yet 
generally  improved,  is  making  the  outlook  for  the 
treasuries  <i  some  of  those  societies  far  from 
fiavoiable.  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary 
Society  is  a  case  in  point.  In  common  with  other 
Congregational  societies  it  paid  a  heavy  debt,  but 
it  BOW  finds  itself  obliged  to  face  the  fact  that  its 
fscopcs  this  year  have  been  $110,000  less  than  in 
the  same  months  last  year,  a  decline  of  more  than 
one-half.  Of  this  faUmg  off  $65,000  were  in  dona- 
tions and  M5,000  bi  legacies.  Already  the  appro- 
pfisikms  kr^  **^^*\  scaled  down  to  what  seems  to 


be  the  lowest  possible  point.  The  missionaries  on 
the  frontier  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  long  and 
severe  winter,  in  dire  need  of  all  their  small  sala- 
ries, while  the  directors  of  the  Society  at  home  are 
looking  into  an  almost  empty  treasury.  The  exi- 
gency is  great.  It  can  be  met  only  by  prompt 
action,  and,  if  necessary,  instant  and  general  sacri- 
fice. The  churches  have  not  yet  begun  to  sacri- 
fice. The  wealthy  church  members  have  not  be- 
gun to  give  as  have  the  poorer.  There  is  money 
enough  m  the  possession  of  the  rich  to  lift  all 
these  forms  of  Christian  activity  out  of  their 
embarrassment.  The  cry  that  such  responsibility 
ought  to  be  distributed  is  liable  to  abuse.  The 
poor  usually  give  far  more  in  proportion  than  the 
well-to-do.  If  necessary,  prosperous  'churches 
ought  to  cut  down  their  expenses  and  unite  in  a 
movement  to  prevent  suffering  on  the  part  of  the 
heroic  workers  who  have  undertaken  the  difiiicult 
work  at  the  front.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that 
next  month  may  show  a  great  increase  in  the  re- 
ceipts of  this  Society.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped 
that  there  may  be  an  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  treasury. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Union 
The  recent  celebration  of  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  Ladies*  Auxiliaiy  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Union  again  brings  to  our  attention 
that  excellent  organization,  of  which  we  have  before 
spoken,  and  which  is  doing  such  an  active  work  in 
the  northern  section  of  our  city.  Although  the 
Union  is  scarcely  nine  years  Old,  its  beneficent  influ- 
ence has  already  been  so  effectually  spread,  and 
the  advantages  of  its  existence  become  so  apparent, 
that  both  in  and  out  of  its  immediate  district  have 
arisen  friends  who,  notwithstandmg  the  hard  times, 
have  enabled  it  to  carry  on  and  enlarge  its  work, 
while  maintaining  its  reputation  for  always  meet- 
ing its  engagements  promptly.  Having  for  its 
object  the  upbuilding  of  character,  it  proceeds  by 
providing  a  comfortable  place  of  resort  for  the 
young  men,  wherein  they  will  be  free  from  tempta- 
tions to  evil,  and  may  enjoy  the  advantages  of  gym- 
na5ium,  baths,  educational  classes,  lectures,  con- 
certs, etc.  Religious  meetings  in  its  rooms  are  not 
a  feature  of  its  work,  but  the  Christian  spirit  and 
example  extends  throughout.  Every  youi^g  man 
is  considered  a  gentleman  and  expected  to  con- 
duct himself  as  such,  and  this  simple  rule  is  the 
only  one  which  has  ever  been  needed.  The  U  nion*s 
property,  comer  Westchester  and  Bergen  Avenues, 
is  finely  located,  and,  although  the  building  is 
small,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  replace  it  before 
many  years.  The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  aims  to  pro- 
vide for  the  girls  some  of  the  advantages  which 
the  Union  offers  the  young  men.  Considerable 
attention  has  also  been  given  to  fresh-air  work 
among  the  poor.  By  their  own  efforts  the  ladies 
have  raised  over  three  thousand  dollars,  but  the 
scope  of  their  work  has  been  very  much  hampered 
by  being  obliged  to  conduct  it  so  that  it  would  not 
interfere  with  that  of  the  Union  proper,  and  an  an- 
nex building  exclusively  for  their  purposes  is  very 
much  needed. 

Texas  Christian  Lectureship 
The  Texas  Christian  Lectureship  held  its  four 
days'  annual  session  for  1896  in  the  eariy  part  of 
December  at  Bonham.  This  lectureship  is  a  kind 
of  spiritual  and  intellectual  exchange  maintained 
by  the  preachers  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  Texas, 
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and  its  educational  influence  has  been  a  great 
agency  for  good  for  many  years.  The  programme 
committee  assigns  a  number  of  the  strongest  men 
in  the  State  to  discuss  certain  vital  issues  confront- 
ing the  churches ;  they  are  required  to  write  their 
lectures  and  mail  them  to  certain  other  ministers 
appointed  to  review  the  lectures,  so  that  the  Asso- 
ciation has  the  benefit  of  the  original  treatment, 
and  also  the  mature  and  scholarly  opinion  of  able 
critics.  This  method  of  treatment  secures  broad 
and  practical  results,  and  especially  helpful  they 
have  been  to  the  younger  men  of  the  State.  The 
following  partial  list  of  themes  and  speakers  gives 
an  idea  of  the  scope  and  trend  of  the  recent  meet- 
ing :  **  Harmony  of  the  Work  of  Evangelist  and 
Pastor*'  was  aoly  discussed  by  the  Rev.  B.  B. 
Sanders,  of  Austin ;  *»  The  Bible  in  the  Light  of 
Modem  Research,"  by  the  Rev.  F.  N.  Calvin,  of 
Waco,  was  much  enjoyed,  though  perhaps  not  of 
equal  acceptance  to  all.  *'  The  Gospel  in  the 
Cities,"  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Lowber ;  "  The  Gospel  in  the 
Country/ by  the  Rev.  C.  McPherson;  "An  Edu- 
cated Ministry,"  by  Professor  Comparethe ;  and  a 
large  symposium  on  "  The  Working  Church,"  seven 
phases  of  which  were  presented  by  as  many  special- 
ists in  as  many  departments  of  work,  all  elicited 
close  attention  and  deep  interest.  One  of  the  most 
enjoyable  features  of  the  lectureship  was  the  Nor- 
mal Bible  Lecture  given  each  morning  by  experts 
in  that  line  of  work.  The  general  supervision  of 
the  sessions  by  the  venerable  Charies  Carlton, 
President  of  Cariton  Female  College,  did  much 
toward  making  the  social  features  of  the  lecture- 
ship a  success.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  minis- 
ters of  the  several  denominations  of  other  States 


might  not  profitably  maintain  a  lectureship  similar 
to  this  one  in  Texas. 

A  Down-Town  Church 

The  Metropolitan  Temple  of  New  York  City 
has  just  issued  its  annual  report.  During  the  year 
284,925  people  have  attended  its  services,  being  an 
average  of  5,450  per  week.  Dr.  Cadman  has  re- 
ceived into  church  fellowship  340  members,  and 
the  educational  and  literary  sides  of  this  phenom- 
enal growth  have  been  cared  for  by  numerous  cir- 
cles, class-meetings,  sewing-schools,  choirs,  etc. 
The  broader  evangelical  school  finds  expositions  in 
the  preaching,  whUe  the  chaige  that  this  does  not 
secure  adequate  spiritual  results  is  not  sustained  by 
the  facts  of  this  particular  case.  The  concerts  are 
given  weekly.,  also  the  lectures.  Both  are  free  to 
the  people.  During  the  year  Dr.  Abbott,  Dr. 
Joseph  Agar  Beet,  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Watkinson,  Dr. 
Buckley,  Bishops  Warren,  Newman,  and  Andrews, 
have  preached  m  the  Temple,  and  the  Sunday  even- 
ing audiences  in  this  down-town  church  orer- 
crowd  the  building,  numbering  from  1,500  to  1300 
people. 

I8  This  a  New  Denomination  ? 

A  church  is  to  be  erected  in  North  Adams,  Mass., 
to  be  known  as  The  Church  of  Glad  Tidings.  Its 
distinctive  article  of  faith  will  be  what  is  known  as 
Conditional  Immortality,  or  life  in  Christ  alone. 
It  will  be  open  to  pastors  of  various  denomina> 
tions,  but  the  teaching  will  not  all  be  according  to 
accepted  orthodoxy.  When  the  divergence  is  so 
slight,  is  another  denomination  necessary  ?  This 
will  be  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-seventh,  or 
thereabouts,  in  this  country. 
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**  Divine  Healing  " 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  think  you  hardly  meet  the  case  in  your  reply  to 
"  C.  R."  in  your  issue  of  December  5.  "  C.  R."  asks : 
1.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  Scriptural 
foundation  for  the  belief  in  divine  healing  ?  You 
answer.  For  a  belief,  yes ;  see  Psalm  ciii.,  3.  You 
might  have  quoted  a  very  large  body  of  Scripture 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  warrant  for  that  belief. 
See  Isaiah  liii.,  4 ;  the  Hebrew  is  *'  He  bore  our  sick- 
nesses." See  also  Matthew's  understanding  of  this 
text  (Matthew  viii.,  17).  See  also  the  name  by 
which  God  revealed  himself  (Exodus  xv.,  26),  *'  I  am 
Jehovah  Rapha,"  />.,  Jehovah  your  repairer,  healer, 
etc.  See  also  Job  xxxiii.,  19-30  inclusive;  Deuter- 
onomy vii.,  15 ;  2  Chronicles  xxx.,  20 ;  Psalm  xxx., 
2, 3,  and  many  others  in  the  Old  Testament.  In 
the  New  Testament  a  very  notable  proof  is  found 
in  a  right  translation  and  interpretation  of  Acts 
iv.,  7-l2.  See  the  account  of  the  healing  of  the 
lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  temple.  Peter  and 
John  were  examined  by  the  Council,  inquiring,  "  In 
what  power  or  in  what  name  did  ye  do  this?" 
Notice,  the  only  question  being  considered  is.  By 
what  means  was  this  cure  effected  ?  There  is  no 
ambiguity  about  the  question,  and  the  answer  is 
eaually  clear:  "Rulers  of  the  people  and  elders 
of  Israel,  if  we  be  inquired  of  as  to  the  good  deed 
done  to  the  ailing  man  (as  to  how  he  has  been 
healed),  be  it  known  unto  you  that  by  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  .  .  .  doth  this  mm  9taQd 


here  before  you  whole,"  and  there  is  not  salvation 
(Greek  soteria,  t.  ^.,  healing,  soundness,  health)  in 
any  other,  for  there  is  none  other  name  given  under 
heaven  or  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved, 
I.  /.,  healed,  Greek  todxo. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  salvation  of  the 
soul;  that  was  not  the  subject  of  inquiry,  neither  is 
it  in  the  text.  Peter  so  understood  it  and  answered 
accordingly.  As  to  James  v.,  15,  the  statement  is 
not  that  the  anointing  shall  heal  the  sick,  but  that 
"  The  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  "  (Greek  sodto),  s.  ^., 
heal  the  sick.  For  the  use  of  the  Greek  sodzc  see 
Mark  v.,  23 ;  Luke  viii.,  36 ;  Acts  xiv.,  9,  and  xxvii., 
34,  where  it  is  rendered  healed  or  made  whole 
physically.  But  the  text  demands  that  the  praver 
shall  be  energized  and  inwrought  by  the  divme 
energy.  To  me  the  plain  teaching  of  the  Bible 
seems  to  be  that  divine  healing  is  a  legitimate  part 
of  the  inheritance  of  those  who  are  ob^ient  to  God 
in  all  things  and  who  believe  for  it,  but  it  is  no- 
where promised  to  the  disobedient  or  the  unbeliev- 
ing. 

2.  As  to  Mark  xvi.,  9-20,  being  a  later  addition, 
that  would  greati^  strengthen  the  claim  of  those 
who  believe  in  divine  healing,  because  of  the  di- 
rect testimony  of  verse  20  to  the  belief  and  the 
experience. 

You  say  of  this  passage,  to  wit,  verse  18,  ♦*  If  it  be 
a  valid  argument,  it  is  a  guarantee  against  the  effect 
of  an  overdose  of  morohine."  Which  is  true,  but 
only  to  "  those  who  are  believing  these  things  " — see 
Yquo^s  translation.    This  promise  belongs  only 
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to  those  who  believe  these  things,  and  it  is  no  guar- 
antee against  presumption. 

As  to  Matthew  xyii.,  20,  you  say  nothing,  and  yet 
it  is  a  plain  statement,  and  requires  for  its  proof 
only  the  condition  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
b^eTer.  The  trouble  is  we  do  not  believe  God 
and  appropriate  what  he  gives.  Consequently  we 
do  not  realixe  the  promised  results  of  faith. 

Again,  you  say  as  to  the  other  texts  the  promise 
to  nith  18  always  conditional,  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly on  the  use  of  means.  Clearly  this  is  not  so 
understood  by  those  who  accept  them  as  inculcating 
faith  for  divine  healing. 

As  to  the  claim  of  freedom  from  bodily  ills  being 
too  sweeping,  if  the  above  conclusions  be  correct, 
.then  ttiose  who  believe  have  a  right  to  claim  deliv- 
•ennce  from  sickness,  but  only  unwise  persons 
would  think  that  the  body  should  not  grow  old,  or 
•<fie.  The  last  enemy  (Death)  has  not  yet  been 
^lestroyed.  As  to  paralysis  and  cancer,  they  are  in 
these  oays  often  cured  m  answer  to  ^  the  prayer  of 
faith,"  as  is  proven  by  a  constantly  increasing  vol- 
ume of  unimpeachable  testimony. 

3.  Is  there  ground  in  John  xiv.,  12,  for  the  claim 
l3iat  we  should  effect  cures  by  the  methods  which 
Christ  employed,  namely,  by  prayer  and  the  laying 
oo  of  hands  ?  You  answer  *'  may,"  not  *<  should." 
*"  Many  cases  are  amenable  to  such  treatment,  pro- 
vided thev  have  the  same  faith  in  it  which  the  sub- 
]ecu  of  Jesus'  treatment  had."  Quite  right,  and 
there  is  no  promise  to  any  other  faith.  And  this 
win  include  all  lepers,  etc.,  who  have  the  same 
£aith. 

In  your  reference  to  Hebrews  ii.,  9,  it  seems  to 
me  that  text  will  not  bear  your  construction.  The 
question  is  not  death,  but  *'  divine  healing  "  of  the 
aum  when  sick. 

As  you  say,  and  that  wisely,  controversy  should 
be  avoided ;  it  is  unprofitable,  and  seldom  produc- 
tive of  good.  The  Christian  should  bear  testimony 
to  the  &ts  of  experience. 

As  to  Christian  Science,  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
:  system  should  not  be  named  "  Christian ;"  but,  as  I 
ondeistand  C.  R.,  his  inquiries  do  not  relate  to 
'Christian  Science,  but  to  divine  healing  pure  and 
simple,  which  I  believe  to  be  an  eminently  Scrip- 
rural  belief,  and  verified  in  experience.  And  I 
•be&eve  the  supreme  value  and  interest  in  Chris- 
tiamty  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  stands  for  a  com- 
plete regeneration  of  the  man  in  spirit,  soul,  and 
6ody— MdaDy,  politically,  and  religiously. 

[We  agree  with  you  that  *^  Christianity  stands 
for  a  complete  regeneration  of  the  man  m  spirit, 
•Oul*  and  body."  But  there  can  be  no  common 
Boood  for  argument  upon  the  subject  with  one  who 
OSDies*as  we  understand  you  to  do,  that  the  Scriptu 
lal  promise  to  fadth  is  **  always  conditioned  expressly 
or  impliedly  oo  the  use  o^  means  "  for  the  securing  of 
tLe  thing  prayed  for.  Such  denial  we  regard  as  a 
serioos  and  mischievous  error.  We  are  exhorted 
Co  wtMk  out  our  oun  salvation,  because  it  is  God 
who  works  in  us.  To  except  cases  of  disease  from 
this  rule,  which  we  apply  in  every  other  case,  finds 
■o  wanant  that  we  can  discover  either  in  Scripture 
or  in  ieasoo.~THB  Editors.] 

The  BiUe  and  Small  Type 
7>M/  Bdit9rs  of  7%e  Outlook  : 
One  of  my  parishioners  has  given  me  such  a 
^  illnstiatioo  of  the  ill  effect  of  fine  print  in 
i  that  I  send  it  to  you,  hoping  that  it  may  add 


to  the  force  of  my  appeal  to  the  American  Bible 
Society  published  in  your  issue  of  October  1 7. 

Thus  lady  is  one  of  those  people  who  excuse 
their  own  failures  in  duty  by  cultivating  a  tender 
conscience  for  the  sins  of  other  people,  and  espe- 
cially of  members  of  the  Church. 

She  attends  church  occasionally,  and  is  in  every 
way  a  most  correct  person  as  the  worid  goes,  but 
has  always  rejected  all  appeals  made  to  her  to  come 
out  and  make  a  public  profession  of  faith  in  Christ ; 
although  her  only  son  is  a  professed  Christian. 

I  was  making  an  appeal  to  her  to  become  one  of 
Christ's  flock,  both  on  her  son's  account  and  on  her 
own,  when,  after  she  had  positively  refused  to  do 
so,  I  said  to  her : 

**  You  are  quieting  your  conscience  by  dwelling 
on  the  faults  of  others ;  do  you  read  your  Bible  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  she,  "  I  do  not.  There  was  given 
to  me  when  I  was  a  child  a  Bible  in  very  small 
print,  and  it  has  been  years  now  since  I  read  it,  for 
I  found  that  it  hurt  my  eyes." 

My  reply  to  this  was  to  give  her  a  set  of  the 
24mo  edition  of  the  Gospels  published  by  the  Bible 
Society  in  separate  volumes. 

The  moral  of  the  story  is  plain. 

J.  R.  T. 

Bryan,  Texas. 

[Our  correspondent's  point  is  well  taken,  but  we 
are  not  so  sure  about  the  plainness  of  the  moral. 
We  doubt  if  so  naive  a  sinner  would  read  her  Bible 
if  it  were  printed  in  display  pica.  We  should 
suggest  trying  her  with  the  thumb-nail  Bible  pub- 
lished by  the  Oxford  University  Press,  which  is  so 
small  that  it  can  be  read  only  by  the  aid  of  the 
little  magnifying-glass  which  is  carried  in  a  little 
pocket  inside  the  cover.  Perhaps  Curiosity  would 
accomplish  what  Conscience  apparently  cannot. — 
The  Editors.] 

Indian  Reform 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  opinions  of  Dennis  Crowley  on  the  manage^ 
ment  of  the  Reservation  Indians,  in  The  Outlook 
of  November  14,  have  interested  me  very  much. 
I  cannot  speak  from  an  experience  of  twenty-seven 
years  Mrith  Reservation  Indians,  as  Mr.  Crowley 
does,  but  can  most  heartily  indorse  every  point  he 
makes,  and  would  hke  to  add  a  few  more.  To  us 
who  live  with  the  Indians,  and  who  work  for  their 
advancement,  it  often  seems  as  though,  in  the 
management  of  Indians  by  Government  officials, 
theory  were  ruling  and  had  even  *'  run  to  seed," 
while  many  practical  points  had  been  lost  sight  of 
entirely. 

1.  As  to  the  selection  of  agents,  not  only  should 
an  agent  be  both  capaHe  and  honest,  but  if  he  b 
to  be  a  civilizing  and  an  uplifting  force,  he  should 
have  an  ideal  to  work  towards.  The  man  who 
thinks  that,  no  matter  what  is  done  for  the  Indians, 
they  are,  and  always  will  remain,  senseless  de- 
pendents on  our  paternal  Government,  is  mani- 
festly out  of  place  in  the  ofiice  of  Indian  agent. 
Under  the  leadership  of  such  a  man  the  Indians 
will  not  make  the  progress  that  they  can  and  will 
make  under  a  wise  leader.  For  to  the  Indians  the 
agent  and  the  agent's  opinions  are  supreme.  What 
be  thinks,  they  think.  And  if  he  tMnks  and  says 
they  will  always  remain  what  they  have  been,  then 
remain  so  they  mujt»  There  is  no  use  trying  to  do 
differently. 

2.  If  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selec- 
tion of  agents,  what  should  be  said  regarding  the 
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selection  of  inspectors  ?  If  the  inspector  is  "  kith 
and  kin  "  to  the  dishonest  or  incompetent  agent, 
how  is  reform  possible  ?  If  an  inspector  finds  an 
agent  unfit  for  office,  yet  for  political  reasons 
*'  whitewashes  "  that  very  agent,  and  bolsters  him 
up  in  his  iniquity,  what  are  the  friends  of  good 
government  to  do  ?  I  greatlv  fear  that  the  rule  of 
the  political  machine  in  Indian  affairs  has  ceased 
mere  in  the  imagination  of  some  people  than  in 
actual  fact. 

3.  In  some  cases  greater  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  distributing  Government  supplies.  The 
giving  of  wagons,  harness,  plows,  and  seed  should 
be  done  judiciously ^  with  a  view  to  stimulate  self- 
help,  not  so  as  to  take  the  place  of  it.  A  sys'tem 
which  squanders  Government  money  by  giving  to 
Indians  constantly  and  unwisely  is  no  system  at 
all.  It  pauperizes,  instead  of  teaching  thrift  and 
economy,  and  is  a  lasting  detriment  to  the  cause. 
Too  often  such  promiscuous  giving  of  Government 
supplies  is  used  by  unworthy  agents  to  curry  fkvor 
with  the  Indians  to  get  them  to  sign  petitions 
asking  the  Government  to  retain  in  office  these 
agents,  who  thus  use  their  office  only  for  their  own 
selfish  ends.  Such  men  care  not  how  much  they 
ruin  the  Indians,  their  only  ambition  being  that 
they  may  be  allowed  to  continue  "  feeding  at  the 
public  crib." 

4.  In  some  quarters  a  brighter  day  will  dawn  for 
the  Indian  when  his  true  standing  before  the  law 
is  better  defined.  For  the  last  decade  or  more 
much  has  been  said  and  written  about  securing  for 
"  poor  Lo  "  his  just  rights,  and  the  sentiment  now 
prevailing  is,  *<  Let  the  Indian  have  a  white  man's 
chance."  Nothing  could  be  more  just  than  this. 
But  let  not  the  sentimental  obscure  the  practical 
side  to  all  this !  When  an  Indian  becomes  a  trans- 
gressor— what  then  ?  The  white  man  under  such 
circumstances  is  amenable  to  the  law.  To  what 
law  shall  the  In(Uan  be  held  amenable?  The 
State  court  and  its  officials  are  near  at  hand,  but 
they  hesitate  to  interfere,  because  the  Indian  is  a 
ward  of  the  Government.  Cases  of  murder  are, 
indeed,  tried  by  th*;  Federal  courts,  but  the  many 
cases  of  lesser  importance  too  often  go  unpunished, 
either  because  the  great  dignity  of  the  Federal 
court  fotbids  its  stooping  to  attend  to  them,  or 
because  to  the  judge  of  the  Indian  court,  if  such 
court  has  any  existence  whatever,  nothing  is  known 
of  law,  justice,  or  equity,  and  caprice  or  favoritism 
rules.  If  the  Indian  is  to  become  a  good  citizen, 
he  should  be  taught  to  know  what  the  law  is,  and 
he  ought  to  be  made  to  obey  it. 

5.  The  Government,  through  the  agent,  ought  to 
deal  with  a  firm  hand  with  such  questions  as  mar- 
riage amongst  the  Indians,  the  power  of  the 
heathenish  "  medicine-man,"  and  the  demoralizing 
"ghost-dances."  No  doubt  there  are  tribes  who 
are  not  far  enough  advanced  to  be  ready  for  re- 
forms along  these  lines.  But  there  are  tribes  who 
are,  ready,  and  in  their  cases  the  apathy  of  Gov- 
ernment on  these  points  becomes  the  silly  doting 
of  the  rich  uncle  who  clothes  and  feeds  his  erring 
nephew,  while  the  erring  nephew  continues  unie- 
buked  in  his  erring  way.  X.  Y.  Z. 

Unifonn  Rates 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Your  kindly  notice  of  my  monograph,  "  A  Gen- 
eral Freight  and  Passenger  Post,"  in  The  Outlook, 
failed  to  call  attention  to  the  fundamental  principle 
on  which  I  base  all  of  my  conclusions. 


The  Penny  Post  scheme  of  Sir  kowland  Hill  was 
founded  on  the  principle  that  any  rate  that  would 
pay  the  cost  of  the  transportation  of  a  piece  of 
postal  matter  for  the  shortest  distance  in  a  postal 
system  would  pay  the  cost  of  the  service  for  the 
average  post,  andf  was,  therefore,  the  cost  of  ser- 
vice rate  which  should  be  adopted  as  the  uniform 
standard  rate  for  all  distances  within  the  postal 
system. 

Relying  upon  the  adoption  of  this  principle  as 
certain  to  produce  the  best  results  both  for  the 
Government  and  for  the  people,  Mr.  Hill  proposed 
at  one  sweep  to  reduce  the  average  charge  of  the 
inland  postage  of  England  from  about  twenty  cents 
a  sheet  to  two  cents,  and  to  make  the  rate  from 
Land's  End  to  John  O'Groat's  the  same  as  that 
then  charged  from  London  to  the  nearest  vUlage. 
He  offered  this  scheme  to  the  English  people  in 
the  spring  of  1837 ;  in  January,  1840,  it  was  Eng- 
lish law  and  in  course  of  application. 

Now,  it  is  in  the  application  of  this  cost  of  the 
service  principle  to  railway  tariffs  that  I  seek  for 
the  solution  of  the  railway  problem ;  and  I  hope  for 
it,  when  applied  under  the  control  of  the  post-office, 
the  same  wonderful  results  in  general  transportation 
that  have  come  from  its  adoption  in  our  ordinary 
postal  business. 

I  am  enthusiastic  enough  to  hope  that  when  the 
twentieth  century  opens,  my  scheme,  or  something 
similar  to  it,  may  be  American  law  and  in  course 
of  application  throughout  the  whole  railroad  sys- 
tem of  North  America. 

The  cost  of  the  service  principle  may,  however, 
be  applied  by  any  State  legislature,  at  any  ses.<don, 
to  all  the  stations  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  within 
any  railroad  system,  and  with  beneficial  results  to 
be  measured  only  by  the  extent  of  its  application. 

If  it  had  been  adopted  bv  the  last  New  York 
Legislature,  it  would  have  saved  to  the  people  the 
nine  million  dollars  to  be  expended  on  the  Erie 
Canal,  while  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  have  given 
to  the  railroads  an  ample  return  for  their  services, 
and  would  have  secured  to  every  railroad  station  in 
the  State  the  lowest  possible  uniform  rates  for 
every  day  in  the  year ;  and  these  rates,  these  trans- 
portation taxes,  would  have  been  subject  to  change 
only  at  the  will  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
convened  in  their  General  Assembly. 

My  position  that  railway  rates  should  be  uniform 
for  all  distances  is  indorsed  by  the  highest  author- 
ity. The  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  said, 
in  1888,  that  the  system  of  a  uniform  milk  rate 
then  prevailing  for  all  distances  within  220  miles  of 
New  York  was  the  best  possible  system  that  could 
be  devised  for  the  good  of  all  interested  in  the 
traffic.  This  zone  of  a  uniform  milk  rate  now 
covers  distances  up  to  330  miles,  and  George  R. 
Blanchard,  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  says 
that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
extended  up  to  one  thousand  miles.  The  counsel 
of  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  Railroad  says 
that  the  only  limit  to  the  uniform  rate  should  be 
the  distance  within  which  the  milk  can  be  brought 
to  the  New  York  market  in  fit  condition  for  use, 
and  for  this  reason  the  cost  is  practically  the  same, 
whatever  be  the  length  of  the  haul.  But  trans- 
portation taxes  should  not  only  be  uniform  for  all 
distances ;  they  should  be  determined  by  the  cost 
of  the  service ;  and  the  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate 
has  shown  that  the  present  milk  rate  to  New  York 
is  about  three  times  the  cost  of  the  service. 

Between  all  great  competing  points,  distance  ha^ 
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long  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  the  determination  of 
rates,  and  there  is  a  steady  tendency  toward  the 
application  of  the  cost  of  the  seivice  principle  in 
this  traffic.  My  scheme  makes  this  rapidly  growing 
railway  custom,  in  through  business,  a  common 
law  in  all  railway  tiaffic,  and  provides  that  this  law 
shall  be  enforced  by  the  Government. 

The  evil  in  our  mileage  system  of  rates  is  this : 
Distance  measures  very  accurately  the  cost  of 
transportation  by  human  burden-bearer,  or  by  ox 
team  dispatched  on  a  special  errand.  The  railway 
manager  using  ton  miles  and  passenger  miles  in  his 
local  traffic  is  thus  enabled  to  so  gauge  his  rates 
that  a  man  cannot  quite  afford  to  walk  or  to  hitch 
op  his  cattle.  A  more  effectual  system  for  keeping 
the  districts  through  which  the  railroads  pass  in 
their  original  human  burden-bearer  and  ox-team 
condition  could  hardly  be  devised.  It  would  be 
very  difficult  to  invent  a  system  by  which  one  man, 
the  manager  of  a  railway  system,  could  more  easily 
coovert  the  property  of  the  people  along  his  lines 
to  his  own  private  use  or  to  that  of  the  stock- 
hoUlers  in  his  private  corporation. 

It  Is  this  '*  terrible  **  power  of  the  railway  mana- 
ger, now  rapidly  concentrating  itself  in  the  hands 
of  the  controlling  spirit  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Associ- 
ation of  New  Voric,  that  threatens  both  our  civil 
and  industrial  liberties.  The  object  of  my  book  is 
to  point  out  a  method  to  save  the  State  and  to 
restore  our  general  prosperity. 

James  L.  Cowles. 

New  Haven.  Conn. 

Indolent  Activity 

r#  tkd  Editors  <i/  The  Outlook : 

I  am  sure  if  my  brethren  in  your  office  find  it 
difficult  to  read  this  article  because  the  hand  of  an 
old  man  trembles,  they  will  kindly  decipher  it  as 
best  they  can,  and  ptint  it  if  they  deem  it  worthy. 
I  hare  been  for  years  out  of  the  pastorate,  and 
have  received  most  loving  and  tender  treatment 
from  my  brethren  still  busy  and  tireless  in  this 
great  service.  I  have  wondered  whether  some 
obserrations  and  thoughts  from  one  in  this  retire- 
ment might  not  be  helpful  to  my  beloved  brethren. 
If  these  suggestions  seem  meddlesome,  will  you 
not.  my  brethren,  kindly  forgive,  remembering  the 
sofidtiMle  and  loving  anxiety  natural  to  one  no 
longer  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  ministerial 
Gfe,  although  loving  them  most  fondly  ? 

Sometimes  there  is  a  busyness  which  does  not 
teem  to  accomplish  much.  I  have  thought  that 
perhaps  some  of  our  most  active  ministers  did  not 
always  accomplish  very  satisfactory  results,  at 
teaj(t  not  to  that  degree  which  might  be  expected. 
Why  i5  it?  1  have  asked  myself.  A  possible 
explanation  has  come  to  me  in  some  quiet  hours, 
wUcfa  I  give  here. 

A  well-known  principle  of  physics  is  familiar  to 
alL  Other  things  being  eoual,  a  force  always 
takes  the  direction  of  Uie  least  resistance.  The 
moootain  streams  that  run  down  from  the  hills  of 
New  England  on  their  way  to  the  ocean  make 
»tiaage  figures  in  the  flat  meadowlands  at  the  edge 
ol  the  sea.  Almost  all  the  letters  in  the  alphabet 
are  printed  in  the  green  of  the  salt-water  marshes. 
The  force  of  the  stream  has  cut  the  w:\y  for  the 
water  where  there  b  the  least  resistance. 

I  hare  wondered  whether  my  dear  brethren  of 
the  ministjy  were  not  acting  a  little  too  generally 
oon  this  principle  of  nature.  May  I  illustrate  ? 
Mie  ministeo  of  any  geneiation  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  classes : 


First,  those  who  enjoy  the  active  duties  of  the 
pastorate. 

Second,  those  who  enjoy  the  quiet  duties  of  the 
study. 

The  first  are  pastors  pre-eminently ;  the  second, 
preachers.  No  doubt  the  tendency  is  planted  by 
nature  in  the  disposition  of  any  given  minister 
toward  one  of  these  courses.  But  following  this 
tendency  involves  a  possible  and  serious  mistake. 
For  instance,  here  is  a  pa&tor  who  loves  to  be 
among  his  people.  He  rushes  out  in  the  morning 
to  visit  in  the  homes  of  his  parishioners.  Many 
calls  are  needed,  and  he  seems  to  be  very  active 
and  earnest.  Dropping  into  an  office  or  store,  a 
chat  with  a  lawyer  or  merchant  may  win  the  man 
to  church  attendance  or  pave  thewaj  for  spiritual 
conversation.  The  poor  are  to  be  visited,  and  the 
sick  gently  administered  to.  The  active  minister 
feels  that  he  is  accomplishing  a  good  day's  work 
and  worthy  of  the  •*  well  done  "  when  the  evening 
comes.  But  is  this  true  ?  Has  not  his  life  force 
taken  the  direction  of  the  least  resistance,  whether 
it  is  the  right  direction  or  not  ?  He  has  been 
active,  but  has  he  been  wisely  active?  Supposing 
the  lawyer  or  merchant  won  by  his  pleasant  call 
dropped  into  the  church  on  the  following  Sabbath 
and  heard  only  a  rambling,  disconnected,  indiffer- 
ent talk.  Has  the  minister  gained  anjrthing  by  his 
call  ?  Would  he  not  have  spent  his  time  much 
more  usefully,  at  least  through  the  morning  hours, 
by  hard,  earnest,  devout  study  in  his  library  ?  His 
temptation  is  to  neglect  the  studious  side  of  his 
life  and  work.  A  greater  danger  is,  however,  that 
he  will  satisfy  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  is  nobly 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  parish  by  rushing 
about  here  and  there  when  he  ought  to  be  in  close 
confinement  over  books  and  paper.  He  is  active, 
but  indolently  active.  He  does  the  thing  which  he 
likes  to  do  best,  and  neglects  the  thing  which  he 
needs  to  do.  I  have  seen  men  of  great  natural 
ability  who  have  almost  wasted  their  lives  by  yield- 
ing to  the  temptation  of  taking  the  direction  of  the 
least  resistance. 

But  the  dear  brethren  who  constitute  the  second 
class  are  liable  to  a  similar  temptation.  These 
find  it  easy  to  study.  The  library  wooes  them  and 
holds  them.  Not  the  morning  only  but  the  whole 
day  is  delightfully  spent  in  careful  and  profound 
study  or  thoughtful  composition.  There  are  out- 
side parish  duties  to  be  done,  but  these  are  irk- 
some, and  my  studious  friend  urges  to  his  con- 
science that  he  is  too  sensitive,  and  his  time  too 
valuable,  to  spend  himself  or  it  in  listening  to  a 
recital  of  the  rheumatic  pains  of  the  old  ladies,  the 
ganulous  chatter  of  the  old  men,  or  profitless  talk 
with  lawyers  or  merchants.  But  is  not  this  the 
same  mistaken  tendency,  and  must  it  not  prove 
equally  disastrous  ?  To  do  the  thing  because  it  is 
easy  to  do,  and  inviting,  is  indolent  activity  whether 
on  the  library  or  on  the  street.  The  life  is  taking 
the  direction  of  the  least  resistance,  and  not  the 
direction  of  the  largest  usefulness,  in  such  a  case. 
Now,  my  brethren,  I  have  thought  so  much  of  this 
danger,  and  have  seen  some  of  the  most  honored 
brethren  littie  by  little  lose  their  hold  upon 
the  work  which  they  loved  and  the  influence  which 
they  desired,  that  1  have  presumed  to  write  these 
words.  Few  men,  educated  and  trained,  are  willing 
to  be  absolutely  idle.  No  Christian  can  be.  Quite 
a  considerable  number,  however,  are  content  with 
an  activity  in  the  direction  in  which  they  most  de- 
sire to  be  active. 
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I  have  feared  sometimes  that  the  excessive  use 
of  electives  in  our  institutions  of  learning  tended 
to  develop  vacillating  qualities  in  the  voung  men. 
It  is  doubtless  well  that  a  young  man  should  deter- 
mine the  larger  course  of  his  life,  what  he  will  be, 
what  line  of  study  he  will  pursue.  What  the 
world  needs,  however,  is  men  who  can  hold  them- 
selves rigorously  to  lines  of  work  that  are  not  in- 
viting. This  is  the  final  test  of  success.  To  render 
work  inviting  to  the  young  is  important.  But  those 
of  us  who  have  passed  through  many  years  of  active 
labor  know  that  there  are  many  duties  to  be  done 
because  they  are  duties,  and  not  because  they  are 
particularly  pleasant  or  inviting.  The  sterling  man- 
hood of  New  England  has  been  developed  because 
the  very  fight  for  existence  involved  the  surmount- 
ing of  insurmountable  obstacles.  Not  this  alone, 
for  a  high  and  noble  id^  was  always  present,  and 
it  was  this  which  inspired  a  noble  race  to  this 
heroic  conflict.  The  man  who  does  the  easy  thing 
because  it  is  easy  will  some  time  find  that  his  fel- 
low-men do  not  even  trust  him  with  the  easy  duties 
of  life.  Perhaps  there  is  no  self-deception  more 
insinuating  than  that  a  busy  life  is  necessarily  a 
useful  life.  Not  sheer  downright  idleness,  but  in- 
dolent activity,  is  the  rock  on  which  not  a  few  min- 
isterial barks  go  down. 

Sen  EX. 

Notes  and  Queries 

In  youi  answer  to  my  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  story  of 
Jonah  and  the  whale  you  say—**  There  is  n^ve  doubt 
whether  Christ  did  make  any  reference  to  Jonah  as  **  in 
the  whale's  belly."  But  Matthew  says  that  In  answer  to 
certain  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  Christ  **  said  unto 
them  "—thus  giving  as  Christ's  own  statement  that  which 
follows  in  verses  ^,  40,  and  41  (ch.  xii.).  Do  you  think 
that  Matthew  or  a  **  late  transcriber  "  would  ouote  Christ 
as  sayinff  that  which  he  never  uttered  ?  If  Cnrist  did  not 
say  on  this  occasion  that  which  Matthew  quotes  him  as 
saying,  how  are  we  to  know  that  he  did  say  that  which 
Matthew  quotes  him  as  saying  in  the  sermon  on  the 
Mount  of  OUves  ?  E.  A.  C. 

The  grounds  of  our  belief  in  any  case  lie  in  the 
evidence  given  us.  This  evidence  is  supplied  in 
part  by  a  comparison  of  parallel  accounts,  and  in 
part  by  the  general  character  of  Jesus*  teaching 
and  example.  Our  opinion  that  verse  40  in  Mat- 
thew xii.  is  not  from  Matthew,  but  a  later  hand,  is 
based  on  the  account  in  Luke  (xi..  29-33),  which 
not  only  omits  reference  to  the  **  whale,"  but  ex- 
pressly says  that  Jonah  "  became  a  sign  to  the 
Nin€viUs**  The  "  sign  of  Jonah,"  then,  was  in  his 
preaching  at  Nineveh,  not  in  previous  occurrences, 
of  which  the  Ninevites  were  ignorant.  Verse  40 
in  Matthew  xii.  makes  the  "  sign "  to  have  been 
very  different — his  experience  with  the  sea-mon- 
ster. As  we  have  to  choose  between  these  two 
versions,  we  choose  that  of  Luke  as  being  from 
first  to  last  the  more  self-consistent  We  then 
account  for  the  divergent  version  in  Matthew  as 
having  arisen  from  a  reader  or  preacher,  who  jotted 
down  his  comment  in  the  margin,  which  afterwards 
got  copied  into  the  text,  where  it  stands  as  verse 
40. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  a  statement  you  make  (Decem- 
ber 5)  in  reply  to  "  A  Diligent  Reader."  Now  ••  if  the 
two  sacraments  symbolically  represent  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  Gospel,"  is  it  not  then  best  to  practice  those 
sacraments  m  the  forms  given  and  practiced  in  the  N.  T.? 
Are  we.  for  instance,  wise  to  practice  the  degenerated  form 
of  baptism,  r.  e.,  infant  spnnkling,  in  preference  to  the 
burtalof  Romans  vL.  4,  5 ?  J.  M.  S. 

As  our  correspondent,  in  a  subjoined  note,  ex- 
.plidtly  disclaims  any  desire  to  enter  into  a  discus- 


sion, we  will  explain  that,  in  our  view,  the  symbol- 
ical import  of  baptism  is  in  the  water  itself,  not  in 
its  quantity  or  mode  of  use.  Granting  that  immer- 
sion was  the  usual  mode  in  Palestine,  it  appears 
from  «*  The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  a 
document  of  the  second  century,  emanating  from 
Palestine,  that  baptism  was  already  practiced  other- 
wise ;  that  is,  the  mode  was  varied  as  circumstances 
dictated.  Such  liberty  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
"  degenerate  "  then,  or  to  be  so  now.  Whether  the 
transfer  of  baptism  from  a  rite  signif  ving  confessioo 
of  faith  in  Christ  and  admission  to  his  Church  on 
such  confession,  into  a  right  signifying  consecration 
of  a  child  by  the  parent,  is  legitimate  is  another 
question.  That  such  a  change  in  the  significance 
of  the  rite  has  taken  place  we  do  not  doimt. 

Sometime  perhaps  you  will  print  (or  send  me)  a  list  of 
books  on  the  following  lines :  1.  Devotional  and  spiritual, 
for  use  in  one's  own  quiet  hour  to  cultivate  the  spiritual 
life  of  communion  with  God.  2.  The  Holy  Spirit.  3L 
Books  helpful  in  personal  Christian  work  for  others. 

D.S. 

1.  *<  Between  the  Lights,"  by  Fanny  B.  Bates 
(Randolph,  New  York);  "Daily  Strength  for 
Daily  Needs,"  by  Mary  W.  Tileston  (Roberts 
Brothers,  Boston);  "Good  Cheer  for  a  Year," 
Selections  from  Phillips  Brooks,  and  "Royal 
Helps  tor  Loyal  Living,"  by  Martha  W.  Richard- 
son (Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York) ;  "  Moments 
on  the  Mount,"  and  "Words  by  the  Wayside,*' 
by  Dr.  George  Matheson  (imported  by  the  same)  ; 
"  The  Building  of  Character,"  by  Dr.  J.  R.  MiDer 
(Crowell  &  Co.,  New  Yoric) ;  "  The  Still  Hour.- 
by  the  late  Professor  Phelps,  of  Andover  (Scrib- 
ners  can  supply  it);  A'Kempis's  "Imitation  of 
Christ."  2.  Included  in  the  foregoing.  3.  Dr. 
Cuyler's  "  How  to  be  a  Pastor  "  (Baker  &  Taylor 
Company,  New  York) ;  Dr.  Spencer's  "  Pastor's 
Sketches,"  Stall's  "  Methods  of  Church  Work," 
Canon  Bamett's  "  Practicable  Socialism  "  (Funk  & 
Wagnalls  can  supply). 

Recently  I  heard  a  pastor  in  Chicago  make  this  statc- 
_ient:  tha^  several  years  ago,  when  in  Massachusetts, 
there  was  considerable  agitation  in  regard  to  the  doctrine 


ment:  ihaX  several  years  ago,  when  in  Massachusetts, 

ble  agitation  in  regard  to  the  doctrine 

of  the  *'  larger  hope ;"  at  that  time  he  predicted  that  in 


twenty-five  years  the  question  would  oe  at  rest;  that 
although  not  that  number  of  years  had  passed,  yet  the  idea 
had  been  so  generally  abandoned  that  it  is  scarcely  ever 
mentioned  now.  Quite  the  contrary  was  a  statement 
made  by  another— that  so  many  had  accepted  the  idea  of 
the  "  larger  hope  "  that  there  was  less  occasion  for  discus- 
sion now.    Which  statement  is  the  more  correct  ? 

R.G. 
For  this  part  of  the  country,  at  least,  the  latter 
statement  seems  nearer  truth  than  the  former. 
One  indication  of  its  truth  appears  in  the  proceed- 
ings connected  with  the  installation  especially  of 
Congregational  pastors.  The  insistence,  so  general 
twenty  years  ago,  upon  their  holding  to  the  doctrine 
of  an  endless  punishment  seems  for  the  most  part 
to  have  disappeared.  The  "  Congregationalist '*  of 
December  17,  speaking  for  the  Congregational 
churches,  says  they  "do  not  affirm  that  there  is 
an  eternity  of  conscious  suffering  for  sinners  un- 
changed and  unforgiven."  Instead  of  this,  while 
strenuously  affirming  a  future  retribution,  there  is 
a  disposition  to  affirm  nothing  more,  but  to  leave 
to  God  what  has  not  been  revealed. 

1.  It  is  stated  here  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  led  to 
issue  the  proclamation  of  liberty  for  the  slaves  through  an 
interview  held  with  a  Spiritualistic  medium.  Can  you 
give  any  information  on  the  matter?  2.  What  was  the 
result  of  Joseph  Cook's  investigations  into  Spiritualism  ? 
3.  What  was  the  'Seybert  Conunission  'and  the  nature  of 
its  report?     4.  Are  Mr.  Stead   and    the  Hon.   Arthur 
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SpirituaJists?    S.  Is  2  Cor.  xii ,  1-4,  a  legitimate 
iMtance  of  Spiritaalisna  ?  J.  W.  P. 

I.  No;  we  utterly  disbelieve  it.  2.  Mr.  Cook 
mmply  reported  the  conclusions  of  Professor 
ZdUner,  of  Leipsic,  and  criticisms  upon  them.  The 
**  result  **  was,  in  Mr.  Cook's  view,  that  ZoUner's 
physical  facu  required  further  investigation.  As 
to  inferences  from  these  facts,  Zollner  held  that 
there  was  more  evidence  for  the  agency  of  evil 
spirits  than  of  good.  3.  It  was  a  scientific  commis- 
sion (in  Philadelphia,  we  think)  to  report  upon 
certain  claims  of  Spiritualists.  The  report  was 
tboTonghly  unfavorable,  so  far  as  we  remember, 
and  was  bitterly  resented  on  that  account.  4.  Mr. 
Balfour  is  not ;  as  to  Mr.  Stead  we  do  not  know. 
5.  No;  it  refers  to  ecstasy.  Spiritualism,  or,  as 
we  prefer  to  say,  spiritism,  alwajrs  has  reference  to 
commerce  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 

Be  so  kind  as  to  name  a  tborouffh  but  compact  work 
<not  too  expensive),  such  as  will  give  me:  1.  A  good 
kaowfedge  ol  secular  history  to  serve  as  a  backgrouna  for 
a  ttetter  understanding  of  the  development  of  the  Christian 
Chordi.  2.  A  knowledge  of  andeot  and  mediaeval  his- 
torr,  such  as  will  throw  fight  on  the  genesis  and  growth 
o#  the  civilization  of  today,  <>.,  a  work  on  general  history, 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  evolution.  Is  Fisher's 
*^  Ootliacs  of  Universal  history"  such  a  work?  1  Is 
Fiahcr'ft  **  Brief  Hirtorv  of  the  Nations  "  noticed  in  Book 
Nninher  of  The  Outkxik  practically  an  abbreviated  form 
of  hisOnthnes?  O.  H.  C. 

1.  Stanley's  "History  of  the  Jewish  Church," 
VoL  IIU  Schurer*s  "  History  of  the  Jewish  People 
in  the  Time  of  Christ,'*  and  Uhlhom's  «*  Conflict  of 
Christianity  with  Heathenism  "  will  probably  serve 
ypor  purpose  well.  2.  Fisher's  **  Outlines,"  etc.,  is 
s«ch  a  work,  not  that  it  is  exactly  **  written  from 
the  standpoint  of  evolution,"  but  recognizes  the 
law  of  a  aeveloping  design  in  hbtory.  3.  Practi- 
cally so,  but  with  the  recasting  of  a  considerable 
part  of  it. 

Kladlyanstver  the  followtng  questions:  1.  Which  are 
the  bvst  Ufttories  of  the  United  states?    2.  Which  book 

rr  books)  ol  Herbert  Spencer's  deals  with  evolution  T 
Do  you  loMW  of  any  interpretation  of  George  Mac- 


which  ought  to  have  its  ministers  as  much  as  any 
particular  churches. 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  service-book  used  in  the 
Scottish  Kirk  ?  Where  can  it  be  obtained  ?  2.  Do  you 
know  of  any  books  of  a  similar  nature  which  have  been 
successfully  used  in  evangelical  churches?  Where  can 
they  be  obtained  ?  N.D. 

1.  "EvYoXdytov  [Euchologion].  A  Book  of 
Common  Order,  being  Forms  of  Worship  Issued 
by  the  Church  Service  Society  "  (W.  Blackwood 
&  Sons,  Edinburgh.  Imported  by  anv  bookseller). 
2.  **The  Scriptural  Service  Book  ^'  (Ferguson 
Brothers,  Philadelphia).  "The  Church  Service 
Book,"  by  Dr.  E.  Hungerford  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston).  "  The  Congregationalist."  a  series 
of  Church  Services,  issued  semi-monthly,  each 
issue  a  complete  service  (The  Congregationalist, 
Boston). 


know  of  any  interpretation  of  George  M* 

Goklen  Kev'    or  "Lilith"?    4.  Is   there  any 

llsh  translation  of  Max  Chop's  (I  believe  that  is  the 
*  Vademecum  fiir  Wagnerfreunde  "?  If  not,  is  there 


teakl?^ 
EogSh  tr 

niriil "' 

tmf  £af  llsh  book  on  Wagner's  operas  which  also  gives 
SM  «»lains  the  different  moii/sf  5.  What  are  the 
■■IKitnc  literary  merits  of  Simrock's,  Schroeter's.  and 
FreytajS  trestmi^nt  of  thf  **  NiebelungenHed  "?  Why  is 
Sim;^"   .  ".  -  .-.'..*.»:'.- '--.^  '  ^T,  r..  C. 

1.  Fiske's,  Bancroft's,  Schoulefs,  Khodes's.  2. 
AH  ol  them.  But  see  especially  his  **  Principles  of 
BMocy."  3.  No.  4.  Finch's  "Richard  Wagner 
and  llis  Works;"  Krehbiel's  **  Studies  in  the 
Wasneiian  Drama ;"  the  «*  Bibliography  of  Wag- 
ner's L^t- Motives  and  Preludes.'*  5.  We  cannot 
enter  Into  a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of 
these  translations.  We  believe  that  scholars  do 
fas  fact  consider  Simrock's  the  best. 

Ur  uK^i«i  inci_jiii..u*.  vKu.tn.i.ic  I 'resbyterian  Church, 
etc  iMt  please  tell  vour  readers  what  is  the  **  Church 
of  God  fai  ceoeral."  Is  it  a  new  division  of  Christendom. 
Mb  tM  Kcfomed  Episcopal  Church  ?  and  who  made  its 
OHrtlMttoa  and  canons,  and  where  can  we  hnd  them,  in 
■Bj"li  LT  with  which  the  Kev.  Samuel  Fallows  and 
«Sn  Ofitaioed  Mr.  lialUnKton  Booth  ?  E.  S. 

The  churches  f^r  which  we  have  "  denomina- 
'are  particular  churches.  The  Church  uni- 
Includes  all  these  and  all  sincere  seekers 
r  God,  for  Christianity  is  broader  than  any  of 
the  itms  which  are  covered  by  the  Christian  name. 
Its  **  constitutions  and  canons  "  are  stated  by  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Two  Great  Commandments  (Matthew 
SOL,  36-40).  As  we  understand  it,  Mr.  Booth  was 
as  a  minister   of  this  Church  universal. 


ought  you  also  to  be  humble  ? 

An  Earnest  Reader. 

See  Luke  xxii.,  26,  27,  where  Jesus  inculcates 
the  principle  in  which  he  had  just  given  an  object- 
lesson  by  the  foot- washing.  As  Jesus  had  girded 
himself  for  this  with  a  towel,  so  Peter  (I,  v.,  5) 
exhorts  the  brethren  to  gird  themselves  with 
humility.  Oue  who  regards  the  foot-washing  as  a 
permanent  institution  must  in  consistency  not  have 
more  than  one  coat,  because  this  was  a  special 
injunction  of  Jesus.    (See  Luke  ix.,  3.) 

1.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  series  of  lesson  helps 
for  Sunday-school  scholars  ?  (I  do  not  refer  to  teachers* 
helps,  such  as  "  Pek>ubet's  Notes  "  or  the  "  Sunday-School 
Times.'O  2.  Is  there  any  book  which  tabubtes  quotations 
from  the  Bible,  and  gives  abstracts  ot  its  histories,  etc, 
serviceable  for  public  speakers  who  lack  time  to  hunt  out 
these  for  themseWes  ?  E.  C.  S. 

1.  This  is  a  question  to  which  we  do  not  think 
that  a  general  answer  can  be  helpfully  given ;  it 
depends  so  much  on  varying  conditions,  as,  the 
religious  denomination,  the  character  and  nade  of 
the  pupils,  the  capacity  of  the  teacher,  and  finally 
the  subject-matter,  which  changes  every  year.  2. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  such. 

Kindly  mention  a  list  of  books  that  would  be  helpful 
in  prepaiing  a  series  of  sermons  on  (1)  The  Lord's  Prayer, - 
(2)  The  Ulk  and  Times  of  the  Apostle  Peter. 

A  Beginner. 

1.  See  the  volumes  written  by  Canon  Farrar, 
Dr.  Gladden,  Dr.  G.  D.  Boardman,  and  the  Rev. 
H.  W.  Foote.  2.  See  Farrar's  "  Early  Days  of 
Christianity,"  Renan's  "  History  of  the  Origins  of 
Christianity,"  Vol.  XL,  -The  Apostles,"  Macdufl's 
"  Footsteps  of  St.  Peter,"  and  Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor's 
"  Peter  the  Apostle." 

Where  can  I  find  the  effusion  of  Sam  Johnson  in  which 
he  said: 

"  Never  since  I  went  to  school 

I  heard  nor  saw  so a  fool 

As  William  Wordsworth  is  for  once." 
Also  that  of  Wordsworth  to  which  it  was  a  reply  ? 

Johnson  died  when  Wordsworth  was  nineteen 
years  old.  The  lines  were  written,  we  believe,  by 
Byron  in  parody  of  a  familiar  passage  in  **  Peter 
BeU." 

"  C.  P.,"  sends!us  from  California  a  synopsis  of  an 
article  in  a  Jewish  periodical  asking  as  to  the  truth 
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The  Outlook 


of  its  allegation  that  the  account  of  the  trial  and 
execution  of  Jesus  is  unhistorical,  because  contra- 
dictory to  the  established  procedure  in  criminal 
cases  according  to  Jewish  law  ;  e,g.y  crucifixion  not 
being  a  Jewish  mode  of  punishment.  This  is  quite 
beside  the  mark.  We  do  not  hold  that  Jesus  was 
tried  and  executed  according  to  Jewish  law.  The 
Gospels  themselves  show  that  the  Jewish  part  of 
the  proceedings  was  simply  a  preliminary  hearing 
to  justify  the  design  of  making  Roman  law  and 
Roman  power  instrumental  for  his  death.  See  the 
accounts  in  Luke  and  John,  especially  Luke  xxiii., 
1-6. 

The  Outlook  asked  week  before  last  for  some  excellent 
book  on  Quakerism.  I  have  a  most  excellent  work  entitled 
**  Observations  on  the  Commencement  and  Progress  of  the 
Work  of  Vital  Keligion  in  the  soul"  by  Samuel  RundelL 
(Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  printers,  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, 1895.) 

If  ^  C.  L.  C,"  who  asks  for  an  old  song  commencing, 
**When  the  hollow  drum  beats  to  bed,''  will  address 
"  R.  C,"  Box  1,033.  New  London,  Conn.,  I  will  furnish  a 
copy  as  I  find  it  in  "  The  American  Song  Book,"  published 
in  1815,  New  York  and  Boston. 


Bits  of  Fun 


No  invention,  we  think,  ever  caused  quite  as 
much  talk  as  the  telephone. —  Yonkers  Statesman. 

Friend — I  see  that  the  papers  are  complaining 
of  overcrowding  on  the  cars  of  your  line.  Street 
Railway  Director — Yes,  business  has  been  fairiy 
good  of  late. — Brooklyn  Life, 

Author — You  have  no  idea  how  many  stamps  I 
use  up  mailing  my  manuscripts.  Criric — Very 
likely.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  round-trip  tickets 
for  manuscripts  at  reduced  rates. — Fliegende  Blat- 
ter, 

Professor — Say,  Anna,  couldn't  we  just  as  well 
postpone  our  silver  wedding  and  celebrate  it  at  the 
same  time  as  the  golden  wedding  ?  I  don't  like  to 
be  interrupted  in  my  work  so  often. — Fliegende 
Blatter. 

Like  Other  Medicine. — Penelope — I  hear  you 
are  engaged  to  Miss  Dingbatts  ^t  last.  Reginald — 
Yes;  she  refused  six  times,  but  1  persevered. 
Penelope — Then  you  were  well  shaken  before  taken. 
— Harlem  Life. 

Unanswerable. — Little  Clarence  (his  'steenth 
question) — Pa.^  Mr.  Callipers — Well,  my  son? 
Little  Clarence — Pa,  how  did  the  man  who  named 
the  first  parcheesi  board  know  it  was  a  parcheesi 
board?— 7r«M. 

When  the  Queen  visited  Dundee  in  1844  the 
Town  Council  provided  a  piece  of  red  cloth  for 
her  Majesty  to  walk  upon  in  passing  from  the 
steamer  to  the  royal  carriage.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting  a  discussion  arose  as  to  what  should  be 
done  with  the  cloth,  when  a  learned  Councilor 
proposed  to  preserve  it  **  as  a  memento  mori  of  the 
ro3ral  visit." — Scottish  American. 

The  Spanish  general  was  seated  at  a  desk,  a 
blue  pencil  behind  his  ear  and  a  pair  of  scissors  in 
his  ready  right  hand.  "  There  is  a  newspaper  man 
outside  who  desires  to  speak  with  you,"  said  the 
subordinate  officer.  **Ask  him  what  .he  wants." 
**  He  desires  to  inquire  whether  there  are  any 
proofs  of  the  victory  you  have  been  winning." 
•* Proofs?  Of  course  tnere  are.  Tell  him  I  am 
just  reading  them." — Washington  Star. 


"  William,  dear,"  exclaimed  a  Washington  wo* 
man,  whose  husband  is  prone  to  oversleep  himsdf, 
"  it's  time  to  get  up."  The  only  response  was  a 
yawn.  "  William,  dear ;  youll  have  to  get  up,  if 
you  don't  want  to  be  late  in  getting  down  town." 
"  V'es."  She  left  him  a  little  while,  and,  coming 
back,  found  that  he  had  relapsed  into  slumber 
again.  Shaking  him,  she  said,  "William!"  "What 
is  it  ?"  "  If  you  don't  get  up  this  minute,  you'll  be 
so  rushed  getting  away  that  you  won't  have  time 
to  find  fault  with  the  breakfast." —  Washington  Star. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  title  of  a  genuine  essav 
evolved  by  a  boy  in  a  Welsh  Board  School. 
"  King  Henry  VIII.  was  the  greatest  widower  that 
ever  lived,"  says  the  boy.  **  He  was  bom  at  Armo 
Domini  in  the  year  1076.  He  had  510  wives  be- 
sides children.  I'he  first  was  beheaded  and  exe- 
cuted. The  second  was  revoked.  She  never 
smiled  again.  But  she  said  the  word  *  Calais' 
would  be  found  on  her  heart  after  her  death.  The 
greatest  man  in  his  reign  was  Lord  Sir  Garret 
Wolsey.  He  was  sir  named  the  Boy  Bachelor. 
He  was  bom  at  the  age  of  fifteen  unmarried. 
Henry  VIII.  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his 
great-grandmother,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  sometimes  known  as  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel.**— Exchan^. 

George  Du  Maurier 

— The  other  day  Mr.  Gerald  Du  Maurier  dis- 
coursed thus  to  a  New  York  ** Tribune "  reporter: 

**  Father  never  thought  that  *  Trilby '  would  be  a  success 
as  a  play  when  he  was  first  told  thai  it  was  goinf  to  be 
dramatized.  However,  he  said  he  didn't  care  what  was 
done  with  it,  so  long  as  he  was  not  obliged  to  see  it.  He 
always  hated  the  theater,  anyway,  and  never  went  unless 
he  had  to,  for  the  sake  of  some  one  else.  But  he  rather 
changed  his  mind  later  about  'Trilby.'  That  is,  he 
thought  it  was  awfully  clever  to  be  able  to  make  a  play 
out  ot  it  at  all,  and  was  quite  pleased  at  the  way  in  which 
several  of  the  scenes  were  reproduced.  He  went  to  the 
dress  rehearsal,  and  several  times  after  that. 

'*  As  for  the  book  *  Trilby,'  my  father  «ew  very  tired  of 
the  furor  which  that  created.  Everything  in  toe  sho|>s 
was  *  Trilby'  for  a  time— gloves,  boots,  shoelaces — it 
was  ridiculous,  and  the  very  name  grew  wearisome  to  him. 
Personally,  1  like  '  Peter  Ibbetson '  much  better  than 
*  Trilby,'  and  I  think  father  also  thought  it  was  the  better 
book  of  the  two.  He  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
new  book  *The  Martian,'  and  preferred  it  to  either  of 
the  others. 

"  After  his  books  became  so  popular  he  was  quite  over- 
whelmed with  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  A 
good  many  came  from  admiring  women,  especially  Amer- 
ican women,  and  some  of  them  were  vastly  amusing.  I 
have  no  doubt  many  of  them  thought  he  was  a  young 
man.  Well,"  reflectively, "  he  used  to  let  his  grandchil- 
dren answer  roost  of  those.  1  fancy  the  writers  were 
rather  disappointed.  Then  there  were  numbers  of  letters 
relating  to  the  dream  part  of  *  Peter  Ibbetson.'  My  father 
didn't  believe  in  any  of  that,  of  course,  though  he  wrote  it 
perhaps  as  if  he  did.  But  so  many  people  took  it  abso- 
lutely seriously.  I  don't  know  how  many  inquiries  be 
had  about  it.  *  I  have  tried  sleeping  on  my  back,'  oae 
would  write,  *  with  my  feet  crossed,  as  you  descrit)e,  and 
my  hands  clasped  under  my  head,  but  I  can't  succeed  in 
'*  dreaming  true." '  Such  complaints  used  to  amuse  him 
very  much.  He  seemed  to  consider  hypnotbm  an  inter- 
esting subject,  though  he  never  investigated  it  particularly 
nor  believed  much  in  it." 

**  Most  of  the  personal  characteristics  of  Peter  Ibbetson 
were  actually  those  of  your  father,  were  they  not.  Mr.  Du 
Maurier?" 

'*  Yes ;  he  put  himself  into  all  his  books :  perhaps  more 
directly  into  that  than  the  others.  The  dislike  of  cruelty 
to  dumb  animals  which  he  mentions  in  several  places  was 
a  characteristic  of  his.  He  never  would  shoot  or  hunt  ii» 
any  way  when  he  was  a  young  man.  He  didn't  mind  box> 
ing,  or  any  sort  of  reasonable  encounter  between  men,  bat 
the  idea  of  hurting  helpless  creatures,  lower  in  the  scale, 
was  very  repulsive  to  him." 
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A  ChUd'8  Fancy 
By  A.  R.  L. 

Why,  Moon,  it  strikes  me  yoa*re  looking  quite  thin  ; 

You  were  fat  when  I  saw  you  before. 
Pray  what  have  you  done,  and  where  have  you 
been? 

V'ou  had  better  not  go  any  more. 

Perhaps  you  are  sick,  and  have  eaten  some  stuff 

Which  did  not  exactly  agree ; 
Just  go  to  my  doctor,  and  tell  him  your  case — 

I  assure  you  he  always  helps  me. 

But,  please,  dear  old  Moon,  don't  get  any  worse ; 

When  you  come  again  morrow-day  night, 
I  hope  you'll  not  look  so  peaked  and  thin. 

For  I  Uke  you  fat,  jolly,  and  bright. 

Silvercap,  King  of  the  Frost  Fairies 

Bt  Alice  J.  Patterson 

Silvercap  lived  far  up  among  the  white,  fleecy 
douds  of  the  North.  All  his  life  he  had  played 
and  studied  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  and 
cottsiiis  in  the  fair  kingdom  of  his  father.  But  now 
he  was  almost  grown,  and  he  began  to  look  with 
<fisdain  upon  childish  sports  and  occupations,  and 
to  long  for  something  greater  to  do.  He  was 
much  rejoiced,  therefore,  to  receive,  one  day,  a 
message  from  his  father  commanding  him  to  come  at 
ooce  to  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  palace  to  hear 
the  discussion  of  plans  for  an  expedition  to  the 
Earthland,  and  to  receive  orders  to  assist  in  the 
onslanght. 

Silvercap  did  not  waste  a  moment,  but  rushed 
into  the  palace,  where  he  found  his  father,  King 
Winter,  seated  upon  a  magnificent  throne  of  crys- 
tals, and  surrounded  by  his  attendants.  The  king, 
as  sooo  as  Silvercap  had  taken  his  place,  arose  and 
thns  addressed  the  assembly  : 

- 1  have  called  you  together,  my  dear  subjects, 
because  my  son,  the  West  Wind,  has  just  returned 
from  a  flying  trip  to  the  Earth.  He  informs  me 
that  Prince  Autumn,  with  his  followers,  b  lingering 
longer  than  usual  this  year,  and  is  loth  to  leave, 
even  though  he  knows  it  is  time  for  my  reign  to 
begin.  We  must,  therefore,  hasten  down  and  strike 
him  such  a  blow  that  he  will  be  glad  to  depart 
withoot  farther  delay. 

-  North  Wind,  you  must  start  with  your  forces 
at  ooce.  Make  vour  first  attack  upon  the  trees, 
and  scatter  their  leaves  in  all  directions,  for  there 
art  soflse  of  the  bold  Autumn  fairies  still  at  work 
poistiBg  them  all  sorts  of  brilliant  colors.  Then 
hasten  into  the  gardens  and  fields,  snip  off  the 
heads  d  the  asters,  the  goldenrod,  and  the  other 
flowen  that  you  may  find.  But  you  understand  your 
work  :  see  that  you  do  it  well. 

*•  Prince  Snow,  set  vour  forces  at  work  to-day, 
to  fiO  an  your  bags  with  flakes  from  the  mountains. 
Have  than  ready  to-night,  so  that  you  may  fly 
down  caihr  in  the  morning,  and  begin  scattering 
the  cryvtau  before  the  sun  has  a  chance  to  peep  at 
the  rvtns  left  by  Nordi  Wind.** 

When  King  Winter  had  given  orders  to  West 
Wind,  and  Prince  Ice,  and  others,  he  turned  to 


"  My  son,"  he  said,  "  I  have  decided  to  intrust 
to  you  the  band  of  Frost  Fairies.  They  have 
remained  in  idleness  long  enough.  It  is  high  time 
they  were  beginning  to  serve  me.  Just  what  they 
can  do  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  You  may 
form  your  own  plans  ;  but  whatever  you  do,  never 
forget  that  you  are  a  prince,  the  son  of  King  Win- 
ter." 

Silvercap  made  a  very  low  obeisance  to  the  king, 
and  left  the  Council  Chamber.  All  the  rest  of  the 
day  he  spent  in  deep  thought.  At  length,  after  a 
sleepless  night,  he  called  the  Frost  Fairies  together 
and  said : 

'*  My  father  has  appointed  me  to  lead  you  forth 
to  Earthland  to  aid  in  maintaining  his  rule  there. 
North  Wind  has  just  returned  telling  of  the 
wonders  he  has  wrought.  He  has  wrenched  the 
beautifully  painted  leaves  from  the  trees,  he  has 
killed  the  flowers,  he  has  driven  all  the  birds  away. 
This  makes  me  very  unhappy,  for  I  am  sure  the 
Earth  children  must  be  mourning  and  weeping  for 
their  flowers  and  leaves  and  birds.  Let  us,  then, 
dear  fairies,  gather  together  myriads  of  the  feathery 
leaves  of  our  trees,  and  our  dainty  crystal  blossoms, 
and  hasten  to  the  Earth  to  deck  their  trees  and 
plants.  Let  us  also  fill  our  chariots  with  our 
waste  building  material  ;•  perhaps  we  may  find 
some  place  on  which  to  build  fairy  castles  for 
the  children,  and  thus  make  them  happy  once 
more." 

The  fairies  were  delighted,  and  set  up  a  great 
shout  for  Silvercap,  for  he  had  always  been  their 
favorite.  All  day  they  worked  busily,  filling  their 
chariots,  and  when  the  twilight  began  to  gather, 
with  happy  hearts  they  started  on  their  expedition 
to  Earthland.  The^  flew  to  the  trees,  and  decked 
every  bough  and  twig  with  the  most  exquisite  lacy 
leaves.  They  covered  every  plant  in  the  g^ardens, 
even  the  weeds  and  grasses,  with  their  wonderful 
feathery  blossoms. 

**  I  don't  believe  their  own  leaves  and  blossoms 
could  look  more  beautiful,"  whispered  Silvercap, 
as  the  last  twig  was  finished. 

"Now  for  the  ca.stles;  where  shall  we  erect 
them  V*  asked  the  chief  builder. 

"  On  the  windows  of  the  rooms  where  the  chil- 
dren are  sleeping,"  answered  Silvercap. 

So  into  the  rooms,  through  chinks  and  crevices, 
the  tiny  fairies  crept.  Silently  they  began  to  build, 
not  oiily  grand  castles  with  towers  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  but  the  surrounding  landscape  as  well, 
with  its  high  hills  covered  with  silvery  trees  and 
rushing  waterfalls,  its  sloping  valleys  and  bounding 
streams,  its  fields  filled  with  rare  olossoms,  flocks 
of  flying  birds,  and  hundreds  of  tiny  insects. 

The  last  chariot  was  emptied  just  as  the  sun 
began  to  unfold  great  streamers  of  red  and  gold  in 
the  eastern  sky. 

"  Into  your  chariots,  brave  fairies  I  We  must 
begone  !"  cried  their  leader.  And  away  they  flew. 
Silvercap  alone  waited  long  enough  to  hear  the 
merry  shout  from  the  Earth  children  as  they  arose, 
exclaiming : 

"  O  the  beautiful  trees  I  O  the  wonderful  silver 
castles  I     O  the  kind,  loving  Frost  Fairies  I" 

King  Winter  was  so  pleased  with  the  success  of 
this  plan  that  he  immediately  appointed  Silvercap 
King  of  Frostland.    And  every  winter  since,  he  and 
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his  fairies  come  and  work  night  after  night  to  make 
the  world  beautiful  for  the  Earth  children. 

The  Squirrels  in  the  Park 
By  Mary  Willis 

The  squirrels  in  Central  Park  are  very  tame. 
Thev  will  run  down  a  tree-trunk  and  across  the 
road  in  front  of  you,  and  stop  and  squint  at  you, 
or  gaze  squarely  at  you,  without  a  thought  of  tear. 
I  saw  a  group  of  little  boys,  dirty,  ragged  little 
boys,  sitting  on  a  bench  looking  at  the  beautiful 
jackknife  of  one  of  them.  While  I  was  watching 
them  there  was  a  shriek,  and  one  of  them  jumped 
into  the  middle  of  the  path  rubbing  his  leg.  Now 
what  do  you  think  had  happened?  A  squirrel 
running  across  the  lawn  had  seen  this  group  of 
boys,  and  doubtless  thought, "  Here  are  some  nice 
voung,  very  young,  trees.  TU  uke  a  nibble,"  and 
he  had  run  over  and  nibbled  the  leg  of  the  boy 
who  shrieked.  The  squirrel  was  quite  as  mucn 
frightened  as  the  boy.  He  ran  like  a  flash  across 
the  grass  and  up  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  where  he  sat 
on  a  limb  gazing  pantingly  at  the  curious  trans- 
formation of  his  young  trees  into  the  most  curious 
objects,  who  shook  fists  and  threw  stones  that 
never  reached  him. 

It  seemed  a  pity  that  these  boys  and  squirrels, 
made  for  each  other's  enjoyment,  should  be  ene- 
mies. So  I  explained  to  the  boys  what  had  hap- 
pened. They  were  very  much  interested,  and 
agreed  to  go  with  me  to  the  Park  entrance  and  try 
to  find  a  peanut  man,  and  play  marketmen  for 
the  squirrel.  We  found  the  man,  and  returned  to 
the  squirrel  locality  with  a  bag  of  peanuts.  We 
sat  down,  some  on  the  bench,  and  some  on  the 
ground.  Presently  a  squirrel  appeared;  I  think 
the  same  squirrel.  "  There  he  is,"  screamed  all 
the  boys  at  once.  He  was  not  there  by  the  time 
the  sentence  was  finished,  but  up  the  same  big 
tree,  looking  in  the  most  startled  manner  at  this 
curious  crowd.  The  boys  agreed  not  to  shriek 
when  the  squirrel  appeared  again.  But  they  had 
to  hold  their  hands  over  their  mouths.  The  small- 
est boy  was  sent  with  a  peace-offering  when  the 
squirrel  came  down.  A  dozen  peanuts  were 
thrown  far  out  on  the  grass.  The  squirrel,  being 
very  intelligent,  seemed  to  understand,  and  came 
at  once  to  investigate.  He  did  look  so  funny 
when  he  sat  up  and  cracked  the  peanut  that  the 
smallest  boy  rolled  over  and  over  on  the  path  in 
convulsions  of  smothered  laughter.  The  squirrel 
finu«hed  his  lunch,  and  then  sat  down  to  investigate 
the  strange  creatures  on  the  other  side  of  the  path. 
He  came  nearer  and  nearer.  The  boy  nearest  the 
middle  of  the  path  was  handed  the  bag  of  peanuts. 
He  held  one  in  his  fingers  until  the  squirrel  took  it 
from  him.  The  smallest  boy  shouted  "  Hurrah !" 
and  Mr.  Squirrel  refused  to  come  back  to  us.  We 
ate  the  rest  of  the  peanuts  ourselves,  but  agreed 
that  we  would  enter  into  a  compact  not  to  be 
frightened  at  any  of  the  animals  free  in  the  Park, 
and  never  to  throw  a  stone  while  in  the  Park. 

A  Queer  Member  of  the  Community 

A  curious  story  Is  told  of  a  hen  and  a  cat  in  one 
of  the  Western  papers.  When  the  cat  was  a  tiny 
kitten,  the  hen  stole  her  nest  and  determined  to 
raise  her  family  in  the  carriage-house  where  thb 
kitten  and  her  family  lived.  Her  owner  told  his 
little  boy,  named  Tom,  not  to  permit  her  to  settle 
on  her  nest  in  the  carriage-house.    Every  time  he 


saw  the  hen  on  the  nest  in  the  carriage-house,  he 
must  drive  her  off.  Again  and  again  Tom  drove 
the  hen  from  her  nest,  but  she  would  come  right 
back.  Tom  knew  that  cats  and  hens  were  not 
supposed  to  be  good  friends,  so  he  took  one  of  the 
little  kittens  and  put  it  in  the  hen's  nest,  believing 
that  she  would  leave  the  nest  when  she  found  the 
kitten  there.  Instead  of  driving  the  hen  away, 
kitty's  presence  seemed  to  be  a  new  attraction. 
The  hen  was  charmed  with  the  nice,  funy  thing, 
and  settled  down  in  the  nest  with  her.  She 
endeavored  to  make  the  kitten  comfortable  and 
happy.  The  family  gave  up  the  attempt  to  drive 
Mrs.  Hen  out  of  the  carriage-house,  and  allowed 
her  to  carry  out  her  maternal  intention  as  she  felt 
disposed.  No  chicks  came  to  Mistress  Hen,  and 
she  adopted  the  kitten.  When  the  kitten  was  able 
to  walk,  it  appeared,  with  its  adopted  mother,  in  the 
hen-house^ard,  and  was  accepted  as  one  of  the  com- 
munity, even  sleeping  on  the  high  beam  just  above 
where  its  mother  roosted.  The  kitten  is  now  a  big 
cat,  a  large  and  important  member  of  the  poultry 
community.  The  rats  are  greatly  suiprised,  when 
they  visit  the  community  for  eggs  and  young  chick- 
ens, to  find  a  cat  in  charge,  who  has  reduced  by 
several  scores  the  number  of  the  rat  community 
who  live  in  the  bam. 

A  Mouse's  Night  Journey 

Here  is  a  funny  little  story  told  of  a  mou.se.  A 
bicycle  hung  in  a  cellar  from  the  ceiling.  Near  it 
was  a  hanging  shelf.  How  the  mouse  got  on  the 
shelf  no  one  knows,  but  he  did.  He  must  have 
wondered  what  that  queer  object  of  wires  and 
rings  could  be.  Like  some  small  children,  he 
thought  he  could  easily  decide  by  touching  it.  He 
jumped,  landing  on  the  inside  rim  of  the  wheel, 
which  began  at  once  to  revolve.  Poor  little  mouse, 
how  frightened  he  must  have  been !  He  trotted 
and  trottted,  but  the  faster  he  trotted  the  faster 
the  wheel  went  round,  and  the  dear  little  mouse 
was  always  in  the  same  place.  The  next  morning, 
when  one  of  the  family  came  into  the  cellar,  he 
was  greatly  surprised  to  see  the  front  wheel  of  the 
bicycle  going  round.  He  caught  it  in  his  hand, 
ana  the  little  mouse  dropped  to  the  floor,  very 
tired — too  tired  to  run  away.  He  had  traveled 
twenty-eight  miles,  so  the  cyclometer  said.  That 
little  mouse  will  not  be  tempted  to  get  into  intimate 
relations  with  strange  objects  very  soon. 

An  Industrious  Cat 

A  lady  in  California  has  a  cat  and  an  olive 
orchard.  She  has  taught  the  cat  to  pick  up  the 
olives  that  fall  from  the  trees,  and  put  them  in  a 
basket.  The  basket  is  put  under  a  tree,  and 
Bildad — that  is  the  cat's  name — ^is  called.  He  sets 
to  work  at  once,  and  acts  as  if  he  enjoyed  picking 
up  the  nuts,  which  he  does  with  his  mouth.  When 
the  basket  is  full,  he  goes  in  and  pulls  his  mistress's 
apron  to  let  her  know  she  must  come  and  get  the 
basket  before  the  nuts  are  stolen.  The  second 
thing  that  Bildad  has  been  taught  to  do  is  to  chum. 
The  chum  is  a  small  one,  and  the  treadle  light.  At 
the  side  of  the  chum  a  small  bell  is  hung.  Bildad 
has  leamed  when  the  butter  is  ready  by  the  sound 
in  the  chum.  When  he  thinks  the  butter  is  ready 
he  stops  churning  and  rings  the  bell.  Bildad 
seems  to  enjoy  the  churning,  so  perhaps  his  natural 
industry  is  his  enjoyment.  We  know  boys  who 
are  happiest  when  working,  so  why  not  cats  ? 
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M^orking-Girto'  Chibs 
The  constant  increase  of  the  number  of  working- 
giib'  dab«  in  this  country,  and  the  increase,  slow 
but  sure,  in  the  membership  in  the  older  dubs, 
proves  the  need  they  meet  in  the  life  of  working- 
giils.  The  first  dub  established  in  this  country  is 
Ae  Thirty-eighth  Street  Club  of  New  York,  of 
which  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge  is  the  President.  For 
years  Miss  Dodge  has  conducted  a  Tuesday  evening 
series  oi  piactical  talks,  many  of  which  have  been 
published  in  book  form.  The  talks  for  this  year 
hare  just  been  announced — "Literature,"  "Our 
County  and  Our  City,"  "  Woman  and  Her  Needs," 
*•  Home  and  Character  Buflding,"  "  Music  and  Pic- 
tures," "  Finance."  These  subjects  are  treated  in 
tun,  and  followed  by  discussions  in  which  the 
■cmben  take  part.  Current  events  come  under 
the  head  of  »*  Our  City  and  Country."  The  many 
phases  of  the  other  subjects  are  treated  on  the 
sMigned  evening  in  regular  order.  For  instance, 
November  17  the  subject  is  *•  Home  and  Character 
Bdkfing."  The  phase  that  night  for  treatment 
and  discussion  is: 


Art  of  home-Baking.  The  kitchen  and  its  influence  on 
the  vdHKing  of  a  home.  How  can  homes  be  made  at- 
tractive?   Functions  of  a  true  home. 

Deonnber  23~ Woman  and  Her  Needs:  Rdations  of 
^is^Bfc.  Which  b  the  happiest  life,  married  or  single? 
RaqMMislbilities  of  a  siitf le  life.  Opportunities  of  useful- 
oak  CaoaoC  old  niai<»  be  just  as  happy  as  married 

FfArary  2>— Home  and  Character  Buildinff  (Three  P 
Cncle  Discossioo)  :  Define  the  broad  meaning  of  tove. 
Define  the  usual  narrow  meaning  of  love.  What  is  true 
affectkw  ?  How  best  show  It  ?  Is  It  selfish  to  expect  at- 
tCBftioo  from  a  person  you  love  very  much  ? 

AO  the  subjects  are  treated  on  this  plan. 

A  New  Club 

The  Citv  History  Club  of  New  York  City  is 
BOW  fully  fledged. 

TW  City  Histoiy  Chib  has  for  its  object  the  formation 
«fpopiilif  chases  for  the  study  of  the  History  of  the  City 
oi  ricv  York,  la  the  hope  of  awakening  an  interest  in  its 
Mikfees  sad  in  the  possibilities  of  its  future,  such  edu- 
onoul  work  heiac  for  the  improvement,  upliftinir,  and 
OTK  oettement  oi  the  community. 

It  aimfl  to  accomplish  this  through  four  classes : 
A  noimal  class  of  those  who  are  willing  to  teach 
o<befs;  general  classes  formed  by  the  members 
of  the  normal  dasses ;  public  lectures  in  conjunc- 
tioa  with  the  Board  of  Education ;  and  a  series  of 
popers-  These  will  be  issued  by  the  Club  and  called 
the  Half-Moon  papeis.  They  are  edited  and  written 
by  the  members  of  the  Club.  The  first  of  these  is 
■ow  ptd)hshed.  The  subject  is  the  "  Staats  House," 
by  Alice  Morse  Earle.  She  has  succeeded  in  making 
•  »ost  instructive  and  interesting  paper,  a  valuable 
•ddition  to  the  histories  of  New  York.  The  editors 
of  the  series  are  Mrs.  Almon  Goodwin,  well  known 
to  ow  readers:  Miss  Edith  Putnam,  and  Mrs. 
Boy«.  Mrs,  Robert  Abbe  b  the  President  of  the 
Clib. 

The  Pin-Money  Sweat-Shop 
The  question  of  sweat-shops  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  questions  with  which  the  philanthropists 
yd  iodolcysts  have  to  deal.  That  many  of  the 
bvnicns  laid  upon  the  needlewomen  who  must 
«m  their  own  bving  are  due  to  women  who  need 


not  earn  their  own  living — that  is,  women  who  work 
for  pin-money — doing  the  work  at  prices  that  they 
could  not  possibly  do  it  for  if  they  were  self-sup- 
porting is  well  known.  At  no  special  department 
of  sewing  is  this  pressure  so  great  as  in  emoroidery. 
Many  women  in  comparatively  good  circumstances 
earn  their  clothes  by  following  this  employment. 
It  has  been  discovered  that  babies'  shawls,  infant 
blankets,  and  sacks  are  embroidered  at  from  $1.25 
to  $6  a  dozen.  This  means  solid  embroidery  on 
four  sides  of  the  blanket,  which  is  about  seven- 
eighths  of  a  vard  square.  The  worker  is  paid 
abK>ut  ten  ana  a  half  cents  a  shawl.  This  work 
must  be  kept  perfecdy  dean,  a  thing  which  is 
almost  impossible  in  the  tenement-house  home. 
By  steady  work  one  woman  says  that  she  can 
make  $4  a  week.  In  Brooklyn  one  employer  oi 
this  class  of  labor  lives  in  a  brown  stone  house  in  a 
neighborhood  that  suggests  ease  and  comfort,  and 
the  women  she  employs,  for  the  most  part,  live 
under  the  same  conditions. 

The  Burden  of  the  Law 

There  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  the  laws  of 
which  do  not  require  remodeling  as  regards  the 
rights  of  parents  and  children.  New  York  has 
just  had  a  demonstration  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
law.  A  father  and  mother  separated,  having  one 
child.  The  father  took  the  little  girl  and  evidently 
devoted  himself  to  her  care  and  entertainment. 
The  mother,  who  had  not  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of 
a  mother  to  a  child,  made  the  charge  against  the 
father  that  the  child  was  not  sent  to  school.  He 
proved  conclusively,  when  the  case  came  to  trial, 
that  he  had  tried  to  send  the  child  to  school,  but 
that  the  schools  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  home 
were  so  overcrowded  that  he  could  not  get  the 
child  into  any  of  them.  The  mother  acted  through 
the  Gerry  Society,  and  her  statement  was  found  to 
be  true — the  child  was  not  attending  school.  In 
order  to  settle  this  case,  that  little  girl  of  eleven 
years  was  brought  into  a  police  court  and  was  com- 
pelled to  sit  by  while  her  mother  made  charges 
against  her  father,  while  her  father  attempted  to 
defend  his  position.  She  was  old  enough  to  know 
that  an  efifort  was  being  made  to  take  her  away 
from  the  home  her  father  had  provided  for  her 
and  put  her  in  an  institution.  The  decision  was 
that  the  child  should  be  taken  from  the  father  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  Gerry  Society  until  a 
school  was  found.  Those  who  saw  the  incident  in 
court  said  that  it  was  enough  to  move  a  stone. 
The  little  girl  clung  to  her  father's  neck  until  the 
officers  of  the  law  unclasped  her  hands  and  bore 
her  fainting  away  from  him.  When  the  mother 
saw  what  she  had  done,  her  mother-heart  re- 
asserted itself  and  she  then  tried  to  undo  it.  This 
led  to  the  child's  being  returned  to  the  father  after 
three  days.  Now,  this  happened  because  the 
father  and  mother  were  poor.  There  is  no  privacy 
for  the  poor  before  the  law.  Surely  something 
should  be  done  to  save  little  children  from  being 
made  partidpators  in  such  scenes  as  this  in  a 
police  court.  A  girl  eleven  years  old  will  remem- 
ber as  long  as  she  lives  being  made  a  prominent 
object  before  the  law,  and  she  bears  a  scar  that 
nothing  will  remove.    This  case  should  have  been 
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tried — and  hundreds  like  it  occur  every  year — with- 
out bringing  the  child  into  the  court-room. 

The  DifTerence 

Some  one  writing  of  the  housekeeping  in  Hun- 
gary says : 

The  mistress  of  a  large  household  in  Hungary  has  need 
to  be  a  very  capable  housewife,  for  she  is  cumbered  with 
many  cares.  You  must  boil  your  own  soap,  mold  your 
own  candles,  dry  your  own  prunes,  prepare  your  own 
candied  fruits,  smoke  your  own  sausages,  cure  your  own 
hams,  bottle  your  own  compotes,  make  your  own  vinegar, 
store  your  own  fruits  and  vegetables,  butter  and  cheese, 
for  winter  use,  grind  your  own  maize  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, grow  your  own  wine,  act  as  your  own  butcher  and 
poulterer,  laundress  and  seamstress.  The  eye  of  the  mis- 
tress must  be  everywhere,  even  though  she  invariably  has 
a  housekeeper  under  her.  Servants  get  much  smaller 
wages,  work  harder,  and  live  less  comfortably,  but  they 
are  very  independable,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  standard 
of  personal  morality  among  them.  There  is  always  an 
undercurrent  oi  galanterie  going[  on  between  the  men  and 
the  maids,  ending  occasionally  m  tragedy,  though  more 
often  in  indifference. 

The  blessings  of  housekeeping  in  this  country  shine 
out  by  contrast.  Certainly  wisdom  must  be  as  great 
a  stranger  in  Hungary  as  here.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  women  make  as  great  a  failure  in  the 
business  of  houseke<  ping  as  men  make  in  the  com- 
mercial world.  These  failures  are  not  recorded  in 
the  daily  press,  but  are  recorded  in  the  heaits  and 
characters  of  those  who  are  affected  by  the  failures. 
There  is  an  ocean  of  difference  between  housekeep- 
ing and  home-making.  One  is  a  business,  the 
other  is  an  art.  Many  women  make  great  suc- 
cesses in  the  business  who  fail  absolutely  in  the 
art.  Thehr'Aouses  are  perfectly  kept.  Every  de- 
partment is  run  with  care  and  exactness.  There  is 
never  a  failure  to  meet  demand;  but  it  is  not  a 
home.  A  home  exists  for  the  comfort,  happiness, 
and  health  of  the  family.  There  is  no  department 
of  housekeeping  that  is  not  made  to  yield  to  the 
needs  of  any  member.  There  is  never  a  crisis  of 
temper  if  a  meal  is  late,  or  the  convenience  of  a 
member  demands  a  change  in  the  hour.  A  few 
minutes,  yea,  even  a  number  of  minutes,  spent  in 
kindly  converse  in  the  morning,  the  call  of  a  friend, 
or  the  sudden  desire  for  an  hour's  outing  never 
seems  to  the  home-maker  a  violation  of  the  moral 
code.  Dust  does  not  cause  nightmare,  nor  dis- 
order a  display  which  love  and  charity  agree  to 
call  nervousness.  Not  things  but  souls  are  the 
objects  of  the  home-maker's  care.  She  values 
peace  more  than  system,  happiness  more  than  reg- 
ularity, content  more  than  work  accomplished. 
Yet  with  it  all  her  house,  when  she  touches  per- 
fection, is  the  essence  of  regularity,  order,  and  quiet. 
It  is  this  that  makes  home-making  an  art.  And 
she  alone  is  a  home-maker  who  has  a  true  sense  of 
proportion. 

Gennan  Housewives  Society 
We  recently  referred  in  these  columns  to  the  or- 
ganization of  housekeepers  who  had  arranged  for 
the  giyihg  of  prizes  to  servants  who  had  served 
faithfully  given  periods  of  time.  The  constitution 
of  the  German  Housewives  Society  can  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  office,  107  East  Fifty-ninth  Street, 
N6w  York.  As  stated  in  the  constitution,  the 
Society  **  was  organized  to  guard  the  interests  of 
the  employer  as  well  as  the  employee."  The  em- 
ployers joining  the  Society  pay  three  dollars  initia- 
tion fee,  and  two  dollars  in  advance  as  dues  every 
six  months.  The  class  of  servants  is  limited  to 
cooks,  general  housework  maids,  chambermaids, 
nurserv-maids,  and  nurses.    The  Society  regulates 


the  wages  to  be  paid.  A  prize  of  $100  is  given  for 
ten  years*  uninterrupted  service  with  a  member  of 
the  Society  ;  $45  for  five  years  ;  $30  for  three  years ; 
$20  for  two  years.  Servants  who  neglect  their 
dudes,  or  who  are  obstinate,  forfeit  the  privileges 
of  the  Society. 

Parents  and  Teachers 

There  has  been  formed  recently  in  New  York  a 
League  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  for  the  improvement  of  the  secondary 
education  of  girls  in  New  York  City.  The  consti- 
tution states :  "  This  League  exists  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  parents  and  teachers  in  improving 
the  condition  of  the  secondary  schools  and  their 
relation  to  the  colleges."  The  meetings  are  to  be 
held  the  first  Monday  in  each  month.  Miss-  Louise 
A.  Bangs  is  the  President.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  of  Columbia  College,  is  Vice-President. 
Meetings  of  great  interest  to  educators  and  parmts 
were  held  last  year.  After  the  year's  experiment 
the  projectors  have  decided  to  form  an  oiganiration 
looking  forward  to  permanency. 

The  Mother's  Letter 
A  member's  letter  appeared  in  these  columns  in 
the  issue  of  December  12  that  led  the  editors  to 
believe  that  the  writer  had  perfect  health.     She 
sends  this  in  reply  to  this  editorial  comment : 

Dear  Outlook  '■  I  notice  in  to-day's  Outlook  you  have 
credited  noe  with  "  perfect  health,"  and  I  rise  to  explain 
that  I  have  not  always  had  good  health,  but  am  blessed 
with  the  power  of  recovering  rapidly  from  sickn^s.  and 
bearing  up  under  atHictions.  I  think  the  secret  of  living 
down  sorrow  and  trouble,  next  to  the  Divine  Help,  is  itH^rk. 

Many  a  time  have  1  gone  to  the  piano  to  practice  with 
a  breaking  heart  and  a  sob  in  niv  throat,  and  with  such  an 
anguish  of  mind  as  only  mothers  know  who  have  lost 
dear  children.  I  forced  myselt  to  it,  and  the  effort  broug;^ht 
its  reward.  How  can  we  mothers  live  and  see  our  children 
go  from  us  torever,  if  we  shut  ourselves  up  and  grieve  and 
mourn  and  wear  deep  mourning  clothes?  I  am  looking 
for  the  daj  when  fash  on  shall  decree  that  mourning  be 
left  to  widows.  As  I  reason  it,  our  friends  in  heaven 
would  grieve  to  see  us  so  troubled,  and  they  would  wish 
us  to  take  up  life  and  go  on  again  as  if  iliey  were  still  with 
us— and  so  they  are  1 

Another  thing  i  did  not  touch  upon  in  my  last,  and  I 
would  like  to  urge  it  here— find  a  hooby  and  rtde  it.  It  is 
fine  exercise.  And  when  one  gives  out.  mount  another, 
always  selecting  a  good  one!  This  will  tide  a  motfater 
over  many  of  her  frets  and  worries,  and  improve  her  men- 
tally and  physically. 

One  thing  more,  to  show  what  a  woman  can  do.  Last 
December,  and  again  this  year,  I  have  had  an  exhibition 
of  fine  water-colors  and  etchings  from  a  New  York  tirm 
in  a  room  down-town,  showing  them  in  the  afternoons 
of  one  week,  and  have  sold  quite  a  number.  My  young 
babe  is  left  at  home  in  charge  of  a  grown  wonuin.  I  find 
1  can  spare  the  time  for  this  business  venture,  and  no  one 
suffers  for  it.  Why  does  not  some  other  woman  take  up 
this  "  missionary  "  work  ?  It  is  educating  the  town  people 
up  to  good  pictures,  and  is  light,  easy  work  for  one  who  is 
versed  in  art,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  and  delight 
in  looking  at  and  feasting  on  such  good  thmgs  herself. 

J.  P.  W. 

London.  O. 

The  Armenian  Fund 

Previously  acknowledged ^7^52  43 

N.Y.G.,  Syracuse,  N.Y 3  00 

R    R  S  1  00 

Two  Little  Chiidren,  OrangeVN.*  Y *. '. '. .* *. *. '.'.* WW  2  00 

Friend 1  00 

H.  B.,  Lincoln,  Neb 30  00 

A  Sympathizer 5  00 

A  Friend,  New  Jersey 5  00 

M.  McQ.,  West  Bay  City 2  00 

Fairmount  Chapel  Sunday-School,  Springfield, 

Mass ;: ....^ 2  15 

From  a  Friend,  Detroit,  Mich 4  00 

L.  X.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 5  00 

Total >7,912  58 
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^L  jl  j^  g^     Peddlers  and  some  unscrupulous  p^rocers  will  tell  you  **  this  is  as  good  as  "  or  **  the  same 
^*^^**^^     as  Pearline.''     IT'S  FALSE — Pearline  is  never  peddled,  and  if  your  grocer  sends  you 


it  Back 


something  in  place  of  Pearline,  be  honest — s^nd  if  back, 

JAMES  PYLE.  New  York, 
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CT^  Dentists  of  distinction  have  recommended  SOZODONT  :  all  leading  Druggists  sell  it.  A  sample. 
with  sample  cake  of  Sozoderma  Soap,  for  three  cents.  Address  P.  O.  Box  247,  N.  ^  .  City.  If  you  cannot 
obtain  SOZODONT  of  your  Druggist,  send  to  above  address  Seventy-Five  cents  for  a  full-size  package 
(comptete) ,  prepaid  by  mail  or  express;  or  SOZODONT  and  4-oz.  cake  of  So/oderma  Soap,  for  fl.OO. 
HALL  &  Rt  CKEL,  Proprietors,  New  Yorlc    London :  46  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.  C. 
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fXiR  A  CENTURY 

UBiN's  Perfumes  ^ 


—  -/. 


have  been  the  choice  of  the  most 
cultured  people* 

FOUR 
GENERATIONS 

have  attested  to  their  unrivalled 
excellence,  and  the  persistent  coun- 
terfeiting of  them  by  unscrupulous 
makers  of  similar  goods  proves  the 
correctness  of  the  popular  judgment. 

LU BIN'S  GOODS 

include  the  most  refined  toilet  neces- 
sities for  all  ages,  from  the  famous 
Lubin^s  Powder  for  the  infant  to 
those  delicate  accessories  always 
chosen  by  the  centenarian  whose 
infancy  saw  the  foundation  of  this 
famous  firm* 

GENUINE  LUBIN  GOODS 

identified  by  this  stamp: 
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Rifle-shooting  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  clean,  enjoyable  sport  which 
can  be  safely  indulged  m  by  both  young  and  old  alike.  It  quickens  the  thought, 
thus  strengthening  the  mind,  and  to  become  an  accurate  shot  one  must  learn  to 
exercise  calm  and  steady  control  of  the  nerves  and  muscles. 

THE  STEVEN5   RIFLES 

are  the  recognized  standard  arm  for  all  kinds  of  shooting,  having  repeatedly 
proven  their  reputation  for  accuracy  and  reliability.  They  are  made  in  twenty- 
five  different  models,  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  shooting. 


The  "  Favorite  "  Rifle 

This  model,  one  of  our  latest  produc- 
tions, is  adapted  to  light  shooting,  such  as 
target  practice.  It  combines  all  the  fea- 
tures which  go  to  make  up  a  perfect  rifle 
— symmetry,  accuracy,  safety,  lightness — 
and  is  low  in  cost. 


PRICE.  $6.00 


O 

ID   SHOTS  AT 
40_FEET. 


No.  17. 
Plain  open 
front  and  rear 
sights. 
Weight, 
4^2  lbs. 


No.  19. 
Favorite 
Rifle 
taken 
apart. 


\ 


♦ 
♦ 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

t 


10   SHOTS  AT 
-40    FEET. 


ID   SHOTS  AT 
40    FEET, 


We  have  arranged  a  finely  illustrated  booklet, 

"Practical  Pointers  for  those  who  Shoot" 

giving  concisely  full  information  concerning  rifles,  shooting,  etc.,  and  the  rules  which 
govern  contests.     This  will  be  mailed  gladly  with  our  catalogue. 

J.  STEVENS  ARnS   &  TOOL   CO. 

p.  O.  BOX   S3 

CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 
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PURE 
iSELECTEl 

exclusively^enters 
into  the 


AcSV^ 


INDYED 
f  WOOL 


manufacture  of  the 
best  grade  of 


Wright's  Health  Underwear 

There  are  many  grades  of  sanitary  underwear.  Our 
finest  grade  of  goods  contain  only  the  pure  natural  wool 
(no  dyes  to  irritate  sensitive  skins),  and  are  highly  recom- 
mended as  a  sanitary  underwear.  We  also  make  a  second 
grade  of  goods  equally  valuable  as  to  sanitary  qualities, 
which  are  wool  lined  with  cotton  facing. 

The  above  trade-mark  is  found  on  the  genuine  goods. 

^OR   SALE    BY   LEADIXG    DEALERS 
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WHEEL    WISDOM: 

the  best  price  to  pay  fir  a  bicycle  is 
the  price  of  the  best  bicycle. 


The 


Rem\ 


icycle 


course 


^100 


Send  for  Book  About  Them 

The  Remington  Arms  Co. 

3 1 5    Broadze/ay, 

NEW   TORK. 


i 


Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Tours 


CALIFORNIA 


EUROPE 


MEXICO 


Special  vestibuled  trains  with  dining-cars  will  leave 
at  frequent  intervals  for  California.  Choice  of  routes. 
The  tickets  allow  entire  freedom  of  movement. 

Variable  routes,  including  Northern  Africa  and  the 
Continent.  The  tickets  provide  for  superior  accommoda- 
tions.    These  tours  will  be  made  in  a  leisurely  manner. 

Special  vestibuled  trains  with  dining-car  service,  in- 
terpreters, etc.,  offer  unusual  facilities  for  traveling  lei- 
surely and  with  every  degree  of  comfort. 


^»y»|_|PQ     TO  I  ID^         Round  the  World,  to  Florida,  Hawaii,  Japan,  China 
^  ^'         Alaska,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  etc.,  in  season. 


TICKET5 

Descriptive  Books  on  Application 


Railroad  and  Steamship  tickets  at  lowest  rates  to  all 
parts  of  the  World.    Estimates  furnished. 


31  Eitft  Uth  St.,  Cor.  Union  Sq..  W..  New  York 
RAYMOND     &     WHITCOMB    ^96  Wohinfirton  street.  Boston,  Mass. 
^  A»*^*  ^  ^  ^^^  Chestnut  Street.  PhiladeiDlOa.  Pa. 
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Ntw  V«rk,  J7  Brvadway. 


rOTHE 

Orient 
ANDi«BWi5r  Indies. 

By  the  magnificent  TwIn-Screw  Express  Steamers  of  the 

HAMBEG-AMERRAN  LINE 

These  cruises  have  been  in  the  past  years  such  great  and  popular  successes 
that  they  have  become  almost  international  events, 

THB  FIRST  CRUISE.  To  Madeira,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Orient,  by  the  superb  Twin-Scrcw  Express  Steamer  FUERST 
BISHARCK.  Capt.  AIbers»  saiitng  from  New  York  Jan.  a6,  1897, 
and  reaching  New  York  on  return  trip  April  4th,  touching 
at  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Malaga  (Granada  and  Alhambra), 
Algiers,  Genoa,  Villefranche(Nice>,  Malta,  Alexandria  (Cairo 
and  the  Pyramids  u  Jaffa  (Jerusalem^,  Beyrouth  (Damascus), 
Constantinople,  Athen5,  Messina,  Palermo,  Naples,  Genoa. 

Passengers  wishing  to  remain  longer  in  Europe  have  the  privi- 
lege of  leavin^j  the  steamer  at  Genoa  on  her  second  stop  there  and 
returning  to  America  by  any  steamer  of  the  line  from  Hamburg, 
Southampton,  or  Cherbourg  up  to  August  r,  1897. 

The  region  covered  by  this  cruise  was  the  cradle-land  of  all  our 
art,  literature,  and  religion.  Its  glories  have  been  sung  hy  poets  and 
historians  of  all  ages.  The  memories  of  such  a  trip,  the  sights  of  the 
scenery  of  the  most  rpmarkahle  events  of  nran^s  history,  willremain  for 
a  lifetime  in  the  soul  of  every  beholder. 

THB  SECOND  CRUISE  wilt  be  by  the  well-known  Twln-Screw  Express 
Steamer  COLUMBIA,  Capt.  Vogelgesang,  sailing  from  New  York  Feb,  11,  1897, 
to  the  WEST  INDIES  and  the  SPANISH  MAIN,  and  reaching  New  York  on  re- 
turn Harch  lath.  The  itinerary  Includes  Port  au  Prince,  Haytl;  St.  Domingo 
City,  Domingo;  St.  Thomas;  Basseterre,  Qaudelnupe ;  St.  Pierre,  nartinlque; 
Bridgetown,  Barbados;  Port  of  Spain, Trinidad;  La  Guayra  ff«ir  Caracas s  Puerto 
Cabello,  Venezuela;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Havana,  Cuba;  Palm  Beach,  Florida, 
or  Old  Point  Comfort;  New  York. 

This  cruise  lakes  the  tourist  away  from  the  North  during  the  most  inclement 
season  of  the  year  and  transjwrts  him  over  enchanted  seas  to  tnipical  islands 
of  rarest  beauty,  where  there  is  an  ever-var>-ink:  and  inexhaustible  fund  of 
novelty  to  divert  the  mind  and  charm  the  senses. 

For  further  particulars,  descriptive  pamphlets,  rates,  etc.,  address 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN    LINE, 

Chlcafo,  oor.  La  5iU1e  and  Randolph  Sts.  San  Prancisco,  401  Caltfornla  5U 

70  State  Stt  pmiadelplila,  337  Walnut  Stt 
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AOArrCO  rROM  MCttONIKK't  OCLCBKATCO  riCTUKC,  "THK  tlQN  ^AINTKII. 


The  bicycle  is  the  advance  agent  of  good  health.  It  Is  changing  the  habits  of  the  people — 
getting  them  away  from  the  crowded  centers — giving  them  a  glimpse  of  beautiful  nature — and  promoting 
happiness  and  contentment.    The  bicycle  is  a  great  blessing,  and  Its  usefulness  and  popularity  is  due 

almost  entirely  to  the  pneumatic  tire.  An  Irish 
physician  made  the  first  pneumatics,  but  JOHN 
Palmer,  an  American,  improved  and  perfected  them. 
His  Inventions  cover  several  points,  but  the  chief 
and  vital  one  is  in  the  fabric.  In  nearly  all  tires 
except  Palmer  Tires  the  fabric  is  identical  with 
that  used  in  making  garden  hose.  The  fabric  in 
Palmer  Tires  is  totally  dissimilar.  It  exactly  suits 
the  requirements  of  the  rider,  and  that  Is  why  Palmer  Tires  are  noted  for  being  so  fast,  resilient 
(easy  riding) ,  and  are  so  easily  repaired.  Our  Interesting  and  instructive  catalogue  gives  complete 
Information.    It  will  be  sent  to  any  -address  upon  request.    Address  Advertising  Department 

The  Palmer  Pneumatic  X|lld^-*dl^So* 
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mRTRAITURE 

Vicw^s  of  the  snowy 
landscape^  with  its  leaf- 
less trees  and  fields  of 
glistening  ice^  and  flash- 
light pictures  of  congenial  friends  gathere 
about  the  warm  fireside  in  the  long  winte 
evenings,  all  add  to  the  charms  of  amateu 
photography^ 

It's  easy,  too,  with  our  Film  cartridg 
cameras*  They  load  in  daylight,  have  fin 
achromatic  lenses,  improved  rotary  shul 
ters,  set  of  three  stops,  and  are  beautifull 
finished*     Booklet  free. 

OB 


Kodaks,  \  $5.0 

;   .    .      r    *o 
Lyes   .      J  $t5.l 


Pocket  Kodaks, 

Bullets, 

Bon»-Eycs 


$5.00 

to 
$15.00 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Winter  Travel  Everywhere 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  new  readers  of  The  Outlook, 
as  well  as  to  present  readers,  to  use  the  advantages  offered  through 
The  Recreation  Department,  which  is  carried  on  solely  for  their  con- 
venience and  use,  and  entirely  without  cost  to  them. 

We* can  send  the  printed  information  issued  by  various  hotels  or  trans- 
portation lines  concerning  any  winter  resort  in  the  world  that  may  be  desired. 

Information  as  to  where  to  stop  and  how  to  go,  with  time-tables  and 
printed  matter  describing  the  various  routes,  as  well  as  circulars  or  cards  of 
the  hotels  or  boarding-houses,  will  be  furnished  by  return  mail. 

Perhaps  you  are  thinking  of  a  winter's  trip.  If  so,  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  any  desired  information  in  our  power. 

The  more  the  facilities  offered  by  The  Recreation  Department  are  used 
by  Outlook  readers  the  better  we  shall  like  it. 

Write,  telephone,  or  telegraph,  addressing  The  Recreation  Department, 
The  Outlook,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


Tours  to  Florida 

No  district  in  America  presents  during 
the  winter  season,  so  many  varied  attrac- 
tions as  the  State  of  Florida.  Besides 
its  delightful  climate,  which  to  one  es- 
caping from  the  cold  and  unhealthful 
changes  of  the  North  seems  almost  ethe- 
real, it  is  pre-eminently  a  land  of  sport 
and  pleasure.  Along  its  eleven  hundred 
miles  of  salt-water  coast  and  in  its  twelve 
hundred  fresh-water  lakes  are  fish  of  al- 
most every  conceivable  variety,  from  the 
migratory  tribes  common  to  Northern 
waters  to  the  tarpon,  pompano,  and 
others  of  a  more  tropical  character.  No- 
where in  all  our  broad  land  can  the  angler 
find  a  greater  variety  of  game  or  better 
sport. 

Here  also  the  most  enthusiastic  hunter 
finds  satiety.  Deer,  turkeys,  bears,  pan- 
thers, and  wildcats  roam  at  lar^e  thr*  ugrh 
the  more  sparsely  settled  regions,  while 
birds  of  all  kinds  may  be  found  in  al  un- 
dance  throughout  the  State.  The  inire 
novel  sport  of  alligator  and  manuee 
hunting  may  also  be  indulged  in  by  the 
more  adventurous  tourist. 

With  its  matchless  climate,  its  orange 
groves,  its  rivers  and  lakes,  its  boating 
and  bathing,  its  hshing  and  hunting,  md 
its  extensive  forests.  Florida  prt-.'  nts 
unrivaled  attractions  for  the  valetudi- 
narian, the  lover  of  nature,  the  sports- 
man, and  the  explorer. 

To  this  attractive  State  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  has  arrar-ed 
four  personally  conducted  tours  duuag 
the  season  of  1897,  leaving  by  special ;  rain 
January  26,  February  9  and  23.  and  M  n  ch 
9.  The  first  three  tours  will  admit  t  a 
sojourn  of  two  weeks  in  this  delimit tful 
land  :  tickets  for  the  fourth  tour  will  be 
valid  to  return  until  May  Jl  by  regular 
trains. 

Rates  for  the  round  trip,  f>SOS^  from 
New  York,  |4«.00  from  Philadelphia,  and 
proportionate  rates  from  other  points. 

For  tickets,  itineraries,  and  omer  infor- 
mation, apoly  to  ticket  agents,  special 
booking  offices,  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd, 
Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


Comfort  In  Travel 

is  reali2ed  in  the  highest  degree  on  the 
famous  North  Shore  Limited  and  other 
fast  trains  of  the  Michiean  Central,  the 
♦*  Niagara  Falls  Route,"  between  Buffalo 


and  Chicago,  in  connection  with  the 
through  trams  from  the  East.  Passen- 
gers are  granted  the  privilege  of  stopping 
off  en  route  at  Niagara  Falls,  or,  if  time 
will  not  permit,  can  obtain  from  the  car 
window  or  the  platform  at  Falls  View  the 
grandest  and  most  comprehensive  view 
of  the  great  cataract.  All  day  trains 
stop  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  For  full 
information  inquire  of  local  ticket  agents, 
or  address  W.  H.  Underwood,  General 
Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Hicks'  Newspaper 

ADVERTISING  AGENCY.  W. Hicks, 
Proprietor.  132  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 
makes  a  specialty  of  preparing:  and  placing: 
Resort  Hotel  Advertisements  in  the  best 
newspapers  at  lowest  rates 


TRAVEL 


Pierce's  ?S«;S?.'St"^ 
Xr     Jamaica 
ITnSL      |§:BSJ  Tours 

All  travelinfr  expennen  included 

Peraonally  conducted  parties  leave  New 
York  on  the  followingr  dates:  JanV  16th 
and  30th,  Feb'y  13th  and  27th,  also  March 
13th,  and  will  make  most  comprehensive 
tours  of  the  island,  remain ing:  there  two 
weeks  or  longer.  If  the  tourist  so  desires  he 
can  return  with  any  of  our  subsequent  parties 
or  make  a  tour  of  the  other  islands,  also  Ven- 
ezuela, Costa  Rica,  &c  under  our  exrellent 
system  of  tourist  tickets.  Our  parties  have 
their  headquarters  at  the 

CONSTANT  SPRING  HOTEI. 
now  IiiKh  class  under  a  recent  change  of 
ownership,  being:  operated  by  Americans. 
All  the  other  hotels  visited  are  the  very 
best  on  the  island.  Jamaica  has  every  ad- 
vantage that  Bermuda  and  Nassau  have,  and 
a  thousand  deUg:hts  of  scenery  and  climate 
that  they  have  not.  There  is  no  monotony, 
but  a  constant  change  of  scenery. 

A  Special  Party  of  limited  number  will 
leave  New  York  per  S.S.  Alleghany  for  a 
25-day  tour  Jan'y  16th.  and  will  be  under  the 
personal  escort  of  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Pierce. 

Illustrated  book  of  tours  free  ou  request  to 
Pierce's  Excursion  Co.,  197  Washington 
St..  Boston.  or^E.  M.  Jfnkins  &  Co.,  273 
Broadway,  New  York. 


Travel 


Grand  Winter  Cruise 

TO 

Bermuda,  West  Indies,  Veiieaieia, 
and  Mexico 

BY  THE  AAERICAlf  S.  S.  OHIO 
SailiiiR  from  New  York  Feb.  6.  1897 

For  Bermuda,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Kitts,  Guade- 
loupe, Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia.  Bar- 
bados, Trinidad,  Port  of  Spain,  La  Biea,  La 
Guayra  (Caracas),  Curacoa,  St.  DomiaKo, 
Jamaica,  Progreso,  Yen  Cruz  (Mexico), 
Havana,  Bruuswick,  Ga.  Duration.  4S  days. 
Price  of  passage.  $270  and  upward.  Send  for 
illust  rated  pamphlet. 

INTBRNATIONAL  NAVIOATIOR  COyPAffT 
6  Bowling  Green,  New  York 


For  the  winter  ^^^^ 

48  hours  by  Elefl[ant  Steamships  weekly. 
Frost  unknown.    Malaria  impossible. 

ForWJiJerTonrs^gjtJj^lgj 

30  days'  trip^  fifteen  days  in  the  tropio.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  A.  E.  Outbb- 
BRiDGK  &  Co..  agents  for  Quebec  S.S.  Co^, 
LVd,  39  Broadway,  or  THOS.  COOKft 
SON,  2h\  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


A  TRIP  TO  JAMAICA 

the  <^een  of  Weit  Indiaa  IilaaAf 

BY  THE 

ATUIS   LDIE 


seeking  a  vacation  of  limited  duration  for 
health  and  rest.  The  trip  from  New  York  to 
Jamaica  and  return  can  be  made  in  17  daya. 


Send  for  illustrated  booklet.  _^__^  ^  ^„«. 
riM,  FOR  WOOD  «  KEUOOXL 
G^nQral  Agents,^  State  St.^ HcwYoil. 
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CAF^  ST.  DENIS 

795  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
OPPOSITE  GRACE  CHURCH 


TE  patrons  of  the  St.  Denis  Hotel,  and  of  "Taylor's  Restaurant," 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  Mr.  Taybr  has  acquired  possession 
of  the  entire  building;  adjoining  the  hotel  on  Broadway,  which 
he  has  fitted  up  in  the  most  complete  manner  as  a  gentlemen's  restaurant, 
Ittoch-room,  and  cafe. 

Here  the  army  of  diners  who  patronize  the  St.  Denis  will  find  all 
the  essentials  for  good  eating — perfect  service,  luxurious  appointments, 
and  the  best  of  cooking.  The  entire  lower  floor  is  occupied  by  a  lunch 
counter,  affording  the  quickest  possible  service ;  the  second  floor  is  hand- 
somely fitted  up  as  a  gentlemen's  restaurant,  and  above  this  are  admirably 
ippointed  dining-rooms,  large  and  small,  and  a  fine  banquet  hall  —  all 
fomiihing  the  choicest  accommodations  for  the  individual,  select  parties  or 
elaborate  dinners. 

The  St.  Denis  has  long  been  popular  with  societies,  dubs,  and  college 
dasKS  fef  dinners,  meetings,  and  reunions.  With  this  new  addition  it  is 
better  equipped  than  ever  to  cater  to  the  wants  of  its  patrons.  The  new 
Cait  is  a  notable  addition  to  an  old-established  and  well-known  house,  and 
win  upliold  and  enhance  the  reputation  of  the  St.  Denis  for  successful 
methods  and  competent  management. 

4»    4»    4» 

The  St.  Denis  Hotel 

WM.  TAYLOR  &  SON,  Props.  Broadway  and  Uth  Street 
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EUROPE 


CANNES 

Hotel  Bristol 

Most  salubrious  part  of  the  town.  Larg^e 
frarden.  Patronized  by  several  Royal  fami- 
nes: H.  R.  H.  Thr  Princess  Clembntinr 
OF  Orleans,  Thr  Princk  and  Princess 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  Princess  Sti^- 
PHANiB  OF  Austria,  Archduke  and  Arch- 
duchess Rainbr  OF  Austria,  Princk  and 
Princess  of  Sake  Coburg  Gotha,  etc.,  etc. 
Sanitary  arrangements  perfect ;  made  by 
English  engineers.  Modem  comfort :  elec- 
tric light;  lift;  baths;  billiards:  tennis- 
ground.  C.  GuiLix)N,  Proprietor. 


Marseilles,  France 

Qrand  Hotel  Noallles 
and  Metropoie 

Largest,  finest,  and  best.    Electric   light 
throughout.    American  home. 

C.  RATHGEB.  Prop.  (Swiss). 


Hotel  de  la  Qraode-Bretagoe 
et  de  la  Qare 

CORINTH  (GREECE) 

First<lass  Hoteu  near  the  station. 

Baths  in  the  Hotel. 

Proprietor.  P.  PELOPIDfiS. 


''"'inli::^'^"  fiolden  Lion  Hotel 

This  favorite   Inn  was  known  in  Shake- 
speare's time  as  "  Ye  Peacocke  Tnn,*'  1613. 
JOHN  FRY,  Prop. 


Genoa,  Italy 

GRAND  HOTEL 
DE  q6nES 

Electric  light   lift    Freauented  by  Amer- 
ican visitors.    G.  &  R.  BONERA,  Prop'rs. 


NAPLES 

Hotel  Royal 

des  Etrangers 

The  most  comfortable  and  fashionable 
hotel  in  Naples.  Electric  light  iu  every 
r  oom.  F.  TORDI,  Manager. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS 

£^%^  15th  Year.  Terms  reasonable. 

^^^^^  Parties  limited.    Conducted  by 

S#^  ^K*  ^^^  ><^*  B-  S.  PAIVE, 
^^  #^  Ciena  FUU,  H.  T. 


|>E1>|  Tlir    PENSION  GLAIS£, 
DdVJLlll     101  «  102  Potodam- 

erstraiifte.  —  Ele\'ator. 
(Best  references.)  Rooms  with  board  from 
30  to  40  marks  per  week.    FR AU  GLA ISE. 


HAMILTON  HOTEL 

HAMILTON,  BERMUDA 

Open  December  until  May 

MEAD   &    BROOKS,  -  Blanascrs 


Travel 


M 


ALLORY  8TKAMSHIF  LINKS. 

DtliA'hf/uI  Ocean  Tri^  to  the  PorU 
oj  Texas,  Georgia,  ^^iar- 
fd!n,— Tourists' Tiv  k,  t  ,to 
all  Winter  Re^  ri^  in 
Texas,  Colorado,  *  ■"  !if or- 
nia,  Mexico.  Gcurgia, 
Florida,  &c.  Ourt>*-paffe 
•'Satchel  Handbook" 
mailed  free,  C.  H.Mallonr 
&Co..Pier2i).K.  K.,N.Y. 


HOTELS  AND  RESORTS 


Bahama  Islands 


Royal  Victoria  Hotel 

Nassau,  Bataama  Islands 

Now  Open 
A  LAND  OF  PERPETUAL  SUMMER 

S.  S.  MORTOH,  Proprietor  and  Manager 

Steamer  leaves  Palm   Beach,   Florida,   3 
times  a  week.    15  hours'  sail. 

The  Outlook  will  furnish  hill  information. 

Cable  address,  Morton,  Nassau,  N.  P. 


Bermuda 


BERMUDA 

THE  IDEAL  WINTER  RESORT. 

Princess  Hotel 

This  new  and  commodious  hotel  now  open. 
For  terms,  circulars,  etc.,  address 

N.  S.  HowB,  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  or 
Ol'terbkidgb  &  Co.,  39  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


WINDSOR    HOTBI^ 

Queen  St.,  HAMII.TON.  BKRHTUDA. 

w.    Bradley.    Proprietor.     Pleasant  and 
homelike.    Every  attention  paid  to  guests. 


Colorado 


COLORADO  SPRINQS.Colo. 

The  Antlers  niustrated  book,  descnb- 
iuc/\iilicr9.^  Colorado  Springs, 
sent  on  request  by  E.  Barnbtt,  Proprietor. 


District  of  Columbia 


"The  Hamilton" 

Comer  Fourteenth  and  K  Streets 

Washington,  D.  C. 

A  first-class  family  and  transient  hotel,  mod- 
em in  all  its  appointments.  Beautifully  lo- 
cated. Rates,  J'2.50  and  ^3.00 per  dav,  Amer- 
ican plan.    BALL  &  POLLARD,  Prop's. 


Florida 

Wliite'sCottagcK,^JiSS« 

J  I.  White.  Proprietor.  Plea iantly  located 
Tl  ir  the  lanfe  hotels  Larjre  air>-  rooms. 
(;t>tKl  table.  Pure  filtered  ram  w-ater. 
Terms.  $1.50  per  day ;  $7  lo  $10  per  week. 


THE  BARCELONA 

8t.  Atiif  iistiiKN  Florida.  ( lood  family  table 
and  liume  comforts.    K   E.  H  ASSELTI  N  E. 


PARK  HOUSE  «.«fce^«>«'«»««. 

1  liiiiielike.chcerful.restful.  Situated  amidst 
the  pine  forests  and  clear-water  lakes  of  ihc 
mctst  picturesque  part  of  Florida,  Hishnp 
Whipple,  reference.  Special  rates  by  the 
week.    CROMWELL  B.  HOSKINS.  Mgn- 


PALMETTO  HALL  ^^iSlT'* 

The  roomy  and  comfortable  home  of  a 
physician,  on  the  island  edge  of  Indian  River. 
Two  or  three  families  of  from  4  to  6  persons 
each,  or  parties,  desired  as  winter  boarden. 
(lood  hunting  and  fishing.  Kefereocea  re- 
quested.   Address  S.W.MOORE. 


Georga 


HOTEL  BON  AIR 

AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA 

One  of  the  best  and  most  favorably  known 
resort  hotels  in  the  South,  situated  560  feet 
above  sea-level  in  what  is  <icknowledged  to 
be  the  most  healthful  section  of  the  country 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  are 
beautiful  rides  and  drives,  and  fine  hard  bi- 
cycle roads.  There  is  also  music  day  and 
evening  as  well  as  Golf,  Tennis,  BowKng. 
and  other  outdoor  sports.  Openn  I>eo. 
16th.  For  circular  and  full  particuUn  ad- 
dress iC.  G.  TRUSSELL,  Manager.  New 
York  representative,  Fred  H.  Scolield.  Met- 
ropolitan Building,  Madison  Square,  N.  Y. 


Thomasville,  Qa. 

PINEY  WOODS 

HOTEL 

:wo^r  opie:N 

All  modem  improvements :  good  roads  and 
drives,  bicycle  paths,  quail  shooting,  etc 
For  circular  and  information  address  N.  Y. 
Representative,  F.  H.  Scofield,  1  Madison 
Ave. 

WM.  E.  DATIES,  ThomasTllle,  CSa. 


New  Jersey 


The  Brentford 

'^liS'Sfe.*''-  Lakewood,  N.J. 

Now  open.    Address  Mi«  A.  M.  MYERS. 
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t^ALTH ! 


REST! 


COMFORT  I 


The  Jackson 
Sanatorium 

Dansvlile,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Approach  to  Jackson  Sanatorium  from  the  South 


View  In  a  Mountain  Gorge 
A  Bit  of  the  OurminiT  Scenes  about  the  Sauatorium 

A  Magfnificent  Healtli  Insti- 
tution established  in  1858.  Sit- 
uation on  mountain  side  over- 
looking the  famous  Genesee  Valley 
region.  Fire  Proof  Building 
with  every  modern  convenience. 
One  of  the  best  Winter  Resorts 
for  health.     A  Staff  of  regular  physicians  of  long  experience. 

Superior  cuisine  in  charge  of  Emma 
P.  Ewing,  teacher  of  cooking  at 
Chautauqua.  If  seeking  liealtll 
or  rest  do  not  fail  to  write  for 
illustrated  literature,  addressing 

J.  ARTHUR  JACKSON,  M.D. 

Secretary 


Vkw  from  tbe  Xorth— Caniage  Approach 


Box  999. 
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FLORIDA 


The  West  Coast 

The  Health  and  Pleasure 
Seekers'  Paradise 

Reached  by  the  lines  of  the 

PLANT  SYSTEM 

TAMPA  BAY  HOTEL 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

Owned  and  OhraUd  by  the  Plant 
System.  Under  the  management  of 
Mr.  D.  p.  Hathaway,  Mngr.  Plant 
System  Hotels.  The  Casino.  Theatri- 
cal Auditorium,  Swimmingr  Pool,  and 
every  Amusement.— All  open  Decem- 
ber id.  18%.        

THE  IKN,  Port  Tampa. 

J.  H.  MuRDiCK.  Supt. 

Open  all  the  year. 
THE  SEMINOLE,  Winter  Park. 

A.  E.  Dick,  Resident  Mngr. 

Open  Jan'y  15, 1)197. 
OCALA  HOUSE,  Ocala. 

Phil.  F.  Brown,  Resident  Mnyr. 
Open  Nov.  to  April. 
>  THE  BELLEVIEW,  Bcllcair,  Fla. 

W.  A.  Barron,  Resident  Mngr. 

Open  Jan'y  15. 1897. 
THE  KISSIMMBE  Kisslmmee.  THEPUNTAGORDA.  Puota  Gorda. 
B.  BiTTLER.  Resident  Mngr.                F.  H.  Abbott,  Mngr. 
Open  Jan'y  5,1897.       Open  Jan'y  10, 1897. 

The  Plant  System  is  the  only  line  operating  solid  train  service 
between  the  East  and  Florida.  Send  for  descriptive  literature. 
Four  cents  in  stamps  will  secure  you  hamdsome  book  on  Florida, 
Cuba,  and  Jamaica. 

J.  J.  FARNSWORTH 

Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  261  Broadway.  New  York 

H.  B.  PLANT,  B.  W.  WRENN, 

President.  Passenger  Traffic  Manager. 


FLORIDA 

AND 

NASSAU 


RAYMOND&WHnCOMBTODRS 

The  annual  series  of  tours  to  Florida  will  be  resumed 
eariy  in  January  and  continued  throughout  the  win- 
ter and  spring. 
Nassau  can 
also  be  includ- 
ed if  desired, 
by  the  new  and 
short  route 
through  land- 
locked waters 
from  Palm 
Beach.  There  is  a  choice  of  routes,  including  both 
rail  and  water.  The  tickets  provide  for  first-class  hotel 
accommodations  at  the  principal  resorts,  with  service 
of  our  agents,  and  give  the  passenger  absolute  freedom 
of  movement,  being  good  to  return  to  New  York 
until  May  31,  if  desired. 

Special  vestibuled  trains  will  leave  New  York  fre- 
quently for 

CALIFORNIA 

Choice  of  routes  and  entire  freedom  of  movement. 
Dining-cars  are  used,  and  the  service  is  intended  for 
those  who  wish  to  travel  comfortably  and  leisurely. 

Other  tours  to  Europe,  Mexico,  Jamaica,  Round  the 
Worid,  etc. 

Send  for  circulars,  mentioning  the  tour  desired. 

RAYMOND    &    19VHITCOBIB 

31  East  Fourteenth  St.,  Lincoln  Bulkling,  Union  Square. 

NEW  YORK 

296  Washington  5t..  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1005  Chestnut  5t.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Walter's  Sanitarium 

WALTER'S  PARK,  WERNERSVILLE,  PA. 


In  Southern  Penna.,  only  2  hours  from  Reading 
Terminal,  Philadelphia.  AIR  pure,  dry,  bracing ; 
magnificent  l^AXliR  fiom  granite  rock  springs; 
SCCKJbRY  *<  equal  to  anything  in  Europe  or 
America." 

ALL   MODERN   CONVENIENCES 

Electric  Light  and  B«lls,  Hydraulic  Elevator,  Heated 
by  Steam  and  Open  Grates.  Money  Order  P.  O.,  Long 
Distance  Telephone,  Livery,  Dairy,  Library. 

UNEQUALED   AS   A   5ANATARIUM 

Thirty-five  years*  experience  with  Sanatory  methods. 
Batlis,  9Ia88as:e,  Swedlsli  Moire- 
mem  89  Hlectrlcityy  Oxys^etif  &c.  Write 

for  illustrated  catalogue.  Be  sure  to  address  correctly, 
always  using  the  name  Walter,  ROBT.  WALTER, 
M.D.,  as  above. 


Bermuda 
Nassau 
Jamaica 


Write  to  the  Recreation  Depart- 
ment of  The  Outlook  if  you  desire 
to  visit  any  of  these  places.  We  will 
gladly  send  information  as  to  routes, 
sailings,  and  hotel  accommodations. 
No  charge  is  made. 
THE  OUTLOOK,  13  Astor  PL,  New  York 
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THE  TOURIST  ROUTE 

VISITORS 
to  the 

PACIFIC  COAST 

should  go  or  return  via   * 


In  the  Cascade  Mountains 


Lake  Chelan,  Wash. 


The  Great  Northern  Railway 


Newest  and  Shortest  Tran5continental  Line 


ST.  PAUL 

MINNEAPOLIS 

DULUTH 


GREAT  FALLS 

HELENA 

BUTTE 


SPOKANE 

SEATTLE 

PORTLAND 


viewing  en  route  the  wonders  of 

^  THE 

LAKE  McDonald 

REGION 

Abounding  in  Alpine  attractions 


Lake  McDonaki,  Mont. 


Tumwater  Canyon,  Wash. 


THE  KOOTENAI  MINING  DISTRICT 

A  Gmtinental  Treasure-House 


LAKE  CHELAN 

The  Gem  of  the  Gtscades 


Kootenai  River 


Every  mile  presents  new  scenes^ 

from  the  merely  picturesque 

to  exaltation  and 

sublimity 


Along  the  Columbia  River 


For  pbbficatiooi  afid  informitiofi  about  routes,  lates,  ctc^  apply  to  railway  ticket  agents,  or  address 
F.  L  VHTTNEY,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  St*  Paul,  Minn, 
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Hotel  Chamberlin 


Old  Point  Comfort  Va. 

FINEST  HOTEL  ON  THE 
ATLANTIC  COAST 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  AROUND 

Adjoins  Hiktoric  Fort  Monroe  and  over- 
looks Hampton  Roads,  the  winter  station 
of  the  White  Squadron.  Write  for  beauti- 
ful illustrated  pamphlet,  giving  description 
hotel  and  surroundings. 

GEO.  W.  SWETT,  Manager, 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 


New  Jersey 


THE  MI55E5    BRODRICK 

Clifton  Avenue,  between  Second  and  Third 
Streets.  Lakewood,  N.  J. 
PRIYATK  BOARD. 


FOREST    LODGE 

**  will  make  special  rates  nntU  Jan- 
uary."   For  circulars  address 

THOS.  NOBLE,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Why  ao  south? 

Thbrb  is  within  58  miles  of  New  York 

AM  IDEAL  WDfTER  KESORT 

Finest  Winter  Hotel  in  the  Morth 

The  Lakewood 

**Amoiiff   ilOtCl  ^^  Pines*' 

Piazzas  one-third  of  a  mile  in  extent,  in 
closed  in  frlass  and  filled  with  tropical  plants. 

Special  Rates  by  the  Week 

Music  Daily  in  Sun  Parlors 

T.  F.  8ILLECK.  I^essee, 
Lakewood,  N.  «J. 

Of  OrienUl  Hotel.  Manhattan  Beach. 


THE  LENOX 

LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 

A  first  class  small  Hotel.    Centrally  lo- 
cated.   All  improvements.    Rates  moderate. 
F.  D.  ROSECRANS. 


THE   MADISON 

LAKEWOOD.  N.  J. 

MacHson  Ave.  &  I  Address 

FiretSt.  I    Mrs.  M.  C.  ROBBINS. 


AIKEN.  S.  C  — The  Highland  Park 

Opens  December  1st.  A  high- 
class  winter  resort,  accomodat- 
ing 30U.  Driest  climate  east  of 
the  Rockies.  Plenty  of  sunshine. 
Purest  water.  Oolf,  Fox-Hunt- 
Ing,  and  Poto.  Write  for  book 
Second  season  management  of 
PRIEST  &  EAGER. 
Aiken,  S.  C. 


New  York  City 


New  York 

Residents  of  this  city— our 
readers— are  going  there  all 
the  time.  On  your  next  visit 
try  the  tempting  table  and  ad- 
mirable service  of  the 

Westminster  Hotel 

cor.    16th  Street   and   Irving 
Place  (one  block  east  of  Union 
Sq.),NEW  YORK. 
American    Plan:    ftStSO    per 

day  and  np 
Fourth   Ave.   cars  to   and  from 
Grand  Central  Depot,  one  block 
away ;  B'way  cable,  two  blocks. 


New  York 


Dr.  Strong's 
Sanitarium 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

For  health  or  pleasure.  The  appointments 
of  a  first-class  Hotel.  Elevator,  electric  bells, 
steam  heat,  sun-parlor,  and  promenade  on  the 

WINANS'  COTTAGE  I  a7bkfffll'a\tt&'^.%^^^ 

■  «  *  »x^s^  I  Russian,  'and  .Sulphur-Water  baths.  Dry 
tonic  air.  Saratoga  Springr  waters,  and 
.winter  sports.  Open  all  the  year.  Send  for 
illustrated  arcular. 


"Fourth  Street  and  Clifton  Avenue, 
•^-  » LAKEWOOD.  N.J.  i 

Kates  moderate.  WriteA.H.W  inans,Box72.j 


North  Carolina 


ARE    VOU     GOIP9G 
SOUTH? 


If  so,  for  health,  pleasure,  and  comfort,  go 
to  Piney  Woods  Inn,  Southern  Pines.  N.C. 


Those  desinng  to  escape  the  rigors  of  the 
climate  North  will  find  a  mild,  dry  climate  at 
Southern  Pines,  N.  C.  the  heart  of  the  long- 
lealed  pine  section  of  America. 


The  elevation  is  600  feet  above  sea  level, 
the  highest  point  in  the  turpentine  lonip-lcafed 
pine  belt,  delitrhtful  climate,  within  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Gulf  Stream,  ^ith  all  the  advan> 
tages  of  resorts  further  South  and  free  from 
many  disadvantages;  it  is  the  place  the  tour- 
ist and  health-seeker  will  appreciate. 


Piney  Woods  inn.  an  elegant  new  hotel,  it 
now  open.  The  house  accommodates  200 
guests,  has  all  modem  conveniences,  sanitary 
plumbing,  electric  lights,  call  bells,  wide  ve- 
randas,  sun  parlors,  steam  heat,  &c.:  in  fact, 
Pmey  Woods  Inn  has  been  fitted  up  that 
guests  may  enjoy  the  comforts  of  every-day 
hfe  at  home  at  moderate  prices. 


Piney  Woods  Inn  is  reached  by  the  Sei 
board  Air  Line._  For  terms.  &c..  address 
CHARLES  ST.  )OHN. 

Southern  Pipes,  N.  C. 
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Old  Point  Comfort.  Va. 

An  ideal  resort  for  those  in  search  of 
health  or  pleasure.     The 

HYQEIA   HOTEL 

with  its  many  recent  improvements,  now 
offers  more  homelike  comforts  and  greater 

social  attractions  than  ever  before. 

Terms,  $3  and  upwards  per  day.     Circulars  of 

F.  H.  Scofield,  I  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

F.  N.  PKE,  Propr.        A.  C.  PIKE,  Managfen 


North  Carolina 


KENILWORTH    INN 

Bntmare.  Afkherille,  N.  C. 

Tliu  macnifioent  hotel.  deUfliithillv  located 
in  tbe  mo«ntain»  of  Western  North  Carotina, 
has  been  leased  to  Messrs.  Linslcy  &  Kit- 
tredcc.  The  hotel  is  oewly  and  elenntly 
farauhed  aad  carpete  i :  30  porcelain  Dath« 
added;  has  electrK  Urhts.  steam  heat,  open 
fir«  •laces,  eleYators.  and  all  its  appotntnients 
an  «apenor  \  (ood  stables,  and  the  best  golf 


Saks  m  tike  South.. 
Throoshv 


_  _  _  _^  wstibale  sleepers  from  New  York. 
The  oMaafement  ol  this  hotel  will  be  most 
hberaL  For  bookleu  and  further  particulars 
Mkkesa  Mesars.  LINSLEY  &  KIT- 
TKEDOE.  N.  B.-Mr.  Unsley  was  the 
sacoesalul  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  Bon  Air. 

%^ork  (X&ce.  Fred.  H.  Scofiekl.  Metro- 
lioc.  Madisoo  Square.  NewYork. 


m^itan  Boildmc. ' 


South  Carolina 


AlKfcNf  S.  C.     HorsH 

$2  per  6*r-    Special  rates  by  week.    Elec- 
Sstea.  etc.  rlyfienic  baths  and  Kneipp's 
HENRY  BL'SCH.  Prop. 


tnc  B«ma.etc. 
water  cure. 


Pennsylvania 


The 

WatcrGapSanitarium 

Pa. 


The  GlcasoD  Sanitarium 

>«a     ELMIRA,  N.  Y.     ■»« 

A  real  home  for  those  seeking  health,  rest,  and  recreation.  Under  the 
care  of  regularly  graduated  physicians  of  long  experience  in  this  special 
line  of  practice.  Location  high  and  sheltered.  Climate  dry  and  equable. 
Fine  views  of  city,  river,  and  hills.  Perfect  sanitary  conditions.  Skilled 
attendants  to  give  all  forms  of  baths,  electricity,  massage,  Swedish  move- 
ments, etc.  Cuisine  homelike  and  dainty.  House  thoroughly  heated 
by  steam  and  open*  fires.  Large  Solarium  heated  by  steam.  Safety 
Hydraulic  elevator.  Gas  and  electric  bells.  Telephone  and  livery.  All 
the  comforts  of  a  well-appohited  home.    Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 


"UNTOUCHED  BY  THE  FROST" 
TROPICAL  FLORIDA  at 

PUNTA  GORDA 

XHB  PUNTA  OORDA9  on  Charlotte  Hari>or,  accommodates 
300.  Opens  in  December.  Tarpon  fishing,  shooting,  boating,  driving; 
400  feet  of  veranda.  Plenty  of  fruit.  Special  rates  for  the  season.  For 
pamphlet  address  F.  H.  ABBOTT. 


The  best  Cod  Liver  Oil  that  fifty  years  of  continued  scientific  research  has  pro- 
duced is  Moller'f.  It  is  net  sold  in  bulk,  but  passes  in  a  sealed  and  dated  oval  bot- 
tle direct  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  consumer  ;  adulteration  is  impossible.  It  is 
free  from  disagreeable  taste  and  odor.     Free  pamphlets  oi  SchUffelin  &*  Co,,  N,  K 
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New  York  City 


Schermerhoni's  Teachers'Ageacy 

Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
EsUblished  1&S5.    8  Ea«t  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Qirls 

RIVERSIDE  DRIVE 
85th  and  86th  Streets,  New  York 


!■"#<« rh#%*a  New  York,  Morningsidb 
^taZqtXB  Heights.  120th  St^  West 
tfTAll^A^  —Department  of  Hchool 
VlOll^gC  SapervlBloii.  Planned 
with  special  reference  to  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  candidates  for  higher  deKrees.  and 
open  to  all  who  wish  to  prepare  to  oe  school 
principals,  supervisors,  and  superintendents 
dend     for    circular    of    information    and 


Bulletin. 


information    and 
Walter  L.  Hkrvby,  President. 


MRS.  LESLIE  MORGAN'S 

Boardiog  aod  Day  School  for  Qlrit 

13  and  15  West  86th  St.  New  York  City. 
From  Kindergarten  through  College  Pre- 
paratory.   Home  and  Chaperonage. 


California 


POMONA  COLLEGE,  Claremont. 
CaL— Full  College  courses  leading  to 
degrees  of  B.A..  B.L.,  B.S.  Deip%es  recog- 
nized by  University  of  California  and  other 
similar  graduate  schools.  Thirty-five  miles 
from  Los  Ananlos.  An  Academic  course. 
Preparatory  school  preparing  for  all  institu- 
tions connected  witn  the  College.  Address 
C.  G.  BALDWIN,  President. 


Connecticut 


THE     HOUHATONIC     VALLEY 
INSTITUTE.  Cornwall.  Conn. 

Amom;  the  Berkshire  Hills  of  Northwest - 
cm   Connecticut.    Home  .School  for  Boys. 
Classical,  Scientific.  Business.   Preparatory 
Courses.    Thirteenth  year. 
H.  B.  MacFarland.  S.B..   I  Prinrin^U 
D.  W.  Arnold,  A.^.,  i  PnnciPal*. 


WOODSIDE  SEMINARY 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 
City  advantages  for  culture  and 
study.    Experienced  teachers. 
MIm  Sara  J.  Smith,  Prin. 


Boxwood  School  aS^ 

OLD  LYME,  CONNECTICUT 
Mrs.  BICHARD  SILL  GRISWOLD 


STAMFORD.  CONNECTICUT 

''Miss  Aiken'sSchool  for  Girls'' 

Boarding  and  Day  Pupils.  Daily  drill  in 
Miss  Aiken's  method  of  mind-trainiug.  Pre- 
pares for  college.  Winter  ternt  opens  Jan. 
tS.  1897. 

(Mrs.)  Harriet  Beechbr  Scovir.i  k  Devan 
Principal. 


District  of  Columbia 


Washington,  D.  C.  1215  19th  St.,  N.W, 

MISS  SHERMAN'S  HOME  AND 

DAY  SCHOOL  for  Girts.    Comforts  of 
home.    Advantages  of  Washington. 


Massachusetts 


The  Cambridge  School 

A  Select  5>diool  for  Girls.  Comforts  of  home. 

MR.  ARTHUR  GILM AN  is  the  Director. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


ROGERS  HALL 
SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRI«8 

A  pleasant  and  attractive  home. 
Careful  training  and  individual  atten- 
tion. Health  of  the  first  importance. 
Apply  before  Feb.  1  to 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Underhill,  Principal. 


New  Hampshire 

COLBY  ACADEMY  new  wndon. 

$200 to  $250a  Year.  Co^sducationaL  44th  Year. 

Stud  for  CeUa/ogrne. 

Rev.  Geo.  W.  Gile,  President 


New  York 


Sl  JOHN'S  School 

(1869) 

BIAP(LIUS,  N.  V. 

A  select  Military  Boarding  School, 
under  the  visitation  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Board  of  Regents  ot  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

President, 

BiSHor  F.D. HUNTINGTON, S.T.D. 

Superintendent, 

Col.  WM.  VERBECK,  N.  G.  N.  Y. 

Chaplain,  Rev.  A.  C.  CLARKE. 

Commandant, 

Lieut.  J.  K.  THOMPSON,  U.  S.  A. 

Next  term  begins  January  6th,  1897. 
For  information  apply  to  Superintendent. 


New  York 


Shorthand  un^^'f^. 

Situations  secured  ptiirila. 
Write  W.G.CHAFFKB,08weco,X.T. 


MT.  PLEASANT  BULITART 
ACADEBTY.  82d  year.  Refer  to 
Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie.  L.I1.D.        The  Prinopals, 

Sing-Slng-on-HudsooTN.  Y. 


TTTICA  (N.  YO  CON8EBVATOBT 
U    OF  MUSIC.-)^  •"       •      "  '      '  - 


njUSIC-A  Trarainf-School  for 
Seminanr  for  Mudc-Teacfaen. 
BUCK,  Lecturer  and  Examiner. 

EINK.  Musical  Director. 


__  — A  Traininy-School  for 

Artists.    A   Sem  *       -.    •   _      - 

DUDLEY  BUC 
FELIX  HEINK 

Founded  in  1889  by  Louis  Lombard.  F1ie> 
nomenallv  successful  Condticted  after  the 
system  M  the  Paris  Conservatory  of  Muaic. 
Celebrated  Specialists  at  the  head  of  eadi 
Department.  Udca  preferable  for  successful 
study,  health,  cost,  and  comfort  of  livinjg  to 
a  latger  city.  Scholarships,  ArtisU*  PlP^ 
mas,  Teachers' Certificates  Complete  Cata- 
ogue  free.    Address  the  Director. 

Cora  M.  Whxblbr. 


Ohio 


1020  Procpect  St.,  develand,  OMo 
MISS  MITTLEBERGER'S 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Prepares  for  all  Collies  open  to  won 
Second  term  begins  February  3, 1897. 


Pennsylvania 


Bliss  Gordon's  French  and 
Engfllsh  Boarding  and  Day 
School  for  Yoan;  Ladles  and 
Uttle  Girls    PH£?JSi?SBT 

4II0  uid  4IU  StTMe  St.,  mia.,  Pa. 


SUBSCRIBERS'  WANTS 


YOUNG  WBITEBS-Yourmanmcript 
carefully  read,  criticised,  and  corrected  at 
reasonable  rates.  Address  ALEXIS  PAR- 
LOUGNE,  Office  of  Man  and  Manners,  618 

Common  St..  New  Orleans,  La. 

A    MIDDLE-AGED    WOMAN  of 

experience  desires  a  position  as  working 
housekeeper  in  a  small  family  of  adnlts,  or 
for  an  invalid.    Countrypref  erred.    Best  of 


2,528. 


references.     Address 
The  Outlook. 

WANTED— By  an  intelligent  yoons  wo- 
man of  refined  tastes  a  posidon  as  componkm 
to  a  lady,  where  she  can  have  an  opportunity 
to  pursue  the  study  of  languages.  Hii^iest 
references  given  and  required.  Address  No . 
2,515,  care  of  The  OuUook. 

SHOPPING  done  at  any  New  York 
store  and  lowest  market  prices  obtained. 
Samples  sent,  goods  matched,  and  styles 
given  without  charge  to  pnrdiaser.  Pectifiar 
advantages  for  buying  all  kinds  of  nierchan> 
dise.  Highest  references  given.  Address 
Mrs.  M.  W.  WIGHTMAN.  139  Wesl 
St..  New  York. 


vest  41st 


$1 


LINCOLN   FOUNTAIN  PEN 


$1 


Solid  Gold  Pen— Hard  Rubber  EnipraTed  Holder— Simple  Constractlon— Always  B^adj— Never  blots- 
No  better  working  pen  made— A  reicalar  SS.ffO  pen. 

To  introduce,  mailed  complete,  boxed,  with  611er,  for  SLOO.    Your  money  back— //^<n»  want  i$.    Airen|t  Wanted* 

UNCOLN  rOUNTAlN  PEN  CO.*  ROOM  5*  108  FULTON  iJ.^  NEW  YORK 
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T'J^OutlooK 

Copyright,  1897,  by  The  Outlook  Company. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  in  the  New  York  Post-Office. 

Xlie  Otttl€»OlL  is  a  weekly  Family  Paper,  con- 
taining this  week  148  pages.  The  subscription  price 
is  Three  Dollars  a  year,  payable  in  advance. 

Po^tasre  !•  prepaid  by  the  publishers  for  all 
svbscriptions  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Mexico.  For  all  other  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union  add  $1.56  for  postage. 

Chang^es  of  Address*— When  a  change  of 
address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  ad- 
dress must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent 
one  week  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

Otocontlnttaiiceii* — If  a  subscriber  wishes  his 
copy  of  the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration 
oi  his  subscription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be 
sent.  Otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance 
of  the  subscription  is  desired. 

Ho^r  to  It  emit* — Remittances  should  be  sent 
by  Check,  Draft,  Express-Order,  or  Money-Order, 
payable  to  order  of  The  Outlook  Company. 
Cash  should  be  sent  in  Registered  Letter. 

luetic ra  should  be  addressed : 
The  Outlook, 

Clinton  Hall,  Astor  Place, 

New  York. 

What's  expected  of  a 
^ ^Dress  Shield? 

Mainly  to  protect  the  fabric 
frctfn  perspiration.  But  when 
the  shields  are  heavy  and 
cumbersome  or  give  out  an 
oftensive  odor,  "the  remedy 
is  worse  than  the  disease." 


OMO 

Dress  Shields 
fill  every  requirement 
and  have  no  objection- 
able features,     A  25c. 
trial  pair  will  prove  It. 

OMOMf^.Co. 


QX^^  A    Foot  power 
Olai    ^  Screw  cutting 
I  •i4lt Ar>  Automatic 
Ld  11165  Cross  feed 

9  and  I  l*lfich  Swing. 
•-Xew  and  Original  Features. ^^ 

Send  for  Catalogue  B, 
Seneca  Palls  MFOt  Company-, 
86  Water  St.,  Seneca  Falls.  N.Y. 


FnameiiRe 


^.f  l\^"'*"'''^  1^ 


'■NAMI.LINE 


The  Modern 

STOVE  POLISH. 


DUSTLESS,  ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT,    LABOR    SAVING. 

Try   it  on  your   CycU    Chain, 
1.  L.  PRESCOTT  A  CO.,  New  York. 


HOUSE  FURNISHING 

CROCKERY,  CHINA.  AND  GLASS, 

KITCHEN  UTENSILS. 

FENDERS,  ANDIRONS  AND  FIRE  SETS. 

COAL  VASES  AND  SCUTTLES, 

HEARTH  BRUSHES  AND  BROOMS. 

FIRE  SCREENS.  ETC..  ETC. 

130  and  132  West  4ad  St.,  N.  V. 


ASPINALL'S 

English  Enamel  Paint  SSffc'Se'SSUui. 

for  decorating  furniture,  giassware,  and  household  articles. 

BATH    ENAMEL   PAINT 

for  renovating  copper  and  iron  baths,  making  the  surface  like  por- 
celain. Ciuaranteed  to  resist  the  action  of  boiling  v^ater.  Can  be 
applied  by  any  one  with  a  brush. 

For  list  of  colors,  prices,  etc.,  address 

E.  ASPINALL,  9S  &  100  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 
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FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN  FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

Office,  Company's  Bnllding, 

308  &  310  Walnut  St., 
PhUadelphla 


HOI.DBR8   OP   MORTGAGES 
Ol^V'NBRS   OP   RBAI.   B8TAXB 
iFf  XHH  SXAXB  OP  l^V'ASHIXGTON 


Loan  and 
and  The  ' 


Iment  Investment  Company. 


Especially  those  holding  securities  nesrotiated  by  The  Solicitors' 
*  Trust  Company,  The  LombardnM      '  '  '^ 

New  England  Loan  &  Trust  Com^ ., 

facilities  lor  the  eollection  of  MortKages  and  for  the  care  and  sale 
of  Real  Esute.    WRITE  FOR  IN  FORM  A  TION  CONCERN- 


ING YOUR  SECURITIES. 


DAKiN  &  wAi.KBRKs;vis:^^syi.s;;js?jf 


300-301  Vanderbilt  BuildingT 


WESTERN 

MORTGAGES 

DHPAVErXHD   AMD   OTHHR'WISB 

BouflTlit  for  Casli 

CHA5.  E.  GIBSON,  45  illlk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PAY  ALL  BILLS 

WITH 

CHEQUE  BANK  CHEQUES 

They  ^-fll  be  accepted  the  world  over  without 
the  delay  and  trouble  accompanying  a  letter  of 
credit    See  circular. 

Agency  of  the  U.  8.  Cheque  Bank.  L'd 

FREDERICK  W.  PERRY.  Manager. 

40and42WallSt.,N.  Y. 


AS  A  FRIEND  A  LIFE  ANNUITY 

has  few  equals.  Does  not  desert  one  in  adversity,  but  is  steadfast 
during  life :  doubling  the  income  of  Elderly  People.  Send  six  cents 
in  sumps,  tor  Calendar,  in troductocT  „       ,  ^t       „    . 

B:  G.  CARPENTER.  256  Broadway.  New  York. 

An   Ao«ncv    s  valuable  in  proportion  to  its 
An  AS^ncy    nflucnce.     If   it  merely  hears 


_.    \y  

_.     vacanaes    and  fhjit  ^  something,  but  if  it 
tells  you  about  them  •-■■"•'  is  asked  to  recommend 

L^llf:/?»^,SSS"*"§1«  Recommends 

,  BARDBKN,  Syraoniie,  N.Y. 


that 
C.  W. 


[why 


f        WE  SELL 

I  Superior 
I  Phstons 

T    at  niek 
lower  pricei 


Ithae  aayctter  fin  !■  the  worM  It  oplataed  ta  ev  f 
ArtCirtalecet.    SciidfM>lll  | 

iTh*  abov*  eat  Ulnstratn  "The  Colombo,"  ono  of  o«r  popvlsr  f 
■tylM.  A  low  priced  PhiKeB.  with  beaaty.fneo  sad  stf«ofth.  r 
Can  bs  fitt«l  (tf  darirwl)  with  bsUbMrinc  aslaa  and  rubhw  j 
tlm.  ' 


i  Colnmlms  PHiCTON  CO.,  Colnmlws, 


bhM-   A 

0. ! 


Eleven 

valuable,   dis- 
tinctive 

Features 

of  Winton 
Bicycles  are 
explained  iu 

Winton 

Bicycle 

Book  K. 

Better    get    a 
copy.     It's  free. 

THE  WINTON  bFcYCLE  CO,, 
141  Pcrklnn  Ave.,  llrv eland,  Ohio. 

S.  r.  iijfflcr  VSi  Chamberi*  Strrt-t. 


1    STUDY 

Journalism 

AT  HOME. 


Reporting  Bditinc,  all 
branches  of  newspaper 
**«  and  literary  work  taaght. 
__  ^^  _  _  All  Students  everywhere.  Takes 
Q  \  p^  f^  I  L  ■  ®°^^  ^°°'  spare  tim«.  PractU 
cal  work  from  the  start.  Im* 
proved  methoda.  Best  results.  Gatalorne  Fbkb. 
THE  ftrRACVB  MUBSr^lDEICB  SCHOOL  OP  lOrUALISI, 
lo.  17  Tel«rkMi«  Balldinr.  Detroit,  lieh. 


^l^i^^^^^^V^^WA 


estia 


A.  J.  DIX]IIAN,  Cliemist, 


A  combination  of  Pepsin,  Bismuth,  and  Nux  Vomica, 
cures  Dydpepsia  and  Indlg^estloil  because  of 
its  triple  effect — that  of  the  actual  solvent  action  of  the 
Pepsin  on  all  articles  of  food,  the  prevention  of  fermenta 
tion  and  formation  of  gases  by  the  Bismuth,  and  the 
stimulant  effect  of  the  Nux  Vomica  (which  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  known  tonic  for  nervous  dyspepsia)  on  the  se- 
cretion of  the  digestive  fluids. 

Price,  25  and  50  Cento  per  Bottle*  po0t|>alcl 
a  Barclay  Street,  NB^W  YORK 
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NIGHT  GOWNS  and 

CORSET  C0VER5 

—two  bargains  that  must 
appeal  to  every  woman 
who  loves  dainty  lingerie^ 


NIGHT  GOWNS 


made  of  excellent  muslin,  with  three  large  pleats  in 
thie  back,  and  yoke  of  fine  tucks,  trimmed  with 
exquisitely  patterned  open  work  embroidery  and 
insertion*    Sizes  J  3  to  J  6— price 

$1.18 

which  includes  cost  of  mailing* 

Write  for  style  M  768 

CORSET  COVERS— 

made  of  fine  cambric,  long  waisted,  surplice  neck, 
trimmed  with  exquisitely  patterned  embroidery  and 
finished  with  pearl  buttons.     Sizes  32  to  44— price 

56  cents  each 

which  includes  cost  of  mailing* 

Write  for  style  Y  963 


STRAWBRIDQE  &  CLOTHIER 

PHILADELPHIA 
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Used  in  Modern  Flats 

the  new  SINGER  AUTOMATIC 
SEWING  MACHINE  becomes  es- 
pecially desirable  because  of  Its 
noiselessness  and  its  compact  form. 
Having  neither  shuttle  nor  bobbin, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  thread  the 
needle  and  it  is  ready  to  sew.  Its 
simple  mechanism  is  truly  automat- 
ic, and  a  child  can  use  it  effectively. 
With  all  the  advantages  claimed  for 
any  chain-stitch  machine, 

The  Singer  Automatic 

has  the  following  points  of  prefer- 
ence.   They  can  easily  be  demon- 
strated by  comparison : — 
ltt.-lt  It  Absolutely  the  lightest-runnlfiff,  because  it  has  the  fewest  parts,  these 

being  of  latest  design,  perfectly  constructed  and  faulUessly  finished. 
2d.-lt  Is  more  easily  threaded,  its  parts  are  better  protected  from  dust,  it  has 

more  room  under  the  arm,  and  is  capable  of  a  greater  range  of  worlc. 
3d.— The  Broad  treadle  better  promotes  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  operator  be- 
cause it  Is  lower,  and  the  position  of  the  feet  can  bechangedatwill.  The  band- 
wheel  shaft  turns  on  cone  bearings,  thereby  securing  greater  steadiness  and 
ease  of  motion. 

These  advantages  especially  commend  THE  SILENT  SINGER  to  the 
favor  of  the  apartment  dweller. 

SOLD   ONLY    BY 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  eompany 

OFFICES  IN   EVERY  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD. 


'^^^■i^^^'''^;  111 

IkN^ 

*^"*'      ■  "i-irf-— *-''?^  ^-    Vi^El^H 

Kd 

"^^  js  #  ¥r^ 

'-     '      '  '^^    ^~^^^^M 

V(  OPFIoes  IN   EVERY  CITY  IN  TMB  WORLD.  fA 

Ivers  &  Pond 
PIANOS 

Easy  Payments. 


A  Better  Photo 
Outfit  for 

5 


Questions  on  Photo- 
graphic matters 
cheerfully  answered 


than  you  can 
get  elsewhere. 


Cameras  of  all   ^ 
makes  at  less   ^ 
than  makers' 
prices. 

More  money  means  better  goods, 
giving  better  results  of  course;  but  a 
ten-cent  order  is  cheerfully  filled. 

The  Scovill  &  Adams  Co.,  of  New  York 

W.    I.    LINCOLN   ADAMS,    PREtS. 

Nos.  60  and  62  East  lltli  Street. 

S»iul  35  cents  for  a  s.implf!  nuinl>er  of  The  PhotogTaphic 
Times.  <ont.iinin>j  aU-tit  i-w  hantlsonie  photo  illustrations. 


Dr.  Lyon's 

PERFECT 

Tooth  Powdor 

AN  ELEGANT  TOILET  LUXURY. 

Used  by  i)eople  of  refinement 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


There's  no  one  in 
this  country  so  far 
away  that  he  cannot  obtain  an  Ivbrs  & 
Pond  piano  on  easy  payments ;  and  if  no 
dealer  sells  them,  we  will  send  a  piano 
on  approval  and  pay  railway  freights  both 
ways  if  unsatisfactory.  We  will  send 
our  catalogue,  prices  and  full  informa- 
tion about  our  Easy  Payment  Pi,an 
upon  application. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO., 

Z14  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


0ME5TUDY 


YOUNG  MEPC  AND  WOMEN 

can  easily  acquire 

A  Thorough  and  Practical 
Business  Edacatton 

AT  THEIR  OWN  HOMES 

by  our  s?^tem.  That  it  is  the  most  inexpensive  and  convenieot 
method  thousands  of  youngr  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  State  will  eladly  testify.  Distance  is  no  barrier,  as  the 
work  IS  accomphshed  enturely  througii  correspondence.  A  trial  les- 
son  costs  ouly  10  cents,  and  shows  you  how  tnorougfa  is  the  sfstem 
we  employ.    Interesting  Catalogue  free  to  all  who  write.    Address 

BRYANT  6i  STRATTON  COLLEQE 

No.  66  College  Building,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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ashing  Silverware. 


Bad  treatment  in  the  dishpan  is  the  cause 
of  mnch  of  the  injury  to  Silver ;  ordinary 
laundry  or  scouring  soaps  are  as  unfit  for 
this  purpose  as  for  the  toilet. 

Electro^Silicon 

Silver  Soap 

is  made  specially  for  washing  Silverware. 
The  washing  cleanses,  diying  polishes.  It 
doea  the  work  well  and  quickly,  and 
saves  your  silver.  That  saving  more 
than  pays  for  the  soap. 

Bt  mAil.  poflUpftid,  20  centf*  in  stamps. 
or  leftdiog  dealers,  15  cetns  per  calie. 

Tib  Klectbo  SiLicoy   Compamt.   New  Yobk. 


Plenty  of  Reasons  Why 

Cabot's  Creosote 
Shingle  Stains 

arc  better  than  paint— or  anything  else— for  shingles, 
aad  all  rouirh  woodwork,  sheds,  fences,  etc. 

They  are  $o%  cheaper  than  paint. 
Give  soft,  velvety  coloring  effects. 
Wear  as  long  as  the  best  paint. 
Can  not  crack  or  blister. 
Cieosoted  shingles  never  decay. 

(We  speak  for  oars  ooly :  don't  think  any  Stains  will  do.) 
Stained  wood  samples,  with  color 
studies,  seat  on  application. 

SAMUEL  CABOT.  81    KIlby  St.,  Bocton.  Mass. 

A^c   :.  ..t  .lil  L\:itral  Points 


C«hM'«  5heathlng  and  DwImiIos  *'Qam* 
[>cadens  sound  and  iMCpg  out  cold. 


*•  Pearl  top  "  Is  nothing. 

**  Pearl  glass  "  is  nothing. 

** Index  to  Chimneys''  is 
nothing. 

**  Macbeth  "  with  the  shape 
we  make  for  your  lamp  is  all. 

We'll  send  you  the  Index  ; 
look  out  for  the  rest  yourself. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 

Riley  Brothers,  c^^r) 

i6  Beekman  51.*  New  York. 

are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
SitrtopiiconSf  Magic 
Lanterns  and  Views 
in  the  world.  Agen- 
cies in  Chicago,  Bos- 
t  o  n ,  Chattanooga. 
Kansas  City  and 
Minneapolis. 

Everything  in  the  Lantern  business  furnished. 

Special  L4interni  and  5lides  for  all  purposes  sold 
and  loaned  on  easy  terms.     Send  for  free  literature. 

RILEY  BROTHERS, 

\6  Beekman  St..  New  York. 

Til/  largtst  Stereopticon  outfitter*  in  tht  world. 

BRANCHES  — BOCTOir:  9S  Broinfl«>ld  St.  CmCAOO.  19t 
Ta  ani)«  St.  KAH8A8  CrrY  (Mo.)  :  515  EmI  lUb  St..  ISiNini. 
▲rout:  S3  WMhlatftoa  Avw.  &>.   CbaTTAXOOOA:  708  Harkei. 

The  Outlook 

brightens  for  buyers  of  costly 
bottled  table  waters  or  car- 
boys of  alleged  spring  water. 
You  may  now  have  in  abund- 
ance absolutely  pure,  health- 
ful, delicious  drinking  water 
for  next  to  nothing  by  using 
our  water- purifying  discs. 
Send  25  cents  for  a  box  of 
them,  or  stamp  for  sample. 
(Free  to  physicians.)  We 
send  the  booklet  for  nothing. 
Never  neglect  a  good  im- 
pulse.    Write  now  to 

The  Puraqua  Co., 
South  Framingham,  Mass. 
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Twelve  Magazine  Numbers  of 
The  Outlook 

DECEMBER.  1895-NOVEMBER,  1896 

A  handsome  volume  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pages,  containing  over  eight  hundred  pictures, 
bound  in  sage-green  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering.  It  in- 
cludes the  following  features : 

Kate  Carnegie 

By  Ian  Maclaren,the  author  of  "  The  Bonnie  Brier- Bush  " 
and  **  Auld  Lane^  Syne."  This  is  the  first  complete  novel 
written  by  Ian  Maclaren. 

The  Higher  Life  of  American  Cities 

Introductory  article,  by  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
New  York  City,  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw. 


NewOril^s, by  Grace  King. 

St.  Louis,  by  the  Rev.  John  Snyder,  D.D. 

BuflFalo,  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Wright,  D.D. 


illustrated  Personal  SIcetches 

Edward  Everrett  Hale,  by  himself. 

Clara  Barton,  by  Myrtis  Barton. 

John  Burroughs,  by  himself. 

Alfred  Austin^  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 

Frances  E.  Willard,  by  Lady  Henry  So 

General  William  Booth,  by  Commissioner  G.  S.  Railion, 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth,  by  a  Salvation  Army 

Officer. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  by  John  R.  Howard. 
" Dr.  W.  R. 


Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent,  by  Dr.  W.  i 
FrancislE.  Clark^by  J.  W.  Baer. 


,  Harper. 

Sir  Georre'Winiams  (founder  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.),  by 
Lord  Klnnaird. 
And  about  eighty  other  articles,  besides  two  hundred 
pages  of  editorials,  book  reviews,  and  minor  departments. 
PRICE,  TWO  DOLLARS,  POSTPAID 

THE  OUTLOOK  CO.,  J3  Astor  Place,  New  York 


A  BOOK  OF  GBMS  ! 

Sacred  Sengs  Ne.  I 

By  8ankey,  McOranahan  and  Stebblna. 

This  New  Conection  of  Devotional  songs  used  by  Mr. 
Moody  and  Mr.  Sanksy  in  the  great  meetings  held  in 
New  York  in  November  and  December 

18  WITHOUT  A  RIVAL 

Contains  the  latest  and  best  New  Son^ 
by  the  Authors.  These  can  be  obtained  m 
no  other  book.  Is  pronounced  by  many 
of  our  leadmg  Evangelists  and  Singers 
•'the  best  of  the  Stiriee," 

JUST  THB  BOOK  yon  nee<l 
tills  winter.  Do  not  adopt  a  book  un- 
til you  have  tried  Sacred  Songrs  No.  1 

$25  per  100 ;  30  cts.  each,  if  by  mail. 
If  your  Bookseller  does  not  sell  it.  send 
to  the  Publishers, 
THB  BIQLOW  «  VAIN  Oa 
SIC  WahMk  Aw.        7«  KmI  9ik  81., 


CUCBg*  Hmm, 


,  X«w  Tarfe 


SEEDS 


New  Complete  Cataiogne  of 

BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow 

mailed  FREE  to  any  address. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Philadelphia. 


lffAi>r.l 


KUH8Mrwar.«.Y,  ^ 


FREE 


STEnWAT 

Pre-€minen^ly  the  best  Pianos  made:  ex- 
I>orted  to  and  sold  in  all  art  centres  of  the 
globe,  and  endorsed  and  preferred  for  private 
and  public  use  by  the  greatest  artists  and 
scientists.  lUnstrated  Catalogues  mailed 
free  upon  application. 

STEINfAY&  SONS,  107-111  E.14tll  St, 


NBir  YORK. 


Monograms  for  Fans 

We  will  send  by  mall,  on  receipt  off  25  cents, 
any  one  off  these  choice  assortments :  2  sets 
monograms,  25  in  each;  25  initials;  15  crests,  &c.; 
25  addresses ;  25  college  clubs,  &c. ;  25  fancy  designs. 

The  Geo.  Fredericks  Co.,  42  Morse  Bldg:.,  N.T. 


UNITARIAN   PUBLICATIONS 

Sent  free  to  all  desiring  them.    Address 
Mrs  C  F.  COPELAND.  331  Walnut  Ave.,  Roxbury,  Mas*. 
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^/     jpJ"  "*  correct  dinner  muchde- 
jji^*^  pends  upon  the  souu.  A  prudent 
ho8tc9«»  will  avoid  anxietvandj 
^^ftisurc   succe86  b^i  choosing   1 
one  of  the  twenty  warieticsof  j 

White  Label  Soup.  These  are  I 

delicately  prepiared  from  the 

finest  materials  and  will  be, 

found  absolutely' correct! 

Our  little  book,*'Soap 

ff/que^fc'Uzz  on  request 

ARMOUR 

PACKING 

COMR%MY 

Kansas  City 

U.S.A. 


Winter  is  here  in  earnest; 

cold,    damp  and  clammy  feet,   with  their 
attendant  consequences,  are  common  enough. 


ORDERS 
FILLED  BY 

MAIL 
PREPAID 


THIS 


Interesting 


BOOK 


OROCRS 

FILLED  BY 

MAIL 

rREPAIO 


with  some  Interesting  reasonings  and  appropriate  pictures, 
tells  the  story  of  how  complete  foot  comfort  mav  be 
found  in  the 

ALFRED  DOLGE  FELT 
SLIPPERS  AND  SHOES 

DANIEL  GREEN  &  00-  »J9  uid  J2I  Ve«t  23d  Street,  New  York 
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Tile  race  of  life  has  (become 

intense ;  the  runners  arc  treading 
upon  each  other^s  heels.  Woe  be 
to  him  who  stops  to  tic  his  shoe^ 
strings  I  — Carlyle, 


**  Nfvtr  mind ;  w^ll  go  right  in  here  and  have  Pratt  Fasteners  put  on  your  shoes  ^* 


The  Pratt  Fasteners 


prevent  shoe  lica  from  cominff  **  un- 
tied '*— "slipping"— '^getting  TooK^ 
—  *^  dangling^  and  **draj 
Every  woman  in  the  world  1 
caiae  1^  wish  that  there  was  something  that  would  do  thisl  It  is  almost  imp 
THE  PRATT  FASTENERS  hold  the  shoe  laces  without 

to  &  coil  of  your  shoes  and  they  are  a  real  convenience.*    All  l  

•ttk  k'  them  and  insist  upon  having  them.     Your  shoe  dealer  can  get  them  for  you  if  yeu  ask  him. 
For  Men^s  Shoes t  Women's  Shoes:  Boys'  Shoes:  Children's  Shoes:  Bicycle  and  all  athletic  Shoes. 

PRATT  FASTENER  CO  .  72  Lincoln  Su.  Boston.  Ma*-       ^-^^^^^^  by  CjOOQIC 


ROYAL 

The  absolutely  pure 

BAKING  POWDER 

'royal— the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  the  baking  powders 
^in  ^he  world  —  celebrated  for 
its  great  leaven- 
ing strength  and 
purity.  It  makes 
your  cakes,  biscuit, 
bread,  etc.,  health- 
ful,  it  assures  you 
against  alum  and 
all  forms  of  adulter- 
ation that  go  with 
the  cheap  brands. 

ROYAL    BAKING    POWDER    CO.,   NEW   YORK. 


The  traveler  who 
would  thoroughly 
enjoy  his  toilet  and 
bath  must  carry  a 
half  cake  inhistoi- 


case. 


99^P'''-*«-*Pt;RE 


I  ^A  perfect  type  of  the  highest  order  I 
S    of  excellence  in  manufacture*'^   i 

iWalterfiaKer&Co'i 

Breakfast' 
Cocoa i 

I      \  'A  Absolutely  Pure, 
I  Delicious. 
y  Nutritious. 

'  COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  GUP , 

Be  sure  that  you  get  tbe 
genuine  article,  xnade  at 

DORCHESTER,  MASS^ 
By  WALTER  BAKER  &  CX>.,  Lt<L  \ 

Established  lySo. 


»DELSI2ll8»7reADY 


»PE  MANUFACrURINGCO 

HABTFORD.  CONKLU.S.A.'S* 

INTWCATAUICUE  TREE  FBOH  ANYOOIVMBU  MEHT 
OS  »y  MAIL  roB  ATWD  CENT  STAMP — 
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REGULAR  ISSUE  OF 
THE  OUTLOOK  FOR   9  JANUARY,    1897 


PRICE 
TEN  CBN 


WEEKLY 


The 


MONTHLY 


Outiooh 

PubHsl)f&  fBmvn  Saturbag 


The  Greater  New  To^k  Charter 
The  Tariff  Hearings 

The  Minister  and  Athletics 

An  Interview  with  Caspar   Whitney 

Government  by  Injunction 

The  Theology  of  an  Evolutionist 
An  Idyl  of  Motherhood 

Mr,  Barriers  "  Margaret  Ogilvy  " 


IZ 


?  OUTLOOK  C9  •    13  ASTOR  PLACE  •   NEW  YORK 


C>pyiicfc%  Ki97*  b/  THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY.    Entered  at  New  York  ^@iiz0Aa^^ 


Mali  M« 

i 


$300.00  in  CASH 

A  25c.  Pattern 

FREE 

LADIES'  BASQUE 

To  Every  One 

HOW  many  words  do  you  think  you 
can  correctly  spell  with  the  letters 
in  the  word  OPPORTUNITIES?    Using 
each  letter  as  desired,  but  not  more  times  than 
it  appears  in  Opportunities.     Proper  nouns, 
obsolete  and  foreign  words 
not  allowed.    Words  spelled 
alike    but    having    different 
meanings  count  as  one  word. 
Work  it  out  as  follows :  Poor, 
Tin,  Tins,  Nut,  Run,  Runs, 
etc. 

Our  OflTer.— We  will 
pay  $100  for  the  largest  list, 
$50  for  the  second  largest, 
$25  for  the  third,  $10  each 
for  the  next  five,  $5  each  for 
the  next  ten,  and  $  1  each  for 
the  next  twenty-flve.  That 
is  to  say,  we  will  divide  among 
forty-three  contestants  the 
aggregate  sum  of  $300 »  ac- 
cording to  merit.  Don't  you 
think  you  could  be  one  of 
the  forty-three  ?    TRY  IT. 

Our  Purpose.— The 

above    rewards    for    mental 
effort  are  given  free  and  with- 
out consideration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attracting  attention 
to  MODKS,  by  May  Manton,  the  most  popu- 
lar up-to-date  Fashion  Magazine  in  the  worid. 
Its  36  pages,  replete  with  beautiful  illustra- 
tions of  the  latest  .styles  in  ladies',  misses',  and 
children's  ^^arments,  make  it  a  real  necessity 
in  every  household;  the  Designs  and  Fashion 
Hints,  being  by  May  Manton,  render  it  invalu- 
able as  an  absolutely  reliable  Fashion  Guide. 

Our  Conditions.— You  must  send  with  your  list  of  words  25  cents  (stamps  or  silver)  for  a 
Thrte  Months'  Trial  Subscription  to  Modes. 

Our  Cxtra  Inducement.— -Every  person  sending  25  cents  and  a  list  of  15  words  or  more, 
will,  in  addition  to  three  months'  subscription,  receive  by  return  mail  a  pattern  of  this  ladies'  Basque, 
No.  6,975  (illustrated  above),  in  any  size  from  32  to  40  inches  bust  measure. 

Our  Aim. — The  present  monthly  drculation^of  Modes  exceeds  100,000.  We  aim  to  make  it 
200,000. 

This  contest  will  close  February  1 5th  next,  so  the  names  of  successful  spellers  may  be  published  in 
the  following  issue  of  Modes,  but  SEND  IN  YOUR  LIST  AT  ONCE.  For  our  responsibility  we 
refer  you  to  any  Mercantile  Agency.    Address  : 

MODES  FASHION  MAGAZINE,  Dept.  383,   130  White  Street,  New  York. 
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The  Macmillan  Company's  New  Books 

MRS.  STEEL»S  NEW  NOVEL  OF  THE  GREAT  MUTINY 


Ready  January  20th.    Uniform  with  the  new  editions  of 

I  THE  FLOWER  OF  FORGIVENESS.  $i.50. 

MISS  STUART'S  LEGACY.  $1.50. 

RED  ROWANS.    $1.50. 


By  FLORA  ANNIE  5TEBL 
lino.  doth.  $'.50 

In   Rwigland  three  editions  were  exhausted  \ 
tt^kim  th^  first  month  of  publication. 

"  We  have  read  Mrs.  Steel's  book  with  ever-increasing  surprise  and  admiration.  It  is  the  most  wonderful  picture.  We  know  that  none 
who  Bved  througrh  the  Mutiny  will  lay  it  down  without  a  gasp  of  admiration,  and  believe  that  the  same  emotion  will  be  felt  by  thousands 
to  wtiom  the  scenes  depicted  are  but  lurid  phantasmagoria."—  The  Spectator. 


ON  MANY  SEAS 


THE  UPE  AND  EXPERIENCES  OP  A  YANKEE  SAILOR 
By  Fred.  B.  Williams.    Edited  by  his  Friend,  William  S.  Booth.    Cloth,  I2mo,  $1.50. 

The  book  is  dedicated  "To  the  Masters  and  Sailors  of  American  Merchant  Ships  who  for  many  years  made  the  flaar  of  the  Republic 
known  and  respected  in  every  harbor  of  the  ^-orld." 

It  is  the  record  of  a  phase  of  life  utterly  vanished,  but  once  familiar  to  many  an  old  family  of  New  Bedford,  Salem,  or  Gloucester,  and 
n  many  a  town  which,  like  Salem,  has  sdll  its  Museum  of  East  Indian  curiosities,  brought  home  by  captains  in  the  merchantman  trade 
with  the  far  East. 


THE  MEMOIRS  OF  BARON  THIEBAULT 

Late  Ueuteiuuit-acnend  In  the  Prench  Army 

Translated  and  Condensed  by  Arthur  John  Butler, 
Translator  of  "  M6nioLres  du  G^n^ral  Marbot."  In  two 
volumes.    With  Portraits.    Svo,  $7.00. 


THE  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  ALEXIS  DE 
TOCQUEVILLE 

Edited  by  the  Comte  de  Tocqueville  and  now  First 
Translated  into  English  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de 
Mattos.  With  a  Portrait  in  Heliosravure.  Svo,  cloth, 
$4  50. 


JAMES  LANE  ALLEN'S  LONG-EXPECTED  NEW  NOVEL 

THE  CHOIR  INVISIBLE 

By  James  Lane  Allen,  Author  of  **  A  Summer  in  Arcady,"  etc.    Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50. 

An  Hisloriral  Novel  of  Kentudcy  Life  in  the  period  following  the  Revolution:  the  background  of  the  story  beinK  the  great  migration 
of  the  AngI  >>Saxon  race  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  into  the  West ;  the  chief  characters  representing  the  early  appearance  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  types  of  dvilixation :  with  some  contrast  between  these,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nigged  life  of  the  backwoodsman,  on  the  other. 


CHRISTIANITY   AND   IDEALISM 

The  Christian  Ideal  of  Life  in  its  Relations  to  the  Greek  and 
Jewish  Ideals  and  to  Modern  Philosophy.  By  John 
Watson,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Canada.  12mo.  Cloth. 
pp.  xvlii.  +  216.  Price,  $1  25,  n^. 
•«•  Publications  of  the  Philosophical  Union  of  the  Unirrr- 

uty  of  California.    Edited  by  G.  H.  HowisoN,  LL.D.,  Milk 

Profc99or  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Civil 

Potttj.    VohimeU. 


THE  WORKS  OF   LORD  BYRON 


Edited  by  W.  E.  Henley. 

Prose.    Vol.  I.    Letters,  18(H-1813.    Ready. 
Poems.    Vol.  I.    Almost  Ready. 


$1.75. 


Tlie  Series  is  to  be  complete  in  Twelve  Volumes,  foolscap  ?vo. 
of  which  the  first  is  now  ready.  Volumes  two.  three,  and  four  con- 
tain Diaries,  Controversies^  Speeches,  etc.  His  verse  is  contained 
in  eight  volumes,  of  which  fhe  first  is  nearly  ready. 


A  NEW  VOLUME  BV  QOLDWIN  SMFrH,  D.C.L. 

QUE5SES  AT  THE  RIDDLE  OF  EXISTENCE 

With  (Hhei  i  1  Subjects.    Cloth.  12mo,  $1.25. 

A  volume  similar  to  the  collection  of  papers  on  (,)iitytint»  of  the  Day;  the  questions  raised  in  this  work  are  chiefly  Ethical  or  Religious. 
The  papers  are  the  work  of  a  man  who  reads  all  that  the  l^est  of  recent  thinkers  have  to  offer— men  Hke  Drummond,  Kidd,  Balfour,  etc, 
and  pa**r»  caitidsia  on  it.  in  a,  pungent,  or  keen,  incisiv t-  style,  destructive  in  aim,  brilliant  in  execution. 

The  titles  of  Mtne  of  the  papers  are.  after  that  whicli  lends  its  title  to  the  book,  Thr  Church  and  the  Old  Tcstammt,  Is  There  .Another 
Life  '  The  Mirmewiom  EUmtnt  im  Christ  tarn  tty.  .\faraliiy  and  Theitm. 

A    VERY   T/MELY  REFERENCE    TO    THE  AR  MEN  LAN  QUESTION 

TRANSCAUCASIA  AND  ARARAT 

Notes  of  a  Tour  made  by  JAMi^s  Bryce,  author  of  **  The  American  Commonwealth,"  etc.  With  a  Supplementary  Chapter 
00  the  recent  history'  of  the  Armenian  Question.  Cloth,  12mo.  Uniform  with  '*  The  American  Commonwealth."  Price, 
•J.M.  net,  

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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B.  T.  BABBITT'S 

^  BEST  S  BAKING  ^  POWDER  ^ 

As  the  originator  of  Yeast  or  Baking  Powders  in  1849,  I  was  for  many  years  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  this  class  of  goods,  until,  through  the  competition  from  cheap  and  adulter- 
ated articles,  the  alternative  presented  itself  of  either  offering  a  similar  quality  of  goods  or 
abandoning  the  field.  I  chose  the  latter,  and  for  years  I  have  been  out  of  the  market ;  but 
now,  through  a  revulsion  of  public  sentiment  against  adulterated  goods,  I  am  enabled  to  offer 
a  new  powder,  which  I  have  been  experimenting  with  and  perfecting  during  the  interim. 

I  recommend  this  powder  as  absolutely  pure — it  contains  neither  alum,  lime,  nor  other 
injurious  substances,  and  is  unexcelled  by  any  in  the  market. 

The  illustrations  in  this  article  are  reduced  reproductions  of  l>eautiful  artists' 
proof  etchings.     The  regular  size  is  14x28  inches. 

I  will  send  one  of  these  Etchings  FREE 

upon  receipt  of  25  Best  Soap  wrappers,  or  10  1776  Soap  Powder  wrappers,  or  the  coupons 
found  in  the  cans  of  our  Best  Baking  Powder. 

ADDRESS  "DEPT.  H,"  P.  O.  BOX  2917,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


BE  WISE  I     USE  THE  BEST!     IT  PAYS! 
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A   RAV   OF   LIGHT 

ntensified  and  thrown  upon  a  section  of  human  skin  which 
has  been  persistently  bathed  with  VELVET-SKIV  SOAP. 
shows  the  skin  to  be  free  from  all  impurities,  fine,  smooth  and 
velvet-like  in  texture— hence  the  name,  VXLVET-SKIIf  SOAP. 
C05T5  25c.  A  CAKE  AND  IS  WORTH  IT 

Thb  palisadb  MAN'ro  Co. 

Tonkcn,  N.  T. 


SEND  TBN  CENTS  IN  STAMPS 

FOR  SAMPLE  OF  SOAP 

AND  POWDER 


James  McCreery&  Co. 


announce  their 


January  Sale 

of 

Ladies'  Underwear 

Muslin,  Cambric,  Nainsook. 
Beiflnnlni:  this  week. 

Broadway  &  nth  St., 
Twenty-third  St., 

New  York, 


THE    LINEN   STORE 

Annual  Sale 

A  Suggestion  of  some  of  the  things  the  Table  Linen  counter  contains. 
One  of  the  four  lots  : 

Rei,»tered  Trade-Mark  2,992    dOZeH     NSpkinS,      1,573     ClotHS 

Consisting  of  substantial,  medium,  and  fine  qualities  of  Scotch  manufacture,  a  large  portion  of 
which  has  been  specially  imported  for  this  sale. 

NAPKINS 

% $1.50,       1.75,      2.00,      2.35.      2.50,  2.75.  4.00,  4.50.  5.00 

Regular  price  ... .     $1.75,      2.50,      2.50,      2.75,      3.00,  3.50,  5.00,  5.50,  6750 

% $2.00.       2.50,      3.00,  3.50,  4.00,  6.00,  6.50 

Regular  price $2.50,      3.00,      3.50,  4.00,  5.00,  7.50,  8.00 

XABLrH  CI.OXB8 

2x2  yards $2.00,  2.25,      2.50,  2.75.  3.00,  4.00,  4.25 

Regular  price $2.50,  2.75,      3.00,  3.50,  3.50,  5.00,  5.50 

27i2%  yards $2.00,      2.50,  2.80,      3.15,  3.50,  3.75,  5.00,  5.50 

Regular  price $2.50,      3.00,  3.50,      3.75,  4.50,  4.50.  6.50,  7.00 

Larger  sizes  of  Table  Cloths  and  Napkins  in  this  make  at  corresponding  prices.    A  twenty-page 
booklet  (sent  free)  tells  the  whole  story  of  our  annual  sale  of  Table  and  Bed  Linen,  Towels,  etc. 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO. 

14  WEST  23d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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HE  tariff  hearings  at  Wash 
ington  last  week  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives repeated  the 
accustomed  story.  The 
only  men  heard  were  rep- 
resentatives of  special  interests  pleading 
for  special  favors.  Representatives  of 
the  general  interests  were,  as  usual,  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  Every  indus- 
try considered  demanded  that  it  should 
receive  a  part,  instead  of  paying  a  part,  of 
the  new  taxes  to  be  imposed  by  the  incom- 
ing Administration.  It  was  tiot  the  manu- 
facturing interests  alone  which  made  this 
demand,  but  the  lumbermen,  the  wool- 
growers,  the  hemp-growers,  the  sugar-plant- 
ers, and  even  the  cotton-planters,  it  is 
simply  astonishing  to  learn  how  many 
businesses  have  been  injured  by  the  in- 
crease of  imports  under  the  Wilson  Bill. 
Not  one  word  was  said  about  the  increase 
of  exports,  and  yet  we  know  that  the  ex- 
ports so  far  exceeded  the  imports  as  to 
make  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  last 
year  $250,000,000.  By  that  unprecedented 
sum  did  the  American  products  sold  abroad 
exceed  the  foreign  products  sold  here.  The 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  from  every  in- 
dustry was  to  show  that  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly produce  as  cheaply  as  is  done  abroad 
because  of  the  differences  in  wages,  differ- 
ences in  local  taxes,  etc.,  etc.  Nothing 
was  said  to  explain  how  it  happens  that  in 
so  many  industries  we  can  pay  for  shipping 
our  goods  abroad  and  still  undersell  the 
foreigners  in  their  own  markets.  Lumber- 
men said  that  they  cannot  compete  with 
Canada,  cotton-growers  that  they  cannot 
compete  with  Egypt,  hemp-manufacturers 
that  they  cannot  compete  with  Japan,  and 
the  sugar  growers,  that  they  cannot  compete 
with  Germany.  The  sugar-growers  alone 
showed  that  they  are  subject  to  an  unfair 


disadvantage  in  the  foreign  trade.  Ger- 
many, it  was  stated,  pays  a  bounty  of  27 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  on  raw  sugar 
exported,  and  38, V,  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
on  refined  sugar.  By  taxing  her  own  sub- 
jects to  this  amount  Germany  enables  her 
sugar- producers  to  sell  to  foreign  countries 
for  less  than  cost.  It  was  reasonably  urged 
that  the  amount  of  these  bounties  should 
be  added  to  the  tax  on  German  sugar,  so 
that  our  Government  should  get  the  benefit 
of  the  German  tax.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
our  sugar  interests  did  not  demand  the 
revival  of  the  McKinley  bounty. 

In  Illinois  as  well  as  in  New  York  an 
active  fight  is  being  made  by  the  best  ele- 
ment in  the  Republican  party  to  prevent 
the  election  of  the  machine  candidate  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  In  Illinois  the 
candidate  put  forward  by  the  machine  is  a 
Chicago  Alderm in  named  Martin  Madden. 
In  the  Chicago  Council  his  role  is  similar 
to  that  of  Mr.  Piatt  in  the  politics  of  New 
York.  He  is  the  trusted  friend  of  corpora- 
tions desiring  to  further  or  prevent  legisla- 
tion affect'ng  their  interests.  The  men 
and  newspapers  who  are  opp>osing  Mr. 
Madden*s  elevation  to  the  United  States 
Senate  do  not  hesitate  to  charge  personal 
corruption  against  him.  Since  1890 
twenty-nine  valuable  fran:hises  were 
granted  by  the  Council  of  which  Mr.  Mad- 
den was  a  member,  and  the  leader  of  the 
majority.  "Of  the  disreputable  history  of 
these  six  years,"  says  the  Chicago  "Times- 
Herald,*'  "he  can  well  say,  *  Part  of  it 
I  saw,  and  a  great  part  of  it  I  was.' 
Almost  invariably  when  these  ordinances, 
reeking  with  corruption,  arc  traced  to  their 
source,  Madden  is  f  iund  ^"n  the  neighbor- 
hood either  openly  aiding  or  secretly  advis- 
ing their  promoters."  A  great  public  in- 
dignation meeting  has  been  held  against 
his  election  to  the  Senate,  but  the  engi- 
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neers  of  the  State  Republican  machine  seem 
loth  to  change  their  plans.  The  boldness 
with  which  public  sentiment  is  defied  lends 
further  support  to  the  generalization  that 
the  power  of  the  machine  increases  with 
the  size  of  the  State,  and  the  greatest 
States  are  the  most  certain  to  be  repre- 
sented by  men  of  the  Piatt,  Quay,  Madden 
type.  What  New  York  and  Illinois  need 
is  a  direct  primary  system  by  which  the 
names  of  candidates  for  the  Senate  must 
be  submitted  to  all  the  voters  of  the  party 
to  which  they  belong.  In  South  Carolina 
this  system  was  established  by  the  Reform 
party  a  few  years  ago,  and  this  year  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  Governor  Evans  despite 
the  determination  of  the  "machine"  to 
make  him  Senator.  Should  Plitt's  name 
and  Madden's  go  before  the  Republicans 
of  New  York  and  Illinois,  they  would  not 
get  one- quarter  of  the  votes. 

A  plan  has  been  put  in  operation  by  the 
Illinois  Central  Railway  Company  by  which 
employees  are  encouraged  to  become  stock- 
holders. If  the  plan  succeeds,  it  will  estab- 
lish some  degree  of  co-operation  between 
employers  and  employed.  For  the  employ- 
ers this  would  bring  a  lessening  of  the 
liability  of  strikes  and  a  stimulus  to  the 
efficiency  of  employees,  while  for  the  em- 
ployees themselves  there  would  come  about 
a  more  direct  sense  of  responsibility  and 
interest,  and  an  increased  independence 
proportioned  to  the  increase  in  their  sav- 
ings. The  stock  is  offered  on  easy  terms, 
any  employee  being  permitted  to  apply  for 
one  share  at  a  time,  for  which  he  may  settle 
on  pay-days  in  installments  of  $5,  or  mul- 
tiples thereof.  Interest  on  payments  is 
allowed  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  a  year 
until  the  installments  equal  the  price  of  a 
share,  when  dividends  take  the  place  of 
interest.  Should  payments  for  stock  be  dis- 
continued, the  money  is  returned  with 
accrued  interest.  The  plan  is  in  every 
way  a  laudable  one,  and  the  terms  offered  are 
as  generous  as  the  employees  could  well 
ask.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  likely  that 
these  terms  will  be  widely  accepted.  Five 
per  cent,  assured  interest  on  very  small  sav- 
ings may  prove  a  considerable  boon  to  the 
employees  on  the  Illinois  Central,  but  rail- 
road stock  netting  five  per  cent,  is  not  so 
attractive  an  investment  to  them  as  it  is  to 
persons  of  larger  means  having  idle  funds  at 
their  disposal,  and  no  idle  time  to  look  after' 
petty  loans.  Illinois  wage-earners,  as  a  rule, 


are  either  renters  paying  at  least  ten  per 
cent,  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  their 
homes,  or  else  are  borrowers  paying  at 
least  seven  per  cent,  interest  on  their  mort- 
gages. Even  those  who  own  their  homes 
free  of  debt  have  no  difficulty  in  securing 
more  than  five  per  cent,  from  investments 
more  secure  than  railroad  stock.  As  be- 
tween the  local  building  and  loan  associ- 
ation and  the  form  of  co-operation  proposed 
by  the  Illinois  Central,  they  will  almost 
uniformly  choose  the  former.  Neverthe- 
less, the  spirit  manifested  in  the  new  plan 
is  admirable,  and  whatever  results  come  of 
it  will  be  in  the  direction  of  progress. 

A  retrospect  of  the  business  world  for 
1896  shows  that  year  to  have  been  a  de- 
pressing one.  This  depression  is  reflected 
by  the  expenditures  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment, which  have  exceeded  the  revenue 
by  over  $52,000,000,  as  compared  with  a 
deficit  of  $35,000,000  during  1895.  As  a 
year  ago,  so  now,  business  conditions  are 
menaced  by  conditions  at  Washington, 
though  thus  far  there  has  not  been  so 
much  to  fear  from  the  Cuban  as  from  the 
Venezuelan  episode.  The  former,  how- 
ever, was  an  unsettling  factor  throughout 
most  of  the  year,  the  first  belligerency 
resolution  having  been  introduced  in  Feb- 
ruary. A  far  more  disturbing  feature  was 
the  principal  issue  in  our  Presidential  elec- 
tion. The  session  of  Congress,  which 
lasted  till  the  middle  of  June,  was  also  a 
continuous  cause  of  uneasiness.  The  un- 
satisfactory state  of  public  finances  was 
apparent  in  January,  and  our  Government 
invited  subscriptions  to  another  loan  for 
$100,000,000,  ostensibly  to  replenish  the 
Treasury  gold  reserve.  The  sale  proved 
successful,  but  in  April  gold  exports  again 
began.  In  July  a  panic  was  prevented  by 
the  deposit  from  the  banks  of  the  metrop- 
olis and  other  cities  of  part  of  their  gold 
in  the  Treasury,  and  by  an  agreement  on 
the  part  of  foreign  exchange  houses  to  stop 
the  gold  outflow.  During  the  succeeding 
month,  by  reason  both  of  greater  confi- 
dence and  an  increasingly  favorable  trade 
balance,  imports  of  gold  were  resumed, 
and  continued  into  November,  At  pres- 
ent the  net  gold  in  the  Treasury  reaches 
nearly  $138,000,000.  The  large  takings 
of  gold  from  abroad  led  to  an  advance  in 
the  Bank  of  England's  minimum  rate  of 
discount  from  2  to  2^ ,  3,  and  finally  to  4  per 
cent     In  January^last^o;^^^^re- 
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mium ;  it  was  so  again  in  July  and  thence- 
forward to  November.  A  year  ago  the  rate 
of  money  for  loans  on  demand  was  about 
6  per  cent,  from  which  during  the  first 
half-year  it  dropped  gradually  to  3  per 
cent  In  July  6  per  cent,  became  again 
the  rate,  and,  under  political  excitement, 
the  rate  increased  later  to  18  per  cent, 
fell  oflF  to  7  per  cent,  and  about  November 
1  advanced  to  100  per  cent,  at  which  period 
no  time  loans  could  be  made.  After  the 
election  call  money  dropped  to  4  per  cent, 
and  a  fortnight  later  to  2  per  cent,  at 
which  it  has  since  remained. 

Bank  clearings  for  1896  were  not  so 
large  as  those  for  1895.  During  last  year 
there  was  a  decline  in  the  loans  and  dis- 
counts of  the  banks  and  also  in  their  liabili- 
ties. The  business  world  has  lately  been 
shocked  by  a  colossal  failure,  precipitating 
many  others,  a  failure  due  to  bad  banking 
and  uncollectable  assets.  Business  failures 
were  the  largest,  both  in  number  and  aggre- 
gates of  liabilities,  for  any  year  save  1893, 
Our  exports  of  merchandise  were  greatly 
in  excess  of  those  in  1895,  while  imports 
were  almost  correspondingly  diminished. 
The  development  of  electric  roads,  both  in 
mileage  and  business,  was  phenomenal; 
the  new  track  of  the  ordinary  roads,  how- 
ever, was  the  smallest  for  twenty  years. 
More  locomotives  were  built  than  in  1895, 
and  one-third  more  freight-cars.  A  striking 
number  of  railways  were  restored  through 
reorganization  to  solvency  in  1896,  among 
these  being  the  Erie,  Atchison,  Reading, 
Northern  Pacific,  Norfolk  and  Western, 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  Oregon 
Railway  and  Navigation,  Oregon  Short 
Line,  and  the  Central  of  Georgia.  The 
average  price  of  railway  stocks  is  slightly 
in  advance  of  what  it  was  a  year  ago ;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  bonds,  while  Gov- 
ernment securities  have  attained  in  the 
last  month  the  highest  prices  of  the  year. 
The  same  is  true  of  municipal  bonds,  for 
which  the  market  has  become  gratifying!  y 
large.  In  November  New  York  City  ad- 
vertised bonds  rejected  two  months  before, 
and  the  entire  issue  was  subscribed  for 
eleven  times  over.  In  agriculture  we  have 
had  a  small  wheat  crop,  but  the  price  in 
the  metropolis,  69  cents  a  year  ago,  fell  to 
62  cents,  and  then  rose  until  now  it  is  over 
$1  A  bushel.  Our  slight  shortage  and  the 
great  shortages  of  Russia,  India,  Australia, 
and  the  Ai^entine,  have  caused  larger  de- 


mand and  higher  prices.  For  the  first 
time  we  are  shipping  wheat  to  India.  The 
crops  of  com  and  hay  were  greater  than 
for  1895,  but  the  prices  lower.  Oats,  rye, 
and  barley,  with  reduced  crops,  brought 
reduced  average  prices.  Potatoes  were 
scarcer  than  in  1895,  and  brought  higher 
prices.  The  cotton  crop  was  much  larger 
than  for  the  year  previous,  and  the  price 
has  declined  from  8  to  7  cents.  Sales  of 
cotton  were  greater  than  in  any  preceding 
year,  though  Northern  spinners  have  taken 
66,000  bales  less.  Southern  spinners  have 
taken  12,000  bales  more  and  foreigners 
350,000  bales  more.  Prices  for  cotton 
goods  have  ruled  somewhat  less.  Sales  of 
wool  were  only  two-thirds  of  those  in  1895. 
The  petroleum  production  showed  a  marked 
increase.  A  year  ago  the  weekly  output 
of  iron  was  something  over  200,000  tons; 
it  gradually  fell  to  112,000  tons  on  Octo- 
ber 1 ;  it  is  now  over  142,000  tons. 

Several  months  ago  six  citizens,  repre- 
senting the  Reform  Civil  Service  Associa- 
tion, brought  suit  against  the  Mayor  and 
other  city  officials  of  Brooklyn  to  prevent 
the  payment  of  salaries  to  eleven  em- 
ployees of  the  city  on  the  ground  that  these 
places  were  held  in  violation  of  the  Civil 
Service  Law.  The  case  was  carried  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  decision  was 
rendered  on  the  23d  of  December.  This 
decision  stated  that  the  questions  to  be 
decided  were :  Do  competitive  examina- 
tions ascertain  the  merits  and  fitness  of 
any  person  to  fill  any  of  these  eleven  posi- 
tions ?  Was  the  action  of  the  Mayor  in  plac- 
ing these  fKJsitions  in  the  non-competitive 
class  a  matter  to  be  passed  upon  by  the 
courts  ?  and  Was  the  proper  form  of  action 
pursued  by  the  plaintiffs?  Justice  Keogh, 
who  rendered  the  decision  of  the  Court,  de- 
cided that  the  evidence  proved  conclusively 
that  the  positions  could  be  filled  from  an 
eligible  list  obtained  by  competitive  exami- 
nation ;  and  that  the  action  of  the  Mayor  in 
placing  such  positions  in  the  non-competitive 
class  and  allowing  the  filling  of  the  positions 
without  competitive  examinations  was  ille- 
gal and  subject  to  the  review  of  the  court. 
This  decision  does  not  settle  the  matter, 
as  the  eleven  officials  affected  ^^ill  appeal 
the  case.  Should  the  decision  of  Judge 
Keogh  be  sustained,  the  holders  of  these 
positions  will  have  to  give  place  to  those 
who  have  passed  the  civil  service  examina 
tion   and  have  been  waiting  for  appoint 
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ment.  For  the  most  part  these  positions 
are  filled  by  men  whose  predecessors  were 
arbitrarily  removed — men  to  whom  the 
salaries  were  quite  as  necessary  as  to  the 
present  incumbents  of  the  offices. 

When  the  present  Comptroller  took  office 
in  Brooklyn,  January  1,  1895,  the  office  was 
run  on  sound  business  principles  and  was 
equipped  in  the  number  of  its  employees 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  city.  According 
to  Mr.  Shepard,  the  non-competitive  ap- 
pointees were  twenty-one  in  number.  The 
competitive  appointees  were  eleven  in 
number.  These  men  had  held  office  at 
periods  varying  from  five  to  fourteen  years. 
At  the  end  of  one  year' the  official  civil 
list  of  January  1,  1896,  shows  that  the 
number  of  non-competitive  places  in  the 
Comptroller's  office  had  increased  from 
twenty-one  to  thirty;  in  the  competitive 
schedule  from  eleven  to  fourteen.  The 
increase  of  the  office  force  in  one  year  was 
from  thirty- two  to  forty- four.  All  of  the 
thirty-two  subordinates  in  the  office  on  Jan- 
uary 1  of  1895  have  been  dismissed  dur- 
ing the  year  except  four,  so  that  the  civil 
list  for  January  1  from  this  one  office 
showed  subordinates  who  had  filled  their 
places  for  eleven  months,  ten  months,  nine 
months,  two  months,  and  the  like.  Preced- 
ing January  I  of  1895  the  office  had  re- 
quired one  warrant  clerk  and  one  assistant 
warrant  clerk,  but  during  the  year  nine 
additional  assistant  warrant  clerks  were 
appointed,  and  these  without  competitive 
examinations.  The  work  found  for  these 
extra  clerks  was  due  to  a  new  system  inau- 
gurated apparently  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing salaried  offices;  it  was  not  called  for 
by  any  complaint  as  to  the  inadequacy  of 
the  system  that  had  been  pursued  by  the 
city  officials  for  many  years. 

This  decision  affects  the  municipal  of- 
fices of  New  York  quite  as  closely  as  those 
in  Brooklyn.  The  newly  appointed  District 
Attorney  in  New  York  City,  immediately 
on  the  publication  of  the  decision  by  Judge 
Keogh,  stated  that  the  responsibilities  upon 
him  were  so  great  that  he  did  not  think  it 
practicable  that  his  subordinates  should  be 
chosen  to  any  extent  by  others — which  is 
practically  what  all  heads  of  departments 
not  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  civil  ser- 
vice law  always  say.  In  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  newspapers  have  stated  that 
Mr.  Olcott  would  make  his  appointments 


upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Republi- 
can ward  associations,  his  objection  to  ap- 
pointing from  an  eligible  list  seems  a  trifle 
incongruous.  There  seems  to  be  a  misap- 
prehension in  the  minds  of  many  well- 
informed  people  as  to  the  veto  power  of 
the  heads  of  departments.  The  heads  of 
all  departments  can  reject  any  unfit  candi- 
date. Any  unfit  subordinate  can  be  dis- 
missed. Civil  service  competitive  exam- 
inations do  not  mean  life  terms.  The 
warmest  advocates  of  civil  service  do  not 
question  that  the  heads  of  departments 
should  be  allowed  to  choose  their  confi- 
dential employees,  whose  success  depends 
on  the  thorough  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing existing  between  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment and  the  subordinate. 

Samuel  Smith,  M.P.,  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish philanthropist,  reformer,  and  statesman, 
whose  visit  to  this  country  last  fall  excited 
considerable  interest  at  the  time,  has  pub- 
lished, since  his  return,  some  impressions 
of  America  received  from  his  extended  tour 
throughout  this  country.  The  fact  that  he 
is  himself  a  prosperous  and  wealthy  mer- 
chant adds  great  significance  to  his  warn- 
ings of  the  dangers  to  the  United  States 
from  the  rapid  concentration  of  wealth. 
After  describing  the  gigantic  fortunes  ac 
cumulated  here  in  a  lifetime,  he  goes  on 
to  describe  some  of  the  methods  of  their 
accumulation  : 

"  One  of  the  most  common  abuses  is  to  construct 
immense  trusts  or  combinations  to  control  entiie 
trades,  such  as  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  the  Sugar 
Trust,  etc.  These  syndicates  deliberately  destroy 
all  competitors  by  opening  stores  alongside  of 
them  and  underselling  them  until  they  are  ruined. 
Through  dread  of  this  treatment  most  small  dealers 
are  compelled  to  sell  their  businesses  to  the  trust, 
and  become  their  salaried  managers.  Then,  when 
private  competition  is  destroyed,  the  price  is  raised 
to  a  point  that  yields  gigantic  profit.  This  proc- 
ess is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  high  protective 
tariff,  which  practically  shuts  out  foreign  com- 
petition. It  would  be  very  difficult  to  carry  out 
such  a  system  in  England,  as  supplies  would  pour 
in  at  once  from  abroad  if  prices  were  raised  at 
home ;  but  in  the  United  States  there  is  practically 
little  foreign  competition." 

Capital,  with  honorable  exceptions,  seems 
to  Mr.  Smith  "  to  use  its  advantages  with 
less  scruple  in  the  United  States  than  in 
European  countries,  and  appears  to  be  less 
amenable  to  the  moral  law  or  to  public 
opinion."  The  fact  that  many  of  our 
millionaries  have  started  in  poverty  in  a 
land  where  all  have  equal  chances  does 
not  help  the  matter ;  **  these  self-made  rich 
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m€n  are  often  men  devoid  of  a  cultivated 
conscience,  just  because  they  have  known 
no  life  except  intense  competition  for 
wealth."  The  excessive  contrast  between 
wealth  and  poverty  creates  an  alarming 
growth  of  anarchism  of  a  bitter  type,  and 
produces  a  dangerous  development  of 
luxury  in  New  York  and  other  large  towns, 
and  a  vulgar  ostentation  fatal  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  American  life  and  manners. 
Bryan  ism  was  a  protest  against  these  con- 
ditions ;  its  defeat  was  a  triumph  of  con- 
servatism : 

**  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  conclude 
that  the  reckless  abuse  of  trusts  and  corporations 
is  condoned  by  this  election.  The  time  is  near 
at  hand  when  strong  action  must  be  taken  to 
limit  their  powers.  .  .  .  Ways  must  be  found  to 
curb  these  illegitimate  uses  of  capital,  or  a  wild 
burst  of  socialism  may  wreck  the  American  re- 
public at  no  distant  date.  .  .  .  The  great  farming 
class  is  the  backbone  of  the  country.  It  is  deeply 
in  debt  to  money-lenders  ;  it  pa3rs  a  usurious  rate 
of  interest,  often  8  per  cent,  a  heavier  charge  than 
our  farmers  pay  for  rent.  The  extremely  low 
prices  of  late  years  have  hardly  left  a  margin  for 
living  expenses  after  paying  this  exorbitant  interest." 

Mr.  Smith  also  urges  the  importance  of 
finding  some  method  of  compelling  these 
huge  capitals  to  contribute  more  than 
they  do  to  National  taxation,  even  if  it 
should  be  necessary  for  this  purpose  to 
amend  the  Constitution  and  provide  an 
income  and  an  inheritance  tax.  These 
views,  if  expressed  by  a  Western  politi- 
cian, would  be  termed  Populistic ;  when 
editorially  advocated  by  The  Outlook,  they 
have  been  stigmatized  as  radical  and  dan- 
gerous. It  is  therefore  worth  while  for 
our  readers  to  see  that  they  are  shared  by 
a  conservative  and  Christian  statesman  of 
Great  Britain,  whom  no  one  would  accuse 
of  being  either  Socialistic  or  Anarchistic. 
It  is  a  great  advantage  sometimes  for  us  to 
see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  even  al- 
though the  picture  is  not  flattering. 


The  meeting  of  the  American  Historical 
Association,  held  in  this  city  last  week, 
was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  his- 
torians and  teachers  of  history  in  colleges 
and  universities.  A  number  of  papers  were 
read,  and  there  were  many  interesting  dis- 
cussions, the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs  deliv- 
ering the  annual  address  as  President  of 
the  Association.  The  chief  significance  of 
the  session  is  to  be  found,  perhaps,  not  in 
any  specific  paper  or  discussion,  but  in  the 
manifold  evidences  afforded  of  the  deep 
and  vital  interest  in  historical  study  in  this 


country.  No  field  of  knowledge  has  been 
more  carefully  explored  of  late,  or  has 
shown  sounder  development  of  method  and 
spirit,  than  the  field  of  American  history. 
Historical  teaching  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  has  gained  immensely  in  fresh- 
ness, originality,  and  the  power  of  awaken- 
ing a  vital  interest  in  the  subject ;  while 
the  group  of  historical  students  pursuing 
lines  of  original  research  has  received  con- 
stant and,  in  many  cases,  brilliant  addi- 
tions during  the  past  few  years.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  department  of  our  intellectual 
activity  which  is  more  interesting  or  prom- 
ising than  historical  study,  and  the  number 
of  important  books  recently  published  deal- 
ing with  this  field  shows  that  we  are  not 
only  working  it  thoroughly,  but  that  we  are 
developing  that  combined  historical  and 
literary  power  which  makes  the  production 
of  sound  historical  writing  possible.  We 
had  at  an  earlier  time  a  group  of  distin- 
guished historical  writers,  but  at  no  time 
has  the  study  been  carried  on  over  so 
broad  a  surface  and  along  such  intelligent 
lines. 

Two  events  which  have  just  happened 
of  interest  to  Canadian  Roman  Catholics 
are  the  death  of  Archbishop  Fabre,  of 
Montreal,  and  the  pastoral  denunciation  of 
the  French  paper  **  L'filecteur."  Ten  years 
ago,  when  Monsignor  Taschereau  was 
elevated  to  the  Cardinalate,  Monsignor 
Fabre  was  made  Archbishop  of  Montreal. 
During  the  latter's  episcopate,  as  during 
his  priesthood,  he  strove  to  promote  har- 
mony among  all  classes  and  creeds.  At 
many  critical  periods  he  stood  for  Mon- 
treal's best  interests,  notably  at  the  time  of 
the  Northwest  Rebellion  and  in  the  small- 
pox epidemic.  He  was  a  devoted  champion 
of  temperance.  The  passing  away  of  one 
who  had  promoted  good  will  coincides 
with  the  pronunciamento  from  Archbishop 
Begin,  of  Quebec,  proscribing  the  news- 
paper of  that  province.  The  paper's  offense 
is  that  it  has  published  an  article  support- 
ing the  Premier,  Mr.  Laurier,  approving 
his  settlement  of  the  Manitoban  school 
question,  and  denying  the  Church's  right  to 
dictate  to  the  people  in  matters  purely 
civil.  Henceforth,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication, Roman  Catholics  may  not 
read  "  L'filecteur."  This  means  ruin  for 
the  paper,  as  its  constituency  is  almost  en- 
tirely Roman  Catholic.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  editor  and  publisher  have  protested 
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and  will  appeal  to  both  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  for  redress.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  see  this  case  ultimately  car- 
ried on  its  civil  side  to  the  Privy  Council 
of  the  Empire  and  on  its  ecclesiastical  to 
the  Pope  himself.  This  challenge  to  cit- 
izenship may  one  day  bring  good  to  the 
entire  Dominion,  but  its  present  influence 
can  hardly  be  favorable  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, who  is  dependent  upon  the  support 
of  the  French  Roman  Catholics  for  his 
tenure  of  office.  The  clericals  have  it  in 
their  power  to  endanger  the  present  Cana- 
dian Liberal  Government,  and  the  action  in 
Quebec  is  but  another  instance  of  the  baleful 
influence  of  the  priesthood  in  politics. 

An  equally  interesting  Canadian  matter 
is  the  work  now  being  accomplished  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  at  Ottawa,  especially  in 
its  relation  to  our  own  tariff.  The  Cana- 
dian ministers  are  endeavoring  to  effect  a 
general  reduction  of  duties  in  ^uch  a  way 
as  to  help  and  not  hinder  native  industries, 
and  there  is  at  least  an  attempt  to  draw  a 
distinction,  not  between  class  and  class, 
but  between  the  man  who  is  being  aided  at 
the  expense  of  his  neighbor  and  the  man 
who  is  bearing  the  burden.  It  will  be 
comparatively  easy  lo  reduce  the  entire 
Canadian  tariff  in  comparison  with  the 
task  of  arranging  for  a  proper  reciprocity 
with  this  country.  As  our  readers  know, 
Canada  may  not  make  a  treaty  without  the 
consent  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  Great  Britain  or  the  United 
States  would  approve  of  a  reciprocity  which 
might  be  in  the  end  unfair.  The  Treaty  of 
1854  provided  reciprocity  in  natural  prod- 
ucts only,  but  we  would  wish  to  pay  with 
our  factory  goods  for  the  natural  products 
we  take  from  Canada.  In  that  case  Can- 
ada must  make  free  to  England  not  only 
the  natural  products  made  free  to  us,  but 
also  factory  goods  which  would  be  made 
free  to  us.  We  must  share  the  privilege  of 
sending  factory  goods  into  Canada  with 
our  chief  commercial  rival.  The  Canadian 
Liberals  now  propose  that  the  factory 
goods  subject  to  reciprocity  shall  be  goods 
in  which  Great  Britain  cannot  compete  suc- 
cessfully— goods,  therefore,  which  Canada 
can  make  free  to  the  British  manufacturer 
without  prejudice  to  our  manufacturers. 
This  very  plan  was  proposed  twelve  years 
ago.  The  present  Canadian  duties  on 
manufactures  average  about  thirty  per 
cent     British  goods  are  treated  precisely 


the  same  as  American.  Last  year  we  sent 
about  $60,000,000  worth  of  goods  into 
Canada,  but  the  Canadian  Liberals  claim 
that  under  a  mixed  reciprocity  we  would 
sell  to  Canada  much  more  than  at  present 
Canadian  exports  to  us  are  not  far  from 
the  above  figures,  but  for  nearly  every  year 
of  the  century  Canada  has  bought  more 
from  us  than  she  has  sold  to  us:  However 
the  matter  may  be  settled  temporarily,  it 
cannot  be  but  a  question  of  time  before  the 
artificial  difficulties  between  Canada  and 
this  country  are  removed  and  trade  be- 
tween customers  of  the  same  race,  currency, 
manner  of  doing  business  and  manner  of 
government — between  customers  who  even 
talk  to  each  other  by  telephone — shall 
become  unchecked. 

The  French  Senate  contains  three  hun- 
dred members,  of  whom  seventy-five  were 
originally  elected  for  life  by  the  National 
Assembly,  which  created  the  present  form 
of  French  Government,  and  whenever 
vacancies  in  this  rank  occurred,  they  were 
originally  filled  by  the  vote  of  the  Senate 
itself.  During  the  past  twelve  years,  how- 
ever, the  distinction  between  life  Senators 
and  Senators  regularly  elected  has  prac- 
tically been  abolished,  no  new  life  Senators 
having  been  elected  during  that  time.  Under 
this  system  the  life  senatorships  will  be  grad- 
ually absorbed,  and  when  that  comes  about, 
if  no  change  is  made,  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  be  elected  every  three 
years,  the  term  of  office  being  nine  years. 
Elections  were  held  last  Sunday,  after  the 
usual  French  custom,  for  one-third  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate,  and  the  elections, 
so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  returns  at 
the  moment  of  writing,  indicate  a  defeat 
for  the  Radicals,  who  in  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts made  an  attempt  to  oust  the  Moder- 
ate Republicans.  Out  of  97  districts  S3 
elected  Moderate  Republicans,  1 1  Conser- 
vatives, and  18  Radicals.  In  several  de- 
partments the  Republican  victories  were 
very  significant  Not  only  have  the  Repub- 
licans defeated  the  Radicals  on  the  one 
hand,  but  they  have  gained  three  seats 
from  the  Conservatives  on  the  other.  The 
newly  elected  Senators  include  many  well- 
known  public  men. 

The  English  Government  is  now  con- 
fronted by  what  the  English  newspapers 
are  calling  in  a  humorous  way  the  new 
Irish   rebellion.     Comment  was   made  in 
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these  columns  a  week  ago  on  the  discovery 
that  Ireland  has  been  paying  the  sum  of 
about  $12,000,000  annually  for  a  number 
of  years  past  in  excess  of  her  proper  pro- 
portion of  taxation.  This  discovery  has 
awakened  immense  interest  in  Ireland,  and 
has  had  the  extraordinary  effect  of  uniting 
all  the  factions  in  one  party.  After  years 
of  dissension,  men  of  both  creeds  and  of 
all  groups  are  now  working  together  to  get 
out  of  England  money  which  they  claim 
Ireland  has  overpaid.  This  claim  is  based 
on  the  report  of  the  Financial  Commission, 
a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  which 
were  nominated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  three 
years  ago,  and  which  has  been  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Childers  and  by  a  well-known 
Irishman,  The  O'Conor  Don,  in  succession. 
A  large  majority  of  the  commissioners  have 
reported,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Ireland 
has  been  overcharged  about  two  and  a 
half  million  pounds  a  year.  A  little  recent 
history  will  clear  up  the  situation.  When 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1893,  the  financial  clauses 
were  framed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
three  countries  should  be  fairly  taxed,  ac- 
cording to  their  relative  wealth,  for  Im- 
perial support  That  seemed  a  fair  prin- 
ciple ;  but  the  Tories  protested  against 
what  they  called  the  gross  injustice  to  the 
British  taxpayer.  The  Irish  Nationalists 
rcftorted  hotly,  Mr.  Sexton  and  Mr.  Red- 
mond declaring  that  the  financial  clauses, 
instead  of  being  favorable  to  Ireland,  were 
distinctly  unfavorable,  and  that  that  coun- 
try was  already  overtaxed ;  and  the  Irish 
members  made  a  request  for  an  inquiry,  to 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  promptly  acceded, 
and  the  Commission  was  appointed.  As  it 
was  the  Conservative  opposition  which  com- 
pelled the  appointment  of  the  Commission, 
the  Conservatives  were  placed  in  an  em- 
barrassing position,  and  as  a  result  they 
are  now  divided  on  the  question  of  the 
justice  of  the  Irish  demand  for  a  rebate. 
The  London  "Times,"  which  is  attacking 
the  report  with  great  vigor,  declares  that 
the  only  reason  why  Ireland  pays  more 
proportionately  than  Great  Britain  is  be- 
cause poverty  is  always  more  heavily  taxed 
than  wealth — which  is  a  somewhat  danger- 
ous ground  upon  which  to  base  political 
action  in  these  days. 

The  recent  revelations  with  relation  to 
Von  Tausch,  the  head  of  the  secret  police 
at  Berlin,  not  only  furnished  material  for 


a  shameful  scandal,  but  have  very  seri- 
ously disturbed  those  who  stand  nearest  to 
the  Emperor.  In  1878  Bismarck  created 
a  secret  police  for  the  double  purpose  of 
reporting  to  him  the  doings  of  those  whom 
he  regarded  as  dangerous  to  the  Empire 
and  to  keep  some  control  of  the  press,  a 
power  which  the  Chancellor  was  keen 
enough  to  recognize,  but  which  he  despised. 
He  was  further  aided  in  the  organization 
of  this  subterranean  force  of  spies  and  in 
making  it  effective  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Guelph  Fund,  which  was  supplied  by  the 
sequestered  income  of  the  Hanoverian 
Dynasty.  So  long  as  Bismarck  was  at  the 
head  of  the  State  the  operations  of  the  se- 
cret police  were  out  of  sight,  but  when  his 
successor  was  appointed,  and  antagonisms 
began  to  show  themselves,  then  the  possi- 
ble misuse  of  such  a  force  soon  became 
evident.  The  secret  police,  it  is  now  be- 
lieved, were  intensely  hostile  to  Count 
Caprivi,  and  very  likely  had  something  to 
do  with  his  dismissal;  and  they  are  now 
as  hostile  to  his  successor,  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe,  and  especially  to  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, the  Baron  von  Marschall,  a  man  of  a 
good  deal  of  vigor  and  courage.  They 
have  endeavored  in  many  ways  to  flurry 
and  humiliate  Von  Marschall.  When  the 
Minister's  patience  was  finally  exhausted, 
he  turned  upon  his  foes,  brought  them  to 
book  in  the  courts,  and  has  unearthed  a 
disreputable  conspiracy,' which  comes  very 
near  to  the  person  of  the  Emperor  himself. 

During  the  recent  visit  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  to  Germany,  tne  Emperor  of 
Germany  made  a  speech  at  Breslau,  which 
was  misreported  in  a  vital  particular. 
A  German  newspaper  published  what  it 
claimed  to  be  an  explanation  of  the  blun- 
der, in  which  it  declared  that  Count 
Eulenberg  had  deliberately  altered  the 
Emperor's  speech  under  English  influence, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  good 
understanding  between  Russia  and  Ger- 
many. Count  Eulenberg  promptly  brought 
an  action  for  libel.  The  newspaper  people 
declared  in  advance  that  they  received  their 
information  from  the  Foreign  Oflice,  and 
indirectly  from  Baron  MarschiU  himself. 
The  Baron  thereupon  announced  his  de- 
termination to  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 
He  caused  the  arrest  of  Von  Tausch,  the 
head  of  the  secret  police,  as  the  result  of  a 
confession  of  a  member  of  that  body,  who 
declared  that  he  had  been  directed  by  Von 
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Tausch  to  tell  a  series  of  lies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  the  Emperor  against 
the  Foreign  Minister.  This  is  only  part 
of  an  extremely  disreputable  intrigue 
brought  home  to  a  group  of  men  who 
stand  very  close  to  the  Emperor  himself, 
for  it  is  believed  that  behind  Von  Tausch 
stand  either  Bismarck  or  some  other  great 
personages  who  are  determined  to  over- 
throw Baron  Marschall.  Two  of  the  lead- 
ing agents  of  the  secret  police  have  been 
found  guilty  and  condemned  to  eighteen 
months*  imprisonment,  and  it  now  looks  as 
if  the  head  of  that  force  would  go  the  way 
of  his  subordinates,  and  as  if  possibly  the 
discredit  brought  upon  the  force  by  these 
revelations  might  secure  its  abolition. 

The  three  men  who  were  last  week  con- 
victed in  Sofia  of  the  murder  of  Premier 
Stambuloff,  of  Bulgaria,  on  July  15,  1895, 
were  undoubtedly  the  actual  perpetrators 
of  that  crime,  and  as  undoubtedly  were  but 
tools  in  the  hands  of  others.  The  widow 
of  Stambuloff  only  gave  voice  to  the  general 
belief  when  at  the  trial  she  cried,  "  The  real 
murderers  are  now  in  political  power.  I 
will  not  testify  against  these  wretches." 
The  political  aspect  of  the  case  is  empha- 
sized by  the  absurd  sentence  of  three  years' 
imprisonment  awarded  men  shown  to  have 
been  beyond  doubt  guilty  of  an  assassina- 
tion committed  with  the  utmost  brutality. 
Stambuloff  was  a  man  of  strong  patriotism 
and  of  genuine  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
Bulgaria.  He  moved  among  plots  and 
counter-plots,  and  was  not  over-scrupulous 
in  choice  of  means.  His  death  was  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  execution  of  Major 
Panitza,  who  had  led  a  conspiracy  which 
involved  the  army,  and  which  was  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  Stambuloff  and  the 
ascendency  of  the  Russian  faction.  Pa- 
nitza was  duly  tried  and  condemned,  but 
Prince  Ferdinand  at  first  refused  to  sign 
the  warrant,  and  only  did  so  when  he  was 
himself  out  of  the  country,  and  then  only 
under  something  very  like  a  threat  from 
Stambuloff.  The  latter  was  left  to  bear  the 
main  responsibility  for  Panitza's  death. 
Attempt  after  attempt  was  made  upon  the 
Premier's  life,  and  the  murder  of  the  Finance 
Minister  (Beltcheff)  and  that  of  the  Bul- 
garian agent  at  Constantinople  (Vulkovitch) 
were  parts  of  the  murderous  conspiracy 
against  Stambuloff.  In  1895  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand saw  with  ill-disguised  pleasure  the  po- 
litical do\vnfall  of  his  Prime  Minister,  and 


when,  not  long  after,  the  murder  took  place, 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  openly  said 
that  the  Prince  was  at  least  in  sympathy 
with  the  plot.  Stambuloff  has  often  been 
called  Bulgaria's  man  of  **iron  and  blood." 
He  had  tew  friends,  was  imperious  and 
stem,  knew  not  what  personal  fear  was, 
was  a  "good  hater  "  and  relentless  enemy, 
and,  when  he  had  power,  ruled  with  never- 
relaxing  energy. 

The  new  Greater  Republic  of  Central 
America,  composed  of  Salvador,  Nicaragua, 
and  Honduras,  has  now  been  formally 
lecognized  by  President  Cleveland.  In 
receiving  the  Envoy  of  the  Diet  of  the 
new  Government,  President  Cleveland 
properly  congratulated  the  Central  Ameri- 
can States  on  their  closer  union  in  the 
interest  of  a  common  defense  and  general 
welfare.  The  Governments  of  Costa  Rica 
and  Guatemala  (the  two  richest  and  most 
progressive  of  the  isthmian  countries)  are 
favorably  disposed  toward  the  union  al- 
ready accomplished  by  the  others,  but  are 
prevented  by  their  constitutions  from  join- 
ing it  without  the  full  approval  of  their 
legislatures.  It  is  expected  that  this  ap- 
proval will  be  secured  in  a  few  months. 
When  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica  join  the 
republic,  the  word  "Greater"  will  be 
dropped  from  its  title.  The  Diet  of  the 
new  Greater  Republic,  which  met  in 
Ampala,  Salvador,  last  June,  and  remains 
there,  will  be  transferred  to  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  other  countries  next  June,  and 
in  turn  to  the  capital  of  each  of  the  others 
for  a  year.  It  has  exclusive  control  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  its  members,  and  of 
any  questions  arising  among  them.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  wise  consolidation 
may  lead  to  a  cessation  of  the  internecine 
wars  which  have  been  so  characteristic  of 
the  history  of  these  little  republics. 

In  hese  times  of  detail  and  of  special- 
ization it  is  refreshing  to  read  of  a  plan 
which  Lord  Acton  (the  Professor  of  Mod 
ern  History  at  Cambridge,  England)  has 
just  proposed.  It  is  a  plan  at  once  worthy 
of  himself  and  of  the  traditions  which  are 
part  of  his  distinguished  chair.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  best  writers,  he  expects 
to  prepare  a  comprehensive  history  of  the 
world  to  1900.  It  will  be  like  a  continua- 
tion of  Gibbon.  The  contributors  already 
announced  include  many  eminent  histori- 
ans, while  no  name  as  editor  could  be  bet- 
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ter  than  that  of  Lord  Acton,  whose  ency- 
clopsedic  knowledge  is  only  excelled  by  his 
sing^ar  catholicity  of  judgment.  The 
scope  of  his  great  plan  recal's  that  of  the 
classic  historians— of  Herodotus,  whose 
work  was  to  gather  up  the  scattered  records 
of  the  earth ;  of  Tacitus,  who  knew  that 
Rome  meant  the  world ;  of  Gibbon,  with 
his  wide  appeal.  We  still  turn  with  equal 
relief  to  the  largeness  of  a  Ranke  from  the 
extreite  detail  of  a  Freeman  or  the  preju- 
diced one-sidedness  of  a  Froude.  Further- 
more, no  real  history — that  is,  history 
which  chronicles  the  progress  of  econom- 
ics, education,  literature,  religion,  as  well 
as  the  ups  and  downs  of  dynasties  and 
wars — can  proceed  on  any  other  basis  than 
that  followed  by  the  three  or  four  greatest 
historians.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  new  English  school,  represented  by 
such  names  as  Lecky,  Stubbs,  Bryce,  Gar- 
diner, and  Creighton,  has  alread}  given  us 
reliable,  if  soberer,  material  than  that  fur- 
nished fifty  years  ago  by  more  brilliant 
but  more  biased  men.  Again,  to  the  con- 
scientious reader  Lord  Acton's  plan  will 
economize  both  time  and  space.  It  shoald 
present  in  concise  form  what  a  student 
cannot  now  attain  save  by  the  reading  of 
many  volumes,  namely,  a  proper  opinion 
about  the  causes  of  any  one  of  the  great 
movements  which  have  distinguished  mod- 
cm  history — for  instance,  about  the  rise  of 
the  industrial  spirit.  A  manifest  danger, 
however  to  such  a  continuous  history 
written  by  a  number  of  men  is  the  prob- 
able lack  in  homogeneity :  to  harmonize, 
while  preserving  the  best  in  each  contribu- 
tion, will  tax  even  Lord  Acton's  eminent 
powers.  If  he  is  successful,  the  work  will 
rank  among  the  greatest  achievements  in 
impartial  literature ;  but  in  any  case  the 
plan  must  result,  not  only  in  a  magnificent 
index  to  modem  history,  but  in  a  mighty 
lEonument  of  learning. 


We  can  only  briefly  chronicle  this  week  the 
sudden  death  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  instant, 
of  General  Francis  A.  Walker.  General 
Walker  served  with  credit  in  our  Civil 
War,  was  severely  wounded  at  Chancellors- 
ville,  and  was  confined  in  Libby  Prison. 
In  the  thirty  years  following  the  war  he 
had  been  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
in  the  United  States  Treasury,  twice  Super- 
intendent of  the  Census,  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Professor  of  Political  Econ- 


omy in  the  Yale  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
and  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  As  an  economist  and 
statistician,  as  a  writer  and  as  a  teacher, 
he  held  an  important  place  in  American 
life.  Among  his  more  important  books 
are  **  The  Wages  Question,"  "  Money," 
"Land  and  Its  Rent,"  "Political  Econ- 
omy," and  "  International  Bimetallism." 
Next  week  we  shall  try  to  give  an  ade- 
quate estimate  of  the  character,  teachings, 
and  work  of  General  Walker. 


The  New  Charter 

The  problem  of  city  government  has 
always  been  an  unsolved  problem  ;  most 
of  all  difficult  of  solution  in  a  democratic 
country.  Village  democracy  is  impractica- 
ble for  a  conglomerate  and  crowded  popu- 
lation of  three  millions  of  people.  How  is 
it  to  be  modified  so  as  to  secure  individual 
liberty,  administrative  efficiency,  and  mu- 
nicipal purity  ?  The  proposed  charter,  an 
interpretative  account  of  which  is  given  on 
another  page,  is  the  answer  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  this  question,  and  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  large  cities  in  all  States  of  the 
Union.  It  deserves  wide  and  careful  study. 
We  offer  the  following  suggestions,  some  in 
confirmation,  some  in  criticism,  of  the  pro- 
posed charter : 

I.  The  line  between  State  and  city  au- 
thority should  be  carefully  and  clearly 
drawn.  And  the  principle  of  municipal 
independence  should  be  sacredly  respected 
by  the  State  Legislature.  No  appeal  in 
municipal  matters  from  the  people  of  the 
city  to  the  State,  any  more  than  in  State 
matters  from  the  people  of  the  State  to  the 
Nation. 

II.  One  Legislative  Chamber.  There 
is  as  little  reason  for  two  Chambers  in  a 
city  as  for  two  Boards  in  a  village,  unless 
the  upper  chamber,  as  suggested  years  ago 
by  Francis  Lieber,  and  later  by  the  Tilden 
Tax  Commission,  has  the  exclusive  power 
of  levying  taxation,  and  is  elected  exclu- 
sively by  taxpayers. 

III.  As  many  election  districts  as  there 
are  legislative  members;  that  every  voter 
may  know  for  whom  he  is  voting. 

IV.  Concentration  of  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mayor;  who  should  appoint  heads  of  all 
departments,  and  be  responsible  for  all 
administration.     No  double-headed  depart- 
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ments,  except  the  Board  of  Elections,  which 
should  be  a  separate  department. 

V.  No  power  of  the  purse  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mayor.  This  is  of  all  legislative 
powers  the  last  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
one  man.  If  a  Board  of  Apportionment  is 
to  exercise  the  power  of  the  purse,  it  should 
be  elected  on  a  general  ticket  by  all  the 
city,  on  a  plan  giving  minority  representa- 
tion. 

VI.  Some  adequate  checks  on  secret  and 
hasty  legislation.  There  are  better,  be- 
cause simpler,  ways  of  accomplishing  this 
than  two  Chambers. 

VII.  Referendum  and  Initiative.  Par- 
ticularly, all  large  appropriations  and  all 
acts  directly  affecting  the  remote  future  of 
the  city  to  be  referred  to  popular  vote. 
The  limitations  on  the  power  of  the  legis- 
lature should  be  democratic  limitations. 
The  appeal  should  be  to  the  people  of  the 
city,  not  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State. 

VIII.  The  provision  borrowed  by  the 
Charter  Commission  from  foreign  cities  re- 
specting franchise,  which  can  never  be  grant- 
ed for  a  longer  term  than  one  generation. 

Government  by  Injunction 

We  give  on  page  192  an  abstract  of  let- 
ters from  two  correspondents  and  one 
magazine  article,  defending  "government 
by  injunction."  Both  correspondents  ex- 
press distrust  of  juries  as  a  means  of  se- 
curing justice,  and  preference  for  **  highly 
trained  men  like  our  judges."  This  inci- 
dental allusion  in  two  letters  from  quite 
independent  correspondents  is  significant 
of  the  real  issue  involved.  The  question  is 
not  one  concerning  methods  of  procedure, 
such  as  may  be  left  to  the  lawyers  to  be 
settled  by  precedents;  it  is  one  concerning 
the  very  foundations  of  government,  to  be 
considered  by  the  people,  and  to  be  settled 
by  fundamental  political  principles. 

Two  dangers  threaten  the  Republic — 
mobocracy  and  plutocracy ;  the  ungoverned 
passions  of  the  many,  and  the  cool,  calcu- 
lating, organized  greed  of  the  few.  The 
first  is  hirsute,  loud-voiced,  barbaric,  ap- 
palling; the  second  is  genteel,  well  clad, 
silent,  specious.  Those  who  fear  the  first 
will  wish  to  add  to  the  safeguards  and 
strength  of  vested  rights  and  to  lessen  the 
power  of  the  people ;  those  who  fear  the 
second  will  wish  to  increase  the  safeguards 
and  enhance  the  strength  of  the  people, 
and  to  lessen  the  power  of  wealth.     Our 


correspondents  fear  the  first  peril,  we  fear 
the  second. 

For  mobs,  though  appalling,  are  gener- 
ally local  and  always  temporary — mere 
episodes  in  our  National  life.  They  are 
generally  unorganized  and  always  ill- 
directed  ;  are  as  abhorrent  to  public  senti- 
ment as  they  are  hostile  to  public  interest ; 
are  invariably  disavowed  by  the  very  men 
who  have  evoked  them ;  and  are  easily 
and  promptly  quelled.  It  has  never  been 
necessary  even  to  summon  the  militia  where 
the  police  were  efficient.  But  the  greed  of 
concentrated  wealth  is  chronic,  and  its 
work  is  continuous.  It  is  never  satisfied 
and  never  vanquished.  It  buys  votes  at 
the  polls,  franchises  of  city  councilmen, 
special  privileges  of  legislators.  The 
"  boss  "  is  its  hired  servant,  and  through 
the  "boss"  .it  controls  lawmakers  and 
Governors.  It  escapes  just  taxation  and 
levies  unjust  taxation  on  the  people.  It 
has  been  officially  proved  to  have  pur- 
chased judges  in  a  few  rare  instances;  it  is 
believed  by  common  fame  to  have  secured 
the  appointment  of  others  who  were  by 
tradition  and  habit  identified  with  its 
interests.  It  already  controls  the  output 
of  coal  and  oil — our  fuel  and  lights ;  our 
railroads — the  highways  of  the  Nation ;  our 
telegraph — an  increasingly  necessary  means 
of  communication ;  and  it  is  even  now 
clamorously  demanding  at  Washington 
special  privileges,  under  guise — and  let  us 
say  in  an  entirely  serene  faith — that  under 
natural  laws  the  Nation  will  get  the  benefit 
of  these  privileges,  and  is  preparing  to 
urge  that  it  may  determine  the  character 
and  control  the  quantity  of  the  currency  of 
the  country.  In  its  highest  and  best  form 
this  plutocracy  believes  in  the  aristocracy 
of  wealth  and  disbelieves  in  the  reign  of 
the  common  people ;  in  its  worst  forms  it 
uses  without  scruple  the  most  corrupt 
methods  to  secure  the  most  selfish  ends. 

One  of  our  correspondents  fears  a  second 
French  Revolution.  There  would  have 
been  no  French  Revolution  if  there  had 
not  first  been  an  Ancien  Ekgime,  If  con- 
centrated wealth  under  the  Bourbons  had 
not  proved  itself  inhuman  and  despotic, 
there  would  have  been  no  mob  in  Paris. 
The  only  danger  of  revolution  in  the 
United  States  is  that  threatened  by  a  wealth 
loo  powerful  to  be  controlled  by  law  and 
too  despotic  to  be  endured  by  a  free  people. 
It  is  the  despotism  of  wealth  which  has 
caused  most  labor  riots  both  in  England 
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and  America.  To  the  despotism  of  wealth, 
not  merely  to  the  insane  and  criminal  am- 
bition of  Debs,  the  Chicago  riot  may  be 
traced.  The  Pullman  Car  Company  had 
felt  the  effects  of  hard  times.  Justice 
demands  that  such  effects  should  be  shared 
in  equitable  proportions  by  capitalist  and 
laborer.  But  there  was  no  justice  in  the 
Pullman  Car  Company.  It  continued  to 
pay  its  dividends  and  its  high  salaries,  and 
to  exact  its  high  rents,  while  it  cut  down 
its  wages.  The  Chicago  railway  strike 
was  a  preposterous  protest  of  sympathetic 
workmen  against  this  gross  injustice.  We 
neither  justify,  excuse,  nor  palliate  the  rail- 
way strike  in  thus  tracing  it  to  its  cause. 
We  reafhrm  what  we  affirmed  then,  that 
the  first  duty  of  the  Government  was  to 
quell  the  mob  and  restore  order,  at  what- 
ever cost.  But,  that  duty  done,  another 
duty  remains :  to  consider  what  provoked 
the  unreasonable  passions  of  the  mob,  and 
how  similar  provocation  may  be  prevented 
in  the  future.  It  will  not  be  prevented  by 
denying  to  men  accused  of  crime  the  right 
of  trial  before  a  jury  of  their  peers.  There 
is  no  better  way  to  stimulate  lawlessness 
than  to  deny  to  complainants  the  long-en- 
joyed protection  of  tl?e  law. 

We  do  not  inveigh  against  the  rich. 
Wealth  is  not  a  vice,  nor  is  poverty  a  virtue. 
Wealth  is  a  legitimate  reward  of  industry 
and  thrift,  and  the  desire  to  acquire  wealth 
by  honest  methods  is  a  normal  and  praise- 
worthy desire.  But  that  greed  of  accumu- 
lation which  is  the  characteristic  vice  of 
America  is  neither  normal  nor  praiseworthy 
— it  is  diseased  and  abhorrent,  and  the 
methods  of  accumulation  are  too  often  not 
honest  but  flagrantly  corrupt.  The  dan- 
gers to  American  institutions  from  plutoc- 
racy have  been  pointed  out  to  us  by  such 
clear-eyed  and  disinterested  observers  as 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville  and  James  Bryce, 
and  it  is  folly  to  ignore  them.  We  cast  no 
obloquy  upon  our  judiciary.  Our  judges, 
both  State  and  Federal,  have  been,  with 
rare  exceptions,  honest,  capable,  and  faith- 
ful men.  Neither  do  we  deny  that  the 
Federal  judges  had  power  to  grant  a  blanket 
injunction  in  the  Debs  case,  and  to  enforce 
it  by  contempt  proceedings.  The  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
is  conclusive  upon  that  question.  But  we 
affirm  that  the  judges  ought  not  to  have 
stx:h  power,  and  that  Congress  ought,  by 
proper  legislation,  to  deprive  them  of  it 

Respect  for  our  judiciary  does  not  blind 


us  to  the  lessons  of  history.  We  do  not 
forget  at  what  cost  the  right  has  been 
purchased  of  every  person  accused  of 
crime  to  a  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  peers. 
We  do  not  forget  that  the  equity  proceed- 
ings under  which  trial  and  condemnation 
of  an  accused  by  a  single  judge — or  by  two 
judges  sitting  together — ^is  substituted  for 
trial  by  jury,  are  borrowed  from  the  Roman 
law,  and  that  neither  in  its  ancient  birth- 
place nor  in  the  countries  which  it  domi- 
nates has  Roman  law  ever  afforded  a 
protection  to  the  poor  and  the  weak 
against  the  rich  and  the  poweriul.  In  the 
attempt  to  substitute  Roman  for  Anglo- 
Saxon  forms  of  law  we  see  an  attempt  to 
substitute  for  a  system  which  has  ever 
been  the  last  refuge  of  the  oppressed,  one 
which  has  ever  been  the  most  powerful  in- 
strument of  oppression.  We  cannot  forget 
that  English  history  is  full  of  examples  of 
judges  and  courts  subservient  to  king  and 
aristocracy,  successfully  resisted  only  by 
persistent  and  courageous  insistence  on  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury.  We  cannot  forget 
that  in  our  own  country  the  Federal  Courts 
became  as  subservient  instruments  of 
slaveocracy  in  the  days  of  its  power  as  were 
Presidents  and  Congressmen — and  far 
more  efficient.  We  cannot  forget  that  it 
was  neither  a  President  of  the  United 
States  nor  a  Northern  politician,  but  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  who 
declared  that  slavery  was  a  National, 
not  a  local,  institution.  Human  nature 
is  to-day  what  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Charles  I.,  in  the  days  of  George  I., 
and  in  the  days  of  President  Buchanan. 
The  power  which  seeks  to  control  is  no 
longer  that  of  a  king,  a  landed  aristocracy, 
a  slave-holding  caste.  It  is  the  power  of 
concentrated  wealth.  It  is  neither  mon- 
archy, oligarchy,  aristocracy,  or  priesthood ; 
it  is  plutocracy.  But  we  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  this  power  will  be  less  scru- 
pulous in  the  means  it  uses  to  attain  its 
ends  than  have  been  the  previous  oppo- 
nents of  democratic  government,  nor  that 
a  professional  judiciary  will  afford  any 
greater  safeguard  of  individual  rights  now 
than  then,  nor  that  the  safeguards  of  a 
jury  system  will  be  less  indispensable  to 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  individ- 
ual liberty. 

Such  is  the  real  issue  involved  in  the 
somewhat  technical  question  of  "govern- 
ment by  injunction."  It  is  vital  and  fun- 
damental ;  it  cannot  be  left  to.the  lawyers ; 
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it  cannot  be  settled  by  precedents ;  it  must 
be  adjudged  by  the  people.  On  the  deter- 
mination of  the  issue,  somewhat  obscurely 
involved  in  this  question  of  procedure,  de- 
pends the  maintenance  of  Anglo-Saxon 
law  and  Anglo-Saxon  liberty.  Whenever 
this  issue  is  clearly  presented  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  we  cannot  doubt  what  their 
decision  will  be. 


Lying  to  the  Government 

At  a  recent  hearing  before  the  special 
taxation  commission  in  Massachusetts,  one 
of  the  best-known  assessors  in  the  State 
gave  the  following  testimony,  which  he 
supported  by  concrete  illustrations  from 
his  many  years  of  experience  in  one  of  the 
largest  cities  of  the  State : 

**  Take  the  majority  ot  people,  whom  I  would 
call  in  everything  else  just  about  as  honest  as  they 
can  be,  and  they  would  not  misrepresent  for  the 
world — but  when  it  comes  to  taxation  they  are  just 
as  dishonest  as  they  can  be,  and  it  is  not  in  any 
one  class  either.  They  lie  about  different  things. 
They  will  lie  about  their  real  estate  just  as  they 
will  lie  about  their  personally." 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
standard  of  morality  regarding  truthfulness 
to  assessors  is  any  lower  in  Massachusetts 
that  in  the  other  States.  If  a  foreign  am- 
bassador were  to  write  home  such  an 
account  of  our  moral  condition  as  the 
above,  he  would  make  himself  persona 
non  grata  at  once,  and  we  would  vehe- 
mently demand  his  recall  for  his  gross  slan- 
ders ;  but  as  this  testimony  comes  from  an 
exceptionally  well-informed  citizen,  who  is 
•in  better  position  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  our  traits  than  almost  any  other 
person  possibly  could,  we  must  accept  his 
indictment  as,  in  the  main,  correctly  drawn. 

When  logicians  are  hard  pressed  for  a 
demonstration  of  a  truth,  they  fall  back 
upon  the  "  common  consciousness  *'  of  the 
race  as  a  sufficient  basis  for  an  infallible 
proof.  The  common  consciousness  of  the 
people  of  our  country  seems  to  be  that  it  is 
right  to  lie  to  the  Government  in  order  to 
cheat  it  out  of  taxes,  and  to  put  upon  other 
people  more  than  their  share.  The  funda- 
mental justification  for  this  practice  is 
probably  thi^ :  "  Every  one  will  lie,  and  the 
aggregate  of  lies  will  balance  all  individual 
lying,  and  thus  every  one  will  bear  his  just 
share  of  the  tax.  Otherwise  the  man  who 
is  honest  must  pay  an  extra  tax.  That 
would  make  a  tax  on  honesty,  which  would 


be  immoral  for  the  State  to  impose,  and 
therefore  immoral  for  any  citizen  to  assist 
in  imposing,  even  upon  himself.  There- 
fore it  would  be  wrong  for  me  to  tell  the 
truth  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  my  taxable 
property,  and  I  must  lie  in  order  to  do  what 
is  right." 

Beyond  question,  deception  of  the  Gov- 
ernment officials  is  regarded  as  a  less 
serious  offense  than  the  same  degree  of 
deception  practiced  upDn  a  neighbor.  The 
consciences  of  many  people  are  doubtless 
blunted  by  the  current  morality  which  does 
not  sharply  condemn  such  lying.  But  this 
is  not  excusable  lying,  nor  that  which  the 
average  conscience  ought  to  overlook  be- 
cause of  the  result.  No  such  question  is 
raised  as  whether  it  is  right  to  deceive  in 
order  to  save  life.  It  is  solely  a  question 
of  pelf.  If  the  taxpayers  lie,  as  this  as- 
sessor testifies  that  most  of  them  do,  it  is 
solely  for  the  sake  of  making  so  much 
money  by  it. 

This  grade  of  morals  finds  a  parallel 
illustration  in  the  attitude  of  people  regard- 
ing the  tariff  laws.  If  statements  of  trav- 
elers are  to  be  trusted,  it  is  frequently  ac- 
counted to  be  entirely  right  to  smuggle. 
If  articles  which  are  liable  to  duty  can  be 
successfully  concealed  about  the  person  or 
baggage,  or  if  a  sly  fee  to  the  customs 
officer  can  make  him  blind  to  some  of  the 
contents  of  the  trunk,  this  is  held  by  some 
to  be  right,  because  it  is  only  the  Gov- 
ernment which  is  cheated.  Current  grievous 
complaints  regarding  the  frequency  of  un- 
dervaluations of  goods  by  importers  reveal 
the  belief  in  that  line  of  business  that  it  is 
right  to  cheat  the  Government,  if  you  are 
not  caught  at  it.  One  of  the  bitterest  com- 
plaints which  is  made  against  the  Wilson 
Tariff  Act  is  that  it  permits  undervaluations 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  only  remedy  is 
to  adopt  the  system  of  specific  duties, 
instead  of  ad  valorem^  though  the  former 
tax  the  poor  consumers  proportionately 
more  than  those  who  are  better  able  to  pay 
taxes. 

Our  entire  body  politic  needs  an  awaken- 
ing in  regard  to  its  public  duties.  There 
is  great  need  for  the  study  of  our  press- 
ing political  questions.  But  most  people 
are  working  exhaustingly  for  themselves 
during  the  day,  and  by  night  they  are  so 
tired  that  they  want  to  be  amused.  They 
have  no  time  for  serious  thought  upon  pub- 
lic concerns,  and  no  leisure  in  which  to 
attend  to  the  development  of  their  political 
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conscience.  Many  thousands  of  our  voters 
hate  the  mention  of  politics.  They  wish 
that  elections  came  only  once  m  ten  years, 
in  order  that  they  may  not  be  disturbed  by 
public  duties.  Good  government  they  seem 
to  regard  as  their  rightful  due  from  nature, 
like  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  They  believe 
that  it  is  right  to  cheat  the  Government  out 
of  their  political  service,  just  as  they  believe 
that  it  is  not  wrong  to  lie  to  the  assessors 
nor  to  evade  the  custom-house  officers. 
The  political  conscience  needs  quickening 
until  we  realize  that  it  is  just  as  much  an 
offense  against  the  moral  law  to  lie  in  order 
to  escape  paying  taxes  as  it  is  to  cheat  a 
private  citizen,  just  as  immoral  to  neglect 
one's  duty  to  the  State  as  one's  duty  to  his 
firm  or  his  family. 

An  Idyl  of  Motherhood 

A  book  appears  at  long  intervals  which 
refuses  to  be  classified,  and  which  no  critic 
who  has  any  adequate  idea  of  his  function 
cares  to  treat  as  a  purely  artistic  product. 
Such  a  book  is  Mr.  Barrie's  sketch  of  his 
mother,  "Margaret  Ogilvy,"  which  bears 
the  imprint  of  the  Messrs.  Scribner,  and 
which  has  already  made  a  very  deep  im- 
pression by  reason  of  the  unusual  quality 
which  pervades  it 

In  this  day,  when  the  newspapers  leave 
no  reputation  to  the  normal  processes  of 
growth,  but  are  continually  forcing  the  note 
of  praise  or  dispraise,  and  when  so  many 
thoughtless  people  bum  strong-smelling 
incense  at  every  new  shrine  which  is  tem- 
porarily thronged,  there  is  a  natural  tend- 
ency among  those  of  keener  discernment 
and  more  critical  taste  to  look  askance  at 
the  writer  who  happens  to  be  widely  read 
and  at  the  book  which  touches  the  heart  of 
a  multitude.  It  is,  however,  as  disastrous 
to  cultivate  a  cynical  temper  as  to  indulge 
in  irrational  crazes  about  the  latest  novel ; 
for  the  courage  to  praise  generously  is  even 
more  characteristic  of  a  genuine  critical 
sense  than  the  courage  to  condemn  with- 
out fear  or  favor.  The  critic  shows  his 
discernment  by  full  recognition  of  a  beauti- 
ful and  tender  book  quite  as  distinctly  as 
by  that  integrity  of  judgment  which  refuses 
to  honor  the  idol  of  the  hour  or  to  be  con- 
fused by  the  applause  of  the  unthinking 
and  the  sentimental. 

"Margaret  Ogilvy"  is  so  unusual  that 
some  critics  cannot  see  its  beauty,  because 


they  declare  that  such  a  book  cannot  be 
written.  There  is  a  certain  reserve,  too 
often  violated  of  late  years,  which  is  as 
much  a  matter  of  morals  as  of  manners ; 
and  the  familiar  disclosure  of  personal 
matters  and  of  family  affairs  is  as  offensive 
as  the  brutal  frankness  of  some  contem- 
porary novels  in  describing  emotions  and 
functions  which  are  sacred,  healthful,  and 
noble  only  so  long  as  they  are  guarded  by 
the  strictest  privacy.  That  a  son  should 
paint  a  portrait  of  his  mother  involves  so 
much  peril  both  to  the  subject  and  the 
artist  that  many  are  ready  to  declare  that 
it  can  never  be  wisely  done;  but  Mr. 
Barrie  has  done  it.  He  has  painted  his 
mother,  and,  incidentally,  himself,  with  a 
sincerity,  a  freedom  from  self-consciousness, 
and  a  beauty  of  skill  which  lift  "  Margaret 
Ogilvy"  as  definitely  above  criticism  as 
many  books  fall  definitely  below  it 

And  there  is  every  reason  why  Mr.  Bar- 
rie should  have  written  the  book,  assuming 
that  he  had  the  rare  poise  of  nature  which 
made  it  possible  to  do  the  work  with  filial 
piety,  with  the  sanity  of  a  true  objective- 
ness,  and  with  spiritual  delicacy.  The 
world  sorely  needs  such  disclosures  of  mor- 
al quality,  of  domestic  purity,  and  of  filial 
piety.  In  a  decade  when  every  form  of  re- 
volt against  the  fundamental  order  of  life, 
and  every  kind  of  domestic  and  social  im- 
purity and  atheism,  have  not  only  found 
their  place  in  fiction,  but  have  become  the 
very  stuff  of  which  the  human  drama  is  sup- 
posed to  be  made,  such  a  vision  of  loyalty, 
peace,  and  purity  as  Mr.  Barrie  gives  us  in 
this  portraiture  is  a  service  quite  beyond 
those  which  the  man  of  letters  generally 
has  the  power  of  rendering.  "Margaret 
Ogilvy  "  is,  in  a  true  sense,  a  holy  book ; 
and  the  reader  who  can  weigh  it  in  the 
scales  of  a  narrowly  critical  judgment  is 
no  more  to  be  envied  than  the  man  who 
can  watch  unmoved  the  play  of  emotion  on  a 
child's  face,  or  hear  unstirred  the  familiar 
speech  of  a  mother  whose  life  is  all  service 
as  her  heart  is  all  love.  The  sacred  things 
of  life  are  not  often  put  into  speech  as 
simple,  sincere,  and  holy  as  themselves; 
when  they  are,  let  us  be  wise  enough  to  un- 
cover our  heads ;  cynicism  and  skepticism 
have  no  place  in  such  a  presence. 

Margaret  Ogilvy  was  a  saint  but  a  very 
human  saint,  such  as  most  of  us  know  or 
have  known ;  and  there  is  nothing  the 
world  needs  more  than  the  revival  of  its 
faith  in  saints.     She  was  a  saint  of  that 
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human  kind  which  must  be  as  much  a  joy 
to  the  God  of  saints  as  to  their  fellow- 
sinners  ;  a  saint  without  a  trace  of  ecclesi- 
astical piety  or  conventional  religiousness  ; 
who  is  simply,  unaffectedly,  and  humanly 
good  after  the  manner  of  those  who  love 
God  like  children,  and  do  not  form  them- 
selves on  patterns  of  human  making.  She 
had  vivacity,  the  sweetness  which  is  kept 
sound  by  will  and  wit  and  sense;  she 
never  thought  of  herself,  and  her  son 
has  not  thought  of  himself ;  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  she  was  a  real  saint,  and  he 
had  the  grace  and  goodness  to  paint  her 
portrait.  The  halo  is  not  placed  about  her 
head ;  it  is  diffused  like  a  holy  light  through 
the  atmosphere  in  which  she  lived  her 
humble  life. 

It  is  well,  too,  that  this  generation  should 
discover  afresh  the  deep  and  significant 
beauty  of  one  of  those  great  human  relation- 
ships which  are  so  familiar  that  the  divinity 
sometimes  escapes  from  them,  and  so  com- 
mon that  we  forget  that  they  form  the 
richest  educational  influences  to  which 
the  race  has  been  subjected.  Mr.  Barrie 
has  written  the  idyl  of  motherhood ;  and 
he  was  able  to  write  it  because  he  saw  its 
eternal  meaning  as  a  son,  and  brought  to 
it  the  reverence  of  an  artist  who  cast  the 
world  out  of  thought  in  the  sacredness  of 
his  task.  In  this  simple  record  of  simple 
lives  one  feels  something  of  that  depth 
which  opens  up  in  some  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment pictures ;  look  steadily  at  this  homely 
portraiture  of  a  mother's  love  and  life,  and 
its  lines  deepen  and  expand  to  express 
eternal  relationships  and  immortal  affec- 
tions. It  is  but  a  step  from  the  human  to 
the  divine,  but  how  few  there  be  to  take  it  I 

And  this  suggests  the  characteristic  of  the 
book  in  which  resides  alike  its  artistic  per- 
fection and  its  spiritual  significance :  its 
combination  of  extreme  simplicity  with  deep 
feeling  and  imaginative  suggestiveness. 
Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  the 
material  with  which  Mr.  Barrie  deals ;  the 
plain  surroundings,  the  homely  ways,  the 
common  human  relationships.  And  yet  out 
of  this  apparently  commonplace  material 
what  depth  of  vision,  what  tenderness  of 
feeling,  what  beauty  of  workmanship !  Here 
lies,  surely,  the  secret  of  all  holiness  and  of 
all  art;  the  manifestation  of  that  power 
which  gives  command  not  only  of  what  is 
in  life,  but  of  that  genius  which  sets  the 
most  obscure  things  in  the  light  of  a  divine 
order,  and  clothes  them  with  an  imperish- 


able loveliness.  Wherever  men  and  women 
live  and  love  and  suffer,  there  are  the 
materials  of  immortal  art ;  and  every  human 
relationship  is  an  open  way  to  the  thought 
and  love  of  God.  So  slight  a  book  is 
**  Margaret  Ogilvy,"  and  so  homely  its 
theme;  and  yet  what  a  glimpse  into  the 
sanctuary  of  the  soul  and  what  a  piece  of 
art  I  Let  the  artist  look  well  at  himself 
before  he  essays  such  a  task ;  for  this  kind 
comes  not  forth  save  from  a  nature  which 
cares  more  for  excellence  than  for  praise, 
and  more  for  truth  than  for  either. 

I9OI 

If  the  chronol(^er  Dionysius  the  Little 
had  not  in  the  sixth  century  fixed  the  era 
A.D.  four  years  too  late,  we  should  now 
be  dating,  as  we  are  living,  in  the  twentieth 
century.  It  is  admitted  that  the  birth  of 
Christ  took  place  at  least  as  early  as 
4  B,c.  of  the  common  chronology,  if  not 
one  or  two  years  earlier.  That  the  twen- 
tieth century  is  here  we  shall  not  realize 
until  we  have  to  write  1901,  but  really  it  is 
here.  And  much  ought  to  be  here  with  it 
that  is  not  here.  Poorly  is  the  mind  of 
Christ  yet  understood  and  shared  by  his 
Church.  Dimly  is  it  yet  conceived  what  was 
the  secret  of  Jesus'  power,  his  profoundly 
pervading  consciousness  of  eternal  unity 
with  God  in  one  spirit,  one  life.  Few  hearers 
of  the  Gospel  yet  realize  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  rich  living  and  a  rich  life. 
Few  prize  the  life  at  its  real  value  above 
the  living.  The  nineteenth  century  has 
abundantly  equipped  us  with  the  mechan- 
ical apparatus  requisite  for  the  highest 
civilization.  But  such  civilization  has  yet 
to  be  striven  for — that  civilization  which, 
as  Matthew  Arnold  has  reminded  us,  is  in 
nothing  less  than  the  moralization,  the 
humanization,  of  society.  But  history  shows 
the  progress  of  mankind  to  have  been 
through  a  rhythmical  alternation  of  material 
and  moral  advances ;  first  the  natural,  said 
Paul,  then  the  spiritual.  And  auspicious 
signs  are  already  discernible  that  what  the 
nineteenth  century  has  done  for  progress 
in  material  things  the  twentieth  century  is 
to  do  for  progress  in  things  moral  and 
spiritual.     But  it  will  do  it  only  as  we  do  it 

Readers  of  The  Outlook  will  learn  with 
regret  that  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  met 
with  a  serious  accident  during  the  holidays. 
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While  on  a  visit  to  her  son-in-law,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Scoville,  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  Mrs. 
Beecher  fell  and  broke  her  hip.  Although 
she  is  at  the  present  writing  resting  comfort- 
ably, it  is  not  probable  that,  at  her  age  of 
eighty-four  years,  she  will  ever  again  be  able 
to  take  up  the  ordinary  course  of  her  life, 
which  has  been  a  very  active  one.  Up  to  the 
time  of  her  accident  her  pen  and  hands  had 
not  ceased  to  do  the  work  which  they  had  so 
long  and  so  faithfully  performed. 

The  Spectator 

^*  I  am  looking  forward  with  great  satisfac- 
tion to  spending  my  last  days  in  a  hospital,'* 
said  his  unworldly  friend  to  the  Spectator  the 
other  day.  "  I  have  always  envied  people  who 
were  obliged  to  go  to  those  delightful  places, 
with  their  long  rows  of  snowy  beds,  their  clean- 
scrubbed  floors,  their  perfect  order  and  quiet, 
and,  above  all,  their  lovely  angels  of  mercy, 
those  white-aproned,  soft-handed,  gentle,  patient 
nurses.  I  have  felt  it  to  be  one  of  the  hard 
things  of  fate  that  I  have  always  been  so  abom- 
inably healthy  that  I  could  not  know  the  joys 
of  convalescence  in  a  great  hospital.  But  Tm 
going  to  one  of  them  when  I  get  old  enough.*' 
The  Spectator  thought  of  the  lovely  home  and 
its  lovelier  mistress  that  his  unworldly  friend 
was  so  willing  to  leave  for  the  imagined  delights 
of  hospital  life,  and  put  his  friend  down  as 
belonging  to  that  half  of  the  world  which  always 
thinks  that  what  it  hasn't  is  better  than  what 
it  has — and  is  always  mistaken. 

The  next  Sunday  the  Spectator  went  on  an 
errand  of  mercy  to  one  of  these  great  hospitals. 
And  as  a  result  of  his  experience  he  wishes  to 
say  that  he  thinks  there  can  be  no  more  merci- 
ful errand  than  that  of  visiting  a  sick  friend  in 
a  great  hospital.  System  and  order  and  long 
rows  of  snowy  beds  and  even  soft-handed, 
gentle  nurses  can  never  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  one's  friends  in  the  time  of  suffering.  The 
Spectator  went  to  see — may  he  say,  by  way  of 
contrast,  a  worldly  old  friend  who  was  spending 
his  last  days  in  a  hospital.  He  was  there,  not 
by  choice,  but  by  necessity.  This  practical 
friend  found  his  hospital  bed  not  altogether 
one  of  flowery  ease.  While  he  was  in  many 
ways  well  taken  care  of,  his  special  grievance 
seemed  to  be  the  lack  of  personal  interest  m 
their  patients  on  the  part  of  physicians  and 
attendants.  •*  They  seem  to  regard  me  simply 
as  a  '  case,' "  complained  the  old  man.  "  They 
take  only  a  scientific  interest  in  a  fellow.  If 
one's  *  case '  is  a  little  peculiar,  he  gets  some 
attention;  but  if  he's  only  an  ordinary  sick 
man,  be  gets  no  human  interest  or  sympathy. 
Vm  not  bbtming  these  people.  They're  doing 
their  day's  work  like  the  rest  of  us  when  we're 
able,  and  they  can't  be  always  in  a  pitying 


mood.  The  doctors  and  niu-ses  do  their  best 
when  they  happen  to  be  conscientious,  and 
when  they're  not  so  conscientious  they  do 
something  less  than  their  best,  like  the  rest  of 
us  again.  But  then  there  are  a  good  many 
grades  of  labor  in  these  big  places,  what  with 
their  elevators,  and  wagons,  and  messengers, 
and  orderlies ;  and  some  of  the  help  have  no 
call  to  be  in  a  hospital.  Now  the  other  day  I 
left  my  pocket-knife  on  the  table  by  my  bed. 
It  was  a  good  knife.  I  paid  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  for  it  a  good  while  ago.  When  I 
woke  up,  I  found  that  somebody  had  carried 
it  off.  Is  that  the  right  way  to  treat  a  sick 
man  ?" 

And  the  Spectator  thought,  and  said,  that 
anybody  who  would  pocket  an  invalid's  knife, 
while  he  was  asleep,  ought  to  be  at  work  in  a 
penitentiary  instead  of  in  a  hospital.  This 
was  an  extreme  case,  of  course,  of  the  lack  of 
friendly  interest  of  which  hospital  patients 
complain.  Much,  too,  depends  upon  the  pa- 
tient himself.  The  nurse  and  the  physician  are 
often  greatly  tried  by  irritable  and  whimsical 
patients.  The  Spectator  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  known  of  cases  where  warm  attach- 
ments have  sprung  up  between  hospital  attend- 
ants and  their  charges.  But,  too  often,  sym- 
pathy and  kindness  give  way  to  perfunctori- 
ness  and  professionalism  in  those  who  make  a 
business  of  caring  for  the  sick ;  and  this  leads 
the  Spectator  to  say  that  there  is  no  finer 
field  for  the  genuine  philanthropist  than  in  the 
daily  work  of  the  hospitals  and  infirmaries  of 
the  country.  And  by  the  genuine  philanthro- 
pist the  Spectator  means  not  merely  those — 
however  estimable  they  may  be — who  endow 
these  institutions ;  such  generosity  means  fre- 
quently only  the  sacrifice  of  one's  "  wife's  rela- 
tions "  on  the  altar  of  philanthropy ;  he  means 
personal  ministration,  whether  as  a  part  of 
one's  daily  activity  or  in  more  intermittent 
effort.  If  you  can  .do  nothing  more,  go  and 
talk  cheerfully  to  one  of  the  "shut-ins" 
somewhere  on  your  next  holiday,  says  the 
Spectator  as  a  closing  adjuration  to  the  patient 
reader. 

This  adjuration  may  sound  a  little  trite — to 
the  well  man;  but  if  this  paragraph  should 
happen  to  be  read  by  any  one  in  the  conva- 
lescent ward  of  a  hospital,  the  Spectator  feels 
sure  that  it  will  be  approved  as  a  word  in  sea- 
son— for  was  not  the  Spectator  himself  once 
a  patient  in  such  a  ward  ?  and  did  he  not  only 
last  week  see  a  strained,  wistful,  pathetic  face 
in  one  of  the  public  wards  in  a  great  city  hos- 
pital— a  face  that  haunts  him  still  ?  It  was  that 
of  a  man  who  occupied  a  bed  n^xf  to  the  bed 
of  a  patient  who  had  friends.  The  favored 
man,  basking  in  the  affection  of  his  loved 
ones,  was  radiant  with  happiness;  while  his 
neighbor  seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  alone  in 
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the  world,  abandoned  to  his  fate,  and  yet  still 
hoping  against  hope  that  some  one  might  come 
in  upon  whom  he  could  bestow  the  benedic- 
tion, **  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me."  The 
Spectator  reiterates  his  conviction  that  the 
genuine  philanthropist  is  the  one  who  makes 
the  most  of  opportunities  such  as  this  for  car- 
rying sunshine  and  joy  into  the  dark  chambers 
of  the  house  of  pain. 

The  Spectator's  seat-companion  on  the  last 
stage  of  his  journey  was  evidently  a  priest,  or 
a  member  of  some  religious  order.  Although 
his  face  was  the  embodiment  of  good  natiu'e, 
and  was  seamed  with  lines  telling  of  smiles 
which  went  so  deep  that  they  could  not  escape 
again,  the  Spectator  was  slow  in  speaking  to 
his  fellow-traveler.  We  sometimes  get  tired 
of  trying  to  be  agreeable,  and  leave  it  to  the 
other  fellow  to  begin.  The  Spectator  was  in 
that  mood.  But  time  hung  heavy  after  three 
days  of  travel,  there  wasn't  anything  particu- 
larly interesting  in  the  landscape,  the  daily 
paper  was  exhausted,  and  the  Spectator  forgot 
his  resolution  and  spoke.  And  this  is  one  of 
the  yarns  that  followed,  which  seems  of  pecu- 
liar pertinence  now  that  we  hear  so  much  of 
the  dangers  of  the  wayfaring  man  in  the  great 
Western  metropolis. 

"  Our  Order's  headquarters  in  Chicago," 
said  the  good  Brother,  "  are  not  many  blocks 
from  the  post-office,  which,  as  you  know,  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  business  portion  of  the  city. 
The  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  post-office  are 
usually  thronged  at  night,  and  are  brilliantly 
illuminated.  The  young  man  who  acts  as  our 
messenger,  but  who  does  not  wear  the  Order's 
costume,  was  sent  one  evening  about  nine 
o'clock  to  the  post-office.  In  returning,  while 
on  one  of  the  main  streets,  he  was  jostled  by  a 
man  who  seemed  very  anxious  to  get  through 
the  crowd  and  in  front  of  him.  This  was  just 
before  they  came  to  one  of  the  dark  alleys 
which  intersect  the  principal  streets  in  Chicago. 
As  the  messenger  crossed  the  alley  the  man  in 
front  turned,  seized  him,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a 
second  man  who  had  been  standing  on  the 
comer,  hustled  him  into  the  shadow  of  the 
alley.  There,  before  he  could  make  any  effect- 
ive outcry,  he  was  knocked  senseless  with  a 
sandbag.  All  this  happened  in  a  few  seconds. 
The  young  man  did  not  recover  his  senses  for 
nearly  an  hour.  Then  he  found  that  his  watch 
and  money  were  gone.  H  e  rose  and  staggeringly 
made  his  way  to  the  nearest  police  station. 
His  statement  that  he  had  been  sandbagged 
and  robbed  was  received  by  the  officer  in 
charge  with  the  words :  '  Sandbagged,  eh  ? 
Well,  now,  young  man,  why  didn't  you  report 
this  before  ?  Why,  we  heard  about  that  nearly 
an  hour  ago !  WhereVe  you  been  keeping 
yourself  all  this  time  ?'  The  astonished  mes- 
senger could  only  reply  that  he  had  come  to 


the  station-house  as  soon  as  he  had  regained 
his  senses;  and  the  official  nonchalantly  re- 
peated, as  he  turned  the  case  over  to  a  subor- 
dinate, *  I  tell  you  your  news  is  old.  We  heard 
all  about  it  here  fully  an  hour  ago !' "  The 
Spectator  thought  that  this  police  captain  must 
have  a  fine  instinct  for  getting  at  the  humorous 
elements  of  his  daily  work ;  but  the  victim  of 
the  highwaymen  did  not  appreciate  the  joke, 
and  the  narrator  of  the  experience  told  it,  not 
as  a  humorous  story,  but  as  an  illustration  of 
the  prevalence  of  crimes  of  violence  in  the 
Western  metropolis,  and  the  indifference  of 
officials  who  have  become  habituated  to  reports 
of  highway  robbery. 

As  the  Spectator  was  walking  along  Broad- 
way the  other  morning  he  fell  in  with  an  old- 
time  commercial  traveler.  The  typical  old- 
time  traveling  man,  as  distinguished  from  the 
later  variety,  was  regarded  as  the  possessor  of 
unbounded  assurance  as  his  principal  stock  in 
trade.  He  it  wais  who  has  given  point  to  the 
numberless  newspaper  witticisms  on  the  "  drum- 
mer's" colossal  "cheek,"  "gall,"  "  nerve,"  and 
other  words  and  things  which  the  Spectator's 
regard  for  his  Addisonian  forbears  makes  him 
hesitate  to  write.  The  passing  of  the  old-time 
**  drummer,"  the  Spectator  was  informed,  has 
been  hastened  by  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
great  commercial  houses  to  protect  their  heads 
from  his  beguiling  arts.  "All  these  big 
places,"  said  the  Spectator's  acquaintance, 
**  have  a  man  at  the  door  whose  special  busi- 
ness it  is  to  intercept  commercial  travelers  who 
might  otherwise  take  up  the  time  of  the  great 
man  who  runs  the  business.  It's  very  hard  to 
elude  this  *  man  at  the  door.'  Now,  over  there 
is  a  house  where  I  tried  for  a  couple  of  years 
to  get  past  him,  and  to  see  a  member  of  the 
firm.  Finally  I  succeeded.  Was  I  *  phased  ' 
when  I  was  admitted  to  the  presence  ?  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  When  I  got  this  great  man's  atten- 
tion I  struck  an  attitude  and  said,  impressively : 
*  Mr.  Blank,  allow  me  to  say  that  I'm  disap- 
pointed. I  have  been  trying  for  two  years  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  you.  I  have,  in  my 
time,  had  audiences  with  senators,  ambassa. 
dors,  and  kings,  but  never  have  I  had  such 
difficulty  in  securing  an  interview  with  aAy  man 
as  with  you.  And  now  I'm  greatly  disappointed ; 
for  I  find  you're  a  very  ordinary-looking  man 
after  all  !*  Well,  sir,  the  man  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. He'd  been  so  accustomed  to  flattery  and 
fear  that  when  he  met  a  man  that  talked  to 
him  straight  he  liked  it.  And  I  sold  him  a  big 
bill  of  goods."  But  the  old-time  commerci^ 
traveler  had  a  distinctly  unprosperous  air,  and 
the  Spectator  concluded  that  this  method  of 
conquering  a  business  man's  good  will  must  be 
a  somewhat  precarious  one,  and  that  the  newer 
methods  are  probably  more  agreeable  as  well 
as  more  profitable  to  both  travelers  and  their 
customers. 
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Is  It  an   Improvement  ? 

By  Charles  B.  Spahr 


THE  important  question  to  answer 
respecting  the  proposed  charter  of 
Greater  New  York  is  not  whether  it 
is  an  ideal  charter  for  a  democratic  com- 
munity. If  it  were,  it  would  be  rejected.  As 
compared  with  most  American  cities,  New 
York  is  not  a  democratic  community.  Its 
very  size  hinders  democracy.  Democracy 
means  the  control  of  public  affairs  by  the 
opinions  of  the  entire  public.  In  a  New  Eng- 
land town,  where  all  the  citizens  know  each 
other,  and  have  pergonal  knowledge  of  all 
the  affairs  acted  upon  by  the  Selectmen, 
complete  democracy  is  possible ;  but  in  a 
city  like  New  York,  where  not  one  per  cent, 
of  the  citizens  know  each  other,  and  where 
only  a  small  part  of  the  public  affairs  come 
under  the  direct  observation  of  any  part  of 
them,  the  democratic  character  of  the  local 
government  is  necessarily  limited.  More 
than  this,  however,  the  democratic  character 
of  the  government  of  New  York  is  limited 
by  the  tact  that  relatively  few  of  her  citizens 
(18  per  cent,  only)  are  of  American  parent- 
age, relatively  few  are  educated,  relatively 
few  (7  per  cent,  only)  are  home-owners. 
Those  things  which  in  our  smaller  towns 
lead  a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  to 
give  close  attention  to  public  affairs  are 
notably  wanting  in  New  York.  The  gov- 
ernment of  every  city  must  be  adapted  to 
ihe  habits  and  the  conscious  needs  of  the 
mass  of  its  citizenship.  The  fact,  therefore, 
that  the  proposed  charter  for  Greater  New 
York  is  not  a  model  charter  for  democratic 
communities  is  in  no  wise  fatal  to  its  wis- 
dom for  New  York  at  the  present  time. 
The  charter  is  to  be  commended  if  it  is 
better  than  the  one  we  now  have,  and  if  it 
is  as  good  as  we  are  likely  to  obtain  under 
present  conditions. 

A    RESTRICTED    LEGISLATURE 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  new 
charter  is  the  meagcrness  of  the  powers 
accorded  to  the  municipal  legislature.  In 
New  England  town  meetings  the  legis- 
lature— or  general  assembly  of  the  voters 
— is  omnipotent.  In  most  of  our  State 
constitutions    the    legislature     is    nearly 


omnipotent.  In  the  municipal  charters  of 
the  great  cities  of  England,  Germany,  and 
even  France,  the  supremacy  of  the  legis- 
lature is  the  cardinal  feature.  In  England 
the  mayor  Is  hardly  more  than  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  legislature,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive officers  are  merely  the  arms  by 
which  the  legislature  carries  out  its  poli- 
cies In  the  proposed  charter  of  Greater 
New  York,  as  now  in  New  York  City,  the 
role  of  the  legislature  is  conspicuously  in- 
conspicuous. Somewhat  greater  power  is 
given  to  the  city  than  under  the  present  law, 
but  this  increase  in  power  is  not  given  to 
the  legislature.  Parks  may  be  purchased, 
bridges  may  be  built,  and  other  improve- 
ments of  like  nature  may  be  resolved  upon 
without  recourse  to  Albany.  But  the 
power  of  the  Aldermen* to  determine  how 
the  city's  money  shall  be  spent  is  abridged 
more  carefully  than  ever.  Only  by  a  three- 
quarter  vote  may  any  important  expendi- 
tures be  resolved  upon.  Only  by  a  five- 
sixths  vote  can  they  be  made  if  the  Mayor 
objects.  Only  by  the  consent  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  voters  of  the  entire  city  can  any 
public  work  be  undertaken  which  contem- 
plates the  addition  of  $1,000,000  to  the 
public  debt.  In  determining  the  appro- 
priations for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
city,  the  Aldermen  may  insist  upon  the 
cutting  down  of  individual  items,  but  they 
cannot  propose  new  items,  or  even  increase 
the  amounts  submitted  to  them  by  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  There  is 
perhaps  no  legislature  in  the  Western 
world,  and  has  not  been  for  a  century, 
whose  powers  have  been  so  restricted  as 
those  of  the  proposed  legislature  of  New 
York  City. 

The  United  States  has  had  but  one 
legislative  body  whose  powers  were  any- 
thing like  so  restricted.  This  was  the 
Continental  Congress  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Its  power  to 
print  money  had  been  exhausted.  It  had 
few  other  powers  besides  the  power  to 
recommend  measures  to  the  State  legisla- 
tures. Its  recommendations  were  system- 
atically ignored.  Under  these  conditions  the 
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membership  of  the  Continental  Congress 
rapidly  came  to  correspond  with  the  powers 
they  administered.  The  best  men  would 
not  serve  in  such  a  body,  any  more  than 
they  will  now  serve  in  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men. Had  the  Convention  that  framed 
the  Federal  Constitution  believed  that  the 
incompetency  of  the  National  Legislature 
was  essential,  they  would  have  hesitated  to 
accord  to  Congress  the  powers  they  did 
accord;  but  the  Federal  Convention  be- 
lieved that  larger  responsibilities  would 
make  men  of  larger  caliber  anxious  to  serve 
in  the  National  Legislature,  and  that  when 
the  National  attention  was  fixed  upon  the 
body  its  deliberations  would  assume  a 
representative  character.  They  accorded 
to  the  new  Congress  new  power,  and  with 
new  power  came  new  life.  Those  who  be- 
lieve in  democracy  will  look  forward  to  a 
time  when  the  charter  of  Greater  New  York 
will  accord  greater  powers  to  the  legisla- 
ture, and  trust  that  the  public  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  offices  and  the  greater 
responsibility  affixed  to  them  will  lead 
to  the  election  of  legislators  able  to 
administer  greater  powers.  The  Charter 
Commission,  however,  in  refusing  to  accord 
such  powers,  has  acted  upon  the  general 
conviction  that  the  present  Board  of  Alder- 
men is  an  incompetent  body,  and  has 
accepted  the  general  inference  that  legis- 
lative government  of  New  York  City  is  a 
demonstrated  failure.  While,  then,  the  leg- 
islative provision  offers  no  prospect  of  a 
regenerated  legislature,  and  a  civic  awak- 
ening such  as  followed  the  establishment 
of  the  democratic  County  Council  of  Lon- 
don, it  is  probably  the  only  recommendation 
that  the  New  York  public  is  now  prepared 
to  accept. 

A   DIVIDED   LEGISLATURE 

Not  only  has  the  Charter  Commission 
refused  to  extend  the  power  of  the  city 
legislature,  but  it  has  divided  that  power 
between  two  branches.  In  this  respect  it 
has  reverted  to  the  model  set  by  the 
National  Government,  and  followed  by  all 
our  State  Governments.  The  model,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  recalled,  was  itself  adopted 
chiefly  through  imitation  of  another  model 
— the  British  Parliament.  In  England 
there  were  two  Houses  because  there  were 
two  distinct  orders  to  be  represented.  The 
two  Houses  were  a  necessity.  In  our 
National  Constitution  they  furnished  a 
basis  of  compromise  between  the  two  prin- 


ciples of  equal  representation  of  States  and 
equal  representation  of  citizens.  In  the 
State  Constitutions  there  was  not  the  same 
reason  for  the  two  houses  except  tradition. 
In  the  framing  of  city  charters  the  only 
argument  for  two  houses  is  that  greater 
deliberation  can  be  secured,  and  that 
"  jobs  "  cannot  so  easily  be  consummated 
before  the  public  attention  is  attracted 
to  them.  These  ends,  however,  can  be 
better  secured  by  requiring  that  a  certain 
number  of  days  shall  intervene  between 
the  vote  on  the  first  reading  of  a  bill 
and  its  final  passage.  The  discussion  of 
the  same  bill  in  a  second  house  composed 
of  representatives  exactly  similar  to  those 
in  the  first  rather  lessens  than  increases 
the  amount  of  attention  given  to  its  details. 
Certainly  the  sense  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  legislators  is  seriously  dimin- 
ished. Not  only  is  their  actual  responsi- 
bility less,  but  it  is  harder  to  locate.  As 
Dr.  Albert  Shaw  remarked  to  the  writer  a 
few  days  ago,  "  the  politicians  are  enabled 
to  play  a  perpetual  game  of  hide  and-seek.'* 
The  public  can  never  tell  where  the  re- 
sponsibility lies  for  the  position  of  any  bill. 
The  whole  procedure,  said  Dr.  Shaw,  is 
about  as  businesslike  as  if  a  corporation 
should  appoint  one  board  of  directors  to 
transact  its  business,  and  then  another 
board  of  directors  to  tear  up  and  make 
over  again  everything  that  the  first  board 
had  finished.  The  change  proposed  in 
the  new  charter  from  a  single  legislative 
body  to  a  dual  one  does  not  seem  a  change 
in  the  direction  of  progress  ;  but  it  is  part 
of  that  distrust  of  the  legislature  which 
animates  the  Commission  and  animates 
public  opinion  in  the  city  which  the  Com- 
mission could  not  but  represent. 

A    NAPOLEONIC    EXECUTIVE 

Over  against  the  weakness  and  the 
divided  power  of  the  legislature  are  the 
strength  and  unity  given  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  city  government.  As 
the  members  of  the  Charter  Commission 
state,  the  patronage  and  power  given  to 
the  Mayor  of  Greater  New  York  will  make 
him  "a  dignitary  second  only  in  impor- 
tance to  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  the 
President  of  the  United  States."  This 
characterization  of  the  Mayor's  power,  in- 
stead of  exaggerating,  minimizes  it.  His 
power  and  patronage  will  far  exceed  that 
of  any  Governor.  Greater  New  York  will 
expend  annually  through  its  various  depart 
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ments  upwards  of  $60,000,000.  This  sum 
exceeds  the  combined  expenditures  of  the 
State  governments  of  all  the  States  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
The  Mayor,  furthermore,  in  determining 
the  channels  through  which  this  enormous 
sum  shall  be  spent,  will  exercise  a  control 
exceeding  that  of  the  Governor  of  any  of 
these  States.  His  powers  in  this  regard 
almost  equal  those  of  the  Governors  and 
legislatures  combined.  He  appoints  all  the 
heads  of  departments  except  the  City 
Comptroller.  He  appoints  all  of  the  Comp- 
troller's associates  on  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment,  which  holds  the 
purse-strings.  To  find  a  parallel  for  such 
powers  in  the  executive  officer  of  a  demo- 
cratic community  we  are  obliged  to  go  to 
France  in  the  days  of  the  First  Consul. 
The  new  Mayor  will  be,  like  Napoleon,  a 
dictator  by  the  will  of  the  people.  In 
France  it  was  proposed  a  few  years  ago  to 
revive  this  form  of  government  through  the 
elevation  of  Boulanger.  Boulangism  sprang 
from  the  same  kind  of  public  sentiment 
that  exists  here  in  New  York — a  contempt 
for  parliamentary  government  and  a  belief 
that  it  was  a  hopeless  failure.  The  Com- 
mission urges  that  an  executive  elected  by 
the  whole  people  may  give  a  government 
as  truly  democratic  as  a  legislature  elected 
by  the  whole  people.  This  was  precisely 
the  argument  for  Boulanger.  The  answer 
is  obvious. .  There  can  be  no  public  dis- 
cussion of  public  measures  by  the  execu- 
tive, and  if  ordinary  citizens  can  affect  the 
public  policy  only  by  their  influence  upon 
one  man,  democracy  has  practically  ceased. 
Such  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  man  not  only  does  violence  to 
American  tradition,  but  is  equally  out  of 
harmony  with  the  course  of  development 
in  England,  in  France,  or  in  Germany,  and 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of 
public  sentiment  in  America.  As  the  pro- 
foundest  American  student  of  municipal 
government.  Dr.  Shaw,  well  says,  to  concen- 
trate the  power  over  a  city  into  the  hands 
of  a  mayor  is  to  declare  the  local  govern- 
ment bankrupt  and  put  its  affairs  in  *'  the 
hands  of  a  receiver."  Such  a  policy  may  be 
resorted  to  to  tide  over  a  crisis,  but  it  can- 
not be  relied  upon  for  the  development  of 
municipal  self-government  along  construct- 
ive lines. 

TlfE  BI-PAftTISAN   POLICE  COMMISSION 

There  is,  however,  one  idea  underlying 


this  concentration  of  power  which  has  the 
approval  of  students  of  municipal  govern- 
ment in  cordial  sympathy  with  democracy. 
It  is  that  the  number  of  officials  for  whom 
the  public  can  vote  ^ith  any  discrimination 
is  limited,  and  that  therefore  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  execution  of  definite  parts  of 
the  public  business  should  not  be  divided 
and  lost  in  large  boards.  The  new  charter 
provides  that  where  the  work  of  a  depart- 
ment of  the  city  government  is  principally 
executive,  a  single  commissioner  shall  be 
provided,  and  that  a  board  should  be  ap- 
pointed only  where  the  work  is  principally 
deliberative  and  discretionary.  This  prin- 
ciple will  commend  itself  to  practically  all 
students  of  municipal  government,  and 
the  only  criticism  to  be  urged  is  that  the 
Charter  Commission  did  not  follow  out 
this  principle  more  logically.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Police  seems  to  have  strictly  exec- 
utive duties  to  perform.  Yet,  instead  of  a 
single  commissioner,  there  is  proposed  a 
board  in  which  both  of  the  great  political 
parties  are  to  be  equally  represented.  The 
apology  offered  (or  this  deviation  from 
principle  is  that  the  police  department  has 
control  of  the  conduct  of  elections,  and 
therefore  that  bi-partisanship  is  essential. 
But,  as  President  Low  has  often  urged,  and 
as  he  doubtless  urged  upon  his  colleagues 
on  the  Charter  Commission,  the  Bureau  of 
Elections  in  Brooklyn  is  separate  from  the 
police  department,  and  the  separation  has 
caused  no  serious  difficulties.  The  Bi-par- 
ti-an  Police  Board  seems  to  be  a  serious 
inconsistency  in  the  framework  of  the  new 
charter.  It  is,  however,  as  President  Low 
notes,  not  a  change  for  the  worse,  but 
merely  a  retention  of  the  present  system, 
so  far  as  two-thirds  of  the  population  of 
Greater  New  York  are  concerned. 

PUBLIC   CONTROL   OF    PUBLIC    FRANCHISES 

The  Bi-partisan  Police  Commission 
seems  a  matter  of  little  importance  when 
we  turn  to  the  last  and  most  marked 
innovation  proposed  by  the  new  charter. 
For  the  first  time  in  this  city  we  have  a 
distinct  declaration  of  the  right  of  the  pub- 
lic to  the  value  of  public  franchises.  The 
Commissioners  recognize  in  the  clearest 
terms  that  competition  cannot  be  tn^sted  to 
secure  to  citizens  reasonable  rates  in  the 
operation  of  lighting  and  transportation 
franchises.  They  go  further  and  point  out 
that  if  the  management  of  these  franchises 
were  now  to  be  determined  upon  for  the 
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first  time,  it  might  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  provide  that  all  such  franchises  should 
be  operated  by  the  public.  They  refuse 
to  discuss  the  immediate  establishment  of 
public  ownership  only  because  the  amount 
of  capital  now  invested  in  gas  and  street- 
car corporations  is  so  great  that  the  city 
cannot  buy  them  without  exceeding  the 
debt  limit  fixed  by  the  State  Constitution. 
The  fact,  however,  that  they  are  unable  in 
this  charter  to  insure  a  correction  of  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  has  made  them  all  the 
more  careful  in  the  provisions  they  lay 
down  to  prevent  similar  mistakes  for  the 
future.  No  franchise  can  henceforth  b^ 
granted  for  a  longer  term  than  twenty-five 
years,  and  provision  must  always  be  made 
that  by  the  end  of  fifty  years  the  entire 
plant  of  the  company  chartered  shall  be- 
come the  property  of  the  city.  By  means 
of  such  provisions  several  European  and 
Australian  cities  are  gradually  coming  into 
the  possession  of  municipal  monopolies 
without  incurring  any  debt  whatever. 
As  compared  with  the  present  system  of 
enriching  private  corporations  at  the  ex- 
pense of  future  generations,  the  proposed 
system  of  providing  for  the  enrichment  of 
future  generations  by  securing  them  the 
possession  of  the  municipal  monopolies  is 


a  reform  of  transcendent  importance.  This 
feature  of  the  charter,  combined  with  the 
moderate  concessions  made  to  the  princi- 
ple of  home  rule,  has  led  the  working 
classes  least  in  sympathy  with  other  tend- 
encies of  the  charter  to  welcome  it  as  a  step 
in  advance.  Such  it  certainly  is.  Its  worst 
features  are  not  materially  worse  than  the 
corresponding  features  of  the  present  char- 
ter. The  weak  legislature  proposed  has 
practically  all  the  powers  of  the  present 
Board  of  Aldermen,  except  the  power  to  give 
away  invaluable  public  franchises — a  power 
that  never  ought  to  be  intrusted  to  legisla- 
ture, or  executive,  or  judiciary.  The  om- 
nipotent executive  proposed  has  few  more 
powers  than  present  public  sentiment  in 
New  York  demands  that  he  should  have. 
The  experiment  of  government  by  one  man 
must  be  tried  and  found  wanting  before 
even  reformers  will  all  recognize  that  there 
are  no  short  cuts  by  which  good  govern- 
ment can  be  obtained  without  educating 
the  mass  of  the  citizens.  The  fact  that 
the  new  charter  grants  to  the  local  govern- 
ment several  minor  powers  now  exercised 
at  the  State  capital,  and  preserves  for  fu- 
ture generations  the  value  of  future  public 
franchises,  leaves  a  heavy  balance  in  its 
favor. 


A  New  Year's  Meditation 

By  M.  S. 


The  earth  was  brown  and  bare  and  cold ; 

Another  year  had  swiftly  rolled 

Its  twelve  months'  round,  and  as  its  life 
went  out,  it  seemed 

To  bring  to  mind  all  the  fond  hopes  that 
man  had  dreamed, 

Which  in  the  waking  never  were  ful- 
filled— 

Every  disappointment  that  had  chilled 

A  single  heart ;  every  broken  vow 

Each  day  had  known  ;  and  now 

The  year  was  going,  with  bowed  and  heavy 
head; 

The  whole  earth  sad, 

And  nature,  too,  seemed  dead. 


The  heavens  looked  with  pity  on  the  earth 

below. 
And,  to  hide  its  desolation,  sent  the  snow. 
All  that  long  night  the  soft  white  fiakes 

were  whirled. 
And  when  the  morning  came  their  inno- 
cence and  purity  had  clothed  the  world. 
A  bright  New  Year  had  dawned,  which  did 

not  know 
The  sin  and  sadness  that  had  come  a  year 

ago. 
The  past  was  covered :  God  had  sent  this 

untried  year  to  give 
Another   chance  to   man,  that   he   might 

wake  and  hope  and  live. 
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11. — Creation  by  Evolution 

By  Lyman  Abbott 


WHEN    man  would   make  a  rose 
with    tools,   he   fashions   petals 
and  leaves  of  wax,  colors  Ihem, 
'manufactures    a   stalk   by   the   same   me- 
chanical  process — and  the  rose  is  done. 
When     God    makes    a    rose,    he    lets    a 
bird    or    a    puff    of   wind   drop    a    seed 
into  the  ground;   out   of  the   seed  there 
emerges  a   stalk;    and   out  of   the  stalk, 
branches  ;    and  on  these  bran  -hes,  buds ; 
and  out  of  these  buds  roses  unfold ;  and 
the  rose  is  never  done,  for  it  goes  on  end- 
lessly repeating  itself.     This  is  the  differ- 
ence   between   manufacture   and   growth. 
Man's  method  is  the  method  of  manufac- 
ture ;     God's  method   is    the   method    of 
growth.     What  man  makes  is  a  finished 
product — death.     What  God  makes  is  an 
always  finishing  and  never  finished  product 
— life.    What  man  makes  has  no  reproduc- 
tive power  within  itself.     What  God  makes 
goes  on  reproducing  itself,  with  ever  new 
forms  and  in  ever  new  vitality.   The  doctri  ne 
of  evolution,  in  its  radical  form,  is  the  doc- 
trine that  all  God's  processes  are  processes 
of  growth — none  processes  of  manufacture. 
Evolution  is  the  history  of  a  process,  not 
the  explanation  of  a  cause.     The  doctrine 
of  evolution  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
scientific  men  to  state  what  is  the  process 
of  life ;  not  an  attempt  to  state  what  is  the 
cause  of  life.     When  Isaac  Newton  discov- 
ered and  announced  the  doctrine  of  attrac- 
tion and  gravitation,  he  did  not  undertake 
to  explain  why  the  apple  falls  from  the 
bough   to   the   earth,  nor   why  the   earth 
revolves  around  the  sun  in  its  orbit ;    he 
simply  stated  what  he  had  seen — that  all 
matter  acts  as  if  its  bodies  were  attracted 
to  each  other  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance.     So   the   evolutionist   does    not 
attempt  to  explain  the  cause  of  phenomena ; 
he  simply  recites  their  history. 

A  correspondent  recently  wrote  me  a 
letter  saying,  in  substance,  "I  am  sorry  that 
you  have  taken  up  with  that  dangerous 
doctrine  of  evolution.  Huxley  and  Darwin 
and  Tyndall  tell  us  that  matter  somehow 
or  other  once  upon  a  time  began  to  create 
itself."  He  is  mistaken.  He  would  find 
it  difficult  to  point  to  page  or  paragraph 


as  authority  for  any  such  notion  of 
evolution.  Evolution  does  not  undertake 
to  give  the  cause  of  phenomena  at  all ; 
it  simply  recites  the  processes  of  phe- 
nomena. A  man  may  be  an  atheistic 
evolutionist — that  is,  he  may  believe  that 
there  is  no  intelligent  cause  lying  back  of 
them :  Haeckel  is  an  atheistic  evolutionist. 
Or  he  may  be  a  theistic  evolutionist — that 
is,  he  may  believe  that  the  cause  lying 
back  of  all  phenomena  is  a  divine,  intel- 
ligent, loving  Person :  Dr.  McCosh,  of 
Princeton,  was  a  theistic  evolutionist.  The 
evolutionist  is  simply  one  who  understands 
the  history  of  life  to  be  a  history  of  growth. 
"  Evolution,"  says  Mr.  Huxley,  "  or  devel- 
opment, is  at  present  employed  in  biology 
as  a  general  name  for  the  history  of  the 
steps  by  which  any  living  being  has  ac- 
quired the  morphological  and  physiological 
characters  which  distinguish  it;"  and  on 
that  Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  an  eminent 
evolutionist,  comments  as  follows  : 

Evolution  is  simply  history,  a  history  of 
steps,  a  general  name  for  the  history  of  the 
steps  by  which  the  world  has  come  to  what  it 
is.  According  to  this  general  definition,  the 
story  of  evolution  is  narrative.  It  may  be 
wrongly  told ;  it  may  be  colored,  exaggerated, 
over  or  understated,  like  the  record  of  any  other 
set  of  facts ;  it  may  be  told  with  a  theological 
bias,  or  with  an  anti-theological  bias ;  theories 
of  the  process  may  be  added  by  this  thinker 
or  by  that,  but  these  are  not  of  the  substance 
of  the  story.  Whether  history  is  told  by  a 
Gibbon  or  a  Green,  the  facts  remain ;  and 
whether  evolution  be  told  by  a  Haeckel  or  a 
Wallace,  we  accept  the  narrative  so  far  as  it  is 
a  rendering  of  nature,  and  no  more.  It  is  true, 
before  this  story  can  be  fully  told,  centuries 
still  must  pass.  At  present  there  is  not  a  chap- 
ter of  the  record  that  is  wholly  finished.  The 
manuscript  is  already  worn  with  erasures,  the 
writing  is  often  blurred,  the  very  language  is 
uncouth  and  strange.  Yet  even  now  the  out- 
line of  a  continuous  story  is  beginning  to 
appear — a  stor>'  whose  chief  credential  lies  in 
the  fact  that  no  imagination  of  man  could  have 
designed  a  spectacle  so  wonderful,  or  worked 
out  a  plot  at  once  so  intricate  and  so  transcend- 
endy  simple. 

Evolution,  then — let  us  understand  this 
at  the  outset — is  the  history  of  a  process, 
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not  the  explanation  of  a  cause.  The  evo- 
lutionist believes  that  God's  processes  are 
the  processes  of  growth,  not  of  manufacture. 

We  are  all  partial  evolutionists.  Every 
man  believes  that  to  a  large  extent  the 
divine  processes  are  processes  of  growth. 
He  believes  that  the  rose  grows  from  a 
seed  or  a  cutting ;  that  all  the  vegetable 
matter  in  the  world  has  come  to  its  present 
condition  by  growth  from  earlier  forms. 
He  believes  that  this  principle  of  growth 
applies  to  the  animal  as  well  as  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  He  believes  that  every 
horse  was  once  a  colt,  and  every  man  was 
once  a  babe.  He  believes,  too,  in  growth  as 
a  principle  of  history :  that  the  American 
nation  has  grown  from  colonial  to  national 
greatness  ;  that  literature  has  grown  from 
primitive  to  sublime  forms.  He  thus  be- 
lieves that  most  of  the  processes  of  God 
are  processes  of  growth. 

The  radical  evolutionist  believes  that  all 
divine  processes,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
understand  them,  are  processes  of  growth  ; 
that  as  God  makes  the  oak  out  of  the  acorn, 
and  the  rose  out  of  the  cutting,  and  the  man 
out  of  the  babe,  and  the  nation  out  of  the 
colony,  and  the  literature  out  of  the  alphabet, 
so  God  has  made  all  things  by  the  develop- 
ment of  higher  from  lower  forms.  He 
believes  that,  so  far  as  he  can  see,  God  is 
never  a  manufacturer,  but  always  does 
his  work  by  growth  processes.  The  best 
simple  definition  of  this  process  that  I  have 
ever  seen  is  Le  Conte's :  **  Evolution  is 
continuous,  progressive  change  according 
to  certain  laws  and  by  means  of  resident 
forces." 

It  is,  first,  continuous,  progressive 
change.  The  rose  the  man  makes  does 
not  go  through  continuous,  progressive 
change.  He  makes  a  little  to-day,  leaves 
it,  begins  again  to  morrow,  leaves  it  a 
year,  comes  back  next  year.  He  finds 
that  he  is  making  it  wrong,  changes  his 
mind,  makes  it  over  again.  There  is  no 
necessary  continuity  in  his  work.  The 
work  that  man  does  is  not  done  according 
to  certain  laws.  It  is  often  arbitrary.  He 
makes  the  rose  in  one  way  to-day,  in 
another  way  to-morrow,  simply  because 
the  notion  so  takes  him.  His  work  is 
done  by  force  external  to  the  thing  that 
is  made ;  not  by  force  operating  from 
within,  but  by  force  applied  from  with- 
out God's  work,  on  the  contrary,  we 
evolutionists  believe,  is  the  work  of  pro- 
gressive change — a  change  from  a  lower  to 


a  higher  condition;  from  a  simpler  to  a 
more  complex  condition.  It  is  a  change 
wrought  according  to  certain  laws  which 
are  capable  of  study.  It  is  never  arbi- 
trary. Finally,  this  process  of  growth  is 
produced  by  forces  that  lie  within  the  phe- 
nomena themselves.  The  tools  that  God 
uses  are  in  the  structure  that  is  being 
formed  or  in  its  environment.  The  force 
that  makes  the  rose  what  it  is  inheres  m 
the  plant,  in  the  soil,  in  the  sunlight.     ^ 

The  radical  evolutionist,  then,  believes 
that  God's  method  of  work  in  the  world  is 
the  method  of  growth;  and  that  the  history 
of  the  world,  whether  it  be  the  history  of 
creation,  of  Providence,  or  of  redemption, 
whether  the  history  of  redemption  in  the 
race  or  of  redemption  in  the  individual 
soul,  is  the  history  of  a  growth  in  accord- 
ance with  the  great  law  interpreted  and 
uttered  in  that  one  word  evolution — the 
law  of  growth.  1  have  not  chosen  this 
topic  for  this  series  of  articles  because  I 
wish  to  make  men  evolutionists.  But  I 
see  very  clearly  that  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion is  being  accepted  by  the  thinking 
world  everywhere,  and  I  wish  to  show . 
those  who  have  accepted  it  that  such  ac- 
ceptance does  not  prevent  them  from 
being  Christians.  Le  Conte  says  that  one 
might  as  well  speak  of  a  gravitationist 
to-day  as  of  an  evolutionist.  The  belief 
among  educated  men  in  one  form  or  an- 
other of  evolution  is  substantially  universal. 
In  every  college,  every  seminary,  every 
institution  of  learning  except  the  theologi- 
cal seminaries — in  the  investigation  of 
history,  of  philosophy,  of  literature,  of 
science,  of  political  economy,  in  everything 
except  theology — evolution  is  accepted  as 
the  clue  by  which  we  are  led  through  the 
labyrinth  of  life.  And  I  believe  that  theology 
must  frankly,  and  I  believe  it  may  gladly, 
accept  this  clue  which  science  puts  in  its 
hand,  and  reconcile  its  philosophy  or 
science  of  religion  with  the  philosophy  or 
science  of  life  which  scientific  men  in 
every  other  department  of  life  gladly  wel- 
come. 

The  former  theory  of  creation  was  of 
creation  by  manufacture.  Of  olden  times 
the  popular  conception  was  that  God  said 
to  himself  one  day,  six,  eight,  or  ten 
thousand  years  ago,  "  I  will  make  a  world  ;" 
that  He  proceeded  to  make  it,  in  six  success- 
ive days ;  and  that  when  the  six  days  were 
over  the  world  was  finished.  As  science 
disclosed   the    history   of    the   past,   meq 
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changed  their  conception  of  the  creative 
days  to  longer  and  yet  longer  epochs.  But 
still  the  conception  of  manufacture  lingered 
in  the  thought  of  the  Church.  Some  of 
the  old  mediaeval  writers  undertook  even  to 
5tate  what  time  of  the  year  the  world  was 
made ;  one  of  them,  I  believe,  argues  that 
it  must  have  been  in  the  autumn,  be- 
cause apples  were  ripe.  Creation  was  con- 
ceived as  a  process  of  manufacture ;  and  I 
venture  to  say  that  still  many  persons  think 
of  creation  as  a  process  of  manufacture, 
and  of  God  as  a  kind  of  architect  or  master- 
builder,  laying  foundations,  putting  up[pil- 
lars,  opening  the  windows,  constructing  the 
edifice,  in  carpenter  fashion.  Over  against 
the  conception  of  creation  by  manufacture, 
we  are  coming  to  accept  the  conception  of 
creation  by  evolution.  It  would  require 
one  far  more  familiar  with  scientific  detail 
than  I  am  to  give  the  process  with  scientific 
accuracy ;  but  it  is  possible  to  indicate  the 
broad  outlines,  and  I  am  facilitated  in 
doing  this  by  a  somewhat  vague  recollection 
of  an  experiment  which  I  saw  performed 
by  Dr.  Doremus  many  years  ago.  On  the 
platform  where  the  chemist  was  performing 
his  experiments  was  a  great  glass  box,  and 
in  that  box  a  colorless  liquid,  into  which  he 
poured  a  colored  liquid — red,  if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  right ;  and  running  through 
this  box,  with  little  arms  running  out  from 
it,  was  a  cylinder,  with  a  crank  at  the  top. 
While  we  sat  there  this  colored  material 
gathered  itself  together  in  a  globular  form 
before  our  eyes.  It  was  of  precisely  the 
same  specific  density  as  the  colorless  liquid 
in  which  it  had  been  plunged,  so  that  there 
was  no  attraction  of  gravitation  to  carry  it 
to  the  bottom.  Then  gradually,  very  slowly 
at  first,  the  lecturer  began  a  movement 
with  this  crank,  and  the  globe,  following 
the  cylinder  which  he  revolved,  began  re- 
volving itself  very  slowly,  and  gradually 
more  and  more  rapidly,  and,  as  it  revolved, 
flattened  at  the  poles,  and  presently,  as 
the  cylinder  became  more  and  more  rapid, 
flung  out  from  itself,  I  forget  now  whether 
a  ring  or  a  single  globe — one  or  the  other. 
So  we  saw  before  our  eyes  the  nebular 
hypothesis  illustrated.  In  some  far-off 
epoch  misty  matter  hung  nebulous  in  the 
universe.  It  came  together  as  a  globe 
under  the  law  of  attraction  of  gravitation. 
It  b^an  its  revolution,  set  in  motion  by 
that  infinite  and  eternal  energy  which  is  an 
infinite  and  eternal  mystery,  and  which  I 
believe  is  God.      As  it  revolved,  by  the 


very  process  of  revolution  it  flattened  at 
the  poles.  As  it  revolved  it  cooled,  the 
mist  turned  to  water,  the  water  to  solid. 
From  this  revolving  globe  a  ring,  like  the 
ring  of  Saturn,  was  flung  off,  and  the  re- 
volving ring  itself  was  broken  by  the  very 
process  of  revolution  into  separate  lumi- 
naries. So  grew  the  moons,  so  the  plan- 
etary system.  In  this  globe  was,  as  still 
there  is,  life ;  and  out  of  this  life  grew,  as 
the  rose  grows  from  its  seed,  the  lower 
forms,  and,  by  successive  processes  from 
these  lower  forms,  other  higher  forms, 
and  from  these  forms  others  still  higher, 
until  at  last  the  world  came  to  be  what 
it  is  to-day.  There  never. was  a  time 
when  the  world  was  done.  It  is  not  done 
to-day.  It  is  in  the  making.  In  the 
belief  of  the  evolutionists,  the  same  proc- 
esses that  were  going  on  in  the  creative 
days  are  going  on  here  and  now.  Still 
the  nubulaj  are  gathering  together  in 
globes ;  still  elsewhere  the  globe  is  begin- 
ning its  revolution ;  still  elsewhere  it  is 
flattening  at  the  poles ;  still  elsewhere  it  is 
cooling  and  becoming  solid;  still  else- 
where in  it  are  springing  up  the  forms  of 
life.  In  our  own  globe  the  same  forces 
that  were  operative  in  ,he  past  to  make  the 
world  what  it  is  are  operative  to-day  ;  still 
from  the  seeds  are  springing  the  plants ; 
still  the  mountains  are  being  pushed  up  by 
volcanic  forces  below;  still  chasms  are 
being  made  by  the  earthquake;  all  the 
methods  and  all  the  processes  that  went 
on  in  those  first  great  days  are  still  pro- 
ceeding Creative  days  1  Every  day  is  a 
creative  day.  Every  spring  is  a  creative 
spring.  God  is  always  creating.  Such, 
briefly  and  imperfectly  outlined,  is  the  doc- 
trine of  creation  by  evolution. 

Does  this  doctrine  deny,  or  imply  a 
denial,  that  there  is  intelligence  in  the 
universe  ?  Is  my  correspondent  right  who 
thinks  that  Spencer  and  Huxley  and  Tyn- 
dall  imagine  that  matter  makes  itself  and 
governs  itself?  Is  it  true  that  the  evolu- 
tionist believes,  or  if  he  be  logical  must 
believe,  that  there  is  no  intelligence  that 
plans,  no  wisdom  that  directs?  Paley's 
famous  illustration  of  the  watch  suggests 
that  a  man  going  along  the  road  finds  a 
watch ;  picks  it  up ;  examines  it ;  sees  that 
it  will  keep  time ;  knows  that  there  was 
some  intelligence  that  devised  this  watch. 
Suppose  this  watch  which  he  picks  up  and 
puts  into  his  pocket,  after  he  has  carried  it 
for  a  year,  produces  another  watch  that  will 
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keep  time,  does  that  show  less  intelligence, 
or  more  ?  Suppose  this  watch  which  he 
picks  up  and  carries  in  his  pocket  drops 
from  itself  in  a  year's  time  a  little  eggy  and 
out  of  that  egg  there  comes  a  perfect  watch 
a  year  later,  does  that  show  less  intelli- 
gence, or  more  ?  Is  the  natural  rose,  with 
all  its  forces  within  itself,  less  wonderful 
than  the  artificial  rose,  which  the  man 
makes  in  imitation  of  it  out  of  wax  ?  The 
processes  of  growth  are  infinitely  more 
wonderful  than  the  processes  of  manufac- 
ture. It  is  easier  by  far  to  comprehend 
the  intelligence  that  makes  the  cuckoo  which 
springs  from  the  cuckoo  clock  to  note  the 
time,  than  to  comprehend  the  intelligence 
that  makes  the  living  bird  which  springs 
from  his  nest  and  sings  his  song  to  the 
morning  sun.  Growth  is  more  wonderful 
than  manufacture.  Growth  has  in  it  more 
evidence  of  marvelous  intelligence  than 
any  manufacture.  In  that  statement  appears 
the  clergyman,  says  the  critic.  No  I  The 
statement  is  Professor  Huxley's : 

The  student  of  nature  wonders  the  more  and 
is  astonished  the  less,  the  more  conversant  he 
becomes  with  her  operations ;  but  of  all  the 
perennial  miracles  she  offers  to  his  inspection, 
perhaps  the  most  worthy  of  admiration  is  the 
development  of  a  plant  or  of  an  animal  from 
its  embryo.  Examine  the  recendy  laid  tgg  of 
some  common  animal,  such  as  a  salamander  or 
a  newt.  It  is  a  minute  spheroid  in  which  the 
best  microscope  will  reveal  nothing  but  a  struc- 
tureless sac,  inclosing  a  glairy  fluid,  holding 
granules  in  suspension.  But  strange  possibili- 
ties lie  dormant  in  that  semi-fluid  globule.  Let 
a  moderate  supply  of  warmth  reach  its  watery 
cradle,  and  the  plastic  matter  undergoes  changes 
so  rapid,  and  yet  so  steady  and  purposelike  in 
their  succession,  that  one  can  only  compare 
them  to  those  operated  by  a  skilled  modeler 
upon  a  formless  lump  of  clay.  As  with  an 
invisible  trowel,  the  mass  is  divided  and  subdi- 
vided into  smaller  and  smaller  portions,  until 
it  is  reduced  to  an  aggregation  of  granules  not 
too  large  to  build  withal  the  finest  fabrics  of 
the  nascent  organism.  And,  then,  it  is  as  if  a 
delicate  finger  traced  out  the  line  to  be  occu- 


pied by  the  spinal  column,  and  molded  the 
contour  of  the  body ;  pinching  up  the  head  at 
one  end,  the  tail  at  the  other,  and  fashioning 
flank  and  limb  into  due  salamandrine  propor- 
tions in  so  ardstic  a  way  that,  after  watching 
the  process  hour  by  hour,  one  is  almost  invol- 
untarily possessed  by  the  notion  that  some 
more  subUe  aid  to  vision  than  an  achromatic 
would  show  the  hidden  artist,  with  his  plan 
before  him,  striving  with  skillful  manipulation 
to  perfect  his  work. 

That  is  the  account  of  an  evolutionary 
process  by  an  evolutionist  who  certainly 
will  not  be  accused  of  theological  prepos- 
sessions. 

Does  this  doctrine  of  creation  by  evolu- 
tion take  God  away  from  the  world  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  brings  him  a  great  deal 
nearer.  The  Hindu  believed  that  God 
was  too  great  to  stoop  to  the  making  of 
the  world,  so  he  hatched  out  an  egg  from 
which  issued  a  number  of  little  gods,  and 
the  little  gods  made  the  world.  Some- 
thing like  that  has  been  our  past  philoso- 
phy. A  great  First  Cause  in  the  remote 
past  set  secondary  causes  at  work,  and  we 
stand  only  in  the  presence  of  secondary 
causes.  But  Herbert  Spencer,  the  typical 
agnostic  evolutionist,  aflfirms  that  we  are 
ever  in  the  presence  oi  an  Infinite  and  Eter- 
nal Energy  from  which  all  things  proceed. 
True,  Herbert  Spencer  says  that  He  is  the 
Unknown ;  but  the  theist  who  believes 
with  Matthew  Arnold  that  this  Infinite 
and  Eternal  Energy  is  an  energy  that 
makes  for  righteousness  in  human  history, 
and  the  Christian  theist  who  believes  that 
this  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy  has  mani- 
fested himself  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  has 
purpose  and  will  and  love  and  intelli- 
gence, believes  no  less  certainly  than  Her- 
bert Spencer  that  we  are  ever  in  His  pres- 
ence. There  is  no  chasm  of  six  thousand 
years  between  the  evolutionist  and  his 
Creator.  The  evolutionist  lives  in  the 
cieative  days  and  sees  the  creative  proc- 
esses taking  place  before  him. 


A  Sonnet 

liy  Emerson  (iifford  Taylor 


In  olden  time,  in  monastery  grim, 

The  fnar  Angelico  with  simplest  art — 

Vet  glorious  as  springing  from  the  heart — 

Did  vivify  those  glowing  cherubim, 

Visions  celestial,  as  they  came  to  him 

When  awe-inspired  he  played  a  humble  part 

In  incensed  mass,  or  when  broad  Heaven's  chart 


Unrolled  its  midnight  splendor,  starred  yet  dim. 
C)  dearest  friend  I     Be  sure  that  e'en  to  us — 
Mere  novices  in  life's  stem  brotherhood — 
As  to  Angelico,  'tis  ordered  thus 
Faithful  to  reproduce  whate'er  of  good 
Shines  vision-like  within  ;  tho'  all  untried 
Our  art,  our  hands  will  not  an  angel  guide  ? 
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In  the  White  Wood 

By  Francis  S.  Palmer 


GEORGE  BLAKE  was  staying  for 
the  winter  at  one  of  the  hotel- 
sanitariums  found  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  Though  not  an  invalid,  the  doctors 
thought  that  his  lungs  showed  signs  of 
weakness,  and  had  advised  him  to  spend  a 
winter  among  the  evergreen  forests. 

This  way  of  spending  his  time  did  not 
greatly  please  him ;  all  his  tastes  combined 
to  make  him  prefer  the  city  and  its  amuse- 
ments to  the  pleasures  of  the  wild  woods, 
which  to  him  seemed  so  tame.  The  long 
evenings  that  must  be  passed  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  invalids  at  the  sanitarium  were 
certainly  not  gay ;  to  a  man  like  him  they 
were  almost  intolerable.  Every  night  he 
lay  awake  and  thought  of  the  city. 

Early  on  one  cold,  clear  afternoon  in 
February  he  started  for  a  walk  in  the 
snowy  forest  Already  he  was  expert  with 
snow-shoes;  his  light  weight  and  natural 
quickness,  added  to  the  agility  coming 
from  years  of  practice  at  tennis  and  polo, 
gave  him  the  advantage  over  most  begin- 
ners. 

The  invalids,  wrapped  in  furs,  and  lying 
stretched  out  in  steamer-chairs  that  were 
ranged  along  the  hotel  piazza,  as  if  they 
were  on  the  deck  of  a  great  ship  sailing 
through  an  ocean  of  snow,  watched  the 
young  man  crossing  the  open  space  be- 
tween the  hotel  and  the  wood,  and  thought 
what  a  nice-looking  fellow  he  was.  His 
small  size  was  not  so  noticeable  when  he 
was  on  snow-shoes. 

It  was  a  beautiful  winter's  day,  and 
doubly  beautiful  here  in  the  forest.  The 
pure  mountain  air,  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  too  keen,  was  tempered  by  the 
gummy,  spicy  odors  of  evergreens.  He 
stood  still  for  a  moment,  looking  about  and 
listening.  A  red  squirrel  hurried  over  the 
snow  with  quick,  nervous  leaps,  then  flew 
up  the  rough  bark  of  a  hemlock,  and,  run- 
ning out  on  a  branch,  sat  up  on  its 
haunches  and  chattered  excitedly;  from 
the  dying  branches  at  the  top  of  a  giant 
maple  came  the  busy  tap-tap  of  a  wood- 
pecker ;  there  was  a  sound  of  gentle,  plain- 
tive twittering  as  a  great  flock  of  gray  and 
white  snowbirds  drifted  by,  flying  far  over- 
head above  the  tree-tops.  It  occurred  to 
George  Blake  that  the  wintry  forest  would 


be  a  pleasant  enough  place — if  it  were  not 
quite  so  dull. 

The  snow  had  sifted  down  until  it  lay 
four  feet  deep  beneath  the  trees.  Not  all 
of  it,  however,  had  reached  the  ground; 
some  had  adhered  to  the  spreading,  fan- 
like boughs  of  the  evergreens  until  a  layer 
of  snow  had  been  formed,  and  then  more 
and  more  had  settled  on  this  under  layer, 
so  that  now  the  boughs  hung  low  down, 
bowed  by  the  weight  of  the  snow,  as  boughs 
in  an  orchard  bend  low  with  loads  of  fruit. 

After  walking  for  about  an  hour  the 
snow-shoer  reached  the  top  of  the  hill 
rising  behind  the  hotel,  and  from  here  he 
could  look  down  on  a  little  neighboring 
lake.  On  its  shore  were  the  Jog  shanties 
of  a  Canadian  village  that  clustered  around 
the  low  bulk  of  a  sawmill.  Even  George 
Blake,  whose  life  had  not  been  of  a  kind 
to  foster  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
nature  in  their  purity  and  simplicity,  felt 
the  influence  of  the  place — the  charm  of 
the  woods  stretching  away  on  every  side, 
their  whiteness  blendmg  pleasantly  with 
the  grays  and  browns  of  tree-trunks,  and 
contrasting  with  the  dark  green  of  ever- 
green needles.  He  looked  about  him,  and 
began  to  feel  a  new,  strange  pleasure. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
he  continued  his  walk,  going  on  along  the 
crest  of  the  hill.  Before  long  he  came 
upon  the  track  that  a  deer  had  made  as  it 
plowed  its  way  through  the  deep  snow — 
perhaps  some  buck  that  a  stronger  rival 
had  driven  from  one  of  the  **  yards  "  that 
the  deer  make  in  winter  far  back  in  the 
recesses  of  forest  hills.  The  track  was 
fresh,  and,  as  a  deer  could  make  only  slow 
progress  in  such  deep  snow,  this  one  was 
probably  not  far  away.  Blake  had  not 
followed  the  track  many  minutes  when  he 
saw  the  deer — a  buck  that  was  floundering 
along  with  great  difficulty  ;  at  each  plunge 
it  sank  into  the  snow  above  its  haunches, 
and  it  was  panting  as  if  very  weary.  Its 
evident  exhaustion,  added  to  the  fact  that 
its  antlers  were  in  the  soft  state  called  the 
'*  velvet,"  when  they  are  useless  as  weapons, 
made  Blake  decide  to  try  to  capture  it. 
He  broke  down  a  sapling,  and  made  a 
long,  heavy  club.  The  deer,  knowing  that 
escape  by  flight  was  impossible,  had  stopped 
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and  now  stood  at  bay,  collecting  its  strength, 
and  sullenly  awaiting  attack.  Blake  came 
nearer,  and  raised  the  club ;  suddenly  the 
animal  plunged  at  him,  and  before  he  could 
leap  out  of  the  way,  his  snow-shoes  becom- 
ing entangled,  it  managed  to  upset  him, 
and  trampled  upon  him  and  kicked  him  as 
he  lay  in  the  snow,  wreaking  on  him  the 
fury  it  felt  against  its  successful  rival  of  the 
"yard." 

When  Blake  opened  his  eyes,  half  an 
hour  later,  he  was  conscious  of  a  pleasant 
glow  of  warmth.  Some  one  was  bending 
over  him,  chafing  his  hands  and  rubbing 
him  briskly.  He  was  no  longer  lying  in 
the  cold  snow ;  gradually  he  became  con- 
scious that  he  lay  stretched  across  the  lap 
of  a  woman  who  was  sitting  on  a  log  from 
which  the  snow  had  been  brushed.  She 
was  a  very  latge  young  woman,  with  a  dark 
skin,  and  cheeks  that  were  colored  with  a 
wholesome,  hearty  red.  Her  eyes  had  in 
them  the  sparkle  of  the  Northern  winter ; 
all  her  movements  were  free  and  generous. 
She  seemed  so  closely  akin  to  the  forest 
that  Blake,  looking  up  at  her  dreamily, 
half  expected  to  see  her  fade  away  among 
her  sisters,  the  tall  spruce-trees. 

Finally  he  realized  that  his  position  was 
not  aHogether  a  dignified  one.  He  tried 
to  raise  himself,  but  could  not;  he  was 
still  stiff  and  numb  from  lying  in  the  snow. 

**You  mus'  'ad  fight  wid  a  deer,"  she 
said,  continuing  the  rubbing  with  unabat- 
ing  energy.  "  See,  dere  is  de  track  'e 
make  w'en  'e  \eV  you.  I  guess  'e  fought 
you  was  kill.  You'd  been  froze  pretty 
soon,  I  guess,  ef  I  didn'  fin'  you." 

Blake  looked  yp  at  her  in  silence.  He 
wondered  at  her,  as  before  he  had  won- 
dered at  the  wholesome  bigness  and  beauty 
and  freshness  of  the  forest. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  made  another  effort 
and  succeeded  in  standing  up;  soon  he 
felt  quite  himself  again. 

"  I  guess  you  all  right  now,"  she  said, 
tightening  the  thongs  of  her  snow-shoes, 
and  then  getting  up  and  shaking  the  snow 
from  her  short  skirt.  "  I  mus'  go  to  de 
trail ;  I  was  go  dere  w'en  I  firs'  see  you." 
She  made  a  movement  to  go. 

"Wait  a  little!"  he  cried.  "Why,  I'm 
as  weak  as  a  cat.     Don't  go  yet." 

She  glanced  up  at  the  sun,  whose  rays 
were  slanting  down  through  the  snow-laden 
evergreens. 

"  I  guess  I  can  wait  a  leetle  w'ile.  But 
I  mus'  be  on  de  trail  w'en  Pierre  come." 


He  now  did  his  best  to  be  entertaining, 
for  he  did  not  want  her  to  go.  She  inter- 
ested him.  It  ought  to  be  easy  enough, 
with  his  good  looks  and  quick  speech,  to 
entertain  this  daughter  of  the  forest.  It 
had  never  been  difficult  for  him  to  interest 
the  women  with  whom  he  had  come  in 
contact,  and  to  make  friends  of  them,  too, 
for  beneath  his  frivolity  there  was  much 
real  good  nature  and  kindliness.  Now  he 
rattled  oi>,  joking  and  laughing,  trying  his 
best  to  interest  her.  It  was  useless*,  how- 
ever ;  his  words  made  no  impression,  and 
he  began  to  have  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
that  perhaps  he  was  lacking  in  some  way — 
possibly  in  those  qualities  which  made  her 
seem  at  home  in  the  big,  breezy,  whole- 
some forest — the  place  he  found  so  difficult 
to  understand  and  appreciate.  He  became 
silent,  feeling  almost  dissatisfied  with  him- 
self. 

"  I  mus'  go  now,"  she  said,  "an'  you  go 
wid  me  to  de  trail ;  w'en  we  come  to  'eet, 
you  can  walk  on  de  'ard  snow  in  de  track 
to  de  'otel.  I  guess  I  mus'  carry  you  to 
de  trail ;  I  guess  I  can,  fur  you're  so  leetle. 
You  don'  weigh  much." 

He  would  not  permit  this,  however,  and 
so  she  took  him  by  the  arm  and  he  man- 
aged to  flounder  along,  though  one  of  his 
snow-shoes  had  been  broken  in  the  struggle 
with  the  deer.  The  girl  moved  on  rapidly, 
half  dragging  him.  Exercise  in  the  keen 
air  deepened  the  red  of  her  cheeks ;  wisps 
of  crisp  black  hair  escaped  from  under  her 
bright-colored  knitted  cap  and  blew  across 
her  face ;  every  movement  she  made  was 
strong  and  elastic.  He  remained  silent, 
and  as  he  stumbled  on  after  his  big  compan- 
ion, his  usual  confident,  complacent  air  was 
lacking. 

They  reached  a  wood-road  that  led  over 
the  hill  dividing  the  two  lakes. 

She  bent  down  and  examined  the  marks 
in  the  hard  snow  in  the  road.  "Pierre's 
not  gone  by  yet,"  she  said;  "  dere's  no 
fresh  track.  I  guess  you  can  walk  down 
to  de  'otel  all  right ;  I  will  wait  'ere  till 
Pierre  come." 

He  felt  that  he  had  been  at  a  disadvan- 
tage somehow,  and  he  resolved  to  set  him- 
self right  in  his  farewell  speech.  But  in 
spite  of  this  vague  feeling  of  unfair  treat- 
ment, his  words  had  a  deprecating  sound. 
"  Don't  think  I'm  quite  a  fool,  though  I  am 
so  different  from  you  and  everything  about 
here ;  you  see,  I'm  from  the  city,  and  things 
are  so — " 
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A  shout  cut  him  short  There  was  a 
sharp  turn  in  the  road  a  few  yards  away, 
and  around  this  turn  a  sled  came  into  sight. 
The  shaggy  ponies  that  drew  it  were  urged 
into  a  gallop,  and  in  a  moment  their  driver, 
a  tall  young  Canadian,  had  jumped  down 
from  the  sled,  said  something  to  the  girl 
in  Canadian-French,  kissed  her  red  cheek, 
and  then  swung  her  to  the  seat.  With 
hardly  a  glance   at  little   Mr.  Blake,  he 


sprang  up  beside  her  and  started  the  ponies 
with  a  shout  and  a  flourish  of  his  whip. 

The  girl  laughed  joyously,  and  called 
back,  "  Pierre  an'  me's  goin'  be  marry  nex' 
Sunday — dat's  wy  'e  ac'  so  !" 

Blake  watched  them  till  they  were 
hidden  by  an  evergreen  thicket,  behind 
which  the  road  wound.  Then  he  pulled  off 
his  useless  snow-shoes,  and  walked  slowly 
back  to  the  hotel. 


The  Minister  and  Athletics 

Mr.  Caspar  Whitney's  Views 


THE  OUTLOOK  believes  that  every 
minister  in  this  country  is  bound 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  athletic 
contests  of  the  young  men  in  his  com- 
munity, and  to  follow  the  advice  of  that 
excellent  though  pagan  authority,  Juvenal, 
who  says  that  we  should  pray  for  a 
wholesome  mind  in  a  vigorous  body — 
orandum  est  ut  sit  mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano. 

That  this  athletic  question  is  of  real  im- 
portance to  ministers  is  indicated  by  the 
following  letter  which  was  received  recent- 
ly by  The  Outlook : 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

I  read  the  other  day  with  much  interest  the 
criticisms  which  Mr.  Caspar  Whitney  made  in 
"  Harper's  Weekly  "  for  November  28  on  inter- 
scholastic  athletics  as  typified  by  the  methods 
practiced  in  the  Bangor  and  Portland  high 
schools  during  the  football  season  just  closed. 
The  athletic  spirit  among  the  high  schools  and 
academies  in  Maine  seems  to  me  to  be  thor- 
oughly bad.  The  boys  get  their  notions  of  the 
proper  methods  of  carrying  on  athletics  from 
the  newspaper  reports  of  professional  baseball 
games  and  baseball  politics.  The  amateur 
point  of  view  has  not  even  the  advantage  of 
being  known  to  exist,  yet  the  boys  of  these 
schools  are  as  good  fellows  as  the  average.  As 
a  college  graduate  I  am  much  interested  in 
amateur  athletics;  as  the  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gr^^tional  church  in  an  academy  town  in 
Maine  I  am  interested  in  the  moral  tone  of  the 
school ;  but  while  I  have  openly  allied  myself 
with  the  boys  in  this  matter  of  athletics,  my 
problem  is  to  discover  how  I  may  help  them 
to  take  a  higher  view  of  athletic  contests  with- 
out repelling  them  entirely.  For  I  have  found 
that  it  is  difficult  to  criticise  the  evils  in 
athletics  without  being  identified  with  those 
who  attack  athletics  in  toto.  Can  you  not 
get  from  Mr.  Whitney  some  practical  sug- 
gestions applicable  to  the  perplexing  situa- 
tion in  which  I  find  myself  1  Is  not  the  wide- 
spread idea  prevailing  in  our  school  and  college 


athletics  of  "  anything  to  win "  a  phase  of  a 
deep  evil  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  many  of  our 
social  problems  1 

Pro  Corpore  Sang. 

Mr.  Whitney,  who  conducts  with  ability 
and  authority  the  readable  "  Amateur 
Sport "  department  of  **  Harper's  Weekly," 
has  for  six  years  been  making  a  vigorous 
and  successful  campaign  through  the  col- 
umns of  that  journal  in  behalf  of  high 
standards  and  manly  qualities  in  all  forms 
of  amateur  sport,  and  against  those  noxious 
forms  of  semi-professionalism  which  have 
done  so  much  harm  in  the  schools  and  col- 
leges and  athletic  associations  throughout 
the  country.  He  is  now  by  general  consent 
recognized  as  the  leading  expert  in  amateur 
athletics  in  the  United  States.  When  the 
above  letter  was  shown  to  him  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  The  Outlook,  he  at  once 
took  up  with  interest  the  question  which 
it  presents,  and  replied  to  it  substantially 
as  follows : 

**It  seems  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Whitney, 
"  that,  after  the  teachers  in  our  schools  and 
faculties  in  our  colleges,  there  is  no  body 
of  men  so  morally  bound  to  deal  carefully 
and  wisely  with  the  subject  of  amateur 
athletics  as  the  ministers  Athletic  sports 
and  athletic  contests  constitute  an  impor- 
tant and  growing  element  in  American  life. 
For  my  part  I  am  glad  of  it,  and  I  am 
doing  what  I  can  by  personal  and  individ- 
ual effort,  as  well  as  by  my  writings  in 
*  Harper's  Weekly,'  to  foster  and  encour- 
age the  best  sort  of  athletics  in  our  schools 
and  colleges.  The  American  temperament 
and  American  methods  of  work  are  such 
that  I  think  there  is  no  danger  of  our  hav- 
ing too  much  outdoor  exercise  or  too  much 
athletic  sport  The  danger  is  only  that  the 
exercbe  and  the  sport  may  be  directed 
into  wrong  channels.     But  whether  a  man 
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believes  in  athletics  or  not,  the  fact  remains 
that  athletic  sports  and  contests  take  place 
in  every  community,  and  the  minister  in 
that  community  must  do  one  of  three 
things  :  he  must  either  denounce  athletic 
sports,  remain  indifferent  to  them,  or  ac- 
tively direct  and  influence  them.  If  he 
denounces  them  in  wholesale  fashion,  as 
too  many  ministers  do,  he  will  be  apt  to 
find  that  he  has  lost  his  influence  over  the 
young  men  in  his  parish  in  other  direc- 
tions. If  he  remains  indifferent  to  them, 
he  is  certainly  responsible  for  the  per- 
nicious results  which  come  from  athletics 
badly  conducted,  or  not  conducted  at  all. 
It  therefore  seems  to  me  logical  that  every 
minister  who  has  honestly  the  welfare  of 
the  young  men  of  his  parish  at  heart  will 
endeavor  to  take  a  sympathetic  interest  in 
their  athletic  life. 

"  I  remember  that  some  years  ago  a  re- 
ligious paper  in  the  South  made  -what 
seemed  to  me  a  savage  and  unwarranted 
attack  on  amateur  athletics  in  this  country. 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  next  time  I 
visited  his  city  I  would  call  on  that  editor. 
I  did  so,  and  had  a  frank  talk  with  him. 
He  was  a  clergyman,  and  explained  to  me 
that  he  did  not  condemn  athletics  in  toto, 
but  simply  that  its  bad  and  unwholesome 
features  had  aroused  his  indignation.  I  re- 
plied by  asking  him  what  his  attitude  in  the 
pulpit  was  in  trying  to  reform  the  moral  and 
spiritual  life  of  his  parishioners.  *  Do  you,* 
said  I,  *  denounce  all  sinners  in  terms  of 
hopeless  opprobrium  ?  If  you  should  say 
in  your  pulpit,  **  All  sinners  may  go  to  hell  : 
we  want  only  righteous  people  in  this 
church,"  how  much  of  a  congregation 
would  you  have  left  ?  Now,  what  I  want  to 
see  accomplished  is  the  reform,  elevation, 
and  salvation  of  athletic  sinners.'  He 
admitted  the  force  of  the  argument,  invited 
me  to  talk  to  a  group  of  young  men  in  his 
parish  along  these  lines,  a  talk  which  I 
gave  with  very  great  pleasure,  and  I  believe 
with  some  good  result.  This  leads  me  to 
come  to  the  direct  problem  presented  by 
your  correspondent. 

"  What  can  he  do  to  help  elevate  the 
athletic  standards  of  the  young  men  of  his 
own  community  ? 

"In  the  first  place,  he  has  taken  exactly 
the  right  step  to  begin  with,  in  openly 
allying  himself  with  the  boys.  If  a  minister 
can  win  the  boys'  interest  and  sympathy, 
he  can  do  a  hundred  times  more  with  them 
than  he  can  by  general  denunciation  of 


their  defects  and  follies.  Having  gone  as 
a  spectator  to  some  of  their  games,  having 
even  taken  part  in  them  if  he  can,  let  him 
invite  the  boys  of  the  academy  football 
team  or  baseball  team  to  his  house  some 
evening,  and,  with  a  little  something  simple 
to  eat,  let  him  give  them  a  talk  on  amateur 
athletics.  Let  him  point  out  to  them  that 
policy,  if  nothing  higher,  should  compel 
them  to  adopt  clean,  straightforward,  up- 
right methods  in  their  athletics.  I  am 
convinced  that  a  school  or  college  football 
team  which  adopts  trickery,  subterfuge,  or 
semi-professionalism,  before  very  long  loses 
its  athletic  contests  and  its  athletic  prestige. 
You  can  see  that  this  is  in  accordance  with 
a  very  simple  natural  law.  Supposing  the 
football  team  of  the  academy  of  which  your 
correspondent  speaks  determines  to  indulge 
in  the  folly  of  playing  what  I  may  call  *  in- 
duced boys ' — that  is  to  say,  boys  who  have 
been  *  induced '  to  come  to  the  academy 
from  some  other  schools  or  towns  because 
they  happen  to  be  *star'  athletes.  The 
other  boys  in  the  school  naturally  feel,  even 
if  they  do  not  acknowledge  it  to  themselves: 

"  *  Why,  here ;  what's  the  use  of  my  trying 
to  play  ?  the  manager  is  going  to  put  stars 
on  the  team,  and  I  haven't  any  chance.' 
The  result  is  that  the  good  raw  material  is 
uncultivated,  and  when  the  star  or  stars 
leave  the  team,  as  they  must  in  the  course 
of  a  season  or  two,  the  football  of  that 
school  or  college  goes  all  to  pieces.  This 
is  the '  argument  of  expediency.  But  I 
believe  that  boys  can  be  reached  by  higher 
arguments — by  appeals  to  their  sense  of 
honor  and  of  right  and  wrong.  Make  the 
boys  feel  that  honest  professionalism  is  not 
bad.  It  is  perfectly  honorable  and  respect- 
able for  a  man  to  earn  his  living  in  the 
field  of  athletics.  The  harm  is  done  when 
a  professional  poses  as  an  amateur,  when 
professionalism,  which  is  all  right  in  its 
proper  place,  is  introduced  into  the  ranks 
of  amateur  sport.  I  have  no  objection  to 
a  college  student  playing  baseball  for  a 
salary.  It  seem  to  me  more  creditable 
than  waiting  in  a  hotel  dining-room  for  a 
salary.  But  when  a  school  or  college  student 
becomes  a  professional  in  athletics,  let  him 
acknowledge  himself  to  be  one,  let  him 
be  recognized  as  one  by  his  college  mates, 
and  let  him  be  scrupulously  kept  out  of 
all  intercollegiate  or  interscholastic  con- 
tests. 

"  I  hope  that  baseball,  football,  basket- 
ball, track  athletics,  rowing,  golf,  tennis, 
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bicycling,  will  be  encouraged  in  the  schools 
of  Maine,  but  I  also  hope  the  ministers 
and  teachers  will  no  longer  stand  aloof 
from  these  sports  or  be  indifferent  to  them. 
If  they  felt,  as  they  ought  to  feel,  that  it 
isn't  merely  a  question  of  physical  develop- 
ment and  physical  exercise,  but  that  a 
great  moral  question  is  involved,  I  am 
sure  that  they  would  all  do  what  your  cor- 
respondent is  trying  to  do.  Let  these  minis- 
ters and  teachers  make  themselves  familiar 
with  the  principles  of  honor  and  manliness 
which  ought  to  govern  all  athletic  contests, 
and  then  instill  these  principles  into  the 
boys  and  young  men.  A  boy  who  learns 
to  lie  and  to  cheat  and  to  deal  in  subterfuge 
in  football  and  baseball  and  bicycle- 
racing  while  he  is  at  school  will  continue 
to  do  so  when  he  gets  into  college,  and, 
worse  yet,  will  follow  the  same  methods  in 
business  or  professional  life  when  he  gets 
out  into  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  a 
boy  who  learns  by  his  athletic  life  to  do 
everything  he  can  honorably  to  win,  but  to 


submit  cheerfully  to  defeat  rather  than  in- 
dulge in  trickery  and  meanness,  will  carry 
the  same  spirit  in  all  his  recreation  and 
woik  in  after  life.  After  all,  we  all  know 
that  lying  and  dishonesty  are  largely  mat- 
ters of  habit.  But  so  are  courage,  manli- 
ness, and  high-mindedness.  The  way  for  us 
to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  evils  of  inter- 
collegiate and  interscholastic  football  is  to 
have  such  ministers  as  your  correspondent 
get  hold  of  the  boys  in  his  town,  play  foot- 
ball and  baseball  and  basket-ball  with 
them,  ride  the  bicycle  with  them,  play 
tennis  with  them,  arrange  track  athletic 
contests,  and  so  teach  them  habits  of  regu- 
lar life,  of  can  ful  eating,  of  sound  sleeping, 
of  avoiding  dissipation  and  carousing,  ot 
manliness,  honor,  straightforwardness,  and 
a  willingness  to  play  according  to  agree- 
ment and  without  taking  unfair  advantage. 
In  this  way,  in  my  opinion,  the  ministers  of 
the  country  might  exert  an  influence  upon 
young  men  the  force  of  which  at  present 
they  do  not  seem  to  understand." 
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Dean  Hodges's  "Faith  and  Social 
Service  " ' 

Both  in  matter  and  in  manner  this  book  is  one 
of  the  ver^  l>e8t  of  its  kind.  Dr.  Hodges  has  here 
welt  giatined  the  expectations  aroused  by  his  earlier 
publications,  **  Christianity  Between  Sundays  "  and 
"  Fhe  Heresy  of  Cain." 

The  opemng  paragraph  is  a  good  specimen  of 
the  writer's  terse  and  vigorous  way  of  putting 
things :  *•  We  are  beset  with  problems.  The  char- 
acteristic sjrmbol  of  this  generation  is  the  question- 
mark.  Our  patron  saint  is  the  sphinx.**  These 
are  Christian  problems — **  Christian  because  they 
hare  to  do  with  character.*'  Upon  these  he  offers 
us  **  interpretations  of  the  thoughts  of  wise  men 
out  of  the  language  of  the  schools  into  simpler 
speech  ;  of  the  researches  of  historians  and  of  the 
ajipiments  of  philosophers  into  the  practical  pre- 
cepts of  common  life.  The  title  of  his  book  indi- 
cates what  he  has  done.  He  has  stated  the  con- 
diiioos  and  needs,  the  lines  and  the  laws  of  the 
various  social  service  to  be  undertaken  by  (he  faith 
that  the  Christ  can  save  men  here  and  now,  by 
freeing  him  of  his  sins  and  **by  bringing  heaven 
out  of  the  distant  sky  into  his  streets.**  Under 
such  pregnant  heads  as  these,  **  The  New  Forces,*' 
•*  IndifiTerence,"  "  Doubt,'*  "  Poverty."  •*  Labor," 
•♦Moral  Reform,"  "The  City,"  "The  Divided 
Church,"  we  are  obviously  umited  to  cursory 
remark  and  brief  quotation. 

Two  things  comoine,  says  Dr.  Hodges,  to  make 
the  present  social  condition  dangerous — viz.,  mate- 

■  Ptdik  and  Social  Servict.  Eight  Lectures,  delivered 
before  the  Lowell  Instttute.  By  George  Hodges,  Dean  of 
the  EpbcopaJ  Theological  School,  Cambndf^e,  Mass. 
Thomas  WMttaker.  N^  York.  |US. 


rialism  and  democracy.  The  one,  caring  only  for 
good  things  to  consume,  finds  in  the  other  the 
power  to  get  them  from  the  few,  which  the  ballot 
confers  upon  the  many.  He  does  not  think  a 
deluge  is  at  hand,  but  rather  that  we  have  to  pre- 
vent its  gathering.  The  Bible  "is  a  tremendously 
revolutionary  volume"  (and,  by  the  way,  James 
Russell  Lowell  said  the  same).  "  The  free  way  it  is 
left  lying  about  within  the  reach  of  hungry  people 
shows  how  we  miss  its  real  meaning."  "  Poveity 
is  the  supreme  problem  "  everywhere  confronting 
us,  and  we  have  failed  to  solve  it.  The  mischiev- 
ous philanthropy  of  the  kitchen  door,  and  the  mis- 
taken saint  whose  dole  to  the  unknown  beggar 
makes  him  an  accomplice  with  the  malicious  sinner, 
are  true  friends  neither  of  the  poor  nor  of  the  com- 
munity. The  problem  of  the  poor  depends  on  our 
solving  the  pioblems  of  labor,  of  moral  reform,  and 
of  the  city. 

As  to  the  labor  problem.  Dr.  Hodges  holds  that  it 
can  be  solved  by  Christianity  of  the  genuine  practi- 
cal kind,  and  that  only.  Some  one  has  said  that  the 
trouble  with  the  unrestricted  individualism  of  the 
orthodox  political  c  conomists  was  that  it  developed 
the  individuality  of  the  few  but  destroyed  that  of 
the  many.  Competition  became  a  club  with  which 
the  strong  felled  the  weak.  Socialism,  as  a  pro- 
gramme, often  contradicts  both  good  sense  and 
religion.  As  a  principle,  putting  the  service  of 
society  above  the  set  vice  of  self,  it  is  essentially 
Christian,  and  is  making  its  way  as  a  transforming 
spirit.  As  represented  in  the  trade-unions,  it  is  a 
growing  power,  but  its  real  beneticence  depends  on 
the  character  of  individual  men.  There  can  be  no 
regeneration  of  society  without  the  regeneration  of 
men  bv  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Passing  over  reluctantly  the  \'alual)le  chapteis  on 
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Moral  Refonn  and  the  City,  we  are  specially  inter- 
ested in  that  which  discusses  the  Divided  Church. 
Because  the  great  Christian  forces  do  not  com- 
bine, our  social  problems  are  still  unsolved.  The 
dissensions  of  the  saints  are  the  opportunity 
of  Satan,  and  their  solemnities  are  sometimes 
matter  of  rejoicing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  of  the  worm  and  the  fire.  The  conceivable 
ways  of  uniting  Christian  forces  are  these:  sub- 
mission, as  required  by  Rome ;  legislative  action, 
as  suggested  by  Episcopalians;  co-operation,  as 
proposed  by  Congregationalists.  Dean  Hodges 
declares  for  this  last,  as  the  nearest  and  easiest 
for  the  initiation  of  whatever  perfect  union  may 
ultimately  come.  "  Co-operation  is  virtual  reunion 
as  far  as  it  goes."  **  It  is  at  least  a  long  step  up 
the  hard  hiU,  and  it  is  possible  to-morrow." 

**  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new," 
is  a  truth  which  this  book,  like  many  of  its  kind, 
leaves  fermenting  in  the  mind.  Not  only  in  its 
outlook  upon  society,  but  in  its  conception  of  the 
fundamental  realities,  is  this  its  effect.  What  is 
Christianity?  Dean  Hodges  answers  :  "The  pur- 
pose of  Christianity  is  to  enrich  life,  and  help  every 
man  to  make  the  most  of  it."  What  is  morality? 
He  replies :  "  It  is  the  living  of  Jesus*  life  anew ; 
it  is  distinctly  religious."  This  is  the  hopeful  sign 
in  the  present  situation,  this  regeneration  of  the 
ruling  ideas  of  earnest-minded  men  ;  it  is  a  deepen- 
ing of  the  springs  of  effective  power  for  the  solution 
of  hitherto  baffling  problems.  We  have  to  add 
only  this :  that  few  books  come  to  our  table  in 
which  the  results  of  wide  reading  and  observation, 
combined  with  profound  reflection,  pithy  and  witty 
comment,  and  pregnant  suggestion,  are  so  effect- 
ively presented — cream,  so  to  speak,  skimmed  from 
many  milk-pans.  Be  there  but  three  in  a  thousand 
who  take  religion  seriously,  as  a  notable  Scotch 
preacher  lately  said,  or  be  there  three  hundred,  this 
book  ought  to  be  circulated  to  multiply  the  number. 

Quaker  Worthies' 

In  this  little  volume  the  Rev.  W.  Garrett  H order, 
of  London,  editor  of  the  "  Poet's  Bible "  and  of 
the  just  issued  "Treasury  of  American  Sacred 
Song,"  has  embalmed  the  memory  of  our  own 
Whiltier  with  that  of  other  distinguished  but  less 
known  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends — John 
Woolman,  of  New  Jersey,  Amelia  Opie  and  Ber- 
nard Barton,  of  England.  These  discourses  upon 
Whittier  review  him  as  the  Man,  the  Teacher,  and 
the  Singer.  Mr.  Horder's  acknowledged  eminence 
as  a  hymnologist  gives  weight  to  his  remark: 
"There  are  certain  indescribable  qualiries  to  be 
found  in  his  hymns  which  cannot  be  found  in  the 
same  degree  in  any  other  writer  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted."  Charles  Lamb's  saying,  "Get  the 
writings  of  John  Woolman  by  heart,"  will  be  to 
most  a  counsel  of  perfection,  and  hard  to  follow. 
Mr.  Horder's  sketch  of  Woolman  may  be  recom- 
mended as  the  busy  man's  substitute,  and  for 
others  a  stepping-stone.  The  life  of  Mrs.  Opie, 
known  to  old  people  now  chiefly,  or  only,  as  the 
writer  of  a  once  widely  circulated  book,  "  Lying  in 
all  its  Branches,"  and  that  of  Barton,  whose  hymn, 
"  Walk  in  the  Light,"  embalms  his  name  in  our 
churches,  are  drawn  with  a  sympathetic  touch 
which  justifies  Mr.  Horder's  reckoning  himself,  in 
Dean   Stanley's  phrase,  a  nonconforming  member 

«  QuaJ^er  Warikies,  By  the  Rev.  W.  Garrett  Horder. 
Headley  Brothers,  London. 


of  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  is  a  numerous  fellow- 
ship in  America  as  in  England,  and  we  are  glad  to 
make  known  to  it  this  tribute  to  characters  which 
deserve  lasting  remembrance. 

The  Triple  Tradition  i 

One  who  possesses  all  the  works  of  Dr.  Bruce 
possesses  in  them  a  more  fruitful  theological  library 
than  the  collective  writings  of  any  other  theologian 
of  our  time  compose.  The  present  volume,  the 
overflow,  as  the  writer  states,  from  his  severer 
studies  in  the  interest  of  professional  students,  is 
designed  as  a  series  of  popular  sketches  for  general 
readers. 

Dr.  Bruce  distinguishes  the  portraits  of  Jesos 
drawn  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  as  the  pro- 
phetic, the  realistic,  and  the  idealized.  The  first  is 
influenced  by  a  desire  to  show  its  correspondence 
with  prophecy ;  the  third  is  colored  by  the  influence 
of  the  reverential  faith  which  has  limned  it ;  the 
second  is  more  objective,  like  a  photograph.  The 
word  "  idealized,"  as  applied  to  Luke's  work.  Dr. 
Bruce  explains  as  meaning  that  Luke  emphasizes 
those  aspects  of  Jesus  which  evoke  faith  and  love, 
but  tones  down  those  that  might  be  too  strenuous 
or  difficult  for  "  the  capacities  of  spiritual  minors." 
For  a  striking  instance,  we  cite  his  statement  that 
verses  43,  44  of  chapter  xxii.  are  certainly  not  from 
Luke's  hand.  Luke's  (and  also  John's)  omission 
of  "  the  agony  "  in  the  garden  indicates  to  Dr. 
Bruce  "  that  in  certain  circles  within  the  church  of 
the  apostolic  or  sub-apostolic  age  a  tone  of  feeling 
prevailed  to  which  it  would  have  appeared  unfit 
that  Jesus  should  be  represented  as  aiPraid  to  die," 
etc.  Hence  the  retrenchment  of  the  fuller  narra- 
tive with  a  cautious  reserve. 

Dr.  Bruce's  treatment  of  the  third  Gospel  may 
be  commended,  to  those  of  our  readers  especially 
who  write  to  us  for  information  about  the  higher 
criticism,  as  giving  a  brief  but  instructive  glimpse 
of  it.  For  theological  inquirers  it  is  also  highly 
valuable.  The  prediction  of  his  death  on  the  Cross, 
which  Jesus  made  at  Cxsarea  Philippi,  is  a  striking 
instance.  Luke  has  conceived  the  Cross,  says  Dr. 
Bruce,  "  not  as  the  emblem  of  great  critical  tribu- 
lations, but  rather  as  the  symbol  of  the  petty 
troubles  that  constantly  befall  those  who  try,  how- 
ever imperfectly,  to  live  a  good  life."  "  In  repre- 
senting cross-bearing  as  a  daily  business  (ix.,  23)  he 
withdraws  our  attention  from  those  rare  and  capi- 
tal instances "  of  it.  Dr.  Bruce's  discussion  of 
Luke's  references  to  the  death  of  Christ  reaches 
the  conclusion  that,  if  the  omission  of  a  verse  and 
a  half  after  the  word  "  body"  in  chapter  xxii.,  19 
(as  in  the  margin  of  the  R.  V.)  be  sustained — a 
mooted  point  among  experts — "  Luke's  Gospel 
would  not  contain  a  single  word  of  Jesus  that  could 
be  regarded  as  a  contribution  toward  explaining 
the  moral  or  theological  significance  of  his  death." 
The  non-appearance  in  Luke's  writings  (including 
the  Acts)  of  St.  Paul's  theory  of  atonement  Dr. 
Bruce,  on  the  hypothesis  stated,  says  "is  a  phe- 
nomenon which  calls  for  more  consideration  than 
it  has  yet  received." 

The  true  note  of  true  religion  is  in  its  humanity. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  a  "kingdom  of  the 
human."  So  saying,  Dr.  Bruce  finds  the  signifi- 
cance of  Jesus  choosing  to  speak  of  himself  as  "  the 

»  With  open  Face  ;  or^  Jesus  Mirrored  in  MatHuu\ 
Mark,  and  Luke.  By  Alexander  Balmain  Bruce,  D.D. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    |1.5a 
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Son  of  msm*'  to  be,  first,  in  an  implied  protest 
against  the  inhumanity  of  the  religion  of  the  Scribes. 
'*  The  main  source  of  the  blasphemies  against  the 
Son  of  man  .  .  .  was  just  that  he  stood  so  stoutly 
far  the  human**  "  Christ's  doctrine  of  man  is 
grand,  and  still  at  the  end  of  nineteen  centuries 
stands  above  Christendom,  a  lofty,  unreached 
ideal/'  The  question  forces  itself  upon  a  thought- 
ful niind  whether  a  low  estimate  of  roan  has  not 
occasioned  some  errors  in  theology  that  still  wait 
for  acknowledgment  and  correction. 

3esu8*s  disappointment  with  the  results  of  his 
ministry  in  the  synagogues  led  him  to  undertake 
his  mission  to  the  publicans.  So  Paul  afterwards 
had  to  turn  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles.  It  was 
the  first  decisive  manifestation  of  the  new  spirit  of 
Christianity.  "It  was,"  says  Dr.  Bruce,  "the 
cradle  of  Christian  civilization,  which  has  for  its 
goal  a  humanized  society." 

The  ethical  teaching  of  Jesus,  both  in  word  and 
deed,  presents  some  points  which  hostile  criticism 
attacks.  We  could  wish  that  Dr.  Bruce  had 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  dispose  of 
some  of  these,  for  which  he  is  so  rarely  competent. 
The  scene  at  the  Pharisee's  dinner-table  (chapter 
xi.)  is  one  where  we  can  hardly  agree  with  him  that 
**  urbanity  "  appears.  We  cannot  doubt  that  what 
seems  here  to  be  a  verv  singular  invective  by  a 
guest  against  his  host  is  to  be  charged,  not  to 
Jesns,  but  to  the  compiler,  who  has  put  together 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  utterances  of  different 
occasions.  The  fact  that  the  denunciations  of 
Phariseeism  in  Matthew  xxiii.  are  in  Luke  xi.  given 
as  table-talk  does  not  seem  to  us  to  "mitigate 
their  severity,"  as  Dr.  Bruce  thinks.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  served  to  raise  a  moral  objection 
in  some  minds,  which  criticism  has  to  obviate  by 
showing  that  the  compiler  has  introduced  them  out 
of  their  proper  place. 

Broad  in  sympathy  and  free  in  treatment.  Dr. 
Bru:e  shows  m  adl  his  work  the  spirit  of  the  true 
conservative,  intent  upon  the  things  that  cannot  be 
shaken.  For  this  spirit  there  are  two  points  of 
attraction,  like  the  foci  of  an  ellipse,  around  which 
it  must  move.  Dr.  Bruce  is  worth  studying  for  his 
constant  insistence  on  these  points.  The  first  is 
that  histoiidty,  not  harmony,  is  the  thing  most 
wanted  by  the  student  of  the  Bible.  The  second 
is  that  there  is  no  real  religious  interest  which  is 
not  also  ethical. 

The  Story  of  Canada  * 

As  prefatory  reading  to  Parkman  or  Justin 
Winsor,  or,  aiter  perusing  more  detailed  por- 
tions, as  a  dear  summary  of  the  whole  history, 
this  volume  may  be  confidently  commended. 
The  author,  who  is  the  Clerk  of  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons,  has  given  to  us  an  admi- 
rably concise  review  of  a  history  intensely  interest- 
ing to  every  American  in  the  United  States,  for 
it  is  a  history  contemporaneous  with  our  own. 
Dr.  Bourinot  has  known  how  to  gproup  the  events 
which  have  had  most  moment  in  the  natural 
development  of  our  northern  neighbor.  He  begins 
at  the  beginning,  namely,  when  the  bold  French 
adventurers  made  thdr  first  attempts  at  settlement 
on  the  banks  of  the  Annapolis  basin  and  on  the 
Quebec  Hdghts,  and  he  follows  Canadian  history 
to  the  present  time.    While  the  story  itsdf  is  well 


1  Tk€  Story  of  Canada,    By  J.  H.  Bourinot. 
Pittna»*s  Sobs,  New  York.    |L5(X 
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told,  yet  the  most  illuminative  portions  are  those 
which  preface  and  supplement  the  main  work. 
They  treat  of  such  subjects  as  "The  Canadian 
Dominion  from  Ocean  to  Ocean,"  "  Canada  as  a 
Nation,"  "  Material  and  Intellectual  Development," 
and  "  Political  Life."  The  recent  advent  of  a 
Liberal  Ministry  at  Ottawa,  the  rearrangement  of 
the  Canadian  tariff  with  England,  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  reciprodty  between  Canada  and  ourselves, 
gives  a  special  point  to  what  Dr.  Bourinot  tells  us 
of  parties  and  politics.  The  issues  of  the  Manitoba 
school  question  also  are  made  clearer  to  us  after 
reading  this  volume.  The  great  reform  of  these 
present  years,  mimicipal  improvement,  recdves 
illustrations  from  these  municipal  institutions  in 
Ontario,  which,  for  completeness,  are  not  excelled 
in  any  other  country.  The  closing  chapter  is 
on  French  Canada,  and  it  is  this  portion  of  the 
Dominion  with  which  Americans  are  often  least 
acquainted.  We  have  an  especial  interest  in  this 
part  of  the  country  from  the  fact  that  the  present 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Laurier,is  a  French  Canadian. 
He  expresses  himself,  however,  in  English  with  a 
freedom  and  elegance  which  no  English-speaking 
member  can  pretend  to  equal  in  French.  In  his 
own  provincial  legislature  at  Quebec,  French  has 
almost  excluded  English,  although  the  records  are 
given  in  the  two  languages ;  when  one  comes  to 
the  province  of  Ontario,  however,  there  b  nothing 
but  English  spoken.  The  history  of  Canada  must 
become  of  increasing  interest  to  us  on  this  side. 
Political  events  may  lead  sooner  than  we  think  to 
commercial  absorption  of  Canada  by  ourselves,  and 
then  political  absorption  may  follow  shortiy  after ; 
at  all  events,  the  Laurier  and  McKinley  adminis- 
trations may  take  a  long  step  in  that  direction. 
Hence  the  book  is  a  timely  one.  The  text  is 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  fairly  good  illustra- 
tions and  a  clear  map.  Of  course  there  is  an 
ample  index. 

Johanna  Ambrosius ' 

Professor  Herman  Grimm  has  written  an  essay 
to  accompany  this  book  of  poems.  The  essay 
'  differs  from  any  other  that  he  has  given  to  the 
worid.  It  is  about  a  poor  laboring  woman  in  East 
Prussia  who  works  hard  to  keep  the  household 
from  going  behindhand.  She  is  now  forty  years 
old  and  looks  as  if  she  were  sixty ;  she  has  been 
slaving  since  she  was  eleven  years  old.  Prior  to 
that  time  she  had  some  scant  schooling.  Some 
years  ago  the  poems  of  an  unknown  person  began 
to  be  published  in  the  well-known  German  periodi- 
cal "  Die  Gartenlaube,"  and  so  quickly  did  they 
wend  their  way  into  the  hearts  of  many  readers 
that  they  finally  reached  the  Empress  Augusta 
Victoria,  who  taught  them  to  the  young  princes  at 
her  knee.  Then  came  the  publication  in  the  paper 
of  "  The  Last  Song  "  (which  we  reprint  bdow),  and 
there  was  an  instant  response.  Who  was  this 
woman,  and  was  this  her  last  song  ?  No,  indeed. 
Her  poems  were  collected ;  they  were  published. 
Editions  of  the  book  appeared  in  rapid  succession, 
and  it  became  known  that  the  woman's  name 
was  Johanna  Ambrosius  ;  that  she  lived  in  the  re- 
mote village  of  Gross-Wersmeninken,  close  to 
the  Russian  border;  that  she  was  poor  and  ill. 
The  kind-hearted   Empress   was  moved   by  this 

» Poems,  By  Johanna  Amhrosius.  Edited  by  Professor 
Sdirattenthal.  Translated  by  Mary  J.  Safiord.  fl.Sa 
Roberts  Brothers,  Boston.  ^  ^  . 
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rumor,  and  sent  a  messenger,  not  only  with  decora- 
tions and  honors,  but  also  with  food  and  clothing, 
to  the  far-away  village  where  Johanna  Ambrosias 
lay  almost  dying.  It  is  fitting  that  the  American 
eoition  of  the  poems  should  be  dedicated  to  the 
woman  who  in  her  palace  heard  and  held  a  help- 
ing hand  to  her  sister  woman,  the  peasant  in  the 
hut.  This  peasant  had  been  obliged  to  perform 
the  hardest  and  most  menial  labor,  yet  those 
scarred,  toU-hardened  hands  have  penned  poetry 
which  within  the  past  two  years  has  moved  all 
Germany.  The  introduction  of  Johanna  Ambro- 
sius  to  the  world  is  due  for  the  most  part  to  Pro- 
fessor Karl  Weiss-Schrattenthal,  who  compiled 
and  published  the  pKjems  of  the  woman  bowed  by 
toil  and. illness.  Professor  Grimm  compares  her 
work  with  that  of  the  splendid  Italian  poet- woman, 
Ada  Negri,  who  sprang,  not  from  a  remote  country 
district,  but  from  the  restless  mass  of  those  who 
throng  the  factories.  In  the  lives  of  these  women 
we  see  embodied  historical  elements  which  require 
measurement  and  formulation,  and  in  other  poems 
we,  like  Grimm,  must  not  depatt  from  the  phrase 
*'  the  spirit  of  the  present."  Out  of  that  far-away 
Russian  border,  where  wmter  reigns  most  of  the 
year,  where  the  forests  are  thick  and  dark,  and 
where  many  villages  seem  almost  hopeless  in  their 
poverty,  where  the  winds  are  icy,  have  come  cheer 
tor  the  cheerless  and  courage  for  the  weak.  What 
braver  song  was  ever  written  by  a  lonely,  oppressed 
woman  than  this : 

A  song  of  my  creating, 

A  wondrous  song,  Pd  sing. 
Which,  like  the  fragrant  breeze  of  May, 

O'er  earth  its  flignt  would  wing. 
From  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west, 

A  way  break  in  a  trice 
And  give  to  all  mankind  sweet  rest. 

Toy,  peace,  and  Paradise. 

Unto  the  sick  and  dying 

Sweet  cordial  it  should  bring, 
The  sound  of  its  soft  pinion's  stroke 

Still  grief  and  sufTenng. 
'Mid  clank  ot  arms  and  conflict  hot. 

Fanning  courage  to  a  flame ; 
For  woe  men  cnmprehended  not 

Comfort  it  should  proclaim. 

But  where'er  sin  is  lurking 

With  cruel  serpent  e'e^ 
To  hurricane  swiftly  rising 

•Twill  sweep  it  in  the  sea. 
On  every  chink  in  house  of  pain 

A  cooling  balm  distill. 
The  temple  cleanse  from  every  stain, 

And  every  want  fulhll. 

And  if  this  song  succeeded 

Nor  fame  nor  gold  to  gain, 
I'd  wish  but  throw  my  lyre  down 

And  sing  no  other  strain. 
Unto  the  pine  woods  stealing. 

Lay  me  for  death's  repose, 
To  no  one  e'er  revealing 

Who  did  this  song  compose. 


The  old  house  in  which  Fenimore  Cooper  and 
his  wife  spent  the  first  years  of  their  married  life 
still  stands  on  the  Boston  Post  Road  near  Mamaro- 
neck,  N.  Y.  The  house  is  between  two  churches, 
Methodist  and  Roman  Catholic,  and  is  a  gam- 
brelroofed  structure  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
) ears  old.  Cooper  used  to  call  it  ''Closet  Hall," 
from  the  diminutive  sire  of  the  rooms.  Here  he 
wrote  the  **  Leathers tocking  Tales."  A  favorite 
walk  of  Cooper's  was  through  the  woods  to  Scars- 
dale  and  Klmsford.  At  the  latter  place  he  fre- 
quently met  Washington  Irving,  and,  it  is  said,  the 
twain  would  seek  the  old  tavern  and  drink  a  friendly 


tankard  together.    The  tavern  still  stands,  and  is 
about  to  be  reopened. 

The  Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  this  head  and  under  that 
of  Books  Received  include  all  received  by  The  Outlook 
during  the  week  ending  December  25.  This  weekly 
report  of  current  literature  will  be  supplemented  by  fuller 
reviews  of  the  more  important  works.1 

RELIGIOUS   AND  THEOLOGICAL 

Messages  of  To-Day  to  the  Men  of  To-Morrow^  by 
George  C.  Lorimer,  D.D.,  Minister  at  Tremont 
Temple  (American  Baptist  Publication  Society, 
Philadelphia),  consists,  we  judge,  of  sermons, 
though  the  texts  have  been  eliminated.  They 
deal  with  the  practical  and  ethical  side  of  life  rather 
than  with  either  dogmatic  theology  or  spiritual  ex- 
perience. Their  interest  lies  in  concrete  illustra- 
tions, gathered  from  a  wide  range  of  reading,  of  the 
simpler  and  more  fundamental  principles  for  the 
regulation  of  daily  life.  The  spirit  of  these  papers 
or  sermons  is  rather  that  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
than  that  of  the  Book  of  Psalms. 

In  The  Life  ofAlonzo  Ames  Miner,  S.  T,D.,  LL.D., 
by  George  H.  Emerson,  D.D.  (Universalist  Pub- 
lishing House,  Boston),  there  is  given  to  the  pub- 
lic a  biography  of  one  of  the  most  forceful,  striking, 
and  picturesque  figures  in  the  Boston  pulpit.  Writ- 
ten of  one  who  was  by  nature  a  warrior  and  who 
cultivated  the  gift  that  was  in  him,  and  by  one 
who,  in  virtue  of  his  position  as  a  representative 
of  the  Universalist  denomination  in  New  England, 
where  UniversalLsm  has  been  attacked  as  a  ve- 
neered form  of  infidelity,  has  had  developed  in  him 
the  polemical  g^ft,  if  not  the  polemical  nature,  this 
volume  is,  as  its  preface  frankly  avers,  "com- 
mended first  of  all  to  believers  in  the  Universalist 
interpretation  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  is  per- 
vaded throughout  by  what  we  may  call  a  Univer- 
salist atmosphere."  The  writer  appears  to  us  to 
see  more  clearly  the  errors  in  the  orthodoxy  against 
which  Universalism  was  a  protest  than  the  errors 
into  which  the  protesting  Universalists  themselves 
fall.  To  point  out,  however,  the  respects  in  which 
our  interpretation  of  this  chapter  of  New  England 
history  differs  from  that  of  Dr.  Emerson  is  out  of 
the  question  in  a  brief  notice  like  the  present.  Dr. 
Miner,  however,  was  not  by  any  means  a  mere 
denominationalist.  He  was  distinctively  a  Puritan 
in  the  structure  and  habit  of  his  mind.  This  Puri- 
tanism showed  itself  in  his  anti-slavery  attitude, 
and  even  more  in  his  reliance  upon  law  as  the  chief 
method  of  promoting  temperance  reform.  It  showed 
itself  scarcely  less  in  the  spirit  of  his  hostility  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Dr.  Emerson  says : 
"He  was  a  Luther!"  Perhaps,  but  a  Luther  out 
of  date.  A  more  honest,  earnest,  conscientious 
soul  never  preached  in  a  Puritan  pulpit.  But  con- 
science alone  is  a  quite  inadequate  foundation  for 
character,  quite  insufficient  as  a  guide  to  conduct. 
The  volume  is  handsomely  printed,  and  the  illus- 
trations are  excellent. 

The  second  edition  of  Dr.  Alfred  Cave's  Introduc- 
tion to  Theology :  Its  Principles^  Its  Branches,  Its 
Results,  and  Its  Literature  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York  City),  is  largely  rewritten.  The 
bibliographical  lists,  one  of  the  most  valuable  fea- 
tures of  the  work,  have  been  carefully  revised  to 
date.  Dr.  Cave's  definition  of  theology  is  one 
which  our  readers  have  often  found  in  The  Outlook 
— "  Theology  is  the  science  of  religion ;"  and  the 
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intdlectual  aspect  of  religion  is  fairly  well,  and 
perhaps  quite  adequately,  covered  by  his  definition 
of  it  as  *' human  perception  of  a  spiritual  world 
revealed."  Dr.  Cave  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
conservative,  though  a  liberal  conservative.  He 
describes  his  book  as  *'a  contribution  to  a  new 
theology;"  one  which  ** acknowledges  that  there 
have  been  religions  prior  to  and  alongside  of 
Christianity,  which  show  knowledge  of  a  higher 
spiritual  world ;"  one  which  •*  finds  revelation  out- 
side the  Bible  and  the  Christian  churches ;"  one 
which  **  finds  faith  outside  of  Christianity,"  and 
one  which,  still  further,  denying  the  subjectivism 
that  Dr.  Cave  regards  as  characteristic  of  Ritsclil 
and  his  school,  '*  finds  objective  cause  for  religion  in 
a  spiritual  universe  which  reveals  itself."  His  vol- 
ume is,  however,  simply  an  introduction  to  theol- 
ogy ;  a  book  of  definitions  rather  than  of  opinions ; 
descriptive  rather  than  dogmatic. 

LITERATURE 

Three  books  have  appeared  during  the  week  of 
special  interest  to  students  of  literature.  The  first 
is  Spenser's  Britomart^  edited  by  Mary  E.  Litch- 
field. (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.)  It  is  high  time  that 
the  most  charming  of  Spenser's  heroines  is  made 
betttr  known.  Her  story  is  told  in  Books  III., 
IV.,  and  V.  of  the  *'  Faerie  Queene."  The  adven- 
tures of  this  **  lady  knight "  remind  one  of  Rosa- 
lind's. The  introduction  and  notes  are  admirable, 
and  we  aie  glad  to  see  that  the  latter  have  been 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages  instead  of  at  the 

end  of  the  book. By  a  curious  coincidence,  the 

next  two  books  are  on  the  immortal  subject  of 
Iphigenia.  Goethe's  Iphigenie  (D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston)  has  been  edited  by  Dr.  Lewis  Rhoades. 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  Racine's  Iphightie 
has  been  edited  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Durrea  Wocdward, 
of  Columbia  University.  Both  books  are  valuable 
aids  to  the  better  appreciation  of  Greek  as  well  as 
of  (^rman  and  French  tragedy.  (The  American 
Book  Company,  New  York.) 

Mr.  George  Haven  Putnam  has  now  published 
the  second  volume  of  his  Books  and  Their  Makers 
dunuf^  the  Middle  Ages.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.)  We  reserve  for  longer  notice  the 
continuation  of  this  interesting  history. 

NOVELS   AND  TALES 

Tlte  Princess  DhirSe^  by  Clementina  Black,  is  a 

romantic  story  of  the  adventures  of  the  heiress  to  a 

.petty  German  principality.     It  has  a  pure,  pretty 

love  story,  and  is  written  with  spirit.     (Longmans, 

Green    &   Co.,  New    York.) Dora    Grecnwell 

McChesney  has  also  written  a  romantic  tale  of  love, 
fttatecraf  t,  and  adventure.  The  time  is  that  of  the 
great  English  "  Rebellion,"  and  the  leading  charac- 
ter is  Miriam  Cromwell^  Royalist.  A  little  more 
conciseness  and  a  little  less  of  the  rather  awkwardly 
managed  antique  diction  would  have  improved  the 
book.     (W.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh.) 

POEMS 

T%e  Imas :  the  CkHdren  of  the  Sun^  a  poem  by 
Mr.  Telford  Groesbeck,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Eric  Pape 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York),  is  fortunately 
prefaced  by  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Clements 
.Marfcham,  and  is  as  fortunately  supplemented  by 
a  history  of  the  Incas  in  prose.  The  text  between 
b  an  attempt  at  a  long  poem.  However  interest- 
ing the  historv  of  the  Incas  may  be,  its  narration 
in  this  latter  form  by  Mr.  Groesbeck  makes  one 
suspect  that  be  has  mistaken  his  vocation. 


A  timely  and  important  book  to  all  interested  in 
the  distinctive  features  of  American  architecture  is 
Miss  Harriet  Monroe's  study  of  the  life  and  works 
oi John  Wellborn  Root  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co- 
Boston),  which   we  reserve  for  longer  notice. ' 

The  last  volume  of  The  Portfolio  (Macmillan  & 
Co,  New  York)  has  to  do  with  "Royal  English 
Bookbinding,"  a  monograph  written  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Davenport,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  is  of 
especial  interest  now  that  greater  general  notice  is 
being  taken  of  the  art  of  bookbinding. 

HISTORY 

Mr.  William  Miller  is  the  author  of  an  admirable 
book,  the  latest  addition  to  "  The  Story  of  the 
Nations"  Series.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.)  The  subject  is  The  Balkans:  Rumania^ 
Bulgaria^  Servia^  and  Montenegro. A  well- 
known  author  of  a  well-known  series,  "  France  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,"  "  England  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  etc.,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wormeley 
Latimer,  has  now  added  to  it  an  excellent  volume, 
Italy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  (A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.,  Chicago.)  This  history  was  not  an  easy 
one  to  write,  but  the  recent  history  of  few  countries 
has  been  more  involved  than  that  of  Italy  in  our 
century.  The  early  indications  of  the  struggle  for 
liberty,  the  long  reigns  of  Gregory  XVI.  and  Pius 
IX.,  the  Venetian  revolution  and  the  career  of 
Daniele  Manin,  the  more  important  overturning 
under  Charles  Albert,  the  wonderful  work  accom- 
plished by  Victor  Emmanuel,  Cavour,  Mazzini, 
and  Garibaldi,  the  advents  of  Pope  Leo  and  King 
Humbert,  the  silent  struggle  of  the  Papacy  to 
regain  tem{>oral  power,  and  the  well-deserved  fiasco 
of  the  Italians  in  their  attempt  to  establish  a 
colonial  kingdom — any  one  of  these  is  a  subject 
by  itself  for  a  book.  The  combination  of  them  all 
into  a  moderate-sized  volume  has  been  success- 
fully done  by  Mrs.  Latimer,  and  she  has  added 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  her  well-written  text  by 
including  between  twenty  and  thirty  capital  por- 
traits. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

Solomon  Crowd's  Christmas  Pockets  (Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York)  is  the  title  given  by  Ruth 
McEnery  Stuart  to  a  collection  of  short  stories  for 
children.  There  are  eight  stories,  and  two  anecdotal 
poems.  The  last,  "  May  Be  So,"  is  charming  in 
its  simplicity  and  fancy.  Two  of  the  stories  are  in 
Mrs.  Stuart's  best  vein — the  story  that  gives  the 
book  its  title,  and  "  Blinks."  "  Little  Mother 
Quackalina  "  will  surely  be  a  bedtime  favorite. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

For  old  New  Yorkers  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
pleasanter  reading  than  Abram  C.  Dayton's  Last 
Days  of  Knickerbocker  Life.  The  younger  genera- 
tion also  must  take  pleasure  in  learning  of  the 
ways  of  their  ancestors.  The  book  well  deserves 
the  present  new  edition.  Mr.  Dayton,  who  died  in 
1877,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  spent  some  years  abroad, 
and  upon  his  return  was  surprised  to  see  how  old 
New  York  social  customs  of  his  eariy  years  were 
changing — customs  many  of  which  were  very  simi- 
lar to  those  he  had  founa  existing  in  Dutch  towns. 
Hence  this  book,  which  is  a  perfect  mine  of  treas- 
ure to  the  historical  novelist  and  student  of  old- 
time  manners.  This  edition  is  appropriately  illus- 
trated with  pictures  of  New  York  scenes,  1830-1840. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 
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Literary  Notes 

— The  "  St.  James's  Gazette  "  says  that  the  Queen 
will  personally  dictate  and  revise  a  biography  of 
herself,  which  will  appear  in  1897. 

—"The  Month,"  of  which  Vol.  I.,  No.  I.  lies 
before  us,  is  to  be  to  the  "  Critic  "  much  what  the 
"  Nation  "  is  to  the  "  Evening  Post."  This  first 
issue  has  about  a  hundred  pages  of  signed  con- 
tributions, reviews,  and  "  Lounger "  talks  about 
books,  art,  plays,  and  things ;  all  selected  from 
the  weekly  issues  of  the  "  Critic."  Many  portraits 
are  printed — F^lix  Gras,  Kipling,  Porter,  Nansen, 
Leo  XIII.,  etc.,  etc.  Mr.  Aldrich,  Mr.  Stockton, 
Mr.  Bliss  Carman,  and  Dr.  Rulfe  are  among  the 
writers.  Our  long  and  cordial  admiration  for  the 
"  Critic  "  leads  us  to  wish  this  new  enterprise  all 
possible  success. 

— An  English  paper  tells  of  the  blunders  made 
by  those  who  make  mistakes  as  to  the  titles  of  books. 
"  Enoch  in  a  Garden  "  stands  to-day  for  "  Enoch 
Arden."  It  takes  some  head-scratching,  however, 
to  make  out  *•  Pharaoh's  Life  of  Christ "  to  be 
"  Dean  Farrar*8  Life  of  Christ,"  "  Frenchie  Omens  " 
**  French  Heroines,"  "  The  Treakle  in  the  Storm  " 
"  Tracked  in  the  Storm,"  or  "  Play  Actress  and 
Cricket  in  the  Pandemonium  Library  "  for  *♦  The 
Play  Actress,  by  Crockett,  in  the  Pseudonym 
Library." 

— The  little  programme  for  the  coming  year 
published  by  the  "Churchman"  is  typical,  in  its 
exquisite  typography  and  general  tastefulness,  of 
the  fine  artistic  sense  which  presides  over  the  mak- 
ing of  that  journal.  The  Outlook  has  had  occasion 
before  to  comment  on  the  charm  of  its  illustra- 
tion ;  that  charm  is  distinctly  felt  in  the  miniature 
pictures  which  appear  in  this  announcement.  But 
a  great  deal  more  appears  also  in  the  form  of  a 
list  of  contributors  notable  for  ability,  character, 
influence,  and  position.  Dr.  George  S.  "Mallory, 
editor  of  the  "  Churchman,"  is,  as  the  readers  of 
The  Outlook  probably  know,  one  of  the  best- 
informed  men  in  the  Episcopal  Church  regarding 
its  constitution  and  organic  law.  His  paper  at 
the  recent  Church  Congress  was  notably  clear  and 
vigorous. 

— In  the  "Review  of  Reviews"  a  statistician 
estimates  the  annual  aggregate  of  the  circulation 
of  the  papers  of  the  worid  at  12,000,000,000  copies. 
He  says  :  "  To  grasp  the  idea  of  this  magnitude  we 
may  state  that  it  would  cover  no  fewer  than  10,450 
square  miles  of  surface ;  that  it  is  printed  on  781 ,250 
tons  of  paper,  and,  further,  that  if  the  number  (12,- 
000,000,000)  represented,  instead  of  copies,  seconds, 
it  would  take  over  333  years  for  them  to  elapse.  In 
lieu  of  this  arrangement,  we  might  press  and  pile 
them  vertically  upward  to  gradually  reach  our  highest 
mountains.  Topping  all  these,  and  even  the  high- 
est Alps,  the  pile  would  reach  the  magpiificent  alti- 
tude of  490,  or,  in  round  numbers,  500  miles.  Cal- 
culating that  the  average  man  spends  five  minutes 
reading  his  paper  in  the  day  (this  is  a  vety  low 
estimate),  we  find  that  the  people  of  the  world 
altogether  annually  occupy  time  equivalent  to 
100,000  years  reading  the  papers." 

— Commemorating  the  diate  of  the  Browning 
marriage  half  a  century  ago,  and  of  Browning's 
death  seven  years  ago,  a  Browning  memorial  ser- 
vice was  recently  held  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary- 
lebone,  London.  The  invitation  cards  were  fac- 
similes of  the  marriage  entry  in  the  parish  register; 
on  the  back,  together  with  portraits  of  husband 
and  wife,  verses  from   the  works  of  each  were 


printed,  and  also  this  pa.ssage  from  Mrs.  Suther- 
land Orr's  "  Life  of  Browning :" 

Then  (i8Sl) .  as  on  each  succeeding  visit  paid  to  London 
with  his  wife,  be  commemorated  his  marriage  in  a  manner 


all  his  own.  He  went  to  the  church  in  which  it  had  been 
solemnized  and  kbsed  the  paving-stones  in  front  of  the 
door. 

Dean  Farrar  preached  the  sermon,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  said  that  there  was  scarcely  another 
instance  of  two  poets  enriching  a  century  with 
song  while  owing  their  best  happiness  to  their 
union  in  marriage. 

— It  is  announced  that,  under  the  editorship  of 
Maud  Wilder  Goodwin,  Alice  Carrington  Royce, 
and  Ruth  Putnam,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  New 
York  History  Club,  there  will  be  published  in  this 
city  during  the  coming  year  the  Half-Moon  Series 
of  Papers  on  Historic  New  York.  Among  the 
subjects  of  these  pamphlets  will  be  :  "  The  Stadt 
Huys  of  New  Amsterdam,"  by  Alice  Morse  Earle  ; 
"The  Fourteen  Miles  Round,"  by  Alfred  Bishop 
Mason  and  Manr  Murdoch  Mason  ;  "  Wall  Street," 
by  Oswald  Garrison  Villard ;  "Anneke  Jans' 
Farm,"  by  Ruth  Putnam  ;  "  The  Bowery,"  by  Ed- 
ward Ringwood  Hewitt  and  Mary  Ashley  Hewitt ; 
"  King's  College,"  by  John  B.  Pine  ;  "  Old  Wells 
and  Watercourses,"  by  George  E.  Waring,  Jr. ; 
"  Governor's  Island,"  by  Blanche  Wilder  Bellamy  ; 
"  Defenses  of  Old  New  York,"  by  F.  D.  Grant ; 
"Old  Greenwich,"  by  Elizabeth  Bisland ;  and 
"  Tammany  Hall,"  by  Talcott  Williams.  The  en- 
terprise  is  strictly  educational,  the  aim  being  to 
do  for  this  city  what  the  Old  South  Leaflets  have 
accomplished  for  Boston,  though  on  different  lines. 
The  pamphlets  will  be  issued  monthly,  at  five  cents 
per  copy.  Subscriptions  (fifty  cents  per  year)  mav 
be  sent  to  Brentano's,  31  Union  Square,  New  York 
City,  where  single  numbers  will  be  on  sale. 

Books  Received 

For  tht  week  ending  December  23^  i8qb 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY, 
PHILADELPHIA 

Lorimer,  George  C,  D.D.    Messages  of  To-Day  to  the 
Men  of  To-Morrow.    $1.50. 

AMERICAN   BOOK  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Kelly,  Mrs.  M.  A.  B.    Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neigh- 
bors.   SOcts. 
Waldo,  Frank.    ElemeDtarv  Meteorology.    $1.50. 
Racine's  Iphig^nie.    Edited  by  B.  D.  Woodward.    60  cts. 

THE  BIGLOW  ft  MAIN  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Sankey.  Ira  D.,  James  Granahan,  and  G.  C.  Stebbins. 
Sacred  Songs.    No.  L    25  cts. 

WILLIAM   BLACKWOOD  ft  SONS.  EDINBURGH 

McChesney,  Dora  G.    Miriam  Cromwell,  Royalist. 

THE  CHRISTIAN   LITERATURE  CO.,  NEW    YORK 

Ludlow,  James  M.,  D.D.    The  Age  of  the  Crusades.    $1. 

GINN  ft  CO.,  BOSTON 

Spenser's  Britomart.    Edited  by  Mary  E.  Litchfield. 

D.  C.   HEATH   ft  CO.,  BOSTON 

Goethe's   Iphi^nie  auf  Tauris.    Edited  by   Lewis   A. 
Rhoades.    70  cts. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  ft  CO.,  BOSTON 

Monroe,  Harriet.    John  Wellborn  Root.    $6. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  ft  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Black,  Clementina.    The  Princess  D^siree.    $1.25. 

A.  C.  MYLURG  ft  CO.,  CHICAGO 

Latimer,  Elizabeth  W.    Italy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
$2.50. 

G.   P.   PUTNAM'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK 

Dayton,  Abram  C.    Last  Days  of  Knickerbocker  Life  in 

New  York.    $2.50. 
Miller,  William.    The  Balkans.    $1.50. 
Putnam,  George  Haven.    Books  and  Their  Makers  dur- 


ing the  Middle  Ages.    Vol  II.    12 
Groesbeck,  Telford.    The  Incas.    $2. 

UNIVERSALIST  PUBLISHING   HO 

Emerson,  George  H.,  D.D.    Life  of  Alonzo  Ames  Miner 
$2. 
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Church  History  tions  and  to  instruct  the  Prudential  Committee  to 

In  1888  the  late  Dr.  Schaff  founded  the  Ameri.^i?<^^«  ^^fj^  ^7  la^ge  .f  mounte ;  but^  what  can 


can  Society  of  Church  History.  On  December  31, 
1896,  the  American  Historical  Association  accepted 
the  terms  of  union  proposed  by  the  Society  of 
Church  History,  whereby  it  elected  to  membership 
all  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  established  a 
section  to  be  devoted  to  Church  History,  which 


the  Committee  do  when  it  sees  the  receipts  for  the 
current  year  decreasing  $25,000  for  three  months 
when  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year? 
The  expenence  of  the  American  Board  is  typical. 
No  class  of  men  have  on  their  hands  a  more  diffi- 
cult problem  than  those  who  are  seeking  to  admin- 


wUl  henceforth  be  afeature  of  the  annual  meetings  *  »'f  *•>?  ^*"^  affaire  of  the  various  missionary 


of  the  Association.  This  section  will  be  analogous 
to  the  sections  on  different  branches  of  philan- 
thropic work  represented  in  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction.  It  will  meet 
simaltaneously  with  the  general  body,  and  in  it  all 
papers  upon  church  historv  will  be  read.  These 
will  afterward  be  published,  if  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance,  along  with  the  other  papers  of  the 
AjAodation.  The  section,  moreover,  will  have  its 
own  chairman  and  secretary.  These  officers  for 
the  first  year  are  Professor  George  P.  Fisher,  of 
Yale  University,  and  Professor  Samuel  Macaulay 
Jackson,  of  the  New  York  University.  The  pro- 
gnune  for  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  was  a 
varied  one.  The  Papacv  in  the  ninth  century,  the 
attitude  of  the  Latin  Church  towards  the  classics 
in  the  early  Middle  Age,  the  Papal  censure  of  the 
teachings  of  Antonio  Roimini,  were  discussed  in 
successive  papers.  Protestantism  was  also  remem- 
bered. John  Eliot,  the  Apostie  to  the  Indians  ; 
John  Wesley,  the  Founder  of  Methodism;  the 
Soaety  of  Friends  and  slavery  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  Hobart  and  Mayhew  controver- 
sies in  New  England — these  topics  were  fittingly 
handled.  Two  papers  had  novel  subjects :  the 
Amsterdam  Correspondence  (the  letters  from  early 
Dutch  and  German  Reformed  Churches  to  the 
Classts  of  Amsterdam,  which  ruled  them),  and  the 
Colony  of  the  Laborists  in  Maryland,  an  extinct 
colony  of  Protestant  sectaries. 

The  American  Board 

The  statement  is  often  made  that  the  American 
Board  went  through  last  year  without  debt,  and 
that  its  financial  condition  is  satisfactory.  There 
is  a  measure  of  truth  in  this  statement,  but  it  is 
truth  mixed  with  much  error.  The  debt  was  re- 
moved by  the  generous  gifts  of  individuals,  with 
the  understanding  that  they  should  not  affect  the 
regular  gifts.  But  the  Board  was  then  obliged  to 
cut  down  its  appropriations  by  ^70,000,  and  b^ause 
of  that  reduction  it  closed  its  year  without  a  debt. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  that 
redaction  came  largely  from  the  missionaries  and 
from  the  appropriations  for  work ;  that  it  caused 
great  suffering  on  the  field,  and  also  crippled  many 
forms  of  service  which  are  essential  to  the  success 
of  missionary  enterprise.  The  new  year  will  begin 
with  the  same  reduced  appropriations,  which  fact 
will  carry  consternation  to  many  who  have  already 
sacrificed  almost  to  the  extreme  limit.  The  follow- 
ing iUostratiotts  make  this  fact  plain.  The  Foochow 
3dissicm  asked  for  about  |6,000  for  all  its  work,  and 
the  som  was  very  modest  indeed,  but  the  Board 
could  give  but  f4,000.  The  Marathi  Mission  asked 
for  something  less  than  ^15,000,  but  the  Board 
could  give  only  $8,000.  It  is  very  well  for  the 
annual  meeting  to  urge  a  restoration  of  appropria- 


enterprises.  The  committees  cannot  coin  money. 
They  are  dependent  upon  the  churches  and  upon 
individual  givers.  They  ought  not  to  be  expected 
to  eive  their  time  to  the  details  of  administration, 
and  also  to  securing  funds,  and  least  of  all  ought 
the  noble  men  and  women  who  have  given  up  so 
much  at  home  to  enter  the  foreign  field  be  com- 
pelled to  see  their  work  hampered,  and  themselves 
to  suffer,  because  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  those 
who,  in'spite  of  all  business  depression,  are  still  able 
to  do  all  that  is  required. 

The  Council  of  Seventy 

The  Council  of  Seventy  is  an  organization  of 
Biblical  scholars  of  various  colleges  and  theologi- 
cal seminaries.  Its  first  meeting  was  held  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  December  11  and  12.  The 
object  of  this  CouncU  is  to  interest  people  in  the 
historical  study  of  the  Bible.  This  Council  also 
directs  the  American  Institute  of  Christian  Litera- 
ture, which  aims  to  promote  a  systematic  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  as  interpreted  in  the  best  light  of 
to-day,  and  to  increase  the  facilities  for  obtaining 
such  knowledge.  The  President's  annual  report 
showed  that  there  were  seventy-five  students  in 
Hebrew,  forty-four  in  Greek,  fifteen  in  '.the  English 
Bible,  and  one  in  Arabic.  In  the  "  Guild  for  Read- 
ing Work  "  were  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  mem- 
bers, one-half  of  whom  were  men.  Fineen  summer 
schools  were  held,  and  in  these  schools  thirty-three 
instructors  were  employed,  and  fifty-eight  courses 
offered.  A  committee  was  appointed  at  the  meet- 
ing to  investigate  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  in 
American  colleges.  It  was  felt  that  there  should 
be  in  the  colleges  elective  courses  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  which  should  be  historical  in 
their  nature,  taking  up  facts,  literature,  and  teach- 
ing, and  that  those  courses  should  be  arranged  for 
the  special  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  expect  to 
enter  the  ministry.  The  indefatigable  leader  in 
this  work  is  President  Harper,  of  Chicago.  The 
movement  is  significant  because  it  is  one  of  the 
many  signs  of  the  well-nigh  universal  interest  in 
the  study  of  the  Bible  which  is  now  felt  in  our 
country. 

Dr.  Morris  and  Lane  Seminary 

Few,  if  any,  men  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  cf 
the  United  States  deserve  more  honorable  recog- 
nition for  their  distinguished  services  than  the  Rev. 
E.  D.  Morris,  D.D.,  who,  after  neariy  thirty  years  of 
labor  in  its  behalf,  has  retired  from  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  In  the  midst  of  great  difficulties, 
and  often  when  followed  by  misrepresentation  on 
the  part  of  those  who  ought  to  nave  supported 
him,  he  has  been  loyal  to  the  trusts  committed 
to  his  hands.  His  retirement  from  the  position 
which  he  has  long  and  so  honorably  filled  was 
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appropriately  recognized  by  the  Seminary.  He  has 
been  made  Professor  Emeritus,  his  salary  to  be 
continued  at  one-half  the  full  kmount  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  On  the  occasion  of  his  leav- 
ing his  duties  in  Cincinnati  quite  remarkable  meet- 
ings were  held.  On  one  day  addresses  were  delivered 
by  representatives  of  Auburn,  Union,  Princeton, 
McCormick,  and  other  seminaries,  and  Dr.  Morris 
himself  read  a  paper  of  great  interest  and  value, 
recounting  the  thirty  years  of  his  life  at  Lane. 
But  perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of  the 
occasion  was  the  banquet  given  in  his  honor  on 
Monday  evening,  December  21,  by  the  larger  circle 
of  his  friends  in  Cincinnati.  It  was  participated  in 
by  Bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Episcopalian, 
and  Methodist  Churches,  by  Judges  of  the  Courts, 
by  the  Mayor,  by  the  President  and  Professors  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  by  the  venerable 
Jewish  Rabbi  Wise.  Ex-Governor  Cox,  of  Ohio, 
presided.  The  prayer  of  invocation  was  offered  by 
the  Rev.  John  Mackey,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral.  Such  gatherings  do  more  than  honor 
the  man  in  whose  interests  the  guests  assemble ; 
they  are  a  recognition  of  the  essential  unity  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  fact  that  when  men  become 
interested  in  the  deepest  and  most  vital  realities 
they  get  near  together. 

Systematic  Beneficence 

The  Baptist  churches  have  a  Commission  on 
Systematic  Beneficence,  which  has  held  several 
conferences  at  which  the  general  subject  has  been 
fully  and  freely  discussed.  We  have  seen  no  full 
report  of  the  meetings,  and  do  not  purpose  to  give 
any  account  of  their  proceedings.  Enough  to  say 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  is  T.  S. 
Barbour,  and  the  Secretaiy  B.  F.  Dennison,  The 
statement  made  by  these  gentlemen  over  their  own 
names  in-  the  **  Examiner  **  shows  that  the  subject 
is  receiving  careful  attention  among  Baptists.  Tneir 
action  is  one  which  may  wisely  be  commended  in  a 
time  when  the  various  mifsionary  societies  are 
mourning  so  keenly  over  their  depleted  treasuries. 
What  is  the  best  solution  of  the  problems  which 
are  facing  the  various  forms  of  Christian  activity  ? 
Traditional  measures  have  been  tried,  and  have 
failed.  The  large  givers  are  generally  giving  liber- 
ally, perhaps  quite  as  liberally  as  possible ;  and 
yet  the  societies  are  obliged  to  contract  their  ex- 
penditures, and  the  missionaiies,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  are  sadly  restricted.  Is  not  the  remedy  to 
be  found  in  more  system  in  giving?  If  all  the 
churches,  or  even  a  large  proportion  of  them,  could 
be  prevailed  u{>on  to  aJopt  a  comprehensive  plan 
of  systematic  giving  which  should  aim  not  so 
much  at  large  contributions  from  the  wealthy  as  to 
collect  small  sums  from  the  many  who  can  give 
but  little,  the  result  would  be  instant  relief  to  the 
sadly  embarrassed  missionary  boards.  The  plan 
is  simple,  and  can  be  adjusted  to  all  churches.  It 
asks  all  the  members  of  the  congregation  to  con- 
tribute some  amount,  however  small,  toward  the 
common  work,  the  cause  to  which  that  sum  goes 
either  being  designated  by  the  giver  or  left  to  a 
committee.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  been  able 
to  float  large  enterprises  because  they  have  learned 
the  value  of  system  in  giving,  and  have  not  despised 
the  small  amounts.  If  the  large  and  rich  Prot- 
estant churches  would  adopt  some  such  plan,  their 
example  would  be  followed  by  the  smaller  and 
poorer  ones,  the  amounts  raised  for  charities  and 
missions  would  be  greatly  increased,  while  those 


who  feel  that  they  can  do  little,  and  therefore  will 
do  nothing,  would  gain  what  now  they  are  losing, 
namely,  the  privilege  of  knowing  that  they  have  a 
part  in  the  common  work  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  Churches  and  the  Colleges 

The  recent  call  of  the  Rev.  Fritz  W.  Baldwin, 
D.D.,  of  Trinity  Congregational  Church,  East 
Orange,  to  a  professorship  in  Bates  College,  which 
under  the  circumstances  was  extremely  flattering, 
but  which  at  last  has  been  declined,  affords  us  an 
opportunity  of  saying  a  few  things  which  we  think 
need  to  be  said  concerning  colleges  and  churches. 
Dr.  Baldwin  is  a  man  of  eminent  ability,  of  that 
intuitive  quality  which  does  the  best  work  in  the 
Christian  pulpit.  His  Alma  Mater,  recognizing  his 
gifts,  naturally  desired  to  possess  his  services.  The 
question  has  been  decided  in  the  way  in  which 
we  believe  such  quesdons  usually  ought  to  be, 
namely,  in  favor  of  the  church  and  against  the  col- 
lege. The  men  who  are  most  useful  in  the  pulpit, 
of  course,  are  desired  by  the  college,  but  the  num- 
ber of  persons  of  high  grade  who  are  preparing  for 
the  positions  of  teacher  and  professor  is  larger 
than  that  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Those  who 
enter  the  pulpit  do  not  all  possess  the  same  gifts. 
Many  have  executive  ability ;  many  are  admirable 
pastors ;  such  men,  if  circumstances  favor,  may, 
without  loss,  accept  collegiate  positions ;  but  the 
men  of  intuition  and  of  spiritual  genius  are  not  so 
numerous  that  any  can  be  spared  from  the  pulpit. 
It  Ls  high  time  to  protest  against  the  drain  which 
is  being  made  on  the  pulpit  in  behalf  of  the  col- 
lege. It  may  be  said  that  the  work  is  essentially 
the  same,  and  that  the  privilege  of  ministering  to 
the  young  is  a  great  and  honorable  one.  That  is 
tiue,  but  every  large  and  well-organized  church  is 
itself  a  small  university,  and  every  preacher  of  the 
kind  which  we  have  mentioned  has  a  far  larger 
field  of  service  in  his  church  than  he  could  have  as 
a  college  professor.  I^et  the  men  trained  for  col- 
legiate positions  take  such  positions ;  and  let  the 
men  who  have  proved  themselves  specially  gifted 
as  interpreters  of  the  Divine  Word  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  places  to  which  God,  by  the  giving 
of  such  abilities,  has  evidently  called  them. 

A  Growing  Evil 

When,  a  few  years  ago,  the  representatives  of 
some  excellent  cause  suggested  that  a  Sunday  be  set 
apart  for  the  special  consideration  of  its  interests, 
there  seemed  nothing  incongruous  in  the  sugges- 
tion ;  but  those  suggestions  have  now  multiplied 
until  they  have  become  a  positive  burden  to  most 
pastors  and  a  positive  injury  to  the  work  of  most 
churches.  The  various  missionary  societies  sug- 
gest that  special  Sundays  be  devoted  to  their 
work ;  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
desires  a  special  Sunday  for  its  work  ;  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  wishes  its  Sunday  ; 
and  other  causes  continue  the  request,  until  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  anywhere 
from  twelve  to  twenty  Sundays  are  asked  for  in 
the  interests  of  various  forms  of  Christian  work,  all 
good  in  themselves,  but  all  of  which  ought  to  be 
promoted  in  other  ways.  It  is  often  embarrassing 
for  a  minister  to  be  compelled  to  decline  a  request 
which  is  eamestiy  and  courteously  presented  to 
him,  but  the  number  of  such  requests  has  grown 
so  that  it  is  almost  if  not  quite  impossible  in  any 
large  church  to  give  to  them  serious  consideration. 
We  venture  to  suggest  that  the  movement  in  be- 
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half  of  special  Sundays  for  special  causes  has 
already  gone  too  far.  The  church  has  other  func- 
tions besides  that  of  stimulating  interest  in  mission- 
ary and  benevolent  activities,  however  good  those 
may  be.  Its  individual  members  have  certain 
rights  which  ought  always  to  be  respected,  and 
even  jealously  guarded.  Other  and  better  ways 
may  be  found  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  soci- 
eties and  charities. 

Two  New  Phases  of  Home  Mission  Work 
The  Acting  Board  of  the  American  Christian 
Missionary  Society  is  taking  steps  to  put  into  oper- 
ation the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  recent  General  Convention  of  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  at  Springfield,  111. :  '*  In  order  more  thor- 
oughly to  enlist  our  brotherhood  in  the  work  of 
Home  Missions,  Resolved,  That  we  instruct  our 
Secretary  to  plan  if  possible  to  interest  special 
congregations,  or  groups  of  congregations,  in  par- 
ticular mission  points,  and  have  them  take  these 
points  as  their  especial  field  of  work  to  be  done 
through  the  Home  Boaid.*'  Many  pastors  have 
felt  that  they  would  be  better  able  to  interest  the 
churches  in  home  missions  if  some  particular  place 
were  assigned  to  them  as  the  field  of  their  special 
work.  The  Board  has  been  consulting  with  a 
number  of  the  most  influential  churches  which 
feel  the  great  need  of  enlarging  the  work,  and  plans 
are  being  made  to  have  the  churches  assume  the 
work  in  certain  fields,  either  individually  or  in 
groups.  It  is  believed  that  this  will  prove  a  great  in- 
centive, and  will  result  in  general  increased  interest 
and  enlargement  of  the. work.  It  will  afford  a 
»p>ecial  opportunity,  and  be  the  ground  for  a  strong 
plea  to  the  churches  to  enter  the  doors  open  and 
effectual  which  the  Lord  has  placed  before  them. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  from  $300  to  $500, 
together  with  what  can  be  raised  on  the  field,  will 
support  a  minister  who  will  preach,  ot^nize  new 
churches,  build  up  weak  ones,  and  do  the  general 
work  of  an  evangelist  and  pastor  where  it  is  so 
much  needed,  many  strong  churches  will,  no 
doubt,  say :  **  We  will  take  thr.t  as  our  part  of  the 
work,  and  will  see  that  the  missionary  is  kept  in 
that  field  until  the  work  there  is  self-supporting.'* 
The  Board,  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Cincinnati,  in 
order  to  unify  the  general  work,  voted  also  to 
unite  with  the  State  Missionary  Boards  of  New 
York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  Florida,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  and 
the  Indian  Territory  in  planting  and  sustaining 
missions.  In  these  States  the  harvest  is  white  and 
the  laborers  are  few.  They  are  thus  entered  into 
by  laborers  who  will  receive  wages  and  gather 
fnrit  unto  life  eternal.  These  two  new  steps  will 
insure  greater  efficiency  and  larger  results  in  home 
missionary  work. 

In  Memory  of  the  Brownings 
The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  and  Robert  Browning  has  recently 
been  celebrated  with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  the 
Marylebooe  Church  in  London.  So  far  as  was 
possible  under  the  circumstances,  others  besides 
membeis  of  the  Establishment  were  asked  to  co- 
operate, but,  as  the  "  British  Weekly  "  properly 
suggested,  it  would  have  been  still  more  fitting  if 
the  services  had  been  held  in  a  Nonconformist 
chapel,  for,  as  is  well  known,  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Browning  were  loyal  Nonconformists.    Mrs.  Brown- 


ing in  one  of  her  letters  wrote :  "  We  all  have  our 
prejudices — some  on  one  subject,  some  on  another — 
and  I,  consciously  to  myself,  with  the  rest.  Only 
I  would  aspire  to  love  even  as  to  truth ;  and  in 
speaking  of  Christ's  Church  1  would  not  lift  one 
denomination  over  the  head  of  another.  I  would 
reverence  the  Churches,  Also,  I  am  not  a  Baptist, 
but  a  Congregational  Christian  in  the  holding  of 
my  private  opinions."  The  same  was  true  of  Rob- 
ert Browning.  Browning  Hall  in  Walworth,  South 
London,  which  is  now  the  home  of  the  Social 
Settlement,  of  which  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Stead  is  the 
Warden,  was  the  Congr^^gational  church  in  which 
Robert  Browning  was  baptized,  and  where  his 
parents  were  membeis.  The  poets  were  liberal 
and  generous  in  their  views,  but  always,  as  has 
been  clearly  shown,  loyal  to  their  faith.  However, 
the  service  in  London  in  their  memory  was  in  many 
respects  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Dean  Farrar,  who  made  special  men- 
tion of  the  optimism  of  the  Brownings.  In  the 
course  of  his  sermon  Dean  Farrar  said  that  Mr. 
Browning  had  once  told  him  that  the  line  which 
expressed  his  deepest  faith  was  this : 

He  at  least  believed  in  Soul, 
Was  very  sure  of  God. 

The  Paddington  Chapel,  in  the  same  part  of  Lon- 
don, was  where  Mrs.  Browning*8  parents  worshiped 
in  her  childhood,  during  the  ministry  of  the  late 
Rev  James  Stratten.  The  service  m  memory  of 
these  two  authors  was  happily  conceived,  for  few  of 
the  poets  ot  our  time  have  had  a  more  vital  influ- 
ence in  behalf  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  has  some- 
rimes  seemed  to  us  that  if  Mrs.  Browning  were  to 
have  indicated  which  of  her  writings  best  expressed 
her  deepest  teligious  convictions,  it  would  be  this 
from  **  Aurora  Leigh  :'* 

The  man  most  man,  with  tenderest  human  hands, 
Works  best  for  men,  as  God  in  Nazareth. 

The  Clergy  and  the  Nonconformists 

A  striking  editorial  in  the  "  Guardian,"  of  Lon- 
don, of  December  16,  is  entitled  "  The  Clergy  and 
the  Nonconformists,"  Representatives  of  the 
Evangelical  Free  Churches,  in  a  body  known  as 
"  The  Free  Church  Council,"  are  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing in  London  early  in  1897,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  has  not  only  offered  hospitality  to  dele- 
gates on  his  own  account,  but  has  suggested  to  the 
Church  people  of  his  diocese  through  the  medium 
of  the  "Diocesan  Chronicle"  that  some  of  them 
might  like  to  join  him  **  in  offering  such  a  sign  of 
personal  good  will  to  those  from  whom  in  many 
respects  they  were  necessarily  separated."  "  The 
Bishop  does  not  disguise  the  fact  *  that  some  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Council  may  very  possibly 
be  found  to  be  polemical  against  the  position  of 
our  Church,*  but  that  does  not  deter  him  from  ex- 
pressing his  sympathy  with  the  practical  and  moral 
part  of  their  work,  or  from  praying  that  they  may 
be  guided  in  the  ways  of  truth  and  peace."  This 
utterance  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  is  sigpiificant 
in  itself,  but  no  more  so  than  the  editorial  on  it  in 
the  columns  of  the  **  Guardian."  The  editor  begins 
by  recognizing  that  there  are  certain  wide  differ- 
ences between  the  Established  Church  and  Non- 
conformity. Those  differences  at  present  make 
many  forms  of  co  operation  impossible,  such  as 
the  exchange  of  pulpits,  or  common  religious  action 
in  which  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  both 
bodies  must  be  overlooked.     He  goes  on  to  say. 
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however,  that  because  he  recognizes  certain  things 
as  impossible,  he  rejoices  in  the  action  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  He  uses  these  words : 
"  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  differ  on  theo- 
logical questions  partly  because  they  seldom  meet 
in  social  intercourse."  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
when  men  meet  eye  to  eye  and  converse,  they 
understand  one  another  better  than  when  they 
stand  far  apart  and  fire  theological  communications 
at  one  another  through  the  columns  of  the  news- 
papers The  "  Guardian  "  goes  on  to  say :  "  It  is 
to  oe  feared  that  there  are  not  a  few  among  the 
clergy  who  are  inclined  to  look  with  some  suspicion 
and  disapproval  upon  any  of  their  brethren  who 
consort  with  Nonconformist  ministers.  .  .  .  This 
state  of  feeling  is  altogether  to  be  regretted.  The 
first  step  toward  reunion,  and  a  step  which  is  in 


our  own  power,  is  personal  knowledge."  These 
are  wise  and  true  words.  If  they  were  repeated 
far  and  wide  throughout  the  English  Church,  much 
of  the  controversial  tone  between  the  Elstablish- 
ment  and  the  Nonconformists  would  disappear. 
Another  point  well  worth  notice  is  the  following : 
**  Differences  of  social  standing  and  social  habit 
are,  we  believe,  daily  decreasing,  and  in  any  case 
they  should  stand  by  themselves,  and  should  not 
be  complicated  by  the  fancied  impossibility  or 
undesirability  of  closer  acquaintance  between  men 
who,  as  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  says,  *  are,  as  re- 
gards a  large  part  of  their  work,  in  sympathy  with 
one  another.* "  That  editorial  is  worth  emphasizr 
ing.  If  it  is  widely  representative,  it  indicates  a 
movement  in  the  direction  of  true  spiritual  union 
greatly  to  be  appreciated. 


Correspondence 


Government  by  Injunction 

We  have  received  a  number  of  letters  in  reply  to 
our  recent  editoiials  on  this  subject — some  indors- 
ing, some  criticising  and  condemning,  our  position. 
Some  of  these  letters  are  distinctly  marked  not  for 
publication,  and  space  forbids  us  doing  more  than 
give  in  compact  form  an  interpretative  account  of 
Uiem  to  our  readers  as  basis  for  further  comment, 
which  will  be  found  on  our  editorial  pages. 

One  correspondent  refers  us  to  the  following 
precedents : 

The  first  injunction  to  be  issued  in  any  labor 
suit  was  by  Vice-Chancellor  Mallins,  of  England,  in 
1868,  in  the  case  of  Springhead  Spinning  Co.  vs. 
RUey  (English  Law  Reports,  VI.,  Equity  cases, 
551).  The  second  reported  case  was  that  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  Sherry  vs.  Per- 
kins (147  Mass.  212).  A  similar  Pennsylvania  case 
decided  in  the  same  month  is  Brace  vs.  Evans  (III. 
Railroad  Corporation  Law  Journal,  561).  Both  of 
these  cases  were  decided  in  1888.  The  first  Fed- 
eral case  was  decided  in  January,  1891 — that  of^ 
Casey  vs.  Cincinnati  Typographicad  Union  No.  3* 
(45  Federal  Reports,  ISi). 

These  cases  touch  upon  the  matter  of  injunction 
decisions  by  State  courts  as  distinct  from  Federal 
courts,  and  correct  what  he  believes  was  a  qualified 
misstatement  in  The  Outlook's  original  editorial. 

The  first  of  these  cases  was  the  one  referred  to 
by  us  in  the  article  criticised.  In  the  second  an 
injunction  was  issued  against  what  was  declared 
to  be  a  nuisance,  and  the  general  statement  in  our 
editorial  that  only  within  the  last  thirty  years  have 
injunctions  been  granted  to  restrain  the  commb- 
sion  of  a  crime  needs  this  modification.  Nui- 
sances are  indictable,  and  nuisances  have  for  a 
long  time  been  also  subject  to  prohibition  by  in- 
junction. The  Pennsylvania  case  quoted  was  not 
of  such  judicial  importance  as  to  give  it  weight  as 
an  authority.  The  fact  that  these  are  the  only 
cases  which  our  critic  is  able  to  cite  confirms  our 
general  statement  that  the  recent  wholesale  or 
blanket  injunctions  granted  by  the  Federal  Courts 
is  a  very  great  extension  of  equity  powers  to  a  new 
class  of  cases— in  our  judgment  a  dangerous  ex- 
tension, and  one  to  be  deprecated  and  checked 
either  by  public  opinion  or  positive  law. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  New  York  bar 
sends  us  the  "  Engineering  Magazine  "  for  Decem- 
ber, 1896,  with  an  article  therein  by  Leonard  £. 


Curtis  defending  Government  by  Injunction.  This 
article  recites  the  facts  and  the  decision  of  the 
Court  in  the  Debs  case  at  considerable  length,  and 
the  result,  the  end  of  the  strike,  and  defends  what 
it  concedes  to  be  a  somewhat  new  application  of 
the  equity  powers  of  the  Court  on  the  following 
grounds: 

1 .  It  is  simply  a  new  application  to  changed  con- 
ditions of  old  and  established  principles  and  methods 
of  procedure. 

2.  It  does  not  deprive  the  person  enjoined  of 
jury  trial  for  rr/m^;  the  penalty  was  not  inflicted 
for  crime,  but  for  disobedience  of  the  injunction 
order. 

3.  There  is  no  danger  in  intrusting  the  confess- 
edly great  powers  which  this  method  would  intrxist 
to  a  single  judge.  To  do  this  <*  is  the  most  com- 
mon thing  possible  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  civil 
ized  life,"  as  illustrated  by  the  power  intrusted  to 
the  commander  of  a  steamship,  or  an  engineer,  or 
even  a  switch-tender,  on  whose  discretion  lives  of 
hundreds  depend.  **  Shall  we  have  less  confidence 
in  the  sense  of  duty  of  a  picked  body  of  highly 
trained  men  like  our  judges  than  in  track-layers 
and  switch-tenders  ?" 

4.  Analogous  poweis  were  given  to  the  Roman 
prstors,  to  the  English  Chancellors,  and  to  modem 
judges  in  other  cases.  And  the  evils  of  which  we 
are  warned  have  not  ensued. 

5.  There  is  no  other  method  proposed  to  protect 
the  communitv  from  such  a  strike  as  that  of  the 
American  Railway  Union. 

6.  There  is  some  force  in  the  objection  to  a 
blanket  injunction,  but  "  the  Federal  judges  can 
be  relied  on  to  restrict  its  use  within  proper 
limits." 

Our  correspondent  accompanies  this  article  with 
some  additional  comments  of  his  own.  **  When," 
he  says,  "  we  are  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes  as 
took  place  at  Chicago,  and  some  years  before  at 
Pittsburg,  then  we  may  reasonably  sigh  for  a  little 
despotism,  and  wonder  whether  we  are  approach- 
ing something  like  a  second  French  Revolution." 
He  condemns  the  suggestion  that  when  violation 
of  the  order  of  a  Court  of  Equity  involves  a  crime, 
the  accused  should  be  turned  over  to  a  criminal 
court  for  trial  before  a  jury;  the  results  of  jury 
trial  are  very  unsatisfactory.  "  We  have  jury  triad 
just  as  we  have  universal  suffrage,  and  a  good 
many  other  things  that  the  intelligent,  sober  thought 
of   the  country  would    like  to  get  rid  of."    He 
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doubts  whether  reputable  lawyers  would  accept 
the  position  of  Judge  of  the  Federal  Court  if  his 
powers  to  punish  for  contempt  were  thus  limited. 

Another  correspondent  correctly  says  that  crim- 
inal nuisances  have  from  old  times  been  enjoined 
by  Courts  of  Equity ;  justifies  Attorney-General 
Ilannon's  failure  to  enforce  the  Anti-Trust  Law 
against  great  corporations — a  failure  which  we  de- 
clared as  very  possibly  justified  by  previous  failures 
in  this  direction;  notes  the  fact  that  the  injunction 
in  the  Debs  case  was  granted  by  two  judges  sit- 
ting together;  and  that  the  order  for  Mr.  Debs's 
arrest  was  granted  by  a  third  judge,  though  he  was 
finally  tried  and  sentenced  by  one  of  the  judges 
who  granted  the  injunction;  gives  reasons  for 
thinking  that  Mr.  Debs  might  have  been  im- 
prisoned for  a  longer  term  for  the  crime  of  con- 
spiracy than  was  inflicted  for  the  disobedience  of 
the  injunction  order;  urges  the  importance  of 
"preventive  justice,"  and  the  extension  of  it  in 
new  and  wider  applications ;  agrees  with  our 
other  correspondent  in  his  distrust  of  jury  trials; 
justifies  the  contempt  proceedings  in  the  Debs 
case  because  they  did,  in  fact,  break  up  the  strike ; 
notes  the  fact  that  injunction  orders  are  subject  to 
review  (but  orders  punishing  for  contempt  are 
ordinarily  not  so  subject),  and  thus  sums  up  his 
view — and  it  is  a  common  and  perhaps  the  popular 
one — of  the  whole  case  : 

"  Any  one  who  thinks  that  it  would  promote  jus- 
tice to  enlarge  the  opportunities  for  review  of  tempo- 
rary injunctions,  or  of  contempt  proceedings,  or 
even  to  have  certain  classes  of  contempt  proceedings 
heard  before  juries,  is  entitled  to  his  opinion.  Any 
one  nho  thinks  such  a  change  advisable  because, 
although  it  may  render  justice  slower  and  less  cer- 
tain, yet  this  disadvantage  may  be  more  than'  com- 
pensated for  by  the  effect  of  the  change  in  removing 
certain  pretexts  for  stirring  up  disaffection  against 
the  Federal  Courts,  may  perhaps  have  fair  grounds 
for  his  opinion.  But  the  present  outcry  against  the 
Federal  Courts  and  the  attack  made  upon  them  in 
the  Chicago  platform  come  not  because  those  courts 
have  failed  to  promote  justice,  but  because  they 
have  promoted  it,  and  especially  because  Debs 
received  a  punishment  which  The  Outlook  has  said 
he  deserved ;  and  because,  as  Debs  himself  admit- 
ted, the  courts  were  the  chief  agents  in  putting  an 
end  to  those  acts  at  Chicago  which,  as  The  Outlook 
has  substantially  said,  threatened  the  founda- 
tion of  our  Government  and  social  system.  And 
for  The  Outlook  (of  all  papers)  to  deal  with  the 
question  as  you  did  in  your  article  is,  it  seems  to 
me,  calculated  to  spread  misinformation,  to  create 
and  foster  unjust  prejudices,  and  to  put  the  whole 
discussion  on  a  wrong  plane  instead  of  on  the  right 
one.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  am  sure  you 
meant,  and  mean,  to  treat  the  subject  with  enrire 
candor,  and  I  have  taken  pains  to  write  this  because 
I  do  so  feel." 

Christianity  and  Socialism  * 

Ta  the  Ediths  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  his  book  **  The  Incar- 
nation and  Common  Life,"  has  a  chapter  on  Social- 
ism which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  definition  of 
the  word  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Christian  Social- 
ist. We  ask  the  same  consideration  for  the  word 
"  Socialism  "  that  we  demand  for  the  word  •*  Chris- 

» See  the  letter  of  the  Rrv.  Mr.  Kidner  and  editorial 
cuxnmeat  in  Tbc  Outlook  (or  December  20. 


rianity."  Both  have  been  associated  with  foibles 
and  exaggerations  which  misrepresented  them. 
False  views  of  the  sacred  relationship  of  marriage, 
antagonism  to  religion,  and  the  confiscation  of 
land,  no  more  represent  true  Socialism  than  the 
Inquisition,  witch-burning,  and  the  popery  of  the 
Middle  Ages  represented  true  Christianity. 

Let  us  not  waste  time  over  words,  but  discuss  the 
principles.  Alex.  F.  Irvine. 

Congregational  Parsonage,  Avoca,  Iowa. 

Clay  and  Webster 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

From  one  standpoint  Dr.  Abbott  has  done  in- 
justice to  the  memory  of  Clay  and  Webster,  as 
contrasted  with  Chase,  Seward,  and  Lincoln. 
Sumner  stood  on  higher  ground.  Chase  and 
Seward  were  the  founders  And  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party  prior  to  1860,  when,  neither 
having  a  majority  in  the  Convention,  the  friends  of 
each  preferred  a  "  dark  horse  "  rather  than  support 
a  prominent  rival,  and  Lincoln  became  the  leader. 
Clay  and  Webster  passed  away  before  this  crisis. 
Both  were  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  either  Seward  or 
Lincoln  were  in  advance  of  Clay  and  Webster  on 
this  question.  In  1850  Jefferson  Davis  said  in  the 
Senate :  "  I  here  assert  that  never  will  I  take  less 
than  the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  extended  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  the  specific  recognition  of 
the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  territory  below  that 
line ;  and  that  before  such  territories  are  admitted 
mto  the  Union  as  States,  slaves  may  be  taken 
there  from  any  of  the  United  States  at  the  option 
of  the  owner."  When  Davis  had  stated  his  opin- 
ion, Clay  arose  and  said :  "  I  am  extremely  sorry 
to  hear  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  say  tnat  he 
requires,  first,  the  extension  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise line  to  the  Pacific,  and  also  that  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  that,  but  requires,  if  I  understand 
him  correctly,  a  positive  provision  for  the  admis- 
sion of  slavery  south  of  that  hne.  And  now,  sir, 
coming  from  a  slave  State,  as  I  do,  I  owe  it  to  my- 
self, I  owe  it  to  the  truth,  I  owe  it  to  the  subject, 
to  say  that  no  earthly  power  could  induce  me  to 
vote  for  a  specific  measure  for  the  introduction  of 
slavery  where  it  had  not  before  existed,  either 
south  or  north  of  that  line."  Clay  was  also  a 
Union  man.  I  have  not  his  speech  at  hand,  but 
he  said  if  Kentucky  should  secede,  he  would  aid  in 
putting  the  rebellion  **  down  I  down !  I  down ! !  i" 

What  is  Webster's  "influence  in  human  his- 
tory "?  He  was  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slav- 
ery; had  said  Wilmot  **  stole  his  thunder.**  But 
his  work  was  the  creation  of  the  Union  sentiment, 
which  was  in  him  an  all-absorbing  passion,  leading 
to  humiliating  concessions.  A  brief  summary  of 
preceding  events  will  show  the  importance  of  this 
sentiment.  Calhoun,  the  leader  of  a  section  pro- 
claiming the  beatitudes  of  slavery,  threatening 
nullification  and  disunion,  was  met  l)y  Garrison  in 
the  Abolition  movement,  and  by  Webster  in  the 
Senate.  The  Abolitionists  gave  vitality  to  the 
tree-soil  sentiment  that  led  to  party  action,  fol- 
lowed by  the  secession  movement,  which  would 
have  been  a  success  but  for  the  Union  sentiment^ 
which  Webster  had  done  so  much  to  create.  But 
for  this  sentiment  the  emancipation  proclamation  (a 
war  measure)  would  have  been  like  the  **  Pope's 
bull  against  the  comet.'*  When  the  flag  of  the 
Union  was  shot  down  and  men  were  called  to  tha 
tented  field,  Webster's  pat^otic  and,  soul-thrilling 
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words.  "  Liberty  and  Union^^  were  an  inspiration 
to  many  a  soldier  on  the  march  and  in  the  last 
supreme  sacrifice.  The  Abolition  pen  without 
the  Union  .soldier  sword  would  have  failed.  **  Lib- 
erty and  Union  "  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be 
the  basis  of  government  in  Church  and  State. 
Webster's  last  words  were :  **  I  still  live.'*  The 
Webster  of  1832  will  never  die. 

J.  J.  I). 

West  Grove,  la. 

The  Indian  Question 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Apropos  of  the  opinions  of  Dennis  Crowley  upo** 
the  allotment  question,  as  expressed  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Outlook,  we  indeed  find  that  "  it  is 
all  right,"  and  the  factor  of  "  lime,"  upon  which  he 
so  strenuously  insiste,  is  not  over  expressed  by  the 
clause  forbidding  the  alienation  of  lands  thus  ac- 
quired for  the  term  of  twenty-five  years.  Five 
years  ago  the  Cheyennes  (Southern)  and  Arapahos 
of  this  Territory  accepted  their  apportionment  of 
160  acres  each,  some  600  of  these  lying  in  the  dis- 
trict of  which  the  above-named  point  is  the  head- 
quarters and  distributing  agency,  with  Mr.  John  U. 
Seger,  a  veteran  in  the  service,  as  .Superintendent  of 
an  Industrial  School  and  special  disbursing  agent 
under  the  general  agency  at  Darlington,  O.  T., 
seventy  miles  away.  For  some  time  little  or  no 
success  was  visible  in  the  attempt  to  locate  each 
allottee  upon  his  individual  property.  Natural 
timidity  and  the  influence  of  ancient  customs  could 
not  be  overcome  in  a  day,  but  finally  the  line  broke ; 
at  first  only  the  notoriously  progressive  daring  to 
stem  the  tide  of  tribal  disapproval  by  building  houses 
and  residing  upon  their  lands.  Coaxed,  encouraged, 
and  rewarded  by  their  custodian,  others  were  em- 
boldened to  follow,  until  probably  forty  per  cent,  of 
the  Arapahos  are  **  traveling  the  white  man's  road  " 
to  the  extent  of  living  beneath  a  roof  and  cultivat- 
ing small  farms.  A  very  small  percentage  of  the 
Cheyennes  have  advanced  so  far,  clinging  to  the 
weather-beaten  teepee  of  cotton  cloth  as  the  ideal 
habitation,  combining  portabilit?  with  .shade  in 
summer  and  varying  degrees  of  warmth  in  winter, 
depending  entirely  upon  the  meager  radons  doled 
out  bi-weekly  by  their  distributing  agent  for  sus- 
tenance. Such  a  life  cannot  conduce  to  physical 
vigor  under  otherwise  favorable  conditions,  and 
when  considered  in  connection  with  the  many  con- 
stitutional taints  to  some  of  which  almost  every 
Indian  is  heir,  its  banefulness  is  apparent.  Add  to 
this  their  natural  respect  for  tribal  tradition,  and 
the  deterring  influence  of  the  non-progressive  in 
favor  of  the  native  medicine-men  and  their  meth- 
ods of  practice,  and  you  have  the  picture  rf  which 
I  would  especially  speak. 

To  illustrate,  a  few  weeks  ago  1  was  notified 
that  one  of  the  most  progressive  Arapahos,  the 
head  of  a  family,  was  lying  ill  of  pneumonia.  In- 
vestigation revved  a  true  clinical  picture  of  the 
disease,  with  the  usual  distress  and  anxiety  among 
the  relatives.  Upon  my  second  visit  a  number  of 
self-styled  medicine-men  ranged  around  the  walls 
of  the  lodge  shook  my  faith  in  the  continuation  of 
my  treatment,  and  my  third  visit  confirmed  my 
fears.  Other  and  more  distinguished  medicine-men 
had  arrived,  the  pale-face  treatment  was  condemned 
because  he  had  not  suddenly  checked  the  expec- 
toration of  blood-streaked  mucus,  and  preparations 
were  in  progress  for  a  general  heathenish  orgy.  By 
dint  of  threats,  prayers,  explanations,  and  assur- 


ances of  a  speedy  recovery,  proceedings  were  stayed 
until  more  dangerous  symptoms  should  have  devel- 
oped, which  fortunately  did  not  occur,  and  a  prob- 
able victim  to  the  ••  sweat-house  "  method  cf  treat- 
ment practiced  by  these  tribes  still  lives  to  testify 
to  the  virtue  of  the  *•  white  man's  medicine."  As  I 
write,  a  similar  case  is  under  observation,  where  I 
am  compelled  to  accept  a  native  medicine-man  as 
a  professional  coadjutor,  and  sometimes  find  it 
necessary  to  defer  an  examination  ptnding  the 
pro]>er  arrangement  of  the  contents  ot  his  skunk- 
skin  medicine-bag.  Many  surgical  and  gyneco- 
logical cases  suffer,  in  a  manner  to  shame  humanity, 
from  similar  causes.  These  causes  mav  be  summed 
up  under  the  one  head  of  lack  of  hospital  facilities. 
A  dusty  teepee  does  not  offer  enticing  antiseptic 
facilities,  nor  does  a  superstition-ridden  people 
furnish  eligible  material  for  nutses,  even  ot  the 
rankest  type. 

Seventy  to  one  hundred  miles  away  from  the 
agency  physician,  and  required  to  reside  upon  their 
allotments,  they  have  had  nor  can  have  no  medical 
attendance  except  what  the  school  superintendent, 
Mr.  Seger,  humanely  requires  for  them  at  the 
hands  of  the  school  physician.  It  is  impossible 
that  they  should  have  requisite  attention  in  chronic 
and  surgical  diseases,  scattered  as  they  are  over 
miles  and  miles  of  country. 

Hence,  it  is  desired  to  erect  a  building  for  gen- 
eral hospital  purposes  upon  a  tract  granted  to  a 
ladies'  missionary  society  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
church  of  a  New  Jersev  city.  A  substantial 
church  building  has  just  been  finished,  of  stone 
throughout,  for  $2,000.  A  $1,300  rectory  is  under 
construction,  and  we  hope  to  raise  something  near 
the  aggregate  of  these  sums  for  the  erection  of  a 
small  hospital  building.  Medical  attendance  and 
dispensary  supplies  can  be  had  without  cost,  leav- 
ing only  hospital  stores  and  the  maintenance  of 
a  resident  nurse  to  be  provided  for. 

I  suggest  that  corresi>ondence  on  the  subject  be 
addressed  to  Rev.  F.  H.  Wright,  evangelical  pastor 
at  present  in  charge  of  the  mission  work  b  fore 
mentioned,  Mr.  John  H.  Segar,  Superintendent  of 
the  Government  School  here,  or  Professor  Charles 
G.  Meserve,  President  of  Shaw  University,  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C.  The  West  is  impoverished  and  can  do 
nothing  outside  of  service  in  the  field.  It  rests 
with  the  [>eople  of  the  East  to  say  whether  this 
thing  shall  be  brought  about. 

(Dr.)  J.  D.  Ballard. 
Colony,  ().  T. 

Municipal  Progress 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

Your  article  on  **  Municipal  Progress,"  Decem- 
ber 19,  refers  to  the  defeat  in  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Aldermen  of  an  ordinance  reducing  street-car 
fares  from  five  to  four  cents,  and  closes  by  saying  : 
*'  The  difference  of  one  cent  in  streetcar  fares,  as  we 
have  often  pointed  out,  means  half  a  week's  wages 
every  year  to  the  majority  of  working  f)eople."  It 
is  presumable  that  you  are  supplied  with  specific 
information,  as  the  writer  is  not,  on  the  question 
of  justice  to  the  proprietors  of  the  city  lines  affected 
by  such  a  proposition.  While  a  few  exceptionally 
located  railways  enjoy  such  receipts  as  could  be 
thus  diminished  without  disaster,  the  larger  num- 
ber have  not  as  yet  become  lucrative  properties. 
The  claim  of  the  public  to  cheap  transportation 
cannot  be  defended  to  an  extent  which  requires 
the  crippling  of  the  corporations  and  takes  away 
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the  capacity  to  furnish  safe  and  convenient  track- 
age and  equipment. 

The  Goveraor-elect  of  Michigan  is  recently 
quoted  as  urging  the  reduction  of  local  passenger 
tariffs  on  steam  railways  in  that  State  to  so  low  a 
figure  as  would  be  a  menace  to  the  solvency  of  a 
maiority  of  those  corporations.  A  factor  not  to  be 
ignored  in  considering  the  general  subject  is  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  bonded  indebtedness  of 
the  steam  and  electric  railway  companies  is  held 
by  savings  institutions,  thus  forming,  in  part,  the 
gfuaranty  for  the  moderate  savings  of  the  v^ry  peo- 
ple in  whose  interest  the  reduction  of  fares  is  spe- 
cially urged.  In  a  vast  majority  of  cases  a  radical 
lowering  of  rates  will  reduce  the  value  of  such 
securities,  and  thus  directly  impair  the  security  of 
depositors.  Whatever  may  be  the  special  facts  in 
Chicago,  my  own  experience  in  handling  such 
securities  shows  that  most  of  the  companies  have 
to  strain  every  resource  to  meet  their  fixed  charges, 
and  that  the  interest  of  the  public  is  on  both  sides 
of  the  policy  of  cutting  down  receipts.  I  am 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  general  policy  of 
The  Outlook  in  municipal  reform  in  all  directions, 
but  think  it  sometimes  possible  to  encourage  un- 
reasonable demands  of  those  who  have  only  exam- 
ined one  side  of  a  given  question.  There  are 
doubtless  corporations  required  to  pay  interest  on 
an  unreasonable  capitalization,  which  will  bear  to 
hare  the  loater  squeezed  out  of  them,  but  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  "  there  are  others,"  and  they 
are  many. 

Such  a  reduction  of  income  on  some  roads,  in 
Chicago  and  elsewhere,  would  force  the  proprietors 
to  cut  down  compensation  of  employees,  or  go  out 
of  business ;  neither  of  which  results  would  benefit 
the  wage-earners.  John  L.  Croshv. 

Bangor,  Me. 

The  Growth  of  Missionary  Literature 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  growth  of  missionary  literature  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  this  century.  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson 
has  been  reading  and  studying  the  literature  of 
missions  for  thirty  years,  and  his  ob*'ervation  is 
that  the  field  is  widening.  Vale  University  now 
has  a  special  missionary  library  made  up  of  thou- 
sands of  volumes.  Such  a  library  would  have  been 
an  impossibility  a  hundred  years  ago.  Page  after 
page  is  taken  up  in  the  "  Encyclopedia  of  Missions" 
with  the  titles  of  missionary  books  and  the  names 
of  their  authors.  This  marvelous  growth  may  be 
traced  in  different  ways. 

1.  The  material  for  a  good  rrissionary  literature 
is  now  abundant.  There  is  a  mine  of  literary 
wealth  in  the  life,  times,  and  labors  of  such  men  as 
William  Carey,  Adoniram  Judson,  Alexander  Duff, 
l>avid  Livingston,  Bishop  Taylor,  Robert  Morrison, 
and  John  Livingston  Nevius.  The  task  of  shaping 
this  material  into  good  literary  form  has  inspired 
the  genius  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson 
and  Dr.  George  Smith,  LL.D.,  to  say  nothing  of 
scores  of  other  able  writers. 

2.  The  siyle  of  modem  missionary  writing  is 
very  much  improved.  The  **  Missionarj'  Review  of 
the  World  '*  demands  a  high-grade  literary  style  for 
all  leading  articles  admitted  to  its  pages.  Mere 
annals,  dull  and  lifeless,  are  not  tolerated  A  good 
missifmary  book  is  a  living  soul  shining  through  a 
beautiful  face.  Such  a  work  is  Dr.  Herson's  "  Di- 
vine Enterprise  of  Missions." 

5.  Some  of   the   old    missionary   books   remind 


one  of  old  tombstones  and  neglected  graveyards. 
Page  after  page  of  solid  printed  matter,'  with 
hardly  a  paragraph  to  break  the  monotony.  Not 
so  in  many  recent  missionary  papers  and  books. 
The  printer's  art,  the  engraver's  art,  the  map- 
maker's  art,  the  book-maker's  art,  and  the  litte- 
rateur's art  all  combine  to  make  an  up-to-date 
missionary  book. 

4.  Another  indication  of  growth  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  th*i  subjects  treated  now  are  specific,  not  so  gen- 
eral as  formerly.  Dr.  B.  C.  Henry,  a  missionary  to 
China,  does  not  write  of  the  whole  Celestial  Empire, 
but  of  special  work  in  and  around  Canton.  Dr.  J.  L. 
Nevius  writes  of  specific  work  in  the  Shantung 
Province.  Dr.  John  G.  Paton  gives  special  attention 
to  the  New  Hebrides. 

5.  As  a  result  of  these  many  improvements  in 
missionary  literature  Christian  people  are  reading 
missionary  periodicals  and  books  with  a  pleasing 
and  growmg  interest.  The  time  has  been  when  it 
was  fashionable  to  know  but  little  about  missions. 
But  times  are  changing.  The  Cross- Bearer's  Mis- 
sionary Reading  Circle,  a  three  years'  course  of 
systematic  reading  and  study  on  missions  in  all 
lands,  was  inaugurated  six  years  ago  as  an  educa- 
tional movement  among  our  thousands  of  Christians 
who  remain  in  the  home  land.  The  literature  of 
the  C.  M.  R.  C.  for  1896-7  is  as  follows:  The 
"  Life  of  John  Williams,"  the  **  Life  of  Dr.  J.  L. 
Nevius,"  '*  Medical  Missions,"  the  "  Life  of  Alex- 
ander Duff,"  and  the  "  Missionary  Review  of  the 
World."  All  this  literature  is  of  the  very  best. 
For  further  information  inclose  six  cents  in  stamps 
to  the  Rev.  Marcus  L.  Gray,  President  C.  M.  R.  C, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  M. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Correspondents.— ///j  seldom  possible  to 
answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt. 
Those  who  Jind  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will,  wc 
hope^  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising  from  the  con- 
stant pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  limited  space. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  questions  about  con- 
version in  this  department.  Let  me  state  a  ca«ie :  .'Suppose 
a  person  has  \*:c\-\  brought  un  under  religious  train- 
ing, and  has  nuver  been  teniptea  by  the  grosser  forms  ot 
sin.  He  has  reached  middle  life,  has  never  known  a  time 
when  he  was  not  conscious  of  a  desire  to  be  a  Christian, 
or  did  not  feel  the  lonKinp  for  an  assurance  that  his  sins 
were  forgiven  and  he  was  livinp  in  accordance  with  Ciod's 
will,  yet  he  never  has  been  able  to  say  that  he  felt  this,  or 
knew  of  such  a  period  of  inajked  religious  feeling  in  his 
life  that  he  could  call  it  conversion.  His  religious  life,  ii 
he  has  any,  consists  of  a  striving  to  do  right,  amid  much 
weakness,  some  rebellion,  and  an  mability  always  to  know 
what  is  right.  He  has  always  doubted  his  own  conver- 
sion on  account  of  his  inability  to  see  clearly  %vhat  God's 
will  was  in  relation  to  private  perplexities  in  his  own  liie. 
even  when  there  has  been  a  sincere  desiie  to  know  and  do 
it.    He  has  been  for  years  in  the  almost  dailv  practice  of 

prayerand  Srri'-rv-'-  p*--1't—  '  ^ *  ^"-  ■    -  '--sh- 

ment  and  comtori  in  iIih,  wuIi'-ul  j.„,   ., . 1  :>:.^iuus 

emotion,  or  any  assurance  of  his  pravers  being  heard  or 
answered,  though  as  to  this  he  is  always  hopeful.  He 
has  no  doubts  oT  the  reality  of  the  Christian  life  in  others. 
Would  you  say  this  person  had  known  *'  conversion  "  and 
was  a  Christian  ?  Constantine. 

Conversion  is  commonly  understood  as  relating 
to  the  beginning  of  spiritual  or  religious  life.  The 
only  question  of  importance  is  as  to  the  existence  of 
that  life.  The  essential  characteristic  of  that  life 
is  in  seeking  to  be  led  and  ruled  by  the  Spirit  of 
(»od  (Romans  viii.,  14).  This  is  quite  compatible 
with  perplexity  as  to  the  way  and  will  of  God,  and 
with  lack  of  vivid  feeling.'  Some  of  the  best 
Christians  have  never  been  able  to  discover  the 
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time  when  their  religious  life  began.  That  life 
may  be  feeble  though  real.  Yet,  so  far  as  real  and 
earnest,  it  must  be  evidenced  by  effort  for  a  fuller 
life. 

Kindly  give  some  light  on  the  belief  that  God  is  Love, 
in  view,  for  instance,  orthe  vast  amount  of  human  woe  in 
India,  where  millions  are  said  to  be  starvinf?,  and  state 
how  a  sincere  believer  in  the  truth  ot  the  above  doctrine 
is  to  explain  such  misery  and  at  the  same  time  have  a 
firm  assurance  of  God's  love  to  man  ?  F.  M.  B. 

It  is  not  the  amount  of  misery  but  the  existence 
of  any  misery  that  constitutes  the  difficulty.  But 
men  can  hardly  be  capable  of  pleasure  without 
being  capable  of  pain.  And  moral  discipline  re- 
quires pleasure  to  be  obtained  and  pain  avoided  by 
exertion  in  cultivating  knowledge  and  power.  In 
other  words,  it  is  best  to  be  obliged  to  work  out  our 
own  salvation.  The  history  of  civilization  and 
religion  is  the  history  of  this  endeavor.  Suffering 
is  inevitable  in  such  an  order  of  things.  It  is  the 
price  of  progress.  Whether  the  suffering  is  con- 
sistent with  the  goodness  of  God  depends  on 
whether  the  progress  is  worth  the  pain  by  which  it 
has  to  be  achieved.  As  to  this,  a  strong  and  brave 
spirit,  like  PauFs,  glories  even  in  its  tribulations,  find- 
ing their  precious  result  in  moral  progress  and  puri- 
fied character.  Our  doubts  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  process,  and  the  out- 
come of  it,  for  the  individual  sufferers,  is  veiled 
from  us.  Hence  the  need  of  the  supporting  faith 
in  God,  which  is  assured  that  the  issue  will  fully 
'  ustify  the  process.  This  faith  may  be  strengthened 
jy  observing  the  historical  fact  tnat  through  ages 
of  suffering  the  faith  in  God's  goodness  has  been 
ever  growing  stronger. 

In  the  very  able  sermon  of  Dr.  Abbott  on  the  ''  Gospel 
Doctrine  of  Sacrifice,"  published  in  The  Outlook,  Decem- 
ber 26,  is  the  following  passage :  **  Fire  is  not  once  used  in 
the  Scripture,  outside  tne  Book  of  Revelation,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  torment.  Not  once.  It  is  always  a  symbol  of  de- 
struction of  iniauity.  always  a  symbol  of  purification." 
As  one  who  has  failed  to  find  any  justification  in  Scripture 
for  denying  the  doctrine  of  future,  or  even  eternal  (I  use 
the  word  in  its  generally  accepted  sense) ,  punishment  for 
impenitent  sinners.  I  b^  to  inquire  how  this  statement 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  declaration  of  Jesus  himself  in 
Matthew  vlil.,  12 ;  xiU.,  40, 42, 49,  50 ;  xvlU.,  8, 9.  and  xxv., 
46  ?  Can  these  passages  possibly  be  interpreted,  like  that 
in  Luke  iii.,  16^  as  referring  onl^  to  the  purification  of  the 
heart  by  a  spintual  baptism  which  was  likened  to  fire  ? 

A  Friend. 

Matthew  viii.,  12,  and  xxv.,  46,  do  not  refer  to 
fir^.  The  other  references  are  to  destruction  and 
torment.  The  tares  are  burned  up,  destroyed,  by  the 
fire.  Hell-fire  is  the  fire  of  Gehenna — that  is,  a  fire 
kept  burning  day  and  night  in  a  valley  outside  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  to  destroy  the  offal  of  the  city. 
Luke  xvi.,  24  is  an  exception  to  our  statement. 
Fire  is  there  named  as  a  symbol  of  torment,  but 
nowhere  else,  except  in  Revelation.  Another  cor- 
respondent asks  us  if  the  Book  of  Revelation  is 
not  **  as  much  God*s  word  as  any  other  book.'*  In 
our  judgment  there  are  different  degrees  of  author- 
ity in  the  Bible ;  the  standard  and  measure  of  all 
being  Christ  and  his  teachings. 

As  to  the  Christian  Alliance  of  whose  giving  and  work 
you  have  spoken  with  commendation :  1.  Are  its  givers 
members  of  the  churches ;  of  those  of  one  denomination 
mainly,  or  mainly  outside  the  churches  ?  If  within,  may 
not  their  giving  to  the  Alliance  account  for  some  failure 
of  the  churches  to  secure  giving  with  enthusiasm  ?  2.  How 
is  the  Alliance  money  administered  ?  3.  Where  are  its 
missions  ?  4.  Are  administration  and  work  so  reported 
that  one  might  judge  of  their  economy  and  efficiency  ? 
and  where  ?  H.  A.  B. 

1 .  So  far  as  we  know,  the  givers  to  the  foreign 
missionary   work   of   the   Chrisdan   Alliance    are 


church  members.  They  represent  different  denom- 
inations, but,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  most  of 
them  are  Methodists  and  Baptists.  Possibly  the 
giving  of  such  large  sums  to  this  organization  may 
to  some  extent  affect  the  contributions  to  other 
mission  boards,  but  we  think  that  the  Congregra- 
rionalists  have  had  but  little  money  diverted  ,from 
their  treasuries  into  this  channel.  2.  As  to  the 
administration  of  the  Alliance  money,  we  think  all 
the  information  required  will  be  found  in  their 
regular  publication,  copies  of  which  can  be  secured 
from  Dr.  Simpson,  690  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  3.  The  missions  of  this  organization  are  to 
be  found  in  various  countries ;  facts  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Dr.  Simpson.  4.  They  have  but  one 
paid  officer.  From  this  one  would  infer  that  their 
affairs  are  administered  with  economy. 

1.  Will  you,  for  the  benefit  of  some  members  of  a  Sab- 
bath Association,  kindly  state  what  vou  consider  the 
f proper  mode  of  Sunday  observance  for  the  individual,  the 
amity,  the  State,  as  suggested  by  Christ's  recorded  utter- 
ances and  acts,  and  the  spirit  of  his  life  and  Gospel  ? 
2.  Also  what  you  consider  to  be  the  most  effective  means 
of  promoting  the  proper  observance  of  the  day,  and 
whether  you  think  the  civil  arm  can  be  legitimately  in- 
voked by  Christians  to  enforce  a  cessation  from  labor  and 
traffic?  T. 

1 .  For  the  individual  and  the  family,  by  doing 
whatever  tends  to  promote  the  religious  and  moral 
life,  as  private  and  public  worship,  reading,  reflec- 
tion and  conversation  tending  to  thoughtfulness  and 
thankfulness,  with  practical  efforts  to  make  others 
better  and  happier.  I1ie  aim  to  do  this  will  tend 
to  rule  out  things  not  to  be  done  as  inconsistent 
with  it.  The  State  has  no  further  concern  with  the 
observance  of  the  day  than  to  secure  the  common 
right  to  rest,  and  to  prevent  disturbances  of  assem- 
blies for  worship.  2.  Good  example,  and  constant 
effort  to  foster  a  sound  public  sentiment,  particulariy 
toward  the  reduction  of  Sunday  labor  and  traffic  to 
the  minimum.  Some  labor  and  traffic  on  Sunday  is 
indispensable.  But  the  right  of  the  President  to 
Sunday  rest,  which  the  Constitution  guarantees 
him  by  the  phrase  "  Sundays  excepted,'*  is  within 
the  province  of  the  civil  power  to  secure  to  every 
man  to  the  fullest  practicable  extent. 

1.  How  does  modem  theology  view  the  doctrine  of 
imputation,  specially  Paul's  ^'^imputation  ot  laith"? 
2.  Can  you  indicate  roughly  the  relative  numerical 
strength  of  Calvinian  and  Arminian  opinion  in  the 
Protestant  Church  ot  to-dav  ?  3.  Is  it  Scriptural  to  teach 
that  a  Christian  must  be  ^*  bom  again "  every  day  ?  4. 
How  are  the  three  sources  of  authonty  in  religion— Bible, 
Church,  Reason— related  ?    Which  is  the  highest  ?       • 

1.  It  discards  imputation  in  the  forensic  sense, 
/>.,  as  a  fiction  of  law  treating  the  guiltv  as  innc>- 
cent.  It  holds  that  the  *'  faith  imputecf  for  right- 
eousness "  was  real  righteousness,  as  being  a  right 
spirit.  It  is  an  ethical  axiom  that  moral  character 
is  strictiy  personal  and  untransferable.  See 
Romans  iv.,  where  the  R.  V.  reads  "  reckoned  " 
instead  of  "imputed."  2.  No;  but  the  Arminian 
greatiy  preponderates.  3.  No;  the  spiritual  life 
does  not  begin  anew  every  day,  but  Paul  said 
that  it  "  is  renewed  day  by  day  '*  (2  Corinthians 
iv.,  16).  4.  It  is  only  by  "  reason  *'  that  the  Bible 
and  the  Church  are  recognized  and  validated  as 
sources  of  authority :  therefore  reason  is  the  high- 
est. The  seat  of  authority  cannot  be  in  anything 
external  (as  a  book  or  an  institution)  to  the  moral 
reason.  />..  the  conscience. 

My  Sunday-school  class  is  about  to  take  up  the  study  of 
the  Teachings  of  Christ.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of 
any  book  or  books  that  will  give  me  any  light  on  the  mat- 
ter, as  some  at  least  ot  our  Lord's  teachings  are  somewhat 
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obscure?  Perhaps  Dr.  Abbott  may  have  written  com- 
mentaries on  the  Gospels,  and  if  so  will  you  kindly  advise 
me  and  give  any  other  information  that  you  can  ? 

S.  B.  B. 

Dr.  Abbott  has  written  commentaries  on  the 
Gospels.  Any  bookseller  can  procure  them.  On 
the  general  subject  of  the  Teachings  of  Christ,  see 
Professor  Bruce's  "  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ  j" 
Canon  Farrar  on  "  The  Lord's  Prayer ;"  Dr.  Dyke's 
"  The  Manifesto  of  the  King,"  i.  ^.,  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount ;  Dr.  Sears  on  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
••  The  Heart  of  Christ."  Wendt's  "  Teaching  of 
Jesus "  is  a  very  scholarly  work.  "  With  Open 
Face,"  by  Professor  Bruce,  consists  of  populariy 
sketched  studies  in  the  first  three  Gospels. 

In  yuur  issue  ot  l^tceinber  2(<  are  questu)ns  troiii  a 
*itudent  of  the  Sunday-School  Lessons,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  the  answers  were  hardly  full  enough  to  give  the 
desired  help.  I  would  suKgest,  because  I  have  recently 
found  these  books  so  helpful  to  me  in  Suijday-school 
work,  first,  the  Cambridge  Bible  ;  of  course,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  coming  year's  work  the  volume  on  The 
Acts  would  be  required.  Price  is  about  $i.lb.  One  using 
these  Bibles  would  hardly  rest  until  owning  all  of  them. 
NeJitf  to  get  the  story  complete,  a  small  book,  costing 
about  S I,  called  "  A  Class-Book  of  New  Testament  His- 
tory/' by  McLean,  and  if  one  wishes  an  exposition  of 
the  lessons  proper  and  not  intervening  text,  Peloubet, 
costing  $1.25,  I  think,  or  better  still,  the  '*  Sunday-School 
Times/'  50  cents  per  year  if  gotten  up  in  a  club.  I  would 
be  glad  if  this  information  could  be  given  your  inquirer 
in  as  concise  a  form  as  you  choose  to  put  it.       F.  H.  H. 

We  are  glad  to  print  this  testimony  from  experi- 
ence. All  the  books  referred  to  have  been  men- 
tioned from  time  to  lime  in  this  column,  in  reply  to 
inquiries  which  have  been  repeated  with  variations 
almost  weekly. 

1  wish  to  enfrage  m  a  study  of  Goethe's  "  Faust.'  Will 
you  be  kind  euough  to  suggest  a  course  critical  and 
explanatory  P  Also  please  suggest  books  to  be  used,  and 
by  whom  published.  Of  course  I  wish  "  Faust  "  to  be  in 
tfie  original  H.  A.  F. 

Lewes*s  **  life  of  Gpethe  ;"  Herman  Grimm's 
"  Life  of  Goethe  ;"  Bayard  Taylor's  "  Studies  in 
German  Literature ;"  Wells's  "  Modem  German 
Literature  ;"  Koenig's  **  Deutsche  Litteiaturge- 
schichte  ;"  Scherer's  '•  Deutsche  Litteraturge- 
schichtef*  "Faust,"  edition  with  Schrocr's  notes; 
*'  Faust,**  translation  by  Taylor  or  Swan  wick. 

The  able  review  of  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis's  **  European 
Archttecture "  has  impressed  me  very  much.  Will  you 
kindly  sagg»t  further  sources  of  information  concerning 
the  iimuence  of  religion  uptm  architecture  ?        K.  K.  B. 

Norton's  "Church  Building  in  the  Middle 
Ages ;"  Reber^s  "  History-  of  Art ;"  Lubke's  "  His- 
tory of  Art;"  F'ergusson's  "History  of  Architec- 
ture;'* Hamlin's  "  History  of  Architecture." 

Kindly  suggest  the  commentaries  and  treatises  upon 
Oki  Testament  Prophecies  in  which  the  sociological 
eteinent,  and  not  the  merely  prophetic,  has  been  discussed. 
In  a  renewed  study  of  these  books  I  have  been  impressed 
with  their  purely  social  vein.  E.  W'.  A. 

A  few  pages  here  and  there  in  W.  R.  Smith's 
"  Prophets  of  Israel,"  and  a  chapter  in  Freman tie's 
"The  VVorid  the  Subject  of  Redemption,"  contain 
the  gist  of  the  matter.  See,  also.  Professor  G.  A. 
Smith's  volume,  "  The  Twelve  Prophets,"  in  the 
Expositor's  Bible. 

not  Jesus  to  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  the 
of  evohitton?  H.  B. 

See  the  article  on  The  Place  of  Christ  in  Evo- 
lution, in  the  forthcoming  series  of  articles  on 
The  Theology  of  an  Evolutionist. 

Prentice  MuHonL — Several  inquiries  made  some 
tiiae  agc#  we  can  now  answi  r.     Mr.  Mulford  died 
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in  1891.  He  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
"  Graphic"  in  New  York,  and  had  been  a  miner 
and  a  journalist  in  California.  His  writings  in  the 
"  White  Cross  Library "  are  characterized  by  an 
extreme  idealism  with  practical  ends  in  view. 
While  open  to  the  charge  of  fancifulness,  they  are 
stimulating  to  reflection.  A  reader  of  independent 
and  cool  judgment  may  find  in  them  valuable  hints 
for  the  regulation  of  life. 

The  following  is  the  answer  to  the  **  Bishop  of 
Oxford's  Riddle  "  printed  in  The  Outlook  for 
December  26  : 

1.  Feet.  2.  Eyelids.  3.  Knee-caps.  4.  Ear-drums. 
5.  Nails.  6.  Soles  and  muscles.  7.  Palms.  &  Tulips. 
9.  Hares.  10.  Arms.  11.  Lashes.  12.  Vanes.  11  Hart. 
14.  Insteps.  15.  Temples.  16.  Tendons.  17.  Pupils. 
18.  Chest.  19.  Gums.  20.  Crown.  21.  Palate.  22.  Ves- 
sels. 21  Shoulders.  24.  Elbows  (L-bows).  25.  SkulL 
26.  Eyes  and  nose.    27.  Tongue.    28.  Locks. 

Will  some  subscriber  give  the  source  of  the  two  follow- 
ing quotations,  which  are  made  from  memory  and  may 
not  be  wholly  accurate  ?  C.  H.  B. 

"  Too  oft  in  pure  religion's  name 
Hath  human  bk>od  been  spilt, 
And  pride  hath  claimed  a  patriot's  name 
To  crown  the  deed  of  guilt." 

"  Oh  glorious  hour !  oh  grateful  day  I 
The  stone  of  grief  is  rolled  away, 

And  laith  is  standing  nigh. 
In  shining  raiment  pure  and  white. 
Surrounded  by  religious  light, 
The  carnal  passions  die.'' 

C.  H.  B. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  figs  I"  is  older  than  Lester 
Wallack.  Drury  Lane  Theater  was  rebuilt  after  burning, 
in  1812.  The  managers  advertised  for  an  addiess  to  be 
f(iven  at  the  reopening.  The  brothers  James  and  Horace 
Smith  took  the  occasion  to  publish  a  small  volume  pur- 
porting to  be  the  *'  Rejected  Addresses,"  in  which  the 
greatest  writers  of  the  day  were  wittily  imitated  and  cari- 
catured. One  of  these  addresses  was  supposed  to  be 
spoken  by  Dr.  Johnson's  ghost,  and  one  sentence  reads : 
'*  And  the  auditor  who  compares  incipient  grandeur  with 
final  vulgarity  is  reminded  of  the  pious  hawkers  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  solemnly  perambulate  her  streets,  ex- 
claiming, '  In  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  figs  1' " 

T.S. 

I  would  like  verv  much  to  ^  all  the  lines  of  a  little 
ditty  which  is  saia  to  have  originally  appeared  in  ^*  Peter 
Parley's  Magazine,"  running  about  like  this : 

**  The  wind  one  morning  sprang  up  from  asleep. 
Saying,  now  for  a  frolic  and  now  for  a  leap. 


And  so  on  it  went  whistling  and  humming. 
And  the  people  all  wondered  whatever  was  coming.'' 

G. 

Can  any  reader  give  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  and  the  rest  of  the  poem  to  which  they  be- 
long? 

*'  This  is  the  woe  of  woes. 
The  one  o'ermastering  agony. 
To  watch  the  sleep  ofthose  that  die, 
And  feel  it  is  not  repose." 

J.  Y.  D. 

In  last  week's  paper,  replying  to  '*  C.  A-  R.,"  you  refer 
to  the  artickis  of  the  1-ondon  **Statist "  for  a  description 
of  the  gold-mines  in  Africa.  There  is  a  magnificent  work 
on  this  subject,  complete,  reliable,  and  exhaustive.  The 
name  is  ''  Gold  Mines  of  the  Kand,"  edited  by  Hatch  and 
Chalmers,  and  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895. 

I  wish  to  know  who  wrote  the  lines  following,  and  in 
what  poem  they  occur : 

'•  Faith  were  science  now. 
Would  she  but  lay  her  bow  and  arrows  by 
And  arm  her  with  the  weapons  of  the  time." 

P. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  if  there  is  any  genealogy  of  Robert 
Pitt,  of  Boconnoch,  showing  name  of  his  wife  ?  Robert 
Pitt  was  father  of  Lord  Chatham,  but  no  record  1  have 
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seen    mentions   his   mother.     What   was   his   mother's 
jmaiden  name?  F.  f.  P. 

Will  some  one  please  give  the  lines  beginning : 
'•  A  jellyfish  swam  in  a  tropical  sea. 
And  said,  This  world  it  consists  of  me." 
And  ending  like  this : 

"  But  somehow  the  universe  still  exists." 

H. 

Will  some  one  inform  me  through  your  Correspondence 
column  where  I  can  obtain  *'  key  ^  to  picture  called  "  The 
United  States  Senate,  a.d.  1850''  or  "  Clay's  Farewell  to 
the  Senate  "  ?  Subsc riber. 

E.  P.  McM,— A  copy  of  "  Rosa  of  Linden  Castle,"  in 
my  possession,  was  printed  in  1845  by  Perkins  &  Purves, 
of  Philadelphia. 

About  People 

— Judge  Stephen  Neal,  who  wrote  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  is  now  in  his  eightieth  year.  He  is 
a  resident  of  Lebanon,  Indiana.  The  amendment 
was  submitted  by  Congressman  Godlove  S.  Orth 
to  the  Congressional  Committee,  which  nas  dis- 
cussing recons^truction  measures,  and  was  after- 
wards adopted. 

— Mr.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  re- 
ferred to  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  **  New  England 
Magazine"  as  "the  Nestor  of  American  educa- 
tion,*' will  be  eighty-six  years  old  on  January  24, 
and  the  people  of  that  city  are  preparing  to  cele- 
biate  the  event  in  a  fitting  manner.  Dr.  Barnard 
was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1830,  and  his  life  has 
been  wholly  devoted  to  educational  matters.  He 
is  still  remarkably  vigorous,  in  both  mind  and  body, 
for  one  of  his  years. 

— Professor  Emil  du  Bois  Reymond,  who  has 
just  died,  was  French  onlv  as  regards  his  family 
name.  He  was  bom  in  Berlin,  and  had  his  education 
and  accomplished  his  great  life-work  at  the  Uni- 
versity there.  He  studied  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy under  Miiller.  On  the  latter's  advice  he  took 
animal  electricity  as  his  specialty,  and  published 
several  works  on  that  subject.  In  1868  he  re- 
placed his  master  as  Professor  of  Physiology  at  the 
Berlin  University. 

— The  present  senior  alumnus  of  Harvard  is 
Samuel  Ward  Chandler,  of  the  class  of  *22.  Ac- 
cording to  the  N«w  \'ork  "  Tribune,"  the  following 
members  of  classes  graduated  since  1800  have  been 
successively  the  senior  alumni :  1804,  Joseph  Head, 
died  1882;  1807,  WUliam  Thomas,  died  1882; 
1811,  WUliam  Perry,  died  1887;  1811,  WUliam  R. 
Sever,  died  1887;  1815,  WUliam  Goddard,  died 
1888;  1817,  George  Bancroft,  died  1891;  1818, 
Frederick  Augustus  Farley,  died  1892;  1820,  WUl- 
iam Henry  Fumess,  died  January  30,  1896. 

— According  to  "  Household  Words,"  during  a 
confirmation  tour  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough, 
Dr.  Creighton  put  up  one  evening  in  an  old  manor- 
house,  and  slept  in  a  room  supposed  to  be 
haunted.  Next  morning,  at  breakfast,  the  Bishop 
was  asked  whether  he  had  seen  the  ghost. 
**  Yes,"  he  replied  with  great  solemnity,  "but  I 
have  laid  the  spirit;  it  wiU  never  trouble  you 
again."  On  being  further  interrogated  as  to  what 
he  had  done,  the  Bishop  said:  "The  ghost  in- 
stantly vanished  when  I  asked  for  a  subscription 
towards  the  restoration  of  Peterborough  Cathe- 
dral." 

— The  weU-known  American  diplomatist.  Gen- 
eral John  Meredith   Read,  who  died  recently,  was 


one  of  the  originators  of  the  "  Wide  Awake  '* 
political  clubs  of  i860.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  draft  a  biU  in  behalf 
of  New  York  State,  appropriating  $300,000  for  the 
purchase  of  arms  and  equipments,  and  he  subse- 
quently received  the  thamks  of  Congress  for  his 
zeal  in  organizing,  equipping,  and  forwarding 
troops.  After  occupying  various  positions  in  our 
consular  service,  he  was  appointed  United  States 
Minister  to  Greece.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
secure  the  release  of  the  American  ship  Arme- 
nia, and  to  obtain  from  the  Greek  Government  a 
revocation  of  the  order  piohibUing  the  sale  ef  the 
Bible  in  Greece.  Five  years  later  he  received  the 
thanks  of  his  Government  for  his  effectual  protec- 
tion of  American  citizens  in  the  perilous  crisis  of 
1878.  Soon  afterwards,  from  motives  of  economy, 
the  appropriation  for  the  Athens  Legation  was  re- 
fused by  our  Congress,  but  General  Read,  believ- 
ing that  the  time  was  too  critical  to  withdraw  the 
mission,  carried  it  on  at  his  personal  expense  until 
his  resignation,  a  year  later. 

— Captain  James  Watson,  of  Westchester,  N.  Y., 
who  has  just  died  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-eight, 
retained  his  mental  and  physical  vigor  to  a  remark- 
able degree  up  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was 
a  retired  sea-captain,  and  his  ancestral  acres  in 
Westchester  County  have  consdtuted  a  historic 
landmark  for  more  than  a  century.  He  was  bom 
in  the  old  homestead  there,  and  when  fifteen  years 
of  age  went  on  his  first  voyage  as  cabin-boy  in  the 
Havre  packet-ship  "  Courier."  Fenimore  Cooper 
and  George  Blunt  (the  latter  afterward  noted  as  a 
nautical  publisher  in  New  York  City)  were  cabin- 
boys  on  the  same  ship.  Watson  worked  himself 
up,  step  by  step,  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  it  was 
often  said  of  him  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  navigators.  In  consequence  of  his  high 
standing,  his  vessel,  the  Virginian,  was  chosen  by 
the  Government  three  generations  ago  to  bring  the 
French  indenmity  money  to  this  country.  About 
fifty  years  ago  Captain  Watson  retired  from  active 
sea  me.  His  recoUections  were  always  of  interest, 
especiaUy  those  of  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  one 
of  the  lads  who  helped  to  throw  up  breastworks  in 
defense  of  New  York  City  against  the  British,  and 
he  also  saw  the  British  fleet  lying  in  Westchester 
Creek. 

— Speaking  of  the  late  Andros  B.  Stone  as  an 
example  of  what  industry  wiU  accomplish,  the 
New  York  "  Tribune  "  says : 

As  a  boy  Mr.  Stone  early  learned  the  meaning  of  pov- 
erty, and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
carpenter.  He  was  subsequently  enabled,  through  hb 
own  exertions,  to  spend  a  brief  time  at  an  academy. 
Afterward,  as  a  clerk  for  a  brid^building  firm,  Mr.  Stone 
learned  the  details  of  the  busmess.  and  subsequently  be- 
came a  partner  in  an  Eastern  bridge  company,  when 
twenty- six  years  old.  he  became  the  head  of  the  firm  of 
Stone  &  Boomer,  which  built  the  first  brid^  across  the 
Mississippi,  a  bridge  across  the  Illinois  River  with  the 
longest  araw  at  that  time  known,  and  the  then  unequaled 
span  of  the  Union  Passenger  Depot  in  Chicago.  Mr. 
Stone  became  a  manufacturer  of  iron,  in  Cleveland,  in 
1858.  He  also  became  President  of  the  Cleveland  Roll- 
ing Mill  Company,  the  American  Sheet  and  Boiler 
Plate  Companvi  the  Union  Rolling  Mill  Company,  of 
Chicago;  tne  Kansas  Rolling  Mill  Company,  the  St. 
Louis.  Keokuk,  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company, 
and  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  Company.  Becoming  inter- 
ested in  Bessemer  steel,  Mr.  Stone  made  two  visits  to 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  its  stud  v.  and  afterward  used 
that  process  at  his  mills  in  Clevelana.  On  coming  to  this 
city  in  1871,  Mr.  Stone  at  once  took  hish  rank  among 
New  York  business  men.  He  was  much  interested  in 
church  work,  and  became  a  member  of  Grace  Church. 
Being  a  broad-minded  man,  and  by  nature  a  philanthro- 
pist, Mr.  Stone  became  interested  in  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  of  which  he  afterward  became  a  trustee,  and  pre- 
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afcDted  to  the  Society  a  summer  home  foi  children  at 
Bath  Beach,  L,  I. 

— From  the  Florida  "  Citizen  "  we  learn  some 
interesting  facts  about  a  man  who  has  risen  from 
slavery  to  prelacy — Bishop  Abraham  Grant.  As 
a  boy  he  was  owned  by  Franklin  Raulerson,  a 
planter  of  Middle  Flonda.  The  Bishop  says: 
**  When  my  master  returned  from  the  battle-field, 
be  told  my  brother  and  myself  that  we  were  going 
to  be  free,  and  asked  us  to  go  to  Columbus,  Ga., 
with  his  brother-in-law  to  be  sold,  as  it  would  help 
him  out."  The  next  time  the  Bishop  saw  his  old 
master  was  some  weeks  ago,  when  Mr.  Raulerson 
heard  that  the  Bishop  was  coming  to  Tampa,  fifty 
miles  away.  Mr.  Raulerson  hitched  up  his  horse, 
not  having  money  enough  to  pay  railroad  fare, 
and  drove  the  entire  distance.  The  account  of  the 
meeting  given  by  the  **  Citizen  "  is  as  follows : 

The  many  memories  which  the  meeting  revived  awoke 
tender  feelings.  Thoughts  of  the  old  days,  when  Grant 
was  an  unlearned  sL  ve  and  the  master  a  prosperous 
planter,  arose,  and  the  present  circumstances  marked  a 
strange  contrast.  The  nand  of  time  had  fallen  heavily 
upon  Mr.  Raulerson,  and  financial  reverses  had  reduced 
him  to  poverty.  Bent  with  age  and  clothed  in  humble 
Karments,  he  sat  in  the  presence  of  Bishop  Grant,  who 
had  risen  above  his  race  and  stood  as  an  honored  man  in 
the  ministry,  with  the  comforts  of  life  attending  his  high 
portion. 

l>urine  their  conversation  Bishop  Grant  asked  his  old 
master  if  he  could  do  anything  for  him.  He  told  him  that 
i(  he  would  leave  Florida  and  go  to  his  (the  Bishop's) 
home  in  Texa.s,  he  should  be  provided  for  during  the  re- 
tcainder  of  his  life  ;  but  this  Mr.  Raulerson  declined,  as 
he  had  a  little  home  here  and  felt  that  he  had  but  a  short 
time  longer  to  live.  Before  leaving  the  room  he  said  to 
the  Bishop : 

"  Bishop,  I  have  but  a  short  time  on  this  earth,  and  I 
want  you  to  do  something  for  me,  if  you  can,  when  I  die. 
I  want  you  to  pertorm  the  last  ceremonies  over  me.  Do 
you  think  that  you  can  come  and  bury  me  ?" 

Bishop  Grant  assured  him  that  his  wish  should  l)e 
craiited.  and  that  he  would  surely  come.  After  the  talk 
Mr.  Raulerson  was  taken  over  to  the  church  where  the 
cooferesKe  was  in  session,  and  as  the  two  men  walked  up 
the  ^le  together  arm  in  arm,  a  hush  of  expectation  fell 
upon  the  congregation.  As  they  reached  the  chancel  rail 
thev  tamed,  and  Bishop  Grant  introduced  Mr.  Raulerson 
as  tiis  former  master.  With  tears  coursing  down  his 
cheeks  he  spoke  kind  words  of  him,  and  called  upon  his 
txethren  to  k)ok  upon  them  at  that  moment  as  an  example 
oi  the  feeling  that  should  exist  between  the  races,  for, 
laid  he,  "  we  are  all  of  one  Creator  and  all  of  one  image  : 
we  were  raised  together  and  should  be  brothers." 

Good  Deeds 

Dean  Hoffman,  of  the  Episcopal  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  this  city,  has  sent  a  check  for 
^5,000  to  the  University  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee, 
Tenn.,  and  has  given  it  property  at  Bridgeport, 
AJa^  worth  $15,000. 

On  Christmas  morning  the  following  dispatch 
appeared  in  the  papers  : 

Newtown,  N.  J.,  D^.  24.— When  the  employees  of  the 
McRiam  shoe  factory  called  at  the  office  tor  their  wet^k  s 
wagn  this  afternoon,  the;  were  surprised,  but  agreeably 
lo.tohear  that  their  employer,  Kenrv  \V.  Merriam,  had 
ordered  the  sum  of  $6,S'JI}  to  be  distributed  among  them 
as  a  Christmas  gift.  The  factory  employs  about  four 
hundred  hands^  and  all  were  re  men)  be  red,  from  the  oldest 
to  the  youatest.  Miks  Atwood,  an  uld  employee  of  the 
factorr,  mcfwtth  financial  reverses  several  years  ago,  and 
was  compelled  to  mortgage  his  house  to  Mr.  Memam  for 
a  oooaidcnhle  amount  of  money.  To-day  the  mortj^aiie 
was  handed  to  him,  together  with  his  ^hare  of  the  money 
^^r^otcd,  ahbough  tnerc  was  still  several  hundred  dol- 


Commenting  on  the  many  splendid  gifts  made 
to  charities  by  Madame  Furtado- Heine,  known  as 
•*  La  Grande  Fnui9aise,"  who  died  recently,  the 
Loodoii  **  Globe  *"  says :  '*  She  was  the  widow  of 


M.  Charles  Heine,  the  millionaire,  and  cousin  of 
the  famous  German  poet.  During  the  Empire 
Mme.  Heine  was  a  leading  figure  in  Parisian 
society,  but  in  latter  years  she  seems  to  have 
derived  more  pleasure  in  utilizing  her  wealth  in 
alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  afflicted  than 
in  attending  the  gatherings  of  fashionable  Paris. 
To  her  belongs  the  credit  of  having  established 
several  blind  aovlums  and  orphanages.  When  a 
disaster  occurrecl  and  funds  were  needed,  she  was 
always  to  the  fore  with  a  large  subscription." 

The  will  of  the  late  Henry  L.  Pierce  makes  the 
following  public  bequests : 

To  the  Methodist,  Baptist.  Orthodox,  Unitarian,  and 
Catholic  societies  of  the  village  of  Dorchester,  Lower 
Mills,  where  the  testator  lived,  and  the  Episcopal  Society 
of  Ashmont,  $3,000  each. 

To  the  town  of  Stoughton.  $25,000  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  a  freepublic  library. 

To  Harvard  College,  $50,000. 

To  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  $50,000. 

To  the  Massachusett«5  Institute  of  Technology,  $£0,000. 

To  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  $50,0a). 

To  the  Massachusetts  Homceopathic  Hospital,  $50,000. 

To  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infir- 
mary, $20,000. 

To  the  Children's  Hospital  In  Huntington  Avenue. 
Boston,  $20.00a 

To  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  $20,00a 

To  the  New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Chil- 
dren, $20,000. 

To  the  Home  for  Aged  Men  in  West  Springfield  Street, 
Boston,  $20,000. 

To  the  Home  for  Aged  Women  at  No.  108  Revere 
Street.  Boston,  $20,000. 

To  the  Home  for  Aged  Couples  on  Walnut  Avenue, 
comer  of  Seaver  Street,  Boston,  S20,000. 

To  the  Home  for  Aged  Colored  VVomen,  Myttle  Street, 
Boston.  $5,000. 

To  the  C banning  Home  on  McLean  Street,  Boston, 
$5,0fX). 

To  the  Boston  Home  for  Inau'ables  on  Dorchester 
Avenue,  $20,000. 

To  the  Boston  Children's  Aid  Society,  $5,000. 

To  *.he  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  $20,000. 

To  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  $20,000. 

To  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital  on  McLean  Street, 
$20,000. 

To  the  Commandery  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States, 
$5,000. 

Any  of  the  residue  that  may  remain  aftei  paying 
all  the  legacies  is  to  be  divided  equally  among  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  Harvard  College,  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, and  the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hos- 
pital. 

The  New  York  **  Evening  Post "  recently  printed 
thlH  admirable  conunent : 

The  will  of  the  late  George  Bliss,  of  this  city,  contains 
one  clause  which  merits  esoecial  commendation.  Mr. 
Bliss  was  interested  in  Yale  College,  and  desired  to  leave 
the  institution  some  substantial  evidence  ot  that  interest. 
The  form  of  his  bequest  is  what  renders  it  notable : 

'*  To  Yale  College,  at  New  Haven.  U  bt  applud  at  tht 
discretion  of  the  President,  $60,000.' 

It  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  for  an  educational 
institution  to  receive  money  in  this  way,  and  yet  there  is 
probably  not  a  college  or  university  but  needs  such  gifts 
more  than  any  other  kind.  Too  often  the  announcement 
of  a  bequest  brings  quite  as  much  anxiety  as  satisfaction, 
the  building  provided  for  not  beine  the  one  most  needed, 
or  the  fund  for  the  endowment  of  a  new  professorship 
being  inadequate,  or  the  restrictions  surrounding  some 
other  benefaction  oeine  such  as  to  defeat  its  object.  The 
giver  who  turns  over  his  money  to  be  used  at  the  discretion 
of  the  governing  body  is  the  giver  that  is  most  welcome. 

The  New  York  "  Tribune  "  announces  that  the 
Rev,  L.  L.  Conrady,  who  left  the  Umatilla  Indian 
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Reservation  in  1889  to  take  the  place  of  the  late 
Father  Damien,  in  charge  of  the  Molokai  (Hawaii) 
leper  colony,  is  in  Portland,  Ore.,  as  the  guest  of 
Archbishop  Cross.  A  few  months  ago  he  went  to 
Japan  to  inspect  the  leper  colony  of  Gotamba,  near 
Yokohama.  What  he  witnessed  there  impelled 
him  to  the  belief  that  it  was  his  duty  to  return  to 
civilization  and  fit  himself  as  a  physician  and  sur- 
geon by  a  course  of  study,  and  he  is  on  his  way  to 
place  himself  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Monnet, 
of  Chicago.  After  finishing  his  course  of  medicine, 
Father  Conrady  will  return  to  Molokai,  relieving 
Father  Damien,  a  brother  of  the  dead  priest. 

December  Necrology 

December  7.— John  R.  Fellows.  Bom  1832.  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  New  York  City. 

December  10.—  Alfred  Nobel.  A  Swedish  engi- 
neer and  chemist.  He  was  the  first  to  recognize 
the  value  of  nitro-glycerine,  and  was  the  in- 
ventor of  a  number  of  explosives. 

December  11. — Sarah  B.  Cooper.  Born  1836.  See 
page  11 89  Vol.  LIV. 

December  12.— Ferdinand,  Count  zu  Trauttmans- 
dorf-Weinsberg.  Bom  1825.  Long  President 
of  the  Herrenhaus  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrath. 

December  12. — Leonard  J.  Sanford,  M.D.  Bom 
1833.     See  page  1203,  Vol.  LIV. 

December  14. — Alexander  Salvini.  Bom  1861. 
Son  of  the  great  actor,  Tomasso  Salvini,  and 
himself  an  actor  of  ability. 

December  17. — Alexander  Herrmann.  Bom  1844. 
A  well-known  professional  magician. 

December  17. — Henry  L.  Pierce.     Bom  1825. 

December  18.— Roswell  G.  Horr.  Bom  1830.  A 
member  of  the  Forty-sixth,  Forty-seventh,  and 
Forty-eighth  Congresses. 

December  18. — Paul  Auguste  Arine.  Bom  1845. 
A  well-known  French  essavist  and  novelist. 

December  21. — Eugene  Jolibois.  Bom  1819.  A 
French  statesman,  long  identified  with  the 
varying  fortunes  of  the  Bonaparte  family. 

December  12. — Georg  von  Bunsen.  Bom  1824. 
See  page  24,  Vol.  LV. 

December  23.— William  Henry  Hatch.  Bom  1833. 
Elected  from  Missouri  to  the  Forty-first,  Forty- 
seventh,  Forty-eighth,  Forty-ninth,  Fiftieth, 
Fifty-first,  and  Fifty-third  Congresses.  He 
gained  most  of  his  prominence  through  the 
Anti-Option  Bill. 

December  27.— John  Meredith  Read.  Bom  1837. 
See  page  198. 

December  28. — Emil  du  Bois-Reymond.  Bom 
1818.     See  page  198. 

December  29. — Sir  Alexander  Milne.  Bom  1806. 
Admiral  of  the  British  Fleet. 

December  29. — Josef  von  Wasielewski.  Bom  1822. 
An  eminent  violinist,  conductor,  and  essayist. 

December  30. — Edouard  Charles  Fabre.  Bom 
1827.    Archbishop  of  Montreal.    See  page  159. 

Bits  of  Fun 

Mother — Oh,  John,  you  should  hear  baby  talk. 
He  can  talk  just  as  plain  as  can  be.  Father — You 
mean  as  plain  as  you  talk  to  him. — Boston  TVan- 
script, 

**  What's  the  matter,  chum  ?"  asked  the  college 
student  of  his  roommate,  who  was  making  the  air  a 


dark  blue.  "Matter?  I  wrote  the  governor  to 
send  me  some  money  for  text-books,  and  here  he's 
sent  me  the  books.  I  can  never  pay  my  bills  at 
this  TZte."— Detroit  free  Press, 

Charles  (reading  his  composition) — Every  rabbit 
has  four  legs  and  one  anecdote.  Teacher — What 
do  you  mean  by  an  anecdote  ?  Charles — A  short 
funny  tail. — Sacred  Heart  Review, 

"  Ruined  by  a  woman,"  he  muttered,  moodily. 
"  I  do  not  see  the  point,''  said  one  who  overheard 
him.  **  Nor  do  I,"  he  answered.  "  I  was  speaking 
of  this  lead  pencil." — Household  Words, 

"  Why  do  people  take  so  much  interest  in  what 
they  call  Daricest  Africa,  anyhow  ?"  "  I  presume 
they  have  a  kind  of  idea  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  go  there  and  grope  with  the  country." — Chicago 
Tribune, 

"  Perhaps  the  little  girl  would  like  a  talking 
doll,"  suggested  the  salesman  at  the  toy-store.  "  I 
think  I  would,"  said  the  little  Boston  girl,  speaking 
for  herself,  "  if  you  have  any  that  can  talk  intelli- 
gently. I  could  not  endure  one  that  giggles." — 
Chicago  Tribune, 

"  Now,  Thomas,"  said  the  teacher,  "  write  me  a 
sentence  in  which  the  words  pine  and  buttemut  are 
used."  And  Thomas  wrote  :  ",The  fellow  felt  al- 
mighty tough,  when  him  his  best  girl  cut ;  First  he 
thought  he'd  pine  away,  and  then  he  thought  he'd 
butternut." — Detroit  Journal . 

"  I  wish  there  was  some  new  way  of  killing  time," 
said  young  Mr.  Point  Breeze  to  Miss  Homewood 
last  night.  "  I  can  suggest  one  way  of  killing  time 
which  was  not  possible  for  a  long  whi  e,"  replied 
the  maiden.  •*  Well  ?"  "  Sleigh  it !"  A  livery  stable 
was  mng  up  by  telephone. — Pittsburg  Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 

"Repartee,"  said  the  facetious  'bus-driver, 
"comes  nat'ral.  I  suppose  it's  from  alius  carryin' 
of  a  whip  that  makes  'busmen  so  good  at  it.  But 
(and  here  he  shook  his  head)  repartee  has  its  dis- 
advantages. That's  the  wust  of  livin'  on  wheels, 
guv'nor.  It  often  happens  that  afore  you  can  git 
your  repartee  ready  t'other  chap  drives  off.  Where's 
your  repartee  then?  Why,  it's  chucked  away. 
That's  often  happened  to  me.  It's  fair  maddenin'." 
— London  Telegraph, 

The  "  Ears  "  of  Insects 

The  naturalists  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  an- 
swer the  burning  question,  "  Can  bees  hear  ?"  but 
their  researches  along  that  line  have  resulted  in 
many  queer  discoveries.  Simply  because  a  bee 
has  no  ears  on  the  sides  of  his  head,  it  is  no  sign 
whatever  that  he  is  wholly  without  some  sort  of  an 
auditory  nerve.  This  last  assertion  is  proven  by 
the  fact  that  grasshoppers,  crickets,  locusts,  and 
flies,  all  have  their  ears  situated  in  queer  places — 
under  the  wings,  on  the  middle  of  the  body,  and 
even  on  the  sides  of  their  legs.  The  common 
house-fly  does  his  hearing  by  means  of  some  little 
rows  of  corpuscles  which  are  situated  on  the 
knobbed  threads  which  occupy  the  places  which 
are  taken  up  by  the  hind  wings  of  other  species  of 
insects.  The  garden-slug,  or  shell-less  snail,  has 
his  organs  of  hearing  situated  on  each  side  of  his 
neck,  and  the  common  grasshopper  has  them  on 
each  of  hb  broad,  flat  thighs.  In  some  of  the 
smaller  insects  they  are  at  the  bases  of  the  wings, 
and  in  others  at  the  bottom  of  the  feet  I— .9/.  Louis 
Republic, 
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The  Child  and  the  Snowflake 
By  Mary  F.  Butts 

Pretty  little  snowflake, 

Shining  like  a  star, 
Did  you  come  to  find  us 

From  some  world  afar  ? 

Nay,  my  home  was  nearer, 

Dear,  than  you  suppose. 
From  the  kitchen  kettle 

Through  the  air  I  rose. 

I  longed,  in  chilly  cloudland, 

To  see  you  once  again, 
And  so  I  flew,  a  snowflake, 

To  your  window-pane. 

How  I  Got  the  Woodchuck 

It  was  a  lime  ol  drouth.  The  grass  was  brown 
and  brittle,  and  the  ground  was  baked  like  a  brick. 
No  hint  of  life  or  moisture  in  the  hay  which  we 
bad  cut  and  piled  in  small  hillocks  ready  to  haul  in. 

Father  and  the  men  had  taken  in  one  load,  and 
1  lay  in  the  shade  of  the  old  elm  to  rest,  A  grand 
old  tree  it  was — the  pride  of  the  whole  family — 
with  its  long,  drooping  branches  gently  swaying  to 
and  fro. 

I  fell  into  a  doze,  when  a  rustling  noise  awoke 
me.  and  I  saw  a  woodchuck  disappear  into  the  side 
of  the  tree. 

A  hole  there  showed  that  the  old  tree  was  hollow. 

Was  there  ever  a  country  boy  of  tourteeu  with- 
out matches  in  his  pocket  ready  for  any  emergency  } 

Was  there  ever  a  boy,  unless  abnormally  good, 
who  could  let  a  woodchuck  remain  peacefully  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family  when  his  secret  lair  was  so 
beautifully  discovered  ? 

Gleefully  I  selected  a  couple  of  matches  from 
the  handful  of  miscellaneous  articles  I  pulled  from 
my  pocket.  Hurriedly  I  snatched  some  bunches 
of  grass  and  poked  into  the  hole,  and  then  dropped 
in  the  lighted  matches  !  Puff !  puff !  the  smoke 
emerged  from  the  hole,  gradually  increasing  in 
volume,  while  I  watched  the  spot  with  uplifted  club. 

Mr.  Woodchuck,  forced  to  vacate  the  premises, 
was  lo>  quick  for  me.  Away  he  flew  across  the 
field,  with  me  at  Ms  heels.  He  gave  me  a  run  in 
earnest,  but  I  caught  him  at  last  and  soon  dis- 
patched him,  proud  of  my  exploit,  for  he  had  l)een 
making  sad  havoc  in  the  chicken-yard. 

At  dinner  mother  called  our  attention  to  smoke 
fthe  noticed  outside.  We  rushed  out,  and  what  a 
sight  met  our  gaze!  The  whole  field  in  the  flat 
below  our  house  was  in  a  blaze ! 

The  cocks  of  hay  were  on  fire,  and  spreading 
from  one  to  another  with  frightful  rapidity.  Dense, 
heavy  clouds  of  black  smoke  rolled  toward  us, 
accompanied  with  frightful  sheets  of  red  flame, 
which  swept  everything  before  them. 

We  hastened  to  tear  branches  from  the  trees,  and 
fought  like  tigeis  to  save  our  home.  We  kept  the 
flames  from  the  house,  but  the  bam  and  out- 
buildings went  down  like  grass  before  the  scythe. 

CncJe  Will's  farm  joins  ours,  and  the  tire  tore 
over  his  fields  of  standing  grain  like  a  galloping 
tornado,  stoppmg  at  the  pasture-fields. 

Then  we  took  a  rest.     We  needed  it  I 


Then  they  all  began  to  wonder  how  it  started. 
There  is  no  use  trying  to  fool  father,  and  I  had  to 
own  up.     Of  course  it  spread  from  the  tree. 

The  old  elm  burned  itself  out  in  a  couple  of 
days,  then  fell  with  a  crash  like  thunder.  Father 
used  to  hunt  squirrels  in  its  branches  when  he  was 
a  bo  v.     He  felt  sorry.     So  did  I. 

A.  H.  W. 

The  Little  Godmother 
By  Grace  Thompson 

I  met  these  two  little  girls  at  a  Christmas-tree 
gathering  last  week.  There  were  about  fifty  chil- 
dren— all  little  girls — in  the  room.  The  tree  was 
beautiful.  The  candles  burned  brightly,  and  the 
balls  and  the  stars  and  lanterns  and  shining 
things  shone  and  glittered  in  the  most  dazzling 
manner.  The  only  things  that  matched  them  were 
the  shining  eyes  of  the  little  girls.  They  sang  the 
carols,  and  listened  to  the  speeches,  and  wriggled 
every  minute ;  it  was  so  hard  to  wait  right  in  sight 
of  those  fascinating  parcels  of  most  mysterious 
shapes.  At  last  the  exercises  were  over,  and  the 
time  for  giving  out  the  presents  came.  Then  great 
was  the  amazement  of  the  little  company  when  it 
was  announced  that  special  gifts  were  for  the  little 
girls  who  had  been  most  regular  in  attendance  at 
the  sewing  classes  and  the  cooking  classes,  and 
the  little  girls  who  had  shown  the  greatest  improve- 
ment. Nobody  had  dreamed  of  this.  Who  would 
get  the  first  prize?  It  was  a  beauty — a  flaxen- 
haired  doll,  quite  large,  dressed  in  a  beautiful  pink 
and  white  gown,  and  a  white  hat  trimmed  with 
pink  feathers.  There  was  a  cry  of  "  Oh !"  all  over 
the  room.  The  little  girl  who  got  the  doll  could 
not  speak,  she  was  so  amazed.  She  forgot  her 
shawl  when  she  went  away,  and  refused  to  have 
the  doll  taken  from  the  box.  The  reason  was,  her 
own  dress  was  not  spotless.  The  second  prize  was 
a  tea-set — a  beautiful  tea-set  in  while  and  gold. 
There  was  a  shadow  on  the  face  of  the  little  girl 
who  received  it.  What  was  the  matter!  It  was 
whispered  to  the  litde  girl  who  sat  next  to  her — 
her  dearest  friend — and  overheard.  **Oh  dear!  I 
did  so  want  a  doll !"  Then  we  wondered  what 
could  be  done.  Would  anybody  be  willing  to  ex- 
change.^ Then  we  made  another  discovery.  The 
dearest  friend  had  five  dolls.  Now  it  seemed  quite 
easy  to  effect  an  exchange,  but  the  strangest  thing 
happened.  Perhaps  it  was  not  strange.  The  little 
mother  of  five  did  not  wish  to  spare  one  of  her 
family,  but  if  it  made  Ethel  happier,  why,  she  would. 
Then  Ethel  saw  new  beauties  in  the  tea-set,  new 
possibilities.  Clara  was  going  to  give  a  tea-party, 
and  this  tea-set  was  so  large  that  it  would  add 
greatly  to  the  occasion. 

Then  Laura,  the  little  mother,  exclaimed,  having 
thought  of  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  : 

"  I  can  always  lend  you  one  of  my  dolls.  You 
love  my  big  doll,  and  I  can  lend  her  to  you  when- 
ever you  want  her.  You  know  you  wanted  to 
name  her." 

*•  Why,  yes,"  I  interrupted,  "  then  you  will  be  her 
godmother." 

Looking  at  me  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  Ethel 
said,  "  Tm  godmother  to  a  calf,  and  I've  written 
twice,  and   I've   had   no  answer."     I  know  she 
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meant  she  had  written  to  the  people  who  owned 
the  calf  and  they  had  not  answered.  I  had  never 
met  a  godmother  to  a  calf  before,  and  I  wanted  to 
hear  all  about  the  occasion  when  Ethel  became 
the  godmother  to  a  calf. 

She  went  to  the  country  last  summer  to  a  farm- 
house, and  she  and  Laura  found  a  dear  little  calf 
without  a  name.  The  farmer  said  Ethel  might 
name  it,  and  after  much  thought  she  named  it 
**  Florence."  Evidently  she  liked  her  godchild 
very  much,  and  had  tried  to  hear  about  her  since 
she  came  home.  This  experience  as  godmother 
had  been  so  disappointing  that  Ethel  did  not  grow 
enthusiastic  at  the  idea  of  becoming  godmother 
to  even  a  doll.  When  it  was  explained  that  being 
godmother  to  a  doll  right  near  your  own  home  was 
quite  different  from  being  godmother  to  a  calf  one 
hundred  miles  away,  Ethel  consented,  and  became 
godmother  to  the  big  doll  by  calling  her  Elizabeth. 

Ethel  and  I^ura  hastened  away  to  show  the  god- 
child Elizabeth  the  new  tea-set,  and  the  new  little 
sister — for  Laura  got  a  pretty  doll  in  a  pink  skirt 
and  white  blouse  waist  when  Ethel  got  the  tea- 
set  ;  and  I  am  going  to  the  tea-party.  Perhaps  1*11 
tell  you  about  it. 

Who's  Afraid  in  the  Dark? 

"  Oh,  not  I,*'  said  the  owl. 

And  he  gave  a  great  scowl, 

And  he  wiped  his  eye 

And  fluffed  his  jowl,  •*  Tu  whoo !" 

Said  the  dog :  **  I  bark 

Out  loud  in  the  dark,  Boo-oo!" 

Said  the  cat :  "  Mi-iew ! 

rU  scratch  any  one  who 

Dare  say  that  I  do 

Feel  afraid.     Mi-iew !" 

"  Afraid,'*  said  the  mouse, 

"  Of  the  dark  in  a  house  ? 

Hear  me  scatter 

\Vhatever*s  the  matter. 

Squeak !" 

Then  the  toad  in  his  hole. 

And  the  bug  in  the  ground. 
They  both  shook  their  heads 

And  passed  the  word  round. 
And  the  bird  in  the  tree. 
The  fish,  and  the  bee. 
They  declared  all  three 
That  you  never  did  see 
One  of  them  afraid 
In  the  dark  I 
But  the  little  boy  who  had  gone  to  bed 
Just  raised  the  bedclothes  and  covered  his  head. 

—S/.  Nicholas. 

Her  Father's  Dinner 

One  afternoon,  not  long  ago,  a  policeman  found 
a  little  girl  in  West  Fifty- ninth  Street,  New  York, 
crying  softly,  and  hugging  in  her  arms  a  tin  pail 
under  a  woolen  shawl,  the  comers  of  which  were 
wrapped  around  the  pail.  The  policeman— a  big, 
fatherly  man — took  the  little  girl  to  the  station- 
house  in  the  Park,  to  get  her  warm  and  to  get  her 
something  to  eat.  The  little  girl,  only  six  years 
old,  had  been  sent  to  a  certain  comer,  with  her 
father's  dinner  in  a  tin  pail,  to  wait  until  the  car,  of 
which  he  was  driver,  came  there.  The  little  girl  was 
too  late  for  the  car ;  it  had  passed  the  comer  before 
she  got  there.  She  waited  and  waited,  and  then 
tried  to  find  her  father  by  walking  after  the  cars. 


She  did  not  walk  in  the  right  streets,  or  perhaps 
on  his  down-town  trip  her  father  might  have  seen 
her.  She  walked  until  it  began  to  grow  dark,  and 
then  she  began  to  cry.  Her  sorrow  was  not  that 
she  could  not  find  her  home,  but  that  her  father 
had  no  dinner.  She  was  very  hungry,  but  she 
never  opened  the  pail,  but  kept  it  wrapped  in  the 
comer  of  her  shawl,  close  to  her  body,  to  keep  it 
warm.  The  policeman  took  her  home  to  her  greatly 
frightened  mother.  Was  she  not  a  faithful  little  girl  ? 

Dolls  in  Many  Places 
Vears  ago  dolls  were  very  necessary  in  the  trans- 
action of  business.  It  was  necessary  to  send  with 
new  fashions  a  doll  completely  dressed  in  the 
latest  style,  in  order  to  show  how  the  clothes  were 
worn.  It  is  told  that  when  a  tmnk  of  elegant 
clothes  was  sent  to  Japan  from  Paris,  the  Japanese 
lady  who  ordered  the  wardrobe  concluded  they 
were  packed  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  to  be 
wom.  The  last  thing  taken  from  the  trunk  was 
the  corsets,  and  the  lady  wore  them  outside. 
Cloaks  made  of  a  soft  material  were  sent  to  India, 
and  the  fashionable  ladies  who  bought  them  wore 
them  as  the  Spanish  ladies  wore  mantillas — on  their 
heads.  The  doll  sent  with  these  cloaks  did  not 
reach  India  for  a  year,  and  when  it  came  the  ladies 
discovered  their  mistake.  During  a  war,  many 
years  ago,  between  France  and  England,  the  dolls 
sent  from  Paris  to  England,  dressed  in  the  latest 
style,  to  show  the  English  ladies  what  was  fashion- 
able in  Paris,  were  passed  unmolested  from  one 
country  to  the  other.  There  was  a  fair  last  year  in 
New  V'^ork  to  which  the  leading  dressmakers  and 
ladies'  tailors  sent  dolls  dressed  in  the  incoming 
styles ;  and  little  wonders  they  were.  It  seemed 
almost  as  if  one  had  dropped  into  the  land  of  Lilli- 
put,  and  that  ordinary-sized  people  had  become 
giants,  when  one  went  into  this  Doll-Land.  It  is 
quite  common  to  see  dolls  dressed  like  famous 
characters  in  plays  at  fairs.  So  dolls,  you  see, 
have  really  a  place  in  the  commercial  worid  as 
well  as  the  play  world. 

Dolly's  Song  on  Christmas 

She  is  a  dear  little  girl.  Well  call  her  Dolly, 
just  because  it  is  not  her  name.  She  is  very  tiny, 
only  two  years  old,  but  she  has  lots  of  friends  and 
lovers.  She  is  not  very  strong,  and  it  was  decided 
that  her  Christmas  should  not  be  the  g^reat  Christ- 
mas her  friends  wanted  her  to  have,  but  just  a  little 
Christmas — a  Christmas  just  as  big  as  herself. 

A  tiny  tree  was  bought,  and  some  silver  tinsel 
paper  to  decorate  it.  The  tree  was  put  m  the  win- 
dow of  the  nursery,  when  Dolly  was  not  there, 
where  the  sun  would  shine  on  it.  Dolly  was  car- 
ried to  the  door  of  the  room,  and  then  put  on  the 
floor.  She  looked  steadily  at  the  tree,  crossed  the 
floor,  stood  in  front  of  it  a  minute,  and  then,  put- 
ting her  little  hands  behind  her,  sang  sweetly  and 
clearly : 

**  Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star. 

How  I  wonder  what  you  are. 

Up  above  the  world  so  high. 

Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky ! '' 

Another  Hen  and  Kittens 

Recently  we  told  the  story  of  a  kitten  who  was 
adopted  by  a  hen  and  grew  up  in  the  poultry-yard. 
There  is  another  story  of  a  hen  who  saw  the  old 
cat  and  her  two  kittens  in  an  unused  manger  in 
the  bam.     The  hen  watched  the  cat  and  kittens 
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for  a  while,  and  when  the  mother  cat  left  the  kit- 
tens to  get  something  to  eat,  the  hen  jumped  into 
the  manger  and  spread  her  wings  over  the  kittens ; 
when  they  put  their  heads  out,  they  found  them- 
selves driven  back  by  the  hen*s  beak.  She  clucked 
and  fussed  over  them  as  if  they  were  her  own 
iMibies.  Now  the  kittens  have  two  mothers — or 
perhaps  the  hen  is  a  nurse — who  take  turns  in 
watching  over  and  caring  for  them. 

Heard  in  a  Fog 
We  had  a  war  about  thirty  years  ago  in  this  coun- 
try, and  we  sent  vessels  to  cruise  along  the  coast. 
There  was  a  thick  fog  one  night,  and  one  of  the 
war  vessels  was  cruising  away  from  land,  and  wait- 
ing for  the  supply  vessel  which  was  to  meet  it  there. 
It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  still 


dark,  when  the  officer  on  deck  heard  a  rooster 
crow.  He  felt  almost  certain  that  there  was  no 
poultry  aboard,  but  he  inquired  carefully.  All 
agreed  that  there  was  no  poultry  aboard^  The 
officer  knew  that  a  blockade-runner  had  passed 
them  in  the  fog.  He  ordered  all  sails  set,  and 
as  much  steam  as  the  boilers  would  carry. 
**  When  the  fog  lifts,  we'll  find  that  rooster,"  he 
said.  They  did.  He  was  on  a  schooner  bound 
for  Havana.  When  the  officer  who  captured  the 
blockade-runner  told  the  captain  that  he  bad 
heard  the  rooster  crow,  and  knew  a  vessel  must 
be  starting  out  of  the  harbor,  the  captain  said 
he  would  wring  the  rooster's  neck.  "No,"  said 
the  commander,  "  he  is  mine  by  right  of  capture." 
And  the  rooster  was  taken  on  board  the  war  ve.ssel 
and  became  the  pet  of  the  officers. 


The  Home  Club 


The  Consumers*  League 
The  Consumers*  League,  organized  three  years 
ago  to  improve  the  conditions  in  the  large  shops, 
has  done  a  vast  amount  of  work,  not  so  much  in 
improving  the  actual  conditions  of  the  shops  of  the 
better  class  as  in  arousing  public  sentiment  to  the 
conditions  under  which  thousands  of  women  and 
children  are  compelled  to  earn  their  living.  With- 
out doubt  this  public  sentiment  has  resulted  in 
modifying  harsh  rules  and  in  improving  the  sani- 
tary conditions  that  would  exist  were  it  not  for  the 
f  public  sentiment  on  the  subject.  The 
i  «)ii^u)nt.r>'  League  succeeded  in  having  a  law 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  ^'o^k  last  year 
which  is  but  a  half-step,  so  to  speak,  in  the  right 
direction,  and  by  no  means  represenls  the  ideals  or 
standards  of  the  founders  of  the  Consumers'  League. 
Believing  that  an  eighth  of  a  loaf  of  bread  is 
belter  than  no  bread  at  all,  they  supported  the  bill 
in  its  final  form,  believing  that  the  future  would 
result  in  giving  them  some  of  the  privileges  which 
they  had  asked  for  working  women  and  girls  em- 
ployed in  large  shops.  The  enforcement  of  this 
law  wa.s  placed  under  the  control  of  the  local 
boards  of  health  instead  of  under  the  Factory 
I  department,  as  the  founders  of  the  Consumers' 
l.eague  hoped.  This,  of  course,  left  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  branch  of  the  Health  Department 
entirely  dependent  on  the  appropriations  it  could 
secure  from  the  Boards  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment. In  Brooklyn  the  law  is  a  dead  letter 
because  there  are  no  funds  to  pay  for  the  employ- 
ment of  inspectors  to  carry  on  this  department  of 
the  Health  Board.  In  New  York  an  appropria- 
tion has  been  made,  but  not  large  enough  to  do 
the  work  with  the  thoroughness  the  Consumers' 
I^eague  had  hoped.  While  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
sumers' l^cague  has  been  confined  entirely  to  the 
consideration  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
women  and  children  employed  in  large  shops, 
the  day  has  come  when  the  men  employed  on 
the  delivery  wagons  should  receive  at  least  a 
fraction  of  attention.  Many  of  these  men  are 
employed  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
half-past  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  Each 
man  must  care  for  his  horses,  no  matter  how  late 
it  w  when  he  returns  to  the  stable,  and  it  is  he  who 
mwii  get  the  horees  ready  in  the  morning.  Several 
suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  how  the  public 
could  contribute  to  reducing  the  hours  ot  labor  of 


these  men,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  all  pur- 
chases should  be  made  before  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  While  this  may  help,  the  probabilities  are 
that  it  will  not.  Another  way  to  lighten  the  labor 
of  the  delivery  wagon  would  be  to  use  a  transfer 
check  on  all  possible  occasions.  This  transfer 
check  insures  the  delivery  of  goods  purchased  in 
one  bundle.  Sometimes  this  consumes  a  little 
more  time  because  the  system  of  transfer  checks 
in  some  stores  is  not  so  perfectly  conducted  as  in 
others,  but  usually  if  one  pays  for  goods  at  each 
counter  one  economizes  in  time  by  using  the 
transfer  check  ;  but  a  moment's  thought  will  show 
that  to  have  the  goods  for  one  address  delivered  at 
one  time  must  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  for  the 
men  and  horses.  What  we  really  need  is  a  law 
regulating  the  hours  of  labor  of  these  men,  and  the 
Consumers'  League  should  in  the  future,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  questions  of  large  mercantile  establish- 
ments and  public  relation  to  them,  consider  all 
employees,  not  merely  women  and  children. 

The  Ethics  of  the  Bargain  Counter 

Dr.  Parkhurst*s  sermon,  recently  delivered  in 
New  York,  in  which  he  made  an  earnest  protest 
against  the  mamtenance  of  the  bargain  counter, 
has  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Probably  few 
subjects  hive  been  discussed  more  thoroughly  than 
the  bargain  counter,  and  few  subjects  have  been 
discussed  with  so  little  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
When  the  bargain  counter  is  presented  on  the 
ethical  side,  it  is  with  the  rich  on  one  side  of  the 
counter  struggling  to  get  possession  of  the  goods 
offered  for  sale,  with  the  unfortunate  and  over- 
worked shop-girl  on  the  other  side  of  the  counter 
trying  to  serve  half  a  dozen  aggres.sive,  overbear- 
ing women  at  once.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
the  rich  do  not  patronize  the  bargain  counter.  The 
bargain  counter  to-day  is  a  bid  for  the  money  of 
the  poor. 

Wrappers  are  sold  for  forty  cents  apiece;  the 
girl  who  makes  them  gets  forty  cents  a  dozen.  Silk 
waists,  sold  at  $1.19,  the  worker  receives  one  dollar 
a  dozen  for  making.  White  shirts,  sold  at  twenty- 
nine  rents,  are  made  for  forty  cents  a  dozen.  It 
is  but  necessary  to  look  at  these  figures  to  see  at 
once  who  are  the  purchasers  of  these  garments. 
It  is  the  woman  who  makes  wrappers  at  forty  cents 
a  dozen  who  buys  shirts  at  twenty-nine  cents 
apiece  at  the  bargain  counter.     She  cannot  do  any- 
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thing  else.  It  is  the  woman  who  is  making  shirts 
that  are  sold  at  twenty-nine  cents  who  buys  the 
forty-cent  wrappers.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  not  in- 
frequently the  woman  who  makes  wrappers  at  fotty 
cents  a  dozen  makes  them  in  order  to  eain  the 
money  that  her  ignorance  of  household  arts  makes 
necessary.  She  cannot  use  her  time  in  home-mak- 
ing. She  does  not  know  how.  She  went  to  work, 
probably,  when  a  child  at  making  these  wrappers, 
and  she  knows  how  to  do  nothing  else.  Her  hus- 
band's wages  do  not  purchase  all  that  they  should 
because  she  has  not  learned  to  expend  money,  and 
she  becomes  a  wage-earner  simply  and  solely  be- 
cause of  her  ignorance  of  household  arts.  Every 
one  knows  this  who  has  studied  the  tenement- 
house  home  closely.  With  muslin  selling  at  the 
price  it  is  to-day,  it  is  very  easy  to  prove  that  a 
shirt  can  be  made  for  less  than  twenty-nine  cents 
when  made  at  home,  and  these  shirts  wear  much 
longer  than  bargain  shirts.  Comparatively  few 
women  know  how  to  make  a  shirt.  Besides  that, 
the  sum  at  which  they  are  sold  seems  so  small  that 
she  does  not  consider  it  worth  her  while  to  use  her 
time  to  save  these  few  cents.  The  economy  of 
wear  b  not  considered.  In  the  matter  of  bargains 
of  unmade  goods,  it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  a 
little  intelligence  and  close  observation  to  the  bar- 
gain counter  to  see  that  very  often  the  sale  of  bar- 
gains is  perfectly  legitimate — legitimate  for  seller 
and  buyer.  Recently  on  the  bargain  counter  of 
one  of  the  Broadway  stores  were  velvets  of  good 
1  quality  selling  at  ninety-five  cents.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause they  were  old-fashioned,  and  it  was  good 
business  for  the  merchant  to  sell  them  at  far  less 
than  cost  in  order  to  realize  any  money  at  all  on  his 
investment.  It  is  the  silk  of  last  season  and  sea- 
son before  last,  or  the  silk  that  has  not  been  sala- 
ble because  of  its  design  or  coloring,  that  is  of- 
fered at  the  bargain  counter.  The  bargain  counter 
in  nowise  affects  the  wages  of  the  saleswoman. 
Her  wages  are  the  same  whether  she  stands  at  the 
bargain  counter  or  not. 

Discussing  the  bargain  counter  as  an  arraign- 
ment of  class  against  class  is  extremely  unfair. 

The  ethics  of  the  bargain  counter  resolves  itself, 
after  all,  in  to  this,  that  the  desire  to  get  as  much  as 
possible  for  one's  money,  the  desire  to  be  as  well 
dressed  as  possible,  which  is  ingrained  in  every 
native-bom  American,  and  is  soon  acquired  by  the 
imported  American,  supports  the  bargain  counter 
in  its  worst  form.  The  uniformly  low  wages  paid 
to  those  behind  the  counter  are  not  due  to  the  bar- 
gain counter,  but  are  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  women  employed  in  our  stores 
live  at  home,  are  not  compelled  to  pay  board,  and 
are  earning  money  in  order  that  they  may  dress 
well — better  than  their  fathers  could  dress  them — 
and  it  is  an  open  question  whether  it  is  not  infi- 
nitely better  for  three  or  four  sisters,  the  daughters 
of  a  man  earning  a  small  income,  to  stand  behind 
a  counter  earning  money,  even  though  it  be  but 
paltry  wages,  than  that  they  should  live  at  home 
in  idleness,  ennui,  and  dbcontent.  The  bargain 
counter  is  an  American  institution.  It  has  its  evils, 
and  these  are  to  be  eliminated  only  by  the  develop- 
ment of  character  in  the  people ;  but  that  it  is  all 
evil  is  not  true.  Very  often  the  discomfort  and 
annoyance  endured  in  patronizing  the  bargain 
counter  are  the  supreme  effort  of  love,  love  of  home, 
love  of  beauty,  desire  to  secure  the  semblance  of 
ease,  the  uncoiiscious  result  of  sesthetical  develop- 
ment in  the  mass  of  the  people. 


Children  and  Exercise 
Principal  Russell,  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Worcester,  has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  physical  care  of  children  in  the  school-room. 
He  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  short  periods  of 
mental  exercise.  The  rest  period.  Professor  Russell 
believes,  should  be  one  of  play  unrestrained  by 
regulation.  He  takes  the  ground  that  mental  ex- 
ercise is  not  rest;  that  is,  that  the  change  from 
one  exercise  to  another  does  not  give  the  child  the 
rest  that  it  should  have ;  nor  does  he  believe  that 
gymnastics,  marching,  or  movements  of  the  body,  in 
accordance  with  rule  or  form,  give  the  rest  that  the 
young  child  needs.  He  says,  as  a  moment's  thought 
reveaUs,  that  all  movement  of  the  body — made 
under  rule — compels  a  certain  amount  of  mental 
exertion.  Mr.  Russell  believes  that  children  should 
be  allowed  absolute  liberty  of  movement  between 
their  periods  of  mental  exercise.  Certainly  much 
is  to  be  learned  as  to  the  best  method  of  exercising 
)oung  children.  Recently  a  group  of  kindergarten 
children  revealed  the  value  of  a  perfect  object, 
even  in  the  matter  of  free  movements.  The  circle 
were  playing  that  little  game  so  well  known  to  kin- 
dergartners,  that  is  played  to  the  song  which  says, 
**  Frankie  moves  this  way  and  that  way,"  a  child 
extending  his  hands  above  his  head,  or  out  from 
hb  shoulders,  or  in  front  of  him,  or  raising  his 
body  on  his  toes — any  movement  that  occurs  to 
the  child.  This  had  been  done  by  about  three 
children,  and  it  was  positively  funny  to  watch  the 
movements  in  the  little  circle.  Iiands  were  up 
and  down  at  the  same  time,  out  and  in,  and  when 
one  looked  for  the  reason  it  was  seen  in  the  uncer- 
tain movements  of  the  child  in  the  center.  At  last 
one  of  the  kindergartners  was  called  into  the  cen- 
ter, and  she,  having  clearly  defined  ideas  of  the 
movements  she  would  make,  put  her  hands  out  in 
such  a  way  that  they  reveaded  the  intelligence 
behind  them.  The  little  circle  at  once  became 
harmonious,  all  the  hands  went  up  at  once,  all  the 
hands  went  out  at  once,  and  what  had  been  simply 
a  wild  movement  of  head  and  arms  and  hands  and 
feet  became  at  once  a  pretty,  rhythmical  movement 
in  perfect  time  to  the  piano.  Immediately  an 
interrogation-point  rose  in  the  observer's  mind. 
Would  not  children  gain  more  it  the  play-work  in 
the  kindergarten  were  participated  in  much  more 
actively  from  the  center  of  the  ring  by  the  kin- 
dergartners than  by  the  little  children,  who  are 
many  times  uninterested  and  very  rarely  intelligent 
as  to  how  they  wish  to  guide  the  little  play? 
These  children  had  been  sitdng  still  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  yet  every  movement  they 
made  was  restricted  to  the  space  in  front  of  their 
chairs.  Would  it  not  have  been  well  to  have  had 
five  minutes  of  absolute  freedom  of  movement, 
letting  the  children  change  from  side  to  side  of  the 
ring,  instead  of  giving  them  ten  minutes  of  directed 
movement  restricted  to  a  floor-space  of  about  two 
feet.^  And  yet  each  time  the  suggestion  on  the 
part  of  the  kindergartner  was  that  *'  Now  we  will 
take  a  little  rest  by  standing  up  and  playing  a  new 
kind  of  game." 

Let  now  your  soul  in  this  substantial  world 
Some  anchor  strike.     Be  here  the  body  moored ; 
This  spectacle  immutably  from  now 
The  picture  in  your  eye  ;  and  when  time  strikes, 
And  the  green  scene  goes  on  the  instant  blind. 
The  ultimate  helpers,  where  your  horse  to-day 
Conveyed  you  dreaming,  bear  your  body  dead. 
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DROP   US   A   LINE 

If  you  wish  to  select  a  STEEL 
PEN  suitable  for  your  handwriting 

SPk'NCERLftSi 


Sample  Card  SIXTEEN  PENS,  different  patterns, 
for  every  etvic  of  writing,  including  the  VERTIC.\L 
SYSTEM,  seat  prepaid  on  receipt  of  TEN  CENTS. 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

450  Broome  Street,    New  York,  N.  Y. 


KINDERGARTEN  and  School  Sopplies 
at  SCHEBMERHORN*St  3  E.  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 

^enU  for  caialinr***- 


When  calling  ask  for  Mr.  Cirant 

SAVE 
THE  DISCOUNTS 

I  can  give  liberal  discounts  on  all  the 
books  you  buy.  It  is  my  business  to  give 
you  satisfaction  and  secure  you  as  a  pur- 
chaser.   Send  1 0  cts.  for  set  of  special  slips. 

F.  E.  GRANT,  BOOK-SELLER 
23  W.  42d  ST.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Reminders  for  l8gj 


HELPS  TO  BE  INCLUDED 

Lyman  Abbott  on  the  Acts,     -     $ 

Geo.  F.  Pentecost  on  Old  TesU- 
ment  and  Acts,       .       .       - 

Dr.  HouRhton  on  ••  The  Christian 
Church  In  the  Early  Centuries," 

Dr.  Condit's ««  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,"         ... 

SINGING  BOOKS 

For  th^  Sunday-School 

Carmina  for  the  Sunday -School, 

By  Mudge  and  Turner. 

For  the  Lecture  Room 

Many  Voices,        -        -        -        - 

By  Madge  and  Talmage. 

/"«;*"  the  Church 

Carmina  Sanctorum, 

By  Drs.  Hitchcock,  Eddy,  and  Mudge. 

Evangelical  Hymnal,     .        .        - 

By  C.  C.  Hall  and  S.  Lasar. 

A.S.BARNES  t  CO.,  156  Fifth  Ave., 


matt. 


.35 


.75 


Ivcrs  &  Pond 

PIANOS 

Are  made  to  stand  the 
hardest  kind  of  use.  Our 
catalogue  tells  all  about 
them.  Where  no  dealer  sells  them  we  serd 
them  on  trial,  freight  prepaid.  Drop  us  a  postal 
and  we  will  send  our  catalogue  and  write  >ou 
a  personal  letter,  naming  lowest  prices.  Our 
Easy  Payment  Plan  is  the  simplest  and  the 
fa'rest  available  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
L>et  us  explain  it  to  you. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO., 
ZZ4  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 
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"mocfonf' 


hid. 

SAVES 

THETCETH 

From  Decay. 

THE  GUMS  1 

FromSoftenfng. 

THE  BREATH 

From  Impurity, 
THE  POCKET 

M  O  N  E  Y. 


u 


70  Preserve. 

El 


DENTIS1S  or  DISTINCTION 

have  recctmmcnded  Sozodont :  oil  IcadlnR  DniK' 
gHtssell  it.  If  unnble  to  obtain  it  from  your 
nruKgi«it,  «nd  75  cents,  the  regular  retail  price, 
for  complete  package  (larite  bottle  of  liquid  hozo- 
dont  ond  box  of  Sozodont  Powder)  by  express  or 
mail,  cnrriatie  prepaid  lo  tlie  U.  S.  or'Canadn ;  or 
name  and  4-01.  cake  of  Sorodermo  Soap  {  for  the 
complexion)  for  %\.  Add  rex-*,  HALt  &  RUCK  EL, 
Proprietors,  315  Wasbla>it»n  bt,,  New  Vork  City. 


THE  Teeth. 

El 


DIFFERENCE 


In  the  quality  and  the 
axDouut  of  llKbt  pro-  * 
dcic«d  by  an  old  fa«h- 

loned  *nallow-dip"  and  an  Incandescent 
^  bulb  In  not  more  marked  than  itt  the  differ- 
^-  ence  In  the  amount  of  nutriment  secured 
from  a  poond  of  Franklin  MUte  Fine  Flour 
of  the  Entire  Wheat,  and  a  pound  of  ordi- 
nary white  flour.  The  former  Ip  bo  rich 
In  fluTor.palatablllty  and  nourl««hmentthat 
only  a  fe«r  weeks  re«nilar  nM  of  It  sufllces  to  mnke 
aU  other  brmd  ta^te  flat«  inmpld  and  unratlnfylnir. 

If  joarc"»c«r  doea  not  keep  It, 
■end  as  his  name  and  yonr  ortler— 
we  will  see  tluit  yon  are  anpplled. 

The  frenalne  made  only  by  the 
FltANKUII  MILLS  CO..  LOCKPORT.  M.  Y. 


ASPINALL'S 

Ensrlish  Enamel  Paint  S^i^^ViiSUud. 

for  decoratinK  furniture,  glassware,  and  household  articles. 

BATH    ENAMEL   PAINT 

for  renovating  copper  and  Iron  baths,  making  the  surface  like  por- 
celain.   I  iuaranteed  to  resist  the  action  of  boding  water.    Lan  be 
applied  by  any  one  with  a  brush. 
For  list  of  colors,  prices,  etc.  address 

E.  ASPINALL,  98  &  100  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 


Turkish  Baths 

at  hriue-Jnst  as  dellclons  and 
healthful  dr/ steam,  vapor  ozy- 
ften  and  perfumed  baths  as  yoa 
;'  can  get  anywhere.    I'se  the 
vj     ImproTed  Tarko-Raaataa 
Foldlnv  Bath  Cabinet. 
Wonderfully  t>eneflcial  to  ciTOti- 
lation.  complexion  and  general 
health.  Send  for  descrlpilTe  cir- 
cular, free.  Mayor,UneACo.,192Whit6St.Ne«Y9r9(^ 
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One  drop  of  water  in  your 


windpipe 


should  prove  to  you  that  Bronchitis  or 
Colds  cannot  be  cured  with  liquids,  and 
that  vapors,  sprays,  douches  and  atom- 
izers are  positively  dangerous. 

Booth's 

"  Hyomei " 

the  Australian  **  Dry- Air*'  treatment  of 
Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Colds,  and  similar 
diseases 

"CURES  BY  INHALATION." 

Room  ao8,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boston,  Mans.,  Nov.  17, 1896. 
In  spite  of  this  scriptural  injunction.  "  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,"  I   must   proclaim   the   good   tidings,   that 
Hyomei  has  completely  cured  me  of  Asthma  that  for  the  last  twenty  years  quite  frequently  made  me  almost 

Yours  very  truly. 


speechless  and  unfitted  me  fur  business. 


ADOLPH  GEISMAR. 


fittaratliaa  "  ^''>'  Ar.y^7«  purchasing 
\l\Xa\a\\  ICC.  Booth's  Pocket  Inhaler  Out- 
fit during  i8gy,  anywhere  in  the  United  States, 
and  who  wi/l  say  that  HYOMEI  has  done  them 
no  good,  can  have  their  money  refunded  by  apply- 
ing direct  to  the  head  office,  ^ 
33   East  20th    Street.    New    (J^  f^  Q-^ft 


^S 


York  City. 


(Signed) 


) 

u 

! 

i 


Hyomei  is  a  purely  vcffetable  antiseptic,  and  destroys  the  germs  which  cause  disease  in  the  respira- 
tory organs.  The  air,  rharned  with  Hyomei,  is  inhaled  at  the  mouth,  and.  after  permeating  the  minutest 
air  cells,  is  exhaled  slowly  thiouuh  the  ncse.  It  is  aromatic,  delightful  to  inhale,  and  gives  immediate  relief. 
It  *«  highly  leconimcnded  by  physicians,  clergymen,  and  thousands  who  have  been  helped  and  cured. 

Pocket  Znluiln  Ontflt  Complete,  by  ISail,  $1 ;  (for  foreign  countries  add  51.00  posUge)  ; 
outfit  consists  of  pocket  inhaler, ft  bottle  «.f  Hyomei,  a  dropper  and  directions  for  using.  If  you  are  still 
skepiical.  stnd  your  address  ;  niy  pamphlet  'shall  prove  that  Hyomei  ctires.  Arc  you  opc-n  to  conviction? 
Extra  bottles  of  Hyomei  Inhal.tnt  bv  mail,  or  at  druggists.  50  cents.  Hyomei  R.-^lm,  for  all  skin  diseases,  by 
mail.  25  cents.  Your  druggist  has  Hyomei  or  can  get  it  for  you  if  yen  insist.  Don't  accrpt  a  substitute.  In 
stock  at  the  leading  wholesale  drug  houses  r.f  Boston.  PhiUdelphia,  Chicago,  and  all  leading  business  centers. 


London  Offlco  : 

11  Farrtagdon  Av».  £.  0. 


R.  T.  BOOTH  OCX  23  East  20th  St.,  New  York. 


Dr.  Lyon's 

PERFECT 

Tooth  Powdor 

AN  ELEGANT  TOILET  LUXURY. 

Used  by  i)eople  of  refinement 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


THE  PATHFINDER— the  nationa  news  review  for  bitsy  people 
Condensed,  classified^  comprehensive,  nonpartisan,  clean.' 
Gives  facts,  not  opinions.  Economizes  time  and  money.  ^1  a  year' 
trial  13  weeks,  15  cents.    Address  Pathfinder,  Washmgton,  D.  C* 


Mothers. 

If  you  wish  to  keep 
a  check  on  the  quality 
of  milk  you  are  buying, 
order  a  dozen  Stand- 
ard Indioitliiff  nilk 
Jars.  Give  them  to 
your  milk  dealer  as 
needed  and  order  him 
to  have  the  milk  bot- 
tled at  the  fann. 

These  jars  show 
whether  or  not  the  milk 
'has  the  standard 
amoant  of  cream,  by  letthig^  it  stand  long  enough  for 
the  cream  to  rise.  Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  in  case, 
at  52.o(j  per  do/cn.  ^ 

,,    _  A.  V.  WSZTBHAV, 

144  0hAmban«tra«t,  V«w  Tosk  01«|rs 


w9m^W%M    MilMMaMpcTM.  (toralN.  WUsyMikmCem 

/Google 


•Mfta»f.HlMoai'»^  96«  rwar.  I.  T. 
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Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  are 
right  if  you  get  the  right  one 
for  your  lamp. 

Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 

There  is  no  other  way  to 
enjoy  your  lamp  and  avoid 
expense. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

PUubuish  Pa 

Food  for  the  Baby 


^i 


5N 


If  mother  can' I  nour- 
ish it ;  if  it  is  pale 
and  tliin,  try 


Mother's 
Milk 


03e 


Somatose  is  a  powder  made  from  the  most 
nourishing  elements  of  meat,  and  used  in 
proper  proportion  with  sterilized  milk  forms 
the  best  substitute  known  for  mother's  milk. 
S^nd  for  formula,  mailed  free. 

•  At  Hru^htj,  in  *  oz- .  \i ,  '4  and  f  Ih.  tins. 

AIM  tte  fotlo-rlnT  comblaAtloiu,  Sonfttow-BUcult,  Soiu- 
till  PiiHi.  S<m&toM-CliocoUt«  Mch  contataliix  10  p«r 
MKi.  ICttklOM.    Tarr  coiiv«iLl«at  uidpa2At*bl*]ir«pu'Ktioiu. 

f\imp,Uet»  mnilM  /ly  SfhirfT^ltn  <f"  0>  ,  Srw  York,  agrntu 
for  Ftirttfi^fabriJcen  vorm,  FirUdr.  Bayrr  dt  Co.,  ElberfcUL 


What's  expected  of  a        '^ 
-Dress  Shield  ?       ' 

Mainly  to  protect  the  fabric 
from  perspiration.  But  when 
the  shields  are  heavy  and 
cumbersome  or  ptve  out  an    /AK 
off  en  s  i  ve  odor,  '  'the  re  me  d  y      -^  • 
worse  than  the  disease,  " 


OMO. 

Dr^sA  Shields  W 

fill  every  requirement  ^A/1 

and  have  no  objection-  ^W 

able  features.     A  a 5c  ^ 

trial  pair  will  prove  it,  ^ 

OMO  Mfg.  Co  J 

394  Canal  St..  Ne*  York  ^^v 


KITCHEN  FURNISHING 

COOKING  UTENSILS.  MOULDS. 

CUTLERY.  CROCKERY,  AND  GLASS. 

REFRIGERATORS,   HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

^&%N(i£I( 

130  and  132  l^est  42d  St.,  N.  Y. 


STAMPED 

STEEL 
CEILINGS 

DECORATIVE.  DURABLE,  AND  BEST 

for  Dwellings.  Churches,  or  Business  Houses.    Ceilings  ol 
any  shape,  old  or  new.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

H.  S    NORTHROP,  29  Cherry  St.,  N.  Y. 


B»HS 


Quick 
asa 
!FlasIi!i 

aBgaaam 


WHITMAN'S 

INSTANTANEOUS 

CHOCOUTE. 

IHOW  TO^  Take  thrM  d«»- 

lUSc  IT.S  a  cap  of  boilinff 
{water  or  milk.  Stir  brisklj 
{a  moment,  and  yonr  Choc- 
lolate  ia  r«adj  to  srrre.  Put 
|up  in  1  lb.  and  %  lb.  tins. 
IStfykfaP.  Wliitma*8iii« 
jSoleMrrs.,       fliilaitlphla. 
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Rccrcatton  Department 


If  you  will  write,  telling  us  as 
to  what  sort  of  a  trip  you  are 
planning  for,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  give  you  all  the  informa- 
tion possible  bearing  on  the 
points  to  be  visited  and  the  routes  thereto.  No  charge  is  made  for  this  service  to  Outlook  readers.  Address 
Recreation  Department,  The  Outlook,  13  Astor  Place,  New  Vork. 


Tours  t4>  Florida 

No  district  in  America  presents .  during 
the  winter  season,  so  many  varied  attrac- 
tions as  the  State  of  Florida.  Besides 
its  delightful  climate,  which  to  one  es- 
caping from  the  cold  and  unhealthful 
chan^  of  the  North  seems  almost  ethe- 
real. It  is  pre-eminently  a  land  of  sport 
and  pleasure.  Along  its  eleven  hundred 
miles  of  salt-water  coast  and  in  its  twelve 
hundred  fresh-water  lakes  are  hsh  of  al- 
most every  conceivable  variety,  from  the 
migratory  tribes  common  to  Northern 
waters  to  the  tarpon,  pompano,  and 
others  of  a  more  tropical  character.  No- 
where in  all  our  broad  land  can  the  angler 
find  a  greater  variety  ot  game  or  better 
sport. 

Here  also  the  most  enthusiastic  hunter 
finds  satiety.  Deer,  turkeys,  bears,  pan- 
thers, and  wildcats  roam  at  lar^  through 
the  more  sparsely  settled  regions,  while 
birds  of  all  kinds  may  be  found  in  abun- 
dance throughout  the  State.  The  more 
novel  sport  of  alligator  and  manatee 
hunting  may  also  be  indulged  in  by  the 
more  adventurous  tourist. 

With  its  matchless  climate,  its  orange 
groves,  its  rivers  and  lakes,  its  boating 
and  bathing,  its  hshing  and  hunting,  and 
its  extensive  forests,  Florida  presents 
unrivaled  attractions  for  the  valetudi- 
narian, the  lover  of  nature,  the  sports- 
man, and  the  explorer. 

To  this  attractive  State  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  has  arranged 
four  personally  conducted  tours  during 
the  season  of  12^,  leaving  bv  special  train 
Tanuary  26,  February  9  and  Z3.  and  March 
9.  The  first  three  tours  will  admit  of  a 
sojourn  of  two  weeks  in  this  delightful 
land :  tickets  for  the  fourth  tour  will  be 
valid  to  return  until  May  Jl  by  regular 
trains. 

Rates  for  the  round  trip,  $50.00  from 
New  York,  #48.00  from  Philadelphia,  and 
proportionate  rates  from  other  points. 

For  tickets,  itineraries,  and  otner  infor- 
mation, apoly  to  ticket  ;Lg:ents.  special 
booking  offices,  or  address  ueo.  W.  Boyd, 
Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


Comfort  In  Travel 

is  realized  in  the  highest  degree  on  the 
famous  North  Shore  Limited  and  other 
fast  trains  of  the  Michigan  Central,  the 
"  Niaarara  Falls  Route."  bptween  Buftak) 
and  Chicago,  in  connection  with  the 
through  trains  from  the  East.  Passen- 
gers are  granted  the  privilege  of  stopping 
off  en  route  at  Niagara  Falls,  or,  if  time 
will  not  permit,  can  obtain  from  the  car 
window  or  the  platform  at  Falls  View  the 
grandest  and  most  comprehensive  view 
of  the  great  cataract.  All  day  trains 
stop  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  For  full 
information  inquire  of  local  ticket  agents, 
or  address  W.  H.  Underwood,  General 
Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


TRAVEL 


M 


ALLOBY  STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

—DeUehi/M,  ( fcfan  7r//$  to  th4  Parts 
0/  Texas,  Geareia.  F/or- 
/d5a.— Tourists'  Tickets  to 
all  Winter  Resorts  in 
Texas.  Colorado,  Califor- 
nia, ^  Mexico,  (reorgria, 
Florida,  &c.  Our  64-page 
•Satchel  Handbook" 
mailed  free. C  H.MaUory 
&.Co..  Pier 20. E.  R..N.Y. 


Vt:^'% 


Travel 


Grand  Winter  Cruise 

TO 

Bermuda,  West  Indies,  Yeneziiela, 
and  Mexico 

BT  THE  AMERICAN  S.  S.  OHIO 
SAillng  from  New  York  Feb.  6,  1897 

For  Bermuda,  St.  Thomas.  St.  Kitts,  ( 'luadc- 
loupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Luci.i.  Bar- 
bados, Trinidad,  Port  of  Spain.  La  Brea.  La 
Guayra  (Caracas),  Curacoa,  St.  Domingo 
Jamaica,  Pro^eso,  Vera  Crux  (Mexico), 
Havana,  Brunswick,  (ia.  Duration.  45  days. 
Price  of  paissagfe.  $270  and  upward.  Send  for 
illustrated  pamphlet. 

INTERNATIONAL  NAVIGATION  COMPANY 
6  Bowling  (jRben.  New  York 


For  the  Wloter  ^^^^ 

48  hours  by  Elefrant  Steamships  weekly. 
Frost  unknown.    Malaria  impossible. 

^^^?„r"""WestIndies 

30  days'  trip^  fifteen  days  in  the  tropics.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  A.  E.  (>uter- 
BRii>GR  &  Co.,  agents  for  Quebec  S.S.  Co.. 
L't'd,  39  Broadway,  or  THOS.  COOK  & 
.SON.  261  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


A  TRIP  TO  JAMAICA 

tlie  Qoeen  of  Weit  IndUn  IiUnds 

BY  THE 

ATLAS    LDiB 

offers  exceptional  advantages  to  i>erson$ 
seeking  a  vacation  of  limited  duration  for 
health  and  rest.  The  trip  from  New  York  to 
Jamaica  and  return  can  be  made  in  17  days. 
Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 
PIM,  FOR  WOOD  &  KELLOCK, 
General  Agents.  24  Stete  St..  New  York. 


EUROPE 


European  Winter  Resort 

niHSBRUCE,  TTROL,  AUSTRIA 
1  fOOO  feet  above  the  sea,  with  dry,  bracing 
chmate;  center  for  Sleighing  Excursions: 
fine  University,  Hospital,  etc. 

HOTEL  TIROL  \^l^ZrfSl 

(O^  al,  ike  y.ar>       ^^^^  -PJ,"- 

conveniences.  Best  refeiences.  Reduced 
rates  in  winter.  Illustrated  pamphlets  on 
application.  Carl  Landsee.  Prop'r. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS 


15th  Year.  Terms  reasonable. 

Parties  limited.    Conducted  by 

DR.  and  BIRS.  H.  S.  PAIHE, 

GleHiFallfl^ir.T. 


HOTELS  AND  RESORTS 


Bahama  Islaods 


Royal  Victoria  Hotel 

Nassau,  Bahama  Islands 

Now  Open 

A  LAND  OF  PERPETUAL  SUMMER 

S.  S.  MORTON.  Proprietor  and  Maatfcr 

Steamer  leaves  Miami.  Florida,  3  times  a 
week.    12  hours'  sail. 
The  Outlook  will  furnish  full  information. 
Cable  address.  Morton,  Nassau,  N.  P. 


Bermuda 


BERMUDA 

THE  IDEAL  WINTER  REtORT. 

Princess  Hotel 

This  new  and  commodious  hotel  now  open. 
For  terms,  circulars,  etc..  address 

N.  S.  Howe.  Hamilton.  Bermuda,  or 
Oi'TERBRiDGB  &  Co..  39  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Connecticut 


FOR  SALE 

A  choice  country  residence ;  nnnnr- 
paHHed  for  a  Hummer  Home 

In  Hartford  Coimty,  Connecticut,  .38  miles 
from  New  Haven.  About  forty  acres  ,of 
land,  higrh  and  beautifully  wooded,  and  with 
a  quarter-mile  of  frontage  on  the  Farroington 
River.  The  two-story  and  attic  frame  house 
has  eigrhteen  large  rooms,  steam  heat,  open 
fireplaces  m  many  rooms,  all  improvements, 
including  a  pcifect  water  supply  through  pri- 
vate pir»es  from  a  reservoir  on  an  adjoining 
hill.  This  place  adjoins  and  overlooks  a 
thriving  manufacturing  village,  and  \i  sur- 
rounded by  a  most  picturesgue  and  healthv 
countr>'.  It^  is  only  five  minutes  from  tlie 
railroad  station,  and  is  within  ten  minutes  of 
Congrearational,  Episcopal,  and  Catholic 
churches. 

It  is  worth  1^25.000     We  can  sell  it  for 
|;i4.UXt.    Half  of  the  purchase  money  may 
remain  on  mortgage.    We  have  photographs 
FISH  BROTHERS. 


at  our  office. 


15  State  St..  New  York. 


District  of  Columbia 


"The  Hamilton" 

Corner  Foaiteenth  and  K  Street* 

Washington,  D.  C. 

A  first-class  family  and  transient  hotel,  mod- 
em in  all  its  appointments.  Beautifully  lo- 
cated. Rates,  J2.5f)  and  *5.()0perday,  Amer- 
ican plan.    B ALL  ^  PO LLARJD,  Prop'i. 
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Colorado 


COLORADO  SPRlNQS.Colo. 

Th«  Antlers  Illustrated  book,  describ- 
ine/%nXJerS.  Colorado    SprinKS, 

Mot  on  request  by  E.  Bakwktt.  Proprietor. 


Florida 


THE  BARCELONA 

St.  AaroBtlne,  Florida.  Good  famihr  table 
and  home  comforts.   R.  E.  HASSELTINE. 


PAil  HOUSE  «-«'•  «5l»>*»-. 

HonieUke.cheeifttl  .restful.  Situated  amidst 
the  pine  forests  and  clear- water  .lakes  of  the 
roost  picturesque  part  of  Florida.  Bishop 
Whipple,  reference.  Spedal  rates,  by^tl>e 
week.    dROMWELL  bTHOSKINS.  Mgr. 


PALMETTO  HALL  ^^PHT^' 

The  roomy  and  conifortable  home  of  a 
physician,  on  the  island  edge  of  Indian  Rivrr. 
Two  or  three  families  of  from  4  to  6  persons 
each,  or  parties,  desired  as  winter  boarders. 
Good  hunting  and  fishing.  Kefcrcnces  re- 
quested.   Address  S.W.MOORE. 


Oeorg.a 


Thomasvillev  Oa. 

PINEY  WOODS 

HOTEL 

HfO^W    OPBBI 

AU  modem  imiiuvenu'ius :  ;^'(>od  roods  and 
drives,  bicycle    paths.  qu.ul    .^lioottng,   etc. 
Forcircnlar    irui  information  address 
WM.K.I>AVIJb:s.  ThotuasTllle.Oa. 

N.    Y.    Representative.     K.    H.    Scofield, 
Metropolitan  Building.  Madison  Square. 


HAMILTON  HOTEL 

HAMILTON,  BERMUDA 

Open  December  until  May 

BIBAD   &     BROOKS,  -  Blanasera 


AIKEN,  5.  C  — The  Highland  Park 

Opens  December  Ut.  A  high- 
1  ass  winter  resort,  accomodat- 
ng  300.  Driest  climate  east  of 
the  Rockies.  Plenty  of  sunshine- 
Purest  water.  Oolf,  Fox-Hunt- 
Ing,  and  Polo.  Write  for  book. 
Second  season  management  of 
PRIE.ST  &  EAGER, 
Aiken,  S.  C. 


New  Jersey 


The  Brentford 

'^J^lSSTs^;*  Lakcwood.  N.J. 

No*  ovca.    Atidrai*  Mi«  A.  M.  MYERS. 


PORBST    LODGE 

**  Will  make  •poelal  rates  nntU  Jan- 
nary.**    For  drcubra  address 

THOS.  NOBL£.  Lakewood.  N.  J. 


THE  LENOX 

LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 

'  at  class  aouUl  Hotel    Centrally  lo- 
AH  improvements.    Rates  moderate. 
F.  D.  ROSECRANS. 


THE   MADISON 

LAKKWOOD,  N.  J. 

MMbooAvvft  1  Address 

l-lntSL  I    Mrs.  M.C  ROBBINS. 


WINANS'  COTTAQE 

^oarth  Street  .*n  :         :'    -i  Avenue, 

LAKKWOUli.  N.J. 

RMc«m<xleniU.  Wriu  V.H  AS  inam'^.Rox?!. 


"UNTOUCHED  BY  THE  FROST" 
TROPICAL  FLORIDA  at 

PUNTA  GORDA 

XHH  PUNTA  GORDA9  on  Charlotte  Harbor,  accommodates 
300.  Opens  in  December.  Taqjon  fishing,  shooting,  boating,  driving; 
400  feet  of  veranda.  Plenty  of  fruit.  Special  rates  for  the  season.  For 
pamphlet  address f-  H.  ABBOTT. 


New  Jersey 


Why  00  SOUTH? 

An  Ideal  Winter  Resort 

l8  at  Your  Doors 

The  Lakewood  t^?^^ 

The  finest  Winter  hotel  in  the  North. 
fUaas-incloscd  piazzas  one-third  of  a  mile 
lonff,  filled  with  tropical  plants. 

MUSIC  DAILY  IN  SUN   PARLORS 

RATES 
REDUCED 


Per  week.  $21  and 
upward. 

Per  day,  $i  and 
upward. 

T.  F.  SILLECK.  Lessee. 

lakewood.  N.  J. 


Of  Orienui  Hotel,  Manhatun  Beach. 


LAK t:\Vi Mil).  »w  Jenier.-A  lady 
wiiim  to  meet  «sth  two  or  three  refined 

rlhewintrr      No  obiec> 

AddreM  K.  S.  T..  No. 


2344, 


as  bmrdcr^  lor  live  winter 
invalid. 
>utSook. 


•o  TTi  invalid 


Pennsylvania 


Walter's 


"  The  best  is 
the  cheapest." 


Sanitarium 


Walter*!  Park  (near  Readlar)*  Ps. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


In  South- 
Eastern 
Penna. 
is  the  best 


North  Carolina 


ARE    YOV     CM>ING 
SOUTH? 

If  so,  for  health,  pleasure,  and  comfort,  to 
to  Piney  Woods  Inn.  Southern  Pines.  N.  C. 


Those  desirincr  to  escape  the  rigors  of  the 
climate  North  will  find  a  mild,  dry  climate  at 


Southern  Pines, 'N.C..  the  heart  of  the  long 
*  pine  section  of  Ai 


iealed  i 


The  clex-ation  is  600  feet  above  sea  level, 
the  highest  point  in  the  turpentine  lonK-leafed 
pine  belt,  delightful  climate,  within  the  influ- 
ence of  the  C.ulf  Stream,  ^ith  all  the  advan- 
tages of  resorts  further  South  and  free  from 
many  disadvantages:  it  is  the  place  the  tour- 
ist and  health-seeker  ^^'ill  appreciate. 


Piney  Woods  Inn.  an  elegant  new  hotel,  is 
now  open.  The  house  accommodates  200 
guests,  has  all  modern  convcnjeuces.saniUry 
plumbing,  electric  hghts.  call  bells,  wide  ve- 
randas, sun  parlors,  steam  heat,  &c.;in  fact. 
Piney  Woods   Inn  has   been  fitted  up  that 

lests  may  enjoy  the  comforts  of  every-day 

[e  at  home  at  moderate  prices. 


K 


Pincy  Woods  Inn  is  reached  by  the  Sea 
board  Air  Line.    For  terms,  &c.,  address 
CHARLES  ST.  )OHN.    ^^     . 
Southern  .Pines,  N.  C. 
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WALL  PAPER  J*™ 


SAMPLES  MAILED  FREE. 


4I'41WI4'*  ST. 


Srr  iiiir  nrw  Pf Uo  iU'sIkhh  before  you  buy.  they  are  the  best  made  and 
h«nd»4mii'<i(  papttiii  Hi  the  nmrkut  nnd  can  <mly  be  btiught  of  us  ur  our  agents. 

lint  f\trfnr,  ffnl!  att^t  HiHine  /f(V>m  /Kipf'rs,  7c.  10c.  Irtc.  ami  ^ 

II 1 1   •  A  Vi » nt  / ,  St  r  t/u- ,  i'UiHtt,  Drfsii,'  u ,  /  K-///  rjff'rr/x,  f/c,  a  nil  tn  any  *■ 

Mi'W  rulnrlniTH  which  iir«'  nt»t  cnrruMl  by  wenenil  dealers,  3c.  5c. 
tv,  lUc.  iind  ii|>.  All  our  (v:i(hts  -atv  out-  half  tkf  rt-gular  rrtaii 
it*  it  >  itnd 

WE  PAY  THE  rREICHT. 

A  t«    A  rvAM4  llf^M^A/^  t«  t'vt'rjf  town  to  m'U  on  commission  from  our 

All  AkvIII   WHnlCUlnrKC  siimjile  lHH»ks.     We  ri'fer  customers  who 

write  for  simiples  lo  our  utfentH     We  furnish  ad- 

vvriuuitf  en  nil*  nml  clnnilarH  wlih   ihe  uitent's  name  on  free,  and   in  many 

wti%N  itHtiNt  In  uittlilnii  the  work  pteasiint  and  profitable.    It  is  a  business 

ibiii  pavH  well  Hie  yenr  round,   but   espcelaltv  so  in  the  sprlDg  whoa 

^*".         t'>  eryone  is  i»aperlnii       Akcuis  outtlt  counileie,  91 . 


lilLtoA. 


For  Aamples,  or  particulars  about  the  agency, 
write  to  nearest  address. 


Alfked  peats. 


143-145  WABASH  AVE. 
CHICACO. 


KKNILWORTH    INN 


V     R     All      V  MkxW\     w*»     V 


IHw  Yv>Hl  Oxy 


ST.  DENIS 


Ifrii—  $^t  ^  r«e  t^  a*A  l^oMPi    . 


«  S  '.^  ••,■■  *  ,•     v-»-. 


"v    ^         \        >. 


\\ 


V    *    ^.  \ 


New  York 

Dr.  Strong's 
Sanitarium 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

nIc  I  "  '^^Mt  vu-*  ;\ji- V'.  i:*si  r^>'''?'««'*'^  ^'?  -"^ 

K*  ■  x    Aiv    S«uiftl\^-»    >^f*-i<    w*terk   x:r«i 

*•    sx'  xtvvt^     \^.>ca  x.  u*c  y«*r,    ^<au  tec 


OMFointComlbrt.Va. 

Hygeia  Hotel 

♦  .'^    >v  TtjL»>i  'rrv-^^j:  .M.^-^    ifOJca^* 


South  Carolina 


HOBKI RK  I XN.  est.  isa,  Cunden.  S.  C. 
Dry.  sunny,  ptney  wood  climate :  littk 
wind:    wurm    house;    sunny   rooois:    open 
t*jY$:   excellent  cooking:    ampte    noaads^ 
House  phj-siciaa.     References.     Orcmlan. 
F.  W.  Elx>redcb,  PrapL 


SUBSCRIBERS'  WAXTS 


A    MIDDLE-AGED   WOMAN   ol 

e\T«CT>facc  i<^ires  a  posar.*  as  vwkiac 
S-.;*ct<<cr<r  1=  4  «r*al.  tx—  t  of  aiilts.  or 
:  r  ir   '--.a-i>i    vT Ni^cr*  jcrierred.     Best  <rf 


A  W*>M-\N,  c^T^i-r^  «a 
—   ?.VT\^    r-iT-*   iTo  •-t^  C-r-i^  -3  ccw 
.-;.     •    .  c    .^u>:-.=    >-ru.-.    ;arr«     -C""C»* 

'v;:v     vr-C^TCW  .t^-;      ,-       F.  ...  R  T  F  . 
*  :u-Tp»  A.   —     N  -•    ->*-    -i-^  r^     ticcot 


T 


rTT:'7>i      !_-.>:  i-.i^      -.-t 


F.  Vf«JE 


A.C^ 


1:*    %r'-.    i> 


Hen.- wiling  Tiii-  7».J»i  ..;.r>_*ii. 
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New  York  City 


SckmMfliin'sTeacliers'Aseiicy 

OUfest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Established  1855.    3  EMt  14th  St^  N.  T. 


The  Hisses  Ely's  School  for  Qirls 

RIVBRSIDB  DRIVB 
9sth  mnd  SStb  StrecU,  New  York 


ff#ltrh#V«     New    YOKK,    MORNINGSIDX 

IBXacqCTB    HsiGHTS,  120th  St^  West. 

teschinc  English  composition  and  Ensiish 
literature,  and  the  principles  and  methods  of 
literary  mdcisni.  Aims  im)  to  prepare  spe> 
ciaHsts  in  the  teaching  of  English  and  (6)  to 
enable  general  teadben  to  deal  intelligently 

lar  of  inf  or- 

President 


enable  general  teacHers  to  deal  inteUij 
with  the  problem  of  English  teaching 
rarious  grades.  Send  for  circular  of 
mation  and  Bulletin 

WAL-mt  L.  HUVBY. 


California 


r  of  Califoma  and  other 


T>OMONA  COIiLEOE,  Claremont, 

esolB.A..  B. 

iinikr  graduate  s^oolsT  Thiity-fiTe  miles 
from  Los  Angelos.  An  Academic  course. 
Preparatory  school  preparing  for  all  institu- 
tions connected  with  the  College.  Address 
C.  G.  BALDWIN.  President. 


I  College  courses  leading  to 

degrees  <rf  B.  A..^^L.,JB^^.^pe^Tees^^ec»g- 


Connecticut 


1.    UrtrriTUTE.  ComwaU. 

Among  the  Berkshire  Hills  of  Northwest 


-     HOU8ATONIO 
INBTITUTE, 


VALLEY 

Conn. 


Home  School  for  Boys. 

Scienti/ic.  Business.   Preparatory 
_.    Thirteenth 
MacFarland,  S. 
Arnold,  A.B.. 


I  Principals. 


STAMFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

"Miss  Aiken'sScbool  for  Girls'' 

Boarding  and  Day  Pupils.  Daily  drill  in 
Miss  Aiken's  method  of  mind-training.  Pre- 
Pjtfcs  (or  college.    Winter  term  opens  Jan. 

(Mrs.)  HARSirr  Buchxk  Scovii.lb  Dkvan 
PrindpaL 
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EDUCATIONAL 


District  of  Columbia 


Washington.  D.  C.  1215  19th  St.,  N.W. 

mSS  SHERHAN'S  HOKE  AND 

DAT  8CHOOL  for  Giris.    Comforts  of 
home.    Advantages  of  Washington. 


Massachusetts 


The  Cambridge  School 

A  Select  School  for  Girb.  Comforts  of  home. 

MR.  ARTHUR  OILMAN  is  the  Director. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


IrO^WBlrlr,     MASS* 

ROGERS  HALL 
SCHOOL 

A  pleasant  and  attractive  home. 
Careful  training  and  individual  atten- 
tion. Health  of  the  first  importance. 
Apply  before  Feb.  1  to 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Underhill,  Principal. 


New  York 


Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Conservatory  of  Music 

A  Tralaiiigi-Scliool  for  Artists 
A  Senlnary  for  Mnsic  Teachers 
DUBLETBUCK,  Lechtrtr  and  Examiner. 
TEUX  JLEllK*  Musical  Dirt€t0r. 

Founded  in  1889  by  Louis  Lombard.  Phe- 
nomenally successful.  Conducted  after  the 
system  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Celebrated  Specialists  at  the  head  of  each 
Department  Utica  preferable  for  successful 
study,  health,  cost,  and  comfort  of  living  to 
a  Uifer  city.  Scholarships,  Artists'  Diplo- 
mas. Teachers' Certificates  Complete  Cata- 
logue free.    Address  the  Director. 

C.  M.  Wheblbr. 


New  York 


St.  JOHN'S  School 

(IMP) 

BIANLIVS,  N.  Y. 

A  select  Military  Boarding  School, 
under  the  visitation  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Board  of  Regents  oi  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

President, 

Bishop  F.D.  HUNTINGTON, S.T.D. 

Superintendent. 

CoL.  WM.  \nERBECK,  N.  G.  N.  Y. 

Chaplain,  Rev.  A.  C.  CLARKE. 

Commandant, 

Lieut.  J.  K.  THOMPSON,  U.  S.  A. 

Next  term  begrins  January  6th,  1897. 
For  information  apply  to  Superintendent. 


New  Hampshire 


COLBY  ACADEMY  new  ujndon. 

$200  to  $25Ga  Year.  Co-educational.  44th  Year. 

Send  for  Cataiogu*- 

Rbv.  Geo.  W.  Gilb,  Psbsidbnt 


Ohio 


1020  Pwpcct  St.,  Clevelaiid,  Ohio 

MISS  MITTLEBERGER^ 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Prepares  for  all  CoUeffes  open  to  women. 
Second  term  begins  February  3, 19^. 


Pennsylvania 


Walnut  Lane  School 

Oemuuitown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Boarding:  and  Day  School  for  Younir  Ladies. 
Reopens  Sept.  23d.  Academic  ana  College 
Preparatorycourse  s. 

Mrs.  T.  B.  RICHARDS.  Prin. 

Miss  S.  L.  TRACY.  A.Nf..  Associate 


Ian  Maclaren  on  American  Life 


The  Rev.  John  Watson  (Ian  Maclaren),  who  has  just  returned  to  England 
after  his  wonderfully  successful  lecturing  tour  in  this  country,  has  promised 
to  write  for  The  Outlook  in  1897  two  or  more  articles  on  "  Hopeful  Tend- 
encies in  American  Life."  The  recent  visit  of  Dr.  Watson,  the  special  inter- 
est of  the  readers  of  The  Outlook  in  the  author  of  "  Kate  Carnegie,"  and  the 
eminently  attractive  nature  of  the  subject,  combine  to  make  this  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  The  Outlook  s  programme  for  the  coming  year. 

These  will  be  the  only  articles  written  by  Ian  Maclaren  for  American 
readers  on  the  subject  of  his  recent  visit  to  this  country. 
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FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN  FIRE 

INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Oflce,  Company's  Balldlng, 

308  &  310  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia 


WESTERN 

MORTGAGES 

Boufflit  for  c:a0li 
CHA5.  E.  QIBSON,  45  illlk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


AS  A  FRIEND  A  LIFE  ANNUITY 

has  few  equals.  Does  not  desert  one  in  adversity,  but  is  steadfast 
dunnff  hfe :  doubJins  the  income  of  Elderly  People.  Send  six  cents 
in  stamps,  for  Calendar,  introductory 

B.  G.  CARPENTER.  256  Broadway,  New  York. 


Guaranty  Trust  Go. 

of  New  York 

FORMERLY    NBW   YORK    GUARANTT   AND    INDEMNITY   CO. 

Xvtval  Life  BnUdlng*  65  CSBAR  STREET*  V.  T. 
Capital,  Sa,ooo,ooo      Burplus,  #2,000,000 

ACTS  AS  TRUSTEE  FOR  CORPORATIONS,  FIRMS, 
AND  INDIVIDUALS.  AS  (JUARDIAN.  EXECUTOR. 
AND  ADMINISTRATOR.  TAKES  ENTIRE  CHARGE 
OF   REAL  AND   PERSONAL    ESTATES. 

INTKREST  ALLOWED   ON  DEPONETS 
subject  to  check  or  on  certificate. 
WALTER  (i.  OAKMAN.  President. 
ADRIAN    ISELIN.  Ir..  Vice-President. 
GEORGE   R.  TURNBULL.  2d  Vice-President. 
HENRY  A.  MURRAY.  Treas.  and  Sec. 
J.  NELSON    BORLAND,  AssL  Treas.  and  Sec. 
DIRECTORS 
Samuel  D.  Babcock,  Charles  R.  Henderson. 

George  F.  Baker^  Adrian  Iselin,  Jr.. 

Cieorge  S.  Bowdom.  Augustus  D.  Juilliard, 

August  Belmont,  James  N.  Jarvie, 

Frederic  Cromwell.  Richard  A.  McCurdy, 

Walter  R.  Gillette.  Alexander  E.  Orr. 

Robert  Goelet.  Walter  ( J.  Oakman. 

G.  G.  Haven.  Henry  11.  Rogers. 

OUver  Harriraan.  H.  McK.  Twombly. 

R.  Somers  Hayes.  Frederick  W.  Vandhrbih. 

ViUiam  C.  Whitney. 


Cheque  Bank  Cheques 

Furnished  in  book  form,  the  purchaser 
draws  and  signs  them  himself  when  he  wants 
to  remit.  Payable  in  every  country  of  the 
world.  Certified  by  the  Cheque  Bank.  Lon- 
don. Write  for  particulars  to 
AgMicy  of  tiM  U.  S.  ChcqiM  Bank,  L'd 
FREDERICK  W.  PERRY.  Manager. 
40and42WallSt.,N.  Y. 


HOI.DHR8   OP   mORXGAGES 
01WWER8   OP   REAI.    BSTAXE 
IBI  XHB  8XAXK  or  l¥A8HIB(GXON 

(EspeciaUy  those  holding  securities  negotiated  by  ITie  Solicitors' 
Loan  and  Trust  Company,  and  The  Lombard  Investment  Com- 
pany.)   We  have  special  facilities  for  the  collection  of  Mortgages 


and  for  the  care  and  sale  of  Real  Estate. 
WRITE    FOR   INf-ORMATION  CONCERNING     YOUR 
SECURITIES. 

9AKIN  «  WAI.KER  i:i<^i;^i?1SFSIIkg;iiS?5 


Twelve  Magazine  Numbers  of 
The  Outlook 

DECEMBER,  1895-NOVEMBER,  1896 

A  handsome  volume  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pages,  containing  over  eight  hundred  pictures, 
bound  in  sage-green  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering.  It  in- 
cludes the  following  features : 

Kate  Carnegie 

By  Ian  Maclaren,  the  author  of  '*  The  Bonnie  Brier-Bush  " 
and  "  Auld  Lana^  Syne."  This  is  the  first  complete  novel 
written  by  Ian  Maclaren. 

The  Higher  Life  of  American  Cities 

Introductory  article,  by  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
New  York  City,  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw. 
Boston,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D. 
Philadelphia,  by  Talcott  Williams. 
Chicago,  by  Melville  E.  Stone. 
New  Orleans,  by  Grace  King. 
Sh  Louis,  by  the  Rev.  John  snyder,  D.D. 
Buffalo,  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Wright,  D.D. 

illustrated  Personal  Sketches 

Edward  Everrett  Hale,  by  himself. 

Clara  Barton,  by  Myrtis  Barton. 

John  Burroughs,  by  himself. 

Alfred  Austin^by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 

Frances  E,  Willard,  by  Lady  Henry  Somerset. 

General  William  Booth,  by  Commissioner  G.  S.  Raitton. 

of  London. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth,  by  a  Salvation  Army 

Officer. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  by  John  R.  Howard. 
Bishop  I.  H.  Vincent,  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Harper. 
Francis  E.  Clark,  by  J.  W.  Baer. 
Sir  George  Williams  (founder  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.),  by 

Lord  Kinnaird. 
And  about  eighty  other  articles,  besides  two  hundred 
pages  of  editoriads,  book  reviews,  and  minor  departments. 
PRICE,  TWO  DOLLARS,  POSTPAID 

THE  OUTLOOK  CO..  J3  Aitor  Place.  New  YoA 


KNICKERBOCKER. 

No  iii(ir«  round  sboulderi.    Shoulder 

Br&cf  ADd  Saspeoder  eombloed. 

EmUjt  adjusted.  Worn  with 

comfort.  Slteiformeo. 

wotn«ti,  boji  ftod  girli. 
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Remodeling  a  Gown 

becomes  a  pleasing  occupation,  provided  It  was  stitched 
on  a  Singer  Automatic,  The  elastic  seam  made 
by  this  machine  is  perfectly  safe  when  locked,  but  can 
be  taken  apart  in  an  Instant  when  unlocked.  Thus  its 
use  is  especially  desirable  for  the  clever  woman  who 
wishes  to  make  over  a  garment  so  that  it  may  conform 
to  the  changing  styles.  Whether  in  the  hands  of  the 
amateur  or  the  expert,  this  simple  bit  of  mechanism  is 
the  most  convenient  and  effective  of  any. 

Having  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  other  * 'auto- 
matic **  sewing  machines,  the  Silent  Singer  baa 
many  points  of  preference  that  can  easily  be 
demonstrated  by  comparison.  Of  fanltleaa  COU" 
atmction  and  £niab,  it  is  absolutely  the  lightest- 
running,  the  simplest  and  most  compact.  It  Is  more  easily 
threaded,  and  its  parts  are  better  protected  from  dust. 
The  broad  treadle  better  promotea  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  operator,  because  it  is  lower  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  feet  can  be  changed  at  will.  These  points  are 
worthy  careful  consideration  by  those  of  delicate  health 
or  unaccustomed  to  continuous  use  of  a  sewing  machine. 
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''Our  Doctor  Recommended 
Mellin's  Food." 

\       r^^^  ^^^y  8'fl  ^^s  been  brought   up   on   Mellin's 
;  Food  since  she  was  six  weeks  old.     I  was  taken 

J  sick  and  could  not  nurse  her,  and  our  doctor  recom- 
mended Mellin's  Food.  It  has  done  what  is  claimed 
for  it  and  more;  it  has  carried  our  baby  through  ma- 
laria, whooping-cough,  bronchitis,  and  chicken-pox. 
We  have  tried  other  foods,  and  we  know  there  are  non^ 
**  just  as  good  "  as  Mellin's  Food. 

MRS.  CHAS.  A.  ALLEN,  Chicago,   111! 

In  all  cases  where  the  problem  of  suc- 
cessfully rearing  a  hand-fed  infant  confronts 
the  mother,  Mellin's  Food  is  indispensable.  When  prepared  as  directed, 
its  ready  digestibility  and  close  resemblance  to  mother's  milk  make  it  an  ideal 
food  for  infants.  The  wide  variation  possible  in  the  preparation  and  use  of 
Mellin's  Food  to  suit  individual  cases  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  its  many 
recommendations. 

Write  to  us  (a  postal  will  do)  and  we  will  send  you  a  sample  of  Mellin's  Pood  free  of  charge. 
DOLIBER-QOODALE  COMPANY,  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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Second  Edition 
The  Imperial  Christ 

Fifteen  Sennons  by  John  Patterson  Coyle,  D.D. 
With  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Coyle,  and  a  Biographical 
Sketch  by  George  A.  Gates,  D.D.,  President  of 
Iowa  College.    Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

**  The  pages  throng  with  memories  of  a  voice  now 
stilled  in  death  that  during  life  was  only  lifted  up  to 
maintain  righteousness,  and  that  in  the  tenderest  love. 
.  .  •  Splendid  hopefulness  glows  through  all  these 
pages,  a  hopefulness  that  springs  to  its  theme  with  an 
eagerness  that  made  the  man  a  prince  among  preachers." 
— Thomas  C.  Hall  in  The  Kingdom, 

Second  Edition 

The  Spirit  in  Literature 
and  Life 

By  Dr.  Coyle.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

Soid  by  Booksellers.    Sent,  Postpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLm  &  CO.,  Boston 

11  East  17th  Street,  New  York 
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Sacrod  Songs  No.  I 

By  Baakejy  MeGrmnahMi  and  Stebbini. 

Thn  New  CoDectioo  of  Devotional  toogiirted  ^jj  If  x. 
Moomr  and  Mr.  Samkbv  in  the  great  meednga  held  in 
Mew  York  ni  fiovcniDer  and  Deoeinber 

18  WITHOUT  A  RIVAL 

Contains  the  latent  and  best  New  Songs 
by  the  Authors.  These  can  be  obtained  in 
no  other  book.  Is  pronounced  by  many 
of  oar  leading  Evangelists  and  Singers 
•'th^  beat  of  ih9  Berieo." 

JUST  THB  BOOK  yon  need 
thin  winter.  Do  not  adopt  a  book  un- 
til yon  have  tried  Sncred  Soni^  No.  i 

f25pcrl00:  S0cta.each,ifbymai1. 

If  your  Bookseller  doea  not  sell  it,  send 
to  the  PubUsbers, 

TBX  Bzoxiow  ft  M  Anr  oa 

Mb  tlS  INlMk  kr%,        1«  iMl  ilk  91.,  law  T«>^ 
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YOUNG    WOMEN   AND    MEN 

to  oocvpy  nmtiotw  oi  trust  We  also  instruct 
"  —        >nll!*.  ^on&merelnl  I^aw,  etc. 


to  MHMtincnt  of  bnafaieas  Ufe.  It  Is  at  once  the  most  inenen- 
aiveoM  tfaonmgh  method  of  securing  a  practical  business  educa- 
tion.   Trial  Jaaaon  ID  cents.    Interesting  Catalogue  free.    Address 


BRYANT  *  5TRATT0N  COLLEQB 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


A  Book  of  Great  Value  to  Sunday-School  Teachers 

The  Ideasof  the  Apostle  Paul 

Translated  into  their  Modem   Equivalents.     By 
James    Freeman    Clarke.    /M  Edition. 
l2mo,  $1.50. 
Sold  by  Booksellers.    Sent,  postpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON.  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston 

11  East  17th  Street,  New  York 

TH£  A  Course  of  14  Lectures  on  this 

subject  is  now  beinflr  delivered  at 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  on 
Sunday  evenings.  These  lectures 
are  excitinsT  great  interest  and  will 
command  the  attention  of  all  read- 
ers and  Bible  students.  We  will 
furnish  in  pamphlet  form  complete 
reports  of  the  course,  together  with 
suggested  Bible  reaoings,  for  one 
doKar.    On  receipt  of  price,  copies 

of  the  lectures  already  delivered  will  be  mailed  at  once,  postpaid, 

and  the  rest  weekly  as  they  appear.    Address 

Miss  L.  L.  WHITLOCK,  145  Willow  St,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

kl'lNDERQARTEN  aid  School  SippUes 

IV.    at  SCHBBMBRHORN'S,  8  B.  14th  St^  N.  T. 

Send  for  caialottt*. 
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What  ij  said  of  the  new  form  of 
The  Outlook 


...  .  Boston,  Mass. 

**  Again  you  take  the  lead  I" 

Oyde.  N.  Y. 
**  No  apologies  are  necessary  for  the  change  in 
form ;  that  change  leaves  it  without  a  peer  among  the 
weekly  religious  journals." 

Porthuid.  Me. 
"  It  looks  Tery  cheap.    I  have  always  taken  pride  in 
the  paper.    Have  commended  it  from  my  pulpit  and 
in  private.    I  cannot  do  it  now.'' 

Newburg,  N.  Y. 
**  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  neV  form,  which  will 
help  greatly  to  increase  its  usefulness  as  volumes  of 
reference." 

New  York. 
"  It  is  a  culmination  of  a  process  of  evolution,  and  it 
will  be  a  happy  day  for  librarians  when  othet*  papers 
devolute  their  present  forms." 

"The  Outlook's  editors  believe  in  evohition,  and 
if  all  evolutions  were  as  beautiful  as  theirs  the  doctrine 
would  have  more  converts."— A^.  K  Observer, 

*' We  congratulate  The  Outlook  on  the  courage 
with  which  it  has  broken  away  from  the  tradition  of 
the  newspaper  and  taken  the  form  of  the  magazine."— 
The  Independent. 

**Very  handsome  and  handy.  The  Outlook's 
progress  is  steady,  and  no  better  weekly  in  its  field  is 
published."— //ar(/i>/</  Courant. 

*'  Its  new  form  is  a  decided  advance.  Every  reason 
of  convenience  and  permanence  seems  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  ch^xk%t"— Christian  Registef, 

"  The  new  Outlook  is  vastly  more  handy  than  the 
o\^''— Syracuse  Post. 

**The  Outlook  has  in  recent  years  been  the 
pioneer  in  religious  joumahsm,  and  in  the  smaller 
form  it  will  be,  if  possible,  more  attractive  than  ever." 
—  The  Cougregaiionaltst, 

**  The  change  in  shape  is  a  surprise,  but  as  a  news- 
paper or  magazine  we  know  nothing  that  is  better."— 
Carolina  Spartan, 

"  This  improvement  will  greatly  add  to  the  attract- 
iveness of  The  Outlook."— JVo/^r^KO'  American, 

"The  change  adds  much  to  the  convenience  and 
attractiveness  of  this  popular  ^^^ty—Moniciair 
Times, 

"  The  idea  of  a  weekly  magazine  is  attractive,  and 
everything  that  The  Outlook  does  it  does  welL"— 
The  CrUic, 

El  Paso,  IlUnois. 
••  I  wish  heartily  to  congratulate  you  on  the  new 
form  of  The  Outlook.    I  wonder  that  papers  have 
not  adopted  it  heretofore.'' 


New  Haven,  Conn. 
"  The  desirability  of  the  change  is  evident  at  a  glance , 
and  I  am  very  glad  that  the  Company  bad  the  fore- 
sight to  take  this  step  in  advance." 

Avoca.  Iowa. 
"  The  new  form  of  Thb  Outlook  is  simply  im. 
mense." 

NewYoikOty. 
"  It  is  bound  to  be  appreciated  by  your  readers." 

DuBois.  Pa. 
**  Kindly  permit  me  to  compliment  you  on  the  neat 
and  handy  form  of  the  illustrated  monthly  magazine 
number." 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 
"  Am  delighted  with  its  new  cover  and  size,  even 
more  convenient  than  before  to  read  and  handle." 

Troy,  N.  Y. 
"  I  differ  entirely  from  your  suggestion  that  in  its 
present  form  it  is  *  more  convenient  t  >  handle.'    On 
the  contrary,  it  is  extremely  inconvenient" 

New  York  City. 
"  I  have  been  saving  The  Outlook  since  I  became 
a  subscriber,  and  in  the  new  form  tMnk  I  will  have  it 
bound." 

Newburg,  N.  Y. 
"  With  congratulations  upon  your  up-to-date  new 
form  of  publishing  your  valuable  religious  newspaper. 
After  some  of  your  contemporaries  have  contemplated 
a  similar  change  a  while  longer  they  will  foUow  your 
wise  example." 

Smith's  Falls.  Ontario. 
"Thanks,  many,  for  the  change  of  form.    Much 
more  convenient  and  handy." 

Waumatosa.  WU. 
"  Permit  me  to  express  my  most  hearty  appreciation 
of  the  ipiproved  form  of  The  Outlook." 

Holly  Springs,  Mass. 
"  Permit  me  to  express  my  approval  of  the  change 
you  have  made  in  the  form  of  The  Outlook." 

Aabumdale,  Mass. 
"The  new  form  of  The  Outlook  seems  to  me  to 
have  many  advantages  ov«:r  the  old." 

Chicago.  111. 
"  Let  me  express  my  appreciation  personally  and  as 
librarian  of  this  library  for  the  change  ^f  form.    I 
enjoy  reading  a  magazine  better  than  I  do  a  paper." 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 
"  I  have  been  waiting  and  wishing  for  it  a  bng  time, 
because,  in  addition  to  the  reasons  you  give,  you  are 
much  more  comfortable  to  think  about." 

Free  Public  Library.  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
"  I  have  been  wishing  for  several  years  that  yoa 
would  make  the  change.** 
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I  ^HE  general  Arbitration 
*^*  Treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United 
States  was  signed  on 
Monday  of  this  week  by 
Secretary  Olney  and  Sir 
Julian  Pauncefote  on  be- 
half of  the  two  countries  concerned.  The 
treaty  was  immediately  transmitted  by 
President  Cleveland  to  the  United  States 
Senate  for  ratification ;  no  doubt  is  ex- 
pressed that  the  Senate  wUl  promptly  and 
cordially  agree  to  ratify  the  treaty.  Pres- 
ident Cleveland  in  his  message  accom- 
panying the  treaty  rightly  points  out  its 
great  value  as  "  a  long  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection and  as  embodying  a  practical  work- 
ing plan."  The  treaty  will  be  in  force  for 
five  years.  The  main  provisions,  slightly 
condensed,  are  as  follows^ 

Article  I.  The  parties  agree  to  arbitrate,  sub- 
ject to  this  treaty,  all  questions  in  difference 
which  they  may  fall  to  adjust  themselves  by  dip- 
lomatic negotiations. 

Article  II.  All  pecuniary  claims  or  groups  of 
claims,  which  in  the  aggregate  do  not  exceed 
;f  100,000  in  amount  and  do  not  involve  the 
detennination  of  territorial  claims,  shall  be  dealt 
with  and  decided  by  an  arbitration  tribunal  con- 
stituted as  provided  for  in  the  following  articles. 

Article  III.  Elach  party  shall  nominate  one  ar- 
bitrator, who  shall  be  a  jurist  of  repute,  and  the 
two  arbitrators  so  nominated  shall,  within  two 
months  of  their  nomination,  select  an  umpire. 
In  the  event  of  their  failing  to  do  so  within  the 
Kmit  of  time,  the  umpire  shall  be  appointed  by 
agreement  between  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  the  members  of 
the  judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  of 
Great  Britain.  In  case  they  fail  to  agree  upon 
an  umpire  within  three  months,  the  umpire  shall 
be  selected  in  the  manner  provided  in  Article  X. 
(namely,  by  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  in 
case  neither  party  objects ;  if  either  objects,  a 
substitute  may  be  chosen  by  the  two  countries). 
The  person  so  selected  shall  be  President  of  the 
tribunal.  The  award  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
ben  shall  be  final. 

Article  IV.  AU  pecuniary  claims  or  groups  of 
claims  exceeding  ^  100,000  and  all  other  matters 
in  respect  whereof  either  of  the  parties  shall  have 
rights  against  the  other,   under  the    treaty    or 


otherwise,  provided  they  do  not  involve  territorial 
claims,  shsdl  be  decided  by  the  tribunal,  consti- 
tuted as  follows : 

Article  V.  Any  subject  of  arbitration  described 
in  Article  IV.  shall  be  submitted  to  the  tribunal 
provided  for  in  Article  III.,  the  award  whereof, 
if  unanimous,  shall  be  final.  If  not  unanimous, 
either  party  may,  within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  the  award,  demand  a  review  thereof.  In  such 
case  the  matter  in  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to 
an  arbitration  tribunal  consisting  of  five  jurists  of 
repute,  no  one  of  whom  has  l^en  a  member  of 
the  tribunal  whose  award  is  to  t>e  reviewed,  and 
who  shall  be  selected  thus — namely,  two  by  each 
party,  one  to  act  as  umpire  by  these  four,  and  to 
be  chosen  within  three  months  from  nomination. 
Failing  to  choose  in  time,  the  umpire  shall  be 
appointed  by  agreement  of  the  nominating  bodies 
in  Article  III.  In  case  they  do  not  agree  upon 
an  umpire  within  three  months  of  the  date  applied 
to  by  the  parties,  the  umpire  shall  be  selected  as 
in  Article  X.,  the  person  so  selected  to  be  Presi- 
dent.   The  award  of  a  majority  shall  be  final. 

Article  VI.  Any  controversy  involving  the  de- 
termination of  territorial  claims  shall  be  submitted 
to  a  tribunal  of  six  members,  three  of  whom,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  Article  VIII.,  shsdl  be 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  Justices  of  Cir- 
cuit Courts,  to  be  nominated  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  other  three  members 
shall  be  Judges  of  the  British  Supreme  Court  or 
members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Queen.  Their 
award  by  a  majority  of  not  less  than  5  to  1  shall 
be  final.  If  there  is  less  than  the  prescribed  ma- 
jority, the  award  shall  also  be  final,  unless  either 
party  within  three  months  protests  that  the  award 
is  enoneous.  If  the  award  b  protested  or  the 
members  of  the  tribunal  are  equally  divided,  there 
shall  be  no  recourse  to  hostile  measures  of  any 
description  until  the  mediation  of  one  or  more 
friendly  powers  shall  have  been  invited  by  one  or 
the  other  party. 

Article  VIII.  provides  that,  where  one  of  the 
United  States  or  a  British  colony  is  specially 
concerned,  the  President  or  Queen  may  make  a 
judicial  oflicer  of  the  State  or  colony  an  arbitrator. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  if  the  foregoing  sum- 
mary is  correct,  the  treaty  is  limited  in 
its  application.  Nothing  else  could  at 
this  time  be  expected.  Those  whom  the 
President  called  "  advocates  of  immedi- 
ate, unlimited,  and  irrevocable  arbitration 
of  all  international  controversies  **  would 
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indeed  be  unreasonable  if  they  expected 
to  attain  at  the  outset  such  an  ideal  con- 
dition. The  present  treaty  opens  the  way 
to  a  wider  extension  in  the  future  of  the 
principle  of  peaceable  settlement  of  in- 
ternational difficulties.  It  is  a  welcome 
and  encouraging  sign  also  of  permanence 
in  the  friendly  relations  now  existing  be- 
tween the  two  great  English-speaking 
nations  of  the  world.  In  short,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  its  adoption  is  one 
of  the  greatest  events  in  modern  history. 


The  Pacific  Funding  Bill  defeated  on 
Monday  was  much  less  favorable  in  the 
terms  offered  the  Government  than  was 
its  predecessor  defeated  two  years  ago. 
The  former  bill  estimated  the  debt  of 
the  roads  to  the  Government  at  $138,000,- 
000,  and  proposed  that  the  Government 
extend  it  for  fifty  years  at  three  percent.; 
this  year's  measure  estimated  the  debt  at 
a  smaller  sum,  and  proposed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment extend  it  for  eighty-odd  years 
at  two  per  cent.  The  principal  reason 
for  the  less  favorable  terms  offered  to  the 
Government  this  year  was  probably  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  the 
estates  of  Messrs.  Stanford,  Hopkins, 
Huntington,  and  Crocker  were  not  liable 
for  the  debts  of  the  Central  Pacific  Com- 
pany to  the  amount  of  the  stock  these 
estates  held  at  the  time  of  the  Company's 
incorporation.  As  these  estates  held 
$64,000,000  of  stock,  and  had  been 
widely  believed  to  be  legally  as  well  as 
morally  bound  to  pay  this  amount  to 
the  Government,  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  greatly  lessened  the  money 
value  of  the  Government's  claims.  An- 
other reason,  possibly,  for  the  great 
change  in  the  terms  offered  was  che  reli- 
ance of  the  Pacific  Railway  interests  on 
the  hostility  of  Congress  to  anything  re- 
sembling the  Government  ownership  of 
the  roads.  In  the  debate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  last  week  the  friends 
of  the  Funding  Bill  insisted  again  and 
again  that  the  Government  was  confronted 
with  the  alternative  of  accepting  the  terms 
now  offered,  or  of  foreclosing  its  mortgages 
and  taking  possession  of  the  roads.  The 
great  majority  of  those  who  opposed  the 
bill  disclaimed  any  desire  for  Government 
ownership,  but  urged  that  the  continuance 
of  the  present  loan  for  eighty-odd  years 


at  two  per  cent,  interest  would  be  a  gross 
piece  of  class  legislation.  The  most  strik- 
ing incident  in  the  debate  was  the  unex- 
pected outburst  of  applause  which  greeted 
the  declaration  of  Mr.  North  way,  of  Ohio, 
that  rather  than  accept  such  terms  he 
"would  have  the  Government  foreclose 
the  mortgage,  take  the  road,  and  operate 
it."  The  vote  on  the  bill  was  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  its  champions  on  the 
floor,  and  in  the  scandalously  large  and 
aggressive  lobby.  Only  86  Republicans 
and  16  Democrats  supported  the  measure, 
while  99  Republicans,  58  Democrats, 
and  1 1  Independents  or  Populists  voted 
against  it. 


At  the  tariff  hearings  last  week  pleas 
were  made  for  the  McKinley  rates,  or 
higher,  upon  a  large  number  of  materials 
— raw  as  well  as  manufactured.  The 
demands  of  the  wool-growers  fell  little 
short  of  the  absolute  prohibition  of  im- 
ported wool.  The  McKinley  rates  were 
declared  to  be  altogether  inadequate. 
The  woolen  manufacturers  dissented  in 
some  measure  from  this  radical  pro- 
gramme. Their  representative  expressed 
a  preference  for  a  conservative  measure 
that  would  give  some  prospect  of  perma- 
nence. A  like  conflict  developed  be- 
tween the  tobacco-growers  and  the  manu- 
factuiers  of  tobacco,  and  betwreen  the 
nickel-mine  owners  and  the  manufacturers 
of  nickel  goods.  In  each  case  the  manu- 
facturers wished  a  low  duty  on  the  goods 
they  had  to  buy  of  others,  and  a  high  duty 
on  the  goods  others  had  to  buy  of  them.  In 
the  case  of  nickel,  the  manufacturers  were 
assisted  in  their  demand  for  a  low  duty  on 
the  raw  material  by  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
can capitalists  are  interested  in  Cana- 
dian nickel-mines.  These  capitalists,  who 
were  represented  at  the  hearing  by  Judge 
Stevenson  Burke,  declared  that  the  Amer- 
ican nickel-mines,  if  any  existed,  did  not 
need  protection.  The  views  expressed 
regarding  the  amount  of  protection  Ameri- 
can labor  needs  to  compete  with  foreign 
labor  differed  so  much,  according  to  the 
interests  of  the  speakers,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  follow  the  logic  of  their  arguments. 
One  witness  appeared,  however,  whose 
protectionism  was  as  logical  as  could  be 
desired.  This  was  Mr.  Lubin,  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  said  that  if  manufacturers  had 
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a  right  to  a  tariff  to  enable  them  to  sell 
their  goods  for  more  than  the  European 
prices,  burners  had  a  right  to  a  bounty  to 
enable  them  to  do  the  same.  The  most 
picturesque  witness  of  the  week  was  a 
New  York  manufacttirer  of  "Oriental 
rugs''  who  asked  for  protection  against 
German  competition.  The  competition 
of  the  Orient  did  not  as  yet  seem  to 
trouble  him. 


Senator  Hale  has  submitted  to  the 
United  States  Senate  a  memorandum, 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  State,  on 
the  method  of  recognition  of  foreign 
Governments  and  foreign  States  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  from 
I7S9  to  1897,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
show  the  accuracy  of  Secretary  Olne/s 
contention  that  the  recognition  of  foreign 
Governments  is  exclusively  an  executive 
function.  The  document  is  that  of  an 
advocate,  and  if  one  had  possessed  for 
his  guidance  only  this  advocate's  view  of 
the  precedents  which  the  advocate  has 
chosen,  he  might  reasonably  suppose  that 
Mr.  Olney's  claim  was  a  constitutional 
truism.  But  the  New  V'ork  *'  Sun  "  has 
taken  up  this  memorandum  submitted  by 
Mr.  Hale,  and  has  given  the  other  advo- 
cate's view,  and,  assuming  the  "  Sun's  " 
quotations  to  be  accurate,  has  certainly 
done  enough  to  show  that  the  precedents 
are  by  no  means  all  on  one  side  upon  this 
question.  In  fact,  there  appear  to  us  to 
be  no  precedents  which  are  at  all  decisive. 
Such  a  question  can  neither  be  settled  by  an 
expression  of  opinion  from  a  Secretary  of 
State  or  a  President  on  one  hand,  nor  by 
resolutions  adopted  by  Congress  on  the 
other.  Joint  action  by  President  and 
Congress,  or  a  controversy  between  the 
two  and  its  final  determination,  can  alone 
make  an  authoritative  precedent.  Two 
incidents  which  the  "  Sun  "  quotes  ap- 
proximate such  an  authoritative  prece- 
dent: one,  the  instructions  of  Secretary 
Clayton,  under  President  Taylor,  to  Mr. 
A.  Dudley  Mann,  a  special  commissioner 
of  our  country  to  Hungary,  saying  to  him, 
"Should  the  new  [Hungarian]  Govern- 
ment prove  to  be  in  your  opinion  firm  and 
stable,  the  President  will  cheerfully  rec- 
ommend to  Congress  at  their  next  session 
the  recognition  of  Hungary;"  the  sec- 
ond, the  resolution  of  Congress  in  1837 


recognizing  the  independence  of  the  State 
of  Texas  after  the  question  of  the  recog- 
nition had  been  referred  to  Congress  by 
President  Jackson.  The  question  raised 
by  Secretary  OIney  must  be  settled  by 
fundamental  principles,  not  by  precedents, 
and  fundamental  democratic  principles 
do  not  support  a  claim  which  would  give 
such  great  powers  exclusively  to  a  Presi- 
dent, whose  powers  are  already  quite 
as  great  as  can  be  safely  intrusted  to  a 
single  official. 


In  the  United  States  Senate  the  Cam- 
eron Resolution  about  Cuba  has  been 
*' side-tracked "  on  the  calendar,  and 
there  seems  little  likelihood  of  its  being 
called  up  again.  The  hot  wave  of  Cuban 
excitement  has  given  way  to  a  cool  wave 
of  comparative  indifference,  at  least  in 
the  Senate,  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  new  resolution  introduced  by  Mr. 
Mills,  of  Texas;  this  formally  declares 
that  "  the  expediency  of  recognizing  the 
independence  of  a  foreign  government 
belongs  to  Congress,  and  when  Congress 
shall  so  determine  the  executive  shall  act 
in  harmony  with  the  legislative  depart- 
ment of  the  Government."  It  also  recog- 
nizes Cuba's  independence,  and  provides 
a  salary  for  a  Minister  to  the  new  Repub- 
lic. This  last  provision  is  certainly  all 
but  farcical.  One  can  hardly  picture 
even  the  most  ardent  office-seeker  rejoic- 
ing over  such  an  appointment.  From 
Cuba  itself  comes  another  report  that 
Maceo  is  alive,  followed  by  another  con- 
tradiction ;  an  account  of  the  burning  by 
the  insurgents  of  the  town  of  Arroyo 
Naranjo,  only  seven  miles  from  Havana; 
further  rumors  about  the  possible  recall 
of  General  Weyler,  and  the  usual  irrecon- 
cilable accounts  of  the  movements  of 
insurgents  and  Spanish  troops.  The  posi- 
tion of  non-combatants  is  becoming  more 
and  more  pitiable.  In  the  international 
aspect  it  is  becoming  clearer  that  the  ad- 
ministrative reforms  promised  by  Spain 
when  peace  shall  come  are  in  no  way 
equivalent  to  even  partial  home  rule,  and 
that  neither  Spain  nor  Cuba  is  likely  to 
agree  to  a  compromise.  In  this  state  of 
things  the  diplomatic  intervention  of  the 
United  States  in  Cuban  affairs  does  not 
seem  likely  to  bring  about  immediate 
results  of  valu^. 
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The  message  of  Governor  Black,  of 
New  York  State,  deals  sensibly  with  most 
of  the  matters  relating  to  the  State's 
finances,  educational  problems,  and  legis- 
lative needs.  The  one  paragraph  that  is 
unsatisfactory  and  weak  is  that  on  the  im- 
portant subject  of  civil  service  reform. 
This  is  badly  expressed,  has  less  of  com- 
mendation for  reform  methods  than  of 
implied  criticism  of  possible  imperfections, 
and  sounds  very  much  like  a  defense  in 
advance  of  what  Governor  Black  has 
in  mind  to  do.  He  says :  "  Civil  service 
[throughout  Governor  Black  uses  this 
phrase  when  he  means  civil  service  re- 
form] will  work  better  with  less  starch  ;" 
"  Beauty  is  not  always  a  test  of  effi- 
ciency ;"  "  A  scheme  is  not  necessarily 
effective  or  high  toned  because  it  lacks 
common  sense ;"  and  he  refers  to  "  ideas  so 
delicate  as  to  be  worthless  in  actual  prac- 
tice." In  view  of  the  remarkable  results 
already  obtained  under  civil  service  reform 
methods,  despite  the  opposition  of  ma- 
chine politicians,  it  would  have  been 
better,  we  think,  for  Governor  Black  to 
have  made  his  criticisms  directly  and  in 
plain  words.  The  real  question  is  whether 
the  system  shall  be  improved  where  it 
may  be  defective,  or  whether  it  shall  be 
disregarded  in  spirit  and  carped  at  as  to 
letter.  The  friends  of  good  government  in 
New  York  find  little  in  Governor  Black's 
sneers  at  the  imperfections  of  our  present 
system  to  lead  them  to  hope  that  his  ap- 
pointments will  be  solely  for  the  public 
good,  and  not  for  political  and  partisan 
reasons.  The  report  continues  to  gain 
credence  that  the  appointment  of  Louis 
F.  Payne  as  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
is  to  be  made.  -Mr.  Payne  has  been 
described  by  Mr.  Elihu  Root  as  "  notori- 
ous "  and  as  **  a  corrupt  lobbyist,"  and 
this  opinion  is  very  generally  held  by  New 
York  Republicans  of  the  non-partisan 
kind.  It  hardly  seems  possible,  in  the 
face  of  known  facts,  that  the  appointment 
can  be  made.  If  it  is,  Governor  Black 
may  certainly  expect  what  he  probably 
has  in  mind  when  he  refers  to  "  intoler- 
able clamor  and  irresponsible  assault." 


Delaware  is  still  struggling  with  her 
politics.  At  the  November  election  Kent 
County  (one  of  the  three  counties  of 
which  the  little  State  is  composed)  was 


the  scene  of  unprecedented  bribery  by  the 
Addicks  Republicans,  and  entire  lawless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Democrats.  The 
Democratic  Board  of  Canvass  threw  out, 
illegally,  six  of  the  fourteen  election  dis- 
tricts of  the  county,  and  declared  the 
Democratic  candidates  for  the  Legislature 
and  the  Constitutional  Convention  duly 
elected.  They  justified  these  proceed- 
ings by  claiming  that  Addicks  must  not 
be  allowed  to  buy  the  State,  and  that,  as 
he  had  for  motto  "  Addicks  or  nobody," 
so  they  had  chosen  for  theirs,  "  Anything 
but  Addicks."  This  position  was  not 
shared,  however,  by  the  best  element  of 
the  Democratic  party  outside  of  Kent, 
and  the  matter  was  promptly  carried  to 
the  State  courts,  which  issued  a  manda- 
mus ordering  the  Board  of  Canvass  to 
recount  the  votes.  Unfortunately,  on  a 
legal  technicality,  an  appeal  was  taken, 
and  the  higher  court  (on  the  same  techni- 
cality) has  just  reversed  the  decision 
granting  the  mandamus.  Great  indigna- 
tion is  felt  in  the  State,  but  nothing 
further  can  be  done,  and  the  Legislature 
will,  theiefore,  have  no  Republican  mem- 
bers from  Kent  County,*  although  they 
were  undoubtedly  elected  by  a  consider- 
able majority.  The  Democrats  can  now 
fill  the  vacant  Senatorship  at  their  ease, 
as  they  have  a  majority  on  joint  ballot, 
even  without  the  members  from  Kent  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  an  anti-silver 
Democrat  will  be  elected. 


Despotism  dies  hard.  The  present 
enemy  to  free  institutions  in  this  country 
is  neither  a  king,  an  oligarchy,  nor  a 
landed  aristocracy,  which  were  eminently 
respectable  foes  as  compared  with  the 
"boss"  and  his  ally,  corporate  greed, 
who  unite  in  an  endeavor  to  control  the 
commonwealth  for  what  they  can  jointly 
make  out  of  it.  Intrenched  in  a  system 
which  gives  to  the  boss  the  power  to  nomi- 
nate all  candidates,  and  the  people  only 
power  to  veto  his  choice  at  a  general 
election,  they  sometimes  cajole  and  some- 
times defy  public  opinion.  Just  now,  in 
the  States  of  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York,  they  are  putting  public  opin- 
ion at  defiance.  In  Illinois  the  partners 
who  succeeded  in  getting  into  power  partly 
because  of  the  popularity  of  the  Presiden- 
tial nominee,  partly  because  of  the  revolt 
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against  Altgeld  and  his  methods,  appear  to 
have  divided  the  offices  among  themselves, 
assigning  the  United  States  Senatorship 
to  a  ward  politician  of  Chicago  by  the 
name  of  Martin  B.  Madden.  We  have  yet 
to  see  any  pretense  by  any  one  of  his  sup- 
porters that  he  has  qualities  which  would 
make  him  a  worthy  representative  of  a 
great  State  like  Illinois,  or  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  such  a  man  as  Senator  John  M. 
Palmer.  There  is,  at  this  writing,  some 
little  prospect  that  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  State  may  assert  itself  successfully 
and  prevent  so  discreditable  an  election, 
but  the  prospect  of  defeat  is  not  brilliant. 


The  contest  for  United  States  Senator 
just  closed  in  Pennsylvania  demonstrates 
that  Matthew  Stanley  Quay  belongs  in 
the  front  rank  of  political  strategists. 
With  ex-Postmaster-General  John  Wana- 
maker  as  the  opposing  candidate,  with  a 
great  majority  of  the  merchants  of  the 
State  working  night  and  day  against  him, 
with  many  of  his  one-time  henchmen  in 
the  enemy's  ranks,  with  his  late  chief 
lieutenant  in  command  against  him,  he 
has  won  for  his  candidate,  the  Hon.  Boies 
Penrose,  the  coveted  honor  of  representing 
the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  This  is  the  second 
contest  within  two  years  in  which  he  has 
come  out  victorious,  and  his  latest  victory 
is  the  greatest,  as  he  won  the  Republican 
caucus  by  a  vote  of  133  to  76.  In  Au- 
gust, 1895,  he  won  the  State  Chairmanship 
fight  by  a  bare  majority  of  8,  and  by  the 
expenditure  of  nearly  $200,000.  Perhaps 
as  much  has  been  spent  this  time.  Of 
course  the  most  lamentable  feature  of  the 
whole  contest  is  the  large  use  of  money. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  Mr.  Wana- 
maker  and  his  supporters  spent  upwards 
of  $200,000.  While  prmting,  postage, 
clerk  hire,  public  meetings,  headquarters, 
and  transportation  (for  hundreds  of 
**  shouters  "  were  taken  to  Harrisburg  by 
both  sides)  will  account  for  a  large  ex- 
penditure, it  would  be  difficult  to  under- 
stand what  so  much  money  was  spent  for, 
were  it  not  for  the  candid  admission  of 
Fnmk  Willis  Leach,  a  leading  Wanamaker 
lieutenant,  that  the  expenses  of  numerous 
candidates  for  the  Legislature  had  been 
paid  by  friends  of  Mr.  Wanamaker  on 
the  understanding  that  they  would  vote 


for  the  latter  in  caucus.  The  secret  of 
the  great  power  exercised  by  Mr.  Quay  is 
that  he  looks  a  long  way  ahead ;  that  he 
has  long  had  control  of  the  State  funds, 
and  through  a  judicious  distribution 
thereof  among  the  county  banks  has 
brought  to  his  support  the  leading  men  in 
the  community,  that  he  knows  how  to  make 
judicious  alliances  with  his  opponents, 
and  that  he  kno^  how  to  keep  up  the 
appearance  of  winning  when  sorest 
pressed.  There  are  always  many  men 
on  the  fence  ready  to  come  down  on  the 
side  of  the  winner,  and  Mr.  Quay's  past 
successes  enable  him  to  impress  these 
doubtful  ones  that  his  continued  ascend- 
ency is  assured. 

In  New  York  State  the  conditions  are 
at  least  no  better.  It  is  hardly  doubtful 
that  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Piatt  will  go  to  the 
United  States  Senate  from  the  Empire 
State  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  and  if  he 
does  not  wish  to  do  so  he  will  name  his 
alternate.  The  movement  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  create  a  public  ripple.  The 
men  who  were  counted  on  to  lead  this 
movement,  and  who  were  supposed  to 
have  some  courage  of  their  convictions, 
have  run  away  before  a  gun  was  fired. 
And  yet  there  can  hardly  be  a  question 
that  if  Mr.  Piatt  and  Mr.  Choate  were 
candidates  for  the  Senatorship  to  be 
chosen  by  those  whose  suffrages  carried 
the  Empire  State  for  the  Republican 
party  in  the  last  election.  Mr.  Choate 
would  be  elected.  The  worst  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  is  not  merely  that  unworthy 
Senators  are  likely  to  be  sent  to  represent 
the  great  States  of  Illinois,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York ;  it  is  far  more  serious ;  it 
is  that,  in  fact,  the  people  have  no  share 
in  determining  who  shall  represent  them ; 
that  the  Senators  are  not  elected,  but 
appointed  by  a  self-constituted  and  irre- 
sponsible imperator,  and  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  appear  to  be  wholly  indiffer- 
ent to  this  political  despotism.  Even  to- 
day a  hot  feeling  of  indignation  manifest 
in  the  great  cities  of  the  State,  and  led  by 
courageous  representatives  of  the  people, 
would  suffice,  in  any  one  of  Ihese  States, 
to  defeat  the  "boss." 

A  scarcely  less  striking  illustration  of 
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this  popular  indifference  to  political  rights 
and  political  duties  is  furnished  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  ring  is  apparently 
prepared  to  push  through  the  new  charter 
for  the  Greater  New  York.  This  charter 
is  practically  the  constitution  under  which 
three  millions  of  people  are  to  be  gov- 
erned, a  population  as  great  as  that  of 
the  United  States  when  the  present  United 
States  Constitution  wasiormed.  Yet  it  is 
apparently  the  purpose  of  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  New  York  Legislature 
to  push  this  charter  through  before  it 
has  been  really  published,  certainly  before 
there  has  been  any  opportunity  for  a  pub- 
lic discussion  of  its  provisions,  and  with- 
out any  submission  of  those  provisions 
to  the  people.  What  is  especially  discour- 
aging in  the  situation  is  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  in  the  Greater  New  York  look 
upon  this  process  with  comparative  indif- 
ference. The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has,  indeed,  called  upon  the  Charter  Com- 
mission to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  a 
sufficient  extension  of  time  to  afford  op- 
portunity for  a  thorough  consideration 
and  discussion  of  the  proposed  charter, 
and  has  demanded  that  it  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  vote  of  the  communities 
affected  by  its  provisions.  But,  with  this 
exception,  we  see  very  little  sign  of  any 
popular  resistance  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Republican  politicians  to  put  this  great 
population  under  a  system  of  government 
on  which  it  has  not  voted  and  concerning 
which  it  really  knows  little  or  nothing. 
The  vice  of  American  politics  is  not 
merely  the  despotism  of  the  "  boss ;"  it 
is,  still  more,  the  political  indifference  of 
the  people. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  secure  a  com- 
mission, to  propose  a  currency  plan,  com- 
posed of  more  distinguished,  able,  and 
disinterested  men  than  the  ten  represent- 
atives ol  the  principal  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  our  country  who  contribute 
practical  suggestions  for  currency  legis- 
lation to  the  January  number  of  the 
"  Review  of  Reviews."  The  variety,  not 
to  say  antagonism,  in  their  respective 
suggestions  forcibly  illustrates  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  which  exist  among  the 
ablest  financial  experts.  Professor  Ross, 
of  Leland  Stanford  University,  puts 
tersely  and  clearly  the  problem :    When 


the  gold  reserve  of  ^100,000,000  was 
formed  in  1878,  it  furnished  a  sufficient 
banking  reserve  of  thirty  per  cent  for 
$346,000,000  greenbacks.  But  "  by  1890 
we  had  piled  on  it  a  second  story  in  the 
form  of  $320,000,000.  By  1893  we  had 
added  a  third  story  of  $150,000,000  of 
new  Treasury  notes  paid  out  for  bar  sil- 
ver. There  now  rests  on  the  reserve  the 
crushing  weight  of  oyer  $820,000,000  of 
obligation,  a  burden  which  it  cannot,  and 
was  never  intended,  to  bear."  Professor 
Ro^s  proposes  to  retire  the  $150,000,000 
of  Sherman  notes,  because  this  would  con- 
tract the  circulation  only  three-sevenths  as 
much  as  the  retirement  of  the  greenbacks 
would  do,  and  because  "the  bar  silver 
behind  them  is  now  perfectly  useless  for 
redeeming  them;"  and  he  proposes  to 
leave  the  $320,000,000  silver  certificates 
in  circulation,  but  leave  them  payable,  as 
now,  in  silver  only.  Thus  the  Treasury 
would  "  do  what  every  other  payer  in  this 
country  can  do — use  its  option  of  paying 
silver  or  gold  at  its  convenience  in  meet- 
ing its  expenses."  His  plan  seems  to  us 
the  most  practicable  and  the  most  con- 
servative of  any  suggested.  As  silver 
notes  are  not  redeemable  in  gold,  the 
$320,000,000  silver  notes  left  outsUnding 
need  not  imperil  the  gold  reserve;  and  as 
these  silver  notes  are  receivable  far  taxes, 
which  amount  to  $450,000,000  annually, 
they  would  be  kept  at  par  with  gold 
without  being  redeemed  in  gold. 


Professor  Laughlin,  of  Chicago,  Pro- 
fessor Folwell,  of  Minnesota,  Professor 
Taussig,  of  Harvard,  and  Professor  Jenks, 
of  Cornell,  recommend  the  early  retire- 
ment and  cancellation  of  the  United 
States  notes  or  greenbacks,  and  the  sub- 
stitution therefor  of  bank  notes  properly 
secured.  Professor  Taussig's  article  gives 
the  best  argument  for  this  policy  that  we 
have  seen,  and  suggests  that  the  only  de- 
fensible system  under  which  the  present 
policy  can  be  maintained  would  be  "  that 
of  establishing  a  separate  department  of 
issue  in  the  Treasury  at  Washington, 
with  cash  of  its  own  and  resources  of  its 
own,  and  absolutely  separated  from  the 
other  financial  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment, .  .  .  analogous  to  the  Issue  Depart- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  England."  The 
objection  to  the  present  system  is,  in  a 
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nutshell,  that  "the  so-called  gold  reserve 
exists  simply  because  there  is  an  excess 
of  available  cash  in  the  Treasury  over 
current  liabilities.  .  .  .  The  reserve  is 
thus  dependent  upon  the  accident  of 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Treasury." 
This  appears  to  us  an  excellent  reason 
for  adopting  the  suggestion  which  Pro- 
fessor Taussig  himself  makes,  but  not  an 
adequate  reason  for  turning  over  to  the 
banks  the  issuing  of  the  currency  of  the 
country.  The  theoretical  objection  to 
this  is  that  the  issuing  of  legal-tender 
currency,  whether  coin  or  paper,  belongs 
to  the  Government,  not  to  private  enter- 
prise, apd  to  relegate  this  to  private  en- 
terprise is  to  increase  the  power  of  cor- 
porate wealth,  which  is  already  too  great 
in  this  country.  The  practical  objection 
is  well  put  by  Professor  Ross :  "  We  are 
urged  to  borrow  money  and  pay  off  with 
greenbacks.  If  we  do  this,  we  convert  a 
demand  debt  costing  us  no  interest  into  a 
bond  debt  costing  $11,000,000  interest 
every  year.  Do  the  American  people 
want  to  pay  the  $11,000,000  every  year 
to  please  the  glib  doctrinaires  who  insist 
that  the  Government  must  go  out  of  the 
banking  business .?"  The  Outlook  does 
not  believe  that,  in  the  face  of  these  ob- 
jections— the  contraction  of  the  currency, 
the  needless  Intercast  debt,  and  the  in- 
creased power  of  corporate  wealth — the 
American  people  will  consent  to  any  pol- 
icy which  relegates  the  issuing  of  currency 
to  the  banks. 


Some  other  practical  currency  sugges- 
tions are  made,  chiefly  by  Professor  Sher- 
wood, of  Johns  Hopkins.  He  proposes  the 
appointment  by  the  Government  of  a  "com- 
mission of  experts  to  investigate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  banks  and  the  currency  and  to 
recommend  needed  reforms.''  This  would 
be  wise ;  but  to  make  such  a  commission 
of  any  value.  Congress  should  first  decide 
the  general  question  whether  the  currency 
should  be  issued  by  the  Government 
alone,  by  the  banks  alone,  or,  as  now,  in 
part  by  the  Government  and  in  part  by 
the  banks.  The  commission  appointed 
should  be  composed  wholly  of  men  in 
favor  of  the  policy  adopted  by  Congress, 
and  should  have  for  its  function  simply 
to  determine,  first,  how  that  policy  can  be 
advantageously  carried  out,  and,  secondly, 


what  improvements  in  the  banking  laws 
would  add  safe  and  needed  facilities  to 
the  people.  Professor  Sherwood  truly 
says  that  our  present  system  does  not 
afford  adequate  banking  facilities  in  agri- 
cultural communities,  and  he  proposes 
the  establishment  of  branch  banks  which 
are  now  prohibited,  "  the  introduction  of 
the  Scotch  cash  *  credit  system,'  or  some 
similar  safe  plan  to  render  borrowing 
easy  to  persons  of  small  credit;"  and 
"  either  the  abolition  of  the  bond  security 
system  of  issues,  or  the  extension  of  the 
limit  to,  say,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  par  value  of  the  bonds." 
The  experience  of  England  and  Scotland 
contrasted  with  our  own  seems  to  demon- 
strate the  wisdom  of  the  first  suggestion. 
Concerning  the  others  we  express  here 
no  opinion.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
writers  of  this  symposium  generally  agree 
that  a  policy  of  economy  in  appropriation 
and  of  increase  in  revenue  is  indispen- 
sable. Professor  Jenks  wisely  suggests 
that  estimates  of  expenditure  should  first 
be  carefully  made  and  then  measures  pro 
vided  to  secure  the  requisite  amount  of 
revenue,  and  that  the  variations  in  ex- 
penses be  met  rather  by  changes  in  the 
internal  than  in  the  tariff  taxes. 


The  past* week  in  the  business  world 
has  been  an  instructive  one.  Js^nuary  dis- 
bursements have  brought  about  a  still 
easier  money  market,  until  now  call  money 
is  lower  in  New  York  City  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  A  continuance  of  high 
discounts  abroad  is  rendered  likely  by  the 
negotiations  for  a  large  Russian  loan  in 
Paris.  ,  The  statement  of  the  New  York 
banks  showed  an  increase  in  legal  tenders 
and  specie  of  over  $15,000,000.  The 
average  gain  of  the  initial  week  of  the  year 
rarely  reaches  half  this  amount.  The  gain 
in  deposits  was  over  $1 7,000,000.  Despite 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  reduction  in 
dividend,  most  railway  stocks  and  bonds 
advanced  encouragingly.  The  volume  of 
railway  business,  while  somewhat  im- 
proved, is  still  disappointing.  The  iron 
and  steel  trade  continues  in  an  unsettled 
condition,  though  the  number  of  furnaces 
in  blast  has  now  increased  to  160,  and 
the  export  of  Southern  iron  has  grown 
remarkably.  The  export  of  wheat  from 
both    coasts    has    also    shown  a  great 
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increase.  Our  total  exports  continue  to 
be  largely  in  excess  of  imports.  Fall 
River  has  become  so  overstocked  with 
print-cloths  as  to  operate  against  im- 
provement in  the  raw  material.  Sales 
of  wool  are  reported  to  be  but  two-thirds 
of  the  normal  consumption  of  the  mills. 
The  outlook  for  1897  was  not  improved 
by  its  first  week's  total  of  business  fail- 
ures, one  of  the  largest  ever  reported. 
The  recent  bank  failures  in  the  Northwest 
are  now  recognized  as  being  due  to  wrong 
banking  methods  rather  than  to  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  business.  The  colossal 
failure  which  precipitated  all  the  rest 
shows  clearly  that  under  present  condi- 
tions shareholders  in  banks  are  not  pro- 
tected. The  poUcy  of  temporizing  with 
unfaithful  bank  officials  should  be  no 
policy  for  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

The  action  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  of  the  Quebec  diocese  in  sup- 
pressing a  French-Canadian  newspaper 
by  the  threat  to  excommunicate  all  those 
v/ho  read  it  has  been  followed  by  natural 
indignation,  not  only  on  the  part  of 
Protestants  everywhere,  but  also  on  the 
part  of  Catholic  Liberals.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  those  Liberals  have 
been  challenged  to  a  conflict  in  which 
the  only  issue  must  be  the  preservation 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  freedom 
of  elections,  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
State  in  civil  affairs.  The  Quebec  Lib- 
eral Catholics  have  not  been  slow  in 
declaring  that,  though  they  gladly  respect 
the  teachings  of  the  Church  in  spiritual 
matters,  in  matters  of  State  they  will  do 
as  other  British  subjects  do — think  and 
act  for  themselves.  The  Czar  like  powers 
arrogated  to  themselves  by  the  Quebec 
Bishops  have  no  place  in  any  free  country. 
They  not  oijly  complicate  affairs  unneces- 
sarily, but  they  render  the  work  of  re- 
moving the  strong  an ti  Catholic  prejudice 
so  rife  in  certain  districts  an  almost  hope- 
less task.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  Liberals 
in  Canada,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic, 
have  for  their  leader  so  courageous  a  man 
as  Mr.  Laurier.  In  a  great  speech  last 
week  the  Premier  declared:  **I  have 
labored,  and  I  will  labor  all  my  lifetime, 
for  the  triumph  of  civil  liberty  and  clerical 
non-interference  in  matters  political." 
It  is  curious  that  the  Canadian  Conserva- 


tives should  have  been  led  by  a  Protestant 
(Sir  Charles  Tupper)  who  was  pledged  to 
re-establish  separate  schools  in  Manitoba 
by  coercing  the  province,  whereas  the 
Liberals  should  have  been  led  by  a 
Catholic  Frenchman  who  promised  and 
who  has  carried  out  a  fair  settlement.  This 
settlement  does  not  re-establish  separate 
schools,  but  the  minority  has  the  privilege 
of  the  desired  religious  instruction.  In 
spite  of  the  previous  mandate  of  the  « 
Quebec  Bishops,  read  from  every  Catholic 
pulpit,  demanding  that  the  faithful  TOte 
only  for  candidates  pledged  to  separate 
schools,  the  Liberals  carried  48  out  of  the 
65  seats  in  the  province.  We  are  not 
surprised  at  the  report  that  the  Pope  has 
sent  to  the  Canadian  Bishops  the  order, 
"  Suspende  omnia  "  (suspend  everything). 
As  the  Toronto  "Globe"  well  says, 
**  The  policy  of  the  Catholic  Church  has 
been  simply  to  adapt  itself  to  local  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  accept  and  work  with 
such  privileges  as  the  civil  authority 
chose  to  allow.  The  policy  of  coercing 
electors,  suppressing  newspapers,  and 
threatening  Governments  with  destruction 
4S  the  penalty  of  disobedience  to  clerical 
orders  exists  only  in  the  brains  of  the 
Quebec  Bishops." 


Last  week,  after  many  months  of  inves- 
tigation, the  report  of  the  Pacific  Cable 
Commission  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
British,  Australian,  and  Canadian  Govern- 
ments— a  result  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  tangible  product  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  colonial  policy.  The  Em- 
pire will  have  a  cable  line  free  from  pos- 
sible foreign  interference,  since  it  will 
touch  none  but  British  territory :  the 
cable  is  to  connect  Canada  with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand ;  England,  Canada,  and 
Australia  each  pays  one-third  of  the 
cost.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  cost 
will  be  about  $10,000,000,  and  that  the 
cable  will  be  ready  within  two  years. 
The  project  now  awaits  the  approval  of 
the  imperial  and  colonial  cabinets.  This 
event  naturally  reminds  us  of  the  project 
of  laying  down  a  United  States  Pacific 
cable.  Before  the  Hawaiian  Republic  was 
established  the  Senate  voted  to  subsidize 
a  company  formed  to  lay  a  cable  to  the 
islands.  The  House  did  not  concur,  but  pro- 
vided for  a  survey  of  the  route.   Congress 
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has  considered  two  proposals,  known  as 
the  Spaulding  and  the  Scrymser  proposals. 
The  first  was  that  of  a  company  which 
had  an  exclusive  concession  from  Hawaii 
to  land  a  cable  on  her  shores,  the  Ha- 
waiian subsidy  being  conditioned  on  ours. 
The  other  proposal  was  one  to  con- 
nect the  United  States  with  China  and 
Japan  by  way  of  Hawaii,  and  the  subsidy 
asked  was  not  ^r  from  that  previously 
demanded  by  the  Hawaiian  company. 
The  Spaulding  contract  was  not  reported 
favorably  either  in  the  Senate  or  House, 
but  the  latter  chamber  finally  recom- 
mended a  bill  in  favor  of  the  Scrymser 
proposal,  while  the  Senate  reported  one 
which  authorized  the  Postmaster-General 
to  invite  bids  and  to  contract  with  the 
company  offering  the  most  favorable 
terms  to  the  Government  The  maximum 
subsidy  proposed  was  $160,000  a  year 
for  twenty  years.  It  would  be  significant 
of  American  energy  if  our  cable  should  be 
laid  before  the  British  project  is  realized. 


Various  schemes  for  commemorating 
the  fact  that  Queen  Victoria  has  reigned 
longer  than  any  other  English  sovereign 
are  being  discussed  in  England ;  the  best 
of  them,  and  one  that  might  well  receive 
serious  attention  in  this  country,  is  that 
put  forth  by  a  committee  representing  a 
number  of  societies,  whose  aim  is  to  pre- 
serve the  historic  associations  and  natural 
beauty  of  England.  This  committee  pro- 
poses that  localities  in  all  parts  of  the 
Kingdom  shall  dedicate  some  plot  of 
ground  or  place  of  historic  interest  to  the 
common  use  and  enjoyment  of  its  people, 
to  be  caUed  the  Queen's  Garden,  Park, 
Field,  or  whatever  other  name  seems  ap- 
propriate. The  committee  points  out  that 
there  are  a  great  many  counties  in  which 
there  are  no  village  greens  and  commons, 
and  that  in  many  such  places  the  chil- 
dren have  no  playground  and  the  people 
have  no  recreation-ground.  It  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  great  success  of  the  Larmer 
Grounds,  which  have  been  laid  out  in  one 
of  the  most  distinctly  rural  districts  in 
England  by  Sir  William  Pitt-Rivers. 
These  grounds  seem  to  stand  in  a  soli- 
tude, and  yet  they  are  constantly  thronged 
by  men,  women,  and  children  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  A  memorial  in  this 
form  is  for  all  classes.     It  cannot  pauper- 


ize those  who  enjoy  it ;  it  is  more  easily 
managed  than  other  forms  of  memorials ; 
and  it  involves  less  expense.  Hilltops 
which  afford  commanding  views,  beauti- 
ful pieces  of  woodland,  stretches  of  water, 
waterfalls,  sea-cliffs,  and  downs,  together 
with  places  intimately  associated  with 
English  history,  old  castles,  historic  re- 
mains-T-all  come  within  the  range  of  the 
committee's  scheme. 


England  is  rapidly  becoming  so  crowded 
that  even  in  out-of-the-way  places  the  need 
of  breathing-places  for  the  people  is  be- 
ginning to  make  itself  felt.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  practicable  or 
charming  commemoration  of  the  length 
of  the  Queen's  reign  than  that  presented 
by  this  committee,  and  it  is  a  suggestion 
worth  careful  consideration  in  this  coun- 
try. No  American  village  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  extend  rapidly  without  retain- 
ing some  place  for  a  pleasure-ground. 
Beautiful  views  in  this  country  are  often 
to  be  seen  only  from  private  property; 
the  places  from  which  they  are  obtain- 
able are  inaccessible  by  proper  paths, 
and  when  one  reaches  them  there  are  no 
seats  or  other  provision  for  comfort.  In 
Germany  there  is  always  a  well-worn  path 
leading  to  any  beautiful  view,  and  there 
is  generally  provision  for  enjoying  the 
view  when  one  reaches  the  point.  We 
need  in  this  country  a  national  endeavor 
to  protect  our  fine  scenery  and  to  open  it 
up.  We  need  countless  footpaths  run- 
ning from  the  main  roads  to  points  of 
outlook,  and  we  need  provision  for  rest 
at  these  points.  All  this  involves  very 
little  expense;  it  is  distinctly  educa- 
tional; and  it  would  go  far  to  ease  the 
pressure  of  hard  conditions  on  the  host 
of  people  who  now  feel  that  they  are  cut 
off  from  the  common  enjoyments  of  life. 
Beautiful  views  ought  to  be  public  prop- 
erty, for  no  man  owns  the  landscape, 
however  the  fields  may  be  divided  among 
individuals.  American  communities  every- 
where could  not  do  better  for  their  citizens 
and  for  the  future  than  to  cast  about  for 
places  which,  by  dedication  to  public  use, 
may  become  the  pleasure-grounds  of  the 
people. 

M.  de  Vogiie,  one  of  the  leaders  of  that 
moral  renaissance  in  France  which  is  ex- 
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pressing  itself  in  education,  in  art,  and 
in  literature  with  so  much  promise  and 
power,  writes  very  sympathetically  of  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  in  the  current  number  of 
"The  Forum."  He  traces  the  gradual 
development  of  the  Pope's  policy,  points 
out  the  stages  by  which  he  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  great  politician,  and  the 
later  stages  by  which  he  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  great  statesman.  In  the 
opinion  of  this  interpreter,  Leo  XIII.  dis- 
cerned very  early  that  the  Papacy  can 
play  a  great  role  without  territorial  sup- 
port ;  that  among  the  forces  of  modem 
life — organized  labor,  the  press,  organized 
capital,  and  political  organization — the 
Church  still  holds  a  first  place.  Leo  XIII. 
was  clear-sighted  enough  to  discern  the 
practically  universal  movement  toward 
democracy,  and  large-minded  enough  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  Church  has 
never  made  a  permanent  alliance  with 
any  form  of  government — that  when 
thrones  led  she  identified  herself  with  the 
throne,  and  that  now  that  the  people  are 
leading  she  must  identify  herself  with  the 
people  and  become  a  leader  of  democracy 
instead  of  an  opponent.  The  visit  of 
Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Archbishop  Ire- 
land to  Rome  in  1887  to  defend  the 
rights  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  had  much 
to  do  with  clarifying  the  Pope's  views 
and  giving  his  convictions  their  final 
form. 

Then  followed  the  encyclical  on  the 
"  Condition  of  the  Workingmen,"  which 
brought  out  the  charge  of  Socialism,  to 
which  the  Pope  calmly  replied  that  he 
had  only  repeated  the  doctrine  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Then  came  encyclicals  to 
the  people  of  France  and  of  America. 
The  Pope  even  went  so  far  as  to  explain 
his  politics  to  the  editor  of  one  of  the 
great  Paris  journals.  He  advised  the 
French  clergy  to  submit  to  republican 
institutions.  He  is  profoundly  interested 
in  the  reunion  of  the  Eastern  Church,  in 
the  reconciliation  of  parties  in  France 
and  the  return  of  that  country  to  its 
former  position  as  a  leader  of  Catholic 
civilization.  He  is  also  profoundly  in- 
terested in  the  United  States.  Surrounded 
as  he  is  by  influences  and  connections 
passionately  opposed  to  change  in  any 
form,  this  aged  ecclesiastical  statesman 
has  quietly  and  calmly  held  his  position. 


and  become,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
writer  of  this  article,  one  of  the  most 
progressive  figures  of  his  time,  and  one 
of  the  most  courageous  in  spite  of  his 
great  age.  In  the  opinion  of  M.  de 
Vogii^,  Leo  XIII.  is  a  sincere  Liberal 
without  any  clerical  hypocrisy,  devoid  of 
meanness,  hatred,  and  the  contempt- 
uousness  which  so  often  goes  with  the 
ecclesiastical  temper.  At  eighty  eight  his 
face  is  toward  the  future,  and  M.  de 
Vogii^  believes  that  the  direction  which 
he  has  given  Roman  Catholic  policy  will 
not  be  changed  by  his  successors. 


There  is  no  country  in  Europe  in  which 
the  outlook  is  more  uncertain  and  in  a 
way  ominous  than  Austria,  where  for  a 
number  of  years  things  have  gone  on  with 
at  least  workable  harmony  because  every- 
body believes  in  the  Emperor.  The  situ- 
ation becomes,  however,  steadily  more 
difficult.  A  general  election  is  soon  to  be 
held,  and  there  are  many  indications 
which  point  to  the  approach  of  a  crisis 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Dual  Empire.  The 
present  Prime  Minister,  Count  Badeni, 
went  into  office  with  a  great  reputation. 
It  was  thought  that  his  administration 
would  be  independent  and  constructive. 
He  had  a  fine  record ;  the  Reichstag  was, 
so  to  speak,  at  his  feet;  there  were 
strong  hopes  that  he  would  resist  the 
ignorant,  vulgar,  and  bitter  anti-Semite 
movement  headed  by  Dr.  Lueger  and  by 
Count  Liechtenstein.  It  was  Dr.  Lueger, 
as  readers  of  The  Outlook  will  remember, 
who  was  twice  elected  Mayor  of  Vienna 
and  once  set  aside  by  the  interference 
of  the  Emperor.  But  Count  Badeni  has 
apparently  failed  to  understand  his  oppor- 
tunity and  to  use  it.  Instead  of  antago- 
nizing the  anti-Semite  movement,  he 
has  practically  encouraged  it.  Vienna 
has  been  put  into  Dr.  Lueger's  hands, 
and  the  anti-Semitic  campaign  has  be- 
come more  bitter,  lawless,  and  scan- 
dalous than  ever.  Moreover,  the  Prime 
Minister  has  treated  the  question  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  in  such  a  way  as  to  antag- 
onize everybody ;  first,  because  he  favored 
it  and  got  popular  support  from  his  posi- 
tion ;  then  because,  in  order  to  defeat  its 
practical  working,  he  secured  the  provision 
that  of  the  members  of  the  Reichstag 
only  seventy  should  be  chosen  by  universal 
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suffrage,  the  others  being  elected  m  the 
old  manner.  In  this  way  he  conceded 
universal  suffrage  and  then  made  it  in- 
operative ;  with  the  result  of  antagonizing 
both  the  masses  and  the  classes.  It  is 
now  expected  that  the  seventy  members 
elected  by  imiversal  suffrage  will  oppose 
the  Prime  Minister  and  agitate  vigorously 
for  such  an  extension  of  popular  represen- 
tation as  logically  flows  from  the  conces- 
sion of  universal  suffrage.  To  add  to  the 
complications  of  the  situation,  the  agitation 
about  the  renewal  of  the  compact  between 
Hungary  and  Austria  grows  more  bitter 
and  passionate.  The  anti-Semites  are 
waging  relentless  war  against  the  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms.  With  the  usual 
inability  of  the  ecclesiastical  mind  to  see 
things  as  they  are,  the  Clerical  party  is 
taking  this  oppottunity  of  insisting  upon 
the  repeal  of  the  liberalizing  laws  of  the 
last  few  years,  the  transfer  of  the  schools 
to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  the 
suppression  of  the  dissenting  chtirches. 
The  Emperor  will  need  not  only  his  rare 
sagacity  but  his  immense  popularity  to 
hc>ld  things  together  at  a  time  when  so 
many  factions  seem  determined  to  break 
things  up. 


Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  appears  to  have  lost 
his  head.  He  is  under  the  impression,  ap- 
parently, that  the  stability  of  English 
power  in  South  Africa  depends  upon  him, 
instead  of  recognizing  the  fact  that  his 
own  authority  depends  on  the  power 
of  the  English  Government  and  the 
force  of  English  public  opinion.  In  a 
recent  speech  he  spoke  contemptuously 
of  English  scruples  with  regard  to  English 
policy  in  South  Africa,  and  summed  up 
the  situation  in  the  words :  '*  Some  great 
men  rear  orchids  [Mr.  Chamberlain] ; 
others  pursue  masonry  [the  Marquis  of 
Ripon];  I  added  two  million  square 
miles  to  the  Empire."  He  then  went  on 
to  parody  the  Scriptural  style  of  President 
Rruger,  and  he  brushed  contemptuously 
aside  the  Afrikander  Bund  between  the 
English  and  Dutch,  which  is  regarded  in 
England  as  the  one  possible  instrument 
of  bringing  about  unity  and  harmony  in 
South  Africa.  The  men  to  whom  Mr. 
Rhodes  spoke  drank  the  health  of  Mr. 
Rosmead,  the  Queen's  Commissioner,  in 
dead  silence,  but  they  greeted  Mr.  Rhodes 


with  rapturous  applause  to  the  tune  of 
"See,  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes." 
And  all  this  at  a  moment  when  Mr. 
Rhodes  is  about  to  stand  trial  for  com- 
plicity in  an  endeavor  to  overthrow  the 
Dutch  Republic  in  a  time  of  peace,  with 
the  possible  consequence  of  plunging  all 
Europe  into  war  I  It  looks  as  if  Mr. 
Rhodes  were  trying  to  impress  Parliament 
with  the  idea  that  he  is  too  powerful  a 
person  to  be  investigated ;  but  Mr.  Rhodes 
will  discover  his  error.  When  a  man  thinks 
himself  above  the  law,  he  is  on  the  eve  of 
a  painful  discovery  with  regard  to  his 
own  importance.* 


Famine  and  plague  have  joined  to 
bring  death  and  suffering  to  India.  One 
can  hardly  credit  the  statement,  attributed 
in  a  cable  dispatch  to  the  "Times  of 
India,"  that  by  the  plague  the  population 
of  Bombay  has  been  reduced  by  half,  even 
if  this  is  to  include  the  flight  of  a  great  part 
of  the  people,  for  the  population  of  that 
city  is  not  far  from  900,000.  The  state- 
ment that  Bombay  has  now  a  death-rate  of 
200  per  thousand  is  almost  equally  start- 
ling. It  is  certain  that  this  bubonic  plague 
has  a  horrible  fatality,  far  surpassing  that 
of  cholera,  and  that  in  Bombay  and  other 
parts  of  India  it  has  now  attained  a  fear- 
ful epidemic  force.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  that  scourge  of  humanity  which  has 
been  generally  called  the  "  Black  Death ;" 
China,  India,  and  Egypt  have  from  time 
to  time  for  centuries  endured  epidemics 
of  this  form,  and  whole  districts  have 
been  depopulated.  It  is  probably  of 
bacterial  origin,  is  marked  by  high  fever, 
stupor,  and  coma,  and  in  perhaps  half 
the  cases  ends  in  death  within  forty-eight 
hours,  often  in  twenty-four.  As  with 
most,  deadly  epidemics,  uncleanly  con- 
ditions and  tainted  water  spread  the  dis- 
ease, and  probably  originally  breed  it 
This  Indian  plague  is  believed  to  have 
come  from  Hongkong,  where  it  raged  a 
year  ago.  Probably  famine  conditions 
help  the  spread  of  Uie  plague ;  certainly 
the  two  have  appeared  simultaneously 
again  and  again.  In  1720  Marseilles 
lost  50,000  lives  by  the  Black  Death ;  in 
1665  London  lost  over  60,000  ;  in  1656, 
Naples,  300,000;  in  1576,  Venice,  70,000; 
in  1466,  Paris,  40,000;  in  1570,  Moscow, 
200,000.     For  the  last  century  European 
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cities  have  been  free  from  the  plague, 
doubtless  because  of  improved  sanitary 
conditions.  In  India  it  has  been  thought 
by  some  that  the  very  soil  became  poisoned, 
and  it  is  said  that  even  the  rats  die  of  the 
disease.  Specific  remedy  there  seems  to 
be  none ;  where  a  foothold  has  been  ob- 
tained the  plague  runs  its  course.  Mu- 
nicipal and  personal  cleanliness  are  the 
only  preventives.  The  wretched,  filthy 
streets  in  which  the  lower-class  natives 
live  in  great  cities  in  the  East  must  be 
thoroughly  cleansed,  and  not  only  be 
made  clean,  but  be  kept  clean,  if  these 
cities  are  to  escape  the  pestilence. 


There  has  recently  been  a  lull  in  Turk- 
ish affairs,  but  reports  from  various  parts 
of  the  Empire  indicate  that  it  is  only  a 
brief  respite.  The  Sultan  continues  to  be 
greatly  alarmed  by  the  spread  of  the  ideas 
of  the  Young  Turk  party,  and  strikes  out 
wildly  like  a  man  in  a  panic.  Secret  spies 
are  everywhere,  and  scores  of  reputable 
Mohammedans  are  arrested  day  by  day, 
imprisoned,  and  exiled,  the  process  being 
so  swift  that  the  victims  apparently  drop 
out  of  life.  The  "  Spectator  "  reports  that 
in  a  single  week  fifty  military  officers  sud- 
denly disappeared  in  this  way,  leaving 
not  a  trace  behind.  In  Macedonia  there 
are  indications  that  an  immediate  uprising 
is  intended  by  the  secret  societies  which 
permeate  that  province,  and  which  have 
recently  been  collecting  arms  and  money 
on  an  extended  scale.  The  insurrection  in 
Crete  has  touched  the  match  to  kindred 
infiammable  material  in  the  North.  In 
Athens  a  Macedonian  outbreak  has  been 
expected  for  some  time,  and  the  Macedo- 
nians have  been  held  back  by  influence 
from  without  The  Turkish  Government 
is  aware  of  this  state  of  things,  and  is 
arming  the  Mohammedan  population  and 
sending  into  the  province  regiments  from 
the  Asiatic  provinces.  It  would  not  be 
surprising,  therefore,  if  the  world  should 
be  startled  some  morning  by  reports  of  a 
general  massacre  in  Macedonia.  But  the 
Turks  would  not  find  the  Macedonians 
so  completely  in  their  hands.  They 
would  be  confronted  by  a  brave  and  hardy 
people,  fairly  well  armed  and  organized, 
and  they  would  have  also  to  face  the 
possibility  of  interference  on  the  part  of 
Greece.    For  if  a  massacre  were  to  occur 


in  Macedonia,  it  would  probably  be  im- 
possible for  the  Greek  Ministry  to  resist 
the  pressure  which  would  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  it 

The  visit  of  President  Faure  to  St 
Petersburg,  which  seems  to  have  been 
agreed  upon,  is  interesting  from  many 
points  of  view.  In  France  as  in  this 
country,  it  has  been  a  tradition  that  the 
President  should  not  leave  the  country 
during  his  term  of  office,  and  President 
Faure  will  be  the  first  French  President  to 
step  off  French  soil  while  at  the  head  of 
the  French  State.  Why  this  tradition  has 
spnmg  up  no  one  knows ;  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  the  movements  of  a 
President  should  be  more  circtmiscribed 
than  those  of  a  ruler  of  any  other  class. 
This  visit  is  likely  to  cement  still  more 
closely  the  ties  which  now  bind  Russia  and 
France  together,  and  to  further  the  good 
understanding  which  seems  to  exist  be- 
tween them  with  regard  to  their  joint  in- 
terests in  Europe.  The  visit  will  be  inter- 
esting also  as  furnishing  the  first  example 
of  a  democratic  ruler  meeting  the  most 
autocratic  ruler  in  Europe  on  a  basis  of 
official  equality.  That  a  man  bom  in 
humble  station  of  life  and  making  his 
fortune  by  trade  should  be  the  guest  of  the 
Czar  of  All  the  Russias  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  momentous  changes 
which  have  already  been  effected  in  mod- 
em society,  and  of  the  immensely  di- 
minished pow^  of  the  tradition  of  the 
divine  right 

Some  months  ago  we  referred  to  the 
great  mining  activity  in  British  Columbia, 
caused  by  the  discovery  of  immense  de- 
posits of  gold-bearing  ore.  The  extraordi- 
nary activity  which  was  then  anticipated 
has  been  fully  realized.  Mining  experts 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  inspected 
the  Trail  Creek  and  other  districts,  and 
pronounce  them  incomparable  both  for 
richness  and  the  large  area  of  distribution. 
The  output  from  the  Trail  Creek  mines 
rapidly  increases,  that  for  October  amount- 
ing to  more  than  five  thousand  tons  sent 
to  the  smelter.  One  of  these  mines  has 
paid  dividends  of  more  than  ^25,000  a 
month  for  several  months.  Rossland,  a 
town  which  did  not  exist  two  years  ago, 
now  has  about  8,000  inhabitants.    It  is 
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expected  that,  in  answer  to  an  urgent 
demand  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion, 
a  railway  will  shortly  be  built  through 
Crow's  Nest  Pass  in  the  Rockies,  con- 
necting the  mining  centers  of  British 
Columbia  with  the  best  wheat-producing 
part  of  Manitoba. 


Francis  A.  Walker 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  of  The 
Oudook  will  be  found  an  estimate  of  the 
life  and  character  of  General  Francis  A. 
Walker,  whose  death  we  briefly  noted  last 
week. 

General  Walker  deserved  the  honors 
which  he  attained  in  life,  and  the  expres- 
sions of  sorrow  and  admiration  which 
have  followed  him  to  the  grave;  his 
accomplishments  as  a  soldier,  a  publicist, 
an  educator,  and  an  economist  entitle 
him  to  them.  But  we  delight  to  honor 
him  not  for  these  things  alone,  but  chiefly 
for  his  broad,  genuine  sympathy  with 
human  life  and  human  struggle.  While 
he  was  a  scientist  of  high  rank,  we  be- 
lieve he  regarded  science  as  a  means,  not 
an  end.  The  end  he  pursued  was  the 
development  of  man,  and  the  betterment 
of  human  conditions.  General  Walker's 
views  on  the  wages  question  and  the 
money  question  illustrate  the  strength  of 
his  popular  sympathies.  He  was  a  strong 
bimetallist,  equally  opposed  to  gold  or 
silver  monometallism,  and  opposed  there- 
fore to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  This 
position  was  that  held  by  The  Outlook 
during  the  recent  campaign.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  he  was 
ever  identi^d  with  radicalism.  He  was, 
in  fact,  a  conservative  man.  General 
Walker  was  a  champion  of  popular  move- 
ments in  the  world  in  which  he  moved, 
and  this,  it  seems  to  us,  was  the  secret  of 
his  power.  The  scientist  too  often  be- 
comes exclusively  academic,  scholarly, 
mechanical,  cold ;  he  too  often  comes  to 
regard  men  and  women  as  living  puppets 
who  exist  merely  to  illustrate  the  laws  he 
has  formulated.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
impulsive,  sensitive  humanitarian  often 
forgets  the  inevitableness  of  economic 
laws  in  his  sympathy  with  the  struggling 
life  about  him.  General  Walker  happily, 
and  in  a  remarkable  way,  combined  the 
scientist's  logic  and  the  humanitarian's 


sympathy.  The  influence  which  he  ex- 
erted upon  his  fellow-men  and  his  coun- 
try, when  compared  with  that  of  the  dry- 
as-dust  school  of  economists,  is  a  clear 
indication  that  political  and  economic 
science  rests  on  vital  conditions  and 
includes  vital  forces,  and  does  not  consist 
of  abstract  generalizations. 


Causes  of  Political  Distrust 

That  the  recent  political  campaign 
brought  out  very  clearly  a  far-reaching  dis- 
content with  certain  economic  and  politi- 
cal conditions  in  this  country  is  denied  by 
no  thoughtful  man.  On  the  contrary,  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  results  of  the  election 
is  the  freedom  with  which  those  who  voted 
against  the  Bryan  ticket  are  now  inquiring 
what  reasonable  force  there  was  behind  it 
Certain  things  begin  to  stand  out  very 
clearly  in  the  consciousness  of  the  coun- 
try; one  sees  them  in  the  newspapers, 
one  hears  them  in  every  talk  between  men 
who  want  to  get  at  facts.  There  are  real 
causes  for  popular  discontent,  and  until 
these  causes  are  removed  it  will  be  impos- 
sible, and  it  would  be  immoral,  to  expect 
stable  political  conditions.  If  the  Repub- 
lican party  is  wise,  it  will  not  use  its  victory 
as  an  occasion  for  partisan  government ; 
if  it  does,  its  rule  will  be  short  and  its  end 
inglorious.  If  there  is  any  statesmanship 
among  its  leaders,  they  will  take  this  op- 
portunity to  make  a  searching  examination 
into  the  causes  of  popular  discontent,  and 
they  will  frame  legislation  to  remove  them. 

The  real  trouble  in  the  country  to^ay 
is  not  financial  but  moral  distrust.  There 
is  a  very  widespread  skepticism,  in  the 
first  place,  with  regard  to  the  integrity  of 
our  State  and  local  legislation.  One  has 
to  travel  but  a  very  little  way  and  talk 
with  but  very  few  people  to  hear  the  forci- 
ble expression  of  this  feeling  from  men  of 
all  classes.  We  are  now  beginning  to 
reap  the  rewards  of  having  wickedly  per- 
mitted the  boss  system  to  thrive,  for  the 
result  of  the  boss  system  is  to  destroy  the 
confidence  of  the  voter  in  the  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  the  men  who  go  into 
office  under  the  direction  of  a  mercenary 
leader.  It  follows  as  a  logical  conse- 
quence that  a  boss  is  not  only  a  bully  in 
die  sense  that  he  destroys  political  inde- 
pendence, but  also  because,  by  the  very 
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necessities  of  his  position,  he  levies  illegal 
taxes  on  persons  and  organizations.  It 
is  common  talk  in  this  State  that  a  great 
many  corporations  have  paid  large  sums 
of  money  to  the  political  boss  of  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  inter- 
ests against  what  is  known  as  *' striking" 
legislation.  It  may  not  be  true,  but  it  is 
generally  believed,  that  the  boss  of  each 
party,  as  each  has  in  turn  become  domi- 
nant in  the  State,  has  practically  bought 
and  sold  legislation  in  this  State  as  one 
would  buy  and  stll  groceries.  This  charge 
has  not  been  made  merely  by  evil  speaking 
partisan  newspapers ;  it  has  been  made  by 
reputable  men ;  it  is  believed  by  reputable 
men ;  worse  than  this,  it  is  believed  by  the 
average  voter,  and  especially  by  the  work- 
ingmen.  The  result  is  a  loss  of  confidence 
in  the  independence  and  integrity  of  State 
legislation,  and  that  is  one  of  the  worst 
calamities  that  can  befall  a  community. 
It  is  a  calamity  which  has  not  only  befallen 
New  York,  but  a  great  many  other  States 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

This  feeling  is  especially  dangerous 
among  the  workingmen,  who  have  come 
to  believe  that  they  are  practically  power- 
less when  large  sums  of  money  in  any 
organized  form  are  interested  in  specific 
legislation.  The  poor  man  has  come  to 
feel  that  he  stands  no  chance  against  the 
rich  man  when  his  interests  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  rich  man  are  in  collision,  in  a 
committee-room  or  before  a  State  Legis- 
lature ;  he  expects  in  every  case  that  the 
corporation,  the  trust,  or  whatever  organ- 
ized form  capital  may  take,  will  carry  the 
day.  This  feeling  may  be  very  unjust, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  exaggerated,  but, 
unluckily,  it  has  a  sufficient  basis  of  fact 
to  give  it  point  and  volume  and  intensity  ; 
and  it  is  an  extremely  dangerous  feeling 
to  develop  in  any  class  of  men.  When  any 
body  of  men  begin  to  feel  that  the  law 
means  one  thing  for  them  and  another 
thing  for  their  better-placed  competitors, 
there  is  bred  a  cynical  distrust  of  political 
institutions  which  is  the  first  step  toward 
revolution.  It  is  a  common  thing  in  this 
country  to  hear  it  said  that  it  is  useless  to 
fight  the  corporations  in  the  Legislatures 
or  before  local  Boards.  So  long  as  that 
remark  is  made  the  country  is  not  safe ; 
for  no  country  is  safe  unless  every  man  in 
it  feels  that  his  interests  are  absolutely 
secure  against  all  encroachment. 


There  is,  moreover,  as  part  of  this 
general  distrust,  a  feeling  throughout  the 
country  that  the  great  political  parties  are 
neither  honest  nor  independent ;  that  they 
are  under  the  control,  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, of  organized  money  interests.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  that  the  feel- 
ing is  general  no  man  can  question  who 
has  traveled  extensively  throughout  the 
country  and  conversed  generally  with  dif- 
ferent classes  of  voters.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  neither  of  the  great  parties 
has  to-day  any  profound  moral  hold  on 
the  confidence  and  conviction  of  the  coun- 
try at  large.  The  two  parties  have  been 
tolerated  in  turn;  neither  of  them  is 
wholly  confided  in.  The  Republican  party 
went  out  of  office  because  of  the  popular 
belief  that  its  affiliation  with  moneyed 
interests  had  made  it  a  capitalistic  party. 
The  Democratic  party  went  into  office 
because  the  voters  generally  believed  that 
their  interests  would  be  safer  in  its  hands, 
because  it  claimed  to  be  the  party  of  the 
people^-the  party,  that  is,  which  should 
consider  the  interests  of  the  Nation  at 
large  rather  than  the  interests  of  classes. 
But  the  Democratic  party  destroyed  itself 
when,  in  dealing  with  the  Wilson  Tariff 
Bill,  it  appeared  deliberately  to  sell  out  its 
principles  to  great  moneyed  interests  in 
the  very  hour  when,  after  years  of  waiting, 
it  had  the  opportunity  to  put  them  into 
practice. 

The  Republican*  party  has  now  gone 
back  into  power,  not  because  the  country 
implicitly  trusts  it,  but  because  it  distrusted 
still  more  some  of  the  principles  and  some 
of  the  men  who  were  arrayed  against  it 
But  the  Republican  party  to-day,  as  every 
observer  knows  who  does  not  allow  his 
partisanship  to  make  bun  absolutely  blind, 
is  in  office  on  sufferance  by  a  relatively 
small  majority,  made  possible  very  largely 
by  the  vote  ,of  men  who  are  not  wholly  in 
a  :cord  with  it.  If  the  Republican  party  is 
to  remain  in  power,  it  must  destroy,  root  and 
branch,  the  Suspicion  of  its  alliance  with 
great  money  interests.  Its  salvation  de- 
pends on  its  refusal  to  be  a  party  to  any 
kind  of  class  legislation.  The  American 
voter  is  not  an  Anarchist,  a  Socialist,  or  a 
Radical  of  any  kind ;  he  has  no  antagonism 
to  wealth  as  such ;  but  he  has  the  inherited 
English  and  American  sense  of  political 
fairness;  he  expects  exact  and  even-handed 
justice  between  man  and  man,  and  he  will 
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have  it.  If  in  the  end  he  does  not  have  it»  thing  in  the  best  way,  he  can  very  con- 
he  will  destroy  the  machinery  by  which  fidently  trust  for  his  vindication  to  the 
law  is  made,  and  put  other  machinery  in  final  judgment  of  his  friends  and  the 
its  place.  public. 

In  a  democratic  society  nothing  is  so  Criticism  of  incomplete  things,  whose 

fatal  as  loss  of  confidence  in  parties  and  purpose  is  not  fully  defined,  is  general, 

lawmakers.     It  is  this  loss  of  confidence  but  it  has  no  value.     The  people  are  few 

which  more  than  anythmg  else  lies  at  the  who  wait  to  get  at  the  facts  before  they 

basis  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  make  a  judgment;   their  judgments  are 

this  country.    It  is  this  loss  of  confidence  based  on  impressions  from  day  to  da)', 

which  must  be  removed  before  there  can  In  one  stage  they  condemn  the  new  house, 

be  any  return  of  substantial  prosperity.    It  and  in  a  later  stage  they  approve  of  it. 

is  well  to  &ce  these  facts.   There  are  signs  The  architect  would  best  serve  himself 

that  a  great  many  Republican  leaders  are  and  his  client  by  putting  his  highest  in- 

feeing  Uiem.    Nothing  but  the  most  stupid  telligence  into  the  plan  and  then  leave  its 

partisanship  can   make  any  Republican  accomplishment  to  justify  his  thought, 

leader  blind  to  the  situation.     To  destroy  In  like  manner,  if  a  man  has  an  aim  in 

the  boss  system,  root  and  branch ;  to  send  life  and  is  conscientiously  endeavoring  to 

to  our  State  Legislatures  men  who  will  live  up  tq^it,  he  would  better  not  trouble 

care  for  the  interests  of  all  voters  without  himself  much  about  the  opinions  of  others, 

respect  to  their  differences  in  condition ;  Those  opinions  will  change  from  time  to 

and  to  ally  political  parties  with  the  inter-  time  as  people  understand  more  or  less 

ests  of  the  coimtry  and  not  with  those  of  what  he  is  doing ;  but  if  his  aims  and 

classes — these  are  the  things  which  are  to  motives  are  sound,  the  time  will  come 

be  done  in  the  next  four  years  if  the  dis-  when  what  he  has  done  will  throw  light 

content  expressed  at  the  polls  last  Novem-  on  his  whole  past  and  furnish  the  very 

ber  is  not  to  triumph  in  some  more  radical  best  explanation  of  the  things  which  have 

form.  not  been  understood.     It  is  the  fate  of 

®  statesmen  to  go  through  storms  of  obloquy 

The  Best  Explanation  *°^  ^^"^,  ^^.^"^  they  are  unable,  for 

1  reasons  of  policy,  to  make  public  at  all 

During  one  of  those  periods  in  his  life  moments  the  grounds  on  which  they  are 

when  Mr,  Beecher  was  the  object  of  a  acting.     A  Prime  Minister  or  a  President 

great  deal  of  vituperation  and  misrepre-  must  sometimes  remain  silent  when  a  word 

sentation,  he  was  asked  why  he  did  not  would  clear  the  whole  situation.     In  like 

defend  himself.     He  answered :  "  There  manner,  every  man  who  has  a  plan  in  his 

is  no  defense  against  mud-slinging  but  life  must  expect  at  times  to  be  misunder- 

moving  on.     If  I  can  go  fast  enough,  the  stood,  but  he  can  afford  to  wait    He  has, 

mud  will  dry  and  fall  off."     There  was  in  the  first  place,  the  approval  of  his  own 

sound  philosophy  in  this  concrete  illus-  conscience,  which   is  the  only  supreme 

tration.     The  strongest  movement  is  al-  tribunal  this  side  of  God ;   and  he  has 

ways  the  aggressive  one.     It  is  a  great  also  the  assurance  that  in  the  end  people 

deal  better  to  show  your  faith  by  your  will  discover  what  he  has  aimed  at,  and 

acts  than  to  defend  it ;   to  make  clear  will  recognize  the  purity  of  his  motives, 
what  you  want  to  do  by  doing  it  than  to 

attempt  to  explain  it  in  advance.     The  ^      * 

men  who  are  concerned  to  make  their  The  Vacation  Fund 

motives  clear  and  to  make  everybody  un-     previously  acknowledged $im  78 

derstand  precisely  what  they  are  going  to  ^:i:il!^il'Ji^'  —  ^^^^^^^                      il  S 

do  are   not  the  men  who  achieve   the  P-^-^*;^^/j^^|r^*^*  *"*"*•  *****"•  •        fo^ 

largest  and  most  lasting  results.     In  fact,  a.  A."B.fcain&idge.NVY '.'.'.'                         lo  oo 

the  man  who  is  supremely  interested  in  '^''^^^'^^'^^^,,^,^,!^,,^^              15  oo 

hisworkand  absorbed  in  accomplishing     p. K., Brooklyn, n. Y 200 

it  cares  only  in  a  secondary  way  for  the  cj/CMGrecnwich/conni^'Ji^'*.*;.*.*;;.*.*'.*..';        500 

popular  opmion  about  it.     He  is  chiefly  Lt^^tJS^                                         loo 

concerned  to  get  it  done.     If  one  is  tbor-    ). s. t., Naugituck, Conn low 

oi^hly  satisfied  that  he  is  doing  the  best  Total $1^78 
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The  Spectator 

A  recent  wnter,  whose  name  does  not  at 
this  moment  come  to  mind  at  the  bidding, 
has  divided  the  Christian,  or  at  least  the 
morally  disposed,  part  of  mankind  into  two 
classes,  the  good  theorizers  and  the  good 
practicers.  It  is  an  old  division ;  those  who 
"  say  and  do  not "  have  furnished  the  subject 
for  at  least  one  of  the  Gospel  parables. 
But  it  came  to  mind  on  this  wise  :  The  Spec- 
tator was  looking  over  a  page  or  two  of 
print,  in  which  an  acquaintance  was  sketch- 
ing con  amore  a  character  of  rare  sweetness 
and  patience  as  an  examplar  worthy  of  all 
imitation.  But  these  were  precisely  the  quali- 
ties in  which  the  writer  was  deficient.  Had 
one  been  obliged  to  think  of  cases  of  the  most 
undignified  and  hasty  petulance,  abundance 
of  them  could  have  been  furnished  by  this 
panegyrist  of  its  opposite.  Yet  his  encomi- 
ums upon  the  virtues  which  he  lacked  were 
none  the  less  sincere  and  natural.  Do  we 
not  all  admire  the  achievement  which  baffles 
our  effort?  The  boy  stares  open-mouthed 
at  the  performances  of  the  acrobat.  The 
surgery  of  the  practiced  hospital  operator,  the 
strategy  of  a  masterly  general,  are  a  wonder 
to  the  inexperienced.  Omne  ignotum  pro 
mirifico :  mystery  abuts  upon  miracle.  This 
remark,  however,  does  not  reach  the  heart 
of  the  matter.     Long  before  Juvenal  wrote. 

Virtue  is  praised  and  left  out  in  the  cold, 
the  fashion,  still  followed,  had  been  set  of 
making  bows  to  God  while  serving  devils. 

Butithe  sort  of  character  now  in  mind  is 
-  not  the  decayed  fruit  to  which  the  name  of 
hypocrite  is  attached.  Here  is  the  young 
housewife,  cook-book  in  hand,  and  wonder- 
ing  what  is  wanting  to  make  the  perfect  cake 
that  her  mother  baked.  There  is  the  boy 
who  has  memorized  his  rules  in  algebra, 
a-wondering  how  to  state  his  equation,  or  to 
work  out  the  value  of  x.  The  beginner  in 
swimming  or  skating  or  bicycling  is  well  up 
in  theory,  however  down  in  practice.  The 
Spectator  charitably  places  in  this  class  his 
acquaintance  who  eulogized  the  virtues  in 
which  he  was  lamentably  deficient,  through 
lack,  probably,  of  the  due  effort  to  convert 
the  theory  of  the  thing  into  the  knack  of  it. 
Knack !     Is  it  not  the  secret  of  aH  art.^ 

Our  psychological  friends^  tell  us  that  the 
nerve-cdls  of  every  child  are  at  first  a  mere 
awkward  squad,  requiring  long  drill  to  make 
them  properly  align  themselves,  and  react  in- 
stantaneously in  the  right  direction  at  the 
signal  of  command.  Thus,  under  the  will  as 
drill-master,  the  scrawler  of  the  first  lesson  in 
the  copy-book,  forming  each  letter  with  the 


laborious  effort  of  concentrated  attention, 
becomes  the  rapid  writer  with  fingers  work- 
ing automatically,  while  the  attention  is  set 
free  to  care  only  for  the  thoughts  to  be  in- 
dited. Houdin,  the  juggler,  tossing  and 
catching  balls,  three  or  four  of  them  in  the 
air  at  a  time,  while  reading  aloud  from  a 
book,  shows  to  what  marvelous  extent  nature 
can  be  driUed  into  knack.  Ask  him  for  his 
theory  of  it,  and  he  can  only  say,  "  Practice 
at  it."  Topsy's  theory  of  her  existence, 
"  Spec's  I  growed,"  is,  in  fact,  the  true  theory 
of  the  case.  The  brain-cells,  whose  nervous 
discharge  produces  such  movements,  have 
been  made  by  constant  practice  to  grow  into 
the  lines  necessary  for  the  movements. 

® 
Undeniably  this  process  is  in  certain  lines 
slower  and  harder  for  some  of  us  than  for 
others.  The  Spectator  is  inclined  to  think 
that  one  difference  between  the  genius  and 
the  ordinary  man  is  a  difference  in  the  natu- 
ral plasticity  of  the  nerve-tissue,  and  its  re- 
sponsiveness in  a  given  direction  to  the  drill- 
ing and  molding  power  of  practice.  One  of 
the  best  of  men  remarked,  "  The  old  Adam  is 
too  strong  for  the  young  Melanchthon."  One 
discovers  in  himself  the  refractory  fiber  of  an 
ancestor,  which  only  long  soaking  will  soften 
somewhat,  or  the  legacy  of  a  semi-opaque 
tissue,  which  nothing  that  he  can  do  will 
change  from  horn  to  glass.  And  so  it  seems 
that  in  certain  lines  some  will  have  to  be  like 
the  parrot  who  said,  apologetically,  that  he 
could  criticise  better  than  he  could  sing; 
their  theory  will  be  better  than  their  practice. 

But  it  is  a  serious  question  which  remains, 
whether  this  difference  must  be  admitted  in 
the  art  of  good  conduct,  as  it  is  in  other  fine 
arts,  such  as  mu.sic;  whether  patience  and 
sweetness  of  temper  must  be  classed  with 
poetry,  or  accomplishments  which,  at  least  in 
the  higher  ranges,  cannot  become  for  every- 
body automatic.  This  the  Spectator  does 
not  at  all  believe.  High-pressure  boilers 
will,  no  doubt,  occasionally  explode.  Wash- 
ington will  now  and  then  swear  fiercely  at 
damnable  treason.  For  all  that,  the  classifi- 
cation of  men  into  theorizers  and  practicers  in 
the  school  of  good  conduct  is  both  fallacious 
and  pernicious,  if  intended  for  what  is  more 
than  temporary  and  evanescent  in  a  process 
of  discipline.  The  nerve-cells  can  be  so 
drilled  as  always  to  react  under  the  stimulus 
of  a  provoking  word  with  a  soft  answer 
rather  than  a  rough,  or  with  silence  instead  of 
spluttering.  Moral  knack  is  attainable  for 
all  who  patiently  practice  for  it  And  to  all 
others  the  Spectator  commends  Oliver  Crom- 
well's saying :  **  He  who  ceases  to  become 
better  ceases  to  be  good." 
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GENERAL  Francis  A.  Walker,  who 
died  suddenly  at  his  home  in 
Boston  on  Tuesday,  January  5, 
had  probably  attained  high  eminence 
in  more  fields  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can of  this  generation.  As  a  soldier  he 
was  brevetted  Brigadier-Genera)  before 
he  reached  the  age  of  twenty- five ;  as  a 
statistician  he  reorganized  the  National 
Census  Bureau  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and 
gave  to  it  a  reputation  of  which  Americans 
may  justly  be  proud ;  as  an  educator  he 
raised  the  Institute  of  Technology,  as 
a  colleague  has  well  said,  '*from  a  strug- 
gling technical  school  to  a  great  scientific 
university;"  and,  finally,  as  a  political 
economist  he  was  easily  first  among 
his  contemporaries  in  the  impress  he  had 
made  upon  the  scientific  thought  of  the 
world. 

HIS    LIFE 

The  narrative  of  General  Walker's  life 
must  b^in  with  that  of  his  father.  In  a 
way  that  is  rare  in  the  republic  of  think- 
ers, General  Walker  was  the  inheritor  of  his 
father's  intellectual  estate.  His  father, 
Amasa  Walker,  bom  in  1799,  andeducated 
in  a  New  England  district  school,  became 
before  his  death  a  teacher  of  political 
economy  to  the  economic  professors  of 
European  universities.  Though  success- 
ful in  business  in  the  city  of  Boston,  he 
did  not  become  the  victim  of  what  George 
William  Curtis  once  called  "  that  conserv- 
atism of  prosperity  which  narrows  the 
conscience  and  chills  the  heart."  Demo- 
cratic in  his  sympathies,  he  championed 
in  the  world  of  letters  the  convictions  of 
the  common  manhood  of  New  England, 
and  the  soundness  of  his  heart  was  the 
illuminator  of  his  judgment  on  questions 
of  social  justice.  So  far  was  his  con- 
science from  being  narrowed  that  he  be- 
came a  leader  in  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment, a  leader  in  the  temperance  move- 
ment, and — one  might  almost  say — the 
leader  of  the  international  movement  for 
peace.  Of  the  first  International  Peace 
Congress,  held  in  London  in  1843,  Amasa 
Walker  was  the  President.  General 
Walker's  breadth  of  view  and  strength 


of  human  sympathies  were  his  by  inherit- 
ance. 

Francis  Amasa  Walker  was  bom  in 
Boston,  July  21,1 840.  Three  years  later  his 
father  removed  to  North  Brookfield,  Mass., 
and  it  was  in  the  pubHc  schools  of  that 
village  that  General  Walker  received  his 
early  education.  He  was  graduated  from 
Amherst  in  1860,  and  began  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  Senator  Hoar  at  Wor- 
cester. When  the  war  broke  out,  he  en- 
listed as  sergeant-major.  His  promotion 
was  rapid.  First  he  was  made  captain,  then 
assistant  adjutant-general  on  the  staff  of 
General  Couch,  and,  later,  adjutant-gen- 
eral on  the  staff  of  General  Hancock. 
For  distinguished  bravery  and  coolness 
on  the  field  of  battle  he  received  frequent 
mention  in  the  dispatches  of  his  superi- 
ors. At  Chancellorsville  he  was  wounded, 
and  at  Ream's  Station  was  taken  prisoner. 
He  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  but 
was  recaptured  and  confined  in  Libby 
Prison  until  exchanged,  broken  in  health, 
near  the  close  of  the  war.  To  the  end 
of  his  life  he  remained  instinctively  a 
soldier.  He  once  remarked  to  a  friend 
that  he  never  looked  out  over  a  stretch 
of  country  without  considering  its  facilities 
as  a  place  of  battle.  This  soldierly  feeling, 
however,  in  no  way  lessened  his  passion 
for  peace.  There  was  no  public  enemy 
he  was  so  ready  to  fight  as  war  itself. 

From  1865  to  1868  he  taught  in  Willis- 
ton  Seminary,  the  well-known  preparatory 
school  at  East  Hampton,  Mass.  In  the 
summer  of  1868  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  "Springfield  Republican."  That 
journal  now  recalls  him  as  '*  a  slender, 
pale-faced,  studious  youth,  who  accounted 
it  the  proudest  moment  of  his  life  when 
the  late  Samuel  Bowles  said  to  him, 
after  some  training,  that  he  could  be 
trusted  to  write  leading  editoiials."  In 
1869  he  became  Deputy  Special  Com- 
missioner of  Revenue  under  David  A. 
Wells,  and  a  little  later  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  work  of  the  Ninth  Federal 
Census.  It  was  here  that  he  first  showed 
his  splendid  administrative  abilities.  The 
census  of  1870  was  virtually  a  new  crea- 
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tion.  Ten  years  later  he  was  again  given 
charge  of  the  census  work,  and  again  ex- 
tended its  scope  and  bettered  its  quality. 
During  the  interval  between  these  two 
great  undertakings  for  the  National  Gov- 
ernment he  had  been  made  Professor  .of 
Political  Economy  and  History  at  the  Yale 
Scientific  School.  His  abilities  as  a 
teacher  equaled  his  abilities  as  an  organ- 
izer, and  in  1891  he  was  made  President 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, where  both  of  these  abilities  found 
a  wide  field  of  activity.  President  Dwight, 
of  Yale,  in  speaking  of  General  Walker's 
eight  years'  service  in  New  Haven,  said 
that  his  teaching  always  seemed  "  a  labor 
of  love."  This  was  emphatically  true. 
When  he  became  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  it  was  a  somewhat  nar- 
row technical  school.  He  at  once  broad- 
ened its  curriculum  by  establishing  a 
course  of  history  and  political  economy. 
As  a  lecturer  his  manner  was  the  furthest 
removed  from  that  of  the  typical  peda- 
gogue. When  he  got  fairly  into  his  sub- 
ject he  talked  rapidly  and  even  excitedly, 
often  walking  about  the  floor  in  entire 
unconsciousness  that  it  was  school-boys 
he  was  addressing,  or  else  in  the  true 
teacher's  consciousness  that  an  audience 
of  boys  was  as  well  worth  converting  as 
any  audience  he  could  have.  If  an 
orator,  as  Mr.  Bryan  declares,  is  any 
man  who  "  says  what  he  thinks  and  feels 
what  he  says,"  President  Walker  was 
an  orator  in  his  class-room.  His  enthu- 
siasm naturally  communicated  itself  to  the 
least  responsive  of  those  who  heard  him. 
As  President  his  popularity  was  in  pro- 
portion to  his  intellectual  democracy.  He 
respected  the  students  and  cared  for  what 
they  thought,  and  they  naturally  loved 
him  and  revered  the  superiority  he  was  so 
far  from  assuming.  Under  President 
Walker's  administration  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  became  the 
largest  scientific  school  in  this  country, 
and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  There 
are  now  1,500  students,  125  professors, 
and  an  endowment  of  $1,500,000.  What 
is  even  more  an  accomplishment  of  Presi- 
dent Walker's  ambitions,  the  school  has 
now  a  broad  curriculum  for  the  education 
of  well-rounded  men  and  women. 

General  Walker  leaves  a  wife  and  five 
children,  one  of  whom  is  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  the  School  of  Political  Science  at 


Columbia,  and  the  writer  of  a  thesis  on 
the  double  taxation  of  property  whidi 
gives  promise  that  for  a  third  generation 
the  name  Walker  will  remain  an  honored 
one  among  American  political  economists. 

HIS    ECONOMIC    WORK 

In  the  above  suiumary  of  General 
Walker's  life  no  mention  has  been  made 
of  his  economic  works,  yet  it  was  through 
these  that  his  international  influence  was 
established.  His  first  great  work  was  on 
"The  Wages  Question,"  published  in 
1876.  His  book  on  "Money"  followed 
in  1878,  and  his  general  "  Political  Econ- 
omy "appeared  in  1883.  Besides  these 
he  has  published  two  or  three  economic 
textbooks — one  of  which,  if  we  remem- 
ber rightly,  is  used  in  both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  ;  a  criticism  of  Henry  George, 
entitled  "Land,  and  Its  Rent,"  and  a 
book  distinctively  upon  "Int^ational 
Bimetallism,"  published  last  year.  His 
first  work  made,  perhaps,  the  profoundest 
impression  upon  economic  thought — or, 
better,  it  made  the  greatest  alteration  in  the 
conventional  economic  creed.  Political 
economy,  before  the  appearance  of  "  The 
Wages  Question,"  deserved  the  name  of 
"  the  dismal  science  "  largely  because  an 
artificially  constructed  "  wage  fund " 
theory  had  become  the  basis  of  its  deduc- 
tions. According  to  this  theory  a  rigid 
fund  was  regularly  set  apart  by  capital 
for  the  payment  ot  wages.  The  average 
wage  was  merely  the  quotient  obtained 
by  the  dividing  of  this  fund  by  the  num- 
ber of  these  laborers.  This  dogma,  of 
course,  lent  itself  to  the  Malthusian  be- 
lief that  wages  could  not  be  increased 
except  by  diminishing  the  number  of 
laborers.  It  is  dangerous  to  define  the  old 
wage- fund  theory,  as  there  is  now  a  school 
of  orthodox  economists  disposed  to  deny 
that  their  orthodox  predecessors  ever 
taught  the  doctrines  which  made  Walker's 
"  Wages  Question  "  and  the  cognate  parts 
of  Henry  George's  "  Progress  and  Poverty  " 
seem  iconoclastic.  We  do  not  care  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  a  dead  issue. 
It  is  enough  to  know  that  when  General 
Walker  laid  down  and  sustained  the 
thesis  that  wages  were  paid  out  of  current 
production,  and  that  labor  created  its  own 
payment  as  it  went  along,  this  doctrine 
was  received  as  an  attack  and  finally  ac- 
cepted as  a  refutation  of  the  wage-fund 
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theory  currently  taught.  The  new  doctrine 
was  as  important  in  its  political  as  in  its  eco- 
nomic bearings.  The  orthodox  economists 
had  constantly  emphasized  the  depend- 
ence of  labor  upon  capital.  General 
Walker  in  no  way  disputed  the  ioterde- 
pendence  of  these  forces,  but  showed  that 
labor  was  the  force  of  primary  importance. 
Historically  it  had  preceded  capital,  and 
to-day  it  could  create  wealth  without  the 
aid  of  capital,  while  capital  could  create 
nothing  without  the  aid  of  labor.  Being 
paid,  not  out  of  a  rigid  fund  set  apart 
from  capita],  but  out  of  the  value  of  what 
it  produced  with  the  aid  of  capital,  labor 
hskid  a  right  to  organize  to  secure  favor- 
able terms.  General  Walker  believed  as 
fully  as  any  one  that  ultimately  the  highest 
interests  of  all  classes  were  one,  but  he 
had  as  little  patience  as  Lincoln  with  the 
notion  that  any  class  could  be  trusted  to 
secure  the  interests  of  a  class  dependent 
upon  it  as  well  as  its  own.  He  not  only 
championed  the  organization  of  labor, 
but  on  one  occasion  declared  that  a  '*  vig- 
orous self-assertion  "  on  the  part  of  the 
working  classes  was  necessary  to  social 
well-being. 

GeneraJ  Walker's  book  on  "  Money " 
deals  with  questions  which  are  still 
''  burning."  Macaulay  once  said  that 
the  law  of  gravitation  would  still  be  con- 
troverted if  it  interfered  with  vested  in- 
terests. Some  of  General  Walker's  doc- 
trines do  interfere  with  vested  interests, 
and  final  judgment  cannot  be  passed 
upon  them  while  the  controversy  rages. 
It  may  at  least  be  observed,  however, 
that  t^  bimetallic  doctrine — of  which  he, 
next  to  Cemuschi,  was  the  most  distin- 
guished advocate — has  steadily  made 
headway  in  the  scientific  world  until  to- 
day all  of  the  most  distinguished  profes- 
sors of  political  economy  in  the  universi- 
ties of  Great  Britain  accept  his  main  con- 
tentions. Thiii  book  of  General  Walker, 
as  well  as  the  "  Political  Economy  "  which 
succeeded  it,  was  notable  for  the  strength 
with  which  it  employed  the  historical  as 
opposed  to  the  deductive  method  of  as- 
certaining economic  truth,  and  also  for 
the  great  fairness  with  which  it  stated 
the  position  of  opponents.  The  ability 
to  see  and  state  his  opponents'  positions 
was  one  of  the  elements  which  enabled 
htm  to  select  his  own  with  discrimination. 
His  book  upon  ''Money"  has  been  at- 


tacked because  it  classifies  paper  money 
as  true  money.  This  position  has  been 
assailed  as  **  Populistic "  by  the  very 
classes  which  have  recently  insisted  that 
bank  checks — promising  to  pay  any  kind 
of  currency — are  satisfactorily  supplying 
the  world's  need  of  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  money.  General  Walker's 
proverb,  "Money  is  that  money  does," 
bids  fair  to  obtain  universal  acceptance. 
His  definition  of  money  has  certainly  been 
accepted  as  the  authoritative  one  by  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
»  Although  General  Walker  was  an  ear- 
nest and  thoroughgoing  bimetallist,  it  is 
well  known  that  during  the  late  political 
campaign  he  vigorously  and  outspokenly 
opposed  the  free  coinage  of  silver  by  the 
independent  action  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  While  his  bimetallic 
views  on  the  one  hand  brought  upon  him 
the  bitter  criticism  of  some  of  the  radical 
and  uncompromising  advocates  of  a  single 
gold  standard — such,  for  example,  as  Uie 
New  York  **  Nation  " — on  the  other  hand 
his  opposition  to  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  free- 
coinage  party  was  a  disappointment  to 
many  who  looked  to  him  for  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  use  of  silver  as  money,  and 
his  position  was  vigorously  condemned 
by  them.  What  his  ground,  so  much  mis- 
understood, really  was  is  best  indicated  by 
the  following  plain  yet  sympathetic  letter 
written  to  a  well-known  advocate  of  free 
coinage  in  New  York  City  last  September : 

Uear .• 

On  my  return  to  my  office,  after  a  ten 
weeks'  absence,  I  found  your  letter  of  June 
29  awaiting  me. 

I  cannot  agree  with  you  in  your  views 
regarding  action  by  the  United  States  alone 
in  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  I  deeply  feel 
all  that  you  say  regarding  the  wrong  and 
injury  which  the  world  has  suffered  from  the 
effects  of  demonetization ;  but  I  believe  that 
any  attempt  at  national  action  will  simply 
make  matters  worse.  In  my  humble  judg- 
ment, if  we  should  undertake  free  coinage, 
we  should  speedily  come  to  silver  mono- 
metallism. 

Are  you  not,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of 
us,  insensibly  influenced  by  the  feeling  that, 
if  there  is,  anywhere  in  the  universe,  a  wrong, 
there  must  be  some  way  of  righting  it  ?,  So, 
in  the  olden  time,  people  used  to  say  that 
"nature  abhorred  a  vacuum;"  but  it  was 
found  that  nature  only  abhorred  a  vacuum  of 
about  thirty-three  feet  in  the  case  of  water, 
and  of  about  as  many  inches  in  the  case  of 
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mercury.  To-day  most  minds  are  greatly 
influenced  by  the  idea  that  the  moral  uni- 
verse abhors  a  wrong,  in  the  sense  that,  if  a 
wrong  exists,  there  must  be  at  hand  the 
means  of  righting  it.  In  the  present  case, 
■  people  ask  you  if  there  is  any  other  way  of 
remedying  the  injustice  done  by  demonetiza- 
tion ;  and,  if  you  cannot  show  such  a  way, 
then  they  appear  to  think  that  action  by  the 
United  States  alone  is  thereby  proved  to  be 
justified.  For  myself,  I  have  to  believe  that 
wrongs  may  exist  and  persist,  in  this  universe 
of  ours,  without  our  being  able  to  attack  them 
directly^  except  at  the  risk  of  doing  more 
harm  than  good.  If  the  proposition  of  the 
silver  men  were  foxmded  upon  a  rising  scale, 
coining^  say,  at  25  to  1,  and  then  at  20  to  1, 
and  finally  at  16  to  1,1  should  be  disposed 
to  think  that  the  possibly  evil  consequences 
would  be  much  mitigated,  even  if  the  chances 
of  ultimate  success  were  not  greatly  increased. 
I  am  sorry  to  differ  so  widely  from  you 
on  any  economic  question,  as  I  have  great 
confidence,  not  only  in  your  right  feeling, 
but  in  your  right  thinking,  in  general.  But  1 
can  see  no  other  prospect  before  us,  if  Bryan 
should  be  elected,  than  a  panic,  to  start  with, 
which  would  wreck  both  the  commercial 
and  industrial  system  on  the  track,  involving 
a  horrible  waste  of  wealth  and  labor  ;  and, 
in  the  final  outcome,  silver  monometallism. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Francis  A.  Walker. 
Boston,  September  11. 1896. 

HIS   PERSONALITY 

This  letter  was  typical  of  the  man — 
of  his  conservatism,  of  his  liberalism, 
and,  above  all,  of  his  courtesy.  The 
recipient  of  this  letter  did  not  accept 
General  Walker's  view,  but  he  remained 
none  the  less  an  ardent  admirer  of  the 
man.  And,  after  all,  it  is  the  man.  Gen- 
eral Walker,  rather  than  the  economist, 
whom  we  all  care  for.  We  of  The  Outlook 
who  knew  him  but  slightly  feel  this,  and 
those  who  knew  him  intimately  have  sus- 
tained a  deep  personal  loss.  Of  his  per- 
sonal qualities  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
speak,  but  instead  publish  a  letter  received 
by  a  member  of  our  staff  from  one  of 
General  Walker's  Boston  friends  : 

"  We  have  taken  him,"  says  our  corre- 
spondent, "  as  one  of  the  things  *  granted ' 
here  in  Boston,  like  the  air  and  the  water 
and  the  Common  and  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  without  stopping  to  think  how  ele- 
mental he  was  in  our  life,  and  how  much 
we  used  him  and  admired  him.  He  was 
as  grave  as  a  crusader  and  as  sensitive 
as  a  woman,  sympathetic  always,  and  lov- 


ing and  needing  sympathy,  loving  society 
and  in  it  so  much  that  one  wonders  when 
he  did  his  stupendous  amount  of  work. 
His  industry,  his  attention  to  detail,  the 
variety  of  his  interests  and  capacities,  were 
amazing.  He  gave  himself  to  ever)rthuig 
— one  wondered  how  he  did  it.  It  was 
surprising  enough  to  me  when  recently 
he  took  the  Presidency  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Public  Library,  at  a  time  when  it 
me^nt  so  much  revolutionizing  work ;  but 
he  did  it,  and  he  had  just  told  Mayor 
Quincy  he  would  organize  the  new  City 
Statistical  Department  which  the  Mayor 
has  proposed.  He  was  not  a  radical  man, 
was  a  frequent  and  sharp  critic  of  social- 
ism ;  but  his  economic  work  was  all  in- 
spired by  warm  popular  sympathy.  He 
hated  the  tyranny  of  wealth,  and  you 
should  hunt  up  his  letters  to  the  *  Even- 
ing Post'  last  October  to  see  how  he 
criticised  it  for  its  lack  of  bowels  and  utter 
failure  to  understand  and  do  credit  to  the 
forces  which  created  the  Bryan  move- 
ment I  spent  an  hour  with  him  in  his 
room  at  that  time,  and  he  paced  his  floor 
like  a  tiger  as  he  talked  about  it,  his  eyes 
flaming  fire,  striking  the  table  in  the  en- 
ergy of  his  feeling.  He  talked  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  before  our  Twentieth  Century 
Club  hardly  a  week  before  election — a 
burning  torrent  of  facts  and  eloquence, 
which  we  felt  could  have  continued  to 
flow  just  as  powerfully  tiH  morning.  Every 
shade  of  political  feeling  was  represented, 
but  there  was  not  a  single  person,  even 
in  that  excited  time,  who  was  not  lost 
in  admiration  at  his  knowledge  and  his 
grasp,  and  his  infinite  superiority  to  any 
consideration  of  any  impending  election. 
He  loved  truth,  he  loved  justice,  he  loved 
Boston  and  his  old  New  England  country 
home,  he  loved  his  friends,  he  loved  his 
fellow-workers,  loved  his  students  and 
young  men,  loved  the  society  of  bright 
women,  loved  America  and  mankind, 
loved  work — and  loved  all  passionately. 
How  he  hated  jingoism — ^this  soldier  1 
We  rode  down  to  Plymouth  together,  to 
hear  Senator  Hoar's  oration,  just  when 
the  Venezuela  excitement  was  precipi- 
tated a  year  ago,  and  the  newspapers  and 
'  Congressmen  were  all  rampant  I  sat  in 
the  seat  with  him  almost  the  whole  way, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  his  denimdations 
of  war,  and  the  men  who  recklessly  en- 
courage it" 
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III.— The  Problem  of  Sin 

By  Lyman  Abbott 


THE  problem  of  sin  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  fact  of  sin. 
As  to  the  fact  there  is  no  room 
for  question.  All  the  great  dramatists 
have  recognized  it,  in  their  portrayal 
of  remorse,  indignation,  penalty,  repent- 
ance, forgiveness,  restoration.  The  great 
historians  have  recognized  it,  in  de- 
picting the  struggle  of  righteousness  with 
moral  evil.  Religious  worship  is  largely 
founded  upon  it ;  for  religious  worship  is 
largely  an  endeavor  of  the  worshiper  to 
rid  himself  of  the  present  burden  and  the 
future  penalty  of  sin.  All  government 
recognizes  it ;  for  certainly  the  first  if  not 
also  the  chief  function  of  government  is 
to  protect  the  innocent  from  the  sins  of 
the  sinful.  He  who  denies  the  fact  of  sin 
denies  the  police  and  the  prison,  the  tem- 
ple and  the  priest,  the  battle-field  and  the 
martyrdom,  Shakespeare  and  i^schylus. 
The  problem  is  not,  Is  there  sin  ?  but. 
Whence  cemes  it  ?  If  we  are  to  cure  a 
disease,  we  must  know  its  nature  and 
origin.  What  is  the  nature  and  origin  of 
sin,  the  cure  of  which  is  alike  the  prob- 
lem of  government,  education,  and  relig- 
ion, of  the  courts,  the  school,  and  the 
church  ? 

To  this  question  there  are  two  answers 
— the  theological  and  the  evolutionary. 
The  theological  is  that  God  created  man 
perfect,  that  man  fell  by  voluntary  trans- 
gression of  the  law  which  God  imposed 
upon  him,  and  that  in  consequence  of 
that  fall  sin  entered  the  world  and  poi- 
soned the  entire  race,  in  one  of  three  ways 
— for  on  this  point  theologians  are  not 
agreed:  either  because  the  whole  race 
was  hi  Adam  as  the  oak  is  in  the  acorn, 
and  sinned  with  him;  or  because  the 
whole  race  was  represented  by  Adam  and 
is  held  responsible  for  his  act,  much  as  is  a 
nation  for  the  acts  of  its  representatives ; 
or  because  the  whole  race  descended 
frooi  Adam  and  inherited,  by  the  law  of 
heredity,  his  sinful  nature  from  him. 

The  evolutionary  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. What  is  Sin  ?  it  is  the  object  of  this 
article  to  give. 


Man  is  an  animal — about  that  there 
can  be  no  question — a  vertebrate  animal, 
belonging  to  the  class  mammal,  and 
by  most  scientists  reckoned  in  the  fam- 
ily of  apes.  And  he  has  ascended  from 
a  lower  animal.  Whether  the  whole 
human  race  has  so  ascended  is  not  abso- 
lutely certain — the  so-called  missing  link 
has  not  been  discovered — the  fossil  man 
is  far  removed  from  the  highest  ape. 
But,  wherever  the  race  came  from  as  a 
race,  there  is  absolutely  no  question  that 
every  individual  of  the  race  has  passed 
through  animal  stages  in  reaching  man- 
hood. Embryology  has  established  be- 
yond all  question,  so  .far  as  accurate, 
scientific,  microscopic  examination  can 
establish  anything,  that  all  animals  begin 
in  germs  so  absolutely  alike  that  the 
finest  microscope  can  detect  no  difference, 
and  in  proceeding  from  this  germ  each 
individual  passes  through  successive 
stages  of  animal  life.  Whether  the  race 
did  or  not,  each  individual  man  does. 
He  originates  in  a  form  nowise  different 
from  that  of  the  fish,  frog,  bird,  dog,  and 
ape,  df  pends  upon  the  same  contrivances 
for  his  nutrition  and  development  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  his  existence,  passes 
through  the  successive  forms  of  lower 
orders,  is  at  one  period  of  his  existence 
in  nowise  distinguishable  from  the  earlier 
form  of  the  dog,  a  little  later  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  ape,  and  so  pro- 
ceeds from  one  state  to  another  until  he 
is  born  a  human  child.  When  the  minis- 
ter whose  acquaintance  with  theology  is 
greater  than  his  acquaintance  with  science 
asserts  that  the  notion  that  man  has  as- 
cended from  a  lower  order  is  pure  im- 
agination, he  speaks  without  knowledge. 
The  origin  of  the  race  is  a  matter  of 
hypothesis ;  not  so  the  origin  of  the  indi- 
vidual. He  is  known  to  be  derived  from 
a  germ  indistinguishable  from  that  of  the 
lower  animals.  The  process  of  his  de- 
velopment is  seen  and  known,  not  im- 
agined. 

We  are  animals,  and  we  ascended  from 
lower  animals.     Whether  we  like  the  fact 
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or  not,  it  is  a  fact.  But  we  are  more 
than  animals.  We  all  know  that  fact, 
too.  There  is  a  great  gap  between  man- 
hood and  brutehood.  It  is  shown  by 
language,  which  no  brutes  use  in  any 
perfection  approximating  that  of  man. 
It  is  shown  in  tools,  which  animals  do 
not  to  any  extent  employ.  It  is  shown 
in  the  largeness  of  reasoning  power,  which 
immeasuiably  exceeds  all  reasoning  power 
of  animals.  It  is  shown  in  the  apparently 
illimitable  development  possible  in  man, 
while  animal  development  halts  at  a 
clearly  marked  line.  It  is  shown,  above 
all,  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of 
man — in  his  independent  conscience,  in 
his  clear  perception  of  right  and  wrong, 
in  his  sense  of  the  infinite  and  the  eter- 
nal, in  his  worship.  Practically  it  may 
be  said  that  there  is  no  race  of  men  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  that  has  not  some- 
thing akin  to  worship,  and  no  race  of 
animals  that  has. 

Man,  then,  is  an  animal,  and  has  as- 
cended from  a  lower  animal,  but  is 
something  immeasurably  more  than  an 
animal.  How  did  he  get  this  something 
more?  At  what  stage  in  his  existence 
was  it  implanted  in  him  ?  In  what  way  ? 
On  this  point  the  Church  has  never 
agreed.  Theologians  have  been  divided 
in  opinion  into  four  schools,  giving  four 
separate  answers  to  this  question.  The 
first  is  creationism — the  doctrine  that 
into  every  man,  at  some  stage  of  his  ex- 
istence, presumptively  at  the  time  of  his 
birth,  God,  by  a  miraculous  or  supernatu- 
ral act,  implants  the  divine  spirit.  The 
second  is  traducianism — the  doctrine  that 
at  some  period  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race  God  breathed  the  breath  of 
divine  life  into  some  remote  ancestor,  and 
that  the  race  has  inherited  that  breath  of 
life  throughout  all  subsequent  ages.  The 
third  is  evolutionism — the  doctrine  that 
this  higher  life  of  man,  this  moral,  this 
ethical,  this  spiritual  nature,  has  been 
developed  by  natural  processes,  as  the 
higher  physical  phases  of  life  have  been 
developed  by  natural  processes.  The 
fourth  is  conditional  immortality — the 
doctrine  that  the  spiritual  nature  is  de- 
veloped and  made  dominant  in  men 
only  as  by  faith  they  lay  hold  on  God, 
and  that  there  are  men  upon  the  earth 
who  to  all  intents  and  purposes  are  but 
little  higher  than  the  animals,  and  wil) 


sink  back  into  the  animal  and  finally  be- 
come extinct.  Whichever  of  these  views 
one  holds,  he  may  still  hold  that  man  is 
two  men.  He  may  think  that  the  divine 
element  is  implanted  in  each  individual 
at  birth,  or  he  may  think  that  it  was  im- 
planted in  some  individual  at  a  certain 
point  in  the  race  development  and  has 
since  been  inherited  by  all  his  posterity, 
or  he  may  think  that  it  is  implanted  by  a 
special  act  of  divine  grace,  not  in  all  in- 
dividuals, but  only  in  a  certain  elect  cir- 
cle— those  whom  God  chooses,  or  those 
who  choose  to  accept  it — or  he  may  be- 
lieve that  it  comes  through  evolutionary 
process,  growing  gradually  out  of  that 
which  is  not  spiritual ;  but,  whichever 
theory  of  its  origin  he  entertains,  he  may 
be  sure  that  this  spiritual  life  exists  to-day. 
We  have  the  spiritual  life — the  life  of 
conscience,  faith,  hope,  love.  On  this 
fact  religion  is  based ;  it  does  not  depend 
on  the  quesHon  where  this  spiritual  life 
came  from,  or  at  what  point  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  race  or  the  individual  it 
began  to  appear.  For  religion  has  to  do 
with  what  is  and  what  is  to  be.  It  leaves 
science  to  deal  with  the  past 

The  evolutionist,  then,  no  less  than  the 
creationist,  believes  that  every  man  is  two 
men.  He  believes  that  God  made  man 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth — that  is,  out 
of  a  lower  order.  Yes  I  even  out  of  inor- 
ganic matter.  He  believes  this  none  the 
less  because  he  thinks  he  can  trace,  in 
imagination,  the  process  by  which  during 
a  long  course  of  ages  the  preparations  were 
made  for  the  perfection  of  the  animal  man, 
and  because  he  knows  that  he  can  trace 
by  observation  the  process  by  which  the 
individual  animal  man  is  gradually  formed 
out  of  a  germ  indistinguishable  from  that 
of  other  animals.  He  believes  no  less 
than  the  creationist  that  God  breathes 
into  man  the  breath  of  a  divine  life.  He 
believes  this  none  the  less  because  he 
thinks  he  can  trace  the  process  by  which 
reason  is  developed  out  of  instinct,  and 
patience  out  of  passivity,  and  sympathy 
out  of  imagining  the  troubles  of  others, 
and  carefulness  out  of  parental  instinct, 
and  conscience  out  of  approbativeness, 
and  honesty  and  honor  out  of  self-inter- 
est.^    In  short,  he  believes  that  develop- 

'See  Drummond's  "  Ascent  of  Man,"  Chapter  VIIL, 
and  Darwin's  **  Expression  of  Emotions  in  Man  and 
Animals,"  passim . 
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ment  is  a  divine  process  as  firmly  as 
the  creationist  believes  that  creation  is  a 
divine  process,  and  no  less  divine  because 
tt  is  gradual. 

Wben  this  higher  life  is  breathed  into  man 
' — whether  by  an  instant  act  or  a  gradual 
process  is,  religiously  spealdng,  a  matter 
of  indifference — man  comes  under  the 
^law  of  the  higher  life.  This  law  always 
is  sovereign  whenever,  in  the  process  of 
evolution,  the  lower  passes  into  a  higher 
stage  oi  life.  When  the  inorganic  is  taken 
up  into  the  plant  and  made  vegetable,  it 
becomes  subject  to  the  law  of  vegetable 
life,  and  if  it  does  not  obey  the  law  of 
vegetable  life  it  sinks  back  into  the  inor- 
ganic— that  is,  it  dies.  When  the  vege- 
table is  taken  into  the  animal  the  vegeta- 
ble becomes  animal — that  is,  it  becomes 
subject  to  the  law  of  animal  life.  The 
cow  does  not  become  grass,  but  the  grass 
becomes  cow,  and,  being  cow,  becomes 
part  of  the  animal  existence  and  subject 
to  the  laws  of  animal  life;  and  if  the 
laws  of  animal  life  are  not  obeyed,  that 
which  was  life  sinks  back  into  the  in- 
organic again — that  is,  it  dies.  Similarly, 
when,  in  the  process  of  development,  man 
rises  out  of  the  animal  stage  and  becomes 
a  man,  when  he  comes  into  the  condition 
in  which  he  knows  the  moral  truth,  and 
sees  it,  and  is  conscious  of  it,  he  comes 
under  the  law  of  the  moral  life,  as  the 
inorganic  taken  into  the  vegetable  comes 
under  the  law  of  the  vegetable,  as  the 
vegetable  taken  into  the  animal  comes 
under  the  law  of  the  animal.  The  human, 
the  moment  it  passes  the  invisible  bound- 
ary line  and  becomes  human,  comes  imder 
the  law  of  the  human — that  is,  under  the 
law  of  God,  under  the  law  of  right  and 
wrong.  Moral  law  is  dependent,  there- 
fore, upon  moral  development.  What  is 
right  in  one  stage  of  development  becomes 
wrong  when  the  individual  has  passed 
into  a  higher  stage  of  development.  The 
law  of  the  animal  is  superseded  by  the 
law  of  the  spiritual.  This  fact  we  all 
recognize.  Gluttony  b  sin  in  a  man ;  it 
is  not  sm  in  a  hog.  The  more  the  hog 
eais  and  the  fatter  he  gets,  the  better  the 
breed.  That  is  what  he  is  for.  It  is  not 
wrong  for  a  bee  to  spend  all  his  life  in  hiv- 
ing honey  for  others  to  have  when  he  is 
d^d  and  gone.  But  men  are  made  for 
something  better,  and  if  a  man  .spends 
all  his  energy  in  heaping  up  millions  for 


others  to  get  when  he  is  gone,  he  has 
dropped  back  into  the  conditions  of  the 
hive.  It  is  not  wicked  for  a  bulldog  to 
fight.  The  more  pugnacious  he  is,  the 
better  bulldog  he  is.  But  it  is  wrong  for 
a  man  to  fight,  save  as  the  combative  fac- 
ulties are  directed  by  conscience,  and  for  • 
noble  ends.  Prize-fighting  is  legitimate 
among  bulldogs,  but  not  among  men.  It  is 
right  for  a  peacock  to  spread  his  tail  that 
ever}  body  may  admire  him.  A  peacock 
is  not  a  sinner,  but  a  "dude "  is.  Thus, 
as  men  rise  from  the  lower  plane  into  the 
state  in  which  they  become  conscious  of 
moral  law,  they  come  under  that  moral 
law.  We  come  to  Mount  Sinai  when  we  • 
come  to  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 
Violation  of  this  law  is  sin,  and  sin  is 
fall,  and  fall  is  fall  downward,  not  upward. 

Did  Adam  fall  six  thousand  years  ago  ? 
I  do  not  know,  and — I  desire  to  say  it 
reverently — I  do  not  care.  Certainly  if  I 
found  the  story  of  a  garden  with  fruit 
which,  if  a  man  ate,  would  make  him 
immortal,  and  other  fruit  which,  if  he  ate, 
would  give  him  a  consciousness  of  good 
and  evil,  with  a  seipent  which  talked  to 
him,  and  with  a  God  who  walked  in  the 
garden,  and  from  whom  the  man  attempted 
to  hide — if  I  found  that  in  Greek,  or 
Roman,  or  Hindu,  or  Norse  literature, 
I  would  say,  That  is  beautiful  fable;  I 
wonder  what  truth  I  can  find  in  it.  And 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  why,  finding  it  in 
Hebrew  literature,  we  should  not  say. 
That  is  beautiful  fable ;  I  wonder  what 
truth  is  in  that  fable.  Does  that  deny 
inspiration?  No.  Truth  is  more  than 
fact,  and  God  uses  the  imagination  and 
the  fancy  as  well  as  the  historical  faculty 
to  reveal  truth  to  us.  Whether  Adam 
fell  six  thousand  years  ago  or  not  I  do 
not  know ;  but  this  I  know — I  have  fallen. 
Every  time  my  appetite  has  gotten  the  bet- 
ter of  my  reason,  every  time  my  passion  has 
surged  beyond  my  control  every  time  I 
have  cared  more  for  the  opinion  of  my 
fellow-men  than  I  have  cared  for  righteous- 
ness and  honor  and  truth,  every  time  I 
have  been  more  eager  to  get  than  to 
bestow — every  such  lime  I  have  fallen 
back  into  some  kind  of  an  animal;  per- 
haps it  was  the  bulldog,  perhaps  the  pea- 
cock— but  into  some  sort  of  remaining 
animal  that  was  in  me.  I  have  fallen 
back.    And  that  fall  was  not  a  fall  upward. 

We   cannot  grow  from   innocence   to 
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virtue  without  temptation,  and  we  cannot 
know  temptation  without  a  possibility  of 
sin — that  is,  of  yielding  to  temptation. 
Sin  is  not  a  means  to  good.  It  is  not 
a  help  in  development ;  it  is  a  hindrance. 
But  temptation  is  a  help;  an  indispen- 
sable means.  The  progress  of  moral  de- 
velopment is  from  innocence  to  virtue, 
through  temptation  ;  for  virtue  is  victory 
over  temptation.  An  untempted  soul  may 
be  innocent,  but  cannot  be  virtuous,  for 
virtue  is  the  choice  of  right  when  wrong 
presses  itself  upon  us  and  demands  our 
choosing.  How  can  we  have  courage 
unless  there  is  danger,  and  apprehension 
of  the  danger?  How  can  we  have 
patience  unless  there  are  burdens  to  be 
borne  and  a  desire  to  remove  the  burdens  ? 
How  can  we  have  fidelity  unless  there  is 
some  trust  to  be  maintained,  and  some 
temptation  calling  on  us  to  leave  the  trust 
and  be  false  to  it  ?  The  scorn  of  goody- 
goody  is  justified ;  for  goody-goody  is 
innocence,  not  virtue ;  and  the  boy  who 
never  does  anything  wrong  because  he 
never  does  anything  at  all  is  of  no  use  in 
the  world.  Temptation  is  struggle,  and 
virtue  emerges  from  struggle.  And  we 
cannot  have  the  choice  of  right  without 
the  possibility  of  doing  wrong ;  and  choos- 
ing wrong  is  sin  ;  and  sin  is  fall ;  because 
it  is  choosing  the  animal  from  which  we 
are  emerging  rather  than  the  spiritual 
condition  into  which  we  have  partially 
emerged. 

Does  this  take  away  the  reality — the 
awful  reality — of  sin,  or  remove  it  from 
our  consciousness  ?  It  brings  sin  closer 
to  our  consciousness  and  makes  it  more 
real.  A  familiar  story  may  illustrate  this : 
The  elder  Dr.  Tyng  was  very  fond  of 
children.  He  was  preaching  one  Sunday 
in  his  Sunday-school  room  to  his  chil- 
dren. He  was  not  an  evolutionist ;  he 
lived  before  the  doctrine  of  evolution  was 
known ;  and  as  he  was  a  very  orthodox 
clergyman,  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
would  have  been  an  evolutionist  if  it 
had  been  known.  Nevertheless  he  was 
preaching  evolution  without  knowing  it. 
He  said  to  the  children :  "  There  is  the 
serpent  who  goes  in  sinuous,  crooked 
ways — that  is  the  liar ;  there  is  the  hog, 
who  eats  and  eats,  and  cares  not  for  any- 
thing but  eating — that  is  the  glutton ; 
there  is  the  little  boy  or  girl  who  hkes  to 
pass  before  the  glass  and  see  how  beauti- 


ful he  or  she  is — that  is  the  peacock ;  and 
there  is  the  passionate  child  who  cannot 
control  his  temper  and  flames  out  on 
every  provocation — that  is  the  tiger." 
When  he  had  finished  his  sermon  he  took 
his  hymn-book  and  announced  the  hymn, 
and  the  children  started  not  all  together, 
and  his  face  Hushed  up,  and  he  struck  the 
book  a  blow,  and  cried  out,  "  Stop  !  stop  1^ 
stop  r'  and  a  little  girl  back  in  the  room, 
standing  on  the  pew,  reached  forward,  and, 
pointing  her  finger,  called  out,  "  Tiger  I" 
Dr.  Tyng  laid  down  his  book,  walked 
down  the  aisle,  and  took  the  Kttle  girl  in 
his  arms.  He  loved  little  children.  No 
girl  would  have  come  to  his  arms  under 
those  circumstances  if  she  had  not  known 
his  love.  He  brought  her  back  to  the 
platform,  and,  holding  her  in  his  arms,  he 
said,  "  Children,  she  has  told  the  truth  ; 
I  have  been  fighting  the  tiger  all  my  life, 
and  I  have  not  got  control  of  him  yet ; 
do  not  let  the  tiger  get  control  over  you." 
If  a  minister  who  is  orthodox  of  the  or- 
thodox desires  to  bring  home  to  children 
the  fact  of  sin,  and  a  little  girl  under- 
stands the  preaching  and  has  it  brought 
home  to  her,  and  the  preacher  is  preach- 
ing evolution,  is  it  not  right  to  say  that 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  does  not  take 
away  the  consciousness  of  sin  ? 

It  brings  that  consciousness  nearer.  The 
origin  of  sin  does  not  lie  in  remote  history. 
Sin  is  not  a  strange,  mystic  fact  Every 
man  is  two  men — a  divine  man  and  a 
human  man,  an  earthly  man  and  a  super- 
earthly  man  ;  he  is  linked  to  the  lower,  out 
of  which  he  is  emerging;  he  is  linked 
to  the  upper,  toward  which  he  is  tend- 
ing. We  carry  the  animal  with  us. 
When  we  indulge  our  appetite,  or  our 
greed,  or  our  covetousness,  or  our  pride, 
or  our  vainglory,  or  our  selfishness,  we 
are  falling  back  into  the  animal,  from 
which  we  are  not  yet  emerged.  Every 
man  is  two  men — a  centaur,  part  animal, 
part  man.  Some  have  almost  outgrown 
the  animal,  and  some  have  a  very  small 
man's  head  on  a  very  large  beast's  body. 

"  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  1  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death  ?" 
I  have  read  a  tragic  story  of  a  Russian 
prisoner  working  in  the  mines  chained  to 
a  fellow-prisoner  who  died,  and  for  forty- 
eight  hours  he  remained  in  that  mine 
chained  to  a  corpse.  So  Paul  says  of 
himself,  I  am  chained  to  a  corpse  :  who 
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shall  deliver  me  from  this  dead  body  ? 
One  may  be  an  evolutionist,  he  may  be- 
lieve that  the  individual  emerged  from  a 
lower  animal,  he  may  believe  the  whole 
race  has  emerged  from  a  lower  animal 
condition,  and  yet  he  may  believe  that 
in  this  emergence  every  individual  comes 
under  divine  law,  and  that  every  viola- 


tion of  that  divine  law  is  a  sin,  and  every 
sin  is  a  falling  back  into  the  animal  con- 
dition, and  the  only  hope  of  himself  and 
the  only  hope  of  the  race  is  in  the 
power  that  shall  lift  him  up  and  out  of  his 
lower  self  into  his  higher,  truer,  nobler 
self,  until  he  shall  be  no  longer  a  son  of 
the  animal,  but  in  very  truth  a  son  of  God. 


The  Fate  of  an  Ex-President 

A  Possibility 
By  Condit  Crane 


IN  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth 
century  Ralph  Swayne  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  on  a 
Coalition  ticket,  with  Anti-Monopoly  as 
the  essence,  and  various  radical  fads 
as  the  minor  constituents  of  its  plat- 
form, Swayne  was  a  young  man  who 
had  barely  attained  the  constitutional 
qualification  of  age.  His  prominence 
was  mainly  due  to  the  fiery  aggressive- 
ness of  his  character,  exhibited  as  it  had 
been  for  ten  years  at  the  hustings  and 
on  the  lecture-stage,  in  a  bitter  fight 
for  that  universal  change  which  he  was 
pleased  to  call  reform.  For  the  rest,  he 
was  a  lawyer  of  good  standing,  though 
independent  of  his  practice  through  an- 
cestral fortune ;  one  who  had  many  friends 
from  a  certain  sweetness  of  disposition, 
and  many  enemies  from  a  candor  not  at 
all  discreet. 

Of  course  during  the  campaign  Swayre 
was  lauded  as  a  statesman  and  denounced 
as  a  demagogue ;  but,  owing  to  that  nor- 
mal misinformation  regarding  candidates 
which  is  inculcated  by  the  f  ulsomeness  of 
biographies  and  sustained  by  the  exagger- 
ations of  the  press,  one  deficiency  in  the 
man  escaped  notice.  He  was  absolutely 
without  business  experience,  and,  though 
capable  of  formulating  abstruse  financial 
theories,  as  inept  in  the  care  of  money  as 
a  child. 

Swayne's  administration  was  not  gen- 
erally regarded  as  successful.  Coalitions 
rarely  outlast  the  bridging  of  the  crisis 
which  provoked  them.  He  was  soon  a 
man  without  a  party,  and  with  a  Congress 
ccHitemptuously  hostile.  The  country 
was  unusually  prosperous,  and  so  the 
evils  shrank  against  which  he  had  fought. 
At  all  events,  none  of  his  predictions  had 


come  to  pass,  and  yet  all  of  his  proposed 
remedies  had  been  repudiated.  And  so 
the  people  at  large  grew  indifferent  to 
him. 

Swayne's  enemies,  however,  were  not 
neutral.  He  had  led  them  a  merry  dance, 
with  the  piper  looking  to  them  for  pay- 
ment He  was  too  young  and  vigorous 
not  to  be  reckoned  with  as  a  private  citi- 
zen. During  the  early  part  of  his  term 
a  coterie  of  capitalists  made  indirect  over- 
tures to  him,  whereby  he  might  gain  a 
"  pot  of  money  "  without  in  any  wise  com- 
promising his  official  position.  The  apathy 
with  which  he  ignored  the  bait  revealed 
him  as  an  irreconcilable  who  must  be 
either  endured  or  crushed.  Now,  endur- 
ance is  a  culpable  weakness  peculiar  to 
the  poor. 

It  came  about  during  the  latter  half  of 
Swayne's  administration  that  there  was 
a  growing  distrust  of  him  in  conservative 
circles.  Such  a  sentiment,  if  manufac- 
tured, was  not  hard  to  create.  The  man 
in  his  winged  utterances  had  often  been 
impulsive,  like  every  orator  advocating 
for  effect  what  his  judgment  would  con- 
demn as  imprudent.  The  resignation  of 
his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  too,  gave 
rise  to  sinister  rumors.  And  then  it  was 
whispered  that  the  President  had  lost  the 
bulk  of  his  fortune  through  the  blind 
obstinacy  with  which  he  had  clung  to 
ancestral  investments.  The  minor  detail 
that  the  coterie  of  capitalists  had  assisted 
by  wrecking  two  railways  and  a  bank 
was  not  even  mentioned. 

At  this  time  the  civil  service  of  the 
Nation  was  absolutely  non-partisan ;  and 
so  Swayne,  had  he  possessed  the  tact, 
could  not  have  strengthened  himself 
through  patronage.     In  the  selection  of 
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his  Cabinet  he  had  adopted  but  had  not 
followed  Lincoln's  example.  He  had 
chosen  his  rivals  as  advisers,  but  had 
failed  to  make  them  friends.  Indeed,  the 
resignation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas* 
ury,  already  referred  to,  had  been  due  to 
a  private  difference,  though  that  crafty 
politician  suffered  the  impression  to  go 
forth  that  he  had  opposed  the  incendiary 
designs  of  his  chief.  As  for  the  other 
members,  they  remained,  but  sullenly ; 
envying  Swayne  for  his  pre-eminence, 
belittling  him  for  his  youth,  and  hating 
him  for  his  independence. 

Congress,  as  has  been  said,  was  never 
of  the  President's  political  faith — il  well- 
meaning  vagaries  could  be  thus  dignified. 
Most  men  would  have  accepted  the  inev- 
itable, and,  realizing  that  they  could  not 
force  their  nostrums,  would  not  have  tried. 
But  Swayne  was  not  so  judicious  :  he  con- 
tinually besieged  the  two  Houses  with 
messages  not  always  couched  in  diplo 
matic  phrase ;  and  even  at  receptions  he 
could  not  refrain  from  pointed  questions 
and  one-sided  debates.  These  peculiari- 
ties isolated  him  from  those  friendships 
which  Presidents  make  and  find  of  use  in 
their  future  careers. 

Little  Mrs.  Swayne  was  pretty,  viva- 
cious, and  well  accustomed  to  entertain. 
The  White  House  was  unusually  gay  un- 
der her  mistress-ship.  And  yet  Swayne's 
integrity  was  so  uncomfortably  acute  that 
he  refuse  to  avail  himself  of  such  contin- 
gencies as  extra  servants,  flowers  from 
the  Government  hot-houses,  the  Marine 
Band,  etc.,  which  had  long  since  been  at 
the  command  of  the  Chief  Executive. 
There  was  a  principle  involved  which 
must  be  maintained ;  and  yet  it  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  in  living  beyond  his 
means  he  was  violating  another  of  greater 
importance.  For  Swayne  had  never  con- 
sidered either  his  means  or  his  living. 

From  all  these  singularities,  it  hap- 
pened that  when  Swayne  passed  from  the 
Presidency  into  private  life,  he  was  not 
only  unpopular  but  feared;  with  few 
friends,  and  those  passive  through  his 
rigor ;  with  many  enemies,  and  those  ac- 
tive through  his  indifference ;  without 
wealth,  and  yet  unfitted  to  either  compre- 
hend or  withstand  poverty.  What,  then, 
was  to  be  the  fortune  of  the  first  citizen 
of  the  land  ? 

Swayne  came  to  New  York  City  and 


opened  a  law  office.  People  who  didn^t 
know  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  said, 
"  Oh,  he'll  be  a  billionaire  in  a  few  years." 
Had  they  given  the  matter  further  con- 
sideration, the  style  of  his  living  would 
have  been  proof  positive  of  this  prosper- 
ity; for  he  had  an  exalted  idea  of  the 
obligations  of  his  dignity,  and  his  wife 
had  even  a  greater  one.  Thus  he  had 
taken  a  fine  house,  which  was  furnished 
and  conducted  with  all  that  lavish  disre- 
gard of  detail  natural  to  those  accustomed 
to  say  "  come  "  and  "  go  "  and  meet  with 
implicit  obedience. 

Swayne's  conception  of  the  duties 
which  his  high  office  had  imposed  entered 
into  his  professional  life.  To  his  mind, 
an  ex-President  should  neither  squabble 
nor  dicker;  he  might  address  a  Court, 
yes,  but  on  some  weighty  constitutional 
or  international  issue ;  for  the  rest,  he 
should  be  a  counselor,  studying  out,  in 
the  quiet  of  his  library,  the  equities  of 
vast  interests. 

But,  as  may  be  surmised,  vast  interests 
did  not  seek  the  ex-President.  Even 
without  the  manufactured  distrust,  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  not  The  man's 
qualifications,  as  exhibited  before  his  can- 
didacy, had  shown  as  flamboyant ;  he  had 
been  a  pleader,  an  advocate,  one  fitted  to 
move  juries  and  lead  witnesses.  Was 
there  any  reason  why  vast  interests  should 
place  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  his 
positive  inexperience  and  probable  rash- 
ness ?  Yes,  there  was  one  sufficient  rea- 
son, and  that  Swayne  promptly  repudi- 
ated. It  became  known  that  he  had 
returned  several  large  retainers  on  the 
assumption  that  his  services  had  been 
sought  for  the  influence  of  his  name ;  and 
thereafter  no  large  retainers  were  prof- 
fered. If  men  will  be  quixotic,  they  may 
ride  away  by  themselves. 

Power  is  a  dangerous  gift ;  its  continu- 
ance leads  to  madness,  its  cessation  to 
debility.  It  insidiously  perverts  the  nor- 
mal view,  teaching  its  possessor  that  he 
is  an  exception,  and  that  what  might  hap- 
pen to  the  ordinary  individual  can  never 
come  to  him.  It  may  be  said  that  Swayne 
should  have  at  once  perceived  his  condi- 
tion and  have  done  something  to  avert  its 
consequences.  Would  a  former  President 
of  the  United  States,  one  who  had  credita- 
bly decided  domestic  and  foreign  ques- 
tions of  Tital  import,  fail  to  appreciate 
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that  he  was  running  behind  ?  Preposter- 
ous 1  And  yet  such  was  his  insensibility, 
and  it  was  so  natural  as  to  be  inevitable. 

Swayne  had  no  business  instinct;  he 
had  deposited  money  when  received,  he 
had  drawn  it  out  when  wanted,  and  there 
had  always  been  a  sufficiency.  Thus  he 
had  come  to  regard  it  as  he  did  the  air 
or  the  sunlight — as  something  commensu- 
rate to  his  needs.  He  was,  moreover, 
tenacious  of  purpose ;  to  this  attribute  he 
owed  his  past  success,  and  was  not  that 
dazzling  enough  to  sweep  away  all  shadow 
of  failure  ?  In  his  mind's  eye,  he  him- 
self was  ever  an  imposing  figure,  deliv- 
ering an  inaugural  address  or  receiving 
embassies  in  the  East  Room.  Why  should 
he  not  have  a  superstitious  faith  in  his 
star  ?  An  old  nurse  had  predicted  many 
great  fortimes  for  him  ;  before  his  years 
were  half  spent  the  greatest  of  them  all 
had  come  to  him.  Remember  that  this 
man,  though  in  some  respects  wise,  and 
in  more  respects  learned,  was  in  no  re- 
spect prudent  That  is  a  qualification 
which  is  rarely  acquired  before  forty,  save 
through  hardship.  Verily,  that  old  nurse 
would  have  done  better  by  Swayne  had  she 
given  his  infantile  nose  an  aquiline  twist. 

Little  Mrs.  Swayne,  on  her  wedding- 
day,  had  been  a  sweet,  unassuming  girl, 
whose  ambition  culminated  in  a  bow-win- 
dow and  an  upstairs  dining-room.  Dur- 
ing the  succeeding  years  her  only  devel- 
opment had  been  in  ideas,  and  those  had 
progressed  geometrically.  Is  it  any  won- 
der, then,  that  her  head  was  turned  by 
her  husband's  career,  and  that  if  events  lost 
their  proportion  to  him,  they  became  mere 
mirages  to  her  ?  Consequently  she  con- 
ducted her  New  York  home  as  she  had 
the  White  House :  she  rang  the  bell  and 
ordered.  Tradespeople  were  honored  to 
serve  an  ex-President,  the  more  so  since 
tbey  found  that  their  bills  were  never 
examined.  True,  they  were  not  paid 
either;  but  then  there  was  no  sense  in 
hurrying  the  threat ;  the  only  way  was  to 
make  such  additions  as  to  cover  com- 
pound interest  And  so  there  was  waste 
up-town  and  lust  down-town. 

One  day  there  was  a  quiet  sensation  in 
financial  circles.  It  was  rumored  that 
a  judgment  had  been  entered  against 
ex-President  Swayne.  The  commercial 
agencies  confirmed  the  report,  with  the 
particular  that  the  claim  was  for  groceries 


and  amounted  to  $1,100.  That  satisfac- 
tion of  this  judgment  was  recorded  the 
following  day  had  no  effect  in  stifling  in- 
dignant comment  **  Disgraceful  I"  mut- 
tered one  magnate.  **  The  man  must  be 
crazy !"  protested  another.  While  the 
coterie  of  capitalists  chimed  :  "What  did 
we  tell  you  ?  He  is  devoid  of  all  respon- 
sibility." 

Troubles  now  pressed  tumultuously  on 
Swayne.  That  judgment,  which  had  been 
taken  only  because  he  had  mbcalculated 
the  day  when  it  could  be  entered,  was  the 
signal  for  a  grand  assault  along  the  line 
of  his  indebtedness.  There  was  a  volley 
of  bills ;  there  was  a  Chinese  din  of  duns. 
When  he  sought  his  bank  for  accommo- 
dation, the  president  eyed  him  severely. 
"We  should  have  been  proud  a  month 
ago,"  that  worthy  explained ;  "  but  under 
the  circumstances" — and  he  shook  his 
Jove-like  head.  As  the  poor  ex-Presi- 
dent hurried  away,  bewildered  by  the 
impossibility  of  such  a  man  as  himself 
being  thus  spoken  to,  he  overheard  this 
whispering  from  the  eager-eyed  clerks: 
"  They  say  Swayne  is  on  Queer  Street," 
said  one.  "  I  should  think  so,  indeed," 
sneered  another ;  "  why,  he  doesn't  pay 
his  vegetable-man."  "  Ah,  that's  the  last 
stage  1"  mused  a  third;  "why,evenadead 
roast  looks  after  his  table." 

Of  course  an  ex-President  however  re- 
served he  may  have  been,  has  some  ac- 
quaintances who  feel  grateful  to  him. 
There  was  a  meeting  of  a  few  such  for- 
mer associates  of  Swayne's,  with  the  re- 
sult that  a  committee  called  on  him  with 
the  proffer  of  a  loan  of  $10,000.  The 
oM  fire  returned  to  the  man's  eyes ;  his 
port  swelled  majestically.  "I  know  of 
no  reason  why  I  should  permit  such  an 
intrusion  into  my  private  affairs,"  he  re- 
plied, frigidly ;  "  and  I  cannot  but  regard 
it  as  an  impertinence."  Hardly  had  the 
door  closed  on  the  wrathful  delegation — 
one  and  all  engrossed  with  shaking  the 
dust  from  their  feet — when  through  the 
rear  entrance  there  advanced  a  creditor 
bootmaker,  obsequious,  incredulous,  and 
abusive  in  turn,  as  he  learned  the  as- 
tounding news  that  an  ex- President  could 
not  pay  his  personal  debts.  As  the  last 
notes  of  Crispin  defiance  died  from  the 
landing  without,  Swayne  sat  at  his  desk 
with  his  face  on  his  arms. 

To  say  that  little  Mrs.  Swayne  was 
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overwhelmed  by  the  rush  of  disasters 
only  reveals  the  paucity  of  speech.  In  a 
day  she  was  swept  adrift  from  the  moor- 
ings whereby  her  amiability  had  been  se- 
cured. First,  the  ice-man  refused  to  leave 
his  wares.  Next,  the  gas-man  made  a 
stern  trip  to  the  cellar  with  a  wrench. 
Then  the  servants  in  a  body,  with  an 
oratorical  butler  at  their  head,  presented 
their  demands,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  their 
warnings.  And,  as  a  culmination  of  woe, 
a  Sheriff's  officer  rang  the  bell  so  per- 
sistently that  the  poor  woman  was  forced 
to  answer,  and  thus  learn  that  he  pur- 
posed making  a  levy  on  the 'household 
effects.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  when 
Swayne  returned  home  a  white-lipped, 
wild-eyed  creature  met  him  with  the 
shrieking  inquir}-,  "  What  does  all  this 
mean  ?" 

"It  means,  my  dear,"  said  Swayne, 
gently,  "that  we  are  poor.  Our  ex- 
penses have  been  too  heavy  for  us ;  we 
must  go  elsewhere  and  economize  until  1 
can  get  on  my  feet  again.  But  I  am 
sure  that  we  shall  still  be  happy  to- 
gether." 

"But  my  things;  they  have  no  right 
to  take  my  things  I" 

"  I  fear  that  you  have  no  right  to  them. 
I  cannot  conscientiously  say  that  I  gave 
them  to  you  ;  though  I  fully  intended — " 

"Fully  intended?  And  you  would  let 
your  own  wife  be  robbed  for  a  scruple  ? 
What  manner  of  man  are  you  ?  Once  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  yet  unable 
to  pay  your  bills!  Where  are  your 
friends  ?    Won't  any  of  them  help  you  ?" 

"  I  had  the  offer  of  a  loan  of  $10,000 
to-day,"  replied  Swayne,  slowly;  "but 
I'm  sure  you'll  agree  with  me  that  I 
could  not  consistently  accept  it  when  my 
future  is  so  doubtful — " 

"  Don't  speak  to  me ;  don't  come  near 
me  1"  cried  little  Mrs.  Swayne,  shrinking 
from  him;  "I'm  afraid  to  live  with  a 
man  who  is  such  a  mammoth  fool. 
Think  of  what  you  were  and  what  you 
are  I  What  will  people  say.^  Oh,  I  am 
half  distracted !  Stand  aside;  I'm  going 
to  my  father.  At  least  he  will  care 
enough  for  me  to  keep  me  from  the 
street  I" 

Again  Swayne  sat  with  his  head  on  his 
arms  as  he  heard  the  footsteps  of  the 
woman  whom  he  had  raised  to  the  high- 
est position  in  the  land  on  the  stairs,  on 


the  stoop,  on  the  pavement  below ;  as  he 
waited  in  vain  for  their  echoes  to  break 
the  silence  of  loneliness. 

Swayne's  awakening  was  unto  despair. 
There  was  a  horror  on  him — the  horror  of 
possible  dishonesty.  He  ruthlessly  re- 
viewed his  career,  recalling  how  hard 
and  high  he  had  been  in  his  pretensions, 
never  admitting  an  excuse  for  a  foible, 
never  making  an  allowance  for  human 
weakness.  He  had  raised  himself  on  a 
tower  of  impeccability  only  to  fall  head- 
long into  a  ditch  where  beggars  were 
groveling.  Not  for  one  instant  did  he 
consider  the  chance  of  saving  anything ; 
his  sole  determination  was  to  prove  to 
the  world  that  whatever  he  had  sown  he 
would  uncomplainingly  reap.  With  such 
a  debtor,  creditors  have  a  swift  and  easy 
time.  There  were  no  answers  to  com- 
plaints; no  affidavits  in  opposition  to 
attachments.  In  a  few  days  the  house 
up-town  was  vacant  and  in  an  agent's 
hands ;  the  office  down-town,  with  its 
futile  library  and  more  futile  good- 
will, had  gone  to  those  who  were  attor- 
neys in  fact  as  well  as  at  law;  and 
Swayne  was  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  without  a  cent  in  his  pocket, 
and  devoid  of  possessions  save  the 
clothes  on  his  back. 

So  bewildering  in  its  rapidity  was  this 
transition  that  those  who  heard  rumors 
regarding  it  refused  at  first  to  g^ve  them 
credence.  Then  with  9onfirmation  came 
conjecture.  People  said  that  there  must 
be  something  wrong ;  the  man  was  a  de- 
faulter, or  involved  in  some  dreadful 
social  scandal.  Hadn't  his  poor  wife 
been  forced  to  leave  him  ?  An  honesty 
which  was  at  the  same  time  uncompro- 
mising and  impracticable  was  a  solution 
too  alien  to  the  age  to  be  considered. 
So  there  was  the  suspense  of  incredulity 
and  doubt,  while  all  the  motive-seekers 
in  town  were  on  the  scent. 

Swayne  also  was  bewildered,  as  if  from 
a  fall  or  a  bludgeon's  blow.  It  seemed 
as  if,  in  the  mad  haste  with  which  he  had 
stripped  himself,  he  had  torn  away  his 
main  characteristics.  The  successes  of 
the  past,  the  dignity  acquired  from  his 
mighty  office,  the  firmness  which  had  been 
adamant  against  loss  or  gain — all  these 
were  as  empty  as  the  visions  of  a  dream 
in  comparison  with  the  enthralling  sense 
of  shame.    The  man,  whose  eye  had  been 
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as  dear  and  fearless  as  a  falcon's,  skulked, 
shunning  the  light  of  day.  Perhaps  other 
natures,  which  now  seem  so  strong  and 
self-reliant,  would  also  prove  to  have  been 
dependent  on  circumstances,  were  all  the 
requirements  of  life,  together  with  the 
consolations  of  love,  suddenly  swept  away. 
Many  a  hero  is  sustained  by  bulk  rather 
than  by  strength  1  . 

One  night  Swayne'  trudged  aimlessly 
through  the  streets.  He  was  hungry; 
he  was  weary ;  he  had  no  place  to  lay  his 
head;  and  did  he  but  lean  against  a 
railing,  he  encountered  some  policeman's 
gruff  "Move  on."  An  ex-President  of 
Uie  United  States  had  become  a  suspicious 
character  1  And,  indeed,  none  of  that 
sanctity  which  doth  encompass  a  Ruler 
was  apparent  The  man  was  imshaven 
and  ragged;  his  hat  hid  his  face  far 
better  than  his  shoes  did  his  feet.  And 
his  bearing  responded  to  his  dress.  After 
all,  is  not  dignity  a  matter  of  tailor  meas- 
urements? How  shriveled  an  atomy  was 
Louis  XIV.,  for  instance,  when  Thack- 
eray had  puUed  off  his  regalia ! 

Swayne  shuffled  along,  unnoticing  and 
unnoticed,  a  private  in  the  vast  army  of 
misfortune  which  ceaselessly  marches 
through  but  does  not  occupy  a  great  city. 
The  merciful  apathy  of  privation  per- 
meated him — he  was  in  the  world,  but  not 
of  it — as  if  he  were  a  shade  shut  out  from 
both  heaven  and  hell.  And  yet,  from  the 
din,  there  once  and  again  came  a  note 
like  an  echo  from  a  forgotten  life.  What 
was  it  that  the  newsboys  were  crying  that 
in  some  way  seemed  to  touch  what  had  once 
been  his  pride  ?  Swayne  stopped  short 
and  listened.  Yes,  there  it  was  again  1 
"  Disappearance  of  ex-President  Swayne  I 
Buy  the  extra  about  the  supposed  suicide ! 
Terrible  sensation  I" 

Swayne  looked  about  hopelessly.  He 
would  like  to  know  what  the  people  said  ; 
be  would  like  to  find  out  just  what  he  had 
done.  Perhaps,  too,  the  account  might 
yield  some  suggestion  which  would  be 
helpful;  for  the  press  was  never  shat- 
tered in  reason  from  the  breaking  of  its 
heart.  But  what  should  he  do  to  get  a 
copy?  Alasl  when  had  money  ever 
seemed  so  precious  as  now  did  the  neces- 
sary cent?  Just  then  a  little  shop-girl, 
pressing  forward,  murmured,  '*  Poor  man, 
I'm  so  sorry  for  you  1"  and  slipped  a  small 
coin  into  his  hand.     Intent  only  on  tid- 


ings of  himself,  Swayne  called  a  boy  and 
bought  a  paper. 

The  ex- President  stood  under  a  street 
light  and  read  a  farrago  of  lies  :  the  first 
explosion  of  excited  scandal,  the  exuber- 
ance of  malice  and  gratified  envy,  full  of 
recklessness  towards  one  who  had  become 
impotent,  and  of  faith  that  might  could 
make  the  foulest  wrong  right.  His  mo- 
tives were  misconstrued,  his  actions  dis- 
torted; and  out  from  the  cleanliness  of 
his  life  were  caused  to  ooze  all  those  sins 
which  civilisation  had  made  so  common. 
No  one  thing  struck  Swayne  acutely — 
they  all  seemed  a  part  of  the  cold  and 
hunger  and  gloom — except  this  closing 
paragraph :  "  It  is  supposed  that  the 
missing  man  has  suicided — an  escape 
from  degradation  which  those  who  were 
once  friendly  to  him  fervently  pray  may 
have  taken  place." 

Further  degradation  !  Swayne  looked 
down  into  his  palm  at  the  change  which 
the  newsboy  had  returned.  Yes,  there 
was  need  of  prayers  for  an  escape  when 
he  had  sunk  .so  low  as  to  accept  chance 
charity.  **  Move  on  there,  my  man,"  or- 
dered a  passing  policeman ;  and  the  ex- 
President  did  move  on  to  the  shadowy 
pier  and  the  darkly  flowing  river. 

The  public  revulsion  which  followed 
was  as  intense  as  it  was  futile.  Meetings 
were  held;  Swayne  was  eulogized  as  a 
sage,  a  patriot,  a  martyr ;  and  to  him  who 
had  been  denied  bread,  a  score  of  monu- 
ments were  voted — that  the  Scriptures 
might  be  fulfilled. 

But  the  disgrace  was  too  national  to 
be  thus  readily  resolved  away.  From 
every  land  came  hisses  of  shame.  "  Re- 
publics are  ungrateful,"  was  the  cr}*; 
**  they  exalt,  but  they  do  not  sustain.  They 
set  apart,  yet  they  do  not  protect.  The 
Mighty  Dollar  has  not  even  the  pride  of 
decency." 

The  lesson  was  so  severe  as  to  be  effect- 
ive. For  once  the  country  threw  off  that 
torpor  which  had  long  been  the  sole  char- 
acteristic of  its  sense  of  propriety;  for 
once  it  appreciated  that  the  obligations 
of  high  official  station  are  mutual.  As 
speedily  as  could  be,  measures  were 
adopted  providing  a  suitable  income  for 
ex-Presidents,  and  imposing  on  them  such 
an  advisory  capacity  as  redounded  not 
only  to  their  dignity  but  to  the  common 
weal.  . 
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By  Herbert  Ernest  Cushman 


IN  May,  1894,  Professor  August 
Weismann  delivered  the  Romanes 
Lecture  at  Oxford,  England.  Pro- 
fessor Weismann 's  notable  predecessors 
in  this  lectureship  had  been  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  1892,  when  the  lectureship  was 
established,  and  Mr.  Huxley  in  1893. 
As  on  the  two  previous  years,  the  Shel- 
donian  Theater  would  not  half  accom- 
modate the  London  and  Oxford  people 
who  desired  to  get  seats.  This  went  to 
show  that,  although  Professor  Weismann 
was  a  specialist  and  a  technical  scholar, 
he  could  vie  in  popularity  with  England's 
two  brightest  thinkers.  Professor  Weis- 
mann's  subject  on  that  occasion  places 
pretty  clearly  before  us  his  life-problem — 
"  The  Effect  of  External  Influences  upon 
Development." 

It  was  extremely  interesting  to  me  to 
see  the  scientist  in  his  own  laboratory  in 
the  University  of  Freiburg,  and  at  his 
home.  His  picture  shows  him  to  be  of 
the  mature  age  of  sixty-two,  but  in  some 
ways  he  appears  much  older.  His  once 
straight  figure  is  now  bent,  and  the  color 
has  departed  from  his  cheek.  During  his 
lectures  in  his  class-room  he  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  once  very  strong  man  who 
has  been  overworked,  for  the  effort  to 
inspire  his  lectures  with  enthusiasm  lacks 
the  spontaneity  that  would  come  from  a 
younger  man.  Yet  his  lectures  are  always 
interesting,  even  when  he  deals  with  tbe 
most  technical  subjects,  and  his  classes 
are  the  largest  in  the  University,  for  he 
has  that  simplicity  of  statement  that  can 
come  only  from  a  long  acquaintance  with 
his  subject. 

Professor  Weismann  was  bom  in  Frank- 
furt-am-Main  on  January  17,  1834.  He 
studied  medicine  in  Gottingen,  and  took 
his  degree  as  a  physician.  He  practiced 
this  profession  for  a  long  time  as  court 
physician  to  one  of  the  Archdukes  of 
Austria.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to 
zoology,  and  has  been  professor  at  the 
University  of  Freiburg  in  Breisgau  for 
about  thirty-three  years.  "  Larger  cities 
have  advantages,  of  course,  but  I  shall 
never  leave  Freiburg,"  he  said.  "  Besides, 
few  places  can  vie  with  Freiburg  in  beauty." 
25? 


Had  August  Weismann  published  only 
his  numerous  papers  on  the  development 
of  Crustacea  and  insects  he  would  never 
have  been  invited  to  give  the  Romanes 
Lecture  of  1894,  for  the  world  would 
never  have  heard  of  him.  The  world 
knows  him,  however,  as  a  daring  theorist, 
and  to  go  from  his  lectures  on  zoology  to 
those  on  the  theory  of  development  is  like 
going  into  another  world.  The  books  that 
have  given  him  fame  have  all  been  pub- 
lished since  1883,.  and  contain  what  is 
now  known  as  Weismannism.^  The  theory 
that  has  been  developed  in  these  essays 
has  been  pushed  into  more  prominence  in 
the  English-speaking  world  by  the  contro- 
versy between  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and 
Professor  Weismann  upon  the  points  em- 
bodied in  the  theory.  It  will  be  my  pur- 
pose now  to  state  as  briefly  as  possible 
the  Weismann  theory  of  heredity  in  its 
historical  setting. 

The  Evolution  Theory,  so  called,  is  not 
a  sudden  "  fad  "  that  has  made  the  nine- 
teenth century  crazy ;  nor  has  it  been 
applied  alone  to  the  history  of  animals 
(zoology),  as  some  people  think.  The 
student  of  philosophy  likes  to  point  out 
the  naturalness  with  vhich  the  evolution 
theory  has  grown  out  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  how  it  has  been  applied  to  all 
sciences.  What  philosophy  preceded  this 
nineteenth-century  evolution  theory?  you 
ask.  Idealism,  I  answer.  Who  were  the 
philosophers  ?  Why^  the  diied-up,  immor- 
tal Kant,  the  law- despising  Romanticists 
loving  each  other's  wives,  the  Puritan 
Fichte,  the  hair-splitting  Hegel.  The  ideal- 
ists emphasized  two  sides  of  life:  (1)  the 
great  subjects  of  Being  and  of  Identity,  of 
God,  of  immortality,  and  of  the  soul ;  and 
(2)  the  historical  nature  of  the  matters  of 
daily  experience  out  of  which  the  great 
subjects  of  the  first  class  really  come. 
Modem  thought  takes  up  the  burden 
that  idealism  lays  down,  but  it  lets  the 
great  matters  of  God,  immortality,  and 

« The  philosophical  works  of  Weismann  are  as  follows : 
*'  Concerning  Heredity,"  1883 ;  "  Concerning  Life  and 
Death"  lffl4; "  Essays  on  Heredity,"  1884 : "  Amphimix- 
is,"  1»9;  "Continuity  of  the  Plaitm  as  the  Ground  oC 
the  Theory  of  Heredity."  1892;  "  The  All-Saffidency  of 
Natural  Selection"  im;  "The  Romanes  Lecture," 
1894 ; "  Essays  on  Heredity  and  Natural  Selectioa." 
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the  soul  go ;  and  it  calls  itself  evolution- 
ary because  it  discusses  historically  mat- 
ters of  experiefue  only. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  marks  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon  and  the  beginning  of 
modern  science*  Since  that  time  classical 
philology,  general  literature,  mediaeval 
traditions,  law,  Christian  theology,  and 
everything  under  the  sun,  have  been  studied 
historicaUy — that  is,  as  evolving  from  some- 
thing else.  The  historical  study  of  animals 
has  thus  had  its  place.  Lamarck  (who,  by 
the  way,  lived  out  of  his  time  and  in  the 
eighteenth  century),  Darwin,  Spencer,  and 
Weismann  mark  the  successive  stages-that 
the  evolution  theory  in  zoology  has  ad 
vanced.  One  knows  the  Weismann  theory 
only  as  one  knows  what  these  men  before 
him  said.  First,  Lamarck — development 
of  the  race  has  taken  place  through  the 
effort  of  the  individuals.  The  giraffe  has 
a  long  neck  because  successive  giraffes 
have  reached  for  food  on  high  trees.  Then 
Dar win^-development  has  taken  place,  not 
because  of  effort,  but  because  the  environ- 
ment kills  the  unfit  and  encourages  the 
fit,  allowing  it  to  survive.  The  giraffe  has 
a  long  neck  because  among  the  children 
of  giraffes  only  the  long-necked  ones  could 
reach  the  fruit,  and  of  successive  gener- 
ations of  giraffes  only  the  long-necked 
ones  lived  to  propagate.  Next  Herbert 
Spencer — who  takes  up  cudgels  for  the 
Lamarckian  principle,  and  tries  to  estab- 
lish the  o  d  notion  that  evolution  comes 
from  effort  on  the  part  of  the  individuals. 
Lastly,  Professor  Weismann — who  carries 
the  Darwinian  position  to  its  logical  con- 


clusion. But  he  goes  further  than,  Mr. 
Darwin.  Darwin  had  proclaimed  the  proc- 
ess of  evolution  to  be  mechanical,  for 
nature  kills  the  short-necked  giraffes  and 
lets  the  long-necked  giraffes  live.  But 
Weismann  says  that  even  then  there  would 
be  no  development  unless  there  were  a  spon- 
taneous, innate  tendency  in  the  blood  of 
giraffes  to  become  long-necked.  Nothing 
is  of  avail  after  the  giraffe  is  bom.  All 
depends  on  the  germs  in  the  parents. 

This  is  the  famous  theory  of  the  nonr 
inheritance  of  acquired  characters.  It  is 
as  mechanical  as  a  living  process  can  be 
made.  Nothing  is  inherited  that  is  ac- 
quired in  life — no  habit,  good  or  bad. 
The  children's  teeth  are  not  set  on  edge 
because  the  Others  have  eaten  sour 
grapes.  The  son  inherits  from  the  father 
only  what  was  bom  in  the  father,  or,  to  use 
the  scientific  phrase,  what  is  congenital  in 
the  father.  All  depends  on  the  way  the 
germs  act  before  birth,  and  human  life  is 
subject  to  a  caprice  that  acteth  as  it  listeth. 
In  this  century  of  pessimism,  1  know  of 
no  theory  more  pessimistic  than  the  Weis- 
mann theory  of  heredity. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  Profes- 
sor Weismann  in  the  last  tew  years  has 
altered  his  position  and  given  way  at  many 
points  which  he  had  previously  defended 
with  great  positiveness.  Professor  Lloyd 
Morgan,  of  Bristol,  England,  and  Pro- 
fessor Cope,  of  Philadelphia,  have  lately 
obtained  the  public  ear  in  this  matter,  and 
the  present  contending  parties  in  the  bio- 
logical world  are  called  Neo-Darwinians 
and  Neo-I^amarckians. 


A  Triumph  of  Modern  Journalism 

By  Lillian  W.  Betts 


THE  father  died  when  the  three 
daughters  were  twelve,  fourteen, 
and  sixteen  years  of  age.  The 
neighbors  all  bemoaned  the  fact  that  at 
least  one  of  the  daughters  had  not.  been 
a  son.  When  one  had  the  temerity 
to  suggest  this  to  the  widow,  she  rose 
in  wrath.  Any  one  of  her  girls  was 
worth  two  boys.  She'd  seen  enough  of 
mothers  left  with  boys.  Girls  were  good 
enough  for  her ;  and,  anyway,  she  hoped 
she  was  Christian  enough  to  bow  to  the 
will  of  God.  The  father  had  been  a  day- 
laborer,  honest,  industrious,  and  sober. 


Bride  and  groom,  they  had  come  seven- 
teen years  before  into  those  rooms,  fur- 
nished by  the  savings  of  the  bride — she 
had  been  a  cook  for  several  years — and 
the  same  rooms  witnessed  the  fimeral  of 
the  husband  and  father,  a  middle-aged 
man,  quiet,  with  no  cronies  and  few 
friends.  The  wife  and  mother  was  stunned 
by  the  blow.  She  had  managed  to  live 
on  her  husband's  earnings,  but  there  were 
no  savings.  She  must  begin  to  work 
herself.  The  oldest  daughter  resented 
this.  She  would  not  have  her  mother 
work.     She  was  a  favorite  in  the  shop 
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where  she  had  been  employed  for  two 
years.  She  asked  for  a  place  for  her  sis- 
ter, and  got  it.  In  a  month's  time  there 
was  an  increase  in  her  own  wages,  and  the 
first  ray  of  light  came  into*  the  darkened 
home.  The  wages  of  the  two  girls  would 
keep  the  home.  The  black  dresses  would 
last  some  time. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  the  elder 
daughter  was  made  forewoman  at  ten  dol- 
lars a  week,  and  her  first  thought  was  to 
keep  her  younger  sister  in  school  another 
year.  She  was  a  member  of  a  working- 
girls'  club,>and  she  had  learned  much  of 
the  value  of  education  in  the  business 
world,  as  well  as  of  its  pleasures. 

The  mother's  head  was  held  high  as  she 
told  of  her  daughtei'sadvance,  and  increase 
of  wages.  There  was  a  fine  scorn  in  her 
voice  as  she  asked  her  neighbors  to  show 
her  a  son  in  the  neighborhood  earning  ten 
dollars  a  week  steady  at  twenty.  The 
forewoman  felt  her  superiority,  and  the 
young  men,  who  were  free  and  careless 
with  the  other  girls,  soon  learned  that  they 
were  not  objects  of  interest  to  this,  to 
them,  "  new  woman."  This  atmosphere 
of  superiority  seemed  to  envelop  the 
whole  family,  and  they  were  thought  proud. 
The  "little  one,"  as  she  was  called,  was 
kept  at  the  Sisters'  school,  and  proved  a 
bright,  attractive  pupil.  Stem  were  the 
older  sisters  if  she  did  not  give  her  even- 
ings to  "her  books."  The  mother,  to  whom 
she  was  always  the  baby,  gave  her  liberties 
the  older  ones  never  had,  and  this  was  the 
bone  of  contention.  The  "  little  one " 
grew  restless.  One  by  one  the  girls  she 
knew  had  gone  to  work,  and  were  inde- 
pendent. "  Katy  had  no  education,  and 
still  she  was  earning  ten  dollars  a  week," 
was  the  "  little  one's  "  argument  against 
education.  The  "  little  one  "  at  last  did 
not  appear  one  afternoon  after  school.  At 
half-past  six  she  appeared  and  announced 
that  she  had  a  place  at  three  dollars  a 
week.  The  defiant  toss  of  her  head,  the 
light  of  rebellion  in  her  eyes,  told  Katy 
that  her  ideal  for  this  young  sister  would 
never  be  realized.  The  "  little  one  "  was 
the  victim  or  the  product  of  her  environ- 
ment She  had  got  her  "  place  "  through 
a  neighbor's  daughter,  and  it  was  about  as 
good  as  a  girl  of  her  age  could  expect  to 
get.  When  the  busy  season  began,  Katy 
would  get  a  place  for  the  "  little  one  "  with 
her,  and  the  three  could  go  to  and  from 


work  together.  The  "  little  one  **  refused  to 
leave  her  place  when  the  busy  season  with 
Katy  began.  "  Katy  bossed  her  too  much," 
was  the  reason  she  gave  her  mother,  and 
the  tears  in  the  "  little  one's  "  eyes  brought 
the  mother  to  her  side.  Two  years  went 
by.  The  "  little  one  "  had  engagements 
for  almost  every  evening.  She  was  clever 
with  her  fingers,  and  the  hats  and  waists 
she  made  were  marvels  to  her  mates. 
Her  laugh  was  the  gayest,  and  the  home 
was  a^^meeting-place  for  the  "  little  one's  '* 
friends ;  they  were  always  welcome.  But 
suddenly  a  frightened  look  crept  into  the 
"  little  one's  "  eyes.  She  never  laughed, 
and  when  she  smiled  it  went  to  her 
mother's  heart  like  a  knife,  there  was 
such  sadness  in  the  smile. 

It  was  late  November.  The  older  girls 
were  at  home.  The  table  was  teady,  but 
the  **  little  one,"  who  was  always  home 
first,  did  not  come.  Katy  put  on  her  hat 
and  went  to  the  neighbor's  whose  daugh- 
ter was  the  '*  little  one's  "  chum.  She  was 
too  clever  to  ask  about  the  "  little  one." 
There  had  been  in  her  heart  a  dread  for 
weeks.  She  made  her  call,  and  was  met 
by  the  question,  "  What's  the  matter  with 
the  *  little  one'?  Why  is  she  not  at 
work  ?"  Katy  never  knew  how  she  got 
out ;  she  only  knew  she  had  not  betrayed 
the  "little  one."  She  locked  the  door 
when  she  got  home.  That  night  three 
ashen-faced  women  sat  beside  the  stove. 
The  light  was  put  out  at  the  usual  time. 
They  were  very  shrewd.  Sunday,  the  next 
day,  they  went  to  early  mass,  meeting 
questions  about  the  "  little  one  "  by  an- 
swering that  she  was  better.  Monday 
morning  glaring  head-lines  ^ced  Katy  as 
she  purchased  her  usual  penny  paper  at 
the  ferry.  A  young  girl,  who  refused  to 
give  her  name,  had  died  at  one  of  the  hos- 
pitals. No  means  of  identification.  Her 
hair  had  recently  been  cut  off  close.  The 
body  was  at  tiie  morgue.  Yes,  Katy 
worked  all  day.  Her  sister  had  been  left 
at  home  to  protect  the  mother  from  vis- 
itors. To  the  neighbors  the  **  little  one  " 
was  ill  with  a  cold. 

That  night  two  young  women,  closely 
veiled,  went  to  the  morgue  to  see  the 
body  of  the  unknown  girl.  They  knew 
her,  for  one  of  them  cried  out  when  she 
saw  the  body.  The  two  stood  a  short 
time,  and  then  went  out  to  confer.  One 
of  them  came  back  to /S&yjthe v  knew  the 
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girl,  and  wanted  "  to  bury  her  decent." 
An  undertaker  would  come  in  the  morn- 
ing and  take  charge  of  the  body.  They 
would  not  come.  Into  the  night  went 
the  two  sisters.  It  was  after  midnight 
when  they  opened  the  door  of  their  home. 
A  broken-down  old  woman,  with  gray 
hair  hanging  down  her  face,  met  them. 
Her  hands  were  raised  in  protest  against 
the  story  she  saw  in  their  faces.  They 
knelt  beside  her,  and  in  whispers  broken 
by  sobs  the  story  was  told.  The  "  little 
one*'  was  dead,  and  who  destroyed  her 
would  never  be  known.  She  had  tried 
to  hide  it,  and  died.  She  came  alone  to 
the  hospital,  sick,  in  the  early  morning, 
and  had  been  taken  in.  Yes,  her  hair 
was  gone.  Probably  she  sold  it  to  help 
herself  in  her  trouble.  How  secretive 
and  shrewd  did  this  group  of  innocent 
women  become  I  Their  lives  had  been  as 
open  as  the  day,  but  they  could  lie  with- 
out changing  color  to  protect  the  family 
name.  The  question  as  to  how  they 
should  explain  the  "little  one's"  con- 
tinued absence  did  not  occur  ta  them. 
They  thought  only  of  to-day.  The 
mother,  in  her  simple  black  bonnet  and 
shawl  wrapped  about  her  shoulders,  sat 
holding  fast  to  the  arms  of  the  rocker  in 
the  early  gray  dawn.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  gray  sky.  She  was  glad  the 
sun  would  not  shine  that  cruel  day.  Katy, 
with  her  gay  Sunday  hat,  and  the  sister, 
dressed  as  if  for  an  outing,  knocked  at 
the  neighbor's  door  and  announced  that 
the  "little  one"  was  sleeping.  They 
were  going  out  to  get  mother  a  cloak; 
would  the  neighbor  listen  if  the  "little 
one"  called? — and  then  they  locked  the 
door  lest  the  neighbor  should  be  moved 
to  enter  without  being  called.  The  three 
women  took  the  car  that  went  to  the 
shopping  district ;  they  changed,  and  took 
the  car  to  the  suburbs  At  the  gate  of 
the  cemetery  stood  an  empty  carriage. 
Stumbling  and  moaning,  the  old  mother 
was  help^  in.  She  realized  at  last  what 
had  come  to  the  "little  one."  They  sat 
an  hour  with  the  curtains  drawn.  In  the 
warm  office  stood  a  young  man,  very  wide 
awake  and  energetic.  He  was  well  booted 
and  gloved,  and  bore  the  evidences  of 
refinement 

At  last  there  appeared  a  hearse  with- 
out any  carriages.  Katy  saw  it,  got  out, 
and  motioned  to  the  man  on  the  box. 


There  was  a  heartrending  groan  as  the 
door  of  the  carriage  was  closed  and  it 
followed  after  the  hearse.  Slowly  the 
little  procession  wended  its  way  to  the 
place  where  the  cheapest  graves  are.  Not 
far  behind  it  walked  the  alert  young  man, 
with  an  expression  of  triumph,  success,  in 
his  face.  The  hearse  stopped  near  an 
open  grave.  Two  girls  helped  out  a 
broken-hearted  mother,  and  they  stood 
while  the  grave  was  filled.  The  young 
man  stood  not  far  away  on  a  knoll.  He 
had  a  very  good  position  for  his  purpose. 
He  could  see  every  movement  and  hear 
every  sob.  The  three  entered  the  car- 
riage, left  it  at  the  entrance,  and  returned 
by  the  street-cars  to  their  home.  The 
alert  young  man  sat  in  the  same  car, 
changed  when  the  mother  and  sisters 
changed.  When  they  entered  their  home 
he  followed,  lest  he  should  make  a  mis- 
take in  the  number  of  flights  of  stairs 
they  lived  above  the  street.  As  he  left 
the  house  he  carefully  noted  the  number. 
The  woman  who  kept  the  grocery-store 
next  door,  in  great  innocence,  gave  him 
the  name  of  the  family  on  the  fourth 
floor,  and  wondered  who  the  fine  young 
man  was  who  asked  so  many  ques- 
tions. "  Shure,  was  Katy  to  be  given  a 
bigger  job  ?  She  deserved  it.  She's  a  fine 
girl." 

The  evening  edition  came  out  in  tri- 
umph: 

THE    UNKNOWN    GIRL 
FULLY  IDENTIFIED. 

FOLLOWED  TO  THE  GRAVE  BY   H£R  MOTHER 
AND  SISTERS. 

Great  is  the  triumph  of  modern  journal- 
ism !  The  neighbors  came,  white  of  face 
and  gentle  of  manner.  "God  comfort 
you !"  The  blow  had  fallen.  They  had 
not  saved  the  "little  one's"  name.  A 
week  later  the  home  of  twenty  years  was 
empty.  They  would  hide  their  shame 
among  strangers.  Katy  and  her  sister  were 
crucified  daily.  The  looks  of  pity,  the 
whisperings  among  the  girls,  they  could 
not  endure.  They  gave  up  their  work. 
For  weeks  they  walked  the  streets.  The 
three  rooms  were  given  up,  and  they 
moved  into  one.  Even  this  they  could 
not  support.  The  mother  began  to  wash 
for  her  neighbors.  Katy  walked  with 
bowed  head,  all  the  old  pride  and  fire 
of  ambition  quenched ;  and>^  the  family 
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that  represented  the  aristocracy  of  the 

poor  sank  to  the  level  of  the  poor's  poor. 

Never  mind ;  the  blackened  record  of 


their  family  life  had  filled  half  a  page  in  a 
penny  journal,  developed  by  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century. 


Juggling  with  Ice 

By  Robert  Blight 


THAT  interesting  novel  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's  called  "  The  Talisman" 
relates  how  the  noble  Saladin,  who 
knew  how  to  cool  his  sherbet  with  snow, 
believed  every  word  spoken  by  his  compan- 
ion, the  Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard, 
until  he  began  to  talk  of  ice.  The  Crusader 
Knight,  being  a  Scotchman,  knew  well 
the  properties  of  the  covering  which  his 
native  lakes  put  on  every  winter,  and 
said :  **  Thinkest  thou  I  tell  thee  an  un- 
truth when  I  say  that  I,  one  of  five  hun- 
dred horsemen,  armed  in  complete  mail, 
have  ridden,  ay,  ridden  for  miles,  upon 
water  as  solid  as  the  crystal,  and  ten 
times  less  brittle  ?"  No  amount  of  argu- 
ment would  convince  the  Saracen,  and 
his  final  answer  was:  "You  are  of  a 
nation  that  loves  to  laugh,  and  you  make 
sport  with  yourselves,  and  with  others, 
by  telling  what  is  impossible,  and  report- 
ing what  never  chanced." 

This  story  of  fiction  has  had  its  counter- 
part in  real  life;  for  an  African  king 
believed  a  multitude  of  exaggerations 
told  by  a  traveler  to  exalt  his  native  land, 
but  when  he  began  to  talk  f^cts,  and  to 
describe  "  solid  water,"  the  king  ordered 
him  to  be  driven  out  of  the  country,  as  a 
dangerous  and  untruthful  person.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  what  Saladin  and 
"  His  African  Majesty  "  would  have  said 
if  they  could  have  seen  some  of  the  phe- 
nomena shown  by  ice;  for  they  are 
among  the  most  interesting  connected 
with  the  study  of  physics. 

If  you  take  a  piece  of  ice  and  lay  it  in 
the  sun  and  watch  it,  you  will  see  a  num- 
ber of  bright,  diamond-like  spots  appear 
on  the  surface.  When  one  of  these  is  ex- 
amined with  a  fairly  powerful  reading- 
glass  or  a  pocket  lens,  the  beautiful  ice- 
flowers,  of  which  the  ice  is  composed, 
may  be  seen,  rivaling  the  garden-flowers 
in  symmetry.  Round  the  central  bright 
spot  six  rays  are  seen,  forming  straight 
lines,  fern-leaves,  oak-leaves,  and  the  like. 
It  is  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten,  and 
well  worth  the  trouble  of  trying  to  see. 


On  coming  downstairs  on  a  sharp, 
frosty  morninir,  throw  open  the  shutters 
which  have  kept  out  the  cold.  If  the 
room  is  warm,  almost  instantly  there  is  a 
film  of  condensation  on  the  window ;  and 
t)y  shading  your  mouth  and  nostrils  with 
a  piece  of  paper,  you  may  enjoy  seeing, 
through  a  magnifier,  a  ventable  forest  of 
beauty  springing  up  before  your  eyes. 

Or  you  may  take  a  bucket  of  water 
and  place  it  in  the  open  air,  when  the 
temperature  is  very  low,  and  watch  the 
crystals  form  on  the  surface.  Line  after 
line  appears  to  start  from  the  margin 
towards  the  middle,  and  as  you  gaze  the 
process  becomes  more  rapid.  Each  line 
sends  out  shoots,  the  angles  are  filled  with 
fern-like  growths,  until  the  water  is  cov- 
ered with  the  most  exquisite  basket-work, 
which  disappears  only  as  the  coating  gets 
as  thick  as  window-glass. 

Icicles  can  be  grown  much  more  easily 
than  can  cucumbers  in  a  hot-house.  Select 
the  sloping  roof  of  the  porch,  on  a  side 
of  the  house  away  from  the  sun.  Pour  a 
little  water  gently  from  the  window  above, 
and  it  will  soon  freeze  on  the  eaves.  Do 
not  be  in  a  hurry,  but  when  you  see  a 
small  pendent  twig,  pour  out  a  little  more 
water.  Some  will  congeal  and  swell  the 
bulb  of  your  icicle,  while  some  will  flow 
down  to  the  point  and  lengthen  it.  Thus, 
with  a  little  patience,  if  the  frost  lasts, 
you  may  get  a  crystal  staff  reaching 
almost  to  the  ground. 

If  you  take  a  common  medicine-bottle, 
fill  it  quite  full  with  water,  cork  it  very 
tightly,  and  place  it  in  the  open  air  on  a 
sharp,  frosty  day,  you  will  not  have  to 
wait  very  long  before  you  hear  a  sharp 
crack,  and  you  will  find  that  your  bottk 
has  burst,  while  the  water  has  turned  to 
ice.  Water  contracts  with  cold  until  it 
reaches  4  degrees  Centigrade,  or  about 
39  degrees  Fahrenheit;  but  after  that, 
strange  to  say,  it  expands,  until  it  reaches 
the  freezing-point,  that  is,  0  degrees  Cen- 
tigrade, or  32  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Peo- 
ple  often  say  that  the  water-pmes  in  a 
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house  burst  with  a  thaw ;  but  the  truth  is 
that  they  more  probably  burst  with  the 
freezing  of  the  water  in  them.  As  the 
water  is  solid  as  long  as  the  frost  con- 
tinues, the  crack  is  not  discovered,  but 
the  moment  the  thaw  sets  in  we  find  it 
out  Among  things  not  generally  known 
is  the  fact  that  if  you  paint  a  water-pipe 
with  glycerine,  you  prevent  the  freezing. 

The  expansion  of  water  as  it  turns  into 
ice  can  produce  wonderful  results.  In 
1667  the  great  astronomer  Huyghens 
astonished  the  people  by  bursting  iron 
cannons  by  filling  them  with  water  and 
exposing  them  to  the  action  of  frost,  after 
carefully  plugging  up  the  openings.  In 
an  experiment  at  Quebec  with  a  "  mor- 
tar"— a  kind  of  cannon — the  metal  with- 
stood the  strain  of  the  expansion  of  the 
water,  but  the  plug  of  wood  was  blown 
out  and  found  400  feet  from  the  muzzle 
of  the  cannon. 

Because  water  contracts  with  cold  to 
four  degrees  Centigrade,  and,  after  it  has 
reached  that  temperature,  begins  to  ex- 
pand, that  point  is  the  point  of  the  great- 
est density  of  water.  As  it  expands  from 
four  degrees  Centigrade  imtil  it  turns  to 
ice,  a  volume  of  ice  is  lighter  than  an 
equal  volume  of  water  which  has  not  yet 
been  frozen.  Ice,  therefore,  floats.  Take 
a  cube  of  ice  and  mark  off  twelve  equal 
divisions  on  one  of  the  corners  or  sides. 
Now  place  the  cube  in  water,  and  you  will 
find  that  a  twelfth  part  of  it  is  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  When  sea-water 
freezes,  the  ice  rejects  about  four- fifths  of 
the  salt  held  in  solution ;  so  that  the  den- 
sity of  sea-water  ice  is  not  very  different 
from  that  of  fresh-water  ice.  Sea-water, 
however,  has  a  greater  density  than  fresh 
water,  and  if  you  placed  your  cube  in  sea- 
water,  a  greater  proportion  would  be 
above  the  surface — about  one-eleventh. 
This  fact  enables  us  to  estimate  roughly 
the  size  of  icebergs  found  floating  in  the 
ocean.  For  every  hundred  feet  seen  above 
the  sea,  we  may  reckon  a  thousand  feet 
below. 

Who  would  imagine  that  heat  could 
pass  through  solid  ice  ?  It  is  nevertheless 
true.  By  means  of  a  cloth  dipped  in 
warm  water,  we  can  make  a  double  con- 
vex lens,  say  four  inches  in  diameter,  out 
of  a  piece  of  ice,  fashioning  it  like  a 
**  reading-glass."  When  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing brightly,  take  the  ice  lens,  and  by 


using  it  as  a  "  burning-glass "  you  may 
ignite  a  match,  fire,  gunpowder,  and 
even  set  fire  to  paper.  Dr.  Scoresby,  the 
Arctic  traveler,  not  only  burnt  wood  and 
fired  gunpowder,  but  melted  lead  with 
an  ice  lens,  which  remained  intact  in  his 
hand. 

You  may  have  noticed  stones  firmly 
embedded  in  the  ice,  when  you  have  been 
skating.  The  ice  has  not  risen  around 
them,  but  they  have  sunk  into  the  ice 
themselves.  Take  some  colored  marbles 
and  lay  them  on  the  ice  when  the  sun  is 
shining,  and  you  will  find  that  they  readily 
sink  in,  owing  to  the  heat  they  take  up 
from  the  sun's  rays.  Not  only  so,  but 
the  different  colors  take  different  times  to 
become  embedded.  Should  one  marble 
be  black  and  another  white,  the  black  one 
will  sink  in  long  before  the  white. 

A  chain  of  ice  may  be  made  by  taking 
two  pieces,  pressing  them  together  with  a 
twist,  and  holding  them  in  position  for  a 
moment.  They  adhere  quickly,  and 
another  and  then  another  may  be  added. 
In  this  way  you  may  rival  the  chains  of 
glass  shown  by  the  men  on  the  street  who 
are  selling  some  '*  giant  cement "  which 
fastens  anything.  Two  pieces  of  ice  'may 
be  thus  united  even  under  the  surface  of 
warm  water. 

Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  trick  of 
this  "  natural  magic  "  may  be  performed 
thus  :  Take  a  block  of  ice  about  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  brick;  place  it  so  that  its 
ends  rest  firmly  on  two  chairs  or  tables 
or  stools,  pass  over  it  a  loop  of  wire  about 
a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  to  the 
loop  suspend  a  brick,  or  other  weight  of 
about  eight  or  ten  pounds.  At  the  end 
of  half  an  hour  or  so  the  wire  will  have 
passed  through  the  ice  and  have  fallen 
to  the  ground  with  the  weight,  leaving  the 
block  intact,  fixed  where  you  placed  it 
By  holding  the  ice  up  to  the  light  so  as 
to  get  the  rays  a  little  aslant,  you  may 
detect  the  line  of  passage,  but  the  block 
is  as  solid  as  ever. 

How  is  this?  The  pressure  of  the 
weight  develops  heat  where  the  wire  rests 
upon  the  ice.  This  heat  causes  the  ice 
to  melt  round  the  wire.  -  The  water  thus 
formed  flows  over  the  wire,  and,  being  in 
contact  with  the  ice,  it  freezes  again — 
"regeals,"  the  scientist  says — and  this 
process  goes  on  until  the  wire  has  passed 
entirely  through  and  falls  to  the  jjoimd. 
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Jean  Francois  Millet" 

Alexander  III.  of  Russia  wanted  to  be  known 
as  the  *'  Peasant  Czar,"  but  Jean  Fran9ois  Millet 
was  by  right  a  peasant  king.  "  A  peasant  I  was 
bom,  and  a  peasant  I  will  die/*  he  cried ;  "  I  will 
paint  what  1  feel,  and  paint  things  as  I  see  them." 
This  was  the  fiber  of  his  nature,  and  this  the 
impression  he  made  on  the  world. 

Yet  let  no  one  think  of  Millet  as  of  a  rude 
peasant;  he  was  a  man  of  rare  culture.  He 
loved  Nature  first  of  all,  but  he  also  loved  Nature's 
interpreters,  the  Bible,  Theocritus,  Virgil,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Bums.  He  surprised  a 
Boston  artist  by  his  acquaintance  with  Emerson 
and  Channing.  Peasant  as  he  was,  Millet  knew 
how  to  enjoy  these  interpreters  to  the  full.  Listen 
to  him : 

I  seized  upon  Theocritus  and  did  not  let  him  go  until 
I  had  devoured  his  poems.  There  is  a  ndif^  a  peculiarly 
attractive  charm  about  them  that  is  hardly  to  be  found, 
to  my  mind,  to  the  same  degree  in  VirgiL  It  is  when  I 
take  the  text,  word  for  word,  that  I  enjoy  it  most.  I 
understand  that  much  better  than  the  translation  at  the 
end.  ...  I  must,  however,  add  that  Bums  pleases  me 
infinitely.  He  has  one  special  flavor— he  smacks  of  the 
soiL  .  .  .  The  reading  of  Theocritus  shows  me  every 
day  more  and  more  that  we  are  never  so  utterly  Greek 
as  when  we  are  simply  painting  our  own  impressions, 
no  matter  where  we  nave  received  them;  and  Bums 
teaches  me  the  same. 

Millet  was  the  poet  and  painter  of  labor.  More 
recently — and  in  a  less  degree — peasantry  and 
labor  have  been  portrayed  for  us  by  "  Ian 
Maclaren,"  and  his  word-pictures  remind  us 
somewhat  of  Millet's  greater  ones.  In  the 
painter's  and  the  romancer's  work  alike  the  lines 
are  often  deepened  by  melancholy,  sometimes 
they  quiver  with  suffering,  yet  a  gleam  of  hope 
pointing  to  the  ultimate  redemption  of  humanity 
always  illuminates  them.  Such  men  teach  us  to 
labor,  to  suffer,  and,  through  all,  to  be  strong. 
They  never  whine ;  they  are  never  weakly  senti- 
mental ;  if  they  must  cry,  it  is  a  77^  Profurtdis^  an 
out'Of-the-depths,  and  it  thrills  the  worid.  They 
give  the  lie  to  the  morbid  and  minute  observa- 
tions of  a  Zola  on  peasant  conditions.  For,  mar- 
velous as  is  the  fidelity  to  life  of  Zola's  observa- 
tions, they  are  faithful  only  to  one  side,  generally 
the  foulest.  More  than  any  other  man's.  Millet's 
pictures  show  to  us  the  entire  man,  the  actual 
laborer,  at  his  most  primitive  emplojrments. 
Heavy  as  was  his  color,  lacking  in  lightness  of 
touch  aa  was  all  his  brush-work,  no  one  can  look 
upon  "The  Sower,"  "The  Gleaners,"  "The 
Young  Shepherdess  "  (or,  still  more,  upon  the  yet 
greater  drawings,  where  his  sense  of  rhythm  had 
freer  play),  without  feeling  that  here  was  an  artist 
who  portrayed  health  and  hard  work  for  all  time 
and  for  all  the  world.  Aided  by  his  almost  Rem- 
brandtesque  mastery  over  lieht  and  shade,  he  has 
given  to  us  in  his  every  achievement  that  which 
is  age-old  and  yet  ever  young — the  still,  low 
music  of  toiling  humanity. 

Millet  was  not  only  the  painter  of  labor,  he 
was  also  the  interpreter  of  Nafure.  In  the  boy's 
eariiest  recollections  his  grandmother  played  tne 
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chief  part  After  the  Norman  custom,  she  cared 
for  his  childhood  in  order  that  the  mother  might 
be  free  to  work  in  the  fields.  It  was  this  giand- 
mother,  too,  who  had  held  the  little  Millet  at  the 
baptismal  font  and  had  given  to  him  the  name  of 
Fran9ol«,  after  that  noble  saint  of  Assisi  on 
whose  f6te  he  was  bom.  What  a  happy  omen 
for  the  painter  of  Nature  to  be  nan^ed  after  one 
who  called  the  birds  his  brothers  and  sbters,  and 
praised  God  for  the  sun  and  stars  and  all  living 
creatures  I  Hitherto  we  have  had  only  fragmen- 
tary accounts  of  Millet's  childhood  at  Gr^ville,  oC 
his  student  life  in  Paris,  and  even  of  his  grand 
creative  period  at  Barbizon.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  these  fragments  is  that  by  th6  late 
Wyatt  Eaton;  other  good  accounts  have  been 
by  Messieurs  Sensier,  Yriarte,  Bigot,  and  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Henley.  Inaimctive  as  are  the  above, 
they  leave  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory  impression 
on  the  reader's  mind.  Millet  was  himself  no 
mere  interesting  fragment.  He  was  a  complete 
man,  like  the  humanity  he  painted.  He  was  not 
only  a  man :  he  was  a  man  and  an  artist  indis- 
solubly  bound  together.  The  recently  issued 
"Jean  Fran9ois  Millet,"  by  Julia  Cartwright, 
supplemented  as  it  is  by  some  fair  illustrations, 
will  go  far  to  give  us  completer  satisfaction ;  at 
all  events,  it  is  the  most  important  contribution 
yet  made  to  Millet  literature.  For  the  most  part 
it  is  a  description  of  the  painter's  life,  but  there 
is  also  some  helpful  criticism  of  his  art.  The 
text  is  well  written,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  the  index 
is  not  more  exhaustive. 

In  the  first  chapters  we  read  the  appropriately 
simple  and  touching  story  of  Millet's  childhood — 
a  childhood  upon  which  he  looked  back  as  the 
happiest  time  of  his  life.  His  own  account  of 
it  is  of  great  interest — of  the  Millet  family,  of  his 
school-days,  of  his  first  communion,  of  the  men 
and  women  on  the  farm.  So  he  grew  up,  with- 
out a  thought  of  leaving  home  or  a  wish  to  lead 
any  other  existence.  Yet,  in  the  interests  of  his 
great  future  profession,  he  was  then  being  fitted  in 
the  best  possible  way.  To  one  of  his  receptive- 
ness,  the  peasant  life  was  entering  so  intimately 
into  his  blood  that  he  could  not  help  giving  later 
to  the  worid  those  memories  of  his  mother  and 
her  children  in  "  The  Departure  "  and  "  The  Re- 
tum;"  of  his  mother's  toil  in  "The  Washer- 
women" and  "The  Flight  ^f  Birds;"  and,  in 
"  The  Angelus,"  of  that  field-work  which  was 
labor  for  man  and  woman  alike.  So  powerfully 
did  the  current  of  his  first  days  pass  to  his  last 
that,  when  finally  he  lay  dyine,  the  vision  of  those 
green  fields  of  his  childhood  floated  before  his 
eyes.  One  of  the  last  pictures  which  he  painted 
was  that  of  the  old  gray  church  at  Gr^ville,  with 
the  crosses  maricing  the  graves  of  his  ancestors 
under  the  tall  poplar-trees,  and,  beyond,  the  pale 
blue  sea. 

There  is  no  more  impressive  part  of  this  im- 
pressive book  than  that  which  describes  the  re- 
vealing to  himself  and  others  of  Millet's  genius. 
His  love  of  nature  and  the  poetry  of  his  soul  were 
evident  to  all,  but  some  time  passed  before  his 
artistic  faculty  took  definite  shape.  His  sister, 
£milie,  remembered  how  once,  when   Franccri^ 
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was  a  child  of  four  or  five,  his  father  asked  his 
little  ones  what  profession  they  would  choose 
when  they  grew  up,  upon  which  the  boy  replied 
with  decision,  **  I  mean  to  make  pictures  of  men." 
Then,  by  degrees,  this  vague  longing  began  to 
find  expression.  The  sight  of  some  old  engrav- 
inp  in  an  illustiated  Bible  first  moved  him  to 
take  up  his  pencil,  and  before  long  he  tried  his 
hand  at  drawing  the  objects  about  him.  Still,  no 
one  thouffht  of  making  him  an  artist,  and  it  was 
not  until  he  was  about  eighteen  years  old  that 
the  parents  recognized  his  genius.  His  father 
most  have  been  a  good  man  to  have  made  him 
this  little  speech : 

**  My  poor  Francois,  I  see  that  this  idea  has  taken 
hold  of  TOO.  1  should  like  to  have  sent  you  long  ago  to 
learn  this  trade  of  a  painter,  which  people  say  is  such  a 
fine  thmg,  but  it  was  impossible.  You  are  tne  eldest  of 
my  ^7^  2nd  1  could  not  do  without  you ;  but  now  that 
your  brothers  are  growing  up,  I  win  no  longer  hinder 


you  from  learning  what  you  are  so  anxious  to  know. 
We  will  go  to  Cherbourg  and  see  if  you 
enough  talent  to  be  able  to  earn  a  living." 


So  the  question  was  settled,  and  the  world 
might  well  have  breathed  more  freely.  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  Millet*s  genius  was  recog- 
nixed  at  once ;  that  he  made  rapid  progress  ;  that 
he  was'  the  pride  of  his  family.  Then  he  went  to 
Paris,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  a  gentle  and 
dreamy  vouth — just  the  ^outh  to  find  the  atmos- 
pheie  of  a  great  city  distasteful,  the  nature  to 
long  for  the  starlit  sky  and  the  wild  seashore,  and 
to  abhor  the  licentious  affectation  of  much  of 
Parisian  art  and  much  of  Parisian  life.  This  was 
more  than  ever  confirmed  when,  four  years  later, 
he  married  a  pretty  young  dressmaker  of  Cher- 
bourg, with  whose  parents  he  had  lodged.  As 
we  read  about  the  relations  of  Millet  with  Dela- 
roche.  Couture,  and  others,  we  find  some  instruc- 
tion concerning  the  art  of  those  days,  but  it  is  with 
Millet's  own  ambitions,  satisfactions,  deprivations, 
and  sufferings  that  we  are  most  impressed.  Much 
ai  the  misery  was  due  to  his  own  fault  in  running 
into  debt,  and  in  being  easily  swindled.  Ija  later 
Tears,  though  the  very  recollection  of  the  Paris 
hardships  was  unendurable,  he  would  say, 
**  There  are  bad  people  in  the  worid,  but  there 
are  good  ones  too,  and  one  good  man  consoles 
you  for  many  who  are  bad." 

Diax  was  the  friend  who  had  the  honor  of  really 
Introducing  Millet  to  the  worid.  One  day  Diaz  and 
Toomeuz  knocked  at  the  humble  lodging  in  the 
Roe  Princesse,  and  asked  for  the  artist.  The 
answer  was  a  sad  one.  **  The  wife  is  dead,  and 
the  husband  is  gone  away,  no  one  knows  whither.** 
The  husband  had  gone  to  his  old  home,  a  widower 
before  he  was  thirty.  By  and  by  he  married  again. 
Of  the  second  Madame  Millet  we  have  a  number 
of  portraits  in  her  husband's  jnctures,  and  our 
aothor  tells  us  that  she  was  intelligent  enough  to 
juipredate  his  genius  and  to  share  his  deepest 
tbonghts.  Her  devotion  was  his  best  comfort  in 
the  trials  of  his  life.  But  the  daily  pressure  of 
grinding  poverty  weighed  more  heavily  than  ever 
on  Millet's  spirit,  and  finally  his  friend  Charies 
Jacque  and  he  decided  that  th^  must  get  out  into 
the  country  with  their  famines.  Jacque  told 
MiOeC  that  he  knew  of  a  littie  place  on  the  edge 
oi  die  forest  of  Fontainebleau  which  he  thought 
woold  exacthr  meet  their  requirements.  He  could 
not  remember  the  name  of  the  village,  but 
knew  that  it  ended  In  smi .  They  found  Barbi- 
son;  they  were  charmed  with  its  beauty  and 


primitive  air,  and  the  litUe  holiday  then  begun 
lasted  twenty- five  years. 

If  Paris  represented  the  technical  side  of  paint- 
ing to  Millet,  Barbizon  represented  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  his  art,  and  not  only  the 
application  of  all  that  he  had  learned  in  Paris, 
but  all  that  he  had  absorbed  in  Gr^ville,  when  he 
was  learning  lessons  at  his  grandmother*s  knee, 
and  when  the  birds  were  singing  in  the  old  elm- 
tree.  To  Millet-lovers  Barbizon  has  become  a 
pilgrimage  place.  Who  of  us,  in  a  visit  to  Fon- 
tainebleau, does  not  walk  or  drive  the  six  miles 
to  that  litUe  cluster  of  houses  and  bams  about 
which  Millet's  tried  friends,  Rousseau,  Corot, 
Barye,  Diaz,  and  the  rest,  lived?  Who  of  us 
does  not  visit  P6re  Ganne's  hotel,  that  famous 
resort  of  art-students  and  painters,  if  for  nothing 
else  than  to  listen  to  the  landlord  boast  that  he 
had  entertained  more  artists  than  any  other  inn- 
keeper in  the  world  ?  Who  of  us,  in  that  noble 
forest,  has  not  cried  with  Millet,  ••  My  God,  how 
good  it  is  to  be  here !"  It  was  exactly  the  home 
for  the  painters.  It  combined  the  glories  of  the 
forest  and  the  plain — that  plain  which  we  see  in 
most  of  the  Millet  pictures,  that  plain  stretching 
from  Barbizon  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  As 
our  author  says,  on  this  wide,  campagna-like  ex- 
panse, the  peasants  were  at  work  all  the  year 
round ;  here,  within  a  day's  walk  of  Paris,  some 
remnants  of  the  beauty  and  poetry  of  pastoral 
life  still  lingered.  Shepherds  might  still  be  seen 
abiding  in  the  fields  by  night,  keeping  watch  over 
their  flocks ;  the  sower  still  went  forth  to  sow, 
and  the  gleaners  followed  in  the  steps  of  the 
reapers,  as  Ruth  of  old  in  the  field  of  Boaz.  On 
the  border  of  this  wide  place  Millet  voiced  the 
sentiments  of  us  all : 

Every  picture  should  contain  a  suggestion  of  dis- 
tance. We  should  feel  the  possibility  oTthe  landscape 
being  indefinitely  extended  on  either  side.  £very 
glimpse  of  the  horizon,  however  narrow,  shoul J  form  a 
part  of  the  great  circle  that  bounds  our  vision. 

A  happv  change  had  come  over  French  art 
from  the  last  notable  portrayal  of  life  in  a  Paris 
suburb — the  frivolous  court  circles  at  Versailles 
in  the  preceding  century — to  the  republican  democ- 
racy at  Barbizon  in  this.  The  whole  pre-Millet 
epoch  was  full  of  unrealities.  Our  artist  has 
delivered  us  from  the  artificiality  of  Watteau  and 
the  imitation  sheepfolds  at  Trianon,  and  gives  us 
instead  a  delineation  of  honest  yeomanry,  peasant 
life,  real  labor,  in  which  every  one  sees  qualities 
unseen  in  the  other  art — soul-beauty,  worid- 
haimony,  heroism. 

Millet's  beauty  was  not  of  the  conventional 
sort.  Sometimes  friends  would  urge  him  to 
make  his  peasants  more  attractive,  and  remind 
him  that  even  village  maidens  had  prettv  faces, 
and  that  some  laborers  were  handsome  fellows. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  woukl  reply, "  that  is  all  very  fine,  but 
you  must  remember  beauty  does  not  consbt  merely  in 
the  shape  or  colorinff  of  the  face.  It  lies  in  the  general 
effect  of  the  form,  in  suitable  and  appropriate  action. 
Your  pretty  peasant-girls  are  not  fit  to  take  up  fagots, 
to  glean  undei  the  August  sun,  or  draw  water  From 
thft  well  When  I  paint  a  mother,  1  shall  try  to  make 
her  beautiful  simply  by  the  kx>k  which  she  bends  upon 
her  child.    Beauty  is  expression." 

Nor  was  his  harmony  conventional.  It  included 
all  the  hard,  weary,  grincting  work  of  humanity. 
How  well  we  recognize  this  in  **  The  Angel  us  '*! 
*'  Even  so  had  he  seen  hb  father  standing,  with 
bared  head  and  cap  in  his  hand.  Even  so  had 
his  pious  mother  bowed  herself  and  folded  rhe 
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han^s  at  the  sound  of  the  evening  bell,  and 
repeated  the  words  of  the  angelic  salutation : 
*  Angelus  Domini  nuntiavit  Mariae :  Ave  Maria 
gratia  plena.*"  With  Millet  labor  came  close 
to  religion,  and  religion  to  labor.  As  Gautier 
said,  sowing,  reaping,  and  grafting  are  sacred 
relations  wWch  have  a  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
their  own,  together  with  a  touch  of  Virgilian 
melancholy. 

The  heroic  quality  in  Millet's  pictures  came  out 
of  real  suffering,  financial,  physical,  mental. 
Millet  once  wrote  to  Rousseau : 

Life  is  very  sad.  There  are  few  dties  of  refuge*  and 
in  the  end  you  understand  those  who  sighed  after  a 
place  of  refreshment,  of  light  and  peace.  And  you  un- 
derstamd,  too.  why  Dante  makes  some  of  his  personages 
say,  in  speaking  of  the  days  which  they  spent  on  earth, 
•'  the  time  of  my  debt."  Ah  weU,  let  us  hold  out  as  long 
as  we  can. 

Millet  was  one  of  those  fortunate  men  who 
work  in  obedience  to  a  profound  and  changeless 
conviction.  This  man,  so  receptive,  and  so  true 
to  the  life  of  Nature  and  of  labor  all  about  him, 
became  a  very  Michelangelo  in  concentrated 
expression.  Despite  his  compararively  recent 
death,  he  has  already  taken  deserved  place  with 
the  classics.  Among  modem  artists  he  stands 
supreme  as  on^  who  has  given  noblest  expression 
to  his  thought.  When  the  passing  fashions  of 
our  day  shall  have  been  long  since  forgotten,  his 
canvases  will  live  like  Nature  h'erself.  But  the 
influence  of  his  life  far  transcends  the  mere  tech- 
nical domain  of  art ;  it<reached  out,  and  it  reaches 
out,  into  that  wider  domain  of  character,  and 
makes  men. 

The  History  of  Mankind ' 

The  German  edition  of  this  great  work  upon 
Anthropology  appeared  about  ten  years  ago,  and 
its  superiority  as  a  general  comprehensive  account 
was  soon  conceded.  This  precedence  is  probably 
still  sure,  notwithstanding  the  strides  that  anthro- 
pology has  taken  in  the  intervening  period.  The 
reader  is  at  first  struck  with  the  wealth  of  illustra- 
tions, a  feature  absolutely  necessary  to  a  book  of 
this  sort.  Errors  in  the  identification  of  the  objects 
in  the  cuts  have  been  corrected  in  the  list  of 
illustrations ;  they  ought  to  have  been  corrected 
in  the  text.  The  chapters  follow  with  headings 
printed,  but  in  a  work  so  rich  with  varied  data  a 
detailed  table  of  contents  is  next  to  necessary. 
Besides,  the  chapters  should  have  been  broken 
into  sections  by  the  translator,  and  the  sections 
distinctively  headed.  In  other  respects  the  work 
of  the  translator,  as  a  translator,  and  not  a  reviser, 
is  good,  and  the  volumes  are  handsome  pieces  of 
the  bookmaker's  art.  As  a  matter  of  course  it 
will  be  presumed  that  the  scope  of  the  first  vol- 
ume does  not  extend  beyond  the  horizon  of 
primitive  culture.  Yet  even  for  the  modem  econ- 
omist this  subject  possesses  obvious  value  and 
interest.  The  problems  of  modem  finance  and 
social  relations  cannot  be  rightly  solved  if  early 
institutions,  which  have  been  the  foundation  of 
modem  culture,  be  ignored.  Perhaps  in  these 
often  simpler  forms  it  will  be  possible  to  detect 
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the  proton  pseudos  of  some  financial,  sexual,  or 
industrial  system  of  our  time  and  country. 

In  treating  of  ethnology  the  author  asserts 
strongly  the  unity  of  mankind,  a  unity  not  caused 
entirely  by  a  descent  from  a  single  pair  nor  be- 
cause of  psychic  uniformity,  nor  from  physiologi- 
cal similarity,  though  the  latter  is  an  element  in 
the  composition,  but  what  he  does  point  out  as 
the  chidf  cause  of  the  unity  of  mankind  is  the 
constant  movements,  currents  of  migration  and 
intermixture.  America,  he  thinks,  must  have 
been  discovered  many  times  from  the  West  be- 
fore the  Northmen  and  Columbus  from  the  East 
found  it.  For  in  a  few  centuries  the  Malay  race 
has  spread  over  sundered  ocean  islands  scattered 
from  Madagascar  to  the  Easter  Islands.  In  reply 
to  this,  it  may  be  urged  that  it  is  probable  that 
a  psychic  similarity  exists  in  the  races  that  has 
not  arisen  from  assodarion  or  derivation.  The 
presumption  of  permeation  of  the  several  races  is 
plausible,  but  what  sufficient  evidence  is  there  to 
support  it  ?  In  default  of  testimony,  is  it  scien- 
tific to  make  the  point?  At  the  very  best,  the 
reader  says,  this  theory  is  premature,  and  unneces- 
sary. Professor  Ratzel  justly  rejects  presump- 
tion of  any  natural  moral  superiority  of  any 
one  race  over  another.  The  difference  is  between 
individuals.  In  one  man  of  us  there  may  be  a 
little  less,  in  another  a  little  more,  of  the  ape  or 
of  the  tiger.  As  for  the  rest,  the  distinction  be- 
tween races  arises  from  quantity  and  quality  <rf 
culture.  In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  proper  to 
add  that  some  readers  will  reject  Professor 
Ratzers  tendency  to  see  in  the  tribes  of  the  earth 
the  process  of  becoming  homogeneous^  and  will 
inquire  if  many  differences  are  not  more  linguistic 
than  psychical  or  physical.  The  savage  repre- 
sents the  condition  out  of  which  civilized  peoples 
have  emerged.  The  chief  factors  in  this  evolu- 
tion, says  Professor  Ratzel,  are  language  and 
religion.  This  statement  may  be  accepted  as 
true  when  it  is  understood  and  remembered  that 
the  primitive  man  does  not  differentiate  between 
hb  religion  and  social  life.  With  him  the  State 
is  the  Church.  Religion  arises,  not  from  a  fear  of 
the  world-forces,  not  from  dreams,  or  the  shadow 
of  the  body,  but  is  an  inalienable  element  in  the 
normal  man.  It  is  intuitive.  The  religions  as 
well  as  the  languages  and  political  conditions  of 
the  primitive  peoples  prove  that  evolution  has 
not  always  been  without  checks.  There  have 
been  relapses,  rstrogression,  as  well  as  progress, 
in  all.  Perhaps  in  some  cases  this  has  given  rise 
to  the  almost  universal  myth  of  a  paradise  and 
a  *'  fall."  Yet  there  is  still  another  psychic  ex- 
planation possible. 

The  advice  given  to  Christian  missionaries, 
pages  61  ff.,is  worthy  of  general  consideration.  In 
passingit  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  annoying  to  be 
referred  to  a  plate  on  '*  American  antiquities  **  and 
to  find  no  such  plate  in  the  book.  In  his  treatment 
of  the  social  organization  of  the  Polynesians  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  author  is  satisfactory. 
He  does  not  definitely  and  distinctiy  give  the 
political  organizations  of  the  tribes,  or  the  com- 
mon basis  of  their  statecraft.  Fault  may  be 
found  also  with  Professor  Ratzel  for  the  large 
space  that  he  gives  to  discussing  the  migrations 
of  the  people  of  Oceanica  and  the  Pacific  Islands, 
for,  after  all  has  been  said,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  much  besides  vague  myths  to  go  upon  in 
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our  conjectures.  As  a  matter  of  course,  it  will 
not  be  thought  likely  that  the  inhabitants  of  each 
and  every  island  were  autochthonous. 

Alluding  to  the  secret  societies  of  the  South  Sea 
Islmnden,  the  author  leaves  us  in  ignorance  of  the 
purpose  and  function  of  these  societies.  Were 
they  religious  or  political  ?  In  primitive  culture 
the  two  aspects  are  usually  united,  but  .one  pre- 
dominates. The  author's  discussion  of  the  family 
and  the  State  in  Oceanica  is  more  satisfactory  than 
the  chapters  on  the  Polynesians.  One  fails  to 
find  hi^  way  easily  in  this  gpreat  volume,  since 
there  is  no  table  of  contents  that  amounts  to 
more  than  the  barest  outline,  and  there  i^  no 
index  at  all,  as  this  is  only  Volume  One.  The 
amy  of  data  is  bewildering ;  no  words  are  wasted ; 
there  is  no  surplus  verbiage ;  but,  like  many  Ger- 
man books,  there  is  lack  of  analytical  arrange- 
ment. The  idea  of  animism  is  accepted  as  the 
characteristic  of  the  religions  of  the  Polynesians 
and  Me*anesians  alike  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  islanders,  taking  them  all 
into  consideration,  represent  an  extended  scale  of 
culture.  As  Professor  Ratzel  in  another  place 
notes,  at  the  arrival  of  the  Western  races  these 
people  had  in  some  instances  advanced  far  towards 
monotheism,  and  in  a  few  generations  might 
have  reached  the  stage  of  development  manifested 
in  Hinduism.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  author 
deserts  his  intercommunication  theory  and  falls 
back  implicitly  upon  the  indigenous  hypothesis. 
The  jusU  miheu  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are 
indigenous  as  well  as  borrowed  elements  in  the 
religions  and  politics  of  most  primitive  peoples. 
This  one  may  safely  admit,  even  if  he  go  not  as 
far  as  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  and  suppose  that  Egyp- 
tian culture  travels  to  the  Nile  Valley  from  the 
Mayas  of  Central  America.  In  conclusion,  the 
value  of  this  book  is  considerable.  Nothing  else 
on  the  subject  of  anthropology  is  at  once  so  com- 
prehensive, so  rich  in  material,  and  so  popular  in 
form;  but  it  is  not  altogether  a  book  for  the 
spedaUst,  though  the  abundant  and  excellent 
illustrations  render  it  generally  valuable.  The 
fact  is  that  the  translator  should  have  allowed 
himself  more  latitude,  and  have  freely  revised 
and  supplemented  Professor  Ratzel's  work.  Also. 
many  corrections  of  the  text  are  needed,  and 
ought  not  to  be  put  off  to  the  next  edition.  The 
correction  of  the  descriptions  of.  the  pictures 
ought  to  be  done  for  this  edition.  The  work  is 
altogether  too  important  and  costly  to  be  hastily 
nm  through  the  press. 

The  Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  this  head  and  under  that 
ol  Books  Received  inchade  all  received  by  The  Outk>ok 
dariaff  the  week  ending  January  1.  This  weekly  report 
of  carrest  Ut^hiture  will  be  supplemented  by  fuller  re- 
views of  the  more  important  works.] 

REUGIOUS   AND   THEOLOGICAL 

The  Ambassador  of  Christy  by  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, Archbishop  of  Baltimore  (John  Murphy  & 
Co.,  Baltimore),  will  doubtless  be  read  by  a  large 
nomber  of  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  and  it 
might  be  read,  not  without  interest  and  benefit,  bv 
Protestants.  It  is  a  simple  and  anecdotal  vol- 
ume of  advice  and  suggestion  about  the  manners, 
customs,  habits,  sodaT  and  moral  qualities,  and 
methods  of  work  which  a  priest  ought  to  culti- 


vate. It  is  not  intended  to  be  a  scholarly  trea- 
tise upon  the  priesthood,  but  is  rather  a  readable 
guide  to  practical  conduct,  written  somewhat  in 
the  style  and  spirit  of  Samuel  Smiles's  widely 
known  books  on  self-development. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS,   ETC. 

One  of  the  best  helps  to  an  understanding  of 
events  in  classical  times  is  Mr.  Georges  Caste- 
gnier's  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Roman  History 
(American  Book  Company,  New  York),  a  thin 
little  volume  which  might  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 
The  type  does  not  suffer  from  compactness,  how- 
ever, and  while  the  work  is  by  no  means  exhaust- 
ive, it  contains  the  facts  about  important  persons 
and  places  which  one  ought  to  have  at  com- 
mand. 

The  English  Language  and  Its  Grammar ^  by 
Irene  M.  Mead  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston), 
is  a  successful  attempt  to  supply  in  concise  form 
an  account  of  that  broader  development  of  our 
language  not  contained  in  most  of  the  grammars. 
There  is  an  inseparable  connection  between  gram- 
mar and  psychology,  and  the  present  logical  trea- 
tise will  so  stimulate  the  reflective  powers  that  in- 
dependent thought  and  original  expression  may  go 

more  harmoniously  hand  in  hand. Theodor 

Storm*s  Immensee  has  now  been  edited  for  school 
use  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Dauer.  (American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York.)  The  story  is  a  great  favorite 
among  Germans ;  among  less  sentimental  Amer- 
icans it  could  hardly  hope  for  such  popularity. 

Cariyle's  Essay  on  Robert  Bums  is  published 
in  the  Eclectic  English  Classics  (American  Book 
Company,  New  York),  with  an  introduction 
which  is  a  sketch  of  Cariyle  and  Bums.  The 
nird  Reader  of  the  Cyr  Series  of  children's 
readers  has  just  been  published  by  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A  book  on  cooking  which  gives  its  instruction 
through  the  medium  of  letters  is,  to  say  the  least, 
a  novelty.  The  author  of  The  Way  We  Did  at 
Cookingichool^  Virginia  Reed  (John  B.  Alden, 
New  York),  has  chosen  this  method  of  convey- 
ing information  to  housekeepers  in  the  chemistry 
of  the  kitchen,  and  the  making  of  foods  which 
are  at  once  palatable  and  concocted  on  scientific 

principles. Another  book  in  the  same  general 

field  is  Eating  and  Drinking^  by  Albert  Harris 
Hoy,  M.D.  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago), 
whiclTis,  in  form,  a  treatment  of  foods  from  the 
medical  standpoint,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
effect  of  foods  on  the  blood. 

Mr.  Lewis  Henry  Boutell's  Life  of  Roger  Sher- 
man  is  reserved  for  longer  notice.  (A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

Part  III.  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  United 
SteUes  Geological  Survey  for  the  past  fiscal  year 
has  just  been  issued  (Government  Printing 
House,  Washington),  and  includes  a  remarkably 
comprehensive  estimate  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  our  country. 

Is  the  taste  for  miniatures  to  be  revived  ?  It 
looks  that  way ;  at  any  rate,  the  taste  for  minia- 
ture treatment  in  history  and  biography  has  come 
into  vogue  in  these  busy  days  of  decadence.  We 
want  to  know  all  things  instantly ;  and  to  satisfy 
this  *<  felt  want  **  the  publishers  are  giving  us  the 
essence  of  all  knowledge  in  the  shape  of  little 
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books  for  little  nooks.  The  curious  and  long 
and  complex  history  of  the  contest  between  King 
and  Parliament^  told  shortly  by  G.  H.  Wakeling, 
of  Oxford,  is  the  last  new  issue  of  the  "  Ojrfowi 
Manuals  of  History.*'  The  narrative  is  as  good 
as  the  space  will  allow.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.) 

Literary  Notes 

— One  of  the  greatest  actors  of  our  time,  M. 
Got,  the  doyen  of  the  Th^&tre  Francais,  has  been 
writing  his  memoirs.  They  will  be  published 
under  the  title  of '^Journal  a'un  Comedian." 

— The  "Book  Buyer"  in  its  new  form  has 
placed  itself  in  the  forefront  of  periodicals  of  its 
class.  Its  typographical  dress  is  extremely  har- 
monious ;  it  expresses  precisely  the  aim  and  spirit 
of  the  publication,  and  this  charming  dress  is  in 
itself  an  appeal  to  the  frieiidliness  of  book-lovers. 
In  the  matter  of  its  contents  the  "  Book  Buyer  '* 
shows  also  a  great  gain.  The  reading,  matter 
which  it  furnishes  is  varied,  the  topics  are  well 
selected,  and  the  workmanship  is  distinctly  good. 

— During  the  past  twenty  years  M.  £mile 
Ollivier,  the  last  Prime  Minister  of  Napoleon  III., 
has  been  at  work  on  what  will  probably  be  the 
most  important  history  of  the  Second  Empire. 
The  first  volume  of  M.  011ivier*s  "L'Empire 
Liberal "  has  now  appeared,  and  is  to  be  followed 
by  nine  more.  "  But  three  men  on  the  French 
side,"  M.  Ollivier  remarked  recently,  "knew 
thoroughly  the  inside  history  of  the  cleclaration 
of  the  war.  They  were  the  Emperor,  the  Duke 
de  Gramont,  and  myself.  The  first  two  are  dead, 
and  I  am  now  to  speak." 

— When  M.  £mile  Zola  heard  that  he  got  only 
four  votes  this  time  in  the  election  of  members 
for  the  French  Academy,  instead  of  eight  the  last 
rime,  he  said :  "  What !  I  have  really  four  !  I 
am  surprised,  for  I  never  expected  it,  having 
taken  no  part  in  the  poll.  The  election  was  ar- 
ranged beforehand,  and  therefore  it  was  useless 
to  pay  any  attention  to  it.  To  tell  the  truth,  these 
Academic  elections  have  no  effect  on  me.  I 
confine  m3rself  to  putting  up  for  every  seat  vacant, 
and  then  I  wait  to  see  the  result  without  the 
slightest  emotion.  Of  course  I  shall  continue  a 
candidate,  but  I  no  longer  pay  the  traditional 
visits.  I  paid  them  once,  and  that  is  enough.  I 
am  again  a  candidate  for  the  seat  of  Jules  Simon. 
As  regards  that  of  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  the  cus- 
tomary period  of  mourning  has  only  just  expired, 
and  I  shall  wait  a  few  days  more  before  coming 
forward  for  his  seat.  And  I  shall  continue  to  go 
on  in  this  way.  Where  it  will  lead  me  to,  good- 
_  ness  only  knows." 

— Mr.  Edward  H.  Bierstadt,  whose  recent  death 
at  his  home  in  Summit,  N.  J.,  brought  sincere 
sorrow  to  his  many  friends,  had  practically  com- 
pleted the  first  volume  of  "  The  Bibliography  of 
Old  English  Literature,"  in  the  preparation  of 
which  the  Grolier  Society,  of  this  city,  is  engaged, 
and  he  had  collected  a  considerable  amount  of 
material  for  the  second  volume.  The  thorough- 
ness and  intelligence  which  Mr.  Bierstadt  put  into 
his  work  were  evidenced  by  his  bibliography  of 
Whittier.  He  was  a  rireless  and  enthusiastic 
student,  whose  lamp  of  work  never  went  out  or 
even  burned  low,  in  spite  of  his  ill  health.  He 
not  only  knew  the  externals  of  his  books  thor- 


oughly, but  he  was  at  home  also  with  their  con- 
tents. He  was  not  only  a  bom  lover  of  books, 
but  of  literature,  which  is  a  very  different  matter. 
His  library  showed  rare  intelligence  and  discrim- 
ination. He  was  in  all  senses  a  fastidious  man, 
one  who  knew  the  best,  and  who  would  accept 
nothing  save  the  best. 

—Three  years  ago  the  German  Emperor  vetoed 
the  award  of  the  triennial  Schiller  Prize  ($1,700) 
to  Ludwig  Fulda  for  his  "  Talisman,"  because  he 
saw  in  it  a  satire  on  the  doctrine  of  the  cUvine 
right  of  kings.  This  year  the  prize  has  been 
awarded  to  his  pet  and  flatterer,  Ernst  von 
Wildenbruch.  Gerhart  Hauptmann  was  recom- 
mended as  worthy  to  share  the  prize,  but  declined 
the  honor.  "  The  Critic,"  which  announces  the 
above,  adds :  "  The  Emperor  is  now  writing  a 
play  himself;  we  should  not  wonder  if  sometime 
he  were  to  tread  the  boards.  History  does  repeat 
itself." 

—From  the  New  York  "  Tribune  "  we  learn  that 
,  The  giddy  young  editors  of  "The  Lark"  have 
launched  another  little  periodical  under  the  title  of 
"PhylUda;  or,  The  Milkmaid."  It  is  a  bi-weekly  of 
four  pages  and  is  printed  in  old-fashioned  type,  with  an 
attempt  at  old-fashioned  rhetoric  One  gem  is  as 
follows :  "  The  American  idea  is  Strong  in  the  West, 
not  merely  as  a  Theory,  but  an  Idea  strong  enough 
to  mold  the  Opinion  and  Color  Existence.  .  .  .  The 
West  is  worth  conciliating.  The  big  Hobbledehoy 
is  growing  up.  and  he  has  an  Opinion  to  give  and 
wants  to  give  it"  Bless  the  little  chap's  heart  1  Of 
course  he  shall  have  his  Opinion,  and  give  it,  too,  but 
we  wish  he  would  find  some  better  way  than  starting  a 
new  periodica]  of  the  iuvenile  sort  every  few  months. 
In  another  number  the  "  Tribune  "  says  that 

The  "  Chap-Book  "  has  fought  its  enemies  with  an- 
f ailing  audacity,  but  before  the  doings  of  its  friends  it  is 
powerless  and  has  surrendered.  "It  has  long  since 
ceased  to  desire  comparison  with  the  numerous  obvious 
imitations  of  it— the  so-called  miniature  magazines"— 
so  the  publishers  pathetically  state— and  with  the  issue 
of  January  15  the  periodical  will  take  a  new  lease  of  life, 
aj>pearing  in  a  form  similar  to  that  of  the  English  week- 
hes.  The  form  will  be  easy  enough,  but  how  about  the 
contents?  It  is  announced  that  "the  *  Chap-Book's ' 
endeavor  is  to  be  ai  once  sane  and  entertaining."  There 
is  a  suggestion  of  antithesis  here,  and  the  suspicion  of 
it  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  hitherto  the  "Chap- 
Book  "  has  certainly  seemed  to  regard  sanity  as  incom- 
patible with  the  power  of  entertaining.  However,  a 
novelette  by  Mr.  Henry  James  is  to  appeal*  in  the  peri- 
odical, and  perhaps  the  new  dignity  of  the  latter  may 
lead  it  to  abandon  some  of  the  trashy  contributions 
which  have  done  so  much  to  spoil  its  vivacity  and  di- 
minish its  cleverness. 
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Untversalists  in  the  -United  States 
The  "  Independent  *'  in  its  issue  of  January  7 
has  a  symposium  on  the  denominations  of  the 
United  States.  We  shall  make  refexence  to  two 
or  three  facts  which  are  there  included.  In  a 
succinct  paragraph  the  facts  are  stated  concern- 
ing the  UniverssUists  in  this  country,  and  as  the 
writer  is  President  I.  M.  Atwoud,  of  Canton 
Theological  Seminary,  they  may  be  presumed  to 
be  correct.  There  are  at  present  1,006  parishes 
in  the  denomination,  a  gain  of  thirteen  during  the 
year.  The  church  membership  is  49,441.  The 
parish  contributions  for  missions  during  the  year, 
so  far  as  reported,  were  $69,300.  There  is  a 
home  mission  on  the  Pacific  coast,  a  mission 
in  the  South  and  one  in  the  Southwest,  one 
anKmg  the  colored  people  in  Virginia,  and  a  for- 
eign mission  in  Japan.  The  publishing  house  of 
the  denomination  is  in  Boston,  and  the  publica- 
tions of  the  last  year  have  been  unusually  large. 
The  various  denominational  meetings  have  in- 
dicated prosperity,  as  they  have  been  larger  than 
for  many  years.  Especial  mention  is  made  of  that 
of  the  Young  People's  Christian  Union  which 
was  h^d  in  Jersey  City,  of  another  of  the  same 
society  in  Atlanta,  and  of  the  National  Confer- 
ences held,  one  in  Oakland,  one  in  Atlanta,  one 
in  Chicago,  one  in  Syracuse,  and  one  in  Portland, 
Me.  This  denomination  is  not  large,  and  prob- 
ably never  will  be,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
teachings  of  so  many  of  the  denominations  in 
regard  to  the  future  life  have  changed.  That 
change  has  removed  the  chief  ground  for  the 
separate  existence  of  the  denomination.  Where 
the  emphasis  of  a  church  is  on  the  doctrine  of 
f  atnre  penalty  as  it  was  taught  in  the  old  times, 
UmveraaUsm  flourishes ;  but  where  the  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  doctrine  of  retribution,  and 
the  fact  that  all  can  see  that  sin  and  suffering  are 
tied  together,  and  that  the  suffering  must  exist  at 
least  as  long  as  the  sin  does,  then  the  denomina- 
tion  has  no  special  mission.  It  came  into  being 
as  a  protest,  and  in  many  ways  has  made  its 
influence  widely  and  beneficently  felt. 

The  Churches  in  the  United  States 
jyr,  H.  K.  Carroll  is  the  most  eminent  and  re* 
liable  statistician  of  the  churches  of  our  country. 
He  has  recently  published  in  the  **  Independent  " 
some  interesting  figures,  from  which  we  make  a 
few  extracts.  The  largest  single  denomination 
is  the  Ronian  Catholic,  which  is  divided  into 
six  different  bodies,  including  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox, the  Greek  Orthodox,  and  the  Armenian. 
The  second  largest  is  the  Methodist,  divided  into 
seventeen  bodies ;  the  third  is  the  Baptist,  divided 
into  thirteen ;  the  fourth  is  the  Presbjrterian,  with 
its  twelve  divisions;  the  fifth  is  the  Lutheran, 
with  its  nineteen  divisions ;  the  sixth  the  Disciples 
of  Christ ;  the  seventh  the  Protestant  Episcopal, 
with  its  two  divisions,  and  the  eighth  the  Congre- 
gationaL  The  Roman  Catholics,  however,  when 
compared  with  the  Protestants  constitute  less 
than  one-third  of  the  population.  When  from 
the  actual  membership  we  turn  to  the  table  which 
indicates  the  gains,  we  find  that  the  Roman  Cath- 
ottcs  agsun  lead ;  while  Uie  Methodists  have  made 


the  second  largest  gain,  the  Baptists  the  third, 
the  Disciples  of  Christ  the  fourth,  the  Lutherans 
the  fifth,  the  Congregationalists  the  sixth,  and 
the  Episcopalians  the  seventh.  The  net  increase 
in  the  membership  of  the  churches  in  1896  was 
not  far  from  three-quarters  of  a  million,  a  much 
larger  increase  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  The 
figures  show  that  one-third  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  including  men,  women, 
and  children,  are  church  members,  while  of  the 
total  membership  more  than  two-thirds  are  Prot- 
estant and  less  than  one-third  Roman  Catholic. 
These  figures  are  encouraging.  They  show  that 
the  churches  are  not  asleep,  and  that  they  are  mak- 
ing substantial  progress.  The  question  was  once 
asked  of  a  Japanese :  <*  Is  Christianity  making 
progress  in  your  Empire  ?"  The  reply  was :  "  If 
you  mean.  Are  the  churches  growing?  I  must 
say,  Not  very  fast;  but  i<  you  mean,  Is  the  king- 
dom of  God  extending  ?  the  reply  must  be,  It  is 
extending  in  every  direction  and  with  great 
rapiditv.'*  The  figures  which  we  have  quoted 
show  that  not  only  is  the  kingdom  of  God  advanc- 
ing in  our  Republic,  but  that  the  Church  itself  is 
increasing,  not  only  in  the  number  of  its  commu- 
nicants, but  in  its  power  on  the  life  and  thought 
of  individuals  and  the  State. 

The  Problems  of  the  Uniurians 
At  the  Boston  Unitarian  Club,  on  Monday  even- 
ing, December  9,  two  addresses  of  more  than  local 
interest  were  delivered.  The  first  was  by  the  Rev. 
John  Cuckson,  on  **The  Congregationalism  of 
Unitarian  Churches,"  and  the  second  on  "  The 
Unitarian  Problem,*'  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer 
The  address  of  Mr.  Cuckson  was  an  earnest  plea 
in  behalf  of  the  denomination  of  which  he  is  a  dis- 
tinguished leader.  Two  points  of  his  address  we 
will  mention  here.  One  is  his  appeal  for  de- 
nominational propaganda,  and  the  other  his  plea 
for  schools  for  Unitarian  children.  He  refers  to 
a  belief  that  the  official  papers  of  other  denomi- 
nations are  read  more  widely  than  the  Unitarian 
papers,  and  urges  that  something  be  done'  to  give 
them  a  better  support  and  a  wider  reading.  He 
says  that  it  has  been  resolved  that  the  sum  of 
$20,000  should  be  raised  for  improving  the  "  Chris- 
tian Register  "  and  extending  its  circuladon ;  that 
thb  sum  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
who  will  see  that  it  b  applied  in  ways  conducive 
to  the  diffusion  of  Unitarian  Christianity.  He 
also  pleads  earnestly  for  denominational  schools, 
and  affirms  that  *<it  b  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  lost  hundreds 
of  young  men  and  women,  the  hope  and  promise 
of  our  churches,  who  are  sent  outside  their  own 
religious  body  to  seek  educational  advantages 
which  ought  to  have  been  provided  for  them  by 
their  own  househoM  of  faith.*'  It  seems  singular 
to  us  to  hear  Unitarians  pleading  for  denomina- 
tional schools  and  a  denominational  propaganda. 
We  have  been  so  in  the  habit  of  hearing  them 
denounce  denominationalism  in  others  that  it  is 
surprising  to  find  them  turning  to  it  themselves. 
However,  there  is  as  much  reason  for  denomina 
tional  enthusiasm  among  them  as  among  other 
Christians,  and  human  nature  is  the  monopoly  of 
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no  sect.  Mr.  Slicer,  in  his  paper  on  "  The  Uni- 
tarian Problem,"  pays  attention  to  what  he  thinks 
should  be  the  missionary  attitude  of  the  churches, 
and  makes  the  following  points  :  "  There  should 
be  missionary  interest  in  churches  less  strong, 
but  in  the  immediate  vicinity."  Again :  "  No 
church  can  succeed,  or  enhance  its  power,  or  ex- 
tend its  influence,  that  is  not  conducted  upon 
strictly  business  principles."  Again :  "  There  is 
a  difference  between  a  proselyte  and  a  convert.** 
A  proselyte,  he  says,  "  is  one  led  in  by  the  ear, 
and  the  convert  is  wooed  by  our  love."  He 
says  that  Unitarian  Congregationalism  differs 
from  orthodox  Congregationalism  in  this,  that 
the  former  insists  that  every  family  should  con- 
duct its  own  affairs;  that  there  should  be  no 
bond  between  the  families  but  such  as  love 
makes.  We  have  very  great  regard  for  Mr. 
Slicer,  but  are  unable  to  agree  with  this  definition. 
What  he  calls  Unitarian  Congregationalism  no 
more  distinguishes  Unitarian  than  Baptist  Con- 
gregationalism or  Trinitarian  Congregationalism. 
The  principle  of  Congregationalism  in  all  its 
branches  is  the  supremacy  of  the  local  church, 
and  the  insistence  that  the  bond  between  the 
local  chutches  is  only  such  as  is  created  by  love. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  and  the  Minister 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  and  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent philosophers  in  the  United  States,  a  man 
with  a  world-wide  reputation  as  an  expounder  of 
Hegelianism,  addressed  a  Ministers'  Meeting  in 
San  Francisco  on  Monday,  December  21,  at 
which  rime  he  made  some  strong  and  posirive 
statements  concerning  religious  thought^  As  his 
address  is  reported  to  us,  it  contains  among  other 
statements  the  followingf :  "  Philosophy  is  to  me 
one  of  the  great  instrumentaliries  side  by  side 
with  religion,  but  it  is  no  substitute  for  religion." 
Again:  "The  Christian  religion  in  the  highest 
sense  teaches  the  love  of  God,  because  all  that 
is  lovable  is  contained  in  the  image  of  God.  No 
heathen  religion  contains  such  a  God,  one  to  be 
known  by  knowledge  and  love."  Again  he  says  : 
"  The  Christian  religion  is  a  religion  of  love.  It 
is  also  a  religion  of  intellect."  Again  :  "  Hegel 
in  his  *  Philosophy  of  Religion  *  says  that  Chris- 
tianity is  the  only  revealed  religion,  because  the 
Christian  God  is  the  only  one  from  whom  revela- 
rion  is  possible."  Dr.  Harris  says :  "  There  are 
three  forms  of  Christianity:  that  of  the  saints 
going  into  the  deserts  to  seek  the  pure  divine ; 
then  there  is  the  one  who  sees  the  divine  plan  of 
the  universe ;  and  there  is  a  third  form,  that  of 
St.  FrtnrU  coming  toward  the  divine  tender- 
ness." In  regard  to  miracles  Dr.  Harris  made 
the  following  Ptrong  statement:  "If  I  found  I 
was  attrnding  a  rhurch  which  did  not  preach 
miracles,  f  would  leave  that  church  ancf  go  to 
another.  Vou  cannot  explain  the  spiritual  order 
of  things  without  a  miracle,  because  the  spiritual 
order  is  miraculout."  Such  words  as  these  from 
so  emment  an  authority  in  philosophy  carry 
great  weight,  and  evidently  made  a  profound 
impression  on  his  hearers. 

The  Discussion  Cof\ceming  the  Bible 
At  no  time  has  the  subject  of  the  Bible  as  lit- 
erature been  as  prominently  before  the  public  as 
during  the  present  winter.    Various  gatherings  in 


England  have  given  it  the  first  place  in  their  dis- 
cussions ;  several  books  on  the  systematic  study 
of  the  Bible  have  recently  appeared  from  the 
most  distinguished  workers  in  Great  Britain ;  while 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  in  almost  every  city,  die 
subject  attracts  the  attention  of  large  anid  in- 
tensely interested  throngs  of  people.  So  far  as 
we  have  yet  been  able  to  see,  this  discussion  is 
encouraging  because  it  is  constructive.  Nothing 
that  has  yet  reached  us  could  fadriy  be  caUed 
destructive  criticism.  Among  the  reports  of  ser- 
mons on  this  subject  is  a  course  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Rader,  of  San  Francisco,  whose  general  subject 
is  **  The  Bible  and  Evolution."  In  common  with 
most  others  who  are  presenting  this  subject  from 
their  pulpits,  Mr.  Rader  affirms  in  the  strongest 
way  his  belief  in  the  Scriptures  as  containing 
God*s  word,  in  their  inspiration,  and  in  the  revela- 
tion of  God  to  man.  He  says  at  the  conclusion 
of  one  of  his  seimons  :  *'  I  stand  for  the  spirit  of 
the  Bible,  which  is  the  infallible  word  of  God  ;  I 
do  not  stand  for  the  letter,  which  is  perishable ;  I 
stand  for  the  hope  that  some  day  the  spirit,  rising 
out  of  the  burning  sands  entangled  with  sin  and 
the  lower  nature,  will  be  free,  in  the  freedom  of 
Christ,  in  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God."  The 
days  of  criticism  are  by  no  means  ended,  but  the 
days  of  destructive  criticism  in  the  pulpit  seem,  at 
least  for  the  present,  to  be  past. 

The  Importance  of  Definition 
The  "  British  Weekly  "  contains  from  time  to 
time  some  able  editorials.  The  issue  of  Decem- 
ber 24  has  a  long  and  in  some  respects  strong 
editorial  examination  of  **  The  Cure  of  Souls,** 
by  Dr.  John  Watson.  It  was  evidently  written 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Robertson  NicoU,  the  senior 
editor  of  the  paper.  Dr.  Nicoll,  as  is  well  known, 
is  regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  Ian  Madaren, 
and  he  writes  in  a  strongly  complimentary  way 
concerning  Dr.  Watson *s  lectures — that  is,  con- 
cerning their  form,  their  eloquence,  their  sug- 
gestiveness.  In  some  respects,  however,  he  crit- 
icises them,  and  with  some  of  his  criticisms  we 
are  in  agreement.  But  when  he  finds  fault  with 
the  distinguished  preacher  for  not  putting  in  its 
proper  place  what  he  calls  "  the  proclamation  of 
the  Gospel  in  its  tenderness  and  in  its  terror ;  the 
Gospel  of  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world ;  the  Gospel  which  calls  for 
immediate  decision  and  submission  and  recon- 
ciliation," we  find  ourselves  asking.  Just  what 
does  Dr.  Nicoll  mean  ?  Before  this  we  have  seen 
references  to  this  point  in  the  editorial  colunms 
of  the  "  British  Weekly,"  but  have  never  yet  seen 
a  word  in  the  way  of  definition.  Now,  there  are 
many  interpretations  of  those  passages  of  Holy 
Scripture  which  refer  to  the  sacrificial  work  of 
Christ.  Some  feel  that  the  Gospel  is  not  truly 
preached  unless  the  doctrine  of  expiation  is  em- 
phasized; others  expect  the  preacher  to  insist 
that  the  divine  nature  in  Christ  assumed  the  suf- 
ferings due  to  human  sin,  and  therefore  that  all 
men  are  pardoned  as  an  act  of  sheer  justice.  The 
article  to  which  we  refer  affirms  that  the  refer- 
ence to  the  sacrifice  of  a  mother  for  her  child, 
made  in  "  The  Cure  of  Souls,"  is  even  worse  than 
the  old  illustration  of  Damon  and  Pythias.  It 
is,  of  course,  possible  that  Dr  Watson  ought  to 
have  been  more  explicit,  but  those  less  exact 
than  he  ought  not  to  find  fault  with  him.    We 
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have  often  seen  his  writings  criticised,  but  never, 
either  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Weekly  *'  or  in  any 
other  paper,  have  found  the  slightest  attempt 
dearly  to  define  the  phrases  which  are  used  as 
more  orthodox.  Propitiation  and  expiation,  sat- 
isfaction and  substitution,  are  large  words  behind 
which  it  is  convenient  to  hide.  There  is  surely 
no  unanimity  in  their  interpretation,  and  never  has 
been.  Possibly,  even,  they  are  used  in  differ- 
ent ways  in  different  countries.  We  venture  to 
suggest  that  before  such  words  are  lifted  for  the 
purpose  of  branding  any  as  heretical,  they  ought 
to  be  attended  by  perfectly  clear  definition.  With 
Dr.  Nicoll*s  contention  that  there  is  a  severe  as 
well  as  a  tender  side  to  the  Gospel  we  have  no 
controversy;  neither  has  Dr.  Watson.  We  have 
referred  to  this  editorial  because  of  the  way  in 
which  it  treats  these  great  subjects,  and  because 
in  its  lack  of  clear  definition  it  is  typical  of  much 
of  the  theological  writing  of  our  time. 

Enthronement  of  an  Archbishop 
On  January  8,  Frederick  Temple,  D.D.,  was 
enthroned  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
Primate  of  All  England  in  the  Cathedral  at  Can- 
terbury. The  great  church  was  packed  with  an 
enormous  crowd,  and  the  ceremonies  were  full  of 
splendor  and  beauty.  The  persons  assisbng  in 
the  ceremony  were  the  Archdeacons  of  Canter- 
buiT.  Dean  F.  W.  Farrar,  and  the  Vke-Dean 
and  the  Vice-General  of  Canterbury.  Such  ser- 
vices caimot  be  appreciated  by  those  used  to  the 
simpler  ways  of  American  church  life.  One  ind- 
dent,  however,  is  of  more  than  local  interest. 
As  the  Archbishop  was  traversing  the  nave  at 
the  end  of  the  procession  a  voice  cried  loudly, 
**  The  whole  proceedings  are  a  fraud."  It  was 
at  first  supposed  that  the  disturber  was  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Brownjohn,  who  had  protested  against  the 
confirmation  of  the  Archbishop  on  December  22, 
bat  it  was  later  discovered  that  the  voice  came 
from  a  layman.  The  new  Archbishop  begins 
his  arduous  duties  at  a  very  great  age  and  in  the 
face  of  a  good  deal  of  opposition,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  man  better  qualified  for  the  distin- 
guished honor  has  ever  occupied  the  chair  of 
Primate  of  All  England. 

The  Church  Building  Society 
The  suit  by  which  the  will  of  the  late  Mr. 
Stickney,of  Baltimore,  has  been  contested  has  at 
length  been  settled  in  favor  of  the  Congregational 
<:hurch  Building  Sodety.  The  decision  will  put 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Sodety  not  far  from 
^300,000.  With  this  great  addition  to  its  funds 
that  Sodety  will  be  in  a  condition  to  undertake 
aomc  forms  of  activity  which  are  sorely  needing 
assistance.  The  appeal  of  the  dries  is  one 
which  ought  not  longer  to  be  neglected.  In  our 
judgment,  that  fund  ought  to  be  set  aside  for  the 
promotion  of  church-buUding  in  the  great  centers 
of  population,  and  we  earnestly  suggest  to  the 
directors  of  the  Sodety  such  a  disposition  of  it 
At  present  the  need  in  the  cities  is  greater  even 
than  in  the  country  districts. 

Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants 

The   Rev.   David   S.   Phelan,*  editor   of    the 

••  Western  Watchman,'*  has  the  courage  of  his 

coDvictionSy  and  does  not  hesitate  to  express  his 

mind   in   his    article  on  the  Roman  Catholic 


Church.  Speaking  of  the  removal  of  Bishop 
Keane  from  the  rectorship  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versitv,  he  says :  **  But  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would 
have  been  removed  if  he  had  not  advanced  dan- 
gerous views  on  Protestantism.  Catholics  be- 
lieve that  Protestantism  is  a  damnable  heresv, 
worse  than  any  that  has  yet  arisen  in  the  Churcn. 
They  think  it  is  charity  to  tell  Protestants  so ;  to 
labor  to  convince  them  that  it  is  so  ;  to  co-operate 
in  bringing  them  out  of  their  position  of  awful 
danger.  If  there  is  anything  more  uncharitable 
than  another  in  our  intercourse  with  those  of 
heterodox  persuasion,  it  is  teaching  them  or 
encouraging  them  to  be  content  with  thdr  pres- 
ent spiritual  state.  Bishop  Keane  was  the  para- 
clete of  American  Protestants.  .  .  .  For  this 
he  was  removed.**  This  is  plain  speaking,  and 
no  doubt  authoritative.  It  is  interesting  some- 
times to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  Think 
of  such  men  as  Bishop  Potter,  Dr.  R.  S.  Stons, 
the  late  Professor  Hodge,  and  others  of  the  same 
stamp,  as  damnable  heretics  I  It  is  fortunate 
that  we  do  not  all  see  alike. 

Dr.  Sawyer's  Protest 

The  protest  of  Dr.  R.  A.  Sawyer  against  the 
call  of  Dr.  Pentecost  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Yonkers  was  both  clever  and  shrewd. 
While  Dr.  Sawyer*s  argument  by  some  might  be 
regarded  as  personal,  we  do  not  so  read  it.  It 
seems  to  us  to  be  intended  to  show  that  the  very 
persons  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  who  are  con- 
denmini;  one  type  of  heresy  are  opening  their 
arms  wide  to  what  the  Church  in  all  its  history 
has  regarded  as  another  equally  dangerous  form 
of  heresy.  Dr.  Sawyer  deariy  succeeds  in  show- 
ing lack  of  consistency  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  called  Dr.  Pentecost,  which  we  imagine  to 
have  been  the  real  object  of  his  protest.  In  the 
meantime  the  final  answer  of  Dr.  Pentecost  to 
the  Vonkers  church  has  not  been  announced  at 
the  time  of  our  writing. 

Notes 

The  Rev.  O.  W.  Stewart,  of  Illinois,  has  been  called 
to  succeed  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Tyler,  D.D.,  as  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Disdples  in  West  Fifty-sixth  Street, 
New  York.  Dr.  Tyler  is  a  man  of  large  influence,  not 
only  in  his  own  church,  but  throughout  the  dty.  Mr. 
Stewart  is  a  young  man  whose  preaching  has  been  much 
admired  by  the  people  who  have  called  him. 

A  valued  correspondent  calb  attention  to  our  recent 
paragraph  on  the  Home  Department  in  the  Sunday- 
SchooL  and  gives  us  some  facts  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  Denartment.  It  seems  that  it  was  suggestedT as 
early  as  1885,  and  that  Dr.  W.  A.  Duncan,  ofSyracuse, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  active  in  bringing  it  bdore  the 
public  It  has  been  advocated  earnestly  bv  Dr.  S.  W. 
Dike, of  Aubumdale,the  honored  leader  of  the  National 
Divorce  League,  who  says  that  no  other  of  the  great 
social  institutions  probably  can  do  so  much  to  inspire 
and  guide  the  home  lite  as  the  Church,  and  ttie  Home 
Department  he  regards  as  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  work  oT  the  Church. 

A  course  of  five  public  lectures  on  practical  religion 
is  to  be  delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  Union  Theok>gkcal 
Seminary.  New  York,  on  Monday  evenings,  beginning 
January  U.  Dr.  Moxom,  of  Sprfngfiekl,  will  speak  on 
^*  Personal  Righteousness;"  President  Tucker,  of  Dart- 
m3uth.on  *'  Sodal  Righteousness;"  William  A.  Butler, 
of  New  York, on  ** Commercial  Righteousness;^*  Bishop 
Satterlee,of  Washhigton,  on  *'  Ecclesiastical  Righteous- 
ness ;"  and  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst  on  **  Civic  Right- 
eousness." Another  course  of  lectures  is  on  Hygiene, 
and  b  to  be  delivered  by  |ohn  S.  BiUings,  M.D.,  Twm^ 
days,  February  9-23,  at  noon ;  while  the  Rev.  Henry 
Preserved  Smith,  D.D.,  will  deliver  ei^  lectures  on 
**  The  Bible  and  Islam  "  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  even- 
ings, beginning  March  1.    These  lectures  are  open  to  all. 
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Annenian  Destitution 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  understand  that  most  people  have  become 
tired  of  hearing  about  the  Annenians.  We  who 
live  among  them,  and  are  daily  witnesses  of  their 
sufferings  and  their  desolation,  are  oppressed  and 
weary,  sometimes  almost  beyond  endurance ;  still 
we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  their  condition.  They 
are  our  kindred,  brought  low  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  and  Providence  has  placed  them  before 
us,  and  we  cannot  shirk  our  responsibility  if  we 
would.  The  winter  is  now  upon  us,  ana  it  has 
begun  with  unusual  severity.  The  last  winter 
was  very  open,  and  although  the  Armenians, 
after  they  were  plundered  in  November,  had  very 
little  fuel,  bedding,  or  clothing,  they  managed  to 
live  through  the  wmter  because  it  was  so  mild. 
This  region  is  subject  to  long  periods  of  winter 
fog,  which  sends  a  chill  through  one*s  very  bones. 
There  was  little  last  year;  but  a  fog  came  upon 
us  two  weeks  ago,  and  there  has  been  no  let-up 
as  yet.  If  the  winter  is  to  continue  according  to 
its  present  prophecy,  there  will  be  untold  siiffer- 
ing  and  great  -nortality. 

There  was  the  confident  expectation  a  year 
ago  that  after  the  harvest  the  most  of  the  people, 
except  a  large  class  of  widows  and  orphans, 
would  be  able  to  care  for  themselves.  Several 
things  have  conspired  to  defeat  this  desirable 
consummation.  In  the  first  place,  there  has  been 
no  assurance  of  security,  such  as  is  necessary  to 
a  revival  of  business.  The  Turks  and  Koords 
have  continued  to  utter  threats  and  prophecies  of 
evil,  and  even  the  government  seemed  to  be  un- 
decided as  to  the  future.  Merchants  were  with- 
out capital,  artisans  without  tools,  farmers  with- 
out cattle  and  agricultural  implements.  The 
spring  sowing  was  deficient.  The  crops  were 
fairly  good,  but  between  the  Turkish  creditors 
and  the  tax-gatherers  very  little  grain  was  left  to 
the  farmers  themselves.  Such  severity  in  the 
collection  of  taxes  v;as  never  known  before.  The 
great  endeavor  of  the  poor  during  the  summer 
was  to  get  together  something  for  winter,  but  the 
tax-gatherers  have  been  everywhere,  and  any- 
thing which  could  be  turned  into  money,  even  if 
it  was  only  a  few  pounds  of  grain  or  flour,  was 
sold,  often  at  not  more  than  two-thirds  its  value, 
and  the  proceeds  given  for  taxes.  All  this  has 
been  accompanied  with  beatings  and  cursings 
and  nameless  insults.  The  people,  in  crowds, 
have  petitioned  the  local  government,  all  to  no 
purpose.  The  English  consul  has  remonstrated, 
and  he  has  informed  the  central  government 
through  his  Embassy,  but  the  uniform  response 
from  the  capital  is  that  such  things  are  not  allowed, 
that  orders  have  been  sent  not  to  oppress  the 
people,  etc.,  while'  the  severity  was  not- mitigated 
m  the  least.  In  the  villages  it  has  been  equiva- 
lent to  a  second  plunder,  so  that  multitudes  of 
the  people  are  as  destitute  as  thev  were  a  year 
ago.  In  many  cases  the  money  given  for  relief 
and  the  cattle  given  by  the  Red  Cross  have  been 
seized  for  taxes. 

These  affairs  absorb  the  most  of  our  time  and 
thought.    While  the  warm  weather  lasted  we  did 
not  give  relief,  except  in  rare  cases,  but  now  chat 
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the  cold  weather  has  come  they  flock  to  as  in 
crowds,  and  we  cannot  turn  a  d^  ear  to  them. 
Even  if  we  had  abundant  funds,  the  task  of  wisdy 
administering  them  would  be  immense.  Our 
greatest  triad  and  heaviest  burden  is  to  witness 
so  much  suffering  which  we  are  powerless  to 
relieve,  except  in  a  measure.  We  trust  that  oar 
friends  will  help  us  by  their  benefactions  and 
their  prayers. 

In  the  district  of  which  Harpoot  is  the  center 
there  are  more  than  40,000  persons  who  will  be 
absolutely  dependent  upon  chisirity  for  the  coming 
winter.  Outside  of  this  circle  there  is  an  equally 
large  class  of  destitute  persons,  but  we  hope  they 
will  be  able  to  squeeze  through  in  some  way.  The 
majority  of  those  who  were  killed  were  men. 
That  has  left  a  large  number  of  helpless  widows 
and  orphans — ^from  this  district  alone  of  from 
15,000  to  20,000.  What  a  sad,  sad  companvl 
We  are  making  special  effort  to  provide  for  the 
orphans,  but  it  is  a  great  undertaking.  %* 

[This  letter  is  from  an  experienced  missionary 
in  Turkey,  who  speaks  with  the  fullest  knowledge. 
His  name  is  not  printed  here,  for  fear  that,  if 
it  were,  his  position  with  the  Turkish  authorities 
might  be  compromised. — The  Editors.] 

Gladstone's  Mother 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

Many  in  Canada  as  well  as  in  the  United  States 
will  read  with  delight  "  The  Story  of  Gladstone's 
Life,"  by  Jjistin  McCarthy,  begun  in  the  last 
number  of  The  Outlook.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen 
that  the  writer  does  not  mean  to  give  us  a  fall 
life  of  his  subject,  and  that  in  following  the  law 
of  literary  perspective  many  features,  incidents, 
and  events  in  a  well-rounded  story  of  a  man  like 
Gladstone  must  be  passed  by.  Yet  when  ooe 
observes  that  Mr.  McCarthy  traces  the  genejjogy 
upon  the  father's  side  back  to  the  close  of  ibe 
thirteenth  centurv  and  shows  how  an  ancestor, 
Herbert  de  Gledstanes,  figures  as  one  of  the 
lairds  "  who  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.,"  one  won- 
ders why  the  mother  should  not  be  as  much  as 
mentioned  by  name.  "  He  [the  father]  was  a 
pure  Lowland  Scotchman,  and  he  married  a 
Highland  Scotchwoman."  Yes,  but  that  woman 
could  also  trace  her  lineage  back  to  a  thirteenth- 
century  man  who  won  against  Edward  I.  one  of 
the  world's  decisive  batties  and  secured  for  Scot- 
land her  independence.  Anne  Robertson  was 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Robert  the  Bruce. 
Upon  reading  the  scant  reference  to  this  gifted 
and  cultured  woman,  I  recalled  the  remark  in  one 
of  her  son's  speeches  made  to  a  Scotch  audience 
many  years  ago,  that  he  had  in  his  veins  the 
blood  of  King  Robert,  and  I  find  the  record  is  in 
Burke.  To  his  mother,  I  think,  more  than  to  his 
father,  Gladstone  owes  the  qualities  of  heart  and 
intellect  which  have  produced  in  him  one  of  tiie 
world's  greatest  men.  A.  B. 

Toronto.  Canada. 

A  New  Year  Greeting 

7o  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  demand  of  a  Court  of  Arbitration  between 
our  sister  peoples,  if  realized,  will  be  the  great 
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£act  of  1897.  I  dare  to  think  it  is  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  war  in  ail  the  world.  How  can  I, 
then,  help  saying,  as  I  have  tried  to  in  the  inclosed 
sonnet,  **  God  speed  to  you  **  on  the  opening  of  a 
New  Year  ?  If ,  as  I  tnist,  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion becomes  a  fact,  it  would  be  ver^  pleasant  to 
join  with  American  friends  to  signalize  it  in  some 
permanent  way  here  in  the  old  country — and  I 
suggest  that  those  who  visit  our  Lake  country 
from  your  shores  might  care  to  associate  them- 
selves with  me  in  some  little  painted  window  in 
the  old  Crosrhwaite  Church,  which  should  com- 
memorate the  sixtieth  year  of  our  Queen*s  reign 
and  put  on  record  a  note  of  this  Bond  of  Peace 
which  the  year  brings  forth.  Many  of  your  peo- 
ple woold  see  it  and  rejoice. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  TO  AMERICA 

Now  comes  the  golden  year  I  haste,  happy  spring  1 
Lead  on  the  golden  day  of  June  the  bfest, 
When  all  our  streets  with  banners  shall  be  drest, 

And  all  our  people  shall  rejoice  and  sing  1 

Then  let  the  nations  gifts  and  praises  briiur. 
But  none  that  day  shall  be  more  honoreojniest 
Than  she  oar  Sister  throned  beneath  the  West, 

Since  in  her  hands  is  Peace  for  offering. 

And  they  who  chronicle  the  glorious  time 

Shall  write  hereafter  how  God's  will  ordained 
That  when  our  Queen  had  won  her  sixtieth  year. 
The  kindred  lands  in  wise  accord  drew  near, 

Set  op  their  seats  for  judgment,  and  restrained 

Wild  hist  of  war's  intolerable  ^me. 

(The  Rev.)  H.  D.  Rawnsley. 

Crosthwaite  Vicarage,  Keswick,  England, 
December  23, 1896. 

Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Correspondents.—//  is  seldom  possible 
tc  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  Us  receipts 
TA0se  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will^ 
w€  Acpe,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising  from 
the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  limited 
space, 

A  tvpographical  error  substituting  and  for  not 
compfetelv  changed  the  intent  of  an  answer  on 
p«ge  196  in  last  week's  Outlook,  to  a  correspond- 
ent who  dted  Matthew  viii.,  12;  ziii.,  40,  42,  49, 
50 ;  zviiL,  8,  9 ;  and  xxv.,  46,  as  evidence  that 
fire  is  used  by  Christ  as  a  symbol  of  torment. 
The  answer  should  have  read  as  follows  :  '<  Mat- 
thew viii.,  12,  and  xxv^  46,  do  not  refer  to  fire. 
The  other  references  are  to  destruction,  not 
torment. 

-J.  W.  M."  and  "R.  F.  H."— A  schohiriy 
friend  sends  us  the  following  supplements  to  the 
answen  given  jou  December  26 :  **  Vaughan  on 
Romans  is  an  invaluable  book  for  the  study  of 
that  Epistle  and  of  St.  Paul's  Greek,  tracine  as 
it  does  the  history  of  the  words  used.  liddon 
on  Romans  is  thorough,  fair,  and  most  suggestive. 
Vaughan  on  Philippians  is  nothing  like  so  thor* 
oogh  as  Lightfoot,but  gives  an  alternative  mean- 
ing to  the  latter  part  of  Philippians  iv.,  5  (the 
Lord  is  at  hand,  6  icvpio9  ^yyvs)»  which  no  other 
commentator  gives,  but  which  is  very  probably 
the  troe  meaning,  viz.,  the  Lord  is  near  (in 
place).  Westcott  on  Hebrews  and  on  St.  John's 
£pistlcs  are  the  best  works  on  these  Epistles. 
Everlasting,  or  eternal,  life,  {«^  o^wvcos  in  St 
John,  means  that  kind  of  Itfe,  an  emanation 
froB  the  divine  life,  which  is  given  by  our  blessed 
Lotd   to   thoM  who   bdieve    on    him— a   life 


which  will  enable  us  to  live  the  Christ-life  in 
this  life,  and  to  live  with  Christ  after  death. 
In  the  other  New  Testament  writings  it  seems  to 
refer  to  the  life  of  the  blessed  after  death  alone. 
[St.  Paul  seems  to  us  to  agree  with  St.  John  in 
conceiving  the  eternal  life  as  beginning  now  and 
here.  See  Romans  vi.,  23 ;  1  Timothy  vi.,  12. — 
The  Editors.]  J.  R.  T." 

If  Christian  Science  is  **  not  Christian,"  as  stated  in 

?^our  column  a  week  or  two  since,  how  are  we  to  explain 
he  cures  constantly  recorded  in  the  '*  Christian  Science 
Journal,"  also  the  statements  made  in  regard  to  it  in  the 
October  number  of  the ''  Granite  Monthly  Magazine"  ? 
In  what  way  do  the  cures  recorded  there  alfTertrom  the 
ones  performed  by  Jesus  while  be  walked  the  earth,  only 
in  magnitude  P  M.  E.  S. 

Simultaneously  with  the  foregoing  a  card  from 
"  D.  J.  S.,"  whose  letter  we  printed  January  2,  re- 
quests criticism  of  Acts  iv.,  7-12,  as  a  case  of 
**  divine  healing." 

A  sketch  appeared  last  summer  in  the  Provi- 
dence "  Journal,"  if  we  remember  rightly,  of  the 
shrine  of  Ste.  Anne,  near  Quebec,  which  said  that 
there  were  piles  of  crutches,  etc.,  left  there  by 
persons  healed  through  invocation  of  the  Saint. 
At  Lourdes  in  France,  and  other  places,  astonish- 
ing cures  are  well  testified  to  as  wrought  through 
invocation  of  the  Virgin.  Medical  science  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  a  strong  emotion  or  volition 
with  assured  conviction  of  the  result  often  pro- 
duces such  innervation  of  the  nervous  system  as 
to  efif^t  a  speedy,  though  it  sometimes  proves  tem- 
porary, relief.  The  healing  wrought  by  Peter  and 
John  may  have  been  of  this  kind.  Such  healing 
through  an  extraordinary  stimulus  of  nervous  force 
is  divine.  God  works  through  the  natural  forces. 
But  history  shows  that  it  has  been  effective  among 
heathens  as  well  as  Christians.  See  the  by  no 
means  entirely  fictitious  narratives  of  ApoUonius 
of  Tyana  in  the  first  century.  Effectiveness  in 
some  cases  mav  be  claimed.  But  we  have  also 
witnessed  woerul  failure  in  the  experience  of  per- 
sonal friends  who  devoutly  believed  in  their 
"  science."  **  M.  E.  S."  misquotes  us.  We  said 
it  was  Christian  in  its  spirit,  but  not  in  its 
'*  science."  It  has  no  science.  Flying-machines 
will  have  their  place  and  use,  but  the  attempt  to 
make  a  fljring-machine  supersede  all  other  means 
of  locomotion  is  not  scientific. 

1.  How  to  deal  with  the  effects  of  emotional  religion  ? 
I  have  in  m?  congregation  many  who  will  not  come  to 
the  Lord's  table,  De<^use  they  have  not  passed  through  a 
process  of  excitement  with  which  they  identify  conver- 
sion. Some  of  the  worst  people  in  the  congregation  are 
members,  because  they  have  passed  through  emotional 
disturbances,  chiefly  at  revivals,  while  some  of  the  best 
are  only  adherents,  because  they  have  never  hsul  such 
emotional  experience.  Ought  I  to  preach  only  gradual, 
and  discourage  sudden,  conversion  ?  The  dimcuhy  I 
feel  is  in  the  danger  of  destroying  the  supernatural  ele- 
ment in  religious  experience.  2.  I  have  some,  whose 
lives  betray  much  lack  of  principle,  who  point  back  to  a 
certain  revival  when  they  profess  to  have  given  their 
hearts  to  God,  as  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  th<ur  religion. 
Does  trusting  In  conversion  destroy  its  reality  ?  How 
are  such  people  to  be  dealt  with  ?  3.  Which  of  the  two 
forms  of  conversion  (gradual  and  sudden)  gives  the  best 
spiritual  results  ?  At  which  shouki  a  minister  aim  most  ? 
Ought  a  minister  to  be  discouraged  if  be  never  hears  ot 
sudden  conversions  occurring  under  his  preaching  ? 

Pastor. 

1.  "  God  fulfills  himself  in  many  ways."  Con- 
version is  of  various  types.  St.  Paul's  seems  to 
have  been  sudden.  Many  equally  genuine  cases 
have  been  like  the  gradual  change  of  night  to 
day.    The  moral  value  of  our  past  is  in  its  pres- 
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ent  effect  on  us.  See  how  Jesus  dealt  with  those 
who  trusted  in  the  past  (John  viu.,  39,  40).  "  The 
supernatural  element  in  religious  experience" 
*  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  past,  but  in  the 
present,  and  not  in  the  excitement  of  feeling,  but 
in  the  consciousness  of  God  as  ruling  in  our  will 
and  endeavor  for  the  ends  expressed  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  The  minister's  work,  fundamentally 
viewed,  is  to  awaken  the  God-consciousness 
latent  in  the  dormitory  of  the  soul.  To  do  that, 
it  must  be  alive  in  himself.  This  was  the  secret 
of  Jesus's  power.  Jesus  seldom  preached  con- 
version, but  always  preached  God,  and  the  will 
and  work  and  way  of  God.  His  great  aim  was 
to  show  men  the  Father,  and  awaken  conscience 
to  self -judgment  before  God.  **  Follow  me  "  is 
his  rule  for  your  preaching.  Be  discouraged  by 
nothing,  but  insist  on  Oliver  Cromwell's  maxim : 
**  He  who  ceases  to  become  better,  ceases  to  be 
good." 

1.  I  desire  to  take  a  thorough  course  of  reading  on  the 
subject  of  recent  interpretation  of  the  Bible— *^Higher 
Criticism."  Will  you  please  send  me  a  list  of  commen- 
taries and  other  books  on  this  subject,  and  where  they 
are  published  ?  2.  I  desire  a  work  which  embodies  your 
own  idea  of  the  futiu^e  of  the  wicked.  F. 

1.  Before  you  undertake  the  study  of  critical 
commentaries  the  requisite  thing  is  to  get  some 
general  introduction  to  the  subject.  For  this 
purpose  see  Professor  Briggs's  "  Biblical  Study  " 
(Scribners,  New  York),  Dr.  Gladden's  "  Who 
Wrote  the  Bible?"  (Houghton,  Miflam  8F  Co., 
Boston),  Dr.  Horton's  "Revelation  and  the 
Bible "  (The  Macnullan  Company,  New  York), 
Dr.  Bissell's  «  Genesis  Printed  in  Colors  "  (Bel- 
knap &  Warfield,  Hartford,  Conn.),  and  Dr. 
Bacon's  "  The  Triple  Tradition  of  the  Exodus  " 
(Student  Publishing  Company,  Hartford).  2.  Dr. 
Abbott's  view  of  the  future  of  the  wicked  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  chapter  written  by  him  for  a  book 
called  "  That  Unknown  Country,"  and  published 
by  C.  A.  Nichols  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

1.  Please  explain  what  Matthew  Arnold  means  in  his 
book  on  "  Literature  and  Dogma,"  p.  103,  by  the  follow- 
ing :  **  And  predictions  which  are  strictly  meant  as  such, 
like  those  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  are  an  embarrassment 
to  the  Bible  rather  than  a  main  element  of  it."  2.  Has 
any  prophecy  in  the  Bible  been  fulfilled  in  a  way  to  sat- 
isfy the  unprejudiced  student?  3.  Give  the  name  of 
any  small  book  on  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
wntten  from  an  independent  standpoint. 

Wesley. 

1.  Probably,  that  the  argument  from  prophecy 
was  so  contested  that  it  contributed  less  vindica- 
tion to  the  Bible  than  it  required  for  itself.  That 
is,  it  was  like  an  extension  of  the  lines  of  defense, 
which  draws  heavily  on  the  defending  force.  2. 
Yes ;  for  instance,  Jesus's  prophecy  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple.  Weizsacker,  a  radical 
critic,  says  its  authenticity  cannot  be  disputed. 
3.  Farrar's  "  Lives  of  the  Fathers  "  is  not  a  small 
book,  but  it  is  the  best  book. 

1.  Where  can  I  find  the  passage,  in  Robert  Browning 
i  think,  of  which  the  following  Is  an  inaccurate  quota- 
tion, except  the  last  four  words : 

**  Hands  like  these  hands  shall  receive  thee, 

A  face  like  my  face  thou  shalt  see. 

...  *  See  the  Christ  stand.'  " 
2.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  and  where  I  can  find  the 
writings  of  Euhemerus?  J.  H.  R. 

2.  Euhemerus  was  a  Greek  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  His  writings  are  lost,  except  some 
quotations  preserved  by  other  writers.  Many  par- 
ticulars about  him  and  his  design  are  also  men- 


tioned in  a  fragment  of  Diodorus  Siculus  pre- 
served by  Eusebius.  He  undertook  to  prove 
that  the  mythological  deities  of  the  Greeks  were 
mortal  men,  who  had  been  deified  on  account  of 
their  services  to  mankind.  (See  Harper's  Dic- 
tionary of  Classical  Literature  and  Antiquities.) 

Where  can  I  find  the  different  translations  from  an 
old  German  poet,  beginning  as  follows : 

"  Though  the  mills  of  the  gods  grind  stowly,"  etc 
Longfellow  has  given  it  as  follows : 

"  Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly. 
Yet  they  grind  exceeding  small,"  etc 
But  1  have  certainly  seen  some'translation  as  folkws: 
**  Though  the  mills  of  the  gods  grind  sk>wly. 
Yet  they  grind  exceeding  fine:^ 
1  am  quite  anxious  to  obtain  the  last  quotation  in  its 
entirety,  with  the  name  of  translator.  J.  H.  T. 

Bartlett's  "  Familiar  Quotations  "  ascribes  the 
phrase  "God's  mill  grinds  slow,  but  sure,"  to 
George  Herbert  (1593-1632).  The  quoUtion  as 
thus  given  is  from  Herbert's  "Jacula  Pruden- 
tum."  In  a  foot-note  Bartlett  says :  **  <  Though 
the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind  ex- 
ceeding small' — F.  von  Logau  (1614-1655): 
Retribution  (translation)." 

Please  state  how  it  was  that  Peter  and  John  couki 
write  in  such  a  style  as  to  satisfy  the  literary  men  ol 
to-dav  if  they  were  unlearnt  and  ignorant  men,  as  is 
stated  in  Acts  iv..  13.  I  have  not  asked  this  question  in 
a  caviling  spirit,  but  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  infoftma- 
tion.  A  Constant  Reader. 

It  is  not  the  style  of  Peter  and  John,  but  it  is 
what  they  have  to  say,  that  satisfies  any  literary 
man  to-day.  Much  more  ignorant  men  than  they 
can  interest  hearers  if  they  have  something  to  tell 
that  is  worth  hearing.  The  stoij  of  the  Cross 
and  the  Resurrection  by  those  Gaulean  fishermen 
is  what  has  moved  the  worid.  Paul  was  more 
learned  than  they,  but  see  what  he  says  of  his 
own  preaching  (1  Corinthians  ii.,  1-5). 

Can  you  inform  me  of  a  work  on  Worship  ?  That  is, 
something  treating  of  the  origin,  history,  and  philos- 
ophy of  worship,  or  somewhat  along  this  line,  or  similar 
lines  ?  J.  F.  S. 

Professor  W.  R.  Smith's  <•  Religion  of  the 
Semites  "  gives  a  good  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  pre-Christian  worship.  Schaffs  "  His- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church"  contains  chapters 
on  Christian  Worship.  Procter's  "History  ol 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer"  describes  the 
growth  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  liturgy. 

Kindly  inform  me  of  books  Qn  English)  giving  in- 
formation on  the  lives  of  St  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  St. 
Terese  of  Avilla,  and  of  Hildegarde,  of  the  convent  near 
Rupertsberg.  I  have  Gibbon  and  Neander.  Is  Monta- 
lembert's  life  of  St.  Elizabeth  translated  ? 

S.T.E, 

Montalembert  is  translated  and  published  by 
SadUer,  ZZ  Barclay  Street,  New  York.  We  diink 
he  can  supply  the  others  also. 

In  response  to  various  inquiries  whether  there  is 
not  a  series  of  Sunday-school  lesson  helps  "  on  the 
lines  of  the  New  Theology,"  a  valued  correspond- 
ent, who  is  a  Universalist,  sends  us  the  following : 
^The  Universalist  PubUshing  House,  JO  West  Street, 
Boston,  issues  a  monthly  called  the  *^  Helper,"  whose 
expositions  are  in  sympathy  with  the  new  theology,  and 
whose  editor  is  at  least  as  modem  as  the  "  Britanuka." 

A. 

If  the  writer  who  signs  »*  N.  D."  in  The  Outkwlc,  Jan- 
uary 2. 1S97,  will  send  his  address  to  B.  B.  Comesys, 
4205  Wahiut  Street,  Philadelphia,  he  wiU  receivetbc 
books  he  inquires  for  free  of  charge. 
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—Although  Dr.  Charles  John  Ellicott,  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  England,  is 
eighty-six  ^ears  old,  he  is  an  enthusiastic  bicyclist. 

— Premier  Laurier,  of  Canada,  has  declined  the 
distinction  of  knighthood  which  was  offered  him 
by  Queen  Victoria.  The  late  Alexander  Mac- 
kenxie,  who  was  Premier  of  the  Dominion  from 
1873  to  1878,  as  well  as  Mr.  Edward  Blake,  de- 
clined similar  honors,  being,  like  Mr.  Laurier,  of 
strongly  democratic  principles. 

— On  account  of  ill  health.  General  George 
Washington  Custis  Lee  has  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion as  President  of  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  it  has 
been  accepted,  to  take  effect  July  1,  1897.  Gen- 
eral Lee  has  been  appointed  emeritus  president 
for  life,  to  render  such  services  as  his  health  will 
permit  in  the  future. 

— A  correspondent  of  the  "  Examiner  "  relates 
this  incident  of  a  recent  dinner  m  Philadelphia, 
at  which  Archbishop  Ryan  (Roman  Catholic)  and 
Dr.  Watson  were  present :  "  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Archbishop  dwells  in 
an  atmosphere  of  ghost<i  or  is  saturated  with 
gioom.  It  was  quite  delightful  to  see  him  and 
Dr.  Watson  fraternize  and  exchange  felidries. 
The  Archbishop  said  the  inquiry  had  been  made 
why  all  the  nine  Muses  are  represented  as  un- 
married. It  was  suggested  in  reply  that  it  was 
thought  more  in  accordance  with  delicacy  and 
sentiment  that  they  should  be  pure,  unmarried 
virKiDS-  But  the  Archbishop's  response  was : 
''No,  that  is  not  the  reason ;  it  is  because  all 
those  who  woo  the  Muses  are  so  poor  that  they 
are  never  able  to  propose  marriage  to  them." 

— The  Baltimore  **  Herald  "  tells  a  good  story 
of  Bishop  Paret  (Episcopal),  of  that  city.  Some 
time  ago  he  was  the  guest  of  an  Episcopal  family 
in  West  Virginia.  I^eaming  from  the  Bishop  that 
be  liked  haitl-boiled  eggs  for  breakfast,  hb  host- 
ess went  to  the  kitchen  to  boil  them  herself. 
While  so  engaged  she  began  to  sing  the  first 
stania  of  the  hynm  *<Rock  of  Ages."  Then 
she  sang  the  second  stanza,  the  Bishop,  who  was 
in  the  dining-room,  joining  in.  When  it  was 
finished  there  was  silence,  and  the  Bishop  re- 
marked :  "  Wby  not  sing  the  third  verse  r"  "  The 
third  verse  ?'*  replied  the  lady,  as  she  came  into 
the  dining-room,  carrjring  the  steaming  eggs; 
"  oh  I  that's  not  necessary."  *'  I  don't  under- 
stand," replied  Bishop  Paret.  **Oh!  you  see," 
she  said,  **when  I  am  cooking  eggs  I  always 
sing  one  verse  for  soft-boiled  and  two  for  hard- 
boiled." 

— The  wedding  of  Count  Adam  von  Moltke- 
Huitfeldt,  of  Denmark,  and  Miss  Louise  Eugenie 
Bonaparte,  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  calls  attention  to  an  episode  in  Napo- 
leonic histoty  which  is  thus  sunmiarized  by  the 
New  York  "  Tribune  :" 

The  bride  of  to-day  is  the  creat-granddaughter  of  the 
famotts beauty,**  BeUy"  PaRerson.of  BaHimore,  whose 
aarrlMe  to  lerome.  brother  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
took  pace  in  Baltimore  on  Christmas  £ve,  1803,  the  Rev. 
John  CanoU,  Bishop  of  Maryland,  officiatinc.  The 
^VUfwu^  was  not  leconiized  by  Napoleon,  and  Jerome. 
rickUng  to  his  soBdtatiom  and  demands,  abandoned 
liJs  American  wife,  who  indignantly  re jected  Napoleon's 
o0cr  of  a  laive  pension.  **  provided  she  does  not  take  the 
aafoe  of  my  family."  Her  son,  Jerome  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, was  bona  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  England, 


where  she  had  been  forced  to  take  refuge  by  the  relent- 
less persecution  of  her  brother-in-law.  The  occurrences 
which  followed  are  histonc— the  refusal  of  the  Pope  to 
dissolve  the  marriage,  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  State 
of  France,  under  Napoleon's  dictation,  declaring  it  null ; 
Jerome's  creation  by  Napoleon  as  King  of  Westphalia, 
and  his  subsequent  marriage  to  a  Princess  of  wurtem- 
burg.  The  name  "Jerome,"  which  Mme.  Patterson- 
Bonaparte  conferred  upon  her  only  son,  has  been  handed 
down  in  the  family  ever  since,  being  borne  now  by  a 
brother  of  the  bride,  a  boy  yet  in  his  teens.  Mme.  Pat- 
terson-Bonaparte, with  her  son,  passed  her  life  partly  in 
the  United  States  and  partly  in  Europe.  Only  once  did 
she  ever  see  her  ex-husbana  after  their  first  parting.  It 
happened  that  Jerome,  with  his  Queen.  Catherme  of 
Wurtemburg,  was  visiting  the  Pifii  Gallery,  when  he 
came  face  to  face  with  his  repudiated  wife.  No  sign  of 
recognition  was  made  by  either,  but  Jerome  said  to 
Catherine,  **  That  is  my  American  wife."    Mme.  Bona- 

Sarte's  son  married  Miss  Susan  Williams,  of  Roxbury. 
(ass.,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons— Jerome,  father  of  the 
bride  of  to-day,  and  Charles,  a  resident  of  Baltimore, 
who  gave  away  his  niece  to-day.  Mme.  Bonaparte 
diedC  in  Bahimore  in  1879.  Her  husband,  Jerome,  died 
in  1860.  After  the  death  of  Catherine  of  Wurtemburg 
he  contracted  a  third  marriage  with  an  Italian  lady  oi 
title. 
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For  a  jackass  endowed  with  the  power  of  speech, 
Balaam's  did  very  little  talking. — Harlem  Life. 

Revolutionary. — Traveler — Who  governs  here? 
South  American  Inhabitant — Oh  I  we  take  tuins. 
—Puck. 

She  (on  the  avenue) — There  goes  a  bicycle 
all  in  a  heap.  He— Well,  I  guess  youll  find 
there's  a  woman  at  the  bottom  of  it. —  Yonkert 
Statesman. 

**  My  dear,"  Mrs.  Chatt's  husband  finally  dared 
to  remark,  *'  there  seems  to  b^  but  one  end  to 
your  conversation,  and  that  is  the  beginning."— 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

**  That  man  has  such  a  power  over  Vaulter,  the 
banker,  that  he  can  make  him  hot  or  cold,  happy 
or  morose,  at  will."  **  What  is  he — a  hypnotbt  r* 
"  No— a  ]2cn\Xox**— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Medium  (to  party  at  sitting) — The  spirit  of 
your  deceased  husband  desires  to  converse  with 
you.  Wife — Huh !  if  he  ain't  got  no  more  spirit 
now  than  he  had  when  he  died,  he  ain't  worth 
troubling  about. — New  York  World. 

**  My  child,"  said  the  old  herring  to  the  young 
herring,  by  w«y  of  parting  advice,  '*  the  whole 
ocean  is  before  you,  but  don't  go  too  near  those 
canneries  along  the  coast  of  Maine  unless  you 
want  to  be  taken  for  a  sardine." — Chicago  Tribune. 

"  Hold  1"  whispered  the  heroine.  "  Something 
tells  me  we  are  being  followed."  The  hero  laughed 
lightly.  **  Impossible,"  he  rejoined.  But  the 
woman's  intuition  was  right.  Two  men  in  the 
second  gallery  were  consulting  the  libretto. — 
Truth. 

Minister — How's  your  boy  getting  on  at  college, 
Brother  Perkins  ?  Farmer  Perkins — Fus'rate,  but 
his  books  do  cost  awful.  I've  sent  him  money 
for  a  chemistry,  a  trigonometry,  algebra,  geom- 
etry, and  now  he  tells  me  he  is  obliged  to  get  a 
new  cyclometer. — Philadelphia  American. 

He — I  wonder  what  the  meaning  of  that  pic- 
ture is?  The  youth  and  the  maiden  are  in  a 
tender  attitude.  She — Oh,  don't  you  see  ?  He 
has  iust  asked  her  to  marry  him,  and  she  is 
accepting  him.  How  sweet  I  What  does  the 
artist  odl  the  picture?     He   (looking  about) — 
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Oh  !  I  see  1  It's  written  on  a  card  at  the  bottom, 
«  Sold  r—Household  Words. 

He  was  very  deferential,  but  he  was  a  deacon 
in  the  church,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  a  right  to 
criticise.  "  I  hope  you'll  pardon  me,"  he  said, 
"if  I  suggest  that  your  sermons  are — at — " 
"  Too  prosy,  I  suppose,"  suggested  the  minister. 
"  Oh,  no ;  not  that.  But  too  long."  "  But  you 
mustn't  blame  me  for  that,"  returned  the  minis- 
ter, pleasantly.  "  If  you  knew  a  little  more  I 
wouldn't  have  to  tell  you  so  much." — Exchange, 

The  London  "  Church  Times  "  tells  the  story 
of  a  Protestant  minister  who,  on  going  to  a  new 
parish,  inquired  if  there  were  any  Puse3ates  in  the 
community.  **  Naw,  sir,"  said  the  clerk ;  "  there 
used  to  be  some,  but  for  the  last  two  years  -the 
boys  have  took  all  their  eggs."  This  is  on  a  par 
with  the  answer  of  the  Georgia  "  cracker  "  who 
replied  to  a  Sunday-school  missionary  thatlie  did 
not  know  whether  there  were  any  Presbyterians 
in  the  neighborhood  or  not,  "  but  there  was  some 
varmint  around  which  was  catching  the  chickens 
and  lambs." — Exchange. 

American  wheelmen  traveling  alone  in  Europe 
have  many  queer  experiences.  A  young  man 
who  was  bicycling  in  southern  France  was  push- 
ing his  wheel  up  a  steep  hill,  when  he  overtook  a 
peasant  with  a  donkey-cart,  who  was  rapidly  be- 
coming stalled,  though  the  little  donkey  was 
doing  his  best.  The  benevolent  wheelman,  put- 
ting his  left  hand  against  the  back  of  the  cart, 
and  guiding  his  wheel  with  the  other,  pushed  so 
hard  that  the  donkev,  taking  fresh  courage, 
pulled  his  load  up  to  the  top  successfully.  The 
summit  reached,  the  peasant  burst  into  thanks 
to  his  benefactor.  "It  was  very  good  of  you, 
monsieur,"  he  said.  *'  I  should  never  in  the 
world  have  got  up  the  hill  with  only  one  donkey.'* 
—  Youth's  Companion, 

The  Congressional  Library 

Perchance  in  tempest  and  in  blight. 

The  moving  from  the  old  to  the  new  Congres-  On  Europe,  too,  shall  fall  the  night  I 

sional  Library  naturally  brings  that  library  promi-  she  sees  the  victim  overborne, 

nently  before  the  public  at  this  time.    The  present  By  worse  than  ravening  lions  torn. 

Librarian,  Mr.  Spofford,  was  appointed  by  Presi-  She  sees,  she  hears,  with  soul  unstirred, 

dent  Lincoln  thirty  years  ago.  As  one  of  the  papers  And  lifts  no  hand,  and  speaks  no  woiti, 

says.  Congress  put  the  task  of  making  bricks  with-  But  vaunts  a  brow  like  theirs  who  deem 

out  straw  or  tools  before  Librarian  Spofford.  Year  Men's  wrongs  a  phrase,  men's  rights  a  dream, 

after  year  Mr.  Spofford  has  petitioned  Congress  for  Yet  haply  she  shall  learn,  too  late, 

a  larger  sum  of  money  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  in  some  blind  hurricane  of  Fate, 

steadily  increasing  work  of  the  National  Library.  How  fierily  alive  the  things 

In  thirty  years  no  additional  accommodations  have  she  held  as  fools'  imaginings, 

been  provided  for  the  collection  of  books,  pam-  And,  though  circuitous  and  obscure, 

phlets,  maps,  and  charts  which  have  been  added  fhe  feet  of  Nemesis  how  sure. 

year  by  year  to  the  Congressional  Library.    A  few  London  Chronicle. 

far-seeing  statesmen  have  worked  hard  to  secure 

more  space  and  larger  appropriations  for  the  care  rp«         ^  '         \?      A 

of  th^  valuable,  the  priceless  posse.ssions  of  this  1  ne    Armenian    T  unCl 

"v't'y;    .'^*'!  *"^   ""i  {l^V"^'^?5  ^^^"  *^*'?"™-      Previously  acknowledged $7,912  58 

plished   m  the  new  buildmg.      No  money   has      R.  E.,  Jersey  City,  nTj 200 

teen  appropriated  for  cataloguing  the  possessions      A  Friend,  Salem,  O 1  00 

of  the  library,  and  whUe  the  librarian  and  his  ?;a  C  ::^.^'!!?"...*"!^:.^.*!*::'.V.*.V.;.V::;;        2  00 

assistants  have  done  more  than  the  law  xould  Anooymous!!'.*.'.!!*.!!!.'!!!!"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!        100 

require  from  them  for  the  salaries  received,  still      ^^S^^^j  Y^^'n^S"****"** ?S 

the  Congressional  Library  is  of  comparatively  M.R.rUrtonllhT.'.  ??.?!:  i^                                2  50 

little  use  to  the  public  because  of  its  incomplete  Anonymous ...'... ..V.'.V. .*. .*.!!.!!!.*!!!.!!!.*!!!.        1  00 

cataloguing.     Recently  the  Government  was  pre-     J •  B-Ej Greenwich, Conn . .  6 00 

sentedwith  a  valuable  and  interesting  coUection     Ashevillc.  N.  C VS^ 

of  pamphlets  and  books,  and  the  only  place  in  Total |7,94608 


which  they  could  be  stored  was  in  the  crypt  of  the 
Capitol.  This  collection  has  not  been  catalogued, 
and  it  looks  now  as  if  it  would  be  some  time 
before  an  appropriation  could  be  secured  to  pay 
for  this  work.  It  has  been  decided  to  fix  the 
salary  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  $5,000  a 
year.  The  former  salary  was  $4,000.  It  has  been 
also  decided,  by  a  vote  of  61  to  21,  that  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  shall  be 
made  solely  with  regard  to  the  fitness  of  the  per- 
sons appointed  for  the  duties  they  are  to  perfofm, 
without  regard  to  their  political  affiliations,  and 
that  none  shall  be  removed  without  cause.  This, 
of  course,  is  the  one  protection  of  which  the 
library  stood  in  need.  Nothing  could  be  more 
fatal  to  its  usefulness  than  that  its  employees 
should  represent  the  patronage  of  politicians. 

Europe  at  the*  Play 

By  William  Watson 

O  languid  audience  met  to  see 

The  last  act  of  the  tragedy 

On  that  terrific  stage  sdFar 

Where  burning  towns  the  footlights  are — 

O  listiess  Europe,  day  by  day 

Callously  sitting  out  the  play ! 

So  sat,  with  loveless  count'nance  cold. 
Round  the  arena,  Rome  of  old. 
Pain,  and  the  ebb  of  life's  red  tide. 
So,  with  a  calm  regard,  she  eyed. 
Her  gorgeous  vesture,  mUlion-pearied, 
Splashed  with  the  blood  of  half  the  worid. 
High  was  her  glory's  noon :  as  yet 
She  had  not  dreamed  her  tun  could  set  I 
As  yet  she  had  not  dreamed  how  soon 
Shadows  should  vex  her  glory's  noon. 
Another's  pangs  she  counted  naught ; 
Of  human  hearts  she  took  no  thought ; 
But  God,  at  nightfall,  in  her  ear, 
Thundered  His  thought  exceeding  clear. 
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Two  Ways 
By  Helen  Standish  Perkins 

A  calendar  of  gold  and  gray 

Has  on  my  wall  a  place, 
And  Dick  and  Nell  bolh  love  so  well 

The  daily  skies  to  trace. 

For  circles  gray  declare  the  day 

That  ndn  or  cloud  befell. 
The  racfiant  light  of  sunshine  bright 

The  golden  circles  tell. 

Now  little  Dick  (a  doleful  trick) 

Counts  only  circles  gray, 
Tin  in  his  eyes  the  clouds  arise, 

And  chase  the  smiles  away. 

But  happy  Nell,  Tm  glad  to  tell, 

Counts  VH^T^  golden  space, 
Till  bluest  skies  beam  from  her  eyes 

And  sunshine  from  her  face. 

A  lesson  here,  *tis  very  clear. 

For  young  folks  or  for  old : 
Let  days  of  gray  oass  on  their  way. 

But  count  the  oays  of  gold. 

A  Weather  Record  for  Little  People 
By  Helen  Standish  Perkins 

I  wonder  if  the  little  people  who  read  this 
department  of  The  Outlook  know  how  to  make 
a  weather  record  ? 

No  doubt  nuuiy  of  those  who  go  to  the  kinder- 
garten have  one  there,  but  for  those  who  do  not 
it  it  interesting  to  make  one  at  home. 

You  need  first  a  calendar  where  the  dailv  spaces 
are  large — about  an  inch  square  is  a  good  size 

Then  vou  will  need  paper  circles  of  gray,  white, 
and  gold  or  yellow. 

n  jrou  live  where  you  can  get  kindergarten 
Bopphes,  you  can  buy  these  circles ;  but  if  not,  j  ust 
buy  the  paper  and  make  them  yourself  by  mark- 
ing around  a  five-cent  piece  and  then  cutting  the 
circle  out. 

Every  morning  you  record  the  weather  bv  past- 
ing in  the  space  on  the  calendar  a  gold  arcle  if 
fair,  a  white  one  if  snowv,  or  a  gray  one  if  cloudy. 
The  gray  one  marked  with  slanting  lines  shows  a 
rainy  day. 

So  at  the  end  of  the  month  you  can  tell  how 
many  pleasant  and  how  many  cloudy  days  we  have 
had ;  and  if  you  do  not  tear  off  the  leaf  for  the 
month,  but  turn  it  back  on  the  calendar,  you  will 
find  it  interesting  to  compare  one  month  with 
uoCber. 

Papa,  too,  win  like  to  see  when  the  first  snow- 
storm came,  and  mamma  how  many  rainy  Mon- 
davi there  were  in  the  month. 

Here  is  a  little  verse  to  say  as  you  paste  on  the 
dide: 

Some  days  will  bring  the  ffolden  sun, 
Souk  days  the  rain  wilTfall,. 

But  weHl  be  ylad  on  ev'ry  one, 
For  God  doth  send  tbeon  aa 

1  know  tome  Uttle  children  who,  in  addition  to 
heepfaig  a  record  of  the  weather,  mark  every  day. 


by  an  arrow,  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The  first 
thing  in  the  morning  they  run  to  the  window  to 
see  how  the  golden  finger  of  the  weather-vane  is 
pointing,  and  they  have  learned  which  winds  are 
likely  to  have  the  golden  circles  mark  the  day» 
and  which  the  gray  ones.     Do  you  know  ? 

The  older  children  love  to  repeat  the  poem  of 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  '<  What  the  Winds 
Bring,"  and  even  little  four-year-old  Harry  can  say 
the  verse  he  learned  at  kindergarten : 

Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow , 

Some  heart  Is  glad  to  have  it  so. 
So  blow  it  east,  or  blow  it  west. 
The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  best. 

Try  this  weather  record  this  new  year,  dear 
children,  and  see  if  vou  do  not  enjoy  watching 
the  sky  and  the  clouds.  One  cannot  begin  too 
young  to  look  upward. 

After  the  Snow-storm 
By  Grace  Thompson 

It  was  a  poor  neighborhood,  and  this  house 
was  one  of  the  poorest.  A  woman,  with  a  shawl 
over  her  head,  was  showing  us  some  empty  rooms. 
While  we  were  looking  at  them  there  came  from 
the  tiny  yard  the  clearest,  happiest  laugh.  It 
rang  out  so  clearly  that  we  stopped  talking  and 
went  to  the  rear  windows. 

Down  in  the  jrard  was  a  pile  of  snow.  It  was 
really  black,  the  soot  from  a  near-by  factory  hav- 
ing covered  it.  A  tiny  little  boy  was  trying  to 
get  up  the  slippery  slide  he  had  made  on  one 
side  of  the  tiny  hill,  dragging  a  home-made  sled 
after  him.  He  would  slip  back  again  and  again, 
and  each  time  laugh  as  though  he  were  having 
the  greatest  fun. 

The  sled  was  made  out  of  a  soap-box.  Some- 
body, probably  his  big  brother,  had  made  it  for 
Christmas.  The  runners  had  been  shaped  by  a 
knife ;  the  top  bore  the  paper  advertisement  that 
had  been  on  the  box,  but  with  the  letters  stand- 
ing topsy-turvy.  While  we  were  watching,  the 
small  boy  had  got  to  the  top  of  his  very  small 
hill,  and  by  digging  in  his  heels  he  was  able  to 
hold  the  sled  back  until  he  was  seated  on  it. 
Then  he  went  down.  The  hill  was  about  five 
feet  high,  so  it  did  not  take  him  long  to  reach 
the  bottom.  But  when  he  did,  he  rolled  over 
and  over  on  the  stone  pavement,  laughing. 

The  tired  woman,  with  the  shawl  over  her  head, 
laughed  in  sympathy,  her  eyes  shining  in  love. 
Then  we  knew  she  was  his  mother. 

Seeing  this  little  boy  having  such  a  good  time 
with  his  clumsy,  home-made  sled  reminded  me 
of  what  I  saw  three  winters  ago,  after  a  heavy 
snow-storm.  It  was  growing  dark  as  I  came 
near  the  comer  of  a  street  where  a  number  of 
poor  people  live.  I  heard,  when  some  distance 
from  the  comer,  some  children  laughing.  It 
made  me  think  of  silver  bells.  I  hurried  to  see 
the  fun.  When  I  turned  the  comer  I  almost  ran 
into  a  group  of  little  children — ^little  girls  with 
shawls  over  their  heads,  and  boys  without  over- 
coats, and  not  one  had  mittens.  Their  eyes  were 
bright,  and  their  cheeks  like  roses.  They  fell 
over  each  other  in  their  fun  and  excitement.    A 
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little  girl  was  sitting  on  a  broom.  As  many  as 
could  took  hold  of  the  handle  and  dragged  her 
over  the  snow.  The  rest  ran  after  this  queer  sled 
shrieking  with  laughter.  Only  the  little  ones 
could  sit  on  the  broom,  but  the  largest  and  strong- 
est were  the  horses,  and  the  rest  the  attendants. 

That  morning  I  heard  a  little  boy  cry  as  if  his 
heart  would  break,  because  his  sled  was  too  small ; 
he  said  it  was  smaller  than  the  other  boys*. 

As  I  think  of  the  group  of  happy  children  with 
a  broom  for  a  sled,  and  the  small  boy  with  the 
soap-box  sled,  the  sound  of  their  laughter  drowns 
the  crying  of  the  boy  whose  sled  was  too  small. 

What*8  in  a  Birthday? 

By  Rosetta  Munroe  Spencer 

Monday  is  the  day  we  wash. 

If  all  the  clothes  get  dry, 
We  iron  them  on  Tuesday, 

Then  fold  and  put  them  by. 
On  Wednesday  mamma  makes  her  calls. 

But  Thursday  afternoons 
She  stays  at  home  and  lets  our  Jane 

Go  visit  the  Muldoons. 

We  always  sweep  on  Friday, 

And  give  the  rugs  a  shake, 
And  dust  and  mop  the  morning  long ; 

But  Saturdays  we  bake, 
And  that's  the  reason  why  I  think 

That  Saturday's  the  best ; 
But  mamma  chooses  Sunday, 

For  that's  the  day  of  rest. 

Now,  I  was  wondering  la»t  night. 

When  I  was  tucked  in  bed. 
If  people  bom  on  Monday 

Ought  to  earn  their  daily  bread 
By  washing  clothes ;  but  then  I  soon 

Remembered  brother  Will 
W^as  bom  on  Monday,  and  he  says 

He's  going  to  run  a  mill. 

Ned  says  he  heard  the  baker's  boy. 

Around  the  corner,  say, 
The  reason  he's  a  baker — 

He  was  bom  on  Saturday. 
Perhaps  because  on  Wednesday 

My  papa's  birthday  falls 
Is  the  reason  he's  a  doctor. 

And  makes  so  many  cialls. 

On  Thursday  was  my  mamma  bom. 

At  home  she  has  to  stay, 
To  see  that  everything  goes  well. 

But  brother  Ned's  birthday 
On  Friday  comes — ^the  day  we  sweep  ; 

And  just  to  sweep  the  snow 
From  off  the  steps  makes  Ned  so  cross, 

He  hates  to  sweep,  I  know. 

But  mamma  says  if  Ned  will  sweep 

The  cobwebs  from  his  brain, 
And  studv  more  and  frolic  less. 

His  rightful  place  he'll  gain 
When  he's  a  man  ;  but  brother  Will 

Must  wash  his  hands  so  neat 
That  Monday'd  never  be  ashamed 

If  she  and  Will  should  meet. 

Sweet  baby  Bess  may  sleep  and  rest. 
For  she's  a  Sunday  child. 


Now  I  was  born  on  Tuesday — 
My  own  dear  mother  smiled. 

And  said  she  hoped  hereafter, 
When  she  tried  my  hair  to  curl, 

That  I'd  iron  out  my  forehead 
And  be  a  pleasant  girl. 

The  True  Story  of  Bluebeard 
Everybody  who  has  heard  the  story  of  Bluebeard, 
the  cmel  husband  whose  pleasure  seems  to  have 
been  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  his  wives,  will  be  grate- 
ful to  Professor  Wilson  for  telling  the  tme  stoiy 
of  this  man  who  has  made  us  shudder.  Professor 
W^ilson  says  that  the  real  Bluebeard  lived  in 
Brittany,  before  Brittany  became  a  part  of  France. 
His  father  died  when  the  boy  was  young.  In 
Brittany,  at  that  rime,  it  was  not  thought  that 
mothers  knew  how  to  bring  up  their  sons.  This 
boy  was  given  to  the  care  of  his  mother's  father. 
It  was  the  custom  in  that  country  at  that  time, 
about  1420,  for  boys  to  marry  young,  so  Giles 
de  Rais  was  married  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  his 
wife  having  been  selected  bv  his  grandfather. 
His  wife  lived  many  years  after  him,  and  never 
complained  of  cmelty  from  her  husband.  Giles 
de  Rais  went  to  war  shortly  after  he  was  married. 
Brittany  was  at  wax  with  England.  He  was  a 
brave  soldier,  and  advanced  nxpidly.  He  became 
Dean  of  the  nobles,  and  was  sent  to  see  the  King 
of  France,  Charies  VII.  It  is  said  that  Giles  de 
Rais  was  one^  of  the  body-guards  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
He  became  a  Marshal  of  France,  but  returned 
to  Brittany,  where  he  had  several  castles.  He 
was  very  extravagant,  and  at  last  used  up  all  his 
money,  and  become  a  poor  miser.  He  sought 
the  plulosopher's  stone,  that  was  supposed  to  bring 
great  wealth  to  the  finder.  He  met  a  priest  who 
was  an  alchemist.  Together  the  priest  and  Giles 
woriced  day  and  night  in  one  of  Bluebeard's 
gloomy  castles  to  find  the  magic  stone.  The 
priest  at  last  said  that  they  must  have  the  blood 
of  innocent  young  men  and  women.  Then  Giles 
became  the  mysterious  monster  who  gave  rise  to 
the  famous  tale,  and  men  and  women  disappeared 
in  his  castle.  The  people  were  roused,  and  the 
guilt  of  Bluebeard,  an  assistant,  and  the  priest 
was  proven.  They  were  executed,  and  at  this 
day  the  peasants  show  the  place.  There  were  no 
newspapers  to  print  the  story  at  that  rime,  so 
people  told  it  one  to  the  other.  Probably  some 
unwise  parents  made  it  even  more  terrible  in 
order  to  frighten  little  children.  It  was  in  this 
telling  from  one  to  the  other  that  the  story  was 
changed.  Professor  Wilson  has  studied  the 
stories  of  that  olden  time,  called  folk-lore,  until 
he  has  found  the  true  stories,  as  people  of  that 
far-away  rime  told  them. 

Home-Made  Bricks 

BricVs,  as  you  know,  are  made  of  clay.  Up 
the  Hudson  River,  for  miles  along  the  banks, 
you  see  low,  unpainted  sheds,  and  bricks  often 
seen  in  rows  on  the  ground  in  the  process  of 
baking,  if  they  are  sun-baked  bricks.  The  reason 
this  brick  industry  has  taken  possession  of  the 
river  at  this  point  is  because  the  clay  there  makes 
a  fine  brick,  which  sells  well,  and  the  river  makes 
transportation  easy. 

In  one  of  the  mining  districts  of  Pennsylvania 
there  are  a  number  of  miners  from  Belgium. 
Brick-making  is  one  of  the  industries  of  Bdgium, 
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and  the  poor  people  know  the  kind  of  clay  that 
will  make  bricks.  They  found  it  all  about  their 
homes  in  the  new  land.  Now  there  are  about 
two  hundred  brick  houses  in  that  region,  built  by- 
the  miners.  The  bricks  were  made  by  the  wives 
and  daughters,  and  no  doubt  the  little  children 
helped.  The  making  of  the  brick  is  begun  m 
the  spring.  The  clay  is  mined,  that  is,  it  is  dug  up 
in  piles  and  worked  with  a  hoe  and  a  rake ;  all  the 
stones,  or  other  matter  not  pure  clay,  are  thrown 
out,  and  sometimes  the  clav  is  handled  like 
dough  for  bread ;  it  is  kneaaed  with  the  hands. 
Then  the  cUy  is  put  in  molds  that  are  the  shape 
of  bricks  as  you  know  them.  The  molds  are  put 
in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  when  partially  dried  are 


put  into  the  kilns  and  baked.  Two  of  these 
Belgian  women  made  40,000  bricks  last  summer. 
The  bricks  made  in  this  way,  it  is  said,  are  not 
as  smooth  on  the  edges  as  our  bricks,  but  they 
are  durable  and  of  a  good  color. 

A  Proper  Reason 

Great-grandma  said  (and  she's  always  right), 
"  A  proper  child  must  be  polite." 
And  teacher  said  (for  I  wrote  it  down), 
**  Katharine  is  a  proper  noun." 
That's  another  grammar — so,  you  see. 
If  I'm  not  as  polite  as  I  can  be, 
Katharine's  not  the  name  for  me. 

—  Youth* s  Companion, 
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The  Kindergarten 
In  Chicago,  in  the  eariy  fall,  the  third  Convo- 
cation of  Mothers,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chicago  Kmdergarten  College,  was  held.  The 
purpose  qf  these  annual  meetings  is  to  bring  to- 
gether thoughtful  mothers  and  kindergartners  for 
the  purpose  of  exchanging  ideas  and  experiences. 
The  purpose  of  the  kindeigarten  is  so  thoroughly 
understood  now  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  use 
any  argument  to  prove  its  value  in  the  develop- 
ment of  children.  Great  as  this  value  is,  it  really 
is  minor  in  comparison  with  the  education  of 
mothers,  which  is  due  wholly  to  the  general  intro- 
duction and  the  development  of  the  kindergarten 
as  part  of  a  child's  education.  While  it  is  true 
that  dubs  usurp  a  large  portion  of  the  time  of 
many  women,  it  is  also  true  that  even  over- 
worked mothers  find  time  for  the  child  study 
club,  for  kiodergatten  meetings,  and  for  the 
reading  and  study  of  kindergarten  literature. 
The  kindergarten  has  changed  th«  whole  system 
of  punishment,  and  mothers,  even  those  whose 
educational  opportunities  have  been  limited,  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  the  wisdom  of 
every  mother  is  shown  by  the  nicety  with  which 
she  adjusts  the  punishment  to  the  crime;  the 
clearness  of  her  appreciation  of  the  difference 
between  the  intentional  act  of  disobedience  and 
the  act  that  is  the  result  of  not  understanding 
how  to  apply  the  mother's  directions.  At  this 
Ccmvocation  one  mother  asked,  "What  would 
]rou  do  with  a  very  destructive  child  who  te«rs 
all  his  picture-books,  pulls  his  toys  apart,  and 
wants  to  take  to  pieces  everything  that  comes 
within  his  reach  ?"  We  can  well  imagine  how 
only  a  few  years  ago  she  would  have  been  told 
to  tie  the  child's  hands  behind  him,  to  put  on 
mitts,  to  make  him  sit  in  a  chair,  or  to  keep 
things  out  of  his  reach.  But  the  kindergarten 
says.  Do  the  opposite  thing  to  his  tendency ; 
teach  htm  to  construct  instead  of  destroy ;  make 
him  understand  what  goes  into  the  making  of 
everything  that  he  uses,  so  far  as  his  intelligence 
win  enable  him  to  comprehend;  realize  that 
what  you  call  destruction  is  more  often  the  spirit 
of  investigation.  One  mother  told  of  her  small 
boy  who  had  been  reproved  because  of  his  per- 
siatence  in  taking  his  sister's  fork  from  her  plate 
and  putting  it  at  his  own  before  the  meal  was 
served,  his  reason  being  that  he  liked  his  sister's 
fofk  best  because  it  was  smaller  than  his  fork. 


This  mother  possessed  the  gift  of  story-telling, 
and  so  she  told  a  giant  story,  and,  with  the  gift  of 
the  true  story-teller,  she  applied  the  moral  by 
making  her  child  understand  that  he  was  the 
brave  little  hero  who  fought  the  giants,  and  that 
the  big  giants  were  his  own  faults.  One  day  she 
passed  the  dining-room  door  and  saw  her  small 
Doy  standing  at  his  sister's  place  balancing  the 
fork  on  his  fingers.  While  she  watched  him  he 
put  it  down  with  an  air  of  resolution.  As  he 
turned  he  saw  his  mother,  and,  with  a  look  of 
triumph,  said,  *<  That's  the  biggest  giant  I  ever 
kUled." 

One  of  the  kindergartners  told  of  a  method  pur- 
sued with  a  small  boy  who  was  delivered  at  the 
kindergarten  one  morning  by  his  father,  with  this 
sentence  :  "  Lick  him  if  you  have  a  mind  to.  I 
can't  do  nothing  with  him."  The  child  proved 
quite  as  bad  as  the  father  represented  him.  As 
the  kindergartner  said,  he  was  the  result  of  his 
environment.  He  was  turbulent,  a  bora  pugilist, 
and  cruel.  The  teacher,  one  dav,  was  bidding 
him  good-by  when  he  sprang  at  her  and  struck 
her  on  the  wrist.  He  was  placed  at  the  far  end 
of  the  room  at  a  small  table  by  himself,  and  not 
allowed  to  join  the  other  children.  He  was  told 
that  if  his  feet  were  good  he  could  march  with 
the  chUdren  ;  if  his  hands  were  good  he  could  join 
them  in  their  exercises.  Slowly  he  realized  that 
there  was  a  law  to  which  he  must  be  obedient ; 
that  this  law  was  not  an  enemy,  and  that  as  soon 
as  he  recognized  it  he  would  become  a  part  of 
the  little  community.  Slowly  each  day  he  gained 
mastery  of  himself,  the  time  that  he  spent  with 
the  other  children  increasing  as  he  gained  that 
mastery,  until  finally  he  became  again  a  member 
of  the  community.  To  the  joy  of  his  teacher, 
when  she  was  sitting  at  the  piano  one  day,  he 
came  up  to  her  and  asked  her  to  let  him  kiss  her. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  incidents  told  is  the 
following:  A  teacher  put  some  seeds  into  a  glass 
jar  filled  with  water.  Peas  and  beans  were  used, 
and  a  small  wooden  ball  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
the  seeds.  Every  day  the  children  watched  the 
seeds  that  they  had  planted.  The  remarks  made  as 
the  seeds  changed  in  appearance  were,  "  Ob,  they 
are  fatter !  They  are  all  swelled  up  I"  And  one  littie 
one  said,  looking  at  the  wooden  ball,  "  Why,  this 
one  is  just  the  same ;  it  hasn't  done  anything." 
One  day  when  the  seeds  had  shown  a  very  per- 
ceptible difference,  one  little  giri  said,  **  I  know 
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what's  the  matter  ;  that,"  pointing  to  the  wooden 
ball, "  is  not  alive  1"  when  another  one  exclaimed, 
"  I  know  why  I  Because  God  made  the  seed,  and 
the  carpenter  made  the  ball." 

This  is  kindergarten  training,  and  training  is 
what  a  child  needs.  The  kindergarten  is  a  home 
influence ;  its  spirit  is  controlling  the  best  homes 
in  the  land.  The  kindergarten  idea  often  suffers 
because  of  the  lack  of  comprehension  of  those 
who  try  to  express  it,  often  because  of  the 
ignorance  of  those  who  bear  its  name ;  but  the 
fundamental  truth  of  the  philosophy  is  its  bulwark 
against  misrepresentation  and  the  prophecy  of  its 
life. 

The  Joining  of  the  Streams 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  League 
of  Parents  and  Teachers,  held  last  week  at 
Columbia  College,  the  subject  for  discussion 
was,  '*  Shall  we  send  girls  to  college  on  exam- 
ination or  certificate  ?"  The  teachers  all  deplored 
the  nervous  strain  that  examination  seemed  to 
cause.  One  man  believed  that  a  patt  of  a 
girl's  education  was  to  teach  her  to  overcome 
this  nervousness.  Life  was  a  series  of  tests; 
the  examination  for  college  one  of  them.  The 
spirit  in  which  this  was  accepted  was  a  part 
of  education.  This  sentiment  brought  applause. 
Most  of  the  teachers  preferred  the  college  exam- 
ination, because  it  made  the  teacher's  standard  a 
progressive  one.  The  college  examination  was 
the  test  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  pupil.  The 
need  of  uniformity  in  the  college  examination 
was  eloquenUy  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
audience  by  a  professor,  who  claimed  that  this 
absence  of  uniformity  compelled  the  teachers  in 
the  secondary  schools  to  prepare  the  students  in 
the  same  classes  to  answer  certain  sets  of  ques- 
tions instead  of  training  their  minds.  At  the 
time  this  small  body  of  women  were  discussing 
this  question,  the  Presidents  of  eleven  Western 
colleges  were  assembled  in  Madison,  Wis.,  at  the 
call  of  President  Adams,  of  the  Wisconsin  Uni- 
versity, the  principal  subject  of  discussion 
being  the  relation  of  the  college  to  the  prepara- 
tory schools,  with  a  view  to  securing  uniformity 
in  the  standards  of  requirements  for  admission  to 
universities. 

If  discussibn  has  any  value  as  prophecy,  then 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  uniformity  of  col- 
lege entrance  requirements  will  be  accomplished. 

Rainy  Day  Clubs 

The  rainy-day  clubs  seem  to  be  established 
facts.  Believing  that  there  is  strength  in  num- 
bers, some  women  in  several  large  cities  have 
formed  clubs,  devised  constitutions  and  by-laws 
to  regulate  the  length  of  dress  skirts  on  rainy 
days.  The  by-law  of  one  club  says  '*  suitable 
jackets  and  modest  hats,"  but  fails  to  define 
these  terms.  Let  us  hope  that  a  modest  hat  for 
rainy-day  wear  means  one  without  trimming  that 
can  be  injured  by  rain  and  dampness.  A  woman 
whose  head-covering  suggests  a  half-drowned 
fowl  may  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  be 
immodest,  but  she  is  conspicuous.  Presumably 
a  suitable  jacket  is  one  adapted  to  the  tempera- 
ture. The  length  of  the  slurt  worn  by  members 
is  not  governed  by  an  inflexible  rule ;  there  is  a 
freedom  of  choice  of  four  inches  allowed.  Con- 
forming to  the  rules  is  not  the  only  requirement 


of  membership.  A  candidate  must  have  two 
**  sureties."  There  is  no  law  compelling  member- 
ship if  a  woman  choose  to  regulate  her  lainy-day 
dress  on  these  lines.  There  were  hundnds  of 
common-sense  rainy-day  dresses  worn  for  years 
before  "  rainy-day  clubs  "  were  organised,  but  if 
such  clubs  strengthen  the  weak  and  wav^ing 
they  are  a  national  necessity. 

The  Teaching  Profession 
The  reform  school  bill  which  was  the  occ^ston 
of  much  agitation  in  New  York  City  during  the 
whole  of  1896  is  now  in  operation.  As  many  win 
remember,  this  bill  was  bitteriy  fought  by  many  of 
the  teachers,  who  believed  that  it  was  a  bill  that 
would  militate  against  their  interest  and  tenure  of 
office.  The  feature  that  seemed  to  them  to  open 
the  door  to  oppression  was  the  placing  of  the 
educational  side  of  the  school  in  the  control  of  a 
Board  of  Superintendents.  During  the  holiday 
vacation  this  Board  has  been  actively  at  woiIl 
The  Superintendent  announces  that  these  trans- 
fers, in  all  but  three  cases,  were  promotions. 
The  strongest  possible  argument  in  favor  of  the 
decentralization  of  the  educational  side  of  school 
administration  is  made  by  the  Superintendent 
who  used  every  means  to  defeat  the  bill.  He 
states  that  under  the  trustee  system  promotions 
were  made  within  the  ward  where  the  vacancy 
occurred;  that  this  worked  injustice.  In  some 
wards  teachers  worked  eighteen  years  in  the  pri- 
mary grade  at  the  minimum  salary,  while  in  other 
wards  teachers  were  promoted  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  years.  "  The  Board  of  Superintendents, 
acting  as  a  central  body  for  the  whole  school 
system  of  the  city,  has  attended  to  all  appcMnt- 
ments  and  promotions,"  the  Superintendent  states 
to  be  the  present  method  of  administration. 
Superintendent  Jasper  announces  that  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  teachers  are  needed  in  New  Voric 
now,  and  cannot  be  obtained.  The  law  passed  last 
year  requires  all  candidates  for  positions  to  hold  a 
certificate  from  a  high  school  and  a  school  giving 
an  approved  training  for  teachers,  or  that  they 
must,  in  lieu  of  such  training,  have  taught  success- 
fully for  three  years.  We  are  so  accustomed  to 
hear  that  the  profession  of  teaching  is  over- 
crowded that  the  announcement  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  securing  properly  equipped  teachers 
points  to  the  elevation  of  the  teacher  to  the 
acknowledged  professional  ranks.  While  the 
position  of  the  teacher  was,  in  the  public  mind, 
dependent  on  favor,  teachers  could  never  as  a 
body  hope  to  rank  with  the  other  professions. 
Every  member  of  this  Club  should  see  to  it  that 
always  in  her  conversation,  especially  in  the  pres- 
ence of  school  children,  the  ideal  of  the  teadiing 
profession  is  presented. 

The  Day  We  Celebrate 
The  most  skeptical  will  now  be  convinced  that 
we  are  not  a  musical  people.  One  of  the  organi- 
zations of  patriotic  women,  organized  to  celebrate 
the  events  that  appeal  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
American  nation,  recentiy  celebrated  the  annivei> 
sary  of  Washington's  wedding  day.  The  subject 
of  the  oration  was  "  International  Arbitration," 
which  reveals  a  subtie  association  of  ideas ;  the 
music  was  by  a  Japanese  baritone  in  native  cos- 
tume, and  the  Hungarian  band.  Shades  of  the 
father  of  his  country  I 
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^£  regard  it  as  a  decidedly 
hopeful  sign  that  business 
men  of  the  highest  charac- 
ter should  meet  in  such  a 
Conference  as  that  held  at 
Indianapolis  last  week  to 
consider  the  present  financial  condition 
and  future  possible  financial  remedies, 
although  we  do  not  agree  with  two  of 
the  three  fundamental  principles  affirmed 
with  substantial  unanimity  by  the  Con- 
ference, and  we  do  not  believe  they 
will  be  agreed  to  by  either  Congress  or 
the  country.  These  principles  are,  first, 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  gold 
standard,  which  we  take  to  be  a  repudia- 
tion of  any  honest,  earnest  endeavor  to 
secure  bimetallism;  second,  the  retire- 
ment of  all  United  States  notes,  which 
would  involve  substituting  an  interest- 
bearing  debt  for  a  noninterest-bearing 
debt,  and  diminishing  the  power  of  the 
people  through  Congress  over  the  cur- 
rency by  increasing  the  power  of  the 
men  of  wealth  through  the  banks.  Our 
objections  to  these  two  principles  we  have 
often  stated,  and  we  do  not  need  to  re- 
peat them  here.  The  third  principle  we 
heartily  approve,  namely :  '*  That  a  bank- 
ing system  be  provided  which  should  fur- 
nish credit  facilities  to  every  portion  of 
the  country  and  a  safe  and  elastic  circu- 
lation, and  especially  with  a  view  to 
securing  such  a  distribution  of  the  loan- 
able capital  of  the  country  as  will  tend 
to  equalize  the  rates  of  interest  in  all 
parts  thereof."  We  think  the  New  York 
**  Tribute  "  is  mistaken  in  assuming,  as  it 
appears  to  do,  that  this  favors  the  resto- 
ration of  a  State  bank  system.  Certainly 
a  much  safer  method  of  providing  in- 
creased banking  facilities  for  the  coun- 
try would   be  a  provision   allowing  the 


establishment  of  branch  banks  and  a 
reduction  of  the  tax  on  banking  circulation. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  other 
and  final  action  of  the  Conference  was 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  adop- 
tion of  these  currency  changes  by  Con- 
gress. That  action  is  embodied  in  the 
following  very  simple  resolutions : 

"  First — That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  labor 
with  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  it  to 
take  action  to  reform  the  financial  system  of  the 
country. 

"  Second — That  a  request  be  made  to  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  to  appoint  a  monetary  commis- 
sion of  nine  persons  to  prepare  and  report  a 
financial  bill  to  Congress. . 

"  Third— That  if  the  President  shall  refuse  to 
act  in  the  manner  recommended  by  the  Confer- 
ence, the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference 
shall  select  a  commission  of  eleven  persons  to 
draft  a  measure  of  financial  reform  for  submis- 
sion to  Congress." 

We  repeat  what  we  have  heretofore 
said,  that  no  monetary  commission  will 
be  of  any  practical  value  until  Congress 
has  determined  certain  fundamental  ques- 
tions, pre-eminently  the  question  whether 
the  issue  of  paper  money  is  a  function 
which  belongs  to  Government  or  to  pri- 
vate enterprise.  We  may  add  that  it  is 
hardly  reasonable  to  expect  that  a 
Republican  Congress  will  authorize  a 
Democratic  President  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission which  shall  be  intrusted  with  the 
duty  of  shaping  a  financial  policy  to  be 
carried  into  execution  by  a  Republican 
administration. 

# 
The  victory  of  the  machine  in  Penn- 
sylvania, as  shown  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
Penrose  to  the  United  States  Senate,  has 
been  followed,  as  was  anticipated,  by  the 
victory  of  the  machine  in  this  State,  Mr. 
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Piatt  receiving  all  the  votes  in  the  Repub- 
lican caucus  save  seven.  Except  among 
professional  politicians,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  one  wishes  Mr.  Piatt  to  represent 
the  State  of  New  York  in  the  highest 
legislative  body  of  the  Nation;  but,  un- 
luckily, that  indifference  to  public  duties 
which  characterizes  the  whole  country 
was  indicated  again  in  New  York  by  the 
languid  way  in  which  the  public  accepted 
the  situation.  If  a  vote  had  been  taken, 
Mr.  Piatt  would,  we  believe,  have  been 
heavily  beaten  by  the  Republicans  of  this 
Statfe ;  but  they  permitted  him  to  elect 
himself  almost  without  protest.  If  the 
movement  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Choate's  can- 
didacy had  been,  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
enthusiastic,  aggressive,  and  command- 
ing, we  very  much  doubt  whether  the 
legislative  majority,  tied  hand  and  foot 
as  it  was  by  Mr.  Piatt,  would  have  faced 
an  aroused  public  opinion;  but  public 
opinion  was  asleep,  as  it  usually  is,  and 
the  voters  of  New  York  abdicated  their 
functions,  as  American  voters  generally 
have  come  to  do.  In  Illinois,  however, 
there  has  been  an  awakening,  and  the 
opposition  to  the  machine  has  developed 
so  vigorously  that  the  defeat  of  Madden 
has  been  effected.  The  opposition  has 
broken  out  in  several  quarters.  Some  of 
the  Chicago  newspapers  have  shown  a 
commendable  energy  and  courage  in  op- 
posing the  rule  of  the  machine,  and  pub- 
lic spirit  in  the  State  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  express  itself.  Illinois  has 
rendered  the  whole  country  a  service  by 
showing  what  can  be  done  by  concerted 
public  action.  The  indifference  of  the 
average  American  voter  to  the  public  in- 
terests as  they  stand  related  to  politics  is 
one  of  the  most  discouraging  National 
characteristics  of  the  times. 

Governor  Clough,  of  Minnesota,  and 
Governor  Tanner,  of  Illinois,  in  their 
first  official  communications  have  agree- 
ably surprised  us.  Governor  dough's 
biennial  message  to  the  Legislature  is  in 
the  main  a  review  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  last  two  years. 
Among  those  matters  in  which  he  reports 
progress  is  the  extension  of  Civil  Service 
Reform  principles  to  the  administration  of 
State  institutions.  He  claims  that  Min- 
nesota was  a  pioneer  in  this  regard,  and 


that  only  two  or  three  States  have  even 
now  gone  as  far  as  she  in  providing  for 
a  non-partisan  civil  service.  Governor 
Tanner's  inaugural  address  expresses 
unlooked-for  sympathy  with  anti-monop- 
oly measures.  He  recommends  that  in 
all  cities  containing  over  25,000  people 
the  assessment  rolls  for  each  ward  be 
published  in  pamphlet  form  and  a  copy 
given  to  each  taxpayer  in  the  ward.  By 
this  means  the  grosser  inequalities  in  the 
assessment  of  various  pieces  of  property 
could  be  prevented.  The  report  of  Labor 
Commissioner  Schilling,  urging  that  the 
real  estate  of  the  rich  in  Chicago  is 
assessed  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  the 
real  estate  of  the  middle  classes,  seems  to 
have  led  to  this  recommendation.  Gov- 
ernor Tanner  refers  to  a  general  belief 
that  "  valuable  property  is  assessed  at  a 
vastly  less  proportion  than  medium  and 
poorer  classes  of  property." 


For  the  public  schools  Governor  Tanner 
recommends  free  and  uniform  text-books. 
Regarding  the  State  prisons  he  shows  a 
much  greater  deference  to  the  sentioient 
of  the  labor  unions  than  his  predecessor 
evinced.  Governor  Altgeld,  it  may  be  re- 
called, insisted  that  the  prisoners  must  be 
kept  at  productive  work,  even  if  they  did 
thereby  compete  with  free  labor.  Under 
his  administration  the  contract  system 
was  done  away  with,  but  the  prisons  were 
supplied  with  the  best  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, and  thus  under  the  State  account 
system  were  made  to  yield  an  increased 
income  to  the  State.  Governor  Tanner 
insists  that  the  goods  sold  by  the  State  in 
the  open  market  interfere  as  injuriously 
with  the  interests  of  free  labor  as  did  the 
work  done  for  contractors  under  the  old 
system.  In  a  most  unenlightened  way,  it 
seems  to  us,  he  condemns  the  purchase 
of  labor-saving  machinery  by  which  the 
good  financial  results  of  Governor  Alt- 
geld's  administration  were  obtained,  and 
recommends  the  substitution  of  hand 
labor.  While  The  Outlook  believes  that 
financial  results  should  be  made  subor- 
dinate to  educational  aims  in  the  conduct 
of  our  prisons,  the  use  of  hand  labor 
where  machine  labor  is  more  effective 
seems  to  us  as  bad  educationally  as  it  is 
financially.  It  is  a  step  backward  toward 
the  discipline  of  the  treadmill  instead  of 
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a  step  forward  toward  the  discipline  of  an 
industrial  school.  A  good  prison  system 
should  not  keep  prisoners  from  competing 
with  free  labor,  but  should  fit  them  for 
such  competition. 


In  the  new  charter  proposed  for  the 
Greater  New  Yoik,  the  chapter  on  edu- 
cation involves  some  questions  of  more 
than  local  interest.  When  President  Seth 
Low,  of  Columbia  College,  was  appointed 
on  the  Commission,  it  was  at  once  recog- 
nized by  the  friends  of  education  that 
this  chapter  would  constitute  an  important 
contribution  to  educational  reform.  In 
his  report  he  advocates  centralizing  the 
control  of  the  executive  side  of  the  school 
system  and  decentralizing  the  educational 
side.  He  would  divide  the  school  funds  into 
two  parts:  a  special  fund  for  the  purchase 
of  sites,  the  erection,  repair,  and  main- 
tenance of  buildings,  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  supplies,  and  the  adminis 
trative  expenses  of  the  General  Board  of 
Education.  This  fund  would  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Board,  which  would  also 
appoint  a  superintendent  of  school  build- 
ings, a  superintendent  of  school  supplies, 
and  an  auditor,  or  board  of  auditors,  and, 
finally,  a  city  superintendent,  who  would 
bear  to  the  boroughs  a  relation  analogous 
to  that  of  the  State  Superintendent  to  the 
districts  throughout  the  State,  who  would 
be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  teachers' 
examinations,  would  issue  certificates  to 
teachers,  and  would  recommend  to  the 
Board  of  Education  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  teachers  and  principals.  The 
Borough  Boards,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
control  the  other,  or  general  school  fund, 
out  of  which  the  teachers  are  paid,  would 
appoint  the  borough  superintendents  and 
their  associates,  and  on  their  nomination 
would  appoint  all  principals  and  teachers. 
These  Borough  Boards  would  vary  in 
number  from  five  to  fifteen,  but  the  work 
of  visitation  and  inspection  would  be 
done  by  paid  officials  instead  of  as  now 
in  Brooklyn  by  the  volunteer  service  of 
members  of  the  Board.  Messrs.  Wood- 
ford and  Dutcher,  of  Brooklyn,  dissent 
from  certain  features  in  the  report.  They 
flavor  retaining  in  Brooklyn  the  present 
number  on  the  Board  oi  Education — 
forty-five;  desire  that  aU  appointments  of 
teachers  shall  be  made  on  the  nomination 


of  principals;  and  in  general  urge  that 
Brooklyn  be  left  to  work  out  her  own 
educational  system. 


Whether  there  should  be  a  Greater 
New  York  is,  or  was,  a  doubtful  question ; 
but  it  has  been  decided,  and  if  the  city  is 
to  be  unified  at  all,  it  should  be  consist- 
ently unified.  There  is  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  one  principle  adopted  in 
all  other  departments,  and  another  and 
antagonistic  principle  in  the  Department 
of  Education.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  if 
any  principle  of  educational  unity  is  to 
be  maintained,  it  must  be  on  the  lines 
indicated  in  the  report  of  the  majority,  as 
presented  by  President  Low.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  physical  and  intel- 
lectual sides  of  education  is  real,  impor- 
tant, and  should  be  recognized.  The 
erection  of  buildings  and  the  distribution 
of  supplies  can  be  advantageously  man- 
aged only  under  one  central  administra- 
tion. There  certainly  should  be  a  mini- 
mum educational  standard,  and  there 
certainly  is  no  reason  why  the  work  done 
in  one  portion  of  the  city  by  paid  officials 
should  be  done  in  another  portion  of  the 
city  by  volunteers,  who  unfortunately,  in 
too  many  instances,  are  local  politicians. 
Giving  to  school  principals  the  power  of 
nominating  teachers  is  practically  tan- 
tamount to  giving  them  power  of  ap- 
pointment, and  tends  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  those  machine  methods  and 
that  traditional  control  which  consti- 
tute the  greatest  vice  in  our  public 
school  system.  If  there  is  any  one 
thing  which  the  teachers  should  strug- 
gle to  attain,  it  is  that  their  appoint- 
ments to  positions  should  be  free  from 
the  taint  of  political  or  personal  bias  by 
the  appointing  power.  The  teaching  pro- 
fession sufTers  more  from  this  taint  than 
from  any  other ;  the  profession  will  never 
rank  mth  other  professions  until  positions 
held  in  the  profession  are  recognized  as 
the  reward  of  equipment  and  ability;  and 
the  only  way  to  secure  such  recognition 
is  to  make  the  appointments  independent 
of  personal  and  political  favor.  In  brief, 
the  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Low  and 
the  majority  is  that  of  a  statesman  famil- 
iar with  the  educational  requirements  of 
a  great  metropolis,  while  that  proposed 
by  the  minority  appears  to  us  to  involve 
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the  perpetuation  of  an  essentially  village 
system,  ill  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  a 
great  city. 


One  of  the  most  important  chapters  of 
the  Greater  New  York  Charter  is  the  one 
on  charities ;  it  is  also  a  chapter  in  which 
radical  changes  will  probably  be  made. 
Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell,  represent- 
ing the  State  Board  of  Charities,  with 
which  she  fias  been  connected  for  thir- 
teen years,  and  the  New  York  Conference 
of  Charities,  presented  an  argument 
especially  in  behalf  of  the  care  of  the 
dependent  children  of  the  Greater  New 
York.  Following  the  argument  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association,  the  indefinite  term 
of  office  was  advocated.  These  bodies 
believe  that  the  highest  class  of  men  can- 
not be  secured  when  they  are  to  serve 
for  a  fixed  period;  contmuance  in  an 
office  is  an  appeal  to  a  man's  ambition  to 
do  his  best  work ;  the  fixed  term  of  office 
divides  his  attention  between  the  work  of 
that  office  and  the  possibilities  of  future 
employment  when  the  term  has  expired. 
Every  person  familiar  with  the  needs  of 
the  dependent  poor  will  agree  that  the 
Department  of  Charities  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Correction  call  for  the  highest 
type  of  men.  The  State  Charities  Aid 
asks  that  a  change  be  made  in  the  method 
of  removal  proposed  by  the  charter,  and 
that  the  Commissioner  be  compelled  to 
state  in  writing  the  causes  of  removal  of 
deputies.  At  present  under  the  care  of 
the  city  of  New  York  are  1 5,000  children. 
In  the  Greater  New  York  this  army  will 
increase  to  20,000,  costing  annually  at 
the  present  ratio  $2,000,000.  Mr.  Gerry 
states  that  during  the  twenty- five  years 
since  the  organization  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
313,000  children  have  passed  under  the 
supervision  of  this  Society.  The  number 
is  appalling,  and  justifies  the  State  Char- 
ities Aid  in  asking  that  a  Department  of 
Children  be  organized.  The  suggestion 
for  a  Department  of  Children  is  based  on 
the  belief  that  dependent  children  should 
be  dissociated  in  the  public  mind  from 
all  connection  with  paupers ;  that  by 
creating  a  department  for  dependent 
children  under  special  officers,  selected 
with  a   view  to  the   special   work  that 


would  be  theirs,  the  means  best  suited  to 
develop  these  children  into  self-supporting 
men  and  women  would  be  found ;  that  at 
present  the  officers'  attention  cannot  be 
focused  on  this  army  of  children,  and 
that  even  in  their  minds  the  children  are 
always  paupers.  To-day  the  children  sup- 
ported by  public  funds  in  New  York  are 
in  over  forty  different  private  institutions. 
The  Commissioners  of  Charities  made  an 
investigation  of  some  of  the  institutions 
where  children  are  admitted  and  sup- 
ported by  the  city.  The  number  of  cases 
investigated  was  8,616.  On  October  1 
the  Commission  refused  to  pay  for  1,102 
children  because  it  was  discovered  that 
their  parents  were  non-resident,  or  that 
they  were  able  and  proper  persons  to 
support  their  own  children. 


Another  suggestion  made  was  that  the 
method  of  committing  the  children  be 
changed.  At  present  all  destitute  chil- 
dren are  treated  as  though  they  were 
criminals;  they  are  arrested  and  taken 
before  a  magistrate.  The  injustice  of 
this  is  apparent.  The  fact  that  a  child 
deprived  of  its  parents  should  be  treated 
as  a  ciiminal  is  a  blot  on  our  civilization, 
and  the  sooner  removed  the  better  for  the 
future  of  the  entire '  country.  At  present 
the  amount  of  money  paid  by  the  city  to 
the  several  institutions  caring  for  the  de- 
pendent children  varies  greatly.  The  Fe- 
male Guardian  Society  receives  two  dol- 
lars per  week  for  each  girl  under  fourteen 
and  each  boy  under  ten;  the  Children's 
Fold,  two  dollars  per  week  without  age- 
limit,  and,  in  addition,  the  last-named 
institution  receives  five  thousand  dollars 
a  year  without  regard  to  the  number  sup- 
ported. The  Association  for  Befriending 
Children  and  Young  Girls  receives  one 
dollar  per  week  for  each  female  chUd 
without  limit  of  age  or  provision  as  to 
method  of  commitment  The  Five  Points 
House  of  Industry  receives  fifty-two  dol- 
lars per  year  for  each  child  maintained, 
not  exceeding  two  hundred ;  the  Juve- 
nile Asylum  and  the  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Society,  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  per 
annum  for  each  child  maintained ;  the 
Roman  Catholic  Protectory,  one  hundred 
and  ten  dollars  per  annum  for  the  aver- 
age number  of  persons  maintained.  The 
Conference  of  Charities  protests  against 
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Ibis  unjust  discrimination,  and  asks  that 
the  Commissioners  decide  on  a  sum  to 
be  paid  to  all  institutions  cariog  for  de- 
pendent children  under  the  city's  care. 
It  is  also  asked  that  both  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charities  and  the  Commission- 
ers of  Correction  shall  be  required  to  in- 
clude in  their  yearly  estimate  to  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  the  sum 
that  they  believe  should  be  paid  to  pri- 
vate institutions  for  the  care  of  children 
under  sixteen,  and  also  in  the  care  of 
adults  coming  under  the  care  of  the 
department  The  chapter  on  charities 
makes  no  provision  for  the  training  of 
paupers  or  criminals,  and  the  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  urge  that  some  such 
provision  be  made.  The  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  the  Medical 
Education  of  Women  asked  for  the  ap- 
]X>intment  of  two  women  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  who  were  not  to  be  as- 
signed to  territorial  jurisdiction,  but  ap- 
pointed as  commissioners  at  large. 


The  American  Economic  Association, 
at  its  recent  convention  in  Baltimore,  dis- 
cussed several  topics  of  popular  interest ; 
and  the  positions  taken  by  some  of  the 
most  prominent  members,  if  made  widely 
known,  would  lessen  the  feeling  of  anti- 
monopolists  and  trades-unionists  that 
American  universities,  like  the  English, 
arc  strongholds  of  reactionary  toryism. 
Professor  Henry  C.  Adams,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  the  President  of  the  Association, 
condemned  unqualifiedly  the  attitude  of 
employing  corporations  which  still  assert 
their  purpose  to  bargain  with  each  em- 
ployee as  an  individual,  and  refuse  to 
recognize  the  right  of  the  employees  to  act 
togedier  and  be  represented  by  officers 
employed  by  themselves  instead  of  fellow- 
employees  subject  to  discharge  from  the 
corporation.  The  criticisms  made  upon 
trades-unions  were  chiefly  because  of 
their  frequent  failures  to  keep  their 
promises  regarding  the  quality  of  the 
labor  they  would  supply.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  criticism  to  which  sincere 
friends  of  labor  unions  can  object.  If 
the  trades-unions  would  exercise  a  stricter 
supervision  over  the  quality  of  the  work 
performed  by  their  members,  not  only 
would  the  way  be  open  to  better  wages 
from  present  employers,  but  the  unions 


themselves  might  soon  take  contracts 
and  perform  work  for  which  now  a  large 
part  of  the  pay  goes  to  a  contractor. 
Professor  Hadley,  of  Yale,  who  dealt 
with  the  mismanagement  of  corporations, 
took,  it  is  true,  a  very  conservative  atti- 
tude regarding  government  inspection, 
but  even  he  urged  that  corporations 
should  be  required  to  publish  their  ac- 
counts with  such  frequency  and  fullness 
as  would  keep  directors  from  making 
contracts  with  themselves^  and  prevent 
the  swindling  of  investors  and  of  the 
public  through  stock-watering  and  kin- 
dred practices.  Professor  Johnson,  of 
Pennsylvania,  entered  an  effective  pro- 
test against  the  claim  of  the  conservative 
press  that  the  increase  in  the  savings- 
bank  deposits  of  most  of  our  States  is  a 
sign  that  working  people  are  prospering. 
This  increase,  said  Professor  Johnson, 
does  not  mean  that  wage-earners  are  sav- 
ing more,  but  that  the  savings-banks  have 
become  the  havens  of  frightened  business 
men ;  money  is  sent  to  Uie  savings-banks 
because  its  owners  are  afraid  to  invest  it 
in  active  business.  His  theory  is  that  the 
rapid  increase  in  savings-bank  deposits 
has  been  rather  the  measure  of  National 
adversity  than  the  measure  of  National 
prosperity. 


The  latest  bulletin  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  contains  an  invaluable  mono- 
graph, by  Mr.  Ethelbert  Stewart,  upon 
the  comparative  wages  paid  by  the  public 
and  by  private  employers  in  Baltimore, 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Stewact  finds  that  in  each  of  these 
cities  the  public  has  recognized  the  duty 
of  being  a  model  employer.  The  short- 
hour  day — generally  nine  hours — is  the 
rule,  and  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by 
the  city  for  the  average  workman  is  very 
nearly  as  high  as  the  rate  paid  by  private 
firms  for  the  best  workmen.  The  aver- 
age rate  paid  by  the  city  is  about  ten  per 
cent,  higher  thin  the  average  paid  by 
private  contractors  for  a  somewhat  longer 
day.  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  stipu- 
late by  ordinance  the  minimum  '*  living 
wage  "  of  city  laborers.  In  Baltimore  it 
is  $10  a  week,  and  in  Philadelphia  $10.50. 
The  feeling  that  the  public  ought  to  pay 
the  men  the  highest  wages  they  can  be 
made  to  earn  instead  of  the  lowest  they 
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can  be  made  to  take,  is,  of  course,  at  the 
bottom  of  these  provisions.  Mr.  Stewart 
finds  that  the  direct  employment  of  work- 
men at  high  wages  is,  in  most  depart- 
ments, cheaper  for  the  city  than  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  contract  system.  He 
illustrates  his  proposition  by  the  experi- 
ence of  Boston  with  its  street- sprinkling. 
In  1894  this  work  was  done  by  contract ; 
in  1895  by  one  of  the  city  departments. 
The  saving  effected  was  about  thirty  per 
cent.,  and  better  service  was  secured. 
The  contracts  for  such  work  are  not 
always  as  competitive  in  reality  as  they 
seem  upon  the  surface.  Sometimes  only 
a  single  firm  is  in  the  position  to  take 
such  contracts ;  often  the  price  is  fixed 
by  a  combination.  At  still  other  times, 
where  the  price  named  by  the  contractors 
is  low  enough,  the  profits  are  made  dis- 
gracefully large  because  public  officials 
are  induced  to  ignore  failures  to  perform 
them.  Says  Mr.  Stewart :  "  The  cost  of 
supervision  and  inspection  increases  as 
the  contract  price  decreases,  until  it  some- 
times costs  almost  as  much  to  make  tjie 
contractor  do  his  work  as  it  would  to  do 
it." 


State  Excise  Commissioner  Lyman,  of 
New  York,  calls  attention  in  his  annual 
report  to  the  existence  of  an  evil  in  this 
State  which  has  been  popularly  supposed 
to  exist  only  in  prohibition  commonwealths. 
In  New  York  State,  he  says,  6,379  per- 
sons or  associations  are  paying  the 
Federal  license  fee  to  retail  liquor  who 
are  not  paying  the  State  tax.  Nearly 
one-third  of  these  are  clubs,  claiming  to 
be  exempt  from  the  State  tax,  but  the  re- 
maining 4,500  are  obviously  breaking  the 
State  law  while  obeying  the  Federal. 
The  reason  for  the  greater  respect  shown 
the  Federal  law  is,  of  course,  the  incom- 
parably severer  penalties  prescribed  by  the 
Federal  statute.  The  Commissioner  asks 
the  Legislature  to  make  the  possession  of 
a  Federal  license  **  presumptive  evidence  " 
of  the  sale  of  liquor.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Commissioner  might  act  upon  this 
presumption  without  waiting  for  new 
legislation.  He  has  at  hand  the  addresses 
of  all  persons  holding  the  Federal  license 
and  not  paying  the  State  tax,  and  his 
force  of  inspectors  ought  to  be  able  to 
make  the  liquor-dealing  of  such  persons 


an  extra-hazardous  business.  With  re- 
gard to  clubs  also  the  Commissioner 
seems  disposed  to  wait  upon  the  Legisla- 
ture instead  of  exercising  to  the  full  his 
present  powers.  He  points  out  that 
liquor-dealers  in  all  the  large  cities  are 
organizing  clubs  among  their  principal 
patrons  so  that  they  may  legally  "dis- 
tribute" liquor  among  these  patrons  on 
Sundays.  Yet  the  only  reason  why  these 
clubs  are  not  being  prosecuted  is  that 
certain  minor  courts  have  assumed  that 
clubs  are  not  taxed  by  the  present  law 
because  the  Court  of  Appeals  held  that 
they  were  not  taxed  under  the  old  law. 
Inasmuch  as  the  old  law  was  by  common 
consent  so  worded  as  not  to  include  clubs 
among  the  places  trafficking  in  liquor,  while 
the  new  law  was  avowedly  worded  so  as 
to  include  them,  the  Commissioner  must 
know  that  the  Court  of  Appeals'  decision 
under  the  old  law  has  no  bearing  upon 
the  present  If  he  were  determined  to 
enforce  the  present  law,  he  would  at  once 
appeal  one  of  these  cases  from  the  police 
court  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  him  to  remain  quiescent 
until  the  Legislature  again  votes  that 
liquor-drinking  among  all  classes  shall  be 
taxed  alike. 


Last  week's  bank  clearings  were  less 
than  those  for  the  like  week  a  year  ago, 
but  business  failures  were  fewer.  There 
is  a  continued  flow  of  currency  from  the 
interior  towards  the  metropolis.  It  has 
now  brought  about  some  demoralization 
both  in  rates  for  foreign  exchange  and  in 
rates  for  money.  Prices  of  railway  stocks 
and  bonds,  and  of  Government  bonds, 
continue  firm,  but  during  the  week  two 
railway  properties  have  become  decidedly 
depressed:  the  Union  Pacific. by  reason 
of  the  defeat  of  the  bill  for  funding  the 
indebtedness  to  the  Government,  and  the 
Wheelmg  and  Lake  Erie,  which  has  now 
passed  into  receivers'  hands.  There  is 
considerable  talk  of  restricting  the  pro- 
duction of  the  New  England  mills,  owing 
to  the  great  accumulation  of  print-cloths. 
Against  this  may  be  set  the  increase  in 
the  production  of  iron.  The  operations 
of  the  Sugar  Trust  in  the  coffee  market 
are  followed  with  keen  interest.  The 
week  abroad  has  been  of  more  moment. 
While  the  Bank   of   England  keeps  it^ 
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minimum  rate  of  discount  unchanged,  the 
terrible  news  from  India  is,  of  course, 
having  a  depressing  influence  on  trade, 
both  in  England  and  in  India.  In  the 
famine  districts  there  have  been  recent 
rains,  but  more  are  urgently  needed. 
Indian  money  rates  have  become  strin- 
gent, being  ten  per  cent,  in  Bombay,  and 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent  in  the 
country.  In  Paris,  too,  there  is  great 
anxiety  among  capitalists — owing  to  their 
extraordinarily  large  holdings  in  Turkish 
and  Spanish  securities — about  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Armenian  and  Cuban  ques- 
tions. This  anxiety  has  even  depressed 
a  matter  in  which  all  Parisians  take  pride, 
the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1900.  Sales 
of  Exhibition  bonds  have  recently  been 
made  by  the  underwriters  at  a  loss  of  ten 
per  cent  Financial  conditions  in  Ger- 
many are  more  satisfactory,  despite  the 
outcry  at  the  restrictions  of  the  new 
Bourse  law.  In  Austria  the  Government 
is  so  satisfied  with  the  success  of  its  four 
per  cent  loan  a  year  since  that  it  now 
proposes  to  emit  one  at  three  and  one-half 
per  cent  In  Russia  we  have  the  state- 
ment of  the  Finance  Minister,  M.  de 
Witte,  that  the  Government  will  definitely 
adopt  the  gold  standard.  Turning  to 
South  Africa,  we  find  great  losses  boh 
from  drought  and  rinderpest  As  an  off- 
set, there  has  been  an  improvement  in 
mining  properties. 


Last  week  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at 
Washington  published  the  retiu'ns  of  our 
foreign  commerce  for  the  calendar  year 
1896.  The  year  has  a  peculiar  signifi- 
cance, for  its  export  trade  reachies  the 
largest  total  in  our  history.  The  excess 
of  exports  over  imports  amounts  to  over 
$325,000,000,  and  breaks  the  record  of 
this  co'intr/s  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports. The  figures  nearest  these  were  those 
of  1878,  but  1896  exceeded  1878  by  $20,- 
000,000,  and  our  exports  were  larger  by 
$35,000,000  than  those  for  1891,  the  year 
which  had  hitherto  given  the  highest 
total  of  exports.  Our  favorable  balance 
is  generally  attributed  to  the  increase  in 
the  exports  of  bread  stuffs,  cotton,  and 
mineral  oil.  The  net  excess  of  gold  im- 
pcvts  during  1896  was  $46,000,000,  as 
against  a  net  excess  of  gold  exports  in 
1895    of   $72,000,000— a   difference   of 


$118,000,000  in  our  favor.  Our  records 
show  no  single  fiscal  year  since  1878 
when  we  brought  in  more  gold  than  we 
sent  out  Last  year's  exports  of  silver 
were  heavier  than  in  any  other  year  of 
the  country's  history.  In  connection 
with  these  facts  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  Treasury's  gold  reserve,  which 
stood  at  only  $44,500,000  last  February, 
is  now  over  $141,000,000.  Despite  some 
analogous  conditions  to  those  obtaining 
in  the  early  days  of  the  prosperous  times 
that  began  in  1879,  it  will  not  do  im- 
mediately to  fancy  that  a  similar  era  is 
now  beginning;  we  should  rather  hope 
for  a  steadier  and  safer  if  slower  improve- 
ment 


The  Deep  Waterways  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  President  Cleveland  in  1889 
has  reported,  and  strongly  indorses  the 
ship  canal  project  betyireen  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  recommends  a 
waterway  depth  of  twenty- six  to  thirty 
feet,  accommodating  ocean  steamers,  and 
asks  for  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  for 
preliminary  surveys.  This  great  project 
has  ardent  supporters  on  both  sides  of 
the  line,  and  several  meetings  of  the 
International  Deep  Waterways  Commis- 
sion have  been  strongly  in  its  favor.  The 
great  difficulty  of  our  farming  population 
in  the  West  and  Northwest  has  been  to 
get  cheaper  transportation  to  the  sea- 
board, the  saving  thereon  being  clear 
gain  to  them.  The  farmers  of  the  Cana- 
dian Northwest  are  equally  interested. 
Larger  steamers  have  made  cheaper 
freights,  and  the  doing  awiy  with  charges 
for  transshipment  also  appeals  strongly 
to  the  grain-producer.  Our  Government 
has  already  deepened  the  channel  from 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior  so  that  vessels 
of  twenty  feet  draft  can  go  from  Chicago 
and  Duluth  as  far  as  Buffalo.  It  is 
recommended  by  the  Commission,  not 
only  that  the  channel  be  further  deepened, 
but  that  it  shall  be  extended  to  the  sea- 
board. The  great  object  is  to  be  able  to 
load  ocean  steamers  and  let  them  have 
free  passage,  without  transshipment,  from 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Michigan  to  Liverpool  and  other  foreign 
ports.  Our  own  shippers  naturally  look 
upon  New  York  City  as  the  terminus  of 
this  great  waterway,  while  the  Canadians 
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prefer  Montreal.  Both  are  equally  resolved 
to  bring  all  possible  influence  to  bear 
upon  dieir  respective  Governments  in 
furtherance  of  the  project;  and  we  have 
already  referred  to  Mr.  Laurier's  offer  of 
co-operation  with  our  Government  when 
legislative  action  becomes  necessary. 
Local  opposition  is,  of  course,  to  be  ex- 
pected. Montreal  is  hostile,  so  is  Buffalo, 
while  New  York  is  at  least  indifferent. 
But  this  is  the  hostility  of  local  interests 
which  do  not  wish  to  lose  the  profits  of 
storage  and  transshipment,  and  it  in  no 
wise  discredits  the  general  plan  indorsed 
by  the  Commission.  In  the  words  of 
one  of  the  leading  promoters,  "the  object 
of  the  deep  waterways  movement  is  to 
place  the  wheat  of  the  American  and 
Canadian  Northwest  in  Liverpool  at«  no 
greater  freight-rate  per  bushel  than  now 
obtains  to  New  York  and  Montreal." 


England  has  another  small  war  on  her 
hands.  Benin  is  a  West  African  com- 
munity, part  of  Sokoto,  with  which  larger 
district  both  France  and  England  have 
tried  to  establish  relations.  The  chief, 
or  king,  of  Benin  is  a  man  of  the  most 
barbarous  and  bloodthirsty  instincts,  and 
his  acts  of  cruelty  have  made  Benin  per- 
haps the  most  benighted  comer  of  the 
globe.  A  "peace  mission,"  composed 
partly  of  Englishmen,  last  year  attempted 
to  reach  Benin  City,  and  the  reports  that 
the  whole  party  has  been  massacred  have 
caused  the  English  Colonial  Office  to 
prepare  for  an  armed  expedition  which 
will  no  doubt  depose  or  try  and  execute 
the  "king"  of  Benin.  It  is  understood 
that  this  native  chief  has  collected  great 
stores  of  ivory,  and  the  traders  are  eagerly 
looking  forward  to  the  opening  up  of  the 
country.  Turning  from  English  interests 
in  Africa  to  those  in  India,  we  find  that 
the  plague,  or  Black  Death,  of  which  we 
spoke  last  week,  continues  to  devastate 
Bombay ;  over  half  of  the  people  of  that 
city  have  fled,  and  the  deaths  are  niuu- 
bered  by  the  thousand.  Even  European 
cities  are  b^inning  to  show  signs  of  fear 
that  the  epidemic  may  spread,  and  to 
plan  concerted  measures  to  ward  it  off. 
Famine  also  continues  its  ravages,  and 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
whole  districts  is  lamentable.  Already  a 
relief  fund  of  $400,000  has  been  raised 


in  London,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  at  least  doubled. 


The  Arbitration  Treaty 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  writing  against  Inter- 
national Arbitration  in  the  "  Fortnightly 
Review  "  for  December,  closes  his  article 
with  what  is  in  form  the  statement  of  a 
fact,  but  is  in  essential  spirit  his  presen- 
tation of  an  ideal :  "  On  which  side  right 
stands  can  rarely  be  discovered,  and, 
this  being  so,  force  is  still  the  ultimate 
arbiter." 

Upwards  of  twenty-five  centuries  ago, 
when  force  was  the  only  arbiter,  and  no 
serious  attempt  was  made  to  determine 
in  controversies  on  which  side  right 
stands,  the  prophet  Isaiah,  with  an 
audacity  of  courage  and  an  apparent  ex- 
travagance of  hope  rarely  equaled  even 
among  the  Hebrew  prophets,  wrote :  "  All 
the  armor  of  the  armed  man  in  the 
tumult,  and  the  garments  rolled  in  blood, 
shall  even  be  for  burning,  for  fuel  of  fire." 
Translate  this  into  modem  journalistic 
Eiiglish  and  its  equivalent  would  be :  All 
your  white  squadrons  and  your  harbor 
fortifications  are  only  fuel  for  a  bonfire. 

These  two  utterances — ^that  of  the 
modem  magazine  writer  and  that  of  the 
ancient  prophet — present  the  contrast 
between  two  tendencies  which  have  been 
at  work  ever  since  Isaiah's  time.  The 
Outlook  emphatically  accepts  Isaiah's 
utterance.  It  presents  as  its  ideal  the 
time  when  there  shall  be  no  fortification 
at  any  harbor,  nor  encampment  on  any 
hill,  nor  squadron  on  any  sea.  Let  us 
present  the  issue  clearly :  On  the  one  side 
force,  on  the  other  reason;  on  the  one 
side  a  pessimistic  abandonment  of  all 
attempt  to  find  ''on  which  side  stands 
the  right,"  on  the  other  faith  in  human 
intelligence  and  human  conscience;  the 
one  policy  reverting  to  the  condition  of 
the  forests  where  wild  beasts  live  ever  in 
chronic  war,  the  other  pushing  forward 
toward  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  where 
reigns  eternal  peace. 

The  one  doctrine  has  given  to  the 
world  for  homes  fortified  castles  protected 
by  moat  and  drawbridge  and  portcullis, 
with  loopholes  for  windows;  walled  cities, 
and  every  city  the  rival  and  enemy  of 
its  neighbor;  in   England   half  a  dozen 
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separate  kingdoms  in  perpetual  warfare 
with  each  other,  in  Grermany  a  congeries 
of  separate  kingdoms  in  perpetual  strug- 
gle, in  America  colonies  jealous  and 
hostile;  labor  disorganized  because  the 
laborer  must  always  be  ready  to  drop  his 
spinning-wheel  for  a  spear  or  a  musket ; 
agriculture  enslaved  because  the  farmer 
could  plow  his  fields  only  as  protected  by 
a  liege  lord  whose  vassal  he  must  be,  in 
payment  for  protection ;  in  time  of  peace 
enormous  armaments  and  burdensome 
taxation,  in  time  of  war  rapine,  fire,  pil- 
lage, and  death — no  home  safe,  no  prop- 
erty, no  life,  no  woman's  honor.  The 
other  doctrine  has  given  us  homes  un- 
armed because  protected  by  law ;  cities 
unwalled,  with  ingress  and  egress  free ; 
the  hum  of  busy  industry  in  the  factory, 
the  song  of  the  reaper  in  the  field ;  united 
England,  Germany,  America,  adjusting 
all  difficulties  between  different  sections 
by  reason  and  justice ;  highways  unmo- 
lested stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
commerce  imconvoyed  sailing  from  shore 
to  shore.  The  one  sets  man  against  his 
fellow-man  and  every  country  against  its 
neighbor  country,  and  abandons  all  hope 
of  finding  on  which  side  justice  stands ; 
the  other  establishes  law,  enthrones 
reason,  maintains  justice,  builds  on  the 
supremacy  of  conscience,  and  leads  on  to 
the  day  of  universal  brotherhood. 

In  the  presence  of  this  issue  all  criti- 
cisms  on  the  details  of  the  treaty  which 
has  been  signed  for  the  settlement  of 
controversies  between  England  and  the 
United  States  are  of  minor  importance. 
The  treaty  is  not  perfect  In  the  nature 
of  the  case  it  is  a  compromise,  not  entirely 
satis^ctory  to  either  party — tentative  and 
experimental — a  preparation  for  some- 
thing more  thorough  and  complete  in  the 
future ;  but  the  general  result  ought  not 
to  be  hazarded  by  amendments  nor  by 
long  delays.  It  is  far  more  important 
that  the  prompt  ratification  of  the  treaty 
should  show  the  cordial  feeling  of  this 
country  in  its  ^vor  than  that  the  treaty 
itself  should  be  wholly  free  from  objection- 
able features  of  minor  importance.  It  is, 
unhappily,  not  improbable  that,  under  pre^ 
tense  of  amending,  it  may  be  long  delayed 
or  even  defeated  altogether.  For  there  is 
opposition  to  it,  the  more  dangerous  be- 
cause hypocritically  hidden  under  various 
guises :  opposition  bom  of  mere  unreason- 


ing and  unreasonable  jealousy  of  England ; 
born  of  the  desire  of  slipshod  statesmen 
to  avoid  wrestling  with  the  real  and 
serious  problems  of  our  National  life  by 
creating  factitious  international  problems ; 
born  of  a  pseudo- Americanism  which 
thinks  it  patriotic  to  believe  that  America 
never  can  be  wrong,  nor  any  people  who 
have  or  think  they  have  some  opposing 
interest  can  be  right ;  bom  of  the  mere 
morbid  desire  to  see  a  fight — relic  of  the 
bulldog,  without  his  bravery — a  desire  left 
in  too  many  half-made  men ;  born,  worst 
parentage  of  all,  in  a  willingness  to 
speculate  out  of  war  preparations  and 
war  scares,  if  not  out  of  war  itself — out  of 
building  of  forts  and  navies,  out  of 
panics  and  succeeding  booms,  out  of 
furnishing  food  and  munitions  for  soldiers 
in  the  field,  or  coffins  for  their  burial. 

We  can  respect  war,  in  certain  condi- 
tions, and  we  are  quite  of  opinion,  with 
Ruskin,  that  there  are  evils  worse  than 
war.  One  of  them  is  the  cowardly  play- 
ing at  war  in  mock  heroics,  the  bluster 
and  braggad  cio  that  tries  to  pass  itself 
off  for  courage.  One  can  see  something 
to  admire  in  the  animal  bravery  of  the 
prize-fighter,  who  dares  give  and  take 
hard  blows,  but  nothing  in  the  ring  of 
betting  spectators  who  cry  "  St'  boy  I"  from 
a  safe  distance.  One  can  honor  the  sol- 
dier who,  if  the  United  States  should 
ever  become  embroiled  in  war  with  Spain 
or  England,  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
conflict.  But  what  we  now  have  to  con- 
sider is  the  pugnacious  warrior  in  the 
editor's  chair  or  the  Senate  Chamber, 
who  cries  for  war  that  he  may  win  sub- 
scribers, or  gain  cheap  applause,  or  se- 
cure a  re-election,  or  make  a  profit  out 
of  the  rise  or  fall  of  prices  in  Wall  Street 
And  it  is  from  such  sources  as  these  that 
the  chief  opposition  to  a  permanent  treaty 
of  arbitration  with  Great  Britain  will  come 
— if  it  comes  at  all. 

Whether  it  comes  at  all  will  depend, 
not  on  diplomats  or  Presidents,  or  Senate 
or  Parliament;  it  will  depend  upon  the 
people.  The  time  is  not  yet  for  jubila- 
tion, but  for  instant  and  energetic  meas- 
ures to  awaken  public  opinion  throughout 
the  country  and  give  it  expression  at 
Washington.  Let  every  reader  of  this 
article  write  to  the  Senators  of  his  State 
urging  the  ratification  of  this  treaty.  Let 
every  minister  who  believes  in  the  Prince 
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of  Peace  preach  on  this  theme.  Let 
every  editor  who  believes  in  the  power 
of  the  press  use  it  in  the  cause  of  Arbi- 
tration. Let  meetings  be  organized  in 
every  State  of  the  Union,  and  as  far  as 
possible  in  every  city,  town,  and  village. 
This  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  rati- 
fication of  this  treaty  by  the  Senate.  It 
is  necessary  to  secure  its  intelligent  rati- 
fication by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  And  if  this  treaty  is  indeed  to 
put  an  end  to  war  between  these  two 
Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  it  must  be  imder- 
stood  by  the  peoples  of  both  coimtries, 
and  by  them  ratified  and  confirmed. 


Dr.  Hall  and  Union 


Seminary 


Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  has  been 
nominated  to  fill  the  office  of  President 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Hastings 
on  account  of  his  health;  and  although 
the  election  is  yet  to  take  place,  it  is  an 
open  secret  that  this  nomination  signifies 
the  unanimous  desire,  not  only  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  but  of  the  Presbyteiy 
and  Synod  as  well.  If  the  election  is 
consummated  and  the  office  is  accepted, 
it  will  mean  an  end  to  the  long  war  of 
which,  by  no  fault  of  its  own,  this  hon- 
ored institution  of  learning  has  been  the 
center.  And  the  peace  thus  secured  will  be 
consonant  both  with  liberty  and  honor. 
For  Dr.  Hall  is  a  man  of  both  faith  and 
freedom.  There  is  a  freedom  which  is  bom 
of  impatience  with  restraint,  and  one 
which  is  bom  of  harmony  with  law.  Dr. 
Hall's  is  of  the  latter  kind.  Free,  he  is  wholly 
unpolemical,  assumes  and  exercises  his 
freedom  without  fighting  for  it,  and  never 
thinks  of  denying  to  others  the  liberty  so 
sacred  to  himself.  Such  a  man  wins  the 
confidence  of  both  conservatives  and  radi- 
cals, not  by  contriving  politic  compro- 
mises, but  by  unconsciously  appealing  to 
that  spirit  of  loyalty  to  tmth  and  that 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  liberty  which  are  essen- 
tially one  in  the  hearts  of  all  tme  men. 

Dr.  Hall  was  graduated  from  Williams 
College  in  1872,  spent  two  years  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  and  one  year  in 
London  and  Edinburgh,  was  made  an 
alumnus  of  Union  by  act  of  the  Board, 


and  after  a  pastorate  of  a  year  and  a  half 
with  the  Union  Presb3rterian  Church  at 
Newburg  (December,  1875-May,  1877), 
accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Brooklyn,  where  he  has  been 
since  that  time.  Under  his  pastorate  this 
church,  whose  future  when  he  went  to  it 
was  problematical,  has  become  one  of  the 
most  influential  in  the  city.  It  is  espe- 
cially strong  in  young  men ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  clergyman  of  his 
denomination  in  the  country  exercises  a 
more  uniformly  inspiring  influence  over 
young  men  than  he.  His  pastoral  genius 
— for  it  is  nothing  less — ^has  made  him  a 
welcome  and  mtimate  friend  in  the  families 
of  his  congregation,  while  his  more  public 
ministry  has  given  him  a  position  of 
acknowledged  influence  in  movements  for 
the  public  welfare  outside  his  parish. 

It  is  hard  for  either  his  parish  or  his 
city  to  surrender  such  a  man,  as  it  will 
be  hard  for  him  to  sever  ties  so  sacred  and 
so  strong.  But  the  opportunity  cannot 
be  other  than  alluring  to  a  man  of  his 
peculiar  capabilities.  Theological  educa- 
tion has  not  in  the  last  half-century  kept 
pace  with  education  in  our  great  univer- 
sities or  in  our  law  or  medical  schools. 
The  fierce  ecclesiastical  and  theological 
battles  have  tumed  back  from  the  minis- 
try many  a  man  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  drawn  to  it,  and  the  spirit  of  tradi- 
tionalism has  forbidden  others  entering  the 
pulpit  who  loved  liberty  of  thought  and 
utteraoce  too  much  to  surrender  it,  but 
not  enough  to  volimleer  in  a  battle  to 
maintain  it  These  battles,  we  may  rea- 
sonably hope,  are  drawing  to  their  close. 
The  nomination  and  election  of  Dr.  Hall 
will  be  of  itself  an  augury  of  liberty  with 
peace  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  If 
Dr.  Hall  is  permitted  freedom  in  admin- 
istration— and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  will  give  all  the  free- 
dom which  the  conditions  of  their  endow- 
ments permit — the  way  is  open  to  estab- 
lish in  New  York  City  a  Theological  Uni- 
versity approximating  the  ideal  which 
Dr.  Fairbaim  so  admirably  presented  some 
years  ago  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century." 
There  is  no  better  place  for  such  a  Theo- 
logical University  than  New  York  City. 
There  is  probably  no  better  foundation  on 
which  to  build  it  than  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  Its  very  name  is  propitious. 
Its  past  history  points  in  this  direction. 
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Its  present  administration  has  manifested 
a  pacific  spirit  and  an  indomitable  cour- 
age. And  in  calling  Dr.  Hall  to  its 
l^ulership  it  calls  one  singularly  qualified 
for  the  work.  In  succeeding  Dr.  Hast- 
ingSy  Dr.  Hall  will  have  no  occasion  to 
depart  from  the  spirit  or  break  with  the 
policy  of  his  predecessors.  He  will  only 
have  to  carry  out,  under  more  favorable 
conditions,  and  with  a  hearty  and  unani- 
mous support,  to  their  logical  conclusion, 
the  work  begun  and  carried  on  by  the 
prophets  of  free  discussion  and  spiritual 
truth  who  have  laid  the  foundations  on 
which  he  is  invited  to  build. 


Poetry  in  England 

One  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  journal- 
istic way  of  looking  at  everything  from 
the  standpoint  of  what  is  called  timeli- 
ness is  the  oft-repeated  attempt  to  sum 
up  the  literary  movement  and  to  estimate 
the  literary  activity  of  the  day,  when  the 
direction  of  the  one  is  not  yet  fully 
apparent,  and  the  real  importance  of  the 
olher  is  quite  beyond  the  power  of  imme- 
diate measurement  Nothing  is  more 
absurd  than  to  count  up  the  poets  of  the 
decade,  compare  them  with  the  poets  of 
the  last  decade,  and  then  pronounce  a 
final  judgment  as  between  the  merits  of 
the  two.  It  is  very  much  like  the  famous 
decision  of  the  jury  in  "  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land." One  may  have  impressions  of  a 
very  definite  and  intelligent  kind  with 
regard  to  the  literary  movement  going  on 
about  him,  but  one  can  no  more  finally 
estimate  it  than  he  can  finally  estimate 
the  democratic  movement  which  is  now 
so  radically  affecting  all  the  conditions  of 
social  and  political  life.  It  is  absurd  to 
affirm  at  any  time  that  the  poetic  impulse 
is  spent,  and  that  great  poetry  is  a  thing 
of  the  past  The  fact  that  there  is  an 
ebb  in  poetic  power  may  be  so  evident 
that  he  who  runs  may  discover  it,  and 
that  is  a  fact  worth  bringing  into  clear 
li^it ;  but  such  a  fact  affords  the  most 
fragile  basis  for  a  broad,  destructive  gen- 
eralization regarding  the  future  of  poetry. 

If  one  looks  at  the  EngUsh  poetry  of 
the  day  against  the  background  of  the 
poetic  activity  of  the  last  thirty  years,  one 
cannot  be  insensible  to  a  marked  decline 
in  force ;  bat  that  is  a  very  different  mat- 


ter from  reaching  the  conviction  that 
English  poetry  is  hereafter  to  run  thin 
and  shallow  instead  of  deep  and  wide  as 
in  the  former  days.  The  essential  thing 
is  not  that  we  should  be  doing  great 
poetic  work  at  every  moment,  but  that  we 
should  have  before  us,  clearly  defined, 
the  highest  poetic  standards.  The  tides 
will  rise  and  fall  by  a  law  of  nature  which 
we  have  not  yet  discovered,  but  the  high- 
water  marks  remain  ineffaceable.  The 
English-speaking  peoples  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  have  before  them  standards  of 
poetic  power  and  beauty  which  are  inde- 
structible. It  is  better  to  have  noble 
standards  and  inadequate  accomplish- 
ment, with  clear  perception  that  the  ac- 
complishment is  inadequate,  than  to  have 
low  standards  and  superior  accomplish- 
ment with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  in 
what  we  are  doing.  The  significant  thing 
in  England  to-day  is,  not  that  the  poetic 
impulse  is  less  deep  and  creative  than 
formerly,  but  that  the  English  people  are 
perfectly  aware  of  the  fact. 

The  recent  deaths  of  William  Morris 
and  Coventry  Patmore  leave  but  a  single 
representative  of  the  immediate  succes- 
sors of  the  great  Victorian  poets.  Mr. 
Swinburne  now  stands  alone  in  what  may 
be  called  the  second  Victorian  generation, 
and  his  only  volume  during  the  past  year 
was  "  The  Tale  of  Balen,"  a  poem  full  of 
that  melodious  quality  which  never  deserts 
Mr.  Swinburne,  and  superior  to  many  of 
his  recent  poems  in  restraint  and  balance, 
and  yet  somehow  lacking  the  vitality  of 
his  earlier  songs.  Mr.  George  Meredith, 
the  most  deeply  intellectual  of  the  English 
novelists,  who  has  also  written  some  very 
suggestive  verse,  has  long  been  silent  in 
poetry.  Mr.  Lang,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished litterateurs  of  the  day,  has 
lately  given  himself  to  biography,  to  essays, 
and  to  fiction.  Mr.  Dobson,  who  has  a 
charming  touch  and  genuine  poetic  feel- 
ing, and  who  has  done  some  things  in  a 
light  vein  with  inimitable  skill,  has,  so  far 
as  published  work  is  concerned,  confined 
himself  during  the  last  year  to  those  de- 
lightful essays  touching  the  literary  men 
and  literary  life  of  the  last  century,  of 
which  several  volumes  have  now  appeared. 
Mr.  Henley  has  published  nothing  in 
verse  during  the  last  twelve  months ;  and 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Robert  Bridges,  one 
of  the  foremost  minor  poets  of  the  time, 
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we  have  had  nothing  but  an  ode  and  a 
few  lyrics. 

The  younger  men  who  are  in  the  lists 
and  contending  for  the  prizes  so  long 
held  by  their  elders  have  shown  much 
more  activity.  Mr.  Watson's  "Year  of 
Shame  "  expresses  passionately  the  better 
feeling  of  England  and  America  about 
recent  events  in  Armenia,  but  it  lacks  the 
fiber  and  substance  of  great  imprecatory 
verse.  There  are  fine  lines  in  these  son- 
nets, and  there  is  some  bold  and  striking 
imagery;  but  there  is  also  lack  of  that 
kind  of  restraint,  so  full  of  power,  which 
one  finds  in  Milton's  poem  on  the  Slaugh- 
ter of  the  Piedmontese.  Mr.  John  David- 
son's "New  Ballads"  is  the  work  of  a 
man  whose  thought  has  not  yet  entirely 
crystallized,  who  is  still  trying  experi- 
ments with  verse  and  groping  his  way  to 
a  view  of  life  which  shall  be  final  and 
authoritative  with  him.  Mr.  Davidson 
shows  a  genuine  sympathy  with  the  sor- 
rows of  labor  and  the  cares  which  weigh 
upon  the  masses  of  the  world.  If  he 
gains  depth  and  restraint,  he  may  become 
one  of  the  poets  of  the  new  time,  but  he 
has  still  much  to  learn.  Mr.  Le  Gallienne, 
whose  verse,  like  his  prose,  shows  sensi- 
tiveness and  fancy,  with  the  weakness  of 
vague  convictions  ;  Mr.  Lionel  Johnson ; 
Mr.  Yeats,  who  is  perhaps  the  most 
gifted  of  the  young  writers  now  endeavor- 
ing to  revive  the  tradition  of  Celtic 
literature,  and  who  has  done  some  charm- 
ing pieces  of  work,  have  all,  so  far  as  we 
remember,  been  silent  in  verse  dnring 
the  past  twelve  months.  Francis  Thomj> 
son  is  buried  in  a  monastery. 

There  is,  however,  one  commanding 
voice,  not  freighted  with  deep  thought 
nor  charged  with  any  great  message,  but 
masterful,  profoundly  sympathetic  with 
certain  forms  of  experience,  and  with  a 
real  power  of  reaching  the  heart.  That 
voice  finds  its  latest  and  in  certain  re- 
spects its  most  powerful  expression  in 
"The  Seven  Seas."  Mr.  Kipling  is  so 
astonishingly  clever  that  some  readers  are 
questioning  his  possession  of  genius. 
That  he  has  great  limitations  is  evident 
enough,  and  that  his  work  is  very  unequal 
is  also  evident ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  read 
this  volume  through  without  the  convic- 
tion that  here  is  a  real  singer — one  whose 
voice  is  authentic,  direct,  and  powerful. 
Mr.  Kipling  has  broken  into  a  new  field. 


He  is  not  repeating  the  old  themes ;  he 
has  found  new  subjects.  They  are  not 
always  choice;  they  are  sometimes  dis^ 
tinctly  repulsive;  but  the  fact  that  he 
seeks  them  shows  his  power.  He  is  the 
first  poet  of  Imperial  England.  He  has 
put  the  drum-beat,  so  long  heard  round 
the  world,  into  a  song  that  throbs  with 
vital  energy  and  prolongs  its  refrain 
until  it  encircles  the  globe.  He  has  the 
freedom,  the  vitality,  the  recklessness  of 
a  great,  vigorous,  not  over-scrupulous 
race  scattered  at  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
doing  pioneer  work  with  a  strong  sense 
of  justice  of  the  heart  but  a  great  deal  of 
hardness  in  the  manner.  So  long  as  such 
verse  as  "  Mc Andrew's  Hymn  "  is  written, 
English  poetry  will  not  be  without  a  wit- 
ness to  that  genius  which  the  English 
race  has  never  lacked  since  Chaucer 
began  to  sing. 

The  Gospel  of  Christ 

Yesterday  (Sunday)  I  read  with  great  satisfac- 
faction  and  much  profit  your  sermon  in  the  last 
Outlook  ["The  Gospel  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice," 
December  26»  page  1182].  I  was  hungry  for 
something,  however,  that  you  did  not  put  in  the 
last  paragraph.  What  would  you  say  to  that 
sinner  whom  you  described,  in  offering  to  him 
Christ  as  a  way  to  save  himself  from  his  sins  ? 
Christ  was  offered  to  him  in  a  way,  but  how 
more  definitely  ? 

The  Salvation  Army  worker  and  most  zealous 
Christian  workers  say,  "  Accept  Christ.  He  has 
washed  away  your  sins.  His  blood  has  atoned 
for  you.  God,  for  his  sake,  will  forgive  your  sins 
if  you  only  repent  and  believe."  How  would  you, 
in  the  light  of  this  new  -to  me,  very  new  and  very 
acceptable — ^meaning  of  sacrifice,  offer  Christ  to 
that  man  ?  I  would  so  much  like  to  know  how 
you  would  tell  that  sinner  what  Chriit  could  do 
for  him.  • 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  categorical 
reply  to  this  question.  There  is  no  one 
form  of  words  efficacious  for  all  sinners 
of  all  classes,  any  more  than  there  is  one 
panacea  efficacious  for  all  diseases  of  all 
descriptions.  There  is  quackery  in  mor- 
als as  in  medicine ;  and  the  unfailing  sign 
of  quackery  is  the  recommendation  of  a 
panacea,  the  use  of  a  talisman  or  a  form- 
ula of  exorcism.  He  that  would  win  souls 
must  be  wise ;  and  wisdom  does  not  con- 
sist in  repeating  the  same  counsel  to  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  He  who 
would  do  Christ's  work  must  do  it  in 
Christ's  way,  and  Christ's  way  was  to 
study  the  individual   and  adapt   his   in- 
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stnicdons  to  individual  needs*  His  coun- 
sel  to  the  woman  at  the  well  was  not  a 
repetition  of  his  counsel  to  Nicodemus, 
nor  were  his  words  to  the  "  woman  that 
was  a  sinner  '*  modeled  after  either,  nor 
did  he  repeat  the  absolution  given  her  when 
he  saw  Zaccheus,  nor  did  he  adopt  either 
of  these  precedents  in  his  directions  to 
the  rich  young  ruler.  Disease  of  the 
soul  takes  on  as  many  forms  as  disease  of 
the  body,  and  there  is  as  little  a  short 
and  easy  method  of  dealing  with  the  one 
class  of  diseases  as  with  the  other.  There 
are,  however,  certain  general  principles 
which  he  .who  really  desires  to  deal  as  a 
physician  with  souls  may  well  bear  in 
mind.     They  are  such  as  these  : 

I.  Christ  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh. 
He  is  not  a  substitute  for  God,  so  that 
the  soul  afraid  of  God  may  be  directed 
to  Christ  instead.  There  is  no  wrath  in 
God  which  was  not  in  Christ,  and  no 
mercy  in  Christ  which  is  not  in  God.  If 
one  is  indeed  ashamed  of  his  past  life,  if 
he  is  disgraced  in  his  present  condition, 
if  he  wishes  to  erase  the  past  and  begin 
afresh,  if  he  feels  as  the  woman  felt  who 
washed  Christ's  feet  with  her  tears  and 
wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head, 
he  may  come  to  God  as  she  came  to 
Christ,  sure  of  the  same  welcome.  Christ 
did  not  come  to  appease  God's  wrath, 
but  to  reveal  his  love  ;  not  to  remove  an 
obstacle  to  forgiveness  which  before 
existed  in  the  heart  of  God,  but  to  show 
that  no  such  obstacle  exists. 

II.  Fear  of  penalty  is  not  penitence  for 
sin.  Forgiveness  is  not  remission  of  pen- 
alty. It  is  not  true  that  the  wrong-doer 
need  fear  no  penalty,  nor  that  none  will  be 
inflicted.  It  would  neither  be  well  for 
the  individual  nor  for  the  community 
that  the  wrong-doer  should  have  all  pen- 
alty lifted  off  simply  because  he  is  sorry. 
In  fact,  all  penalty  is  not  lifted  off.  If  he 
has  brought  disease  upon  himself  by  self- 
indulgence,  he  is  not  instantly  given  a 
new  and  vigorous  body.  If  he  has  ex- 
cluded himself  from  the  confidence  of 
men  by  fraud,  the  confidence  is  not  in- 
stantly restored.  The  woman  to  whom 
Christ  said,  **  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee  ; 
go  in  peace,"  did  not,  if  human  nature 
was  then  what  it  is  now,  find  all  the  ties 
which  bound  her  to  evil  associates 
instantly  cut,  and  all  doors  to  sweet 
and  pure  fellowship  instantly  opened  to 


her.  Penitence  for  sin  is  sorrow  for  sin 
and  a  resolve  to  break  away  from  it.  It 
includes  a  willingness  to  accept  whatever 
evil  consequences  the  discipline  of  one's 
own  soul  or  the  best  influence  on  others 
may  require.  Divine  forgiveness  does 
not  involve  freedom  from  all  penalty.  It 
would  be  diflicult  to  find  any  passage  in 
Scripture  which  implies  such  freedom. 
It  does  involve,  first,  the  assurance  that 
the  way  to  God  is  open  and  unhindered, 
that  his  friendship  and  fellowship  are 
secured  on  the  simple  condition  of  re- 
pentance and  faith,  that  is,  abandonment 
of  sin  and  turning  to  God  (Isaiah  Iv.,  7)  ; 
second,  the  assurance  of  his  life-giving, 
the  assurance  of  a  new  and  divine  life  for* 
the  future,  and  the  final  purification  from 
sin  and  perfection  in  holiness.  Forgive- 
ness is  exemplified  in  a  striking  and 
dramatic  way  by  such  lives  as  those  of 
Augustine,  Bunyan,  and  John  B.  Gough. 
These  men  carried  with  them  to  their 
dying  day  the  scars  of  their  early  life,  and 
the  pain  of  its  recollections ;  but  they  also 
carried  with  them  the  sense  of  a  divine 
fellowship  which  gave  them-  victory  over 
themselves  and  ordained  them  to  a  glo- 
rious ministry. 

III.  There  is  real  wrath  against  sin.  It 
is  truly  divine,  and  is  common  to  God  and 
man.  Without  it  there  would  be  no  re- 
morse in  the  individual,  nor  any  penalty 
in  society.  But  this  wrath  cannot  be  felt 
by  one  and  appeased  by  another.  The  only 
possible  propitiation  is  self-propitiation. 
Sacrifice  is  offered  by  the  one  who  forgives, 
not  by  the  one  who  is  forgiven.  Love  is 
not  a  purchasable  quality.  The  passion 
and  death  of  Christ  were  not  suffered  in 
order  to  induce  God  to  forgive,  nor  to 
enable  him  to  forgive;  they  were  the 
instrument  of  his  forgiveness.  They  are 
to  be  proclaimed,  but  not  as  an  evidence 
of  a  divine  nature  hard  to  be  entreated 
or  a  divine  law  hard  to  be  satisfied. 
They  are  the  demonstration  of  a  divine 
suffering  love,  as  eternal  and  as  infinite 
as  God  himself.  In  the  presence  of  the 
cross,  he  who  has  sinned  may  know  that 
God  suffers  because  of  that  sin,  and  long 
with  infinite  longing  to  deliver  the  wrong- 
doer from  his  own  self-destruction.  The 
Gospel  in  the  New  Testament  is  a  his- 
torical witness  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  Psalter.  What  in  the  one  is  a 
prophecy,  in  the  other  is  seen  in  process 
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of  fulfillment :  "  Who  forgiveth  all  thine 
iniquities ;  who  healeth  all  thy  diseases ; 
who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  destruction." 

IV.  The  Christian  is  saved  by  Christ 
only  as  the  Christian  shares  Christ's  life 
with  him.  We  are  saved  by  his  death 
only  as  with  him  we  die  to  the  world. 
We  are  saved  by  his  life  only  as  we  rise 
into  a  new  and  higher  life,  and  are  made 
new  creatures  in  him.  We  are  saved  by 
his  blood  only  as  we  eat  his  flesh  and 
drink  his  blood — only,  that  is,  as  he  be- 
comes the  secret  and  the  nutriment  of 
our  life.  "The  blood  of  Christ,"  says 
Dean  Stanley,  "  means  the  inmost  essence 
,  of  his  character."  **  What  is  the  blood 
of  Christ?"  asks  Livingstone.  "It  is 
Himself.  It  is  the  inherent  and  ever- 
lasting mercy  of  God  made  apparent  to 
human  eyes  and  ears."  "The  blood  of 
Christ,"  says  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  "is 
love  or  charity."  *  We  are  saved  by  that 
love  only  as  we  partake  of  that  love,  only 
as  it  is  made  our  own  self,  the  inmost 
essence  of  our  character,  driving  out  all 
greed  of  selfishness,  and  pride,  and  lust, 
and  evil  self-centered  desires.  As  a  pupil 
is  saved  from  ignorance  by  accepting  the 
intellectual  life  of  his  teacher,  as  a  soldier 
is  saved  from  cowardice  by  responding  to 
the  courage  of  his  captain,  as  a  boy  is 
saved  from  vulgarity  by  the  atmospheric 
influence  of  a  pure  mother,  so  the  Chris- 
tian is  saved  from  sin  by  receiving  the 
life  of  the  Christ.  Salvation  is  character. 
We  are  saved  when  we  are  made  partakers 
of  the  divine  nature. 

While,  then,  we  cannot  give  our  cor- 
respondent a  categorical  reply,  while  we 
cannot  prescribe  a  "form  of  sound 
words "  to  take  the  place  of  evangelistic 
phrases  too  often  unscriptural  in  the 
meaning  imparted  to  them  even  when 
Scriptural  in  their  phraseology,  we  can 
say  in  general  terms  that  to  the  man  who 
is  heartily  ashamed  of  his  past  and  yet 
knows  not  how  to  escape  from  it,  and 
who  thinks  that  because  he  has  sinned 
and  separated  himself  from  his  heavenly 
Father  he  must  stay  in  sin  and  separa- 
tion, we  should  say :  You  cannot  undo 
the  past;  therefore  leave  it  with  God. 
You  cannot  control  the  future;  accept 
with  cheerfulness  whatever  discipline  the 
future  may  have  in  store  for  you.     But 
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you  can  b^n  to  do  your  duty  to-day; 
therefore  begin.  And  know  that  the 
past  does  no  longer  separate  you  from 
God ;  that  his  friendship  is  yours  if  you 
will  take  it,  and  his  fellowship  will  give 
you  victory  if  you  will  trust  it  In 
Christ's  teaching  you  will  find  wisdom  to 
guide  you ;  in  Christ's  life  an  example  to 
follow ;  in  Christ's  passion  the  evidence 
of  God's  love,  and  peace  for  your  own 
conscience ;  in  Christ's  resurrection  the 
assurance  of  your  victory  over  sin  and 
death ;  and  in  Christ  himself — the  risen 
Christ,  the  living  Christ — a  po^-er  which 
will  make  you  conqueror  and  more  than 
conqueror. 

The  Outlook  Vacation 
Fund 

The  holiday  seasons  of  18%  and  1897 
are  memorable  in  the  history  of  this  fund. 
The  Christmas  holiday  season  was  recogpiized 
by  a  friend  of  the  working-girls  of  New  York 
by  a  gift  of  one  thousand  dollars.  This  gift 
brought  immediate  relief.  The  balance  of  this 
fund  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  season  of 
1 8%  was  six  hundred  dollars.  The  managers 
of  the  Working-Girls'  Vacation  Society  had 
realized  for  years  that  it  was  only  a  question 
of  money  for  their  work  to  become  an  all- 
year-round  work;  that  their  relations  to 
working-^rls  placed  the  Society  in  a  position 
to  reach  girls  who  were  outside  of  clubs 
as  well  as  in  them;  who  were  in  mission 
churches  and  outside  of  them ;  to  reach  those 
whose  pride  would  prevent  their  appealing 
for  aid  where  their  social  affiliations  were — a 
large  and  suffering  class  in  all  large  cities. 
Two  needs  of  New  York  and  the  surrounding 
region  faced  them — a  winter  vacation  home  for 
girls  who  were  suffering  from  throat  and  lung 
diseases,  and  a  trained  nurse  for  sick  girls  in 
New  York  and  for  their  families,  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  wages  and  consequent  suffering 
when  the  wage-earner  must  become  the  nurse 
for  the  sick.  The  opening  of  the  Loomls 
Sanitarium  in  November,  1896,  and  the  gen- 
erous offer  of  its  managers,  made  it  possible 
to  provide  for  a  time  for  a  few  of  the  sick 
girls  who  needed  immediate  attention  and 
medical  treatment.  The  six  hundred  dollars 
was  divided  between  the  two  great  needs  of 
the  working-girls.  Three  hundred  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  board  of  the  sick  girls  at 
the  Loomis  Sanitarium,  and  three  hundred 
for  trained-nurse  service — this  latter  depart- 
ment to  be  administered  through  the  Trained 
Nurses'  Settlement  in  New,Y^rk,  Miss  Wald, 
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the  Head  Resident,  consenting  to  make  the 
experiment  The  announcement  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  managers  brought  the  gift  of 
one  thousand  dollars  referred  to.  At  once 
arrangements  were  made  for  trained-nurse 
service  for  the  year  for  the  working-girls  of 
New  York.  This  money  gave  the  assurance 
that  the  needs  of  a  few  of  the  girls  who 
needed  treatment  and  change  of  atmosphere 
and  environment  to  produce  a  cure  would  be 
met.  Often  it  is  necessary  to  send  a  girl 
away  for  other  than  throat  and  lung  troubles. 
She  needs  quiet,  care,  and  nutridve  food 
after  an  illness,  or  to  prevent  a  nervous 
breakdown.  A  cottage  in  Connecticut  is 
kept  open  for  this  purpose. 

The  New  Year  was  marked  by  another 
generous  gift  to  the  working-girls  of  New 
York.  Mr.  George  E.  Dodge  has  given  a 
house  at  Santa  Clara,  in  the  Adirondacks,  for 
an  all-year  vacation  house  for  girls  suffering 
from  throat  and  lung  troubles.  The  house 
will  accommodate  twenty-five,  and  is  about 
two  short  city  blocks  distant  from  the  sum- 
mer house  he  presented  to  the  working-girls 
two  years  ago.  Mr.  Dodge  will  put  the 
bouse  in  perfect  condition  for  winter  use, 
equipping  it  with  the  best  heating  method 
for  the  climate.  He  adds  to  this  generous 
gift  $250  a  year  to  meet  the  expense 
of  heating.  This  means  that  Mr.  Dodge 
gives  $500  a  year  to  meet  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  two  houses  at  Santa  Clara. 
Mr.  Dodge  wishes  each  resident  to  occupy 
a  private  room — a  humane  condition  most 
gladly  accepted  by  the  managers  of  the 
WoHdng-Girls'  Vacation  Society.  This  house 
must  be  furnished.  Thus  the  gift  makes 
it  possible  for  the  school-girls, of  Uie  country 
to  again  show  their  interest  in  the  girls  de- 
nied their  opportunities — girls  who  must  work, 
though  physically  incapable,  and  who  stop 
only  to  prevent  permanent  disability.  For  the 
houses  at  Santa  Clara  are  for  those  in  the 
curable  stag^  who  will  be  able  to  work  if 
given  a  few  weeks  of  the  year  to  rest  under 
coiKlitions  favorable  to  their  physical  neces- 
sities^ The  house,  equipped  for  all-year- 
rouod  residence,  will  be  set  apart  for  the 
girls  in  the  weakest  condition.  The  summer 
house  will,  so  far  as  possible,  be  kept  free 
from  the  thought  of  sickness.  The  doctor's 
office  will  be  in  the  winter  house,  and 
one  trained  nurse,  except  in  emergencies, 
will  have  charge  of  both  houses.  The  rooms 
must  be  pretty ;  they  must  be  the  expression 
of  loving,  sympathetic  thought  Some  rooms 
at  Santa  Clara  to-day  are  memorials  to  loved 


It  will  cost  fifty  dollars  to  furnish  each 
bedroom  as  it  should  be  furnished.  Sitting- 
room  and  dining-room  must  also  be  furnished. 
Piazza  furniture  is  needed.     Every    dollar 


given  will  count  toward  the  increasing  of  the 
wage-earning  capacity  of  some  young  girl  on 
whom  death  may  lay  its  heavy  hand  unless 
relief  is  possible  at  once. 


The  Spectator 

"  The  art  of  having  what  you  write  printed 
and  paid  for  is  largely  the  art  of  knowing 
how  to  deal  with  editors — ^that  is,  of  course, 
if  you  have  the  gift  of  writing."  The  Spec- 
tator was  sententious — excusably  so.  He 
was  talking  to  a  clever  young  friend,  eager 
to  « adopt  the  profession  of  letters,"  as  he 
would  have  phrased  it,  or  to  "  try  the  trade 
of  authorship,"  as  the  Spectator  more  pro- 
saically termed  it  To  men  of  genius  or  un- 
usual opportunity  letters  may  be  a  profession ; 
to  men  of  talent  without  special  opportunity 
authorship  is  almost  always  a  trade — which 
is  not  to  belittle  it,  or  to  say  that  the  best 
effort  does  not  go  into  it,  or  that  the  artistic 
aim  is  dimmed,  or  that  the  trade  may  not 
become  the  profession ;  but  which  is  simply 
to  recognize  the  facts  as  they  are  and  found 
to  be  in  experience.  Thus  spoke  the  Spec- 
tator to  his  young  friend.  "Perhaps,"  he 
added,  "  it  would  be  fairer  to  say  that  the 
art  of  knowing  how  to  deal  with  editors  often 
enables  the  writer  to  seciu^  acceptance  for 
his  articles  where  otherwise  they  would  be 
rejected." 


The  Spectator  then  told  a  story,  the  pecu- 
liarly harrowing  experience  of  a  friend,  which 
he  hoped  would  carry  its  own  moral  as  an 
illustration  of  Hhe  first  principle  of  the  art. 
The  friend  in  question,  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor of  sketches  to  the  weekly  press,  chanced 
to  be  in  New  Haven  when  Dr.  Watson 
delivered  his  first  lecture  before  the  Yale 
Divinity  School,  and  thus  saw  Ian  Maclaren's 
initial  bow  to  an  American  audience.  Nat- 
urally enough,  he  wrote  in  haste  to  an  editor 
to  ask  if  his  journal  would  not  like  a  sketch 
of  Dr.  Watson  at  so  interesting  a  time.  The 
reply  came  back  that  the  journal  in  question 
"would  be  glad  to  print  your  proposed 
sketch.*^  It  was  quickly  prepared  and  for- 
warded. Each  week's  issue  for  three  weeks 
was  eagerly  scanned  in  vain.  The  sketch 
did  not  appear.  The  time  when  it  would  be 
of  popular  interest  had  pretty  much  gone  by, 
as  Dr.  Watson  had  finished  his  Yale  course 
and  was  lecturing  elsewhere.  So  a  second 
note  was  dispatched  to  the  editor  respectfully 
requesting  an  explanation.  The  reply  came 
back  from  an  associate  editor.  The  sketch 
had  been  found  among  a  mass  of  papers  on 
the  desk  of  the  editor-in-chief,  who  had  gone 
out-  of  town,  having  evidently  forgotten  all 
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about  it,  for  he  had  allowed  the  associate 
editor  to  order  a  second  article  on  the  same 
subject  This  second  article  was  at  that 
moment  in  type.  So  the  sketch — the  clever 
thought  of  an  unusual  opportunity,  for  only 
at  rare  intervals  do  Ian  Maclarens  make 
initial  bows — was  returned  with  sincere  apol- 
ogies. 

"And  what  did  your  friend  do  with  his 
sketch  ?"  asked  the  Spectator's  young  friend. 
"Threw  it  straight  into  the  waste-basket," 
the  Spectator  replied,  pausing  a  moment  to 
allow  the  almost  quiet  heroism  of  this  com- 
monplace act  to  make  a  due  impression 
before  adding,  "What  else  was  there  to 
do  ?"  "  I  suppose,"  the  young  fellow  said, 
after  a  pause,  "  there  was  no  use  in  insisting 
that  the  editor  ought  to  publish  it  anyhow, 
since  no  one  else  would  then,  or  in  writing  to 
relieve  his  own  feelings."  "  None  at  aU," 
returned  the  Spectator.  "One  way  not  to 
deal  with  an  editor  is  to  dispute  any  decision 
he  may  make — unless,  indeed,  the  writer  is  a 

*  world-famous  author,*  or  a  very  large  sum  is 
involved,  or  the  writer  thinks  that  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  contention  is  worth  more  to 
him  than  the  good  will  of  that  editor  and 
other  editors  ;  for  nothing  spreads  faster 
among  editors  than  a  reputation  for  being 
cantankerous.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
editor  must  be  the  autocrat  of  his  own  col- 
umns, and  recognized  as  such,  even  if  the 
equities  be  on  the  writer's  side.  Cases  of 
ordering  an  article  and  then  mislaying  it  are 
rare,"  continued  the  Spectator,  to  whom  his 
young  friend  was  closely  listening.  "  But 
cases  of  holding  timely  articles^  the  *  perish- 
able freight '  of  literary  traffic,  until  the  virtue 
has  gone  out  of  them,  and  they  cannot  be 

*  placed '  elsewhere  (to  use  the  slang  of  the 
trade),  are  commonplaces  of  experience.  This 
is  not  to  be  attributed   uncharitably  to  the 

*  natural  depravity  *  of  editors.  Sometimes 
the  editor  keeps  such  an  article  longer  than 
he  should  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  place  for 
it;  oftenest  his  delayed  decision  is  simply 
the  result  of  overcrowding." 


"  All  this,  however,  is  not  to  say,"  con- 
tinued the  Spectator,  "that  there  are  not 
editors  with  whom  no  self-respecting  writer 
will  have  any  dealings  at  aU."  The  Spectator 
did  not  enlarge  on  this  species  of  editor, 
because  he  believes  examples  of  it  to  be 
rarer  than  are  to  be  found  in  almost  any  other 
business  or  profession.  The  qualities  neces- 
sary for  success  as  an  editor  are  not  the 
quadities  of  a  mean  man.  The  Spectator 
had,  however,  in  mind  as  he  spoke,  the  expe- 
rience of  a  friend  who,  in  one  sense,  is  a  sue- 


cessful  writer,  since  he  can  name  some  thirty 
publications,  including  the  best-known  maga- 
zines, that  have  accepted  his  articles.  Yet, 
when  the  Spectator  last  .saw  him,  he  had 
been  for  two  months  dunning  in  vain  the 
editor  of  a  popular  magazine  for  $5,  the 
agreed  price  of  a  story  not  only  accepted  but 
,  printed,  at  far  less  than  the  ordinary  cheapest 
space  rates. 


In  his  talk  with  his  young  friend  the  Spec- 
tator emphasized  the  fact  that  in  dealing 
with  editors  there  is  often  too  much  insist- 
ence— in  accordance  with  a  popular  notion— 
on  the  value  of  a  name  as  if  it  were  a  trade- 
mark. The  editor  is  by  many  literary  as- 
pirants supposed  to  be  constantly  scanning 
the  pages  of  his  numerous  contemporaries  to 
note  enviously  A's  article,  B's  story,  or  C*5 
poem.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  editor's 
"  scanning,"  so  far  as  the  Spectator's  obser- 
vation goes,  is  largely  concentrated  on  his 
own  columns,  and  on  the  quality  and  fresh- 
ness of  the  work  of  his  own  contributors. 
For  this  reason,  evidently,  it  is  only  when  an 
exceptionally  famous  name  is  signed  to  a 
contribution  that  it  is  the  name  more  than 
the  contribution  which  is  accepted.  The 
Spectator  chanced  to  be  in  the  editorial 
rooms  of  a  leading  magazine  one  day  a  year 
or  so  ago,  when  a  story  was  returned  to  an 
author  who  has  written,  perhaps,  the  most 
talked-of  novel  of  the  year  (18%).  He  had 
then  a  name  that  was  an  introduction  to  any 
publishing  house.  Yet  that  story  went  back 
to  him,  just  as  it  would  have  gone  back  to 
a  Smith  or  a  Jones,  except  that  instead  of 
the  printed  slip  of  declination  there  accom- 
panied it  a  personal  note  of  regret  from  the 
editor,  due  to  a  personal  acquaintance. 
Perhaps  that  novelist's  name  to-day  would 
sell  that  story  to  that  magazine  if  resub- 
mitted. But  would  it  five  years  from  now? 
That,  in  the  Spectator's  opinion,  is  the  crucial 
question.  • 


In  short,  as  the  Spectator  said  to  his  young 
friend,  the  reputation  of  doing  good  work  will 
stand  the  contributor  in  better  stead  in  deal- 
ing with  editors — supposing,  of  course,  that 
the  subject  of  the  contribution  is  attractive — 
than  any  list  of  his  published  articles,  however 
long  and  imposing.  For  this  reason,  the 
"  literary  aspirant,"  as  the  Spectator  insisted, 
must  not  overlook  the  opportunity  to  do 
anonymous  work,  which  seems  to  be  a  grow- 
ing one  in  these  days  of  the  numerous  edi- 
torial departments  of  one  kind  or  another, 
departmentsof  comment,  which  are  becoming 
a  feature  of  magazines  and  weekly  publica- 
tions. 
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The  Principle  of  Arbitration 

Its  Origin,  Development,  and  Achievements 


A  LITTLE  over  a  year  ago,  on  Mon 
day,  December  1 6, 1 895,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  were  thrown 
into  a  state  of  widespread  commotion  by 
the  now  famous  message  of  President 
Cleveland  to  Congress  which  contained 
what  was  universally  believed  to  be  a 
covert,  if  not  an  open,  threat  of  a  possible 
Anglo-American  war.  This  war  was  to  be 
resorted  to  in  order  honorably  to  main- 
tain the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  involved  in 
the  boundary  dispute  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Venezuela.  Congress  (with  the 
exception  of  scarcely  a  single  member), 
most  newspapers,  and  many  citizens,  some 
of  them  eminent  and  influential,  were  in- 
flamed into  a  sudden  and  extraordinary 
display  of  passionate  desire  for  an  im- 
mediate resort  to  arms.  In  some  towns, 
even  impromptu  militia  companies  were 
formed. 

To-day,  scarcely  more  than  a  year  later, 
the  Venezuelan  dispute  is  in  process  of 
peaceful  settlement  in  a  way  satisfactory 
to  Venezuela,  England,  and  America. 
And  not  only  that.  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  have  virtually  decided 
to  submit  all  their  future  differences  to  a 
sort  of  International  Court  of  Justice. 

What  is  it  that  apparently  in  the  bhort 
space  of  a  year  has  effected  this  remark- 
able change  in  national  feeling  and  in- 
ternational relations  ? 

We  propose  in  this  article  ^  to   show 

*  1  he  prevalence  oi  ana  authority  lor  the  idea  <>i 
arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  war  in  international  dis- 
putes may  be  perhaps  suggestively  indicated  to  the 
reader  by  the  following  list  of  books,  pamphlets,  etc., 
which  xziay  be  consulted  for  more  extended  informa- 
tion :  Lecky's  "  History  of  European  Morals ;" 
Brace's  **  Gesta  Christi ;''  Abbott's  **  Christianity  and 
Social  ProbJems  ;"  Charles  Sumner's  "  True  Grandeur 
uf  Nations;*'  "The  United  States  of  Europe,"  from 
•*Old  and  New;'  "The  High  Court  of  Nations,"  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  in  "  Lend  a  Hand ;"  "  Papers  on 
International  Arbitration,"  by  H.  Richard,  M.P,.  Lon- 
don: Professor  John  Bassett  Moore's  "The  United 
Stales  and  International  Arbitration;"  "International 
Arbitr^ion,  its  Status  and  Prospects,"  by  B.  F.  True- 
bk>od,LL.D. :  "The  Distress  of  Nations."  by  James 
M.  Beck.  Esq.;  "The  Twentieth  Century,"  a  sermon 
bf  E.  E.  Hale  preached  in  iS^:  Memorial  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association  :  Reports  of  the  Arbitra- 
taoa  Conferences  at  I^ke  Mohonk  in  1895  and  i^\  at 
rhOadclphta  on  February  22, 18^^.  and  at  Washington, 
D.C..  April  22  and  2J,  ISXj;  Proceedings  of  the  Uni- 
vcmf  rmot  Congress,  London,  1890:  "International 
AftiCnIion.'*  by  E.  L.  Lord,  from  "Annals  of  the 
Acaitfemy,"  1892:  "  A  Plea  for  Peace,"  ser- 


oa  hf  Lfman  Aboott,  189$ ;  "  England  and  America,' 
by  tlM  BliBOp  o(  Diirl£am«  London,  1^. 


briefly  that  the  change,  although  apparent- 
ly sudden,  has  been  brought  about  by 
forces  which  have  been  long  at  work — 
forces  brought  into  play  by  the  gradual 
and  natural  development  of  the  principle 
of  arbitration  in  "  Anglo-Saxon  "  history. 

War  is  a  residuum  of  barbarism,  not 
the  invention  or  product  of  civilization. 
It  is  true  that  modern  methods  of  war- 
fare have  become  more  humane  under 
the  influence  of  the  growing  intelligence 
of  men,  but  all  literature  is  full  of  facts 
and  fancies  which  refer  war  to  the  savage 
and  animal  instincts  of  man.  In  its  pri- 
mary stage  war  was  simply  personal  com- 
bat; as  the  individual  wolf  fights  the 
individual  wolf,  so  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  history  of  man  personal  combat  Riled 
the  place  which  modern  war  now  occupies. 
The  heroes  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
in  their  encounters  one  with  another  were 
simply  prize-fighters.  In  those  days  per- 
sonal combat  was  ill-regulated  and  full  of 
treachery  and  deceit.  As  the  world  began 
to  improve  under  the  influences  of  Chris- 
tian civilization,  personal  combat  began  to 
be  controlled  by  the  instincts  of  law  and 
order.  Thus  **  wager  of  battle  "  was  de- 
veloped. The  individual  still  sought  to 
settle  his  grievances  by  the  use  of  force, 
but  persona]  conflicts  were  now  conducted 
under  explicit  and  deflnite  regulations 
which  were  carefully  maintained.  This 
method  of  settling  personal  grievances 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  duel,  but  it  was 
stamped  as  illegal  and  disreputable  by 
King  Louis  IX.  of  France,  deservedly 
known  as  St.  Louis,  so  long  ago  as  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the 
following  notable  edict:  "We  forbid  to 
all  persons  throughout  our  dominions  the 
Trial  by  Battle,  .  .  .  and  instead  of  bat- 
tles we  establish  proofs  by  witnesses. 
.  .  .  And  these  battles  we  abolish  in  our 
dominions  forever." 

The  next  stage  in  the  history  of  force 
as  a  means  of  settling  controversies  was 
Private  War.  The  aggregation  of  indi- 
viduals into  groups,  as  feudalism  devel- 
oped, naturally  led  to  combat  between 
groups,  one  noble  with  all  his  retainers 
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making  war  against  his  enemy.  The 
enemy  might  be  another  noble  with  his 
family  and  followers ;  it  might  be  an  en- 
tire city,  or  it  might  even  be  a  petty  prin- 
cipality or  State.  This  form  of  war  be- 
came one  of  the  curses  of  civilized  society 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  A  very  slight 
cause  was  sufficient  to  involve  a  com- 
munity in  all  the  destruction  and  horrors 
of  fire  and  pillage.  Commerce  was  im- 
peded, safe  travel  prevented.  A  graphic 
picture  of  the  pleasures  of  life  in  this 
stage  of  society  may  be  found  in  Charles 
Reade's  vivid  novel,  "  The  Cloister  and 
the  Hearth."  These  private  wars  were 
sometimes  waged  upon  most  curious  pre- 
texts. '^  A  nobleman  declared  war  against 
the  city  of  Frankfort  because  a  lady  resid- 
ing there  had  promised  to  dance  with  his 
cousin,  and  had  danced  with  another. 
The  city  was  obliged  to  satisfy  the 
wounded  honor  of  the  gentleman."  Of 
course  the  peasants,  the  working  people, 
and  the  humbler  citizens  constituted  the 
class  who  suffered  most  from  private  war- 
fare, which  easily,  as  may  be  readily  im- 
agined, degenerated  into  a  semi-legalized 
means  of  filling  the  money-bags  of  those 
who  could  muster  a  courageous  and  reck- 
less band  of  freebooters  about  them.  The 
condition  of  society  in  such  a  State  soon 
became  intolerable,  and  a  great  popular 
movement  in  favor  of  peace  spread  through 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  This  move- 
ment, which  was  sustained  chiefly  by  the 
Church  and  the  mercantile  community, 
was  called  the  "  Peace  of  God."  Here, 
in  a  striking  way,  wis  illustrated  the  in- 
fluence which  Christianity  and  the  belief 
in  the  brotherhood  of  man  have  for  eight- 
een centuries  exerted  against  war  and  in 
favor  of  the  arts,  methods,  and  life  of  peace. 
Christianity,  says  Lecky,  created  "  a  new 
warlike  ideal.  The  ideal  knight  of  the  Cru- 
sades and  of  chivalry,  uniting  all  the  force 
and  fire  of  the  ancient  warrior  with  all  the 
tenderness  and  humility  of  the  Christian 
saint,  sprang  from  the  conjunction  of  the 
two  streams  of  religious  and  of  military 
feeling ;  and  although  this  ideal,  like  all 
others,  was  a  creation  of  the  imagination, 
although  it  was  rarely  or  never  perfectly 
realized  in  life,  yet  it  remained  the  type 
and  model  of  warlike  excellence  to  which 
many  generations  aspired." 

Beginning  by  tempering  the  cruelties 
and  wickedness  of  the  spirit  of  war,  the 


next  effect  of  the  spread  of  Christianity 
was  to  substitute  arbitration  for  war.  "  It 
became  a  habit,"  says  the  author  of 
"Gesta  Christi,"  "of  the  Christians  to 
refer  their  disputes  and  difficulties  to 
their  own  brethren  for  decision.  The 
Bishop's  trials  became  a  regular  part  of 
the  legal  machinery  of  Christian  society." 
Gradually  the  spirit  of  arbitration  spread, 
and  it  was  not  an  imcommon  thing  for 
the  feud  of  barons  with  one  another,  or 
of  city  with  city,  or  of  nobleman  with 
nobleman,  to  be  referred  to  the  clergy 
for  decision.  In  1254  a.d.  an  agreement 
of  arbitration  was  made  in  Germany 
between  a  large  number  of  cities,  knights, 
and  parishes,  which  provided  that  all 
questions  of  discord  should  be  submitted 
for  decision  to  a  regularly  chosen  body  of 
arbitrators. 

Not  only  was  the  increasing  influence 
of  Christianity  thrown  in  favor  of  arbi- 
tration, but  political  and  economic  con- 
ditions were  so  arranging  themselves  that 
private  warfare  gradually  disappeared. 
With  the  abolition  of  feudalism  and  the 
consolidation  of  petty  States  into  great 
nations,  war  became  national  instead  of 
private  and  provincial.  The  king  raised 
the  army  and  declared  war  instead  of  the 
nobles.  But  the  great  nations  still  found 
war  a  burden  and  a  dibaster,  and  the  idea 
of  international  arbitration  was  early 
developed.  Three  centuries  ago,  Henry 
IV.  of  France  conceived  of  what  may  be 
called  a  United  States  of  Europe,  but  his 
proposal  of  a  scheme  for  European  inter- 
national arbitration  was  too  far  ahead  of 
his  time  to  come  to  any  practical  fruition. 

Turning  from  this  hasty  survey  of  Euro- 
pean history,  the  attention  of  the  American 
reader  is  naturally  directed  just  at  this 
time  to  the  part  which  the  principle  of  ar- 
bitration has  played  in  the  relations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  our  own  country. 
The  hasty  and  superficial  "pinchbeck 
patriot,"  to  use  Bishop  Potter's  happy  and 
telling  phrase,  is  apt  to  imagine  that  when 
the  American  colonies  and  Great  Britain 
fell  into  their  great  dispute,  the  first  thing 
they  did  was  to  declare  war.  In  fact, 
this  was  the  very  last  thing  they  did,  and 
the  most  conservative  and  ablest  men  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  urged  arbitra- 
tion, or  the  spirit  of  arbitration,  up  to  the 
moment  when  the  first  gun  was  fired. 
Indeed,  the  principle  of  arbitration  is  at 
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the  foundation  of  the  construction  of  the 
United  States  as  a  federal  nation.  One 
o£  the  most  important,  perhaps  the  most 
importaot,  achievement  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1789  was  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  which  is,  in  its  last  analysis, 
a  permanent  court  of  arbitration  between 
the  several  free  and  independent  States 
of  the  Union.  Questions  have  again  and 
again  arisen  between  these  separate 
States  which  would  have  inevitably  pro- 
duced civil  war  if  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion had  not  been  recognized  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  acquiesced  in  ever  since  by 
all  peaceful  and  patriotic  Americans. 
Since  the  year  1783,  when  Washington 
sent  John  Jay  to  conclude  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  every  question  of  contro- 
versy between  the  two  Governments,  ex- 
cept the  controversy  which  led  to  the  war 
of  1812,  has  been  peaceably  settled  either 
by  diplomatic  agreement  or  by  arbitra- 
tion. There  have  been  in  this  time  about 
eleven  Anglo-American  disputes. decided 
in  this  way.  Most  of  these  have  been 
boundary  and  territorial  disagreements, 
but  the  chief  and  most  important  of  these 
controversies  is  that  which  was  involved 
in  the  Alabama  claims.  In  the  main,  all 
these  disagreements  have  been  settled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  Governments  and 
the  citizens  of  both  countries.  Great 
Britain  is  not  the  only  nation  with  which 
the  United  States  has  come  to  agreement 
on  controverted  points  by  the  method  of 
arbitration  during  the  last  hundred  years. 
With  more  than  a  dozen  European  and 
South  American  States  has  this  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  submit  disputed  questions 
to  arbitration,  thus  making,  together  with 
Great  Britain,  over  forty  instances  in  our 
history  in  which  the  United  States  in  one 
hundred  years  has  settled  international 
differences  by  international  arbitration. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  logic  of  both 
experience  and  precedent  points  to  the 
wisdom  of  a  step  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  lead  to  a  permanent  court  of  arbi- 
tration, not  merely  with  Great  Britain,  but 
with  every  civilized  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  that  will  consent  to  reasonable 
terms  for  such  an  agreement. 

The  message  of  President  Cleveland 


on  the  Venezuelan  questioiii^  sent  to  Con- 
gress in  December,  1895,  had  a  double 
effect.  It  gave  to  the  small  but  noisy 
body  of  "pinchbeck  patriots"  already 
referred  to — men  who  control  the  sensa- 
tional newspapers  of  the  country,  and  are 
therefore,  unfortunately,  able  to  make  a 
good  deal  of  useless  noise — a  pretext 
for  foolish  talk  about  war.  But  it  also 
roused  to  definite  action  the  great  mass 
of  thoughtful  Americans  who  for  many 
years  had  been  discussing  and  consider- 
ing the  possibility  and  practicability  of 
international  arbitration.  This  discussion 
had  been  carried  on  in  the  pulpit,  in  the 
columns  of  the  better  class  of  newspapers, 
and  through  the  influences  exerted  by  the 
American  Peace  Society.  In  June,  1895, 
an  important  Conference  on  International 
Arbitration  was  held  at  Lake  Mohonk,  at 
the  invitation  of  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley. 
At  this  conference  a  large  number  of 
public  and  professional  men  of  national 
influence  expressed  their  belief  in  the 
principle  of  permanent  international  arbi- 
tration. 

Immediately  upon  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Cleveland's  message  public  meetings  in 
favor  of  arbitration  of  Anglo-American  dif- 
ferences were  held  in  Chicago,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis.  As  a  result 
of  these  preliminary  meetings,  an  "Ameri- 
can Conference"  on  the  subject  was 
called  at  Washington  in  April,  1896.  This 
Conference  was  the  medium  of  an  ex- 
pression of  a  very  significant  public 
opinion  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
TTie  idea  of  international  arbitration  was 
at  that  time  indorsed  by  many  eminent 
public  men ;  by  various  chapters  of  the 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Revolution ; 
by  several  Posts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic ;  by  seventeen  universities  and 
colleges;  by  resolutions  from  twenty 
public  meetings  of  citizens  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  thirt}'-two  clubs 
and  societies  ;  by  twelve  branches  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union; 
and  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  churches  in 
all  sections  of  the  United  States.  The 
Outlook,  in  its  issue  for  December  28, 
1895,  printed  the  opinions  of  a  nimiber 
of  public  men,  clergymen,  college  profes- 
sors, and  journalists,  protesting  against 
the  idea  of  war  and  favoring  the  institu- 
tion of  a  court  of  arbitration.  In  England 
the  opposition  to  even  the  thoyghtof  war 
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between  the  two  countries  was  striking 
and  vigorous.  The  Bishop  of  Durham, 
in  an  article  in  the  "  Westminster  Ga- 
zette"  of  January  13,  1896,  used  the 
following  significant  words : 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  movement 
in  favor  of  an  Arbitral  Treaty,  with  necessary 
limitations,  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  The  principle  has  been  ac- 
cepted imanimously  by  the  Representative 
Houses  of  both  nations.  1 1  has  been  affirmed 
by  a  succession  of  American  Presidents  and 
by  distinguished  English  statesmen.  And 
the  present  state  of  aSairs,  so  far  from  rudely 
stopping  the  movement,  places  its  necessity 
in  a  clearer  light,  for  we  know  better  than 
before  both  the  evils  which  it  is  designed  to 
meet  and  the  temper  which  makes  the  evils 
formidable. 

Not  least  among  the  significant  indica- 
tions of  public  opinion  on  the  question 
was  the  appeal  written  and  issued  jointly 
by  three  Roman  Catholic  Cardinals — 
Archbishop  Gibbons,  of  Baltimore,  Arch- 
bishop Logue,  Primate  of  All  Ireland, 
and  Archbishop  Vaughan,  of  Westmin- 
ster, London.  When  the  power,  influ- 
ence, and  conservatism  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  considered,  the  import 
of  the  following  words  can  hardly  be  ex- 
aggerated • 

We,  the  undersigned  Cardinals,  representa- 
tives of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  our  respective  countries, 
invite  all  who  hear  our  voice  to  co-operate  in 
the  formation  of  a  public  opinion  which 
shall  demand  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent tribunal  of  arbitration,  as  a  rational 
substitute  among  the  English-speaking  races 
for  a  resort  to  the  bloody  arbitrament  of  war. 

All  these  emphatic  declarations  of  the 
wish  of  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  undoubtedly  had  its  effect  upon 
the  administrators  of  government  in  both 
the  United  States  and  England. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  was  as 
a  direct  result  of  all  this  public  agitation 
that  the  first  idea  of  a  general  treaty  of 
arbitration  between  the  two  countries 
arose.  The  attempt  to  reach  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  the  Venezuelan  question 
had  for  the  moment  come  to  a  standstill. 
Lord  Salisbury  insisted  on  the  old  ground 
taken  by  Great  Britain — namely,  that  a 
large  part  of  the  territory  in  dispute 
should  be  exempted  from  arbitration,  be- 
cause it  had  been  held  for  a  long  time  by 
bona  fide  British  settlers  who  trusted  in 


the  protection  of  England.  It  seemed  as 
if  a  diplomatic  deadlock  had  been  reached. 
Now  came  a  proposition  from  Lord  Salis- 
bury looking  to  the  general  arbitration 
of  questions  in  dispute  between  the  two 
countries,  apart  from  the  Venezuelan 
question.  The  original  proposition  was 
inchoate,  limited  in  every  way;  as  it 
stood,  it  would  have  been  of  very  little 
practical  effect  if  carried  out  But  it  had 
in  it  the  germ  idea  of  international  arbi- 
tration. Mr.  Olney  seized  upon  that  idea 
with  zest,  pointed  out  clearly  the  salient 
defects  of  Lord  Salisbury's  original 
proposal,  showed  a  disposition  to  com- 
promise where  compromise  could  fairly 
be  asked,  above  all  made  it  evident  that 
the  United  States  was  sincerely  anxious 
to  bring  about  the  general  result  proposed, 
if  it  could  be  done  in  a  way  which  would 
be  practical,  effective,  and  fair.  When 
Lord  Salisbury  first  broached  the  idea, 
many  people  thought  that  he  was  merely 
attempting  to  distract  attention  from  the 
Venezuelan  question,  and  that  the  whole 
correspondence  was  only  a  way  of  mark- 
ing time,  diplomatically.  Whatever  may 
have  been  Lord  Salisbury's  original  in- 
tention, the  correspondence  soon  became 
serious,  and  soon  began  to  tend  toward 
accomplishment.  Meanwhile,  the  Venez- 
uelan question  had  been  again  taken  up 
in  an  amicable  and  reasonable  spirit,  the 
difficulties  which  had  seemed  so  great  had 
been  adjusted  by  mutual  compromise, 
and  finally,  as  we  have  already  said,  a 
treaty  was  framed  which  has  proved  ac- 
ceptable to  Great  Britain,  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  Venezuela,  although  the 
formal  consent  of  the  Congress  of  the 
last-named  country  is  still  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

This  great  triumph — the  peaceable  so- 
lution  by  argument  of  a  particular  matter 
in  dispute — has  now  been  followed  by  the 
far  greater  triumph  of  a  general  and  far- 
reaching  treaty  of  arbitration  between  the 
two  great  English-speaking  nations.  The 
substance  of  this  treaty  was  given  at  some 
length  in  The  Outlook  of  last  week ;  it  is 
now  before  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
it  hardly  seems  possible  that  the  Senate 
can  fail  to  put  aside  partisan  and  personal 
reasons,  to  sink  minor  objections  and  de- 
tailed criticism,  and  to  aid  in  taking  a 
step  which  will  be  memorably  in  the 
history  of  civilization, 
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IV. — The  Evolution  of  Revelation 

By  Lyman  Abbott 


IT  is  said  of  Jesus  that  he  grew  in  wis- 
dom and  in  stature.  He  did  not  know 
everything  in  the  beginning.  His 
wisdom  was  a  growth.  This  is  the  univer- 
sal law  of  the  individual.  He  grows  in 
his  knowledge  of  what  we  call  religious 
truth,  no  less  than  in  his  knowledge  of 
what  we  call  secular  truth.  He  is  no  more 
born  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  God, 
truth,  purity,  righteo  isness,  than  with  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  geology,  geog- 
raphy, astromony,  history,  or  language. 
The  simplest  intellectual  declarations  re- 
specting God  are  unmeaning  to  a  little 
child — as,  God  is  a  Person.  The  simplest 
spiritual  declarations  respecting  God 
mean  but  little — ^as,  God  is  love.  To  the 
child  in  the  infant  class  this  does  not  and 
cannot  mean  what  it  means  to  the  grand- 
mother, who  has  passed  through  all  the 
phases  of  love,  and  learned  in  the  school 
of  experience  all  love's  love.  Does  one  ask, 
What  does  Christ  mean  by  saying  that 
we  must  become  as  little  children  if  we 
would  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  He 
means  that,  however  much  we  know,  we 
must  be  eager  to  learn  more.  Does  any 
one  ask.  What  does  he  mean  by  the  say- 
ing. Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? 
He  means,  out  of  such  eagerness  to  learn 
more,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  developed 
in  the  soul.  We  all  practically  recognize 
the  truth  that  the  child  must  grow  into 
the  knowledge  of  God,  truth,  duty. 

The  evolutionist  believes  that  the  race 
has  grown  as  the  individual  grows  into 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness. He  does  not  believe  that  there  was 
a  perfect  revelation  at  first  which  man  lost 
and  is  gradually  recovering.  He  believes 
that  there  has  been  an  increasing  capacity 
to  receive  religious  truth,  and  therefore 
an  increasing  understanding  of  it. 

We  all  believe  that  there  has  been  such 
a  gradual  development  in  all  knowledge 
except  that  which  we  call  religious.  I 
have,  indeed,  heard  of  a  minister  who 
assured  his  congregation  of  his  belief  that 
Adam  was  acquainted  with  the  telephone. 
But  this  does  not  represent  the  current 


belief  in  the  ministry.  That  mankind  has 
made  a  gradual,  though  by  no  means 
steady,  progress  in  its  knowledge  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  of  the  laws  of  ht;alth,  of 
the  conditions  of  social  progress,  of  polit- 
ical organization,  of  commercial  laws,  no 
one  questions.  But  these  involve  a 
knowledge  of  ethics — or  the  laws  of  right 
and  wrong — and  are  involved  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  God,  since  all  life  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  him.  It  is  as  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate life  into  its  constituent  elements  as 
to  separate  a  river  into  its  separate  drops. 
The  man  grows  ;  one  part  is  not  instantly 
created  and  another  part  left  to  growth. 
So  the  race  grows;  one  part  is  not  in- 
stantly created  and  another  part  left  to 
growth.  In  other  words,  conscience,  rev- 
erence, faith,  hope,  love,  are  as  subject 
to  the  laws  of  growth  as  the  intellectual 
faculties  or  the  social  impulses.  And 
only  as  these  divine  capacities  grow  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  divine  possible.  It  is 
as  impossible  to  put  a  saint's  knowledge 
of  God  into  a  savage  by  an  instantaneous 
process  as  to  put  mto  him  a  scientist's 
knowledge  of  nature.  The  proposition  is 
unthinkable.  If  one  believes  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  man,  he  must  believe  in  the  evo- 
lution of  inspiration  and  revelation. 

To  affirm  that  inspiration  and  revela- 
tion are  gradual  processes  is  not  to  deny 
their  reality.  To  affirm  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  them  in  the  process 
of  human  education  from  what  we  call 
the  natural  or  se  -ular  elements  is  not  to 
discard  them.  The  tree  is  dependent 
for  its  growth  on  both  the  juices  of  the 
earth  and  the  light  of  the  sun.  It  is  not 
possible  so  to  analyze  the  tree  a3  to  de- 
clare what  portions  are  dependent  on  the 
earth  and  what  on  the  sun.  Still  less  is 
it  possible  even  to  conceive  of  the  sun  as 
doing  its  work  instantly  and  creating  its 
share  of  the  completed  tree,  and  then 
leaving  it,  suspended,  so  to  speak,  in  airy 
nothingness,  awaiting  the  development  of 
other  parts  by  the  slow  process  of  earthy 
growths.  As  little  is  it  possible  to  separate 
the  religious  from  the  secular,  the  revealed 
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from  the  unrevealed,  or  to  even  imagine 
the  divine  truth  instantly  created  in  a 
mind  not  yet  grown  large  enough  to  ap- 
prehend such  truth.  A  people  who  be- 
lieved that  Palestine  was  the  world,  and  that 
the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  were  created 
as  luminaries  to  give  it  light,  could  not  pos- 
sibly receive  that  conception  of  the  great- 
ness of  God  which  is  correlated  with  and 
in  some  measure  grows  out  of  the  modern 
conception'  of  an  illimitable  universe. 
The  degree  of  inspiration  which  the  race 
can  receive  at  any  period  is  dependent 
upon  the  spiritual  capacity  it  has  at- 
tained. The  degree  of  revelation  possible 
to  man  or  through  man  depends  upon  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  stature  of  the 
man. 

What  do  we  mean  by  inspiration? 
What  by  revelation  ? 

Inspiration  is  inbreathing.  It  is  an 
uplifting  influence  of  one  spirit  on  another 
spirit.  A  congregation  listens  to  an  in- 
spiring address,  an  audience  to  inspiring 
music.  We  are  inspired  by  reading  the 
records  of  past  heroism.  Emotions, 
thoughts,  feelings,  pass  from  mind  to 
mind.  One  soul  breathes  its  life  into 
another  soul ;  God  breathes  his  life  into 
us  all.  This  is  inspiration :  the  elevating 
or  clarifying  influence  which  one  spirit 
may  have  upon  another  spirit  Belief  in 
divine  inspiration  is  belief  that  God's 
spirit  has  such  an  influence  on  human 
spirits.  Revelation  is  unveiling.  It  is 
the  disclosure  of  some  truth  not  known 
before.  There  may  be  inspiration  with- 
out revelation;  there  may  be  revelation 
without  inspiration.  One  may  be  inspired 
and  yet  get  no  new  view  of  truth ;  one 
may  get  a  new  view  of  truth  and  not  be 
inspired.  For  the  truth  may  not  be  in^ 
spiring.  It  may  be,  indeed,  the  reverse — 
it  may  be  depressing.  Inspiration,  then, 
is  the  influence  of  one  spirit — and  espe- 
cially of  the  Divine  Spirit — upon  other 
spirits.  Revelation  is  the  unveiling  of 
truth  before  not  disclosed.  To  a  con* 
siderable  extent,  the  Church  formerly 
believed  in  revelation  other  than  through 
inspiration.  The  Christian  evolutionist 
believes  in  revelation  only  through  inspi- 
ration. A  simple  illustration  will  perhaps 
make  this  clear. 

When  I  went  to  college,  we  studied 
chemistry  sitting  in  our  seats,  while  the 
professor  of  chemistry  revealed  certain 


chemical  truths  to  us,  performing  the  oper« 
ations  'in  the  laboratory  for  us  while  we 
looked  on.  We  saw  them,  went  away — and 
forgot  what  we  had  learned.  To-day  the 
student  of  chemistry  goes  into  the  labora- 
tory himself.  The  teacher  does  not  reveal 
the  truth  to  him,  but  patiently  inspires 
him  to  study  for  himself ;  encourages  him, 
guides  him,  directs  him,  shows  him  how 
to  make  his  own  investigations.  Under 
the  influence  of  that  guidance,  that  di- 
rection, that  counsel,  that  inspiration,  the 
student  works  out  the  chemical  laws  for 
himself  as  though  he  were  a  new  investi- 
gator. He  also  gets  a  revelation.  But 
it  is  a  gradual  revelation,  under  the  in- 
spiring influence  of  a  teacher.  The 
modem  Christian  evolutionist  believes 
that  revelation  has  been  made  in  this 
manner  to  the  world ;  that  God  has  in- 
spired men  in  their  quest  for  truth,  and 
that  under  that  inspiration,  studying, 
meditating,  laboring,  they  have  found  their 
way  to  the  truth. 

The  evolutionist,  then,  believes  that 
the  truths  taught  in  the  Bible  have  been 
unveiled  by  God  and  man  working  to- 
gether. God  has  put  his  children  in  the 
world;  as  pupils  are  put  in  a  laboratory, 
and  has  told  ihem  to  set  themselves 
to  work  on  the  great  problems  of  life — 
Who  am  I  ?  What  does  this  world  mean  ? 
Who  is  over  me  ?  What  are  the  laws  of 
the  moral  life  ?  How  must  I  conduct 
myself  toward  my  neighbor  ?  How  must 
he  conduct  himself  toward  me  ?  What  is 
our  future  destiny  ?  These  problems  God 
has  left  us  to  work  out  for  ourselves,  by 
our  own  quest,  under  his  patient,  guiding, 
inspiring  influence.  The  Bible  is  the  record 
of  man's  laboratory  work  in  the  spiritual 
realm,  a  histor}'  of  the  dawning  of  the  con^ 
sciousness  of  God  and  of  the  divine  life  in 
the  soul  of  man.  It  contains  the  story  of  his 
spiritual  aspirations,  his  dim,  half^seen  vis* 
ions  of  truth,  his  fragments  of  knowledge, 
his  blunders,  his  struggles  with  the  errors 
of  others,  and  with  his  own  prejudices,  He 
who  thus  regards  the  Bible  is  not  in  the 
least  troubled  by  finding  errors  in  it ;  he 
expects  to  find  such  errors.  They  do  not 
in  the  least  militate  against  the  value  of 
the  Book.  It  is  quite  immaterial  to  him 
that  the  world  was  not  made  in  six  days ; 
that  there  never  was  a  universal  deluge ; 
that  Abraham  mistook  the  voice  of  con* 
science  calling  on  him  to  consecrate  his 
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only  son  to  God,  and  interpreted  it  as  a 
command  to  slay  his  son  as  a  burnt  offer- 
ing ;  that  Israel  misinterpreted  righteous 
indignation  at  the  cruel  and  lustful  rites 
of  the  Canaanitish  religion,  for  a  divine 
summons  to  destroy  the  worship  by  putting 
the  worshipers  to  death ;  that  a  people 
undeveloped  in  moral  juc^g^ent  could  not 
and  did  not  discriminate  between  formal 
regulations  respecting  camp  life  and 
eternal  principles  of  righteousness,  such 
as,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self, but  embodied  them  in  the  same  code 
and  seemed  to  regard  them  as  of  equal 
authority ;  that  a  people  half  emancipated 
from  the  paganism  which  imagines  that 
God  must  be  placated  by  sacrifice  before 
he  can  forgive  sins,  gave  to  the  sacrificial 
system  which  Israel  had  borrowed  from 
paganism  the  same  divine  authority  which 
they  gave  to  those  revolutionary  elements 
in  it  which  were  destined  to  sweep  it, 
eventually,  entirely  out  of  existence.  In 
short,  he  believes,  with  Professor  Samuel 
Harris,  of  Yale  Theological  Seminary : 

If  God  reveals  himself,  it  must  be 
through  the  medium  of  the  finite  and  to 
finite  beings.  The  revelation  must  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  medium  through  which  it 
is  made,  and  with  the  development  of  the 
minds  to  whom  it. is  made.  Hence,  both  the 
revdation  itself  and  man*s  apprehension  of 
the  God  revealed  must  be  progressive,  and 
at  any  point  of  time  incomplete.  Hence, 
while  it  is  the  true  God  who  reveals  himself, 
man*8  comprehension  of  God  at  different 
stages  of  his  own  development  may  be  not 
only  incomplete,  but  marred  by  gross  mis- 
conception. 

Every  nation  has  its  own  distinctive 
characteristics,  as  has  every  individual. 
The  distinctive  characteristic  of  Rome 
was  law.  The  distinctive  characteristic 
of  Greece  was  philosophy  and  art;  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  Egypt,  letters ; 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  Palestine 
and  the  Hebrew  people,  knowledge  of 
God — or  what  we  sometimes  call  religion. 
As  compared  with  modem  times,  their 
conceptions  of  the  divine  life  seem  very 
incomplete  and  very  inadequate  and 
**  marred  by  gross  misconcepti  >ns."  But 
as  compared  with  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Babylonians,  the  Assyrians, 
they  were  wonderfully  in  advance  of  their 
age.  To  those  people,  who  thus  possessed 
the  spiritual  nature  developed  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  there  came,  from  time  to  time, 


men  of  exceptional  spiritual  development. 
These  men,  called  prophets,  told  the 
people,  from  time  to  time,  what  they  had 
seen,  felt,  discovered,  respecting  God, 
truth,  duty.  For  fourteen  hundred  years 
these  men  were  speaking  and  teaching : 
some  of  them  truly,  some  of  them  falsely — 
for  there  were  false  prophets  as  well  as 
true  prophets.  Time  is  a  great  judge 
and  sifter.  Time  sifted  out  the  utterances 
of  these  men.  Many  of  their  utterances 
passed  away  like  words  uttered  to-day, 
forgotten  to-morrow.  Some  were  written, 
and  the  writings  were  lost;  some  were 
written,  and  the  writings  preserved,  but 
not  accounted  by  the  nation  as  among  the 
sacred  books.  Some  had  such  revelatory 
and  inspiring  power  on  the  souls  of  men 
that  the  nation  reverenced,  loved,  pre- 
served them.  At  last,  after  something 
like  a  thou.sand  years,  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  so  called,  were  gathered 
together;  not  at  any  one  time,  not  by 
any  ecclesiastical  process,  but  by  gradual 
selection.  Struggle  for  existence,  survival 
of  the  fittest,  would  not  be  inapt  phrase- 
ology to  express  the  way  in  which  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testament  had 
been  gathered  together  at  the  second  or 
third  century  before  Christ 

After  Christ's  coming  the  same  proc- 
ess was  repeated.  Fragments  ot  the 
story  of  his  life  were  told  and  written 
down.  Fragments  were  possessed  by 
one  church,  other  fragments  by  another. 
These  fragments  were  exchanged  among 
the  churches.  They  grew  into  a  con- 
nected story.  Letters  were  written  by 
the  Apostles  to  different  churches.  These 
letters  were  highly  prized,  and  were  ex- 
changed among  the  churches.  By  the 
fourth  century  these  also  had  been 
brought  together  into  one  collection,  which 
the  early  Church  accounted  as  sacred,  as 
the  Jews  had  accounted  the  similar  coUec- 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament.  Thus  the 
external  process  of  the  accumulation 
and  gathering  of  the  books  of  the  Bible 
is  unquestionably  a  process  of  gradual 
growth.  The  Koran  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  the  angel  Gabriel  on  silk 
in  the  seventh  heaven,  brought  down  to 
the  lower  heaven,  and  then  dictated  to 
Mohammed,  who  wrote  it  on  pieces  of 
parchment  and  old  mutton-bones  and 
threw  them  into  a  chest,  where  they  were 
found  after  he  was  dead.     The    Koran 
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was  all  completed  in  one  man's  lifetime. 
The  Bible  was  fourteen  hundred  years  in 
growing  into  a  literature,  and  time,  trial,  and 
fruitage  determined  what  books  should 
hold  their  place  in  the  final  collection. 
This  is  the  Bible  :  the  history  of  the  growth 
of  the  consciousness  of  God  in  one  peo- 
ple eminent  among  the  peoples  of  their 
time  for  their  perception  of  God.  It  is  the 
sifted  utterances  of  the  chosen  prophets 
of  a  peculiar  people.  It  is  inspired,  be- 
cause the  lives  of  the  men  and  the  hearts 
of  the  writers  were  lifted  above  the  com- 
mon errors  and  prejudices  of  their  time ; 
not  because  they  were  wholly  freed  from 
human  prejudice  and  misconception. 
It  contains  a  revelation  of  God ;  but  it 
is  a  revelation  in  humm  experience,  an 
unveiling  of  God  in  the  lawgiver,  the 
historian,  the  dramatist,  the  preacher. 

There  is  one  characteristic  feature  of 
moral  and  intellectual  development  which 
needs  greater  consideration  than  I  think 
it  has  yet  received.  Evolution  in  the  race 
appears  rather  in  a  broadening  of  capacity 
to  receive  than  a  creation  of  capacity  to 
impart.  At  certain  epochs  great  men 
appear  who,  as  types,  seem  never  to  be 
surpassed  in  subsequent  generations.  But 
the  capacity  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate is  surpassed  in  subsequent  genera- 
tions. Greater  writers  of  epic  than  Homer, 
greater  writers  of  philosophy  than  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  greater*  dramatists  than 
Shakespeare,  the  world  has  never  seen. 
We  are  still  studying  Homer,  Plato,  Shake- 
speare, with  profit;  they  are  still  our 
teachers.  But  more  people  understand 
them,  and  understand  them  better,  than 
in  their  own  time.  So,  greater  interpre- 
ters of  the  divine  law  than  Moses,  greater 
preachers  of  righteousness  and  mercy 
than  Amos  and  Hosea,  greater  singers  of 
God  and  the  divine  life  than  the  authors 
of  the  Psalter — let  me  say,  than  David, 
whom  I  count  the  greatest  of  them  all — 
greater  interpreters  of  the  Christ  life  than 
Paul,  never  have  lived — perhaps  never 
will  live.  We  do  not  look  for  evolution 
to  produce  greater  poets  than  Homer, 
Dante,  Milton,  and  Shakespeare,  nor 
greater  teachers  of  righteousness  than 
Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  and  Paul.  But 
the  phenomenon  which  we  call  inspira- 
tion in  the  realm  of  religious  thought 
is  not  more  mysterious  than  the  phenom- 
enon which  we  call  genius  in  the  realm 


of  secular  thought.  Perhaps  the  best 
explanation  of  both  is  that  each  is  a  scin- 
tillation of  the  mind  of  God  in  and 
through  the  minds  of  men.  Certainly 
the  one  is  as  consistent  with  theistic  evo- 
lution as  the  other.  Such  men  are  the 
instruments  of  growth ;  if  the  reader 
pleases,  the  seeds  of  future  life. 

The  question  at  issue  between  the 
modern  critic  and  the  old  orthodoxy  is 
not  an  insignificant  one.  It  is  not  merely 
a  question  of  dates  and  authorship — a 
question  whether  Moses  wrote  the  Penta- 
teuch, or  how  many  of  the  Psalms  were 
written  by  David,  or  whether  there  were 
two  Isaiahs  or  only  one.  It  is  a  pro- 
foundly se*rious  one.  The  old  orthodoxy 
is  right  in  regarding  the  new  criticism  as 
revolutionary.  It  is  revolutionary  in  its 
treatment  of  the  Bible,  as  the.  Protest- 
ant reformation  was  revolutionary  in  its 
treatment  of  the  Church.  It  denies  the 
infallibility  of  the  Bible,  as  the  Protestant 
reformation  denied  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church.  There  is  no  infallible  authority. 
Infallible  authority  is  undesirable.  God 
has  not  given  it  to  his  children.  He  has 
given  them  something  far  better — life. 
That  life  can  come  only  through  struggle. 
There  is  as  little  a  short  and  easy  way  to 
truth  as  to  virtue.  The  knowledge  of 
truth  can  come  only  by  conflict  with 
error,  as  the  power  of  virtue  can  come 
only  by  conflict  with  temptation.  The 
Bible  is  the  record  of  the  experiences 
of  devout  men  struggling  toward  that 
knowledge  of  God  which  is  life  eternal : 
it  is  given  to  us,  not  to  save  us  from 
struggle  and  growth  by  struggle,  but 
to  inspire  us  to  struggle  that  we  may 
grow.  The  Bible  is  the  record  of  the 
gradual  manifestation  of  God  to  man  and 
in  human  experience ;  in  moral  laws,  per- 
ceived and  revealed  by  the  great  law- 
giver and  by  successors  imbued  with  his 
spirit  and  speaking  in  his  name ;  in  the 
application  of  moral  laws  to  social  condi- 
tions by  great  preachers  of  righteousness: 
in  human  experiences  of  goodness  and 
godliness,  interpreted  by  great  poets  and 
dramatists;  and  finally  consummated  in 
the  life  of  Him  who  was  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh,  in  whom  the  word  before  spoken 
by  divers  portions  and  in  divers  manners 
was  shown  in  a  spotless  character  and  a 
perfect  life.  For  beyond  this  revelation 
in  His  Anointed  One  of  a  God  of  perfect 
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love  abiding  in  perfect  truth  and  purity, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  revealed  concerning 
Him.  To  those  who  follow  Christ  it  is 
given   to  learn  of  him  and  to  teach  to 


subsequent  generations  what  loyalty  of 
love  to  such  a  God  as  is  manifested  in 
Christ  Jesus  means  and  to  what  service 
and  sacrifice  it  calls. 


A  Little  White  Ghost 

By  Virginia  Yeaman  Reranitz 


IT  was  twilight  on  the  prairie,  and  a 
couple  of  Mexican  goatherds  were 
gathering  their  flocks  together  for  the 
night  The  sun  had  dropped  behind  the 
Spanish  Peaks,  and  through  the  dim  light 
their  summits  gleamed  weirdly.  Several 
hundred  paces  beyond  the  Mexicans  rose 
a  butte  capped  by  white  rocks,  looking, 
in  its  dusky  perspective,  like  a  castle- 
crowned  hill,  rising  in  strange  isolation 
from  the  midst  of  ^is  desolate  plain. 

With  an  exclamation  of  surprise  that 
attracted  his  companion's  attention,  one 
oC  the  goatherds  paused  suddenly  in  his 
slow  progress,  and  the  long-haired,  fol- 
lowing goats  went  on  alone.  With  up- 
lifted finger  the  man  pointed  before  him, 
speaking  rapidly  in  Mexican.  "  Look, 
Benito  t  Lookl  It  is  a  ghost  1  A  little 
white  ghost  1  See — among  the  rocks  they 
call  •  The  Castle.'  There  it  is  I  Now  it  is 
gone.  There  I  Just  between  the  two  pillars. 
Now  it  is  gone  again  I"  Then  the  fellow 
began  crossing  himself  and  muttering 
prayors  beneath  his  breath,  while  the 
other  stood  stock  still,  his  mouth  open 
and  his  stupid  eyes  staring  straight 
ahead. 

••Did  you  see  it,  Benito?"  The  man 
paused  between  his  prayers  to  ask  the 
question,  looking  nervously  about  him. 

Benito  nodded  slowly.  ''^Ve  go  home 
another  way,"  he  said,  decidedly.  Stricken 
by  sudden  panic,  they  both  ran  swiftly 
ahead  and  turned  the  goats  aside,  going 
on  by  a  circuitous  route,  so  that  the  little 
white  ghost  appeared  no  more  to  affright 
them. 

As  the  goatherds  disappeared  through 
the  deepening  dusk,  one  would  have  said 
that  the  little  white  ghost  of  the  rock- 
capped  bulte  had  the  prairie  all  to  itself.  It 
stood  a  moment  amid  the  gleaming  stones, 
and  as  it  did  so,  a  man  crawled  up  the 
bank  of  a  deep  arroya  until  he  could  see 
over  its  edge.  His  hiding-place  was  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  "  The  Castle," 
and  be  gazed  at  the  apparition  with  in- 


terest, having  overheard  the  exclamations 
of  the  frightened  goatherds.  The  little 
white  ghost  was  moving  restlessly  about, 
and  the  man  was  watching  intentiy,  when 
a  loud  blast  from  a  horn  broke  the  perfect 
stillness.  The  blast  was  followed  by  a 
swift  clatter  of  horses*  feet. 

At  the  very  first  sound  the  stealthy 
observer  slid  noiselessly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  arroya,  and  crept  into  the  deep 
shadow  of  the  bank,  l)ring  there  perfectly 
still.  The  ghost,  like  a  frightened  child, 
had  disappeared  also,  so  that  the  new- 
comer seemed  to  be  alone  on  the  prairie. 
He  blew  another  blast  on  his  horn,  and 
listened  intently.  There  was  a  shout  from 
far  away,  and  again  the  swift  beating  of 
hoofs.  Then  another  shout,  and  another 
horseman,  until  four  riders  were  gathered 
near  the  washout 

"  Well,  boys,  we  may  as  well  give  the 
search  up  for  the  day,"  said  the  first  one, 
sighing  heavily  as  he  spoke. 

**  It's  a  bad  case,"  obsen^ed  another. 
The  voices  of  the  men  were  strangely  sad 
and  subdued,  as  it  seemed  to  the  unseen 
listener,  and  his  thought  was,  **  I  didn't 
know  they'd  be  so  cut  up  as  that  about 
it."  There  was,  indeed,  an  atmosphere  of 
deep  dejection  about  the  little  company 
which  struck  strangely  upon  the  percep- 
tion of  the  man  in  the  arroya.  As  they 
clattered  slowly  oflF  he  sat  up  and  listened 
with  a  sense  of  bewilderment  It  was 
the  gentlest,  saddest-mannered  posse  of 
man-catchers  he  had  ever  known. 
"You'd  think  I  was  a  lost  babe,"  he 
muttered  to  himself,  half  humorously. 
Then,  after  the  last  sound  died  away,  he 
crept  out  of  his  hiding-place,  and,  with  a 
caution  which  manifested  itself  in  a 
strangely  sidelong,  halting  gait,  made  his 
way  toward  the  butte  and  the  little  white 
ghost. 

Two  days  before  this  scene  was  enacted 
on  the  prairie  a  train  pulled  out  of  a 
town  of  southern  Colorado.  It  was  well 
filled,  and  no  one  paid  muph  attention  to 
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the  man  with  the  bandage  about  his 
head,  nor  to  the  companion  who  held  his 
arm  as  though  helping  him  aboard  the 
train.  The  two  occupied  a  seat  together, 
the  one  with  the  bandaged  head  settling 
himself  next  the  window.  Not  far  behind 
them  was  a  family  group  of  father, 
mother,  and  little  girl.  Thq  child  was 
daintily  dressed,  and  held  a  doll  close 
in  her  arms.  Light-brown  curls  danced 
about  her  face,  and  she  had  great  dark 
eyes,  which  laughed  one  moment  and 
were  grave  the  next.  When  she  had 
wearied  of  looking  at  the  ground  and 
fences  sliding  along  past  the  train,  she 
slipped  out  of  the  seat  and  began  to  re- 
connoiter.  She  made  friends  with  an  old 
gentleman  who  tempted  her  with  a  pep- 
permint, but  when  she  had  exhausted  his 
small  store  she  wandered  on.  The  next 
object  of  interest  was  the  man  with  his 
head  tied  up.  "  Come,  Marjorie,"  called 
her  mother,  but  Marjorie  held  her  ground, 
standing  still  in  the  aisle  to  observe  this 
new  attraction.  Then  she  pushed  past 
the  man  on  the  outside,  and,  laying  small 
hands  on  each  knee  of  the  one  beside  the 
window,  gazed  up  intently  into  his  face. 
The  other  occupant  of  the  seat  turned 
his  head  slightly,  and  watched  the  two 
with  a  smile.  Then  he  looked  away 
again,  and  left  them  to  their  own  devices. 

"Is  you' head  hurt?" 

The  man  nodded,  but  his  eyes  edged 
slyly  toward  his  companion.  They  were 
queer  eyes,  Marjorie  thought,  slipping 
sidewise,  as  though  they  wanted  to  run 
away.  But  her  clear  gaze  held  them 
finally,  and  the  sly,  alert  look  changed 
into  one  of  half-kindly,  half-indifferent  at- 
tention. 

"  How  did  you  hurt  you'  head  ?" 

**  Cut  it,"  he  answered,  briefly. 

"  How  did  you  cut  it  ?  Did  he  do  it  ?" 
With  a  diminutive  forefinger  she  pointed 
to  the  man  next  her  friend,  not  deigning, 
however,  to  turn  her  head. 

The  questioned  one  smiled  evasively. 

"  Why  did  he  hurt  you'  head  ?"  Mar- 
jorie asked,  still  designating  the  object 
of  her  scorn  with  little  out-turned  finger. 
"  I  sorry  he  hurt  }ou'  head.  I  like  you." 
The  child's  clear  tones  penetrated  a  radius 
of  several  seats,  and  a  few  people  turned 
around  to  look. 

"Come  here,  little  girl."  Marjorie 
turned,  and  for  the  first  time  gave  her 


frank  and  grave  attention  to  the  other 
man.  Leaving  her  wounded  friend,  she 
went  and  stood  before  his  companion  like 
a  just  judge  before  a  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

"  Why  did  you  hurt  his  head  ?" 

Honest  eyes  looked  down  into  hers, 
and  the  answer  came  in  a  low  voice, 
"  Because  I  couldn't  help  it."  No  one 
else  heard  except  the  listener  at  the  win- 
dow, and  toward  him  Marjorie  looked 
doubtfully.  Then  she  nestled  against 
her  later  friend  and  said,  "I  want  a 
dwink." 

"  Run  tell  your  mamma,"  he  answered, 
quietly. 

"  No,  I  want  you  to  get  me  a  dwink." 
The  sidelong  glance  was  on  them  again, 
and  the  sheriff  felt  it  without  looking. 
The  child  pulled  at  his  hand  impatiently, 
edging  meantime  toward  the  aisle.  The 
train  was  going  at  full  speed,  and  the 
man  by  the  window  kept  his  eyes  fixed, 
now,  on  the  shifting  monotony  of  the 
outlook.  A  little  smile  of  grim  amuse- 
ment turned  his  lips.  His  thought  was, 
"  He  needn't  worry.  I  could  hardly  skip 
while  she  goes  at  this  rate."  The  same 
reflection  was  in  the  mind  of  the  sheriff 
at  whose  hand  Marjorie  tugged,  and  with- 
out further  hesitation  he  followed  his 
small  conductor  to  the  water-cooler. 

As  the  sheriff  handed  Marjorie  the  cup 
he  turned  so  as  to  face  the  passengers, 
noticing  that  the  one  in  whom  he  was 
most  interested  was  still  looking  out  oC 
the  window.  Just  then,  with  a  mighty 
lurch  and  jar,  the  train  pulled  up  to  avoid 
a  half-dozen  young  cattle  which  were  run- 
ning wildly  across  the  track.  The  cup 
flew  from  Marjorie's  hand,  and  she  fell 
in  the  aisle.  The  passengers  swayed  in 
their  seats,  and  the  sheriff  was  thrown 
heavily  against  the  side  of  the  car.  As 
he  righted  himself  he  looked  instinctively 
toward  the  seat  he  had  left.  It  was 
empty.  Some  one  caught  sight  of  the 
flying  Bgure  on  the  prairie,  and  then  the 
train  was  stopped,  while  the  sheriff  and  a 
little  posse  of  volimteers  hurriedly  got  off 
and  started  in  pursuit  of  the  escaped 
prisoner.  As  the  cars  moved  on  again, 
every  passenger  craned  his  neck  to  catch 
a  last  glimpse  of  this  vanishing  drama, 
and  lo3ked  long  after  there  was  the  slight- 
est possibiHty  of  seeing  either  hunters  or 
hunted. 

In  the  excitement  no  one  had  noticed 
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that  Marjorie  bad  fallen  from  the  platform 
steps,  whither  she  had  made  her  way  to 
see  what  was  going  on.  The  plump  little 
body  rolled  softly  to  the  side  of  the  track, 
and  lay  quite  still  until  the  train  had 
passed.  Then,  unhurt,  the  child  sat  up, 
and  gazed  after  it  with  bewildered  eyes. 
Springing  to  her  feet,  she  ran  forward  a 
little  way,  her  small  arms  outstretched, 
her  baby  voice  shrilly  raised.  "Top 
train  I  'Top  train  I  Mamma,  mammal 
Marjorie  here,  mamma  1"  But  the  train 
was  gone ;  a  speck  in  the  distance,  a  mo- 
ment later  out  of  sight  Several  miles 
farther  on  it  did  stop,  and  another  little 
company  got  off.  One  of  these  was  a 
woman,  crying  and  running  to  and  fro  as 
she  called  frantically  for  her  child.  That 
was  Marjorie's  mother;  and  Marjorie 
herself,  in  despair  of  catching  the  train, 
was  hurrying  over  the  prairie  trying  to 
find  her  friend  the  sheriff,  whom  she  had 
seen  scramble  over  the  bank  and  disap- 
pear. Thus  was  added  one  more  volun- 
teer to  the  officer's  posse — a  strange  one, 
truly,  with  white  frock  torn,  and  brown 
eyes  wet  and  scared;  a  volunteer  with 
'  tendrils  of  curling  hair  clinging  about  a 
pale  little  ^ce,  which  was  all  stained  now 
with  tears. 

Before  Marjorie  had  gone  far  she 
stumbled  and  fell,  and  on  picking  herself 
up  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  that  she 
was  not  alone.  Her  doll,  calm  and  stolid, 
lay  on  the  ground  where  it  had  just  fallen. 
The  child  stared  as  though  its  presence 
was  a  miracle — a  glad,  beautiful  miracle 
— for  she  did  not  remember  having  car- 
ried it  with  her. 

"Beatwice  May!  My  Beatwice  May!" 
she  murmured,  and  clasped  the  doll  in  a 
sort  <rf  rapture,  covering  its  face  with 
sweet,  moist  kisses.  Thus  these  two 
started  on  their  way  tc^ether,  and  Mar- 
jorie was  comforted. 

The  prairie  is  broken  here,  stretching 
level  a  little  way  toward  the  mountains, 
and  then  falling  into  buttes  and  foot-hills. 
It  is  traversed  and  cut  up  by  deep  wash- 
outs, known  as  arroyas ;  by  dry  beds  of 
streams,  with  scraggy,  ragged  banks; 
and  nearer  the  mountains  it  runs  into 
deep  caftons,  and  circuitous  cuts  between 
hills.  There  is  no  shade,  save  here  and 
there  that  of  a  pinyon-tree ;  and  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  fierce.  In  midsummer  there 
b  no  running  water,  and  the  cactus  grows 


thick  and  sharp  in  wide  stretches  or  soli- 
tary cliunps.  It  will  first  tear  off  little 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  then — oh  pity 
the  small  tender  feet!  A  bad  country, 
surely,  for  a  child  to  be  lost  in. 

Marjorie  ran  on  in  search  of  the  sher- 
iff, talking  to  Beatrice  May  the  while,  and 
when  the  sun  made  her  head  hot  and 
dizzy  she  began  to  call  again  for  her 
mother.  She  wanted  some  water,  and 
tears  washed  the  doll's  fat  red  cheeks. 
She  was  such  a  blessing,  that  Beatrice 
May  !  She  did  not  speak,  but  her  pres- 
ence was  a  great  solace. 

While  she  was  crying  the  ground  sud- 
denly slipped  under  Marjorie's  feet,  and 
she  looked  straight  down  into  a  frightful 
abyss.  Then  she  and  Beatrice  May  and 
the  sliding  earth  fell  together,  and  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  arroya.  In  a  sad 
fright,  the  child  struggled  to  her  feet,  the 
doll  still  held  tight,  and  began  to  run. 
At  last  she  came  out  into  a  shallower 
channel,  and  from  that  scrambled  again 
to  the  prairie  level. 

It  was  very  hot.  Away  to  the  right  a 
clump  of  scraggly  pinyon-trees  cast  a 
small,  tremulous  shadow  on  the  baked 
earth.  From  the  branches  the  prairie- 
doves  were  cooing,  and  thither  went  Mar- 
jorie, though  the  arrowy  cactus-leaves 
stretched  out  in  her  way,  tearing  at  her 
little  stumbling  feet.  For  that  sweet, 
beckoning  shadow  must  be  gained  at 
whatever  cost.  When  she  came,  the  doves 
flew  away  in  fright,  and  hovered  about 
with  tremulous  alarms.  At  length  they 
ventured  back,  and  looked  down  shyly 
at  the  still  figure  lying  there  with  some- 
thing clasped  close  to  its  heart  Then, 
at  the  sound  of  galloping  hoofs,  they  flew 
away.  A  horseman  sped  by,  and  the 
prairie  was  silent  again ;  but  he  had 
broken  Marjorie's  happy  dreams.  She 
had  been  at  home  in  her  mother's  arms, 
and  her  mother  was  singing  and  rocking, 
while  she  lay  so  still,  so  safe  !  Now  the 
desolate  prairie  danced  before  her  open- 
ing eyes,  and  she  clung  to  Beatrice  May 
more  tightly.  The  sun  was  just  dropping 
behind  a  great  high  mountain.  Marjorie 
^at  up,  and  looked  straight  at  it  till  it 
fell.  Then  she  rose,  and  ran  on  very 
fast,  calling  aloud.  She  must  find  her 
mother  before  the  dark  came.  Her 
mother,  as  it  seemed  to  her  now,  was  at 
home,  and   home  was   somewhere.     To 
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gain  it  she  went  straight  toward  the  dark- 
ling mountains,  running  amid  the  foot- 
hills, and  getting  deep  into  strange,  dusky 
ways. 

When  the  light  was  almost  gone,  Mar- 
jorie  stopped  running.  Have  you  ever 
seen  the  prairies  by  night  ?  They  seem 
to  palpitate  with  desolation,  and  their 
loneliness  is  without  limit.  Level,  they 
affright  the  mind  like  cold  death.  Broken 
and  mountainous,  they  awe  and  terrify 
with  dreary  grandeur.  But  Marjorie  had 
Beatrice  May,  and  Beatrice  May  must  be 
put  to  bed ;  so  the  child  crept  under  a 
great  rock  which  seemed  to  offer  a  hid- 
ing-place from  the  fearful  solitudes  with- 
out. At  home  she  always  undressed  her 
doll  before  she  consented  to  be  undressed 
herself,  and  now  the  strength  of  habit 
forced  upon  her  the  performance  of  these 
motherly  duties.  With  her  beloved  bur- 
den in  her  arms,  she  sat  down  there  in 
the  midst  of  the  prairie  and  began  to  un- 
button the  tiny  clothes,  talking  the  while, 
much  as  her  own  mother  might  had  she 
been  putting  Marjorie  to  bed  that  night. 
**  Hold  still,  darling.  There  I  Is  you  so 
tired  ?  Never  mind ;  mudder  will  sing 
you  to  s'eep  to-night,  'cause  her  baby  is 
so  tired  I"  And  as  Marjorie  cradled  the 
doll  in  her  arms,  swaying  softly  to  and 
fro,  the  childish  voice  broke  that  un- 
bounded, solemn  silence : 

"  Wock-a-by,  baby,  on  the  twee-top, 

W'en  the  wind  blows  the  cwadle  will  week." 

When  the  moon  rose  and  its  rays  stole 
into  Marjorie's  resting-place,  she  and  her 
doll  were  sleeping  together,  the  warm 
baby  cheek  pressed  close  against  the  cold 
face  of  Beatrice  May.  When  the  morning 
sun  shone,  the  doll  lay  as  before,  but  the 
child  was  gone.  For,  waking  with  parched 
throat  and  dazed  head,  Marjorie  had 
started  forth  on  her  travels  again  without 
Beatrice  May.  Presently,  with  a  little 
cry,  she  turned  back  and  ran  from  one 
rock  to  another,  calling  out  again  and 
again,  *'  Mamma's  coming,  Beatwice  May. 
She's  comin'  wite  away.  Don't  you  cwy, 
darlin'l"  And  from  that  time  on  her 
one  thought  was  to  find  her  lost  compaA- 
ion,  and  in  the  seeking  she  fell  to  explor- 
ing the  most  unlikely  places.  Under 
every  shrub  and  pinyon-tree,  into  every 
shadowy  ere /ice,  peered  the  eager  eyes 
and  groped  f  h'^  tiny  fingers.     The  child 


turned  round  and  round,  her  bare  feet — 
for  they  were  bare  now — scraping  up  the 
hot  earth.  She  ran  hungrily  from  one 
place  to  another,  if  perchance  it  might 
be  that  Beatrice  May  awaited  her  coming. 
But  the  great  lonesome  place  had  swal- 
lowed up  the  doll,  and  now  Marjorie  was 
quite  alone.  When  she  slept,  it  was  to  lie 
in  her  mother's  arms  and  drink  water 
from  the  gourd  that  hung  by  the  wdL 
Her  mother  always  rocked  and  sang. 
When  she  awoke  again,  it  was  to  look  for 
Beatrice  May. 

The  second  night  of  her  wanderings 
Marjorie  passed  close  to  a  lonely  randi 
house.  It  stood  amid  a  grove  of  trees, 
and  the  child  sank  down  to  rest  under 
one  of  these.  She  did  not  see  the  house. 
There  was  a  mother  within  keeping  watch 
over  her  own  sleeping  brood,  and  the 
child  under  the  tree  slept  also,  dreaming 
again.  But  she  woke  before  dawn  and 
started  on  to  find  Beatrice  May. 

The  afternoon  of  that  second  day  things 
took  strange  shapes.  Marjorie  hid  from 
a  flock  of  goats  which  were  coming  to- 
ward her,  thinking  them  wolves.  When 
they  had  passed  on,  she  crept  out  from 
behind  her  shelter  shivering  with  terror. 
Soon  after  that  she  thought  she  saw  a 
house.  Again  the  sun  was  setting,  and 
its  glow  lit  up  the  white  pinnacles  of  the 
stately  prairie  mansion.  It  was  a  strange 
house,  to  be  sure — only  piles  of  white 
rock  capping  a  hill — but  Marjorie  was 
not  discriminating  then.  The  sun  sank 
lower,  and  she  clambered  painfully  up 
the  butte,  towards  the  open  spaces  above. 
In  houses  there  are  mothers  and  water, 
food  and  beds.  In  this  house  there  was 
nothing  but  cold  white  stones,  which 
stood  up  like  stately  pillars  and  lay  about 
like  broken  masonry.  It  was  such  an 
odd  house,  and  there  was  no  water  at  all, 
for  Marjorie  looked  everywhere.  The 
people  must  have  all  gone  away,  and  it 
was  getting  dark  again.  Something  was 
moving  toward  the  house  from  a  long 
way  off.  It  was  one  of  those  dreadful 
packs  of  wolves,  and  the  child  crept  be- 
hind a  rock,  hiding  her  eyes.  When  she 
looked  again  the  wolves  were  gone,  and 
with  them  the  frightened  goatherds.  For 
their  little  white  ghost  was  only  a  little 
child,  and  she  was  lost  on  the  prairie 
that  night 

At  the  awful  blast  of  a  horn  Marjorie 
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Again  sank  out  of  sight  and  lay  till  the 
clattering  hoofs  had  passed  and  the  last 
sound  died  away.  But  the  next  thing 
was  the  most  dreadful  of  all.  Something 
came  creeping  and  sidling  through  the 
darkness !  She  would  have  screamed  if 
she  could,  but  her  throat  had  long  been 
parched.  So  she  hid  again  and  lay  quiet, 
but  she  heard  it  climbing  up  to  her  house. 
It  groped  around,  getting  nearer  and 
nearer  to  her,  and  she  crouched  very 
close  against  the  stones,  almost  fainting 
with  terror. 

The  moon  was  just  rising,  and  by  the 
f'int  glimmer  of  light  it  threw  over  the 
white  stones  the  hunted  fugitive  found 
the  child  and  gathered  her  up  in  his 
arms.  His  first  thought  was,  ''They  w^re 
hunting  for  a  lost  babe,  after  all  1"  and  as 
the  light-brown  curls  fell  over  his  arm  he 
muttered,  "  It's  the  young  'un  as  was  on 
the  train !" 

Marjorie  was  quite  unconscious.  This 
last  shock  of  fright  had  been  too  much 
for  her  spent  strength,  and  she  lay  help- 
lessly in  the  strong  arms  which  held  her. 
For  the  fugitive  was  not  exhausted  with 
his  two  days'  wanderings.  He  had  found 
food  and  dri^k  at  a  ranch  house  while 
the  man  was  away.  Ttie  woman  gave  it 
gladly  to  have  him  g^ne,  for  he  was  a 
wild-looking  creature  by  now,  and  she 
was  all  alone.  So  he  filled  his  pockets 
with  bread  and  meat,  a  bottle  of  water, 
and  a  small  flask  of  brandy. 

The  escaped  prisoner  laid  his  burden 
down  and  took  out  of  his  pockets  the  two 
hottles.  Using  his  hand  as  a  cup,  he 
mixed  together  some  water  and  brandy. 
It  was  a  rather  strong  dose  for  so  small 
a  child,  but  he  thought  it  weak  enough 
for  the  merest  babe.  When  it  was  safely 
poured  down  Marjorie's  throat,  he  rubbed 
some  over  her  face  and  hands,  and  then 
poured  more  into  her  mouth.  When  her 
eyelids  quivered,  he  gave  a  grunt  of  satis- 
faction—this strange  find  of  his  was  prov- 
ing of  the  most  absorbing  interest  I  Yet 
this  man  was  an  outlaw  and  a  desperado. 
After  serving  half  of  a  long  term  in  prison 
he  had  escaped,  vowing  never  to  go  back 
if  he  could  help  it,  though  his  life  were 
the  price  of  freedom.  In  jumping  the 
train  he  had  taken  desperate  chances, 
and  one  of  the  sheriff's  bullets  had  passed 
ckwe  enough  to  his  head ;  for  the  pursu- 
ing party  kept  him  in  sight  f^^  ^  ^-«' 


moments  after  leaving  the  train.  Then 
he  had  disappeared.  The  broken  na- 
ture of  the  country  favored  his  designs, 
and  the  instinct  of  all  hunted  creatures 
sharpened  his  wits.  From  that  time  until 
he  found  Marjorie  in  her  prairie  **  castle," 
no  man  had  laid  eyes  on  him,  nor  any 
human  being  save  the  woman  from  whom 
he  so  boldly  asked  food  and  drink.  Yet 
he  had  seen  several  of  his  pursuers  pass 
by,  and  more  than  once  had  heard  the 
clatter  of  hoofs  and  the  shouts  of  the 
men. 

When  Marjorie  opened  her  eyes,  she 
fixed  them  widely  on  the  man  with  his 
head  tied  up.  He  patted  her  cheek,  and 
spoke  words  which  would  have  astonished 
his  former  jailer,  who  certainly  had  found 
no  show  of  gentleness  about  him.  The 
frightened  look  died  slowly  out  of  the 
child's  face  as  she  gazed  into  his,  and  at 
last  she  smiled.  Then  the  outlaw's  de- 
light was  so  great  that  he  patted  her 
cheek  again,  saying,  "You're  all  right 
now,  ain't  you,  young  'un  ?"  He  took  oflF 
his  coat  and  made  Marjorie  lie  upon  it. 
He  gave  her  a  drink  of  water,  and,  moist- 
ening a  bit  of  bread,  put  it  between  her 
lips,  grieving  because  she  coufd  not  eat. 
But  brandy  always  seemed  to  him  a  pretty 
good  substitute  for  food,  so  he  mixed  a 
little  more  with  water  and  poured  it  down 
her  throat.  He  tore  strips  from  her  rag- 
ged white  frock  and  bandaged  up  her 
feet,  bathing  them  first  >aith  a  careful 
economy  of  his  precious  water.  Nor  was 
he  saving  it  for  himself.  His  thought  was, 
•*  She  might  need  it  before  we  get  more." 

At  length  Marjorie  slept,  a  faint  look 
of  life  creeping  back  to  her  face.  Beside 
her  sat  the  outlaw,  his  burly  fingers 
clasped  by  one  little  outstretched  hand, 
as  though  this  small  volunteer  had  caught 
him  and  would  not  let  him  escape.  He 
was  thinking  deeply.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  he  was  caught,  indeed,  unless — he 
looked  down  at  the  sleeping  child,  and, 
stirring,  she  clung  closer  to  his  hand — no, 
he  could  not  leave  her.  She  held  him 
more  surely  than  the  strong  prison  he  had 
broken  through.  Yet  he  could  not  take 
her  with  him,  for  she  would  die  unle.ss 
soon  cared  for  properly.  And  while  aU 
these  thoughts  passed  through  his  minu 
Marjorie  slept  on,  a  look  of  rest  on  her 
face  in  place  of  that  dreadful,  wild  ex- 
pression it  had  worn  a  short  time  since. 
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Far  away  a  shout  broke  the  stillness, 
and,  nearer,  another,  answering.  Again 
the  clattering  of  hoofs  and  men  calling  to 
one  another.  Had  they  come  back  to 
look  for  the  child^  It  was  not  likely. 
Involuntarily  the  outlaw  withdrew  his 
hand  from  Marjorie's  so  as  to  be  free  for 
action.  There  was  a  sound  of  galloping, 
nearep  now,  and  then  further  off.  Beads 
of  perspiration  stood  out  on  the  man's 
face,  and  he  clenched  his  hands,  gasping 
for  breath.  Mar jorie,  under  the  influence 
of  the  brandy,  slept  on  heavily.  She 
could  do  nothing.  He  might  bid  her 
call,  and  hide  himself,  ready  to  plunge 
into  darkness  when  she  should  be  found. 
He  touched  her  gently,  but  she  did  not 
stir.  He  spoke,  but  she  made  no  answer. 
Her  heavy  breathing  told  the  story  of  her 
utter  helplessness. 

The  horsemen  were  moving  away. 
They  would  soon  be  out  of  hearing — 
then  what  would  become  of  Marjoriel 
If  he  summoned  them,  they  would  take 
her  to  her  friends.  Him  they  would  take 
— but  the  man,  with  a  desperate  resolve, 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  hallooed  wildly. 
The  horsemen  drew  up.  He  hallooed 
again.  TUey  turned  and  galloped  toward 
him.  There  were  four  of  them,  and,  fear- 
ing some  decoy,  they  rode  abreast,  ready 
to  help  one  another.  Near  the  rock- 
capped  hill  they  paused  and  looked 
around  cautiously.  Again  the  outlaw 
called,  and  the  horsemen  advanced  yet 
nearer.  One  of  them  shouted,  **  Who  is 
it  ?"  It  was  the  voice  of  the  sheriff  him- 
self, and  the  fugitive  sprang  behind  a 
rock.  Again  the  sheriff  called,  and  still 
no  answer.  He  bade  his  aids  dismount 
and  surround  the  hill,  issuing  his  orders 
in  a  loud  voice  as  a  warning  to  whomso- 
ever might  be  there.  It  looked  to  the 
officer  like  a  trap,  and  he  feared  that 
his  escaped  prisoner  had  found  friends. 
After  picketing  their  horses,  the  men,  at 
their  leader's  orders,  began  to  ascend 
the  hUI. 

It  was  a  critical  moment  for  all.  A 
couple  of  armed  desperadoes  hidden 
away  among  those  rocks  might  well  pick 
off  the  attacking  party;  but  no  shots 
were  fired  as  the  searchers,  each  with  a 
Ipw-swinging  lantern  in  one  hand  and  a 
revolver  in  the  other,  peered  among  the 
stones, 

One    of    them    found    Marjorie,   and 


paused  over  her  with  an  exclamation  of 
wonder.  At  that  moment  the  outlaw 
slipped  from  his  place  and  leaped  down 
the  hillside,  the  stones  rattling  noisUy 
after.  The  sheriff  was  nearest  him,  and 
by  the  light  of  the  moon  he  recognized 
his  man.  "  Halt  1"  he  cried,  springing 
down  the  slope  in  swift  pursuit,  and  two 
of  the  men  dashed  after  him. 

The  recaptured  prisoner  was  taken 
back  to  his  cell,  and  Marjorie  was  re- 
stored to  her  mother.  But  before  these 
two,  who  had  met  so  strangely,  were  sep- 
arated, the  sheriff  caught  the  softened 
expression  on  the  man's  face  as  he 
glanced  at  the  child,  and  he  seemed  to 
hear  again  a  winsome  voice  saying,  ''I 
sorry  you  hurt  you'  head.     I  like  you.*' 

That  night  Marjorie  lay  in  her  mother's 
arms,  but  her  own  arms  were  empty.  •*  I 
want  Beatwice  May.  I  want  my  dear 
Beatwice  May,"  she  cried  again  and 
again,  until  sleep  overpowered  her. 

They  traced  the  little  footsteps  to  the 
great  rock  under  which  Beatrice  May  lay 
— still  asleep.  She  made  no  sign  when 
clasped  again  and  again  to  Marjorie's 
heart,  but  the  child  looked,  up  with  shin- 
ing eyes  into  her  mother's  face,  and  asked, 
"Were  you  so  glad,  like  this,  when  I 
comed  back  to  you  ?" 


Laziness 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Milbury,  Secretary  of  the  Chiis- 
tian  Industrial  Alliance,  who  has  had  a  veiy  large 
experience  with  tramps,  says :  '*  I  have  had  a  lon|r 
and  intimate  personal  experience  with  the  da^  <2 
men  referred  to,  and  I  give  it  unhesitatingly  as  my 
testimony  that  not  many  men  are  *  lazy '  in  the 
sense  in  which  this  word  is  commonly  used.  I 
have  dealt  with  thousands  of  such  men,  and  have 
almost  invariably  found  them  willing  and  aiudous 
to  work.  I  know  that  a  great  many  people  engaged 
in  charitable  enterprises  have  much  to  say  about 
lazy  people,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
not  so  much  that  laMness  is  at  fault  as  the  efforts 
so  many  of  us  make  to  put  square  pegs  in  round 
holes.  All  men  are  not  bom  with  the  same  energy 
and  the  same  intelligence,  and  what  might  be 
called  la^ness  in  me  might  be  called  superhuman 
energy  in  other  men.  In  this  institution  we  do 
not  put  at  chopping  wood  or  fhoveling  coal,  if  we 
can  possibly  help  it,  the  man  whose  only  occupa- 
tion in  life  has  been  that  of  bookkfeper  or  clerk, 
and  who  has  never  had  any  hard  physical  labor. 
We  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to  put  men  at  the 
work  they  are  best  fitted  for.  Perhaps  this  is  one 
reason  why  our  experience  leads  us  not  to  consider 
laziness  so  prevalent  a  vice  as  do  some  other 
people," 
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The  Pastor^s  Office  Hour 

By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  McKinney 


WH£N  the  uninitiated  see  in  a 
church  paper  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Pastor's  Office 
Hour,  they  frequently  do  some  question- 
ing like  this :  Why  is  it  necessary  for  the 
Pastor  to  have  an  office  hour?  Is  he  not 
bringing  too  much  business  into  the 
church  work?  Would  it  not  be  better 
for  all  concerned  if  he  were  to  spend  that 
time  in  his  study  preparing  for  his  spirit- 
ual work,  instead  of  giving  it  up  to  busi- 
ness  ?  The  following  actually  took  place 
during  the  office  hours  of  a  down-town 
pastor  one  morning  recently.  It  is  a  fair 
sample  oc  what  takes  place  four  or  five 
times  a  week. 

About  half-past  nine  the  pastor  reached 
the  church  to  meet,  by  appointment,  a 
man  who  had  been  on  a  drunken  de- 
bauch, and  who  the  night  before  called  at 
the  pastor's  home  and  declared  that  he 
wanted  to  sober  up.  It  was  the  pastor's 
intention  to  put  him  to  work  where  he 
would  not  have  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
drink  for  one  day  at  least.  The  man  had 
not  kept  his  promise,  but  that  occasioned 
no  surprise,  as  such  men  rarely  do  what 
they  promise. 

Now  the  office  is  open,  and  we  are 
ready  for  the  day's  work.  First  comes  a 
chuich  worker,  whose  work  has  been 
interfered  with  by  a  fellow-worker.  The 
whole  story  must  be  listened  to,  and  all 
the  possible  complications  considered 
before  advice  is  given.  After  serious 
thought  and  earnest  conversation  the 
worker  departs,  feeling  relieved. 

A  mishap  has  occurred  within  the  build- 
ing, and  the  pastor  is  called  out  to  give 
his  advice  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done. 

He  returns  to  the  office  to  supply  the 
money  for,  and  to  advise  concerning, 
some  purchases  that  are  about  to  be  made 
for  one  of  the  branches  of  the  church  work. 

Here  comes  a  stranger.  He  is  intelli- 
gent and  businesslike,  so  his  message  is 
soon  delivered.  He  is  a  young  physician 
doing  charity  work  among  poor  mothers. 
Connected  with  one  of  his  obstetric  cases 
he  finds  apparent  worthiness  joined  to 
great  poverty.  Husband  is  out  of  work, 
wife  is  ill,  clothes  and  nourishment  are 


needed.  Can  anything  be  done  ?  Ques 
tionS  are  asked  and  answered,  the  address 
is  taken,  and  the  assurance  given  that 
something  will  be  done. 

Next  comes  a  missionary  who  is  to  re- 
port concerning  a  number  of  cases  of 
which  she  has  the  immediate  oversight. 
A  woman  has  been  employed  to  do  some 
work  to  enable  her  to  pay  a  debt,  which 
she  as  a  Christian  woman  is  anxious  to 
cancel.  Where  is  the  money  to  come 
from  ?  A  young  man  wishes  to  unite  with 
the  church.  Report  is  made  concerning 
his  life  and  character.  A  private  teacher 
has  been  employed  to  help  to  prepare  a 
young  man  for  his  life-work.  Progress  is 
reported.  Another  young  man  is  ill. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  to  send 
him  to  a  hospital.  Finally,  some  matters 
connected  with  the  worker's  Sunday- 
school  class  are  discussed,  and  her  place 
is  taken  by  another. 

What  has  become  of  Annie  M ? 

She  is  a  church  member  and  has  not 
been  to  church  for  some  time,  and  lately 
she  has  been  absent  from  Sunday-school 
also.  Visitor  reports  that  the  absentee  is 
suffering  with  a  chronic  disease.  What 
is  best  to  be  done  ?  Will  she  be  received 
into  a  hospital  ?  Will  she  consent  to  go  ? 
A  line  of  action  is  agreed  upon. 

The  pastor  has  but  little  time  to  think,  as 
here  is  a  messenger  to  report  that  one  of 
the  workers  who  was  to  go  on  duty  for  the 
afternoon  is  ill.  The  pastor  goes  down 
to  the  reading-room  to  arrange  for  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  work.  When  he  has  done 
so,  the  custodian  informs  him  that  the 
paper-man  has  failed  to  deliver  some  of 
the  papers  ordered.  This  must  be  at- 
tended to. 

On  his  way  back  to  his  office  the  pas- 
tor meets  a  carpenter  who  has  been  called 
in  to  make  some  repairs  in  the  building. 
He  must  pause  here,  consult  with  the 
carpenter  and  the  sexton,  and  give  direc- 
tions. 

A  pretty-looking,  neatly  dressed  young 
woman  is  waiting  in  the  office.  **For 
the  sake  of  my  children,  won't  you  please 
come  down  and  speak  to  my  husband  ?" 
*•  Is  he  drinking  again  ?"     "  Yes,  and  he 
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is  getting  worse  all  the  time.  He  has 
very  little  work,  and  sometimes,  when  he 
has  enough  to  do,  he  is  so  drunk  that  he 
cannot  work."  Words  of  comfort  are 
spoken,  and  the  promise  given  that  the 
pastor  will  call  at  the  rear  tenement  this 
evening.  "  Be  sure  that  you  keep  Your 
husband  at  home,  as  I  do  not  want  to  get 
there  and  find  him  out" 

A  worker  has  been  awaiting  his  turn. 

"Do  you   i:emember   K ,  for  whom 

we  did  so  much  last  winter?"  "Yes; 
what  is  the  trouble  with  him  ?"  "  He  is 
out  on  the  streets.  What  can  be  done 
for  him }  Can  we  let  him  go  without  an- 
other effort  ?  Is  it  worth  while  for  us  to 
repeat  the  apparently  useless  efforts  of 
last  winter?" 

With  a  sigh,  the  pastor  turns  to  the 
pile  of  Sunday-school  class-rolls  awaiting 
his  inspection,  and  finishes  looking  over 


them  just  in  time  to  put  them  away  as  the 
clock  indicates  that  it  is  half-past  twelve. 
As  he  goes  up  the  avenue  noting  the 
evidences  of  wretchedness  and  sin  on  all 
sides,  he  thinks  of  the  article  which  he 
had  read  a  itw  nights  before,  in  which  a 
pastor  describes  how,  in  the  preparation 
of  two  sermons,  he  selected  the  texts  on 
Monday  morning,  and  spent  five  morn- 
ings ot  the  week,  besides  a  portion  of  Sun- 
day, in  getting  ready  to  deUver  those  two 
discourses.  What  could  the  tired  man 
from  the  office  do,  except  smile  to  him- 
self ?  The  people  on  the  street  do  not 
know  what  amuses  him.  They  probably 
imagine  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
smile;  but  he  is  thinking  of  those  two 
talks  (he  would  not  dare  call  them  ser- 
mons) which  he  must  deliver  next  Son- 
day,  and  of  the  large  Sunday-school  that 
he  must  superintend. 


Going  to   School  in  Alaska 

ByW.  S.  Harwood 


PANCAKES  for  punctuality— that, 
indeed,  is  a  novel  reward  of  merit, 
and  yet  that  was  what  was  offered 
by  an  Alaskan  teacher  to  induce  his 
pupils  to  be  regular  in  attendance.  A>vay 
up  in  our  Territory  of  Alaska,  whose  fur- 
thermost point  is  so  far  to  the  west  that 
the  center  of  the  United  States  is  found 
at  a  point  many  hundreds  of  miles  west 
of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  the  school- 
children have  not  had  the  years  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  which  have  been 
offered  in  other  portions  of  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  it  has  been  only  within 
the  past  twenty  years  that  any  regular 
instruction  of  any  extent  has  been  given, 
and  only  within  the  past  five  or  six  years 
that  these  semi-savage  children  have  been 
gathered  into  schools  of  any  importance. 
The  Innuits,  the  natives  who  are  found 
along  the  entire  coast  line  of  Alaska, 
fishers,  hunters,  and  sailors,  are  pro- 
nounced a  more  than  ordinarily  intelligent 
tribe  among  the  various  bands  which  in- 
habit Alaska.  And  yet  they  are  unable  to 
tell  the  ages  of  their  children  after  they  are 
four  years  old ;  and  while  some  of  them 
can  count  up  to  fifteen,  yet  beyond  five 
they  are  largely  in  the  dark.  Of  course 
they  live  in  a  very  primitive  style,  and 
dress  largely  in  "parkas"  made  sometimes 


from  the  skins  of  fish  and  animals,  some- 
times from  the  breasts  of  birds.  The 
most  northern  bands  of  the  Innuits  hate 
salt,  and  one  of  the  teachers  among  them 
says  that  while  they  will  eat  with  great 
relish  a  dish  of  decayed  fish  or  putrid 
oil,  they  will  spit  out  with  a  wry  face  a 
mouthful  of  choice  corned  beef. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  thought  strange, 
under  such  conditions,  that  when  one  of 
the  Government  teachers  some  years  ago 
reached  Point  Hope,  on  the  Arctic  coast, 
ready  to  begin  his  work,  he  found  no  schol- 
ars in  the  school-room  to  which  he  had 
gone  one  October  day  in  the  midst  of  a 
blinding  blizzard.  He  went  out  into  the 
village  and  hunted  around  for  scholars. 
He  succeeded  in  finding  one  boy,  and  with 
him  he  began  his  school,  giving  him,  at 
the  close  of  the  session,  two  pancakes  as 
a  reward  of  merit.  The  pancakes  worked 
marvels,  and  before  the  end  of  the  season 
the  school  had  an  enrollment  of  sixt}- 
eight.  Regularity  in  attendance  at  6rst 
was  secured  by  giving  out  each  evening 
at  the  close  of  school,  to  all  scholars  who 
had  been  perfect  in  deportment  and 
recitations,  a  little  cake  made  of  flour, 
molasses,  and  water.  The  scholars  began 
arriving  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
stayed  until  about  six  at  night.     On  the 
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tenth  of  December  the  sun  dropped  out 
of  sight,  and  did  not  show  his  face  again 
until  early  January,  giving  a  night  twenty- 
four  days  long,  while  lamps  had  to  be 
used  from  early  November  until  February. 

The  school-house  was  two  miles  from 
the  town,  and  yet,  no  matter  how  cold  it 
was — and  the  thermometer  frequently 
registered  thirty  degrees  below  zero,  while 
terrific  blizzards  prevailed  for  weeks — the 
children  tramped  regularly  to  school,  and 
appeared  to  take  no  thought  of  the  cold. 
So  fearful  was  the  teacher  at  first  that  the 
little  children  would  perish  in  the  awful 
storms  that  he  hired  men  to  take  them 
home  at  night;  but  he  soon  found  this 
was  unnecessary,  for  they  were  amply 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

At  Point  Barrow,  the  most  northern 
point  of  land  in  the  United  States,  a 
school  was  established  in  the  town  of 
Nuwak.  The  houses  of  the  town  were 
partly  under  ground,  the  roofs  being 
made  of  dirt,  supported  by  rafters  made 
from  the  jaws  and  ribs  of  whales.  Here, 
one  winter  not  long  ago,  the  thermometer 
registered  as  low  as  forty-two  and  a  half 
degrees.  One  day  in  Apnl,  in  the  spring 
session  of  the  school,  the  cry  of  "  Whales  I" 
was  brought  to  the  school  building,  and 
the  teacher  had  all  he  could  do  to  keep 
the  school  together  during  the  rest  of  the 
day.  All  the  larger  boys  and  girls  left 
instantly  to  hunt  whales,  while  many  of 
the  smaller  ones  were  soon  busy  at  work 
driving  the  dog  teams  out  over  the  fringe 
of  the  frozen  sea  to  the  open  water,  some 
twelve  miles  away,  where  their  sledges, 
some  of  them  having  bone  nmners,  were 
loaded  with  whalebone  and  meat  and 
drawn  back  to  the  town. 

In  the  town  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
on  the  American  side  of  Bering  Straits, 
the  young  man  who  was  teaching  in  the 
school,  with  his  wife,  expelled  some  of  the 
pupils  for  disorderly  conduct,  whereupon 
they  murdered  him  one  day.  The  Innu- 
its  in  the  community,  however,  brought 
speedy  vengeance,  as  they  immediately  . 
Idlled  the  two  scholars  who  had  murdered 
the  teacher.  At  one  of  the  schools  the 
pupils  had  become  &o  boisterous  that  a 
number  of  them  were  sent  away  from  the 
building.  A  number  of  the  drunken  par- 
ents then  tried  to  break  into  the  school, 
and  for  two  months  the  teachers  lived  in 
the  schoolroom  where  they  taught,  bear- 


ing arms  all  the  time  for  self-defense. 
The  interest  shown  by  the  pupils  in  the 
main,  however,  was  very  marked.  In  one 
town,  so  marked  was  the  interest,  the 
grown-up  people  as  well  as  the  children 
attended,  and  out  Of  a  total  popula- 
tion of  539,  304  attended  the  school. 
The  lumber  for  the  school-house  was  car- 
ried a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles, 
coming  all  the  way  from  San  Francisco. 

To  be  obliged  to  walk  a  mile  to  school 
is  sometimes  considered  a  hardship  in 
the  more  sparsely  settled  portions  of  the 
States,  but  one  family  traveled  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  Arctic  region  so 
that  they  could  attend  the  school  on  the 
northern  side  of  Norton  Sound,  while 
two  grown-up  girls  and  their  mother  went 
a  hundred  miles  to  Kadiak  to  attend  a 
school  which  they  had  heard  was  going 
to  be  opened  there.  They  reached  the 
place  six  months  before  the  teacher  ar- 
rived, and  waited  for  him. 

In  the  recent  report  of  the  Rev.  Shel- 
don Jackson,  representative  of  the  Gov- 
ernment among  these  Indians,  the  work 
in  the  schools  is  described  in  these 
words : 

**  The  teachers  began  their  school  work 
by  learning  the  Eskimo  names  of  the 
most  important  things  in  daily  use  and 
training  their  pupils  in  the  English  equiva- 
lents. From  words  they  proceeded  to 
phrases,  and  from  phrases  to  sentences, 
teaching  them  to  translate  the  Eskimo 
into  English,  and  via  versa.  They  grad- 
ually added  English  letteis  and  numbers, 
together  with  some  elementary  geography 
and  arithmetic.  Although  they  had  a 
combined  experience  of  thirteen  years  in 
the  States,  the  teachers  declare  that  they 
never  had  more  quick-witted,  intelligent 
pupils  than  these  wild  chUdren.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  only  a  few 
could  count  ten  in  a  blundering  fashion, 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  pupils  knew  prac- 
tically no  English  whatever.  At  the  close 
ot  the  first  school  year  they  had  a  good 
working  vocabulary,  knew  something  of 
geography  and  map-drawing,  understood 
thoroughly  the  decimal  basis  of  our  num- 
bers, could  count  up  to  one  thousand,  work 
examples  in  simple  addition,  write  and 
read  simple  English  words,  and  carry  on  a 
conversation  in  English  on  everyday  prac- 
tical matters.  The  pupils  showed  a  remark- 
able desire  to  learn  for  learning's  sake." 
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The  Last  Quarter-Century  in  the 
United  States" 

The  material  growth  of  the  United  States  in 
the  last  quarter-century  is  one  of  the  marvels  of 
the  age.  In  1870  the  population  was  thirty-eight 
millions  and  a  half.  About,  one-third  of  the 
National  domain  was  settled.  The  western 
frontier,  which  ran  irregularly  parallel  with  the 
Mississippi,  was  nearer  to  that  stream  than  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Except  certain  well-peopled 
sections  on  the  Pacific  slope  and  small  dviUzed 
strips  in  Utah,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  the 
great  West  was  virgin  wilderness,  the  home  of 
the  t>uffalo  and  of  roaming  bands  of  Indians. 
Twenty-five  years  later  the  population  had  nearly 
doubled.  The  West  was  a  smiling  agricultural 
region,  covered  with  thrifty  homesteads  and  pros- 
perous cities,  and  eight  new  States  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union. 

The  extraordinary  progress  of  the  country  in 
so  short  a  period  was  due  to  a  combination  of 
circumstances.  During  the  Civil  War  a  couple 
of  millions  of  men,  more  or  less,  were  withdrawn 
from  productive  occupations  to  serve  as  soldiers 
in  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies.  Their 
place  as  producers  was  supplied  partly  by  immi- 
gration from  Europe,  partly  by  the  invention  of 
improved  agricultural  machinery,  which,  in  some 
instances,  enabled  a  boy  to  do  the  work  of  sev- 
eral able-bodied  men.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
the  productive  forces  of  the  country  had  adjusted 
themselves  to  the  abnormal  economic  distribu- 
tion of  the  population.  When  the  armies  were 
disbanded,  the  Union  and  Confederate  veterans 
found  their  civil  occupations  for  the  most  part 
gone,  and  great  numbers  migrated  to  the  Western 
country.  Some  settled  as  farmers  along  the 
frontaer,  others  took  to  grazing  cattle  on  the 
prairies  beyond.  But  the  majority  remained  at 
home  to  struggle  against  the  competition  of  re- 
cent immigrants  and  of  the  new  labor-saving 
machinery.  In  1869  the  heart  of  the  continent 
was  pierced  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
in  a  few  years  a  network  of  railways  covered  the 
entire  West.  The  surplus  population  of  the 
East  streamed  into  the  new  country,  followed  by 
bands  of  immigrants  from  abroad.  A  remunera- 
tive field  of  labor  was  open  to  all  who  would 
enter.  The  Government  supplied  land— rich 
prairie  land,  ready  for  the  plow — at  a  nominal 
chaige.  With  practically  no  capital  except  a 
yoke  of  oxen  and  agricultural  implements,  the 
Western  settler  was  able  in  a  year  to  raise  a  crop 
of  wheat  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  his  initial 
outlay,  and  cheap  transportation  enabled  him* 
to  sell  this  in  the  markets  of  the  worid.  West- 
ern competition  drove  the  Eastern  wheat-grower 
from  his  high-priced  and  high-taxed  land  to  the 
factories  which  already  existed  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, while  the  West,  in  return,  furnished  a  new 
market  for  the  manufactures  of  the  East.    On 
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the  basis  of  material  progress  arts  and  literature 
flourished  as  never  before.  Increasing  popolar 
intellectual  activity  raised  a  demand  for  aovanced 
educadon.  Johns  Hopkins,  the  first  American 
universitv,  was  opened  in  1876,  and  the  old  his- 
toric colleges  of  the  land  were  rapidly  reoigan- 
ized  with  university  functions. 

When  the  full  history  of  the  last  qoarter^eii- 
tuiT  comes  to  be  written,  the  chief  stress  will 
undoubtedly  be  laid  on  the  economic  coaditioos 
mentioned  above.  That  time  is  distant.  The 
principal  documentary  sources  of  information  are 
still  under  seal  in  public  archives  and  in  the  c^ 
lections  of  private  individuals  and  industrial  cor- 
porations. Meantime  the  information  contained 
in  periodical  and  other  ephemeral  literature  must 
be  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  it  is  this  task 
which  has  been  undertaken  by  President  Andrews. 
President  Andrews  does  not  deal  with  undercur- 
rents of  history — with  cause  and  e£fect  He 
seizes  instead  upon  superficial  phenomena,  chiefly 
political,  which  lend  themselves  readily  to  graphic 
and  pictorial  illustration.  In  rapidly  shifting 
scenes  he  introduces  new  political  situations  and 
conflicts,  new  men,  new  inventions,  new  con- 
ditions of  National  progress  as  measured  by 
statistics.  This  method  of  writing  history  has 
obvious  disadvantages.  No  sooner  is  &e  reader 
interested  in  a  subject  than  he  is  hurried  on  to 
the  next,  and  when  the  book  is  read  he  is  still  at 
a  loss  as  to  the  interpretation  of  our  most  recent 
history.  The  defects  of  President  Andrews's 
work  are  due  partly  to  limitations  of  space,  partly 
to  pancity  of  material.  No  written  history  can 
be  fuller  than  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  based, 
and  no  competent  historical  judgment  can  be 
passed  on  partial  information.  The  substance 
of  the  book  was  originally  compressed  within  a 
series  of  articles  published  in  "  Scribner*s  Mag- 
azine." Those  articles  have  been  revised  and 
expanded,  but  their  characteristics  have  necca- 
sarily  been  retained.  And  if  historical  general- 
izations are  absent,  if  the  narrative  is  wanting^  in 
continuity,  the  descriptions  are  vivid,  the  situa- 
tions dramatic,  and  the  treatment  of  men  and 
parties  unprejudiced. 

Considering  the  limitations  under  which  he 
wrote.  President  Andrews  has  acquitted  him- 
self with  tact  and  ability  of  the  task  of  writing 
"freshly  made  history."  Occasionally,  however, 
his  statements  are  open  to  the  charge  of  incom- 
pleteness even  where  deficient  evidence  cannot 
be  pleaded ;  as  when,  in  speaking  of  our  merchant 
marine,  he  says :  "  Painful  to  notice  was  the  small 
proportion  of  our  commerce  which  was  carried 
'  on  in  American  vessels.  .  .  .  The  decay  of  our 
merchant  marine  was  originally  due  to  the  fatal 
enterprise  of  Confederate  privateers  during  the 
war,  and  to  the  change  now  going  on  from  wood 
to  iron  as  the  material  for  ships.  This  transferred 
to  British  builders  the  special  advantage  which 
Americans  had  so  long  as  wood  was  used. 
Why  the  advantage  continued  with  the  British 
was  a  much-disputed  question.  .  .  .  Protection- 
ists found  it  in  British  labor  and  British  sub- 
sidies to  steamship  lines,  and  wished  to  offset  it 
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by  bounties  and  by  still  higher  subsidies  to 
American  shipping  enterprise.  Anti-protection- 
ists txaced  all  the  difficidty  to  protection,  particu- 
lariy  denouncing  the  duties  on  material  imported 
for  ship-buQding.  They  urged  free  United  States 
rei^try  for  foreign-built  ships,  or  at  least  the 
pnvilc^  of  importing  free  of  duty  all  stock  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  ships.*'  Confeder- 
ate cruisers  undoubtedly  did  ^reat  damage  to 
American  shipping,  and  protectionists  and  anti- 
protectionists  undoubtedly  advance  diametrically 
opposite  views  to  explain  the  continued  languor 
of  the  shipping  interests.  But  neither  the  dam- 
age done  oy  Confederate  cruisers,  nor  the  change 
from  wood  to  iron  in  ship-building,  nor  the  tarifif, 
is  sufficient,  whether  taken  separately  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  causes,  to  explain  the 
present  condition  of  our  merchant  marine.  The 
determining  cause,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Captain  A.  T.  Maiian,  is  the  circumstance  that 
American  capital  has  tound  since  the  war  much 
more  profitable  employment  in  opening  up  the 
great  natural  resources  of  the  West  than  it  could 
possibly  have  found' in  the  ocean  carrying  trade. 
So  soon  as  those  resources  shall  be  exploited, 
American  capital  will  unquestionably  return  to 
the  sea. 

Modem  French  Literature* 

Following  his  *'  Modem  German  Literature,*'  we 
now  have  •*  Modem  French  Literature,"  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  W .  Wells,  of  Harvard  University.    This 
is  a  capital  characterization  of  the  subject.    It  is 
the  fashion  with  some  novel-readers  to  turn  to  the 
end  of  the  book  and  see  how  the  plot  finishes,  but 
it  is  not  often  the  fashion  of  readers  of  history  to 
follow  this  example.    However,  in  the  case  of  the 
present  volume  it  is  not  a  bad  idea,  because,  of  all 
parts  of  French  literature,  that  which  has  for  us  the 
most  immediate  and  direct  interest  is  the  depart- 
ment of  modem  fiction,  and  in  that  department 
we  have  been  mostly  talking  about  the  evolution 
of  naturalism.    Hence  it  is  with  peculiar  pleas- 
ure that  one  quickly  turns  to  the  chapters  which 
close  the  volume— chapters  describing,  first,  the 
evolution  of  naturalism,  with  criticisms  of  George 
Sand,  Henri  Beyle,  Balzac,  and  M^rim^e;  sec- 
ondly, the  naturalistic  school,  with  criticisms  of 
FUubert,  the  brothers   Goncourt,  Zola,   Huys- 
mans,  and  Maupassant ;  thirdly,  the  wane  of  nat- 
Qialism,  with  criticisms  of  those  whom  Dr.  Wells 
caDs  the  Compromisers— Feuillet,  Cherbuliez,  Fa- 
bre,Theuriet,  Daudet,  Ohnet ;  lastly,  those  whom 
he  caUs  exotic  writers,  like  Loti,  for  instance.  Then 
come  the  psychologists,  Bourget,  Barr^s,  Marcel 
Provost,  and  Paul  Margueritte.    The  inverse  ratio 
may  again  be  followed,  for,  after  fiction,  it  is  the 
evolution  of  the  drama  which  is  of  most  interest 
to  most  people.    Dr.  Wells's  desctiption  of  the 
work  of  Scnbe,  Augier,  Dumas///,  Sardou,  and 
Labkhe  nuJces  a  capital  chapter.    The  chapter 
on  the  evolution  of  lyric  poetry  is  no  less  valu- 
able ;  and,  coming  gradually  toward  the  first  of 
the  book,  we  have  chapters  on  the  evolution  of 
htstorv,  on  Victor  Hugo,  and  on  the  romantic 
sduxM.    The  first  three  chapters  in  the  book  are, 
of  course,  introductory  to  ad  of  these.    They  are 
OQ  the  Middle  Age  and  the  Renaissance,  on  the 

^  >  y^dtm  Prtnck  Uitrmlurt,  By  Ben  jamin  W.  Welis. 
Rotets  Brother*.  Boston.    $1.5a 


seventeenth  century,  and  on  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Dr.  Wells  aoes  not  express  any  literary 
opinions  that  have  not  been  based  on  examina- 
tion of  original  works,  but  he  tells  us  that  his 
position  has  been  modified  by  the  masters  of 
French  criticism.  This  book  will  help  us  to  place 
our  favorites  in  French  literature  m  traer  per- 
spective. 

The  Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  thb  bead  and  under  that 
of  Books  Received  inchide  all  received  by  The  Outk>ok 
during  the  week  ending  January  8.  Thb  weekly  report 
of  current  literature  will  be  supplemented  by  fuller  re- 
views of  the  more  important  works.] 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE 

The  first  volume  of  the  monumental  £n|^ish 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  was  published, 
if  we  remember  aright,  in  1885.  We  now  receive 
the  forty-ninth  volume,  which  deals  with  names 
from  Robinson  to  Russell.  The  tremendous 
undertaking  is  thus,  it  seems,  slowly  nearing  its 
completion.  As  a  specimen  of  thorough  work- 
manship and  exhaustive  research  it  is  an  extraor- 
dinary book.  For  the  ordinary  student  and  reader 
it  is  almost  too  comprehensive,  but  it  is  the  par- 
ticular value  of  such  a  work  that  it  can  be  relied 
on  when  ordinary  sources  of  information  fail. 
The  present  volume  is  even  more  than  usually 
rich  in  brief  biographies,  and  these  have  been 
written  by  some  forty  or  fifty  of  the  most  capable 
English  writers,  including  such  men  as  Austin 
Dobson,  G.  A.  Aitken,  Sidney  Lee  (the  editor), 
Augustus  Jessopp,  Cosmo  Monkhouse,  Stanley 
Lane-Poole,  Fraser  Rae,  and  many  others.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

Another  monumental  work  of  English  scholar- 
ship proceeding  slowly  along  the  widely  inclusive 
lines  adopted  many  years  ago  by  Dr.  Murray  is 
A  New  English  Dictionary,  The  editors  have 
the  assistance  of  a  very  large  corps  of  readers  and 
students.  That  part  of  Volume  1 1 L  which  covers 
the  portion  of  the  alphabet  between  Disobst.  and 
Distrustful  has  just  appeared.  Critical  exami- 
nation would  not  be  in  place  at  this  minute.  We 
need  only  say  that  the  value  of  the  work  be- 
comes more  and  more  apparent  with  the  publica- 
tion of  each  part  The  present  section  contains 
within  the  uphabetical  limitation  above  men- 
tioned 1,222  '*main  words,"  besides  many  sub- 
entries.  One  can  hardly  open  at  any  page  with- 
out finding  in  the  illustrative  quotations  much  to 
interest  bv  oddity  or  aptness.  The  thoroughness 
with  whicn  this  part  of  the  work  has  been  done 
continues  to  attract  the  admiration  of  all  readers 
and  scholars.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
Yori«.) 

NEW   EDITIONS 

Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  English  Liitraiure  is 
distinctly  the  best  brief  and  comprehensive  sur- 
vey and  comment  upon  English  literature  which 
has  yet  been  made.  It  is  in  many  respects  an 
ideal  book,  and  the  faults  which  Matthew  Arnold  . 
found  with  it,  as  readers  of  The  Outiook  doubt- 
less remember,  were  few,  and  mainlv  about  minor 
matters.  This  notable  work,  which  ought  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  student  and  reader  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  has  now  been  republished  in  a 
much  more  attractive  form,  with  thorough  revision 
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and  with  considerable  additions,  by  the  Macmillan 

Company    (New  York). The    same  imprint 

appears  upon  Christopher  Mariowe's  Edward  the 
Second^  which  properiy  finds  its  place  in  the  series 
of  Temple  Dramatists.  This  plav  was  first  issued 
in  1 594,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  written  not 
much  in  advance  of  that  date.  It  is  in  many 
respects  Mariowe*s  finest  work;  more  coherent 
and  carefully  constructed  than  *'  Faustus,"  more 
restrained  and  balanced  than  *' Tamburlaine," 
and  revealing  Marlowe's  use  of  blank  verse  at 
Its  best. — -^To  the  Temple  Classics,  which  also 
bear  the  imprint  of  the  Macmillan  Company,  has 
b^en  added  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Religio  Medici 
and  Urn-Burial  in  a  single  volume.  The  first 
of  these  is  one  of  the  English  classics — a  fine  ex- 
ample of  religious  feeling,  deep  thought,  quaint 
fancy,  and  the  slow  music  of  a  rich  and  stately 
style. Mr.  A.  J.  George,  of  the  Newton  (Mas- 
sachusetts) High  School,  who  has  already  shown 
his  ability  as  an  editor,  has  given  further  evidence 
of  that  ability  by  his  edition  of  Tennyson's  Prin- 
cess, with  an  introduction  and  notes.  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

NOVELS  AND  TALES 

The  new  translation  of  Balzac's  Com^die 
Humaine,  edited  by  Mr.  George  Saintsbury,  and 
published  in  this  country  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, is  expanded  bv  the  first  volume  of  one  of 
Balzac's  most  painful  stories,  A  Harlofs  Prog- 
ress. 

Stories  of  Naples  and  the  Camorra,  By  Charies 
Grant.  (The  Macmillail  Company,  New  York.) 
Mr.  Charles  Grant  was  an  Englishman  who  lived 
the  greater  portion  of  his  adult  life  in  Italy,  and 
studied  carefully  the  poorest  people,  but  studied 
them  sympathetically.  The  four  stories  in  the 
book  are  dramatic ;  the  author  does  not  attempt 
interpretation ;  the  characters  interpret  the  people, 
their  standards,  their  religion,  their  home  life.  The 
first  story,  **  Peppiniello,"  is  the  story  of  a  bQy,  a 
moizenare.  It  is  the  most  dramatic  and  artistic 
of  the  four. 

For  Such  is  Life,  by  Silas  K.  Hocking  (Frederick 
Wame  &  Co.,  London),  is  in  this  industrious 
writer's  best  vein.  It  is  the  story  of  a  struggle  of 
right  against  wrong,  and  the  triumph  of  right, 
with  the  usual  love  story  running  through  the 
book,  and  the  promise  of  a  half-dozen  surmised 
or  suggested  weddings  at  the  end.  Naturally 
the  story  is  English  in  atmosphere  and  treat- 
ment. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  Chamberlain,  for  thirty- 
seven  years  a  missionary  in  India,  has  published 
through  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Companv,  New 
York,  In  the  Tiger  Jungle.  This  is  a  collecrion 
of  stories  of  missionary  work  among  the  Telugus 
of  India,  and  contains  much  interesting  informa- 
tion, not  only  of  a  religious  but  also  of  a  topo- 
graphical and  ethnological  nature.  The  book  is 
well  printed  and  illustrated,  and  has  a  singularly 
appropriate  cover. 

The  Orchid  Seekers,  by  Ashmore  Russan  and 
Frederick  Boyle,  is  a  story  of  adventure  in 
Borneo  intended  primarily  for  boys,  but  which 
will  interest  all  readers  who  like  tales  of  little- 
known  regions,  interspersed  with  hunting,  fight- 
ing, and  mystery.  The  book  is  somewhat  sensa- 
tional, but  in  other  respects  is  rather  above  the 
average  of  its  class.  (F.  Wame  &  Co.,  New 
Yoric.) 


i*oetrV 

Captive  Conceits,  by  Belle  Gray  Taylor  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York),  is  a  book  of  so-called 
verse,  well  expressed  by  the  author's  line, "  Thoo'sl 

fev'rous  turned  my  brain." An  Autumn  Singer^ 

by  George  M.  Gould  (J.  B.  Lipi»ncott  Company, 
Philadelphia),  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the 
foregoing,  but  lacks  many  of  the  elements  whidi 
belong  to  real  poetry. 

TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC 

Dr.  H.  C.  G.  Brandt,  of  Hamilton  CoHegcand 
Dr.  W.  C.  Day,  of  Swarthmore  College,  have 
prepared  an  excellent  volume  entitled  German 
Scientific  Reading  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York),  a  volume  which  will  immediately  appeal 
to  all  students  who  make  use  of  technical  Ger- 
man. No  student  after  his  grammar  and  exer- 
cises is  ready  for  the  German  of  standard  works 
on  science ;  hence  the  need  of  a  special  coarse  in 
easy  technical  German  has  long  been  evident 
The  volume  will  help  especially  those  who  are  at 
work  in  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  and  biology. 

Dr.  Benjamin   Lester  Bowen,  of  the   Ohio 

State  University,  has  compiled  a  volume  of  First 
Italian  Readings  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co..  Boston), 
which  is  an  admirable  book  because  it  conforms 
to  a  strictly  elementary  character. Three  inter- 
esting little  French  books  have  just  appeared. 
The  first  is  an  edition  by  Professor  Edi^rd  S. 
Joynes,  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  of  George 
Sand's  La  Mare  au  Diable  (Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
New  York),  a  story  which  has  been  used  for  a 
long  time  as  well  suited  to  easy  reading  in  French. 
It  has  many  claims  to  a  place  ii^^ literature,  but  it 
IS  too  bad  that  beginners  in  French  and  German 
must  be  bothered  by  the  more  sentimental  prod- 
ucts of  the  literatures  of  France  and  Germany, 
as  we  hinted  last  week  in  noticing  an  edition  of 
Storm's  "  Immensee."  Balzac's  Le  Curide  Tours 
and  Other  Stories  has  been  well  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor F.  M.  Warren,  of  Adelbert  College.  (Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  Yoric.)  Here,  too,  there  is  a 
blurring  of  the  distinction  between  virtue  and 
vice  ;  even  the  admirable  characters  have  not  too 
much  of  what  we  would  call  moral  backbone.  In 
general,  however,  Balzac  is  true  to  nature;  all 
his  plots  are  well  in  hand  ;  besides  which  there  is 
always    the   titanic  quality  in  everything    that 

he  writes. A  delightful  little  volume  is  that 

published  by  Messrs  Bonnell,  Silver  &  Co.,  New 
York,  and  entitled  Fragments  from  linelon  Con- 
cerning Education.  The  translation  is  very  well 
done. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  William  Barton  Rogers 
is  the  ritle  of  an  important  work  published  in  two 
volumes  by  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Co., 
Boston.  The  editing  has  been  done  by  Mis. 
Rogers,  and  it  seems  admirably  done.  The  vol- 
umes cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  development  of  science  in 
general,  and  of  science  on  the  American  conti- 
nent in  particular.  They  will  also  be  of  interest 
to  educators.  President  Rogers  was  for  some 
years  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chem- 
istry at  William  and  Mary  College ;  he  then  be- 
came Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Virginia;  in  1853  he  went  to  Bos- 
ton and  founded  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
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Technology,  of  which  he  became  President  The 
publicadoa  of  these  volumes  sadly  coincides 
with  the  death  of  the  succeeding  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute,  General  Francis  Amasa 
Walker.  His  life  will  undoubtedly  receive  its 
appropriate  biography,  and  the  two  biographies 
will  stand  as  a  worthv  memorial  of  an  admirable 
institulion.  Aside  from  th'm  value,  the  **  Life 
and  Letters  of  WilHam  Barton  Rogera  "  include 
much  interesting  comment  on  his  scientific  con- 
temporaries— Faraday,  Dalton,  Joseph  Henry,  Sir 
Charies  LyeU,  Agassiz,  and  others.  The  work  is, 
to  a  great  extent,  a  history  of  the  United  States 
from  1804  to  1882. 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  Church'p  SUn^esfram  English 
History  is  the  third  volume  in  the  series,  and 
covers  the  period  from  Cromwell  to  Victoria.  By 
way  of  giving  the  main  course  of  English  history 
through  picturesque  and  striking  events,  and 
through  striking  personalities,  it  tells  the  story, 
among  others,  of  Cromwell,  of  the  great  plague 
and  the  great  iire,  of  Queen  Anne  and  her  son, 
and  the  risings  of  1715-1745.  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

7wc  Health-Seekers  in  Southern  California  (J. 
B.  Lipfnncott  Company,  Philadelphia)  are  Will- 
iam A.  Edwards,  M.D.,  and  ISeatrice  Harraden,  the 
latter  the  well-known  author  of  *'  Ships  that  Pass 
in  the  Night.**  This  charmingly  printed  book 
may  become  a  kind  oi'vade  mecum  to  other  health- 
seekers  ;  it  certainly  gives  more  direct  information 
than  do  moet  books  of  its  kind.  Miss  Harraden *s 
contribution  to  the  volume  consists  of  two  chap- 
ters—"  Southern  California"  and  "Outdoor  Life 
for  Women." 

EbeneterSf  or  Records  of  I  ret  ailing  Prayer,  by 
Mr.  H.  L.  Hastings,  the  editor  of  "The  Chris- 
tian*' (H.  L.  Hastings,  Boston),  is  certainly  a 
remarkable  compilation. 

Professor  Winslow  Upton,  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, has  published  through  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  A  Star  Atiasy  an  admirable  guide  to 
stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  to  clusters, 
nebulae,  and  double  stars  visible  in  small  tele- 
scopes. The  book  also  contains  indications  of 
variable  stars  and  characteristic  star  groups, 
together  with  ancient  const  ^11  ition  figures.  The 
explinatory  text  is  intere^^t*  v  both  to  tho^e  who 
know  and  those  who  do  not  know  much  about 
astronomy. 

Dr.  David  Gregg,  pastor  of  the  Lafayette 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn,  has 
written  a  book  for  young  men  and  women,  which 
he  has  entitled  Jde<U  Young  Men  and  Women, 
(E.  B.  Treat  &  Co.,  New  York.)  The  book  is  di- 
rided  into  three  chapters,  "  A  Young  Woman's 
Concept  of  an  Ideal  Young  Man,*'  "  A  Young 
Man*s  Concept  of  an  Ideal  Young  Woman,** 
and  ^  Ideal  Letter- Writing,**  and  the  treatment 
is  spiritual  and  sttmula'in.c. 

Loven  of  the  dog  will  be  interested  m  the 
hook  by  "  Stonehenge,**  now  revised  by  George 
Armatage,  called  The  Do^,  It  gives  very  full 
information  about  the  varieties  of  the  dog,  the 
characteristics  of  each  variety,  the  diseases  to 
which  the  animals  are  liable,  the  proper  medical 
treatment,  and  the  general  management  of  dogs. 
A  slight  examination  shows  that  the  book  is 
P'cptucd  with  great  thoroughness,  and  that  it 


abounds  in  useful  hbts  and  in  information  not 
easily  attainable  elsewhere.  (F.  Wame  &  Co., 
New  York.) 


Literary  Notes 


— The  Armenian  Question,  a  sermon  by  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott,  printed  not  long  ago  in  The 
Outlook,  has  now  been  published  by  the  Arme- 
nian Relief  Committee  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
may  be  had  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Frederick  D. 
Greene,  118  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 

— It  is  announced  that  the  Clarendon  Press 
will  speedily  publish  the  Hebrew  original  of  the 
ten  chapters  of  Ecclesiasticus  lately  discovered  in 
the  East.  Mrs.  Lewis,  of  Cambridge,  England, 
brought  one  leaf  to  England,  and  almost  simul- 
taneously nine  leaves  of  the  same  manuscript 
were  identified  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxfoid. 

— Some  months  ago  M.  Paul  Bourget  brought 
and  won  a  suit  against  his  publishers,  the  Le- 
merres,  to  compel  them  to  give  him  an  accounting. 
This  praiseworthy  action  has  now  been  imitated 
with  equal  success  by  the  Spanish  novelist,  Sefior 
P^rez  Gald6s.  In  both  cases  there  has  been  no 
question  of  violation  of  contract.  The  plea  was 
that  an  author  has  a  right  to  know  just  how  his 
books  are  selling,  not  alone  from  statements 
rendered,  but  from  actual  inspection  of  accounts. 

—The  New  York  "  Times  "  asks  : 

Where  was  that  London  burial^ound  before  the  nte 
of  which  Jo  in  "  Bleak  House "  did  the  sweeping  ? 
When  Jo  was  dying,  it  may  be  reroemtsered,  he  said, 
recalling  the  bunal^ound,'^*  And  there's  a  step  there, 
as  I  us^  fur  to  clean  with  my  broom.''  Was  it  in  Ray 
Street. Clerkenwell, or  in  Russell  Court?    Those  who 


loving)^  (py^IT  Dickens  are^tryin^  to  ^rove^xactly 

ly 
Street,  because  that  was  his  chosen  scenic  ground. 


where  Jo  did  the  sweeping  of  that  step.    It  looks  as 
■    *     *  '  ckei     * •     *" 


the  burial-groand  Dickens  had  in  his  mind  was  in  Ray 
Street,  because  that  was  his  chosen  scenic  ground. 
When  thft  Artful  Dodger  brought  Oliver  Twist  down 
Pickled  Egg  Walk  to  Fagin's,  the  two  passed  Ray 
Street,  and  then  the  great  English  novelist  saw  the 


Pickled  Egg  Walk  to  Fagin's,  the  two  passed  Ray 

,  ind  then  the  great  English  novelist  sav    " 
buriaKground,  and  it  left  its  impress  on  his  mind. 


— The  "Academy,"  of  London,  published  re- 
cently the  following  verses,  written  by  William 
Watson : 

A  FLY-LEAF  POEM 

(TO  A  LITTLE  GIRL  WITH  A   STORY-BOOK— "WYM PS," 
BV  EVELYN  SHARP) 

Here,  in  this  book,  the  wise  may  find 
A  world  exactly  to  their  mind. 
From  fairy  kings  to  talking  fish, 
There's  everything  such  persons  wish. 

Sweeter  little  maid  than  you 
Never  read  a  story  through. 
Through  a  sweeter  littlebook 
Little  maid  shall  never  look. 

Not  a  bad  advertisement  for  "  Wymps." 

— Professor  Charles  Sprague-Smith  announces 
the  opening  of  a  series  of  twenty  mornings  to  be 
devoted  to  familiar  talks  and  open  discussions  in 
the  field  of  dramatic  literature.  Twenty  themes 
from  Shakespeare's  dramas  will  be  selected,  and 
these  plays  will  be  compared  with  masterpieces 
from  other  dramatic  literatures  notably  with  the 
works  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon.  and  other 
authors  of  the  golden  age  of  Spain,  and  those  of 
Alfieri.  One  half-hour  will  be  devoted  to  anal3^ 
sis  and  criticism  of  the  Shakespearean  drama, 
one  half-hour  to  the  foreign  drama  selected  for 
comparison,  and  the  third  half-hour  opened  to 
question  and  discussion.  Any  persons  desiring 
to  join  this  class  are  requested  to  communicate 
with   Professor  Charies   Sprague-Smith,  at    the 
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Carnegie  Building,  Fifty-sixth  Street  and  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  Yoric  City. 

— At  a  dinner  recently  given  to  Sir  Edward 
Poynter,  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  said  "  that  most  of 
those  who  wrote  felt  irresistibly  inclined  to  write, 
but  that  they  were  waiting  to  find  some  one  who 
was  irresistibly  inclined  to  read  what  they  had 
written."  He  believed  that  it  was  a  fact  that 
one  hundred  years  ago  the  average  annual  output 
of  novels  was  about  sixteen.  Now  it  averaged 
two  or  three  a  dajr  the  whole  year  round.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  this  huge  output,  and  in  spite  of 
the  pressure  of  that  competition  of  which  he  had 
spoken,  there  was,  he  said,  never  a  time  when  the 
critics  and  the  public  were  more  generous  in  rec- 
ognizing and  hailing  any  imaginative  work  which 
bore  any  sign  of  the  true  touch. 

— The  New  York  "  Tribune  "  informs  us  that 
the  Stevenson  Memorial  project  goes  slowly  on, 
assisted  after  a  fashion  bv  frequent  discussions 
among  the  novelist's  friends.  On  the  whole,  they 
think  Edinburgh  should  be  chosen  as  the  place 
in  which  to  erect  the  memorial.  ''The  move- 
ment was  set  on  foot  by  Lord  Rosebery  in  and 
for  Edinburgh,"  says  Mr.  Colvin,  ".  .  .  and  it  is 
in  Edinburgh  that  the  memorial  will  be  raised." 
Mr.  Colvin  has  himself  a  fondness  for  the  idea  of 
erecting  **  what  our  ancestors  called  a  belvedere — 
a  sort  of  developed  summer-house  or  little  clas- 
sical temple  at  the  end  of  a  walk,  and  command- 
ing a  view."  There  he  would  assemble  **  reliefs 
in  marble,  bronze,  or  terra  cotta,  illustrating 
incidents  in  his  writings  " — and  a  portrait  of  the 
author. 

—Somebody  writing  in  "The  Atlantic"  of 
James  Russe!l  Lowe'l,  as  seen  in  Paris  in  the 
early  *80'8,  says :  "  Once  I  found  him  writing  a 
letter  from  a  French  doll  to  her  sister  in  London ; 
one,  as  I  understood,  having  been  given  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lowell  to  a  little  friend  in  Paris,  the 
other  to  an  English  child.  He  was  writing  capi> 
tal  French-English,  and  a  plausible  doll's  style. 
What  he  read  me  was  so  comical,  the  point  of 
view  so  whimsical,  that  I  would  have  wished  no 
better  entertainment  if  there  had  not  been  so 
many  greater  things  to  hear  him  talk  about.  He 
was  in  good  humor  with  Paris  and  his  surround- 
ings ;  he  was  brimming  with  fun ;  he  seemed  to 
be  in  a  state  of  perpetual  mental  activity,  of 
natural  effervescence  a^d  ebullition  like  a  spark- 
ling spa.  He  told  me,  however,  that  he  was  sub- 
ject to  depression,  which  at  that  time  it  was  not 
easy  to  imagine." 

— In  a  recent  lecture,  Sir  Walter  Besant  took 
as  his  theme  the  praise  of  London  as  the  home 
and  foster-mother  of  English  literature —Chaucer, 
Gower,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  etc.,  had  lived 
there,  and  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  present 
reign  had  found  homes  there.  Lord  Rosebery, 
who  was  chairman  on  the  occasion,  followed  Sir 
Walter.     He  said: 

It  is  quite  true  that  London,  by  the  sheer  and  brutal 
force  ot  money,  and  also  by  the  libraries  and  scientific 
appliances  she  is  able  to  give  in  such  profusion,  does 
attract  within  her  walls  a  greater  %hare  of  literature 
than  that  to  which  she  is  entitled.  She  sucks  within 
f)«rselt  the  literature  of  other  cities,  and  I  suppose  she 
will  continue  to  do  so  as  our  railway  system,  and  even 
pur  motor-car  system,  develops.  But  sne  takes  them. 
They  have  to  come  to  her.  and  she  has  not,  as  a  rule, 
treated  them  very  well ;  but,  considering  the  advantages 
^he  has,  I  cani)o^  th|OK  that  th^  roll  of  men  of  letters  to 


which  she  is  distinctively  entitled  is  such  a  very  long 
one  as  it  may  seem.  What  is  the  greatest  name  in  oar 
literature  ?  Shakespeare.  He  came  to  act  in  London 
because  he  got  more  stalls  filled  there  than  anywhere 
else,  but  we  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  be  wrote  in 
Warwick.  Sh- Walter  has  himself  excepted  in  the  last 
century  the  Illustrious  names  of  Scott  and  Bums.  He 
need  not  have  stopped  at  Scott  and  Bums.  He  might 
have  given  us  Soutbey,  one  of  the  most  fertile  men  of 
letters  of  that  day,  who  never  came  near  London  except 
for  the  purposes  of  business.  He  might  have  given  us 
Wordsworth.  I  do  not  know  if  you  wiU  claim  Brown- 
ing; I  am  very  doubtful  about  Browning.  You  certainly 
cannot  claim  Tennyson.  You  will  not  claim  Bttoo, 
who  was  hunted  out  of  London  when  he  came  oere. 
You  will  not  claim  Shelley,  who  was  obliged  to  five  in 
Italy.  I  am  not  here  to  breaik  literary  lances  with  the 
lecturer,  whom  I  so  much  admire,  and  I  think  he  b 
bound  to  put  forward  a  good  case  for  the  city  he  so 
much  loves  and  honors :  mit  I  think  he  has  taken  an 
historic  stretch  in  claiming  for  London  any  more  men 
of  letters  than  those  who  have  been  attracted  to  it,  not 
those  who  have  been  compelled  to  come  to  it  from  dire 
necessity 
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Conference  of  Foreign  Mission  Boards 
One  of  the  most  important  missionary  confer- 
ences of  the  year  is  that  in  which  all  the  Foreign 
Mission  Boards  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
meet,  on  the  basis  of  a  common  work,  to  discus^ 
the  great  problems  which  tbev  encounter  in  their 
efforts  to  evangelize  the  world.  The  fifth  annual 
Conference  o^  these  Boards  was  held  at  the  Pres- 
byterian Building,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  in  New  York, 
January  12-14, 1897,  and  was  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  twenty- two  of  the  laigest  and  strong- 
est Protestant  Mission  Boards  in  this  country. 
The  first  session  was  a  conference  of  the  Treas- 
nreis,  in  which  the  transaction  of  missionary 
business  was  freely  and  profitably  discussed. 
Some  of  the  most  vital  themes  considered  in  the 
following  sessions  were:  "The  Economic  Dis- 
tribution of  Missionary  Force,'*  **  The  Form  and 
Practical  Use  of  Annual  Reports,"  *'  Missionary 
Furloughs,"  *'  Independent  Missions,"  "  Chinese 
Indemnities,"  **  The  Employment  of  Unmarried 
Missionaries,"  "The  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment," and  "  An  Ecumenical  Missionary  Confer- 
ence." It  was  decided  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  seven  members,  to  whom  shall  be  referred 
such  (questions  as  The  Relations  of  Governments 
to  Missions,  Unoccupied  Fields  and  Comity, 
Special  Objects,  Promotion  of  Simultaneous 
Bleetings,  etc.  After  'Dr.  Judson  Smith  read 
his  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ecumenical 
Missionary  Conference,  it  was  decided  that  a 
great  Ecumenical  Conference  should  be  called  in 
New  York  City  some  time  in  the  year  1900,  and 
thus  crown  the  old  century  and  haU  the  new  one 
with  a  general  assemblv  of  the  missionary  forces 
of  Protestant  Christendom.  The  Centenary  Con- 
ference of  Protestant  Missions  was  held  in  Exeter 
Hally  London,  in  1888 ;  this  was  preceded  by 
one  of  a  private  character  and  limited  means  in 
1854 ;  in  1860  a  much  larger  one  was  held  in 
Liverpool,  and  in  1878  another  council  was  held 
in  Buldmay  Hall,  London,  which  lasted  four 
days.  If  this  Ecumenical  Council  were  to  con- 
vene now,  it  would  represent  12,011  missionaries, 
$15*549^43  as  expended  last  year,  and  more 
than  l,2il,175  communicants  on  the  mission 
field  of  the  world.  The  Ecumenical  Conference 
Committee  are :  Drs.  Judson  Smith.  A.  J.  Palmer, 
F.  F.  Ellinwood,  William  S.  Langford,  and  Homer 
Eaton.  The  Conference  also  expressed  its  deep 
interest  in  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement, 
with  the  value  and  importance  of  the  objects  it 
has  in  view,  and  the  wisdom  and  spirit  of  devo- 
tion with  which  it  has  sought  to  promote  them. 
An  earnest  conviction  was  expressed  in  favor  of 
onality  rather  than  quantity  in  applicants  for  the 
ndd.  It  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  Boards  that 
die  churches  in  general  should  be  led  to  recog- 
nixe  the  Volunteer  Movement  much  more  than 
tbey  i^>parent]y  have  done.  It  will  be  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  Conference  in  the  coming  year 
to  secure  information  concerning  the  amount  and 
ouality  of  missionary  instruction  given  at  the 
tneological  seminaries  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  such 
studies.  The  Treaty  of  Arbitration  was  referred 
|o  a  number  of  times,  and  it  was  the  judgment 


of  these  men,  who  come  in  closer  touch  with 
governmental  relations  than  any  other  religious 
agency,  that  prompt  confirmation  of  the  treaty 
should  be  urged  by  all  Christian  peqpje.  Provision 
was  made  for  a  joint  session  of  one  day  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Women's  Boards,  to  be 
held  next  January  in  the  Methodist  Mission 
House,  New  York.  Though  this  annual  confer- 
ence costs  the  Mission  Boards  something,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  wise  expenditure  of  time  and 
means,  because  it  brings  the  great  societies  into 
closer  touch,  begets  a  stronger  mutual  sympathy, 
and  eniiches  each  member  with  the  expenences 
of  all.  This  Conference  has  already  become  a 
strong  element  in  American  missionary  forces, 
and  is  a  kind  of  general  exchange  and  common 
interdenominational  exponent  of  the  aggressive 
and  missionary  elements  in  American  Christian- 
ity. 

Conference  of  Women's  Foreign  Mission 
Boards 

The  Women's  Foreign  Mission  Boards  in  many 
of  the  Churches  of  this  country,  seeing  the  wisdom 
of  the  annual  Conference  of  the  General  Boards, 
decided  to  call  a  general  Conference  of  representa- 
tives of  the  various  organizations  among  them. 
As  this  was  an  experiment,  it  was  deemed  wise  to 
make  it  as  informal  as  possible  and  of  short  dura- 
tion. It  met,  therefore,  one  day  only,  January  1 5, 
at  the  Presbyterian  Building  in  New  York. 
Ten  denominational  Boards  were  represented : 
the  Congregational,  the  Dutch  Reformed,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal,  the  Baptists,  the  Disciples 
of  Christ,  the  Southern  Baptists,  the  Southern 
Methodists,  the  Presbyterians,  the  United  Pres- 
byterians, and  the  Episcopalians.  The  morning 
session  was  presided  over  by  Mrs.  H.  N.  Cobb; 
at  it  two  excellent  papers  were  presented,  one 
by  Miss  Abbie  B.  Child  on  "  Problems  in  W^omen's 
Work,"  and  one  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  McGrew  on 
"Christian  Unity  through  Foreign  Missions." 
The  latter  paper  emphasized  the  oneness  of  the 
work,  the  oneness  in  the  difficulties  encountered, 
and  Uie  oneness  of  the  sympathy  for  each  other 
and  love  of  Christ  it  ought  to  engender  in  the 
denominations  of  Christendom.  It  also  insisted 
upon  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  ea^h 
other's  work  as  a  necessary  condition  of  unity. 
This  suggestion  seemed  to  meet  with  instant  and 
universal  approval  by  all  present.  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Beers  presided  over  the  afternoon  conference,  in 
which  the  ladies  listened  to  chief  women  not  a 
few  in  the  presentation  of  sundry  matters  of  vital 
interest.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  incidents 
occurred  during  the  presentation  of  a  paper  by 
Miss  Doremus,  whose  mother  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  forming  the  first  women's  oiganixation 
in  this  country — »'The  Mission  Union  Society," 
formed  in  1861.  She  made  a  plea  to  mothers  to 
train  their  children  for  missionary  woric,  and  also 
asked  that  daughters  be  led,  if  possible,  to  appre- 
ciate the  rich  heritage  of  godly  Christian  mothers. 
Miss  Hawley  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Burrell  conducted 
each  a  question  hour  in  which  a  free  and  help- 
ful discussion  of  many  phases  of  mission  work 
took  place.    The  Conference  was  informal  and 
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tentative ;  no  conclusions  were  reached  in  the 
form  of  resolutions.  Nevertheless,  it  was  agreed 
by  unanimous  consent  to  hold  a  two-day  Con- 
ference next  year,  one  session  of  which  will  be  in 
conjunction  with  the  men  secretaries;  it  is 
hoped  more  of  missionary  organizations  will  be 
represented. 

Che  Missionary  Rally 
The  great  missionary  rally  in  Carnegie  Music 
Hall,  New  York,  of  which  notice  was  widely 
given,  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  January  15. 
The  meeting  was  under  the  auspices  of  an  inter- 
denominational committee,  of  which  the  Rev. 
John  R.  Davies,  D.D.,  was  Chairman.  The 
Chairman  of  the  meeting  was  ex-Governor 
Beaver,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  addresses  were 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  D.D., 
and  Bishop  Charles  H.  Fowler,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Dr.  Storrs  spoke  of  the 
causes  leading  to  a  waning  interest  in  foreign 
mission.s.  One  cause  he  found  in  the  increas- 
ingly secularized  temper  of  the  Church,  and  an- 
other cause  is  the  increase  of  eagerness  for 
wealth.  To  our  mind,  however,  these  are  not 
prime  causes,  and  indeed  we  doubt  whether  there 
is  a  real  lack  of  interest  in  missions,  although 
there  is  widespread  skepticism  as  to  their  value. 
That  skepticism  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
through  travel  and  study  what  is  good  in  the 
ethnic  religions  is  being  better  understood,  while 
there  is  not  a  corresponding  increase  in  knowl- 
edge of  what  missions  are  accomplishing,  and  of 
the  failure  of  the  ethnic  religions  to  save  individ- 
uals or  society.  Interest  in  missions  is  not  wan- 
ing, but  the  people  are  asking  for  fuller  and  more 
accurate  information  concerning  the  need  for 
them,  and  what  they  are  doing  to  satisfy  that 
need.  Bishop  Fowler  undertook  to  show  that 
**  missions  pay,"  and  said  many  blight  and  true 
things.  One  strong  point  was  the  following : 
*'  It  costs  the  United  States  |120  a  year  to  take 
care  of  an  unchristian  Indian  in  Dakota,  and  but 
$7  to  care  for  a  Christian  Indian."  Again: 
**  Missions  have  not  taken  out  of  the  world's 
pocketbook  five  per  cent,  of  the  money  they 
nave  put  into  that  pocketbook.**  One  tact  all 
who  speak  on  missionary  subjects  often  overlook. 
The  falling  off  in  gifts  to  missions  is  largely  due 
to  the  multiplying  calls  on  givers.  Christians 
are  not  giving  less  than  formerly,  but  they  are 
giving  in  different  ways.  They  are  not  less  sac- 
Hficial  than  formerly,  but  they  are  followed  by 
more  appeals  to  their  generosity. 

A  New  Professor  at  Auburn 
The  Rev.  Edward  Waite  Miller  has  recently 
been  inaugurated  as  Hyde  Professor  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Hihtory  and  Church  Polity  in  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  The  new  professor  succeeds  one 
of  the  ablest  men  whom  the  Presbyterian  Church 
has  known  in  recent  years.  Indeed,  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary  has  enjoyed  the  service  of  two 
men  who  have  been  unsurpassed  in  any  seminary 
in  the  land.  Professor  Samuel  M.  Hopkins  in 
the  chair  of  Church  History,  and  Professor 
E.  A.  Huntington  in  the  chair  of  New  Testa- 
ment Exegesis,  have  exerted  an  influence  in  behalf 
of  higher  education  and  a  reverent  and  liberal 
type  of  Christianity  which  can  hardly  be  exagger- 
ated.   In  the  days  of  their  activity  they  were 


very  different  men.  Dr.  Huntington  was  quiet, 
gracious,  and  courtly ;  Dr.  Hopkins,  impetuous, 
sometimes  sarcastic,  and  always  biistUng  with  intel- 
lectual suggestiveness.  Both  were  libiecal  men ; 
both,  thirty  years  ago,  in  a  quiet  way,  were  teach- 
ing in  Auburn  Seminary,  boldly  and  without 
being  questioned,  many  views  which  have  re- 
ceive the  ban  of  the  later  Presbyterians  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Auburn  Seminary  was  never 
more  prosperous  than  to-day,  but  it  never  had  in 
the  past  and  is  not  likely  to  have  in  Hie  future 
two  professors  to  whom  it  will  owe  a  deeper  debt 
of  gratitude  than  those  whose  names  will  always 
be  associated  together  in  the  memory  of  those 
who  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  institution 
when  Professors  Hopkins  and  Huntington  were 
the  chief  lights  of  that  honorable  School  of  the 
Prophets.  No  better  wish  can  be  ofifeied 
Professor  Miller  than  that  he  may  prove  himself 
a  worthy  successor  of  Dr.  Hopkins. 

East  Side  Workers 
There  is  no  better  authority  on  work  on  the 
East  Side  of  New  York  than  the  Rev.  John  B. 
Devins,  the  tireless  pastor  of  Hope  Chapel.  Mr. 
Devins  is  more  than  simply  a  mission  worker ;  he 
is  an  intelligent  and  earnest  student  of  the  life  of 
the  East  Side,  and  has  done  as  much  if  not  more 
than  any  one  else  to  perfect  the  organization  to 
which  we  here  refer.  This  federation  was  organ- 
ized in  June,  1894.  It  is  just  what  its  name 
indicates.  It  has  relation  only  to  a  district 
bounded  by  Broadway  on  the  west.  Fourteenth 
Street  on  the  north,  and  the  East  River  on  the 
east  and  south.  It  does  not  seek  to  supplant  any 
existing  charitable  society,  nor.  to  do  the  work  at 
the  churches,  although  its  membership  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  the  churches  and 
benevolent  societies  laboring  among  the  people 
of  the  district.  Its  object  is  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  woric  done  within  the  area  named. 
Thus  far  the  federation  has  been  busy  studying 
its  problems.  Its  objects  are  briefly  stated  bv  Mr. 
Devins  as  follows :  '*  It  is  not  an  effort  to  bring 
about  church  union,  though  Protestants,  Roman- 
ists, and  Hebrews  coK)perate.**  **  It  is  not  oi^n- 
ized  to  give  one  benevolent  society  an  advantage 
over  another.**  "  It  is  not  a  relief-giving  society." 
"  It  is  not  a  rival  of  any  existing  agencies.**  **  It 
is  an  honest  effort  on  the  part  of  those  Hi^g  or 
working  in  the  district  to  co-operate  along  Knes 
upon  which  there  is  a  general  agreement'*  **  It 
is  an  earnest  effort  to  bring  into  active  co-operation 
all  of  the  pastors,  regardless  of  creed,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  all  charitable  societies,  whatevet 
their  object.**  The  Federation  of  East  Side 
Workers  ought  to  be  extended  fo  take  in  the 
whole  city,  or  rather  there  should  be  other  fedefl- 
tions  which  should  co-operate  and  so  cover  Ae 
whole  city.  Organization  cannot  do  everything, 
but  proper  organization  increases  power. 

Wesley's  Chtpel 
The  Mecca  of  the  Weslevans  of  England  and 
of  the  Methodists  in  the  United  States  is  ptt> 
haps  the  Wesley  Chapel  of  the  City  Road, 
London.  One  of  the  minlstf  rs  of  that  Chapel, 
the  Rev.  William  J.  Brown,  has  just  arrived  in 
this  country  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for 
assisting  in  the  restoration  of  that  historic  edifice. 
It  is  sadly  in  need  of  repahs.    In  the  church- 
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yard  adjoining  is  the  tomb  of  the  great  preacher, 
and  in  the  building  itself  the  successors  of  the 
evangelist  have  continued  his  consecrated  minis- 
try. About  ninety  thousand  dollars  are  needed 
for  the  work,  and  of  that  sum  about  eighty  thou- 
sand have  been  secured.  It  is  proposed  to  raise 
in  this  country  and  Canada  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand doUaxs  to  extinguish  the  debt  on  *'the 
centenary  fund/'  and  five  thousand  to  erect  a  new 
tomb  in  memory  of  the  founder  of  Methodism. 
The  question  is  often  asked.  Why  do  representa- 
tives of  foreign  churches  so  frequently  come  to  the 
United  States  to  raise  money?  Is  there  not  as 
great  woUth,  for  instance,  in  Great  Britain  as  in 
the  United  States?  Undoubtedly  there  is.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  by 
far  the  largest  part  of  the  wealth  is  probably  in 
the  hands  of  the  Established  Church,  and  that 
Nonconformists  are  at  ^a  great  disadvantage. 
Moreover,  the  historic  places  in  England,  like 
the  shrines  of  Methodism  and  Congregational- 
iaim,  have  relation  to  our  country  as  well  as  to 
the  old  country,  and  it  is  felt  that  a  community 
of  interest  would  lead  many  to  esteem  it  a  privi- 
lege to  have  part  in  continuing  the  work  of  men 
who  are  our  ancestors  as  well  as  the  ancestors  of 
those  who  are  living  on  the  other  side. 

Sociology  in  the  Sunday-School 

The  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Clyde*  N.  Y.,  has  devised  a  series  of  sociological 
studies  in  connection  with  the  International 
Sunday-School  Lessons.  We  make  a  few  selec- 
tions as  indicating  the  kind  of  work  which  will 
be  undertaken : 

The  Gospel  and  the  FoieiKner ;  or,  Immigration. 

Tnfte  ana  False :  or,  Socialism. 

Healinc  the  Sick ;  or,  The  Modem  Hospital 

Healing  the  Sick ;  or,  Modem  Christian  Science. 

Christian  Socialism. 

Spiritual  and  Civil  Authority ;  or.  Church  and  State. 

Mob  Law  or  L^ral  Procedure :  Which? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  which  have  been 
derived  from  the  lessons  of  the  first  quarter  of 
1897.  They  are  sent  out  to  the  pupils  with  ex- 
tended references  to  various  books  designed  to 
help  those  who  are  studying.  The  idea  is  well 
wrought  out,  and  under  proper  leadership  could 
not  fan  to  do  much  good.  The  studies  have  the 
merit  ol  making  the  lessons  seem  to  have  been 
spoken  for  to-day,  and  they  must  therefore  make 
tbem  seem  more  practical  and  vital.  This  method 
of  study  in  a  Presbyterian  church  shows  how  surely 
the  modem  spirit  is  pervading  even  the  most 
conservative  denominations. 

Ian  Maclaren  at  Home 

The  Rev.  John  Watson,  D.D.,  reached  home 
on  the  Thursday  afternoon  before  Christmas, 
and  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  his 
people  in  Uie  Sefton  Park  Presbvterian  Church  of 
Liverpool.  It  had  been  mtended  to  have  the 
reception  a  day  earlier,  but  the  Majestic  was  de- 
layed. The  place  was  thronged.  An  address  of 
wdcome  from  the  elders  was  read ;  a  beautiful 
bouquet  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Watson ;  another 
address  on  behalf  <^  the  non-official  members 
of  the  church  was  presented,  and  when  Dr.  Wat- 
son rose  to  respond  the  whole  congregation  rose 
with  Urn.  Among  other  things  he  said :  **  Friends, 
I  am  back  again,  and,  if  God  will,  you  will  have  the 


old  familiar  voice.  You  would  rtevet  dream  that  I 
wasn't  coming  back.  ...  By  the  grace  of  God 
mav  I  be  your  faithful  and  loving  minister  in  da3rs 
and  years  to  come."  The  hall  of  the  church  was 
decorated  with  appropriate  phrases  from  Dr. 
Watson's  books.  At  one  end  were  the  words : 
*"  East  or  west,  Home  is  best."  From  "  Kate 
Carnegie  "  was  given  :  "  We're  thankfu'  tae  hae 
ye  back,  John."  The  reporters  were  almost  as 
insistent  on  that  side  of  the  water  as  on  this,  and 
the  "  British  Weekly,"  which  is  just  at  hand, 
contains  an  extended  interview  with  Dr.  Watson 
concerning  his  impressions  of  this  country.  He 
is  described  as  being  in  excellent  health.  His 
impressions  of  Yale  University  were  very  compli- 
mentary. He  found  the  professors  a  body  of 
scholarly  and  cultured  men,  and  said :  "  My 
whole  stay  at  the  University  was  delightfully  in- 
spiring." Of  all  the  buildings  in  which  he  read 
he  liked  best  the  Carnegie  Music  Hall  in  Pitts- 
burg. He  mentioned  with  special  satisfaction 
the  cordial  welcome  which  he  received  at  the 
Waldorf  in  New  York.  The  books  from  which 
he  read  were  presented  to  him  by  Professor  Fisher 
at  Yale,  with  the  request  that  they  should  be 
returned  to  him  when  his  journey  was  ended,  and 
they  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Fisher.  Dr. 
Watson  says  that  the  women  in  America  do 
not  take  so  much  interest  in  public  affairs  as  the 
women  in  England.  ''American  women  dress 
verv  well,  and  have,  as  a  rule,  vivacious  and  sym- 
pathetic temperaments.  Their  manners  are 
charming."  He  was  much  impressed  with  our 
home  life,  and  said  that  in  all  essential  features 
it  resembled  that  of  England.  Altogether  his 
impressions  seem  to  have  been  delightful,  and 
he  speaks  in  enthusiastic  terms  concerning  his 
whole  trip. 

Dr.  John  ChfTord 

The  most  eminent  Baptist  leader  in  Great 
Britain  is,  without  doubt,  the  Rev.  John  Clifford, 
D.D.,  of  the  Westbourae  Park  Baptist  Church 
in  London.  Dr.  Maclaren,  of  Manchester,  is 
perhaps  a  more  eminent  preacher,  but  few  men 
combine  so  many  great  qualities  as  Dr.  Clifford. 
He  is  not  only  a  powerful  preacher,  but  one 
whose  leadership  is  recognized  outside  his  own 
communion  among  all  Nonconformists.  Those 
who  visit  London  ought  by  all  means  to  study 
the  methods  and  achievements  of  this  remarkable 
man.  He  has  been  pastor  of  the  same  church 
for  thirty-eight  years.  During  that  time  the 
locality  has  greatly  changed.  From  being  a  beau- 
tiful residence  district  it  has  become  populated 
by  people  who  live  in  cheap  boarding-houses. 
The  church  of  which  Dr.  Clifford  is  pastor  now 
has  three  edifices,  with  a  total  seating  capacity 
of  over  two  thousand ;  a  membership  of  about 
twelve  hundred  ;  with  two  assistant  pastors ;  and 
fourteen  hundred  in  the  Bible  schools,  with  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers.  These  facts  we 
glean  from  a  recent  article  in  the  '*  Examiner." 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Clifford's 
work  is  much  larger  than  these  figures  indicate. 
His  church  has  become  a  miniature  university. 
Between  seven  and  eight  hundred  young  men 
and  women  every  evening  are  to  be  found  in  the 
various  classes  which  are  there  conducted.  Great 
as  Dr.  Clifford  is  as  a  preacher  and  worker  in 
his  own  church,  he  is  almost  more  prominent  a9 
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a  Nonconformist  leader.  No  man  exerted  a 
wider  influence  during  the  discussion  of  educa- 
tional questions  last  year.  He  is  clear  and  vig- 
orous in  the  presentation  of  his  views,  brave  as  a 
lion,  a  hater  of  shams,  and  altogether  one  of  the 
strongest  forces  in  the  religious  life  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  well  for  us  on  this  side  oi  the 
water  to  be  acquainted  with  those  who  are  mak- 
ing the  sentiment  and  the  history  of  those  \iho 
speak  the  same  language  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  Among  such,  few  occupy  a  more  con- 
spicuous place  than  the  pastor  ot  the  Westboume 
Park  Church  in  London.  By  the  way,  we  believe 
that  Dr.  Clifford,  like  the  late  Mr.  Spurgeon,  is 
not  **  a  close  communion  "  Baptist. 

Dr.  Pentecost  Declines 
As  was  expected,  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  F. 
Pentecost  has  declined  the  call  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Vonkers.  His  reason  for 
declination  is  undoubtedly  the  urgency  of  his 
own  people  that  he  should  remain  in  London. 
His  position  there  is  one  of  prominence  and  im- 
portance. Almost  if  not  quite  unanimously  his 
people  protested  against  his  leaving  them,  while 


others  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England 
were  equally  urgent  for  him  to  remain.  The  attrac- 
tion of  the  Yonkers  Church  was  probablv  largely 
in  the  fact  that  it  would  bring  him  back  to  this 
country.  But  the  ocean  is  not  so  wide  as  it  once 
was.  He  does  well  to  remain  with  the  pe<^>le 
who  have  so  generously  responded  to  his  appeals 
since  he  has  been  their  pastor. 

A  Prosperous  Denver  Church 
After  a  period  of  long  depression,  the  Fiist 
Congregational  Church  in  Denver  seems  to  have 
reached  a  state  of  great  prosperity  under  its  new 
pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Ecob,  D.D.,  who  is  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  The  Outlook,  and  who 
for  many  years  was  a  pastor  in  Albany.  In  the 
year  that  Dr.  Ecob  has  been  pastor  of  the  church 
seventy-three  members  have  been  added;  the 
congregations  have  doubled ;  the  Sunday-school 
and  mid* week  service  more  than  doubled;  the 
building  has  been  redecorated,  and  on  all  sides 
are  evidences  of  great  prosperity.  This  will  be 
no  surprise  to  those  who  know  Dr.  Ecob.  Such 
men  are  needed  in  the  great  and  growing  centeis 
of  population  in  the  West. 
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Theological  Seminaries  and  Evolution 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

I  have  been  following  with  great  interest  the 
opening  chapters  of  the  "Theology  of  an  Evo- 
lutionist," and  am  heartily  glad  of  your  decision 
to  enter  fearlessly  into  the  discussion  of  the  vital 
questions  so  universally  shunned  by  theologians. 
But,  before  going  further,  might  I  suggest  that 
the  statement  that  the  theological  seminaries  do 
not  *'  accept  evolution  as  the  clue  to  the  labyrinth 
of  life  "  might  be  materially  modified  ? 

Will  you  not  find  at  Hartford,  Union,  Andover, 
McCormick  (my  own),  and  other  seminaries  the 
sharp  distinction  drawn  between  materialistic  and 
theistic  evolution,  and  the  free  teaching  of  the 
latter  as  the  '*clue  to  the  labyrinth"?  I  think 
so.  Janet's  *•  Final  Causes  "  and  Harris's  "  Phil- 
osophical Basis  of  Theism,"  while  not  reflecting 
the  latest  evolutionary  thought,  brought 'to  the 
minds  of  the  students  the  essential  Christianity 
of  evolution,  and  forced  upon  us  the  conviction 
that  it  was  "  God's  way  of  doing  things." 

Our  seminaries,  even  the  best  of  them,  must 
atone  for  many  sins  against  intellect  and  life,  but 
are  not  wholly  against  the  best  scientific  thought 
of  the  day. 

(Rev.)  Joseph  Wilson  Cochran. 

Madison,  Wis. 

The  United  States  in  Turkey 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

Because  of  the  profound  interest  which  the 
people  of  our  country  now  have  in  Turkey,  and 
the  changes  which  will  undoubtedly  take  place 
there  in  the  not  distant  future,  may  I  respectfully 
call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  elevating 
our  aiplomatic  representative  at  Constantinople  to 
the  rank  of  an  Ambassador,  and  ask  if  you  will 
kindly  give  the  matter  your  editorial  considera- 
tion ?  I  hope  you  will  also  advise  all  your  read- 
ers, who  are  convinced  of  tl^e  importance  of  this 


change,  to  write  to  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  Senate  to  this  end. 

l^ndoubtedly  the  next  Administration  will 
make  no  more  important  foreign  appointment 
than  the  appointment  of  Minister  or  Ambassador 
to  Constantinople.  That  city  will  probabl  v  be  the 
center  of  diplomatic  discussion  which  will  affect 
all  Europe  and  Asia.  American  interests  in  that 
countrv — apart  from  political  questions — are 
second  therein  to  no  other  country.  These  inter- 
ests must  be  protected  in  the  changes  that  are 
contemplated. 

American  property  has  been  destroyed  during 
the  last  fourteen  months,  and  American  nghts^ 
have  been  violated  and  the  flag  insulted,  for  which 
no  indemnity  has  been  paid  or  apology  offered.. 
And  the  violations  continue.  No  other  country 
has  been  treated  in  this  manner.  Our  represent- 
ative at  Constantinople,  having  only  the  rank  of 
Minister,  is  not  taken  into  the  conbdences  of  the 
Ambassadors  of  other  Powers,  and  occupies  a 
position  in  precedence  at  the  Porte  below  all  the 
Ambassadors,  as  well  as  the  Ministers  who  have 
had  a  longer  term  of  office  than  he. 

American  interests  are  of  such  importance  that 
we  need  the  best  representation  possible  to  obtain, 
unhampered  by  any  limitations  of  position.  We 
need  the  best  international  diplomat  our  country 
possesses,  with  the  largest  possible  hbert^  in  the 
exercise  of  his  functions.  Such  a  man  might  be 
obtained  as  an  Ambassador,  but  there  is  little 
hope  that  he  would  be  willing  to  go  as  a  Minister. 

By  act  of  Congress,  any  country  sending  an 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  will  receive  one 
of  equal  rank  from  the  United  States.  There  is 
no  probability  that  Turkey  will  raise  her  repre- 
sentative at  Washington  to  an  Ambassador, 
because  she  does  not  wish  this  country  to  have 
more  influence  or  power  at  Constantinople  than 
we  now  possess,  for  the  same  reasons  that  she  did 
not  grant  exequators  to  the  Consuls  sent  out 
nearly  twenty  months  ago  to  occupy  the  new 
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consulates  at  Haipoot  and  Erzroom  created  by 
act  of  Congress.  Turkey  does  not  wbh  a  larger 
or  better  protection  for  American  interests  in  the 
Empire ;  hence  a  separate  act  of  Congress  will  be 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  desired  change. 

American  interests  in  Turkey  are  represented 
by  the  residence  there  of  over  two  hundred  native- 
bom  American  citizens,  besides  many  naturalized 
citizens,  by  vested  funds  representing  several  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  and  by  the  aimual  expenditure 
in  that  country  of  more  than  ^ve  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  sum  represents  a  larger 
interest  than  the  same  amount  spent  in  trade,  for 
which  an  equivalent  is  obtained-  in  goods. 

G. 

Sunday-School  Study 
r^if  iJU  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Out  of  the  last  two  weeks' experience  in  Sunday- 
school  teaching  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion, 
which,  if  adopted,  would,  I  feel  sure,  be  of  ines- 
timable helpfulness  to  all  who  are  studying  the 
International  Sundav-School  Lessons. 

The  lessons  which  are  taken  from  the  Acts 
seem  to  breathe  with  the  presence  and  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  through  His  transfigur- 
ing agency  that  the  Apostles  accomplish  such  sub- 
lime results.  And  it  is,  no  doubt,  equallv  true 
that  it  is  due  to  a  lack  of  His  presence  that  so 
moch  torpidity  exists  among  us  Christians  to-day. 

Now  couldn't  we,  during  the  present  year,  each 
one  of  us,  take  up  tiie  study  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  we  may  know  Him  with  our  minds  and  with 
our  hearts  ?  It  will  permanently  enrich  our  lives 
to  take  up  and  study  all  the  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  which  speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
compare  them  with  the  scattered  allusions  to  the 
Spirit  in  the  Old  Testament  This  much— ^md 
it  win  be  much  vitally,  if  reallyfoUowed— can  be 
done  by  every  Bible  reader.  The  next  desidera- 
tum is  a  large-minded,  stimulating  book  on  the 
Holy  Spirit.  What  is  the  best  book  for  the  gen- 
eral reader  I  do,  not  know,  but  doubtless  you  can 
inform  os. 

1  am  convinced  that  if  we  could  but  come  under 
the  spell  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  did  the  Apostles  of 
old,  we  should  do  wonderful  things  "in  Him  that 
strengthenth  us." 

Shall  we  not  try  to  make  the  Holy  Spirit  mere 
real  to  us  this  new  year?  £.  S.  W. 

The  Italian  Missionary  League 
y*  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  Italian  Missionary  League  of  New  York 
City,  a  new  organization  which  was  mentioned  in 
these  pages  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  making  encour- 
ag;ing  progress.  A  number  of  the  readers  of 
The  Outlook  have  become  members,  and  are  in 
active  sympathy  with  its  work.  The  following 
officers  have  been  elected  for  the  time  being: 
Miss  Anna  C.  Ruddy,  1751  Madison  Avenue, 
President ;  Miss  Eleanor  Pendleton,  Secretary ; 
and  Miss  Alice  Hall,  Treasurer.  The  design  of 
the  organization  is,  so  far  as  possible,  to  uplift 
and  evangelize  the  Italians  of  New  York  City, 
making  the  work  among  the  children  a  special 
leattire.  Just  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  are 
lortbcoming,  a  **  Mother  House  *'  will  be  estab- 
Ifalied  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Italian  quarter, 
where  chikl-tife  is  Httle  more  than  an  ugly  dream. 
Two  Httle  girU  of  three  and  seven  years  of  age 


respectively,  who  are  well  known  to  be  habitual 
drunkards,  will  be  the  first  to  enter  when  the 
house  is  opened.  Others  more  or  less  versed  in 
the  wickedness  of  the  streets  are  awaiting  with 
great  impatience  the  day  when  they  can  enter ; 
for  the  Mother  House  will  simply  mean  a  widen- 
ing and  enlarging  of  Miss  Ruddy*s  present  plan 
of  receiving  the  children  in  her  own  little  flat. 
They  count  this  a  great  privilege,  and  of  course 
it  is  extended  to  only  a  few.  It  is  hoped  that 
threescore  may  be  in  daily  attendance  when  the 
hou5e  is  in  operation.  The  distinctive  feature 
of  Uie  Mother  House  will  be,  as  its  name  implies, 
the  family  life,  the  mother  love,  and  the  Chris- 
tian home.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  attain 
to  this  standard.  The  children  will  sleep  in  their 
own  homes.  There  will  be  a  kindergarten  for 
the  little  ones,  while  the  older  ones  will  come 
after  school  hours,  when  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion will  be  combined  until,  after  a  light  supper, 
they  return  to  their  homes  for  the  night. 

A  beautiful  house  can  be  had  in  the  center  of 
Little  Italy  for  f45  a  month.  If  this  rent  and 
$1,500  additional  were  pledged,  the  work  would 
be  beffun  at  once.  All  who  are  interested  are 
invited  to  become  members  of  the  League  at  $5 
a  year.  Also  those  who  can  give  more  largely 
are  requested  to  look  into  the  matter. 

Address  all  communications  and  contributions 
to  Miss  A.  C.  Ruddy,  1751  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Charles  Sumner's  View 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  discussion 
that  has  been  going  on  in  The  Outlook  on  <*  The 
Basis  of  Government."  Charles  Sumner  seems 
to  be  on  vour  side.  Writing  to  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp  in  1846,  he  expressed  himself  as  follows : 
"  Aloft,  on  the  throne  of  God,  and  not  below,  in 
the  footprints  of  a  trampling  multitude,  are  the 
sacred  rules  of  Right,  which  no  majorities  can 
displace  or  overturn.*' 

Walter  M.  Barrows. 

Rockford.  lU. 

Notes  and  Queries 

NoTB  TO  Correspondents.—//  is  seldom  possible 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  Us  receipt. 
Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will, 
we  hope^  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising  from 
the  constant  Pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  limited 
space 

1.  Professor  H.  Drumroond,  in  his  lecture,  '*  What  is 
it  to  be  a  Christian  ?"  says :  ""  To  be  a  Christian  does  not 
mean  to  be  a  frood  man ;  every  man  ought  to  be  a  good 
man.  There  nave  been  many  good  men  amone  the 
heathen.  Marcus  Aurelius  was  a  ffood  man.  Professor 
Huxley  is  a  good  man,  etc."    Wnat  does  he  mean  ? 


ley  11 
this 


_  good    _  . 

distinction  be  maintained?    2.  Where  can  I 


find,  in  EnffUsb,  information  as  to  the  conditions  for 
taking  the  German  Ph.D.,  time  required  in  Germany, 
and  the  various  lines  of  study  to  be  chosen  ? 

J.  K.  B. 

1.  The  principle  stated  by  Paul,  *"  If  anv  man 
have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his  " 
(Romans  viii.,  9),  requires  assent  to  its  converse, 
vis.,  if  any  man  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is 
his.  According  to  this,  the  ancient  prophets, 
though  ignorant  of  Christ,  were  Christians,  for 
the  Spint  of  Christ  was  in  them  (1  Peter  i.,  11). 
Whether  or  not  a  man  is  vitally  a  Christian,  what- 
ever he  be  formally  or  nominsUly,  depends  on  his 
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spirit,  bis  quality  of  moral  and  religious  life,  as  a 
life  of  love  toward  God  and  man,  especially  of 
love  to  God  as  in  man,  and  to  man  as  in  God. 
Any  other  rule  of  judgment  is  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  conception  of  Christianity  as  the 
religion  of  the  Spirit.  We  call  it  Christianitv 
because  first  fully  exhibited  in  Christ,  though 
partially  manifested  before  him.  **  A  good  man  " 
IS  a  phrase  of  rather  vague  import.  A  good  man 
according  to  the  Christian  standard  of  goodness 
is  a  Christian  man.  2.  We  do  not  know  that  it 
can  be  found  up  to  date  in  English.  The  aver- 
age conditions  for  an  ordinary  Ph.D.  are  about 
on  a  level  with  the  conditions  in  our  best  univer- 
sities. For  a  Ph.D.  cum  /aude,  or  summa  cum 
laud€t  more  is  requisite.  The  average  time  for 
the  former  sort  is  about  three  years.  For  the 
latter  sorts  add  at  least  a  year  each.  Residence 
in  Germany  is  not  required.  But  you  should 
have  the  passport  of  our  Minister  at  Berlin  certi- 
fying to  your  citizenship.  Your  choice  of  place 
would  be  determined  by  your  special  line  of 
study.  The  local  requirements  vary  consider- 
ably. 

I  have  read  with  some  interest  the  notice  ot  Dr. 
Bni:e's  book,  '*  With  Open  Face,"  on  page  184,  January 
9.  There  is  one  point  where  I  ventuie  to  offer  a  sugges- 
tion. Whether,  as  the  reviewer  thinks,  the  "woes" 
were  not  uttered  at  the  Pharisees'  table,  but  elsewhere,  I 
will  not  pretend  to  decide.  But  I  have,  after  much 
thought  on  the  subject,  made  up  my  mind  that  '*  woe 
unto  you  "  b  not  an  '*  invective  "  nor  a  **  denunciation," 
although  many  critics  use  these  expressions  in  speaking 
of  passs^ges  where  this  phrase  occurs.  I  have  three 
reasons  for  this :  1.  Thereare  three  passages- or  rather 
one,  three  times  repeated— where  it  is  impossible  that 
this  phrase  should  be  used  in  a  denundatory  sense 
(Malt.  xxiv..  19:  Mark  xili.,  17;  Luke  xxl.,  23).  2.  In 
tne  German  Bible  this  phrase  is  rendered  "  wehe  euch," 
and  *'  weh "  and  "  wehe "  rendered  into  English  from 
German  are  translated  "  Alas  1"  or  by  some  equivalent 
expressing  sorrow.  1  In  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Samuel  Sharpe  from  Griesbacb's  text, 
these  passages  are  actually  rendered  "Alas  for  you !" 
etc  After  coming  to  the  conclusion  independently 
that  "Alas I"  was  the  correct  rendering,  I  was  much 
pleased  to  find  my  opinion  confirmed  by  so  eminent  a 
scholar  as  Sharpe.  L.  F.  C. 

We  would  be  glad  to  coincide  with  this  view. 
One  decisive  consideration  forbids  us — viz.,  the 
stinging  characterization  of  the  Pharisees  as  "  je 
serpents,  ye  offspring  of  vipers  "  (Matt.  xxiiL, 
32,  33).  This  marks  the  whole  discourse  as  de- 
nunciatory. The  significance  of  the  word  trans- 
lated "woe!'*  is  necessarily  determined  by  its 
context. 

1.  In  answering  a  qnery  for  me  some  months  ago  you 
referred  me  to^  *  The  Phik)sophy  of  T.  H.  Green,'  a 
little  book  published  by  Longmans."  I  have  inquired  in 
several  of  tne  best  book-stores  in  this  dty,  and  nave  not 
been  able  to  locate  it.  Can  you  specify  a  little  further  ? 
2.  Can  you  refer  me  to  something  givinfl:  the  modem 
view  of  inspiration— something  np  to  date  r 

J.  E.  G. 

1.  It  is  published  by  a  near  neighbor  of  the 
above-mentioned  firm,  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.  2.  Dr.  Horton's  books,  "Inspira- 
tion and  the  Bible,"  "  Revelation  and  the  Bible," 
and  "  Verbum  Deit'  give  this.  The  gist  of  the 
matter  is  in  a  twenty-cent  pamphlet,  "Early 
Pupils  of  the  Spirit."  This,  as  well  as  the  others, 
can  be  had  of  Thomas  Whittaker,  Bible  House, 
New  York. 

Kindly  tell  me  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  meaning 
of  "  bom  of  water  "  in  John  iii.,  5.  Does  it  mean  the 
water  of  baptism  ?    That  would  seem  to  imply  that  bap- 


tism is  necessary  for  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  that  is  certainly  hard  to  believe. 

M.  E.  S. 

This  question  has  been  repeatedly  asked.  Re- 
flection hat  confirmed  our  opinion,  before  ex- 
pressed, that  the  words  "  of  water "  have  been 
intruded  into  the  text.  They  are  certainly  foreign 
to  the  thought  of  the  discourse,  which  is  focused 
upon  the  birth  "  anew,"  or  "  from  above  "  (see 
R.  V.  and  margin),  and  defines  it  as  proceeding 
from  the  Spirit.  According  to  verse  6,  spirit  is 
bom  only  of  the  Spirit. 

Can  you  suggest  a  handbook  of  cathedral  architec- 
ture (for  the  use  of  unlearned  intelligent  sigiitseers)- 
not  their  historical  development,  nor  the  teaink)ue  of 
their  plans  and  construction,  but  a  ludd,  sogsestive 
treatment,  which  should  teach  one  bow  to  enjov  2 
cathedra],  and  to  see  in  it  the  things  worth  seeing? 

We  think  you  would  find  to  your  purpose  such 
books  as  Farrar*s  "  Cathedrals  of  England  "  and 
Stanley's  "  Westminister  Abbey  and  Cathedrals 
of  England." 

Can  you  inform  me  of  any  good  story  of  the  Bible- 
especially  of  the  Old  Testament— suitable  for  boys 
between  ten  and  fourteen  ?  E.  L.  P. 

"  The  Story  of  the  Bible,"  in  a  style  suited  to 
children  (The  Charles  Foster  Publishing  Cont- 
pany»  Philadelphia), "  Joseph  the  Dreamer,**  and 
"Jesus  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth,"  are  excel- 
lent books  for  the  young. 

Below  is  a  copy  of  the  lines  asked  for  by  "  H.** 

THE  FIRST  IDEALIST 

A  ielly-fisb  swam  in  a  tropical  sea. 

And  he  said :  **  This  worki  it  consists  of  Me  ; 

There's  nothing  above  and  nothing  below 

That  a  jelly-fish  ever  can  possibly  know. 

Since  we've  got  no  sight  or  hearing  or  smell 

Beyond  what  our  single  sense  can  telL 

Now,  all  that  I  leam  from  the  sense  of  touch 

Is  the  fact  of  my  feelings,  viewed  as  such ; 

But  to  think  that  they  nave  any  external  canse 

Is  an  inference  dean  ajninst  logical  laws. 

Again,  to  suppose,  as  rve  hitherto  done. 

There  are  other  jelly-fish  under  the  sun. 

Is  pure  assumption  that  can't  be  backed 

By  a  jot  of  proof  or  a  single  fact. 

In  short,  like  Hume,  I  very  much  doubt 

If  there's  anything  else  at  all  without 

So  I  come  at  last  to  the  plain  conchisioo, 

When  the  subject  is  fairly  set  free  from  confoskMi, 

That  the  universe  simply  centers  in  me. 

And  if  I  were  not,  then  nothing  would  be." 

That  minute  a  shark,  who  was  strolling  by. 
Just  srulped  him  down  in  the  wink  of  an  eye ; 
And  he  died,  with  a  few  convulsive  twists,— 
But  somehow  the  universe  still  exists. 

Several  correspondents  write  wishing  to  know 
how  the  doctrine  of  evolution  can  be  reconciled 
with  belief  in  the  incarnation  and  in  miracles. 
For  answer  to  these  questions  we  refer  them  to 
the  current  series  of  articles  on  <<The  Theology 
of  an  Evolutionist."  When  this  series  is  com- 
pleted, if  they  are  still  desirous  of  further  light, 
we  will  endeavor  to  furnish  it  in  answer  to  q>e- 
cific  questions.  One  correspondent  thinks  it  an 
objection  to  evolution  that  <*  good  and  evil  have 
been  waging  a  bitter  war  through  all  the  ages." 
He  will  find  an  answer  to  his  difficulty  in  Na  3, 
•*The  Problem  of  Sin."  The  development  of 
virtue  is  impossible  without  the  passiMity  of  sin* 
Moral  evil  is  not  from  God;  it  is  a  depaituie 
from    God.     But    there  can  be  no   volnntaiy 
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'^icceptance  of  and  dwelling  with   God  without 
f reeaom  to  depart  from  him. 

Seventj-liYe  jears  ago,  when  a  little  school-ffirl.  it  was 
CQStomary  to  nare  examinations  of  the  children,  and 
Tnany  of  us  weie  selected  to  reate  something  before  the 
audience.  One  piece  I  had  given  me,  enfitled  "The 
Shive  Shipw''    It  commenced  in  this  way : 

^  Christians,  who's  the  God  you  worship- 
Is  he  cmel>  fierce,  or  good  ? 
Does  h^take  delight  in  mercy. 
Or  In  sheddinghuman  biood  ?" 

The  closiot  Verse  was : 

^  U^  his  saib  he  quiclclv  hoisted. 
To  the  ocean  sped  his  way ; 
Headlong  plunged  the  raving  mother 
From  the  decks  into  the  sea." 

I  have  sought  in  vain  to  find  that  piece,  that  I  may  real- 
ize what  it  contained  to  so  affect  me,  little  as  I  was,  that 
I  broke  down  and  sobbed  so  that  I  could  scarcely  fanish 
the  PtdtaL  From  that  day,  all  through  my  life,  I  was  a 
bitter  opponent  ol  slavery.  H. 

ill  I  in,  V.UL../V.IV  iv.i  jajiuary  9  I  find  on  page  196  the 
inquiry  of  **  S.  B.  B/'  (or  aids  in  the  study  of  *'  The 
Teaching:*  of  Christ.''  Let  me  say  that  the  very  best 
thing  i«  Dr.  Abbott's  Commentary  (ei^ht-volume  edi- 
tion), publi-ihed  by  .A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  three 
volumes  of  which— viz.,  1,  Matthew  ;  2,  Mark  and  Luke  ; 
i,  John— are  on  the  Gospels.  The  price,  I  think,  is  $1.25 
pm  volume,  and  they  can  be  bought  separately.  If 
-J>.  B-  B."  can  afford  only  two  volumes  at  first,  they 
tbottld  be  Matthew  and  John,  but  it  would  be  better,  ot 
ooar^,  to  have  the  three.  Once  bought,  they  will  be  a 
life  long  and  inestimable  treasure,  .Anna  P. 


I  notice  in  the  Notes  and  Queries  that ' 
for  the  poem  beginning 


G."  inquires 


*  The  wind,  one  morning,  soringing  from  sleep. 
Saving,*  Now  for  a  frolic i  Now  tor  a  leap  1*^" 
It  is  hv  William  Howitt,  and  was  minted  in  '*  Peter  Par- 
ty's Magazhie*'  for  April  13.  I8JI    I  have  a  copy  of  the 
SMe.  aSd  Witt  fnmish  it  to  **  G ''  if  the  address  be  sent 
to  me.  (Miss)  Abby  S.  Dbxter, 

East  Providence  Center,  R.  I. 

The  poem  for  which  **  P."^isks  In  The  Outlook  of  Jan- 
uary 9is  from  ''The  Cathe£al,"  by  James  Russell 
IjoweU,  and  hQKxns : 

**  Science  was  Faith  once : 
Faith  were  Science  now. 

Would  she  but  lav  her  bows  and  arrows  by 
And  ann  her  with  the  weapons  of  the  time." 

E.S.S. 

About  People 

— The  English  papers  report  Dr.  John  Watson 
(Ian  Maclaren)  as  speaking  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  United  States  and  its  institutions,  espe- 
cially oi  Yale  University,  which  in  many  respects 
reoiinded  him  of  an  English  university. 

— Wher  Dr.  Kennion,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Weila.  England,  recently  stopped  at  a  hotel  in  the 
Pffenees,  he  was  surprised  to  receive  a  number 
d  plombers*card9.  His  name  had  been  inserted 
io  the  vigitors*  book  an  ^  Mr.  Bishop,  En^nd. 
Proression,  baths  and  walls.** 

—The  Ndw  York  "Tribune"  reports  Mr. 
Isaac  B.  Allen^  the  negro  of  Boston  who  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  C^vemor's  Council  last 
Norember,  as  declaring  that  he  has  been  success- 
ively offered  SS.OOO,  $10,000,  and  $20,000  to  resign 
the  office.  He  says  he  cannot  be  bought  off.  and 
lie  adds :  *'  I  put  mv  race  above  money,  party,  or 
anything  else,  and  I  would  not  disgtace  it.  Ves, 
sir.  Tn^  going  to  advise  the  Governor,  and  shall 
be  on  hud'at  every  meeting  of  the  Council.** 

— ^The  BalHmore  "Sim**  says:  ^'The  multi- 
plex printing  telecpraph,  invented  by  Professor 
Hcniy  A.  Rowland,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
will  Booo  be  put  upon  the  maricet.  *  Dr.  Rowland 


is  at  present  perfecting  the  invention,  and  expects 
in  a  short  time  to  exhibit  the  instrument.  He 
has  used  a  synchronous  device  in  his  invention, 
and  in  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  type- 
writer has  used  but  eight  signals,  the  letters  being 
produced  by  combinations.  The  current  of  elec- 
tricity transmitting  the  message  can  be  relayed, 
and  in  this  matter  the  invention  can  be  operated 
for  great  distances.  When  completed  Dr.  Row- 
land says,  the  new  instrument  will  be  as  conven- 
ient and  as  easilv  operated  as  the  ordinary  tele- 
graphic dispatching  and  receiving  apparatus. 

—Writing  about  the  Emperor  William's  love 
of  dre.ss,  the  London  "Globe**  correspondent 
says  that  his  uniforms  of  the  German  Army  and 
Navy,  including  helmets,  caps,  shakos,  rifles, 
swoids,  and  sabers,  are  kept  in  cupboards.  Next 
to  these  come  the  uniforms  of  the  Saxons,  Bava- 
rians, Hessians,  and  others  Separated  in  other 
large  cupboards  are  the  Austrian,  Russian, 
Swedish,  English,  and  Italian  uniforms,  all  r  ady 
to  accompany  the  Kaiser  in  his  journeys  or  to  be 
used  on  the  occasion  of  princely  visits.  Finally 
must  be  mentioned  his  hunting  and  shooting 
costumes,  his  court  dresses,  his  yachting  and 
lawn-tennis  uniforms,  and  his  private  dresses. 
He  has  twelve  valets  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to 
take  care  of  his  uniforms  and  costumes,  the  value 
of  which  is  estimated  at  $500,000.  When  the 
Emperor  travels,  his  uniforms  and  costumes  fill 
two  or  three  carriages.  His  Majestv  is  very  fond 
of  jewelry  and  cunos.  He  wears  half  a  dozen 
rings,  a  large  watch  and  chain,  and  a  bracelet  on 
his  right  arm. 

Bits  of  Fun 

*•  Uncle  Simon,  what  is  a  phenomenon  ?'*  "  A 
phenomenon  is  a  man  who  gets  so  rich  that  he 
won't  accept  a  pass  on  a  railroad.** — Chicago 
Record. 

Approbation. — He-^There  is  one  thing  that  I 
particulariy  like  about  our  minister.  She — What 
IS  that?  He — His  practice  of  frequently  ex- 
changing pulpits. — Puck, 

**  It,**  said  the  grinning  savage,  as  he  turned 
the  machine  gun  on  the  discomfited  Christian 
civilizers,  "is  a  poor  Maxim  that  won*t  work 
both  ways.** — /ftdianapo/is  foumal. 

•'  Would  you  please  help  me  ?*'  said  the  poor 
beggar  to  the  pedestrian.  "  I  have  a  wife  and 
five  children  at  home,  and  an  installment  to  pay 
on  my  bicycle  to-morrow  !** —  Yonkers  Statesman, 

'*  Were  your  theatrical  entertainments  for 
charity  a  success  ?**  asked  one  girl.  "  Yes,  in- 
deed. We  got  $107.25.**  "  Indeed  1  You  must 
have  had  a  large  audience."  "  No.  We  took 
in  $7.25  at  the  ticket  office,  and  father  gave  us 
$100  never  to  do  it  ^LgaAn"^  Washington  Star. 

"After  all,**  said  the  Cumminsville  sage, 
"  there's  not  so  great  a  difference  between  me 
and  a  dude.**  "No ?'*  said  the  grocery  loafer. 
"  No.  He  wears  his  clothes  well,  and  my  clothes 
are  well  worn.*' — Cincinnati  Enquirer, 

Legal  Precocitv. — A  farmer's  son  up  in  the 
country  conceived  a  desire  to  shine  as  a  member 
of  the  legal  profession,  and  undertook  a  clerkship 
in  the  office  of  the  village  pettifogger  at  nothing 
a  week.     At  the  end  of  the  first  day's  study  the 
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young  man  returned  home.  **  Well,  Tobe,  how 
d*ycr  like  the  law?"  was  the  first  paternal  in- 
quiry. "'^Tain't  what  it's  cracked  up  to  be,"  re- 
plied Tobe.    "  Sorry  1  learnt  \xr ^Harlem  Life, 

"  Those  Indians,"  said  the  passenger,  pointing 
to  a  couple  of  red  men,  **  do  you  allow  them  to  ride 
first  class  ?"  "  We  have  to,"  replied  the  conduc- 
tor, ringing  his  bell-punch  sharply.  **  They  bought 
scalpers'  tickets,  you  know." — Buffalo  T*mes, 

"It  must  have  been  a  very  tender-hearted 
butcher  who  killed  this  lamb,"  said  the  Cheerful 
Idiot,  pausing  in  the  sawing  of  his  chop. 
"  Why  ?"  kindly  asked  the  shoenUerk  boarder. 
**  He  must  have  hesitated  three  or  four  years  be- 
fore  striking  the  fatal  blow." — Indianapolis 
Journal, 

The  college  of  law  of  Syracuse  University  has 
adopted  a  college  yell  which  actually  has  some 
sense  in  it — which  must  be  regarded  as  a  start- 
Img  innovation.    Here  it  is : 

Agency,  contracts,  bills,  notes, 
Equity,  pleadings,  sales  and  torts, 
Domestic  relations ;  Raw  I  Raw  I  Raw  I 

Syracuse  'Varsity, 

College  of  Law ! 

—  Wisconsin  State  foumal, 

A  certain  farmer,  who  is  by  no  means  noted 
for  his  resemblance  to  Apollo,  has  a  son  of  seven 
who  possesses  more  wit  than  pedigree.  One  dav 
a  stranger  came  to  the  farm,  and,  seeing  the  lad, 
asked:  ••Sonny,  where's  your  father?"  "In 
the  pig-pen,"  was  the  reply.  "  In  the  pig-pen  ? 
Thanks."  And  as  the  man  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated,  the  boy  shouted :  "  I  say  1  Ybull 
know  him,  'cause  he's  got  a  hat  on !" — Tit- Bits, 

Exercise  Assured. — Physician — Yes,  madame, 
I  have  examined  your  husbands  All  he  needs  is 
fresh  air  and  exercise.  Caller — Oh,  dear!  He 
never  will  take  exercise,  and  I  know  there  is  no 
use  urging  him  to.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Physician — 
Move  out  of  the  city  into  the  suburbs.  Get  some 
house  advertised  as  "  Five  minutes  from  the  sta- 
tion." Then  hell  have  to  tramp  about  five  miles 
twice  a  day  or  starve  to  death. — New  York 
Weekly, 

The  story  is  told  of  a  Christian  friend  who 
taught  an  old  man  to  read.  He  n^de  good 
progress,  and  the  friend,  not  having  seen  him 
for  some  time,  called  one  day  to  inquire  after  his 
welfare.  Finding  only  the  old  man's  wife  at 
home,  he  asked  her,  *•  How  is  James  ?*'  *'  He's 
well,  Sir,"  said  the  wife.  "  How  does  he  get  on 
with  his  reading  ?"  "  Nicely,  sir."  "  I  suppose 
he  can  read  his  Bible  very  comfortably  how  ?" 
</  Bible,  sir!  Bless  you!  He  is  out  of  the  Bible 
and  into  the  newspaper  long  ago." — Mid-Con- 
tinent, 

A  builder  in  a  small  town  was  walking  down  a 
street  in  which  he  was  having  some  buildings 
erected,  when  he  observed  one  of  the  men  stand- 
ing on  the  scaffolding,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  smoking  a  pipe^  He  went  gently  up  the 
ladder,  and,  stepping  in  front  of  him,'said :  "  Now 
I've  caught  you.  We'll  have  no  more  of  this. 
Here's  your  four  days'  pay  (it  being  Friday),  and 
you  cap  consider  yourself  diachai^ed."  The 
man  pocketed  the  money,  an^  w^pt  away  rather 
Quickly.  Just  then  the  foreman  came  up,  and 
V^%  bwild^r  tQld  him  wha|  he  had  done,  ''  Why." 


said  the  foreman,  "  that  man  wasn't  working  for 
us ;  he  was  only  asking  for  a  job." — Tit-Bits, 

The  Tuskegee  Negro  Conference 

The  work  and  importance  of  the  Tuskegee 
Negro  Conferences  have  now  become  so  widely 
known  and  recognized  throughout  the  country  as 
a  means  of  showing  the  colored  people  how  to 
get  upon  their  feet,  that  the  friends  of  the  negro 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  next  session  of  the 
Negro  Conference  convenes  at  Tusk^ee,  Ala- 
bama, under  the  auspices  of  the  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, February  24. 

On  the  following  day,  February  25,  the  Work- 
ers' Conference  of  representatives  from  the  lead- 
ing negro  schools  will  be  held. 

These  Negro  Conferences,  being  composed  as 
thev  are  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  of  the  farmers 
and  mechanics  of  the  colored  race,  furnish  a  rare 
opportunity  to  study  at  first  hand  the  negro's 
condition  and  progress  from  year  to  year. 

Many  local  conferences  on  the  same  plan  are 
now  being  organized  throughout  the  South. 
Friends  of  the  race  are  invited  to  attend.  Cor- 
respondence may  be  had  with  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington, Tuskegee,  Alabama. 

Self-Dependence 

Weary  of  myself,  and  sick  of  asking 
What  I  am  and  what  I  ought  to  be. 

At  the  vessel's  prow  I  stand,  which  bears  me 
Forward,  forward,  o'er  the  starlit  sea. 

And  a  look  of  passionate  desire 
O'er  the  sea  and  to  the  stars  I  send : 

"Ye  who  from  my  childhood  up  have  calmed 
me. 
Calm  me,  ah,  compose  me  to  the  end." 

"  Ah,  once  more,"  I  cried,  *♦  ye  stars,  ye  waters, 
On  my  heart  your  mighty  charm  renew ; 

Still,  still  let  me,  as  I  gaze  upon  vou. 
Feel  my  soul  becoming  vast,  like  you." 

From    the    intense,    clear,  star-sown    vault   of 
heaven. 
Over  the  lit  sea's  unquiet  way. 
In  the  rustling  night  air,  came  the  answer : 
"Would'st  thou  be  as  these  are?    live  as 
they! 

"  U  naff  righted  by  the  silence  round  them, 
Undistracted  by  the  sights  they  see, 

These  demand  not  that  &e  things  without  then 
YUld  them  love,  amusement,  sympathy. 

"  And  with  joy  the  stars  perform  their  shining 
And  the  sea  its  long  moon-silvered  roll. 

For  alone  they  live,  nor  pine  with  noting 
All  the  fever  of  some  differing  soul. 

"  Bounded  by  themselves  and  unobservant 
In  what  state  God's  other  works  may  be, 

In  their  own  tasks  all  their  powers  pouring, 
These  attain  the  mighty  life  you  see." 

Oh,  air-bom  Voice !  long  since,  severely  clear 
A  ciT  like  thine  in  my  own  heart  I  hear. 

"  Resolve  to  be  thyself ;  and  know  that  he 
Who  finds  himself  lo^es  his  misery." 

'^Maitkiw  Am*ldy 
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For  the  Little  People 


Garden  Folk 
By  Marion  Loder 

I  saw,  as  I  walked  in  the  garden  one  day, 
In  the  warm  June  sunshine,  a  curious  array — 

A  bright,  merry  host  of  queer  flower-folk, 
A-frolicking  gayly — life  all  a  g'^od  joke. 

Qoaint  little  faces  turned  bright  toward  the  sun, 
Nodding  and  bobbing  about,  every  one. 

Wise  little  pansies  in  dark  purple  hoods 
Seem  discussing  great  questions  in  most  thought- 
ful moods. 

Stately  ladies  in  crimson,  grouped  there  in  a  set. 
Seem  treading  the  steps  of  the  court  minuet. 

Pert  little  blue-bonnets,  brimful  of  fun, 

Play  tag  with  the  breezes,  and  wink  at  the  sun. 

Dear  little  white  pansies  cuddle  together 
Among    the  green  leaves,  and   enjoy  the    fine 
weather. 

£Terywhere  yellow-heads  smile  up  at  you. 
Like  bright  tittle  sunbeams,  scattered  all  through. 

Ah  !  there  is  the  parson  in  somber  black  gown, 
W^hite  cravat  at  his  throat — righteous  his  frown 

At  the  gay  tittle  pansies,  flirting  away 
MTUh  the  sunburned  brown  pansy-lads  over  the 
way. 

See  I  there  the  wind  comes  1  Away  they  ^11  go ! 
Nodding  and  bobbing  and  dancing,  each  row. 

Ever  fresh  to  my  mind  doth  memory  recall 
The  dear  tittle  pansies  'neath  the  old  garden  wall. 

LiUa'8  Rebellion 
Bv  Mary  Allaire 

LOla  found  that  even  a  doll-daughter  like  Geor- 
giana  was  a  serious  matter,  It  required  hours 
of  time  to  keep  her  clothes  in  order,  and  when 
mach  of  this  sewing  was  done  away  from  Georgi- 
aaa,  in  the  house  on  the  shed,  it  became  much 
more  serions.  Work  would  have  to  stop,  for  the 
gjLiment  most  be  tried  on  before  it  could  be  fin- 
iahed.  It  was  such  a  delight  to  go  home  now 
and  find  Georgiana  waiting  1 

The  days  were  so  fuU  of  pleasures  that  the 
weeks  slipped  by  and  spring  came  before  Lilla 
had  dreamed  of  it.  Suddenly  she  found  hertelf 
■A»^tg  ontj^e  of  the  tittle  house  in  the  sunshine. 
THe  water  in  the  river  rippled  a  beautiful  warm 
bHae,  no  longer  a  cold  bine — almost  black— be- 
fore her.  lllla  had  never  spent  a  whole  summer 
In  the  country,  but  this  year  her  father  had  told 
her  that  she  and  Georgiana  were  to  go  to  the 
conntrj,  xad  not  come  bock  until  the  leaves  began 
to  ^H  fronrthe  trees.  You  probably  wiU  think 
that  Lilla  was  a  most  ungrateful,  if  not  disagree* 
gbley  child.    She  cri^  fpr  days  after  sb^  w^s 


told.    It  was  cruel,  it  seemed  to  her.    She  would 
see  her  father  only  once  a  week  I 

The  day  came  at  last  when  Lilla,  Georgiana, 
the  nutse,  and  Lilla's  two  aunts  took  the  boat  up 
the  Hudson  River  to  the  little  village  where  they 
would  spend  the  summer. 

It  was  beautiful.  The  house  stood  behind  a 
high  hedge,  shutting  out  the  village.  Lilla  could 
look  from  the  window  at  night  and  see  the  beauti- 
ful river,  and  watch  the  boats  with  their  many- 
colored  lights  going  up  and  down,  llie  big 
boats  with  the  red  and  green  lights,  and  the 
paddle-wheels  that  made  such  a  noise,  Lilla 
caUed  giants.  The  sailboats,  with  the  tights  so 
hung  in  the  rigging  that  they  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared, she  called  fairies.  Georgiana  slept  on 
two  chairs  beside  her  bed,  and  was  told  of  all  the 
wonders  to  be  seen  from  that  window.  Lilla's 
papa  built,  high  up  in  a  tall  tree,  a  platform  with 
a  low  broad  seat,  and  a  box  with  a  cover.  Two 
small  boxes  were  nailed  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
for  books.  Then  great  iron  spikes  were  driven 
into  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  Lilla's  father 
taught  her  how  to  ctimb.  This  lovely  house  in 
the  trees,  from  which  there  was  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  river,  was  where  Lilla  and  her  daughter 
tived  in  the  daytime.  Georgiana  was  fastened 
in  a  long  wooden  box,  with  a  stout  ring,  in  the 
end,  and  she  was  puUed  up  by  a  rope  running 
over  a  puUey.  The  big  box  held  a  tea-set,  and 
the  top  made  a  bed  for  the  doU. 

What  glorious  times  Lilla  and  Geoxgiana  had 
in  the  house  in  the  trees  1  And  yet  the  weeks  were 
long  from  Monday  till  Saturday,  and  the  time  so 
short  from  Saturday  night  till  Monday  morning, 
when  Lilla*s  papa  was  with  her!  The  railroad 
stations  were  so  close  together  that  you  could  hear 
the  trains  stop  and  start  from  the  stations  above 
and  below.  Saturdays  lilla  would  go  with  her 
nurse  down  to  a  stone  bridge  that  crossed  the  rail- 
road track,  and  wait  for  her  father.  The  nurse 
would  put  her  on  the  waU  where  she  could  see 
down  the  track  and  watch  the  train  coming. 
When  it  grew  dark  and  the  headlight  of  the  engine 
came  rouqd  the  curve,  it  seemed  to  Lilla  a  great 
friendly  eye  that  twinkled  and  danced  with  the 
thought  that  it  was  bringing  her  father  to  her. 
When,  on  Monday  morning,  the  train  carried  him 
away,  and  Lilla  watched  Sie  black  smoke  as  it 
foUowed  the  train  down  the  track,  it  seemed  to 
her  it  was  a  frown  of  displeasure,  an  attempt  to 
tell  her  how  much  it  disliked  to  carry  him  away. 

One  Sunday  morning  LiUa  was  told  her  father 
would  go  back  in  the  afternoon  boat.  It  was  a 
sunshiny  day.  The  river  was  now  full  of  ripples, 
and  now  tike  a  mirror.  Lilla's  papa  climbed  up 
to  the  house  in  the  tree  and  fixed  a  table  for  her. 
But  she  could  not  enjoy  him  or  what  he  did.  All 
she  thought  of  was,  "  He  will  be  gone  to-night." 
At  last  the  time  came,  and  LiUa  went  to  the  boat 
with  him.  It  came  down  the  river,  was  fastened 
to  the  dock,  and  the  few  passengers  hurried 
aboard.  The  lines  were  thrown  off,  the  engines 
began  to  move,  and  the  water  came  between  Lilla 
and  her  papa,  who  stood  oq  the  lower  deck  of  the 
^  .321 
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boat.  The  strip  of  water  grew  broader.  Lilla 
shrieked,  and  made  an  attempt  to  jump  after  her 
father ;  the  nurse  caught  and  held  her,  while  the 
boat  went  further  and  further  away,  disappearing 
at  last  round  the  bend  of  the  river.  Everybody 
was  angry  with  Lilla.  Her  two  aunts  took  turns 
in  scolding  her.  The  people  about  commented 
on  that  **  reckless  child."  The  nurse  shook  her. 
All  the  way  home  she  was  made  to  feel  that  she 
had  disgraced  herself  and  all  the  othets  that  made 
her  world.  Georgiana  was  carried  away  to  the 
rooms  of  one  of  the  aunts,  who  marched  out  with 
her  as  if  the  doll  had  been  a  gun,  and  she  a  sol- 
dier. Lilla  was  too  tired  to  stand,  and  did  not 
protest  against  the  sentence  that  she  should  be 
undressed  and  stay  in  her  room,  although  the  sun 
was  shining  brightly.  All  the  books  were  taken 
from  the  room,  and  the  door  closed.  The  sun 
sank  down  behind  •  the  hills  beyond  the  river. 
The  lights  on  the  boats  grew  brighter  and 
brighter  As  the  darkness  and  the  silence  of 
Sunday  evening  in  the  country  settled  down.  Lilla 
stood,  feeling  that  never  again  would  there  be 
light  and  sunshine  and  love  in  the  world.  There 
would  always  be  darkness,  silence,  loneliness, 
frowns.  She  had  not  cried.  A  great  lump  in  her 
throat  seemed  to  make  it  hard  to  breathe.  She 
stood  leaning  against  the  window,  wondering  how 
she  could  b^r  it,  when  the  dror  opened,  there 
was  a  quick  step  in  the  room,  and  Lilla  felt  her- 
self held  close  in  some  one's  arms.  She  looked 
up  in  her  father's  face. 

'*  My  own  little  giri  !**  she  heard,  in  the  sweetest 
voice  to  her  on  earth. 

Lilla's  papa  had  left  the  boat  at  the  first  land- 
ing down  the  river,  and  driven  back  to  her. 

Though  the  moon  hung  low  in  the  west,  and 
the  stars  were  giving  but  feeble  light,  the  whole 
world  seemed  filled  ^th  brightness ;  there  was 
nothing  now  but  joy  and  song. 

Georgiana  slept  in  her  usual  place  that  night, 
and  the  next  day  Lilla  went  back  to  the  city  with 
her  father. 

Pire-Engine  Horses 

The  children  who  live  in  large  cities  have  seen, 
rushing  through  the  street  at  times,  the  fire- 
engines,  hose- carriages,  and  hook-and-ladder  car- 
riages on  the  way  to  a  fire.  The  horses,  usually 
three  abreast,  are  a  beautiful  sight  as  they 
pull  with  all  their  might  the  vehicles  that  are 
used  to  put  out  a  fire  and  to  rescue  people  and 
property. 

The  horses  and  the  men  have  to  be  trained  to 
their  work.  The  horses  have  to  go  to  school, 
have  to  have  teachers,  before  they  can  be  of  use 
in  the  Fire  Department.  Some  of  the  horses  are 
quick  to  learn,  and  some  are  indifferent.  If  one 
of  the  horses  does  not  become  interested,  after  a 
certain  time  he  is  rejected,  and  another  horse  is 
put  in  his  place.  Only  bright,  intelligent,  active 
horses  would  be  of  use  in  the  Fire  Department. 

The  horses  are  well  cared  for.  There  is  a 
doctor  in  charge,  who  sees  to  it  that  new  horses 
are  not  overworked  in  the  training. 

The  horses  who  are  trained  sometimes  become 
ill,  or  arc  injured  :  then  the  best-trained  horse  is 
sent  to  take  his  place  until  he  gets  well.  That 
b  the  way  the  horses  from  the  school  get  their 
experience,  and,  finally,  regular  work .  The  horses 
are  trained  tu  do  certain   things  when  certain 


bells  ring.  You  know  that  the  first  effort  ot  the 
firemen  after  the  fire-alarm  bells  ring  is  to  get  lo 
the  fire  as  soon  as  possible.  So  the  horses  most 
learn  to  make  certain  movements  in  response  to 
certain  sounds,  that  they  may  take  their  places 
before  the  engines  and  carriages  on  time. 

When  once  harnessed  and  on  the  street,  it  b 
delightful  to  watch  them  at  their  work.  Recently 
a  fire-engine  was  coming  one  morning  through  an 
East  Side  street  in  New  Vork.  A  block  ahead 
of  the  engine  was  a  man  on  a  bicycle.  The 
engine  came  nearer  and  nearer;  the  people  caUed 
and  gesticulated,  but  the  man  kept  on.  The 
horses  quivered  and  grew  more  and  more  exdted 
as  they  came  nearer  the  man.  As  the  engine 
passed  the  man  he  was  close  to  the  curb.  Wheo 
once  past  him,  the  horses  threw  up  their  heads 
and  acted  as  if  they  had  escaped  a  danger.  They 
knew  the  man  should  have  Idft  the  street  clear. 

From  Alaska 

There  are  twin  sisters,  Eskimos,  in  Brooklyn. 
They  are  six  years  old.  Lakismer,  which  means 
<*one  of  two,'*  is  the  name  of  one  little  sister; 
"  Artmarbroke,"  which  means  *'  like  a  little  fish," 
the  name  of  the  other.  These  bttle  girls  were 
bom  in  the  northern  part  of  Alaska,  one  oC  the 
parts  of  Alaska  furthest  away  from  white  people. 
A  reindeer  station  was  established  at  a  place 
called  Port  Clarence.  These  reindeer  were  not 
intended  for  the  use  of  that  generous  gentleman 
we  call  Santa  Claus,  but  were  meant  for  food  for 
the  people.  The  winter  was  very  severe,  and  in 
spite  of  every  effort  many  people  suffered  be- 
cause of  hunger.  After  a  severely  cold  week,  one 
day  there  came  to  the  station  an  Eskimo  woman 
with  her  baby  on  her  back.  The  mother  wis 
hung^.  She  put  her  baby  on  the  floor,  and 
made  the  men  understand  that  she  wanted  to 
leave  it  with  them,  she  could  not  feed  it.  The 
mother  told  them  it  was  one  of  twins.'  One  of 
the  gentlemen  agreed  to  take  the  l>aby  giri  and 
keep  it  for  his  own.  Four  years  after  the  same 
gentleman  adopted  the  other  twin.  He  wanted 
both,  and  was  very  glad  when  it  seemed  right  for 
him  to  have  the  other  twin  sister.  Since  then 
these  little  giris  have  been  taught  together.  They 
speak  English,  they  dance  and  sing,  and  are  very 
acdve.  These  little  girls  are  to  be  educated, 
and  sent  back  to  Alaska  as  teachers. 

People  without  Chairs 

The  people  of  some  countries,  when  they  rest, 
squat  down  on  their  heels,  or  sit  flat,  crossing 
their  legs  like  Turks.  If  you  tiy  to  sit  in  etdier 
of  these  positions  vou  grow  very  tired,  and  yon 
would  doubtless  feel  very  sorry  for  any  one  yoo 
saw  sitting  long  in  such  a  position.  A  negro  of 
South  Africa  sits  down  with  his  knees  raised 
and  his  hands  clasped  about  them,  and  he  will 
do  this  where  there  are  stumps  of  trees  and  roots 
all  about,  on  which  he  might  sit.  A  traveler  in 
the  Eastern  countries  says  that  when  a  native 
visits  a  white  man  living  m  the  region  who  has 
chairs,  the  native,  for  the  sake  of  being  polite, 
will  sit  on  a  chair  for  a  short  time,  and  then  be 
will  ask  the  privilege  of  sitting  on  the  floor  to 
rest.  That  is,  the  people  of  every  country^have 
acquired  certain  habits  of  resting,  and  resting 
would  not  be  possible  except  in  their  own  way. 
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Women  and  Civil  Service  Reform 
The  Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association  is  but  little  over  a  year  old. 
It  has  been  placed  before  the  community  in  its 
right  attitude,  that  of  educator,  not  agitator.  The 
Executive  Board  of  the  Auxiliary,  in  conjimction 
with  the  League  for  Political  Education,  an- 
nounced last  fall  a  series  ot  lectures  by  the  lead- 
ing exponents  of  Civil  Service  Reform  in  this 
country.  These  lectures  have  closed.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Board  voted  to  present  a  paper  before 
the  Charter  Commissioners.  The  fundamental 
principle  for  the  administration  of  the  depart- 
ments advocated  by  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association  was  that  of 
lengthening  the  Mayor's  term  of  office  and  pro- 
testing against  fixed  terms  of  office  for  the  heads 
of  departments.  The  committee  in  the  paper 
presented  declared  that  the  fixed  term  of  office 
will  prevent  the  securing  of  the  men  of  expert 
knowledge  and  ability  such  as  the  importance  of 
these  offices  demands.  It  was  interesting  to 
note  the  audience  that  had  assembled  on  the  day 
when  Chapter  IV.  of  the  Charter  was  presented. 
This  chapter  has  to  do  with  the  appointing  of 
department  heads,  and  while  its  provisions 
affected  the  lives  of  not  less  than  three  millions 
of  people,  less  than  one  hundred  assembled  in 
the  Council  chamber  to  even  listen  to  the  argu- 
ments that  would  be  presented.  Of  this  few  five 
women  constituted  a  part,  and  these  were,  with 
the  exception  of  one  woman,  officers  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association.  Its  President,  Mrs.  William  H. 
SchidBTetin,  read  the  paper  standing  in  front  of  a 
bust  of  her  great-grandfather,  John  Jay,  and  with 
the  consciousness  that  she  was  filling  the  office 
of  a  loyal  daughter  to  a  loyal  father.  Mrs. 
Schkff^n's  father  was  the  first  Civil  Service 
Reform  Commissioner  appointed  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  One  thought  of  the  sacred  minority 
as  one  looked  about  the  chamber.  When  women 
who  shrink  from  public  notice  so  far  put  their 
own  feelings  and  self-consciousness  out  of  sight 
as  to  appear  at  a  public  hearing  in  a  matter  that 
thej  believe  concerns  the  moral  good  of  the 
community,  then  one  has  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
couraged as  to  the  outcome  of  this  Republic. 

The  Woman's  Auxiliary  announces  a  course  of 
lessons  to  be  given  on  Monday  afternoons  at  23 
West  Forty-fourth  Street,  begmning  January  18, 
by  Mn.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell,  whose  work  in 
behalf  of  Cinl  Service  Reform  and  whose  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  place  her  in  the  front  rank 
of  pobhc  benefactors.  Full  information  in  regard 
to  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Winthrop  Cowdin,  28  East  Ninth 
Street,  New  Yoric.  That  Civil  Service  Reform  is 
a  subject  which  needs  only  to  be  known  to  be  in- 
teresting has  been  proven  this  winter.  A  club  of 
tenement-house  women  voted  to  send  two  dele- 
gates to  the  lectures  on  Civil  Service  Reform  under 
the  above-named  society,  the  club  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  delegates,  and  the  delegates  to 
make  reports  to  the  club.    The  result  of  this 


effort  has  been  that  that  club  has  voted  to 
devote  the  fourth  Thursday  in  the  month  to  the 
consideration  of  Civil  Service  Reform  in  order  that 
they  may  understand  it.  Mrs.  Lowell  will  base 
her  lectures  on  Dorman  B.  Eaton's  "  Civil  Service 
in  Great  Britain :  A  History  of  Abuses  and 
Remedies  and  Their  Bearing  upon  American 
Politics." 

Women's  Clubs'  Opportunities 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Atlanta  "Constitu- 
tion "  the  leading  editorial  for  the  day  was  headed 
"  A  Word  to  the  Women's  Clubs."  The  editorial 
opens  with  the  declaration  that  one  of  the  most 
progressive  and  effective  organizations  in  the 
city  of  Atlanta  is  its  Woman's  Club.  The 
trioute  is  paid  the  club  that  its  influence  has 
been  salutary  upon  the  city's  life,  and  the  means 
of  accomplishing  much  good.  While  admitting 
this,  the  editorial  states  that  the  activities  of  the 
club  have  been  directed  along  social  and  literary 
lines,  and  then  asks  the  question,  "  Would  it  not 
be  well  for  the  club's  topics  to  bear  more  directly 
upon  Atlanta's  material  and  domestic  inter- 
ests ?"  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club  might  consider  the  advisabUity 
of  making  more  extensive  purchases  in  the  home 
market ;  that  by  so  doing  they  would  encourage 
both  the  art  and  textile  departments  of  the  State ; 
that  the  merchants,  if  encouraged  by  the  women 
of  the  aty,  would  bring  to  it  the  best  the  world 
has  to  offer.  The  same  issue  contained  the 
announcement  that  the  first  night  school  for  girls 
had  been  opened  the  night  before  in  one  of  the 
missions  of  the  city;  that  twenty  six  girls  applied 
for  instruction,  and  that  some  of  these  had  never 
attended  school  in  their  lives ;  that  neariy  all  of 
these  twenty-six  giris  were  girls  with  families 
dependent  on  their  labor,  and  they  ranged  from 
eight  to  sixteen  years.  Within  a  week  the 
twenty-six  pupils  had  increased  to  thirty-three. 
It  would  seem  as  though  a  city  of  the  size  of 
Atlanta  should  have  provided  opportunities  for 
education  for  the  girls  compelled  to  earn  their 
own  living ;  and  yet,  when  this  statement  is  made, 
the  women  of  New  York  must  realize  that  in  the 
city  of  New  York  there  is  no  provision  for  the 
working-girls  of  the  city  to  obtain  an  advanced 
education.  The  dty  maintains  an  evening  high 
school  for  boys,  but  none  for  girls. 

Certainly  there  is  in  the  women's  clubs  of  this 
country  the  material  to  regenerate  the  educa- 
tional life  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
exist.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  often  much  of  the  time 
spent  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  subjects 
on  which  libraries  already  exist ;  that  a  woman 
should  be  encouraged  to  use  up  her  vital  and 
mental  forces  in  preparing  a  paper  on  »ubjects 
that  have  already  received  the  consideration  of 
the  masters  of  the  art  of  expression.  That  very 
same  group  of  women  will  know  little,  if  any- 
thing, of  the  government  of  the  city  or  commu- 
nity of  which  they  are  a  part ;  they  will  lend  their 
names  to  orgamzations  of  philanthropic  and 
charitable  work  that  are  an  absolute  waste  and 
often  a  menace  to  our  civilization ;  and  yet,  from 
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lack  of  thon^t,  from  the  halnt  of  not  gcnng  to 
the  root  of  things,  they  cherish  the  belief  that 
they  are  doing  their  duty.  Orguuxation  is  a 
watchword  of  die  time  in  which  we  lire.  It  is  a 
pity  that  we  could  not  change  this  and  say,  Organ- 
isation after  examination.  Often  oigauiization, 
which  involves  money,  time,  and  friction,  could 
be  saved  if  a  little  examination  preceded  the 
organization.  Women  are  growing  more  helpful 
to  community  life  every  year.  The  increased 
number  of  coU^e  graduates  who  come  as  leaven 
to  our  social  and  intellectual  life  each  year  tends 
to  raise  the  standards  of  work  and  of  its  execution. 
It  is  this  leaven  which  will  change  the  woman's 
dub  from  the  semi-social  and  s«iii-literary  body 
to  the  active  organization  dealing  with  the  prac 
tical  questions  of  civilization.  The  influence  that 
goes  out  from  a  woman's  dub  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. Before  a  dub  of  tenement-house  mothers 
recently  the  subject  of  the  munidpal  ownership 
of  gas  was  discussed.  The  speaker,  before  she 
sat  down,  said :  **  I  want  every  woman  here  who  is 
willing  to  talk  up  this  matter  to  her  husband  to- 
night to  please  raise  her  hand,"  when  one  of  the 
members  rose  with  an  engaging  smile  and  said, 
••  That's  not  necessary ;  we  tdl  Siem  every  word 
that  b  said  when  we  get  home."  Probably  this 
represents  the  result  of  the  majority  of  women's 
dubs  in  this  countrr,  and  it  is  because  of  this 
that  their  practical  mterest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
community,  their  practical  discussion  of  the 
affiairB  of  the  community,  wfll  tend  to  increase 
the  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  dtizens. 

Everybody  knows  that  all  law  that  goes  on  the 
statute-books  in  advance  of  educated  public  senti- 
ment is  a  failure,  and  everybodv  knows  that  as  soon 
as  public  sentiment  is  roused  m  favor  of  any  act  kA 
legislation,  whether  it  be  on  the  statute-books 
or  to  be  placed  there,  that  law  becomes  of 
active  value  in  the  life  of  the  community.  As 
soon  as  women  learn  to  deal  carefully  with  the 
subject  of  legislation,  watching  its  course  through 
the  daily  papers,  knowing  why  a  law  is  passed, 
carefully  studying  the  arguments  advanced  fot 
and  against  it,  and  then  bringing  this  knowledge 
for  further  discussion  before  the  club,  we  shall 
cease  to  have  in  the  community  the  passive  dtizen, 
that  menace  to  American  dviUzation. 

School  Luncheons 
Two  years  ago  the  Boston  School  Board  en- 
courag^  the  establishment  of  cheap  luncheons 
in  the  schools.  Up  to  the  present  time  this  has 
been  considered  an  experiment.  It  is  now  cou- 
ched that  the  experimental  stage  is  passed,  and 
that  cheap,  nutntious  school  luncheons  are  a 
success.  The  luncheons  served  cost  five  and  ten 
cents.  The  management  encourage  the  ten-cent 
luncheon.  For  ten  cents  soups  are  served,  bread, 
butter,  and  crackers  and  a  light  cake,  and  ice- 
cream, fresh  fruits,  and  milk  or  cocoa.  In  Somer- 
ville,  Mass.,  luncheons  are  served  that  cost  from 
two  to  ten  cents.  Two  cents  buys  a  glass  of 
milk  or  a  cup  of  cocoa  and  a  sandwich  made  of 
good  bread.  The  enemy  of  the  cheap  school 
luncheons  is  the  pieman.  In  Boston  the  pieman's 
wagon  is  a  daily  visitor  at  the  schools.  In  Fitch- 
burg  the  cheap  school  luncheons  are  a  success. 
At  Manchester,  N.  H.,  the  struggle  between  the 
pieman  and  the  nutritious,  cheap  school  luncheon 
managers  was  very  severe,  but  the  luncheon  man- 


agers were  triumphant,  and  the  dieap,  notxitivc 
school  luncheon  is  wdl  established  in  that  atf. 
Good  Oovenment  Qub  £,  of  New  Yock  OCj, 
whidi  gives  its  attention  to  die  pubfic  schooh  ot 
the  dty  and  the  school  life  of  the  cfaildfea,  bis 
advocated  that,  under  the  new  charter,  aalooM, 
tobacco  and  camdy  stores  shonkl  not  be  tocated 
within  two  hundred  feet  of  the  schools. 

Often  a  woman  untrained  in  any  (firectioik  ex- 
cept that  of  housekeepmg  and  cooking  is  ssd- 
doily  thrown  on  her  own  tesources.  It  would  be 
worth  the  experiment  to  put  such  a  womaa  ta 
charge  of  a  small  store  in  the  vidnity  of  thi 
schools  in  the  poorer  districts  where  luncheon 
from  the  New  En^and  Kitchen  could  be  sold  to 
the  children.  The  truth  is  that  preventive  woik 
that  has  no  thrilling  or  picturesque  side  does  lot 
attract  much  monev  or  capital.  Selling  nutritive 
food  to  little  schooi-childien,  who  are  fed  for  tke 
most  part  on  bread  and  coffee,  is,  on  the  snifacc 
commonplace,  and  not  particulariy  interestiag. 
If  the  children  are  starving,  or  there  is  any  thnl 
about  thdr  experience,  capital  and  hdp  ut 
forthcoming.  To  add  to  the  nutritive  food  tk 
dement  of  refinement  in  the  way  the  food  is 
served  comes  when  the  intdligent  people  of  tbe 
communis  realize  the  moral  rdation  betwees 
beauty  and  every-day  life.  A  bunch  oi  floveis 
has  been  known  to  keep  a  clean  taUedoth  on  tbe 
table  as  long  as  the  flowers  lasted.  How  can  oee 
know  the  desirability  of  that  which  is  unknowi? 
There  is  no  use  kA  driving  from  the  vicinity  of 
schools  the  candy-shops  unless  we  put  in  tbeir 
places  a  better  thing  to  win  the  children's  pea- 
nies.  Pennies  they  have,  and  many  of  then. 
Train  them  to  buy  that  which  is  at  once  attiacf 
ive  and  palatable. 

A  New  Municipal  Organisation 

A  Tree- Planting  Association  has  been  ofgsn* 
ized  in  New  York  City.  The  Assodation  will  be 
organized  with  twdve  or  more  members  on  a 
block,  who  will  form  a  local  dub  under  the  Asso- 
ciation. A  tree-planting  association  may,  in  tbis 
dty,  fail  to  plant  trees,  but  it  certainly  will  encoor- 
age  the  planting  of  window-boxes,  the  fendng  of 
unused  lots,  tbe  painting  of  fences  to  the  ezdo* 
'  sion  of  posters,  and  the  general  care  ol  the  pabbc 
street.  Back  yards  will  assume  some  rdation  to  tbe 
general  good  of  the  communitv,  and  trees,  vines, 
and  flowers  will  find  place  in  tnem.  The  childreo 
will  be  taught  to  care  for  the  appearance  of  tbe 
block,  and  chalk-marks  and  oUier  defacements 
will  soon  disappear,  the  result  of  new-bom  one 
pride. 

Bread  and  Milk  Standards 

The  report  to  the  Agricultural  Departmoit  at 
Washington  from  New  Jersey,  based  on  rtceat 
investigations  as  to  quality  and  quantity  of  tbe 
milk  and  bread  supply  of  that  State,  indicates 
that  a  bread  standard  must  be  estabUsbed. 
The  report  places  the  baker's  profit  for  labor  and 
distribution  at  1 16  per  cent  The  cost  of  a  band 
of  flour  is  four  dollars ;  the  report  states  that  94 
per  cent,  of  other  ingredients  are  added  to  tbe 
flour,  making  the  cost  to  the  consumer  |10.74. 
The  report  states  that  the  nutritive  quality  of  tbe 
milk  varied  so  greatly  that  it  would  be  &rer  to 
charge  the  consumer  on  the  quality  of  tbe  nift 
than  to  establish  a  uniform  rate* 
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District 


NAME    OF    DISTRICT. 


New  York  City,  UrooUlynt  Loo« 
_-_**  n  d_Stn  lenJUl  an  d  w^^ie  w^  J  e  r  h  rT» 
NewYork  State  (outride  orW  V.  ray, 

_J3rf)okhjn,  L^uff  and  Siaten  I$lan<U), 


Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Jlary- 
landf  Went  Vlraip>a  nn<l  ■)■■. 
trict  of  <  olambfa. 


_gL_LTheJNpw  Knglahd  Stntew. 
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fjiUv  Bo«t<io  and  New  York.  Fined  with  IJartf  .td 
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Next  IjnrffCMt  Nniubem  of  coa- 
pons  from  the  district  ju  wblch  they 
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Special  bicyclp,  price  ^HMJ.iN). 
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soap  In  deal 
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of  Lever  Brothers,  Ltd.,  sad  their  i 


led.     Emplojees 


bsrrsd  from  competinff. 

4.  A  printed  I  iBt  of  Winners  In  Oompetltor*s  districi 
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Tie  Massacliisetts  Mutual  Life  iDsnraDce  Coiaej 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  3J,  IB96 


Rec^eipta  In  18961 

Premiums $3^10^768J0 

Interest  and  rents, 80U99.U 

From  death  claims  to  be  held  by  Company  and  paid  by  installments  (this  item  included  in  liabilities) ,     .  60,42L23 

Total  receipts, ^.^2^.06 

Dlstouraemeiita  in  18961  """""" 

Death  claims  (less  $35,000 re-insurance), $i,01i,47iJ2 

Matured  Endowments. 104,51  S.00 

Surplus  returned  to  poiicT-holders  in  dividends, 482,549.90 

Surrendered  and  canceled  policies,            .                             .                                       .  165,894.88 

Total  payments  to  policy-holders, |1;964,4J110 
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Loans  secured  by  collateral 678,9ia00 

Loans  secured  by  assignment  of  Company's  policies 1377,571.00 

Loans  to  Corporations 505J310O 

United  States  bonds. 120,00a03 

Massachusetts  State  bonds 100,000.00 

City,  County,  Township,  and  other  bonds, 2.606^24176 

Raflroidbonds, 2^<796.25 

Gas  and  Water  bonds 382.627.50 

Raikoad  and  other  stocks, l,4i8.132JS 

Bank  stocks, 67,776.00 

Real  estate  Oncluding  home  office  building), S40,2Sa42 

Premium  notes  on  policies  in  force,           .........  €99,98&29 

Cash  on  hand  and  m  banks, 516^40473 

Net  deferred  and  uncollected  premiums, 534,896^81 

Interest  and  rents  accrued,              . 330^699.69 

Total  assets ^18,546^.% 

UaMliaeax 

Reserve  by  Massachusetts  standard. ^16,917,466u00 

Claims  for  death  losses  and  matured  endowments  in  process  of  adjustment,       .          .          .  95,254.64 

Balance  of  installment  policy  death  claims  not  yet  due, 75436^01 

Unpaid  dividends,  due  and  to  become  due 112,030.83 

Premiums  paid  in  advance,             ...                   ......  5,206.84 
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|HEN  the  Pacific  Funding  Bill 
was  pending,  its  advocates 
said  that  the  Government 
must  either  accept  its  provis- 
ions and  extend  its  loan  to 
the  roads  for  eighty-odd  years  at  two  per 
cent  interest,  or  else  pay  off  the  first 
mortgage  bonds  and  take  possession  of 
the  roads.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the 
hiU  defeated  than  its  advocates  began  to 
urge  other  alternatives.  One  of  these  has 
been  accepted  by  Attorney-General  Har- 
mon. After  some  negotiations  with  the 
Reorganization  Committee  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  an  agreement  has  been  reached  by 
which  immediate  steps  will  be  taken  to 
foreclose  the  mortgage  upon  this  road 
and  sell  the  property  at  public  auction. 
The  debt  of  the  Union  Pacific  to  the 
Government  is  now  $69,000,000.  The 
Reorganization  Committee  has  guaran- 
teed the  Attorney-General  that  the  road 
shall  bring  at  auction  such  a  sum  as 
will  give  the  Government  $45,750,000.  If 
the  property  brings  at  the  auction  more 
diat  the  sum  guaranteed,  the  Government 
is  to  have  the  benefit.  Attorney-General 
Harmon  commends  this  arrangement  on 
the  ground  diat  it  will  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment theoriginal  principal  of  the  Union 
Paci6c  bonds  and  three  and  one-third  per 
cent  simple  interest  thereon  from  the 
date  of  their  issue.  He  does  not  bring 
out  the  fact  that  the  Government  has  all 
along  been  paying  six  per  cent  interest 
on  these  bonds,  and  that  the  total  sum 
paid  out  exceeds  by  over  $23,000,000  the 
sum  which  the  Reorganization  Commit- 
tee offers  to  pay  back.  The  effort  of  the 
Attorney-General  to  make  the  bargain 
appear  an  attractive  one  to  the  Govern- 
ment has  perhaps  created  new  prejudice 
against  it  Some  members  of  Congress 
dedare  that  the  Attomey-General  has  no 
i^t  to  dispose  of  the  road  in  the  man- 


ner proposed.  The  present  law,  they  say, 
provides  that  unless  the  debt  is  paid  in 
full,  the  Attorney-General  must  foreclose 
the  Government's  mortgage  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  pay  off  the  prior 
liens.  Upon  this  legal  question  we  have 
no  definite  opinion  to  express.  It  would 
seem  that  the  right  to  dispose  of  the 
property  belonged  to  Congress,  and  that 
Congress  should  decide  whether  the  roads 
should  be  sold  or  held.  But,  whatever 
decision  is  reached,  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  Union  Pacific  can  be  sold 
on  terms  more  favorable  than  the  Fund- 
ing Bill  proposed. 


The  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  Bill  has  brought  out  some 
important  facts.  The  bill  calls  for  a 
guarantee  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
of  the  company's  bonds  up  to  $100,000,- 
000,  and  a  subscription  by  the  United 
States  for  $70,000,000  worth  of  stock, 
with  a  resulting  nominal  control  over  the 
undertaking.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  estimate  of  the  Government 
engineers,  who  have  made  a  partial  ex- 
amination of  the  route  and  plans,  is  that 
$135,000;000  would  be  needed,  while  the 
officers  of  the  company  assert  that  the  cost 
would  be  only  between  $60,000,000  and 
$80,000,000.  Senator  Turpie  pointed  out 
this  and  other  discrepancies,  asserting, 
for  instance,  that  the  rights  of  the  com- 
pany were  not  worth  acquiring,  that  it  had 
no  land  title,  but  a  mere  license  to  do 
the  work,  and  that  the  existing  railway 
owned  by  th^  company  is  partly  under 
water,  built  on  rotten  ties,  and  over- 
grown with  tropical  vegetation.  That  no 
adequate  knowledge  is  before  Congress 
as  to  the  probable  cost  and  engineering 
difficulties  is  perfectly  apparent  More 
than  this,  it  now  appears,  through  a  ccm- 
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muuication  from  Mr.  Roderiguez,  Minis- 
ter at  Washington  from  the  new  confed- 
eration known  as  the  Greater  Republic 
of  Central  America,  that  Nicaragua  holds 
that  the  contract  between  itself  and  the 
Maritime  Canal  Company  stands  squarely 
in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  now  under  consideration.  It 
is  one  thing  to  believe  that  a  Nicaragua 
Canal  is  the  true  route  for  interoceanic 
communication,  and  to  hold  that  such  a 
canal  should  be  under  the  control  of  this 
country ;  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to 
demand  that  the  United  States  should  go 
into  partnership  with  the  present  com- 
pany. The  history  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
ways furnishes  all  needed  comment  on 
this  kind  of  partnership.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  for  our  Government,  through 
a  competent  commission  of  experts,  to 
find  out  whether  the  general  plan  is  prac- 
tical and  what  it  would  cost ;  then,  if  the 
time  is  ripe,  let  the  canal  be  made  by  the 
United  States  and  owned  by  the  United 
States.  We  want  no  Panama  Canal 
scandal  here,  nor  do  we  want  any  semi- 
partnerahip  in  the  dark  with  a  commer- 
cial company.  If  the  thing  is  worth  do- 
ing, let  it  be  done  in  a  straightforward 
way  with  sound  financial  and  engineering 
management. 


The  exciting  Senatorial  contest  in  Illi- 
nois has  ended  in  the  election  of  Con- 
gressman William  £.  Mason,  in  whose 
favor  Aldermin  Madden  retired.  It  must 
not  be  thought,  however,  that  Mr.  Mason's 
election  was  a  victory  for  the  Madden 
forces.  These  transferred  their  support 
to  Congressman  Lorimer,  of  Chicago, 
who  has  been  the  very  center  of  the 
Republican  ring  in  that  plare.  The  rejec- 
tion of  Lorimer  was  a  second  and  most 
important  defeat  for  the  machine.  Con- 
gressman Mason  was  not,  indeed,  regarded 
as  the  best  of  the  candidates  before  the 
Legislature.  His  intellectual  and  moral 
standing  was  about  half-way  between  that 
of  Mr.  Hitt  at  the  top,  and  Messrs.  Mad- 
den and  Lorimer  at  the  bottom.  Anti- 
monopolists  criticise  him  severely  for 
alleged  service  of  corporations  while 
holding  public  office,  and  moralists  crit- 
icise him  severely  for  the  coarseness  of 
his  wit ;  but  both  classes  rejoice  over  his 
victory  as  against  that  of  the  Chicago 


ring.'  The  defeat  of  the  latter  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  the  Municipal 
Voters'  League  of  Chicago — ^the  organi- 
zation which  did  such  effective  work  in 
the  last  Aldermanic  campaign.  It  pub- 
lished in  full  Madden's  record  in  the 
Common  Council,  and  aroused  the  con- 
science of  the  State  against  him  and  the 
machine  back  of  him.  This  work  of  the 
League  was  vigorously  supported  by  the 
McKinley  press  of  the  State,  which 
pointed  out  with  great  effectiveness  that 
Madden  and  Lorimer  and  the  machine  sup 
porting  them  were  part  of  the  inter-State 
combination  which  fought  so  fiercely  to 
prevent  Mr.  McKinley's  nomination.  The 
contest  settled  down  to  one  between  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  party 
and  the  professional  politicians  who 
have  assumed  dictatorship.  The  result, 
as  one  prominent  Chicagoan  writes  us, 
"  must  be  considered  a  very  notable  oc- 
currence. It  is  one  of  the  first  laps  of  a 
rising  tide  of  municipal  conscience." 


The  Senatorial  elections  in  other  States 
last  week  were,  happily,  less  exciting, 
because  less  perilous.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  was  in  North  Carolina, 
where  Senator  Pritchard  was  re-elected 
by  a  bare  majority,  due  to  a  combination 
between  the  Republicans  and  a  portion 
of  the  Populists,  who  owed  their  seats  in 
the  Legislature  to  Republican  support 
Although  Senator  Pritchard  is  pledged  to 
vote  with  the  Populists  on  the  silver  and 
currency  questions,  he  will  support  any 
tiiriff  measure  the  Republican  party  agrees 
upon,  and  his  vote,  together  with  that  of 
Senator  McEnery,the  protectionist  Demo- 
crat from  Louisiana — the  old  leader  of 
the  pro-lottery  forces — gives  the  high- 
tariff  advocates  control  of  the  Senate.  In 
Delaware  the  free-silver  men  have  won 
an  unexpected  victory  in  the  election  of 
General  Kenney  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Addicks  to  Colonel 
Dupont.  There  may  be  an  effort  among 
Republican  Senators  to  reverse  their  de- 
cision that  Colonel  Dupont  has  not  been 
duly  elected  to  the  seat,  but  such  a  re- 
versal is  not  probable.  The  election  of 
General  Kenney  as  against  the  anti-silver 
candidate,  Mr.  Saulsbury,  is  said  to  have 
been  due  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bryan. 
In   Kansas   the   Populists   have   retired 
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Senator  PefiFer,  and  elected  in  his  place 
W.  A.  Harris,  formerly  Congressman-at- 
large  from  Kansas,  and  the  unquestioned 
leader  of  the  conservative  wing  of  the 
Populist  party  in  that  State.  Colonel 
Harris  is  a  Virginian  by  birth,  and  was  an 
officer  in  the  Confederate  army.  His 
election  as  Senator  from  Kansas  is  per- 
haps the  most  striking  illustration  yet 
offered  of  the  disappearance  of  old  issues 
from  the  political  norizon  in  the  West. 
In  Indiana,  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  the 
temporary  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  has  been  elected  to 
succeed  Senator  Voorhees.  Mr.  Fair- 
banks is  the  first  rich  man  to  represent 
Indiana  in  the  Senate.  He  seems  to 
stand  high  in  the  regard  of  all  classes. 
The  re-election  of  Senators  Piatt,  of  Con- 
necticut, Gallinger,  of  New  Hampshire, 
Jones,  of  Arkansas,  Hansbrough,  of  North 
Dakota,  Vest,  of  Missouri,  and  Teller,  of 
Colorado,  was  practically  uncontested. 


Governor  Pingree's  message  to  the 
Michigan  Legislature  fairly  bristles  with 
suggestions  of  reform.  For  the  over- 
throw of  bossism  he  urges  the  South 
Carolina  system  of  direct  primaries. 
Nomination  by  conventions,  he  points  out, 
means  nomination  by  active  politicians 
and  by  the  private  interests  which  em- 
ploy them.  He  would  have  the  names  of 
candidates  at  the  primaries  printed  upon 
an  Australian  ballot,  and  th  is  enable 
all  the  voters  to  take  part  in  the  prima- 
ries, with  the  same  assurance  of  fair  play 
they  now  have  at  the  regular  elections. 
In  regard  to  taxation.  Governor  Pingree 
recalls  the  observation  made  by  his  pred- 
ecessor. Governor  Winans,  in  1891,  that 
the  property  of  corporations  taxed  under 
special  laws  is  not  burdened  half  as 
heavily  as  the  property  of  individuals 
taxed  under  the  general  law.  Governor 
Pingree  states  that  this  abuse  remains 
uniectiBed.  The  railroads  of  Michigan,  he 
says,  are  paying  less  than  one-quarter  of 
one  per  cent  on  the  estimated  cost  of  their 
property.  He  recommends  that  they  be 
assessed  by  the  State  Board  and  taxed  at 
the  same  rate  as  private  property-owners. 
In  Indiana,  where  this  system  is  em- 
ployed, the  railroad<<,  with  an  aggregate 
value  less  t'  an  those  of  Michigan,  pay 
three  times  as  much  yeariy  into  die  pub- 


lic treasury.  In  regard  to  railroads.  Gov- 
ernor Pingree  further  recommends  that 
passenger  fares  be  everywhere  reduced  to 
two  cents  a  mile.  He  urges  that  if 
through  passengers  are  entitled  to  this 
rate,  local  passengers  are  also.  The  cost 
of  serving  the  latter  is  no  greater  than 
the  cost  of  serving  the  former.  In  regard 
to  corporations  enjoying  municipal  fran- 
chises. Governor  Pingree  makes  a  series 
of  rec  .mmendations  by  which  service  at 
reasonable  rates  may  be  secured  through- 
out the  thirty-year  period  for  which  the 
franchises  are  granted.  The  public,  he 
urges,  should  reserve  the  right  to  regulate 
charges;  should  require  that  the  plant 
be  constructed  under  public  supervision 
so  that  the  actual  cost  shall  be  known ; 
should  forbid  the  issue  of  bonds  to  an 
amount  greater  than  half  the  cost  of  the 
plant;  should  require  the  corporation  to 
make  public  its  accounts;  should  provide 
that  no  new  franchise  be  granted  before 
the  expiration  of  the  old;  and,  finally, 
should  forbid  the  granting  of  franchises 
without  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
voters. 


While  bills  to  establish  the  referendum 
are  meeting  with  defeat  after  defeat  the 
principle  of  the  referendum  is  quietly 
making  headway.  In  a  very  literal  sense, 
its  kingdom  is  being  established  without 
observation.  Almost  unnoticed  by  the 
daily  press,  the  principle  of  the  referen- 
dum was  tried  on  a  very  comprehensive 
scale  in  many  of  the  Western  States  at 
the  recent  elections.  In  California,  the 
woman's  suffrage  amendment,  previously 
reported  upon,  was  but  one  of  half  a 
dozen  measures  submitted  to  the  voters. 
The  results  upon  the  others  have  at  last 
been  tabulated,  and  run  as  follows: 
Amendment  I.,  to  abandon  the  California 
plan  of  taxing  mortgages  as  a  part  interest 
in  the  estate  mortgaged,  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  63,000  for  to  162,000  ag^nst 
The  wealthier  classes  generally  favored 
the  amendment,  and  urged  that  if  mort- 
gages were  exempted  from  taxation  the 
debtors  could  borrow  on  better  terms. 
The  small  property  owners,  however,  as 
a  class,  took  the  position  that  the  owner 
of  the  mortgage  is  in  fact  a  part  owner 
of  the  property  mortgaged,  and  must  be 
taxed  as  such,  or  else  he  is  permitted  to 
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"  dodge  "  his  share  of  the  public  burdens. 
Amendment  11.,  to  permit  the  use  of  vot- 
ing machines,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
121,000  to  78,000.  Amendment  III.,  to 
limit  the  liability  of  corporations  to  their 
creditors,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  82,000 
to  109,000.  Amendments  IV.  and  V., 
granting  increased  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment to  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  were 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  36,000  in  a  vote 
of  176,000.  Amendment  VI.,  providmg 
for  woman's  suffrage,  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  26,000  in  a  vote  of  246,000. 
Upon  most  of  the  amendments  the  vote 
was  about  thirty  per  cent  short  of  that 
cast  for  Presidential  electors.  Except 
upon  the  question  of  woman's  suffrage, 
the  immigrant  voters  in  the  large  cities 
generally  failed  to  express  their  prefer- 
ences. In  California,  as  in  New  York 
two  years  before,  the  referendum  seemed 
to  carry  with  it  its  own  educational  quali- 
fication. Those  who  had  no  opinions 
on  the  measures  submitted  left  the  de- 
cision to  those  who  had.  In  Washing- 
ton, Montana,  Idaho,  and  Colorado  the 
constitutional  amendments  submitted 
were  of  less  importance,  and  brought 
out  smaller  votes.  In  all  cases,  how- 
ever, the  decisions  were  at  once  accepted 
as  showing  what  public  sentiment  de- 
manded upon  the  measures  in  question. 
The  only  point  of  National  interest  which 
they  brought  out  was  the  disposition  of 
the  voters  to  vote  "  no  "  when  they  were 
in  doubt.  As  a  rule,  American  voters  are 
conservative. 


The  past  week  has  been  an  interesting 
one  in  its  reflex  of  the  world's  opinion  on 
the  arbitration  treaty  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States.  In  this  coun- 
try the  interest  has  naturally  been  cen- 
tered at  Washington,  and,  we  regret  to 
say,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  growing 
irritation  in  the  Senate,  first  on  account 
of  personal  opposition  to  President  Cleve- 
land and  Secretary  Olney,  secondly  on 
account  of  what  is  known  as  '*  Senatorial 
dignity,"  and  only  lastly  on  account  of 
any  genuine  objections  to  the  treaty  it- 
self. Regarding  Senatorial  dignity  the 
most  caustic  remarks  were  made  by  Mr. 
Hoar,  who  said : 

'*  A  good  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  in 
^  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa<;hi|sett8 


—clergymen,  members  of  business  organizations, 
and  highly  esteemed  private  citizens — are  writing 
letters  to  their  Senators  and  are  making  other 
public  utterances  urging  the  very  prompt,  rapid 
ratification  of  the  proposed  treaty  with  Great 
Britain.  But,  with  all  respect,  it  seems  to  me  that 
these  gentlemen  forget  that  this  is  a  treaty  still 
in  progress  of  negotiation;  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  is  a  part  of  the  treaty-making 
power  in  this  country ;  that  its  action  is  a  part  of 
the  diplomatic  action  of  the  United  States ;  and 
that  it  is  very  poor  diplomacy,  when  we  are  still 
engaged  in  such  a  negotiation  with  England,  and 
when  the  action  of  this  country  is  stiU  inchoate, 
to  have  learned,  eloquent,  heated,  impatient  utter- 
ances coming  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  and 
from  college  halls,  urging  particular  action  on  the 
diplomatic  representatives  of  the  United  States." 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  letters 
of  counsel'  to  Senators  have  been  too  im- 
perative, and  the  irritation  of  Senator 
Hoar  at  the  indications  of  public  distrust 
of  the  Senate  is  not  imnatural.  But  it  is 
the  truth,  however  disagreeable  it  may  be 
for  Senators  to  learn  it,  that  the  Senate 
no  longer  possesses  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  public  which  it  once  en- 
joyed. A  Senate  which  could  not  wait  a 
week  to  discuss  a  Venezuelan  message 
which  threatened  war  with  England 
need  not  be  surprised  if  its  deliberation 
over  a  treaty  which  promises  enduring 
peace  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 
Letters  and  telegrams  addressed  to  Sen- 
ators should  be  in  form  neither  manda- 
tory nor  threatening;  but  the  protest 
which  they  have  given  rise  to  is  rather  a 
reason  for  sending  them  on  in  still  greater 
numbers,  as  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
desire.  The  cordial  and  prompt  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  as  it  now  stands  is  far 
more  important  than  any  amendments 
which  dangerous  delays  might  secure. 


That  the  public  sentiment  of  this  coun- 
try has  already  ratified  this  treaty  we 
cannot  doubt.  In  the  East  there  is  but 
one  voice.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
chief  disaffection  might  be  found  in  the 
Northwestern  States,  but  the  principal 
journal  of  that  region,  the  St  Paul 
'*  Pioneer  Press,"  says : 

**  It  is  incomprehensible  that  American  Senatois 
should  hesitate  about  confirming  so  beneficent  a 
treaty,  either  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  Russia 
or  on  account  of  a  senseless  Anglophobia  which 
has  long  been  cultivated  in  this  countnr  by  cer- 
tain elements  for  no  good  purpose,  or  nom  the 
still  meaner  motive  of  an  unwillingness  to  put 
another  feather  in  Mr.  Olney's  cap.  The  hearty 
approval  Qf  the  Boards  pf  Trad«  m  th^  metropo- 
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Us  and  other  cities,  the  cordial  expressions  of 
several  State  Legislatures,  and  the  almost  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  pulpit  and  press,  every- 
where indicate  unmistakably  the  trend  of  pubhc 
sentiment.** 


Turning  to  England,  we  find  the  reali- 
zation of  Stuart  Mill's  dream  in  the 
unreserved  indorsement  by  his  coimtry- 
men  of  intemationararbitration.  Mill's 
idea  was  that  all  of  the  great  civilized 
powers  should  combine  and  insist  on 
this  method  of  settling  their  quarrels.  If 
some  obstinate  State  should  refuse  arbi- 
tration and  take  to  war,  then  all  the  other 
powers  should  turn  their  arms  against  it. 
On  the  Continent,  even  more  than  in 
Great  Britain,  the  burdens  of  war  are 
pressing,  and  a  guarantee  in  the  form 
of  such  a  treaty  as  we  have  just  made,  of 
a  delay  of  months  between  the  beginning 
of  the  cause  of  quarrel  and  the  actual  be- 
ginning of  hostilities,  would  be  welcomed 
everywhere  as  a  relief  from  an  intolerable 
load.  It  would  no  longer  be  necessary 
to  have  forces  capable  of  mobilization  at 
the  shortest  notice.  In  France  the  opin- 
ion of  the  "ficlair"  that  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  present  a  noble 
example  which  deserves  to  be  followed 
by  Europe  (but  especially  by  France  and 
the  United  States)  finds  almost  universal 
acceptance,  there  being  but  a  few  voices 
Kke  that  of  the  "  Soleil,"  which  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  treaty  is  purely  of 
Anglo-Saxon  interest,  and  is  not  inspired 
by  the  idea  of  universal  peace.  The 
Austrian  press  is  even  more  emphatic  in 
its  commendation,  the  "  Fremdenblatt " 
remarking :"  It  is  to  be  noted  as  most 
gratifying  that  the  year  after  a  sharp  mani- 
festation of  Anglo-American  differences  a 
treaty  of  such  a  peaceful  tendency  has 
been  framed.''  In  Germany  we  have  to 
do  with  a  bureaucratic  press  paralyzed 
by  the  fear  of  IkstmajesUy  or  insult  to  the 
Emperor.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the 
official  "  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zei- 
tung  "  thinks  that  the  European  Powers 
are  not  likely  to  follow  the  example  set 
by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
It  declares  that  ordinary  diplomacy  will 
suffice  to  settle  monetary  disputes,  while 
territorial  questions  are  of  very  different 
importance  to  Europe  from  what  they  are 
to  England  and  America,  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  ocean.    While  the  Russian 


press  has  not  taken  this  militaristic  tend- 
ency, yet  the  Russian  Government  has 
been  sufficiently  concerned  to  have  its 
Ambassador  call  upon  Secretary  Olney 
and  inquire  if  the  treaty  amounts  to  a 
treaty  of  offense  and  defense,  and  if  it  in 
any  way  commits  the  two  Governments 
to  an  alliance.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  the  people  are  everywhere 
in  favor  of  arbitration,  in  the  hope  of 
ultimate  disarmament,  while  the  despotic 
powers  discourage  the  first  because  the 
second  would  deprive  them  of  their 
power. 


Brooklyn,  as  well  as  New  York,  is 
moving  vigorously  for  the  establishment 
of  a  public  library,  in  which  so  many 
smaller  places  have  led  the  way.  The 
interesting  and  noteworthy  fact  is  that 
Brooklyn  women  have  been  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  object.  The  printed  list 
of  the  officers  of  "  The  Brooklyn  Public 
Library  Association,"  chartered  for  this 
object  under  the  enabling  act  passed  in 
1892,  contains  the  names  of  women  only. 
They  have  long  held  monthly  meetings  in 
private  houses,  and  the  public  sentiment 
they  have  striven  to  arouse  has  been 
fostered  by  their  unceasing  efforts.  Mayor 
Wurster,  at  a  largely  attended  meeting  in 
the  Academy  of  Music,  January  14,  made 
public  his  nomination  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Association,  as  provided  by  law.  At 
this  meeting  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Craigie,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Association,  was  named  with 
especial  commendation  for  the  vigor  with 
which  imder  her  lead  the  associated 
women  had  pressed  the  undertaking.  A 
Citizens'  Reception  was  given  on  this 
occasion  to  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who, 
as  the  chairman,  ex-Mayor  Boody,  said, 
had  given  nearly  $5,000,000  for  the 
establishment  of  public  libraries.  Mr. 
Carnegie  in  his  address  repeated  his  often 
uttered  declaration  that  the  rich  are 
bound  to  use  their  wealth  as  trustees  for 
the  public  good,  and  that  the  rich  man 
"dies  disgraced"  who  bequeaths  millions 
to  his  children  instead  of  upon  public  en- 
dowments. That  something  is  wrong,  as 
Mr.  Carnegie  said,  in  our  present  methods 
of  recognizing  the  moral  law  that  each  is 
his  brother's  keeper,  and  that  we  are 
merely  trimming  off  the  tops  instead  of 
laying  the  ax  at  the  root  of  social  evils, 
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there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  we  might 
differ  with  him  as  to  what  the  root  of 
the  evil  is. 


The  annual  report  of  State  Comptroller 
Roberts,  of  New  York,  should  receive 
National  attention.  After  pointing  out 
the  conspicuous  failure  of  New  York 
State  to  collect  from  personal  property 
anything  like  its  share  of  the  public  bur- 
dens, the  Comptroller  urges  this  State  to 
follow  the  example  of  England  and  ttie 
Australian  colonies  by  making  the  tax 
on  inheritances  a  progressive  one.  Re- 
ferring to  the  Gould  estate  by  way  of 
illustration,  he  reminds  the  L^slature 
that  during  Mr.  Gould's  life  his  personal 
property  was  assessed'  at  only  $500,000, 
but  "  when  the  great  equalizer  Death  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene  and  forced  a 
settlement  of  the  estate,"  it  was  found  to 
be  worth  $74,000,000.  It  is,  as  a  rule, 
the  largest  estates  which  escape  their 
share  of  taxation  by  the  failure  to  reach 
personal  property  during  the  life  of  its 
possessors.  A  progressive  inheritance 
tax  is,  therefore,  merely  the  righting  of 
an  obvious  wrong  now  inflicted  upon  the 
holders  of  medium  and  small  estates. 
Still  another  reason  urged  by  the  Comp- 
troller in  favor  of  an  increase  in  the 
inheritance  taxes  u(k)n  large  estates,  par- 
ticularly of  personal  property,1s  that  many 
of  these  estates  "  owe  their  very  existence 
to  favors  conferred  by  Government" 
Upon  this  point  he  says  : 

"The  Government  throws  its  strong  ann 
around  the  capitalist  in  the  shape  of  a  protective 
tariff ;  it  gives  the  inventor  exclusive  rights  in  the 
way  of  a  patent  covering  a  long  series  of  years ; 
it  gives  him  and  his  friends  special  privileges 
in  the  shape  of  a  corporation  charter,  whereby 
they  combine  large  amounts  of  capital,  and  thus 
conduct  a  vastly  more  successful  business  than 
they  could  if  acting  individually ;  it  gives  them 
the  right  of  eminent  domain,  by  which  they  gov- 
ern the  interests  of  the  individual,  whether  he 
likes  it  or  not;  it  grants  them  limited  liability 
as  memt>ers  of  the  corporation ;  it  permits  them 
to  issue  bonds  and  borrow  money  on  them  for 
long  periods,  something  an  individual  cannot  do ; 
it  protects  them  in  their  corporate  rights  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  civil  and  military  law  ;  it  pro- 
tects the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  and  other  profes- 
sional men  from  uneducated  and  unskilled  com- 
petition, by  requiring  a  thorough  course  of  study 
and  a  qualifying  examination.*' 

This  argument,  coming  from  a  prominent 
Republican  official,  furnishes  further  evi- 


dence that  the  Republican  majority  at 
the  recent  election  was  due  merely  to 
opposition  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
and  not  to  hostility  toward  all  efforts  to 
better  the  distribution  of  wealth.  The 
measure  proposed  by  the  Comptroller  is 
that  the  tax  on  direct  inheritances  be  in- 
creased from  1  to  5  per  cent,  when  the 
estate  exceeds  $1,000,000,  from  5  to  10 
per  cent,  when  it  •exceeds  $2,000,000, 
and  from  10  to  15  per  cent  when  it  ex- 
ceeds $3,000,000.  Had  this  system  been 
in  force  during  the  last  four  years,  be 
says,  the  inheritance  tax  would  have 
yielded  $27,700,000  instead  of  $8,700,000. 


The  Murphy  Bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  last  week  provides  for  a  new 
Custom-House  for  New  York  City— a 
needed  measure.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  bill  the  cost  of  the  building  is  not 
to  exceed  $5,000,000.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  new  Custom-House  may  be  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  that 
no  additional  appropriation  will  be 
asked  for  the  building.  It  may  be  for 
the  interest  of  certain  men,  however,  to 
delay  its  completion  as  long  as  possible, 
for  tiiere  is  in  the  bill  a  provision  for  ap- 
pointing a  commission  of  five  persons  at 
an  annual  salary  of  $5,000  each  to  super- 
intend the  construction.  The  bill  names 
the  Commissioners:  Messrs.  George  B. 
Post,  Charles  N.  Taintor,  Edward  F. 
Brown,  James  T.  Kilbreth,  and  Hugh  J. 
Grant  There  is  not  the  slightest  neces- 
sity for  the  appointment  of  any  one  of 
these  persons.  Mr.  Post  is,  it  is  true,  an 
eminent  architect;  but  the  Government  has 
already  a  Supervising  Architect  Of  the 
rest  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  all  active 
politicians,  but  are  not  qualified  for  the 
duties — ^if  there  be  any — of  such  a  Com- 
mission. The  last-named  Commissioner 
is  a  son-in-law  of  Senator  Murphy.  The 
appointment  of  such  "  Commissions " 
is  a  growing  evil.  At  a  time  when  Con- 
gress has  been  justly  criticised  for  ex- 
travagance, it  seems  strange  that  such 
a  sinecure  Commission  should  be  voted, 
wasting  $25,000  a  year,  and  running  no 
one  knows  how  long.  Senator  Pettigrew's 
adverse  criticism  was  entirely  justified. 
We  would  add  that  it  is  just  as  well  to 
call  this  element  of  the  Murphy  Bill  by 
its  right  name — a  job. 
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The  principal  event  in  last  week's  busi- 
ness world  was  the  reduct  on  of  the  Bank 
of  £ngland's  mirimum  rate  of  discount 
from  4  to  3J^  per  cent.  Following  the 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  the  Imperial 
Bank  of  Germany,  it  is  an  indication  of 
the  plethora  of  idle  money.  Beginning  in 
September  last,  the  Bank  of  England's 
rate  was  gradually  advanced  from  two 
per  cent  to  four  per  cent,  in  October, 
where  it  has  since  remained.  It  is  said 
that  the  rate  would  have  been  reduced 
before  this,  had  not  there  been  delusive 
hopes  that  gold  would  go  to  England 
from  this  country.  There  is  increasing 
ease  evident  in  the  European  money  mar- 
kets. In  New  York  City  the  supply  of 
loan  money  continues  large.  Bank  clear- 
ings have  increased,  but  so  have  business 
failures,  including  some  bank  embarrass- 
ments in  thci  West  and  South,  due,  for 
the  most  part,  to  unsound  banking 
methods.  Of  failures  in  1896  we  learn 
from  "  Bradstreet's  "  that  there  has  been 
a  decreasing  ratio  during  the  past  few 
years  in  the  proportion- due  to  lack  of 
capital  and  to  fraudulent  disposition  of 
property,  but  an  increasing  ratio  in  those 
due  to  commercial  crises  and  to  incom- 
petence in  business.  The  market  for 
railway  stocks  and  bonds  records  ad- 
vances. Government  bonds  have  been 
specially  active,  the  new  4's  having 
reached  the  highest  figure  thus  far  for 
that  issue.  General  business  demand  is 
increasing  slowly  in  almost  all  lines,  the 
most  encouraging  feature  being  the  de- 
mand for  wool.  To  offset  this,  however, 
the  Fall  River  Cotton  Manufacturers' 
Association  have  found  such  over-pro- 
duction that  they  have  agreed  to  shut 
d)wn  the  mills  for  the  manufacture  of 
print-cloths  for  two  days  each  week,  pro- 
vided that  they  receive  the  approbation 
of  manufacturers  representing  3,500,000 
spindles.  There  are  about  2,250,000 
spindles  in  Fall  River  of  the  entire  number 
of  four  million  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  print-cloths.  In  the  manufacture  of  all 
kinds  of  cloth  in  the  country,  the  spindles 
number  more  than  sixteen  millions. 


For  the  last  fiscal  year  the  imports 
mto  the  United  States  from  Canada  were 
less  than  six  per  cent,  of  our  whole  im- 
ports^  and  our  exports  to  Canada  were 


less  than  seven  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate 
exports.  This  entire  trade,  however,  rep- 
resented about  two-fifths  of  the  gross  for- 
eign trade  of  the  Dominion.  When  the 
Canadian  Liberals  came  into  power  re- 
cently, they  declared  it  a  part  of  their 
platform  to  use  every  means  in  their 
power  to  bring  about  reciprocity  with  this 
country.  Delegates  from  the  Ottawa  1^- 
islature,  Messrs.  Charlton  and  Farrer, 
have  been  sent  to  Washington  to  inter- 
view the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  It  is  said  that  the  results 
have  not  been  altogether  satisfactory. 
This  is  not  surprising,  since  many  Con- 
gressmen are  prepared  to  restore  McKin- 
ley  duties.  On  this  point  the  lumber 
history  is  interesting.  From  the  small 
consignments  of  six  years  ago  the  exports 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States  have 
increased  fourfold.  The  restoration  of 
the  duty  on  lumber  is  urged,  especially 
by  Caliiornians,  who  claim  that  the  wages 
of  American  lumbermen  and  the  number 
of  their  working  days  have  been  reduced. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Canadian  Liberals 
maintain  that  the  entire  concessions  from 
Canada  will  greatly  enlarge  our  total 
profit.  They  mention  the  following  arti- 
cles with  which  Great  Britain  cannot  com- 
pete with  us :  sewing-machines,  firearms, 
pig  and  bar  iron,  axles  and  springs,  loco- 
motives and  stationary  engines,  paper, 
printing-machines,  clocks  and  watches, 
brass  goods,  carriages,  drugs  and  chemi- 
cals, glass,  boots  and  shoes,  harness,  re- 
fined petroleum,  paints,  oils,  rubber  goods, 
furniture,  and  electrical  apparatus.  Mr. 
Farrer  says  that  the  Liberals  also  propose 
to  put  the  North  Atlantic  fishery  question 
on  a  satisfactory  footing,  and  to  come  to  a 
better  understanding  in  regard  to  wrecking 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  to  the  alien  labor 
law.  No  matter  what  present  decisions  may 
do  or  undo,  the  case  of  commercial  union 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  is 
one  of  manifest  destiny. 


As  if  the  suppression  of  "L'filecteur  " 
and  the  threatening  issues  raised  were 
not  enough,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
of  the  Quebec  diocese  have  taken  another 
step  in  fomenting  religious  discord  in  the 
Dominion.  Archbishop  Begin  has  ad- 
dressed a  circular  letter  to  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  on 
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the  following  Sunday  parts  of  it  were 
read  from  the  Catholic  pulpits  of  Quebec 
city  and  district.  The  letter  is  a  severe 
condemnation  of  Mr.  Lauder's  policy, 
coupled  with  an  appeal  to  the  clergy  for 
support  of  private  Catholic  schools  in 
Manitoba  '*  until  justice  is  rendered  "  to 
the  religious  minority  in  that  Province. 
The  words  quoted  are  significant,  and  in- 
dicate a  determination  to  continue  the 
struggle.  Archbishop  Begin  declares  in 
effect  that  the  Pope  also  condemns  the 
settlement,  since  the  protest  of  Archbishop 
Langevin,  of  Manitoba,  was  made  under 
the  papal  direction.  In  several  churches 
in  Quebec  city  special  orders  had  been 
given  the  priests  not  to  read  that  part  of 
the  letter  referring  to  the  schools,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  disturbances  which 
took  place  when  the  first  mandement  was 
read.  There  were  expressions  of  pop- 
ular dissent,  and  some  respectable  citi- 
zens, after  settling  their  dues  with  the 
church  wardens,  declared  they  would 
never  enter  the  church  again.  Broadly 
viewed,  the  effect  of  the  letter  will  probably 
be  a  continuation  of  the  present  agitation, 
and  the  recurrence  of  the  vexatious 
school  question  in  future  bye-election 
contests.  It  must  also  be  construed  as 
the  threat  of  spiritual  penalties  upon  the 
French  Canadian  members  of  Parliament 
who  refuse  to  desert  Mr.  Laurier  on  this 
question.  The  only  hope  for  the  future 
lies  in  a  resolute  maintenance,  by  the 
French  Catholic  laity  and  their  Parlia- 
mentary representatives,  of  the  attitude 
taken  in  the  elections  last  June ;  and  in 
so  doing  they  will  have  an  increased  sup- 
port of  the  Protestant  vote  in  all  parts  of 
the  Dominion. 


Of  all  Canadian  problems  the  most 
important  in  its  practical  bearings  is  that 
involved  in  immigration  and  the  peopling 
of  the  Northwest.  In  addition  to  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  and  the  related 
question  of  securing  commercial  reciproc- 
ity with  the  United  States,  the  need  of  bet- 
ter immi^^tion  methods  is  attracting  the 
most  anxious  attention.  There  is  ample 
reason  for  it.  The  Dominion  has  thus 
far  witnessed  a  double  failure  in  this 
respect,  inastnuch  as  it  has  been  unable 
either  to  attract  to  its  shores  or  to  keep 
within  its  borders  a  large  number  of  im- 


migrants. The  greater  portion  of  them  have 
come  over  to  us.  The  policy  of  the  late 
Conservative  Government,  together  with 
the  land  privileges  given  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  is  believed  to  be  respon- 
sible for  this.  Lands  were  unwisely 
held  for  sale  when  it  would  have  been 
wise  and  profitable  to  have  given  them 
free  to  good  settlers ;  and  the  practice  of 
reserving  alternate  sections  made  the  life 
of  the  farmer  lonely,  and  discouraged  the 
growth  of  thickly  populated  localities. 
Besides,  the  problem  was  looked  upon  as 
if  it  could  be  settled  by  Government 
advertising,  by  lime-light  lectures,  and 
by  the  transportation  companies.  Immi- 
grants came  by  thousands,  and  found 
themselves  unprepared  for  changed  con- 
ditions, and  did  not  meet  with  sufficient 
direction  and  supervision.  The  new 
Dominion  Administration  will  strive  to 
change  radically  the  old  policy.  Recog- 
nizing that  it  is  from  the  rural  population 
of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Great  Britain, 
that  desirable  immigrants  must  be  ob- 
tained, it  intends  to  pursue  an  organized 
effort  with  the  aim  of  speedy  and  perma- 
nent results.  Agents  and  canvassers  with 
special  knowledge  will  supersede  the  old 
haphazard  way  of  lecturing  and  advertis- 
ing, and  when  the  foreigner  lands  at 
Quebec  or  Montreal  he  will  find  a  gov- 
ernment interpreter  to  meet  him,  a  gov- 
ernment officer  to  direct  and  in  some 
instances  to  accompany  him  to  his  des- 
tination, and  upon  his  arrival  will  have 
the  aid  of  a  government  agent.  Such  are 
the  new  methods  which  it  is  believed  will 
be  put  in  force.  There  will  also  be 
changes  in  the  land  policy.  Wherever 
practicable,  the  practice  of  reserving 
alternate  sections  will  be  done  away  with, 
and  certain  lands  to  be  acquired  by  the 
Government  will  be  devoted  to  free  home- 
steading.  Special  efforts  will  also  be 
made  to  induce  English  tenant  farmers 
with  capital  to  settle  in  the  older  prov- 
inces. Great  things  are  hoped  for  from 
the  new  policy,  especially  in  the  North- 
west. The  rich  valley  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan alone  could  easily  support  a  popula- 
tion of  thirty  millions. 


The  opening  last  week  of  the  third 
session  of  the  present  English  Parliament 
has  been  followed  by  the  usual  pause  be- 
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fore  the  beginning  of  political  and  legis- 
lative cornet.  The  Queen's  speech  re- 
ferred to  the  Turkish  situation  in  some- 
what ambiguous  terms,  to  the  campaign 
against  the  Khalifa  with  congratulation, 
to  the  Venezuelan  discussion  with  con- 
fidence, and  to  the  general  treaty  of  arbi- 
tration between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  with  something  like  enthu- 
siasm. Lord  Salisbury's  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  relation  to  inter- 
national arbitration  was  moderate  and 
hopeful.  We  quote  elsewhere  a  few  lines 
from  the  utterances  of  both  Queen  and 
Prime  Minister.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant political  event  of  the  week  in 
Great  Britain  has  been  the  issuing  of  a 
blue-book  in  regard  to  the  Turkish  situa- 
tion. This  shows  that  Russia,  which  had 
steadily  declined  to  even  admit  the  pos- 
sibility of  considering  coercion  by  the 
Powers  over  the  Sultan,  suddenly  changed 
front  on  November  24,  and  in  a  note 
from  M.  Shishkin  to  Lord  Salisbury 
agreed  to  consider  the  question  of  coer- 
cion if  the  Sultan  should  prove  recalci- 
trant and  if  the  other  Powers  were  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  resorting  to  coercion. 
France  immediately  conciured  in  her 
ally's  change  of  ground,  and  Austria, 
Itsdy,  and  Germany  had  already  agreed 
to  sustain  a  unanimous  decision  by  the 
Powers.  The  step  forward  is  not  a  long 
one.  It  merely  shows  a  desire  to  unite 
in  threatening  the  Sultan.  If  he  con- 
tinues to  disregard  remonstrance  and 
threat,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
present  concord  will  continue.  But  even 
a  possibility  of  positive  and  harmonious 
action  is  welcome. 


Nansen's  recent  achievements  in  Polar 
Sea  exploration  have  done  much  to  point 
out  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  still 
further  advances  into  the  Far  North.  It 
is  now  clear  that  the  final  push  forward 
must  be  made  by  a  small  force  with  boat 
and  sledge,  and  from  a  base  of  provisions 
to  which  rapid  return  can  be  made  before 
the  season  is  too  late.  Lieutenant  Peary 
has  formed  a  plan  which  he  explained 
lately  in  his  address  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  presentation  to  him  of  the  Cullom 
geographical  medal.  He  argues,  with 
apparent  reason,  that  what  Nansen  and 
Jackson  have  reaJly  proved  is  that  neither 


the  Siberian  coast  nor  Franz  Josef  Land 
is  a  good  point  of  departure,  and  that  the 
most  feasible  route  to  the  North  Pole  lies 
in  the  direction  followed  by  the  Ameri- 
can explorers — Kane,  Hayes,  Hall,  and 
Greely — through  Smith  Sound  and  along 
the  northwest  coast  of  Greenland.  Lieu- 
tenant Peary  considers  that  success  in 
this  route  is  merely  a  question  of  time 
and  money.  He  hopes  to  see  a  fund  of, 
say,  $150,000  raised  for  systematic  explo- 
ration. With  this  fund  he  would  pur- 
chase a  ship,  load  it  with  provisions, 
go  to  Whale  Sound,  there  take  on  a 
picked  party  of  Eskimos,  with  dogs,  tents, 
canoes,  etc.,  proceed  thence  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  ship,  and  then  form  a 
storage  camp.  The  ship  having  been 
sent  south,  the  party  would  push  forward 
supplies  by  sledges  through  the  winter 
over  the  frozen  fjords  of  the  northwest 
coast,  the  party  moving  forward  from 
camp  to  camp,  leaving  caches  of  pro- 
/isions  at  each ;  in  the  spring  it  would 
reach  the  northern  end  of  the  North 
Greenland  Archipelago,  at  about  eighty- 
five  degrees  of  latitude.  From  the  last 
base  of  supplies  the  final  dash  forward 
.should  be  made.  The  plan  contemplates 
re-establishing  communications  by  a  re- 
turn of  the  ship  the  second  year,  and  a 
renewed  trial  if  conditions  proved  unfa- 
vorable the  first  year.  An  essential  part 
of  the  idea  is  that  the  party  of  Americans 
should  learn  to  live  and  to  travel  like  the 
Eskimos,  using  snow  huts,  and  imitating 
the  methods  which  experience  of  Arctic 
life  has  naturally  taught  to  the  natives. 
The  scheme  is  reasonable  and  probably 
practicable.  Lieutenant  Peary's  special 
experience  has  trained  him  to  carry  out 
successfully  just  such  an  expedition.  It 
only  remains  to  see  whether  public  inter- 
est in  Arctic  exploration  and  patriotic  de- 
sire that  this  country  should  again  take 
the  lead  will  cause  the  funds  to  be  pro- 
vided. 

The  death  last  week,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three,  of  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  brings 
out  with  surprise  to  many  people  the  hict 
that  modem  shorthand  writing  has  really 
existed  as  a  practical  science  for  oqly  one 
lifetime.  It  is  true  that  several  systems 
existed  before  that  tp  which  Sir  Isaac 
gave  his  i^ame ;  indeed,  evei^  the  ancients 
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had  something  of  the  kind  in  a  crude 
form.  But  for  the  first  time  under  Sir 
Isaac  Pitman's  original  theories  it  be- 
came possible  to  write  at  the  same  time 
concisely,  rapidly,  and  intelligibly.  His 
ideal  was  simplicity  and  uniformity.  Upon 
these  points  he  dwelt  insistently  in  his 
first  treatise,  published  just  sixty  years 
ago.  Improvements  have,  of  course,  been 
suggested  by  experience,  but  the  fre- 
quently modified  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  system 
is  still  ^almost  universally  in  use  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  the  other 
systems  which  have  been  widely  adopted 
in  this  country  that  none  of  them  could 
have  existed  but  for  this,  their  prototype. 
Sir  Isaac  himself  once  hoped  to  see  short- 
hand introduced  into  ordinary  correspond- 
ence, literary  work,  and  even  in  printed 
publications ;  although  this  dream  has  not 
been  fully  realized,  a  series  of  books 
(Dickens's  novels,  **  Tom  Brown  at  Ox 
ford,"  etc.,  et\)  was  published  by  Sir 
Isaac,  and  had  a  considerable  sale  among 
shorthand  students.  The  aged  inventor 
of  the  system  must  have  been  deeply 
gratified  in  watching  the  progress  of  the 
science  and  the  widening  of  its  uses, 
which  in  the  last  decade  or  so  have  been., 
mirvelously  extended  by  the  invention  of 
the  typewriter.  Sir  Isaac  was  a  "self- 
madti  man;"  as  a  boy  he  worked  in  a 
cotton-factory;  then  became  a  school- 
teacher. His  invention  brought  him 
wealth,  and  he  made  a  good  use  of  it. 
In  particular,  he  will  be  remembered  as 
a  watm  advocate  of  manual  training. 


Objections  to  the  Arbitra- 
•  tion  Treaty 

We  give  elsewhere  some  account  of  the 
public  sentiment  respecting  the  Arbitra- 
tion Treaty.  It  seems  to  be  almost  unani- 
mously favorable.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  mention  any  influential  journal  except 
the  New  York  "  Sun,"  or  any  influential 
public  man  outside  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  who  has  expressed  disap- 
proval or  even  serious  doubt.  The  Sen- 
ate is  certainly  within  its  province  in  giv- 
ing the  treaty  a  careful  examination  and 
in  considering  its  possible  future  results. 
But  we  are  persuaded  that  most  of  the 
objections  to  it  are  not  worthy  of  serious 


consideration,  and  that  even  the  few  ob- 
jections of  an  important  character  cannot 
countervail  the  advantage  which  would 
come  from  a  prompt  and  cordial  ratifica- 
tion. These  objections,  significant  and 
insignificant,  are,  we  believe,  all  summed 
up  in  the  following  statements : 

1.  There  is  no  necessity  for  any  such 
treaty,  because  there  is  now  no  object  of 
dispute  requiring  an  immediate  settlement 
between  the  two  countries. 

The  sufficient  answer  to  this  objection 
is  the  coimter  one  that  the  fisheries,  the 
rights  of  our  northwestern  frontiers  and 
lakes,  possible  complications  respecting 
the  Nicaraguan  Canal,  and  other  ques- 
tions now  in  sight  which  may  be  here- 
after raised,  are  all  covered  by  the  fourth 
article  of  the  treaty.  In  truth,  the  object 
of  this  treaty  is,  not  to  settle  existing 
questions,  but,  by  providing  a  means  of 
settlement,  to  prevent  questions  that  may 
arise  in  the  future  from  threatening  peace 
between  the  two  countries. 

2.  The  treaty  proposes  an  impossible 
ideal.  Force  rules,  and  the  substitution 
of  reason  for  force  is  impracticable. 

This  objection  comes  from  the  tradi- 
tionalist who  thinks  that  nothing  can  be 
which  has  not  been.  In  fact,  during  the 
last  century,  some  very  serious  questions 
between  this  country  and  Great  Britain 
have  arisen,  which  would  have  caused  war 
in  olden  times,  but  which  have  been  settled 
peacefully  by  arbitration.  The  present 
treaty,  as  we  have  heretofore  pointed  out 
to  our  readers,  simply  extends  a  principle 
already  proved  practicable  by  experiment,, 
and  makes  permanent  a  method  already 
successfully  applied  in  specific  instances. 
It  is  the  logical  and  natural  development 
of  Christian  civilization,  limiting  the  area 
dominated  by  brute  force  and  extending 
the  area  controlled  by  justice  and  reason. 

3.  In  our  two  wars  with  England  we 
succeeded.  In  two  cases  of  arbitration 
with  England  we  did  not  get  all  that  we 
claimed. 

The  self-conceit  which  assumes  that 
all  our  claims  are  just  and  all  other  claims 
are  unjust,  and  that  a  single  newspaper 
writer  is  a  better  judge  of  what  justice 
demanded  between  these  two  great  na- 
tions in  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
boundary  question  and  the  settlement  of 
the  Canadian  fishery  claims  than  the  tri- 
bunals of  eminent  jurists  whose  settle- 
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ment  ot  these  questions  both  countries 
have  accepted,  has,  happily,  few  parallels 
even  in  American  journalism.  This  ob- 
jection need  not  be  taken  seriously. 

4.  Nor  need  more  serious  considera- 
tion be  paid  to  the  objection  that  Lord 
Salisbury  has  outwitted  Mr.  Olney,  for 
the  purpose  of  cheating  all  European 
powers  into  the  belief  that  he  has  secured 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
the  United  States,  and  that  in  Great 
Britain's  complications  with  European 
countries  they  must  reckon  with  us  as 
her  ally.  One  knows  not  which  most  to 
admire  in  this  objection — the  degree  of 
sagacity  which  it  attributes  to  Lord  Salis- 
bury, the  degree  of  stupidity  which  it 
attributes  to  European  diplomats,  or  the 
eagerness  to  be  hoodwinked  which  it 
attributes  to  the  American  people. 

These  four  objections  may  be  dismissed 
as  only  different  forms  of  the  one  objec- 
tion, which  the  objectors  do  not  venture 
to  put  into  words — an  unreasoning  preju- 
dice against  England,  and  a  secret  desire 
for  war. 

5.  The  King  of  Sweden  is  named  as 
the  person  who  shall  appoint  an  umpire  in 
certain  cases  in  which  the  two  arbitrators, 
named  respectively  by  England  and 
America,  cannot  agree  in  their  selection 
of  one.  It  is  objected  that  under  this 
clause  American  interests  might  finally 
be  passed  upon  by  a  European  monarch. 

This  objection  is  little  more  than  an 
appeal  to  American  prejudice.  In  fact. 
Great  Britain  has  much  more  to  fear  than 
we  have  from  the  jealousy  of  European 
powers.  The  selection  of  a  European 
power  in  such  a  contingency  as  is  sug- 
gested is,  moreover,  supported  by  histori- 
cal precedent.  Three  members  of  the 
Genevan  tribunal  were  named  by  three 
sovereigns,  two  of  them  European,  and  in 
the  same  arbitration  treaty  which  pro- 
vided for  the  Genevan  tribunal  the  ques- 
tion of  our  boundary  on  the  Pacific  coast 
was  submitted  to  Uie  arbitrament  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany. 

6.  The  most  serious  objection  to  the 
treaty,  and  the  only  objection  which,  as 
we  understand  it,  causes  those  Senators 
who  approve  the  general  principle  of  in- 
ternational arbitration  to  hesitate  about 
ratifying  this  particular  treaty  without 
amendment,  is  the  fear  that  under  it  our 
right  to  maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine  on 


this  hemisphere  may  be  subjected  to 
question.  This  objection  is  so  clearly 
stated  and  the  answer  to  it  so  conclu- 
sively given  by  ex-Senator  Edmunds  that 
we  give  his  letter  in  its  bearing  upon 
this  question  in  full : 

"The  three  ptincipal  criticisms  of  the  treaty 
are :  First,  that  it  commits  this  Government  to 
submitting  to  arbitration  questions  that  may  arise 
in  connection  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  With 
sincere  respect  for  the  gentlemen  who,  it  is  said, 
have  suggested  this  objection,  I  think  that  it  is 
quite  unfounded,  and  that  those  who  have  ad- 
vanced it  must  have  failed  to  observe  the  careful 
language  used  in  the  treaty.  The  words  upon 
which  the  criticism  is  based  are  found  in  Article 
IV.,  as  follows  :  '  All  other  matters  in  difference, 
in  respect  of  which  either  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  shall  have  rights  against  the  other,  under 
the  treaty  or  otherwise.*  What,  then,  are  *  rights 
against  the  other?  The  rights  oi  one  citizen 
against  another  are  essentially  and  exclusively 
those  things  that  the  law  of  the  State  enjoins 
upon  each  in  regard  to  the  other.  Thb  is 
the  whole  definition.  Precisely  the  same  is 
true  in  international  law,  and  the  centuries  of 
intercourse  between  nations.  This,  I  believe,  all 
writers  on  national  law  and  international  law  agree 
in.  To  illustrate  these  propositions:  I  take  it 
that  the  United  States  has  no  rights  against 
Great  Britain  in  regard  to  her  operations  in  Abys- 
sinia ;  nor  would  she  have  any  rights  agamst  us 
if  we  were  to  attempt  to  share  in  the  partition  of 
Africa.  In  the  case  of  Turkey,  if  we  were  to  seize 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  and  establish  peace  and 
order  there  (as  the  British  have  done,  in  substance, 
in  Egypt),  we  should  have  invaded  no  right  of  any 
Power  except  Turkey.  The  same  is,  of  course, 
true  in  respect  of  our  relations  and  conduct  with 
the  States  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  or  under  any  other  policy  that 
we  may  think  it  just  to  adopt.  It  was,  thf^n,  the 
clear  and  perfectly  understood  distinction  between 
the  rights  of  one  nation  against  another  and 
their  interests  and  policies  in  regard  to  other 
nations  that  doubtless  led  to  a  separate  treaty  in 
regard  to  the  Venezuelan  question  :  for  both  Gov- 
ernments knew  that  the  affair  could  not  possibly 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  general  treaty.  You 
will  see,  therefore,  that  the  phrase  of  the  treatv 
which  is  critidsed  is  the  most  apt  possible  to  marx 
the  boundary  of  arbitration,  and  that  it  leaves  the 
Monroe  Doctnne  unaffected." 

By  the  act  of  Secretary  Olncy  in  giving 
this  treaty  to  the  public,  it  is  no  longer 
exclusively  before  the  Senate  for  discus- 
sion. We  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine 
that  our  words  will  have  weight  with 
those  who  regard  England  as  an  enemy, 
are  jealous  of  her  prosperity,  and  secretly 
desire  occasion  for  war  rather  than  per- 
manent peace  with  her ;  but  we  hope  that 
this  statement  of  the  specific  objections  to 
this  particular  treaty  and  the  answers  to 
those  objections  may  be  of  service  to  those 
who  are  in  honest  doubt.     If  the  reader 
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is  of  opinion  that  the  prompt  ratification  of 
the  treaty  without  amendment  is  desirable, 
we  trust  that  ne  will  exercise  whatever 
influence  he  possesses  in  that  greater 
Senate  of  which  he  is  a  member — the 
great  body  of  the  American  people — for 
the  prompt  ratification  of  the  treaty. 


A  Bit  of  Interpretation 

As  a  rule,  the  reading  public  which 
cares  for  Shakespeare  cares  little  for 
comments  upon  the  text  or  for  those 
fresh  interpretations  which  students  and 
scholars  offer  from  time  to  time.  And 
the  reading  public  is  not  to  be  charged 
with  stolid  indifference  on  this  account ; 
for  most  of  the  new  readings  of  Shake- 
speare are  of  technical  rather  than  vital 
interest,  and  further  the  cause  of  accu- 
racy rather  than  of  appreciation.  At 
long  intervals,  however,  there  comes  from 
some  quarter  a  suggestion  which  affects 
the  poetic  quality  of  a  Shakespearean  line, 
or  sheds  light  on  a  character  or  incident 
in  the  plays.  Such  a  suggestion  has  re- 
cently been  made  by  that  accomplished 
Shakespearean  interpreter,  Mr.  Locke 
Richardson,  in  the  form  of  a  new  inter- 
pretation of  Falstaff's  dying  words.  And 
the  suggestion  takes  the  form  of  a  delight- 
ful brochure — a  little  essay  which  has 
claims  upon  attention  for  its  own  sake  as 
well  as  for  its  hint  of  another  view  of 
one  of  Shakespeare's  most  characteristic 
creations. 

Falstaff  has  always  had  a  peculiar  place 
on  the  great  stage  upon  which  the  Eng- 
lish dramatist  rang  up  the  curtain  three 
centuries  ago,  and  upon  which,  in  the 
invisible  theater  of  the  world,  successive 
generations  have  sat  in  awe  and  silence 
and  delight. 

For  Falstaff  has,  in  a  gross  way,  stood 
for  the  vitality  of  the  English-speaking 
race;  he  has,  so  to  speak,  represented 
the  excess  and  overflow  of  certain  great 
qualities.  The  vigor  of  his  appetites,  the 
unrepenting  zest  in  life,  the  audacity, 
swagger,  coolness,  and  wit,  the  rollicking 
vivacity  of  the  man  to  whom  the  years 
brought  no  wisdom  but  from  whom  they 
took  no  vigor — all  these  qualities,  blended 
in  a  single  character,  have  had  a  hold  on 
the  English  affections  in  spite  of  moral 
disapproval     It  has  been  easy  enough  to 


condemn  Falstaff,  but  nobody  has  had  the 
heart  to  hate  him.  There  has  always  been 
a  suspicion  that  there  was,  somewhere  in 
the  man's  nature,  something  sound.  This 
laxity  of  judgment  may  have  been  im- 
moral ;  we  are  not  defending  it ;  we  are 
^  simply  calling  attention  to  it. 

It  may  be  that  there  was  something 
sound  in  the  old  roisterer,  and  that  be- 
cause there  was  something  good  in  him 
Mr.  Richardson's  suggestion  brings  with 
it  a  peculiar  pleasure — the  pleasure  of 
hearing  the  report  of  a  fine  act  by  some 
one  shut  out  from  discreet  society,  but  for 
whom  one  has  cherished  a  secret  hope 
that  he  might  not  be  as  bad  as  he  seemed. 

Mr.  Richardson  calls  attention  to  Fal- 
staff's  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  Bi- 
ble, evidenced  by  copious  use  in  quotation, 
metaphor,  and  allusion,  and  argues  that 
his  youth  was  passed  in  a  religious,  pos- 
sibly in  an  austere,  atmosphere ;  that  he 
grew  up  in  a  well-ordered  home ;  that  he 
went  to  church  and  knew  his  Creed  and 
Catechism;  that  he  was  instructed  in 
Christian  doctrine  and  duty,  and  under- 
stood the  use  of  prayer,  repentance,  and 
fasting ;  that  he  believed  in  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  the  future,  and  that 
he  had  "an  ever-present  vision  of  the 
King  of  Terrors  and  the  fires  of  Hell." 
And  Mr.  Richardson  brings  together  a 
mass  of  quotations  which  give  a  basis  of 
strong  inferential  evidence  for  these  con- 
clusions. 

These  teachings  haunt  Falstaff  through 
his  audacious  and  vicious  career,  wit- 
nessed by  many  prickings  of  conscience, 
and  by  a  determination  some  day  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf.  To  the  superficial  ob- 
server, Mr.  Richardson  says,  such  a  man 
would  make  his  exit  with  a  jest ;  but  from 
Shakespeare's  point  of  view  Falstaff's 
end  "  will  be  a  consistent  termination  of 
his  life,  profoundly  tragic."  The  account 
*of  that  end  is  found  in  Mistress  Quickl/s 
words :  "  A  made  a  finer  end,  and  weat 
away  an  it  had  been  any  Christom  child ;  k 
parted  even  just  between  twelve  and  one, 
even  at  the  turning  o'  the  tide ;  for  after 
I  saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets  and 
play  with  flowers,  and  smile  upon  his 
fingers'  ends,  I  knew  there  was  but  one 
way;  for  his  nose  was  sharp  as  a  pen, 
and  d  hahbUd  of  green  fields, ^^ 

This  final  phrase,  to  which  so  many 
meanings  have  been  given,  Mr.  Richaid- 
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son  suggests  is  explained  by  the  return  of 
the  mind  of  the  dying  man  to  his  child- 
hood and  its  memories.  "  When,  at  last, 
I  bethought  me  of  the  XXIII.  Psalm,  and 
the  coundess  death-beds  comforted  by  its 
sweety  uplifting  eloquence,  it  flashed  upon 
me  that  in  the  phrase,  '  And  i  Uabbled  of 
green  fields,'  lurked  the  very  fulfillment 
of  my  conviction  that  the  dear  old  sin- 
ner, who  never  'had  strength  to  repent,' 
was  now,  in  his  mortal  extremity,  muster- 
ing his  powers  *  to  die  a  fair  death '  by 
repeating,  in  broken  and  half-audible  ac- 
cents, verses  learned  in  childhood:  'The 
Lord  is  my  shepherd ;  I  shall  not  want. 
Iff  makeih  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pas- 
tures; he  leadeth  me  beside  the  still 
waters.' " 

This  interpretation  is  much  more  prob- 
able than  many  which*  are  generally  ac- 
cepted; there  is  much  in  the  character 
and  words  of  Falstaff  to  give  it  counte- 
nance ;  it  is  psychologically  probable ;  and 
it  borrows  from  childhood  a  soft  light  for 
the  end  of  one  who  had  known  better 
days  spiritually. 


Sunday  and  the  Trades- 
Unions 

The  "  Christian  Endeavorer,"  of  Chi- 
cago, devotes  a  page  to  letters  from  labor 
leaders  in  ansnrer  to  the  question:  In 
what  manner  can  the  Christian  Endeavor- 
ers  assist  in  reducing  the  amount  of  labor 
performed  on  the  Sabbath  ?  These  letters 
are  of  interest  because  they  show  an 
eager  desire  on  the  part  of  labor  organi- 
zations for  a  reduction  of  Sunday  labor, 
and  in  general  a  readiness  to  co-operate 
in  securing  the  legislation  necessary.  Mr. 
Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  testifies  that 
"seven-day  workers  are  positively  poor 
workers;"  that  the  tendency  of  seven 
days'  continuous  work  is  to  render  the 
worker  "  incapable  of  performing  his  duty 
as  a  man,  as  a  father,  as  a  brother,  as  a 
citizen."  He  declares  that  the  organized 
workers  are  laboring  to  secure  Sunday 
rest  both  by  legislative  enactment  and  by 
private  agreements,  and  complains  that 
"  in  the  firet  instance  we  have  had  littie, 
if  any,  assistance  from  the  Church,  and  in 
the  second  instance  our  movement  has 


invariably  encountered  their  opposition." 
We  may  say,  parenthetically,  that,  while 
we  agree  with  Mr.  Gompers  that  the 
Church  has  been  apathetic,  we  think  it 
would  puzzle  him  to  cite  any  well-authen- 
ticated cases  of  opposition  by  any  Chris- 
tian Church  as  an  organization,  or  by 
the  clergy  as  the  representatives  of  the 
churches.  That  individual  Christians 
have  opposed  such  reduction  of  labor  is 
undoubtedly  true.  There  are,  unfortu- 
nately, too  many  men  in  the  Christian 
Church  who  profess  one  thing  on  Sunday 
and  practice  another  on  the  week-day. 

The  Grand  Master  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  puts  the  responsi- 
bility for  Sunday  railroad  work  on  the 
traveling  public :  "  Railroad  men  do  not 
want  to  work  on  Sunday,  and  the  railway 
corporations  are  not  anxious  to  run  their 
trains  on  that  day,  but  if  the  public  de- 
mand, they  must  respond."  Mr.  Elder- 
kin,  of  the  Lake  Seamen's  Union,  and 
Mr.  P.  J.  Maas  urge  the  importance  of 
careful  legislation  and  its  efficient  en- 
forcement to  secure  to  the  workman  his 
right  to  a  day  of  rest  The  latter  sums 
up  the  general  demand  of  the  labor  organ- 
izations :  "  Close  every  place  of  business, 
bank  the  fires  in  the  furnaces,  let  the  hum 
of  machinery  cease,  and  give  every  man  a 
chance  to  recuperate  strength  and  improve 
his  mind."  These  views  of  labor  leaders 
are  officially  supported  by  a  formal  reso- 
lution of  die  American  Federation  of 
Labor :  "  Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  Sunday  work.  The  labor 
people  demand,  not  as  a  privil^^e,  but  as 
a  right,  that  they  should  have  the  Sabbath 
for  their  own  use.  It  was  made  for 
man." 

It  is  interesting  and  valuable  to  observe 
how,  after  traveling  a  cycle  of  unsuccess- 
ful experiments,  we  are  coming  back  to 
the  essential  principles  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation  on  this  subject  The  Fourth 
Commandment  forbids  labor,  but  forbids 
nothing  else.  It  provides  by  legislative 
enactment  rest ;  but,  having  done  that,  it 
leaves  the  individual  absolutely  free  to  do 
what  he  will  with  his  rest.  There  is  no 
attempt  in  the  Mosaic  legislation  to  com- 
pel any  religious  observance  of  the  day. 
This  Mosaic  spirit  has  been  attacked  by 
two  forces,  working  from  opposite  direc- 
tions,   but  combining   unconsciously  to 
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produce  the  same  result.  Puritanism  was 
not  content  with  a  simple  law  protecting 
the  workingman's  right  to  his  rest-day. 
It  required  him  to  go  to  church,  and 
fined  him  if  absent.  It  prohibited  em- 
ployments by  the  individual  which  did 
not  disturb  the  rest  day  of  other  individ- 
uals. And  even  after  this  kind  of  legal 
enactment  was  abolished,  either  by  re- 
pealing acts  or  by  general  consent,  eccle- 
siabtical  laws  still  remained  on  the  statute- 
books  of  the  Church,  requiring  a  religious 
observance  of  the  day,  under  penalty  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  or  churchly  rep- 
robation. 

Simultaneously  with  this  departure 
from  Mosaism  in  one  direction,  came  a 
departure  from  it  in  another.  Individual- 
ism objected  to  any  legal  interference 
with  what  was  termed  "  freedom  of  con- 
tract." Any  attempt  to  prevent  by  law 
contracts  to  labor  seven  days  in  the  week 
was  condemned  on  the  same  principle  on 
which  any  attempt  to  regulate  the  hours 
of  labor  in  each  day  was  condemned. 
Sunday  was  treated  as  a  religious  day, 
not  as  a  legal  holiday,  by  both  extremists : 
the  one  attempting  to  enforce  religious 
observance  by  law,  the  other  attempting 
to  abolish  all  legal  protection  of  the  day 
just  because  it  was  religious.  And  the 
result  proved  that  Moses  was  wiser  than 
the  modern  legislators  who  proposed  to 
depart  from  his  principles.  Competition 
made  it  impossible  for  the  individual  to 
preserve  his  rest-day.  Men  who  pro- 
fessed in  the  church  to  believe  that  the 
Sabbath  was  commanded  by  God,  in 
actual  life  not  only  departed  from  it 
themselves,  but  combined  with  others  to 
deprive  their  neighbors  of  it.  And  the 
defenseless  Sabbath,  assailed  by  covet- 
ousness  intensified  by  competition,  and 
undermined  by  infidelity  reacting  against 
Puritanism,  has  retained  its  place  in  any 
section  of  the  community  only  with  diffi- 
culty, and  in  many  sections  is  as  com- 
pletely abolished  as  it  was  m  France  by 
the  Revolution. 

What  we  now  need  to  do  is  to  go  back 
to  the  spirit  of  Mosaism,  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Fourth  Conwnandment.  We  want 
such  legislation  as  will  protect  every 
man's  right  to  his  rest  day,  and  will  at- 
tempt to  do  nothing  more ;  will  prohibit 
all  unnecessary  labor,  and  all  activities 
which    compel    unnecessary   labor    and 


deprive  the  laborers  of  their  rightful  rest; 
but,  having  done  this,  will  leave  each 
individual  to  decide  for  himself  what  he 
will  do  with  the  rest-day  thus  secured  to 
him.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  is 
necessary  labor  under  the  present  con 
ditions  o'f  our  civilization.  But  if  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  shall  secure 
a  wise  Committee,  if  by  means  of  this 
Committee  ihey  shall  confer  with  fair- 
minded  labor  leaders  and  fair-minded  em- 
ployers of  eminence  and  influence,  and, 
in  co-operation  with  them,  shall  draft  some 
simple  legislation,  the  object  of  which 
shall  be  to  protect  the  laborer's  right  to 
his  rest-day,  while  leaving  him  free  to  do 
what  he  will  with  it,  the  correspondence 
published  in  *'  The  Christian  Endeavorer  *' 
makes  it  reasonably  certain  that  such 
legislation  would  have  the  support  of  the 
labor  organizations ;  it  is  certain  that  it 
would  have  the  support  of  the  churches ; 
and  it  would  be  sustained  by  many,  if 
not  by  a  majority,  of  the  great  employers 
of  labor.  With  this  combination  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  would  cer- 
tainly succeed  in  securing,  not  only  the 
necessary  laws,  but  their  very  general 
enforcement 


The  Outlook  Vacation 
Fund 

The  need  of  a  larger  house  for  the  working- 
girls  threatened  with  tubercular  consumption 
is  proved  by  the  pressure  in  the  Loomis  San- 
itarium. The  space  is  fully  occupied.  Ac- 
commodations must  be  sought  elsewhere 
where  medical  service  and  a  trained  nurse 
are  available.  This  week  brings  three  appli- 
cations. One  case  is  too  far  advanced  for 
the  Loomis  Sanitarium;  that  money  was 
available  for  this  case  was  not  known  until 
it  was  too  late.  The  girls  who  can  be  saved 
need  tlfe  money.  This  sounds  crHel,  but  it 
is  just.  The  other  cases  are  in  the  first 
stages,  and  both  girls  are  very  young.  The 
money  for  the  winter  house  at  Santa  Clara 
must  come. 

THE   VACATION   FUND 

Previously  acknowledged f  1^2  78 

AFriend  5  00 

In  memory  J.  W.  B 5  00 

I.  B.  D.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 2  00 

L.  M.  C.  P.,  San  Antonio,  Tex 5  00 

R.,Ohio » 500 

Total $1^4  78 
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The  Arbitration  Treaty 

Expressions  of  Opinion 


The  following  expressions  of  opinion 
from  men  of  note  in  England,  upon  the 
might  be  greatly  extended.     These  brief 
the  daily  journals,  reports  of  addresses, 
letters  to  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook- 
public  opinion. 

FROM   QUEEN   VICTORIA 

I  hope  that  this  arrangement  may  have 
further  value  in  commending  to  other  powers 
the  consideration  or  the  principle  by  which 
the  danger  of  war  may  be  notably  abated. 

FROM    WILLIAM    EWART   GLADSTONE 

I  rejoice  in  the  signature  of  the  Anglo- 
American  treaty.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  quarrels  of  nations  through- 
out the  world  could  be  got  rid  of  by  means 
of  such  treaties,  but  they  indicate  a  sound 
coiu^e  worthy  of  Christians,  and  constitute  a 
step  in  the  path  of  real  progress. 

FROM   THE   MARQUIS   OF   SALISBURY 

The  [British] policy  with  the  United  States 
is  full  of  an  infinite  number  of  small  differ- 
ences, which,  sometimes  exaggerated,  caused 
irritation  and  enmity.  The  formation  of  a 
tribunal  of  arbitration  will  settle  these  differ- 
ences, and  will  prevent  such,  and  will  show 
the  two  nations,  who  understand  each  other 
80  well,  that  unless  they  are  friends  they  are 
almost  certain  to  be  enemies. 

FROM   SIR   WILLIAM   VERNON    HARCOURT 

Libera)  Leader  in  the  House  of  Commons 
There  cannot  be  a  better  celebration  of 
the  sixtieth  year  of  her  Majesty's  reign  than 
that  her  Government  should  be  among  the 
first  of  the  nations  to  set  the  example  ot  set- 
tling differences  by  arbitration. 

FROM   JUSTIN    MCCARTHY 

The  Irish  Leader  and  author  of  **  The  Story  of  Glad- 
stone's Life  '*  now  appearing  in  the  Magazine  Num- 
ber* d  The  Outlook.  ^ 

I  think  the  treaty  is  the  highest  point  that 
civilization  has  yet  reached,  and  so  long  as 
yoo  have  the  authorized  representatives  of 
the  greatest  empire  and  greatest  republic  in 
the  world  agreed  on  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion, I  donH  care  what  subsequent  modifica- 
tions there  may  be. 

FROM  JAMES   BRVCE 

Ex-Cabinet  Minister  of  Great  Britain  and  author  of 
^  The  American  Commonwealth  " 

I  am  heartily  glad  of  the  signature  of  the 

general  arbitration  treaty,  and  trust  the  terms, 

when  published,  may  prove  sufficiently  com« 


upon  the  International  Arbitration  Treaty 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  this  country, 
extracts — taken  from  cable  dispatches  to 
newspaper  interviews,  and  telegrams  and 
-reflect  fairly,  we  believe,  the  tendency  of 

prehensive.  There  can  be  no  more  potent 
mfiuence  for  peace  and  good  will  between 
the  two  great  kindred  nations,  and  no  better 
example  to  the  world. 

FROM   SIR    JOHN   LUBBOCK 
The  English  Scientist  and  Statesman 
The  signature  of  the  arbitration  treaty  is 
an  event  of  transcendent  importance  in  his- 
tory, and,  I  hope,  renders  even  the  whispers 
of  war  between  us  impossible  in  future. 

FROM  ARCHBISHOP  WALSH 
Archbishop  of  Dublin 
I  hold  strongly  that  the  principle  of  arbi- 
tration should  be  applied,  if  conciliation  or 
mediation  is  not  available,  for  the  setdement 
of  disputes,  whether  domestic  or  interna- 
tional, in  all  things,  great  and  small. 

FROM  JOHN  BURNS 
The  English  Labor  Leader 
The  treaty  signed  between  America  and 
England  is  the  act  of  the  century,  the  real 
bond  of  brotherhood,  the  deed  of  democracy 
bonding  two  natious  into  a  civilized  whole, 
an  arbitrating  by  rationality  instead  of  pas- 
sion. England  and  America  are  one  and 
indivisible  for  peace.  The  treaty  dethrones 
militarism,  the  curse  of  Europe  and  the 
scourge  of  humanity. 

FROM  FRAN(;OIS  DELONCLE 
The  French  Statesman 
I  see  in  the  treaty  the  closer  union  of 
humanity.  Two  years  ago  I  moved  a  reso- 
lution in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  favor 
of  arbitration  with  the  United  States,  and  I 
will  again  remind  the  Chamber,  when  the 
treaty  is  ratified  by  Congress,  that,  while  the 
time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  European  arbitration, 
the  example  set  by  America  and  England, 
who  a  year  ago  were  on  the  brink  of  war, 
will  fructify. 

FROM    GEORGES   CL^MENCEAU 

The  French  Statesman 

I  have  advocated  arbitration  during  my 

whole  career,  and  look  upon  the  treaty  as  a 

great  event  in  history  and  an  important  step 

in  civilization.     It  shows  the  wisdom  of  both 

nations,  which  have  nothing  to  gain  and  all 
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to  lose  by  war.     It  is  a  blow  struck  for  hu- 
manity. 

PROM   HENRI  ROCHEFORT 
The  French  Journalist 
General  arbitration  is  the  object  of  the 
Republican  party.     1  applaud  the  treaty  as 
doing  away  with  physicsd  force  and  accom- 
plishing good  work  for  civilization. 

FROM  THE  MARQUIS  DI  VISCONTI  VENOSTA 
Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  AfiFairs 
Any  Italian   Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
would  be  proud  to  sign  such  treaties. 

FROM   GIUSEPPE  ZANARDELLI 
The  Italian  Statesman 
The  treaty  has  a  world-wide  importance. 
It  is  perhaps  the  most  important  international 
act  of  the  century. 

FROM   DANIEL  C.   OILMAN,   LL.D. 

President  of  Tohns  Hopkins  University  and  Member 
of  the  Venezuelan  Commission 

I  should  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  prompt  and 
\manimous  ratification  of  the  general  arbitra- 
»tion  treaty  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
^and  I  should  regard  the  event  as  worthy  of 
"popular  celebration  by  the  English-speaking 
people  of  both  hemispheres. 

FROM   CHARLES   W.   ELIOT,   LL.D. 
President  of  Harvard  University 
It  is  the  very  thing  for  which  I  have  been 
working. 

FROM  TIMOTHY  DWIGHT,  LL.D. 
President  of  Yale  University 
In  case  of  the  ratification  of  the  arbi- 
tration treaty  by  the  authorities  of  the  two 
nations,  a  public  recognition  of  the  event  on 
the  part  of  the  people  in  both  countries  would 
seem  to  me  most  appropriate. 

FROM  J.  G.  SCHURMAN,  LL.D. 
President  of  Cornell  University 
The  last  barbarism  we  sloughed  oii  was 
slavery.  This  agreement  to  arbitrate  our  dis- 
putes with  the  mother  country  marks  another 
and  a  not  less  important  advance  in  the  prog- 
ress of  our  civilization. 

FROM  ANDREW  D.  WHITE,  LL.D. 
Ex-President  of  Cornell  University 
Every  American  has  an  especial  reason  for 
pride  in  it,  for  the  policy  which  during  a  hun- 
dred years  has  steadily  been  leading  toward 
it,  whether  drastic  or  conciliatory,  has  been 
an  American  policy ;  it  was  begun  under  the 
administration  of  Washington,  and  has  con- 
tinued through  every  administration  since — a 
policy  of  developing  and  administering  public 
law  between  the  nations  in  (be  interest  of 
peace. 


FROM  THE  HON.  EUGENE  HALE 
United  States  Senator  from  Maine 
There  will,  I  think,  come  an  expression  of 
public  satisfaction  over  the  negotiation  of  this 
treaty,  and  a  natural  desire  for  its  ratification, 
after  full  discussion,  and  with  possibly  some 
new  features  of  amendment,  covering,  per- 
haps, other  subjects  not  now  strictly  included 
in  the  treaty. 

FROM  THE  HON.  WILLIAM  E.  CHANDLER 
United  States  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
No  treaty  with  Great  Britain  will  ever  be 
ratified  which  will  make  it  possible  for  a 
majority  of  the  arbitrators  to  be  European 
citizens,  in  spite  of  any  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  having  this  European 
majority. 

FROM  JAMES  M.  B.  DWIGHT 
A  Brother  of  the  President  of  Yale  University 
I  have  sent  to  Senator  John  Sherman  a 
strong  telegram,  urging  the  ratification  of  the 
arbitration  treaty.  The  telegram  was  signed 
by  President  D wight,  of  Yale  University, 
and  by  myself. 

FROM  W.  G.  SUMNER 
Professor  of  Social  Science,  Yale  University 
Since  the  treaty  has  been  made  and  signed, 
I  can  only  wish  success  to  the  experiment. 
It  is  a  laudable  effort  on  behalf  of  peace  and 
good  will.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  support  it 
and  try  to  make  it  a  success.  It  is  far  better 
to  look  towards  peace  and  to  establish  pre. 
sumptions  on  behalf  of  peace  than  to  be  look- 
ing towards  war  and  opening  chances  of  war. 

FROM  JOSEPH  H.  BEAL 
Lecturer  on  International  Law  at  Harvard 
The  great  value  of  the  present  treaty  is 
that.it  will  lead  to  similar  treaties  with  other 
nations.  I  do  not  look  on  arbitration  alone 
to  do  away  entirely  with  war,  but  it  will  be  a 
large  factor  in  arriving  at  what  probably  will 
put  an  end  to  war  in  time — the  creation  of  an 
international  executive  power  of  which  the 
"  concert  of  Europe  "  and  the  loose  union 
of  the  American  republics  laid  down  in  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  are  suggestions. 

FROM   THE   RT.  REV.  HENRY   Y.  SATTERLEE, 

D.D. 

Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Washington 

Here  is  a  force  against  which  no  standing 

army  can  hold  its  own,  and  before  which  sm 

standing  armies  will  eventually,  one  by  one, 

melt  away. 

FROM    THE    RT.   REV.   WILLIAM   LAWRENCE, 

D.D. 

Bishop  of  Massachusetts 

That  the  idea  of  two  great  nations,  which 

a  year  ago  were  almost  arming  for  war  with 

each  other,  peacefully  and  reasonably  aettUng 
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differences  of  the  deepest  moment,  should  be 
welcomed  by  the  people  of  both  nations,  is  a 
step  beyond  the  dreams  of  even  a  generation 
ago. 

We  are  not  optimistic  enough  to  believe 
that  all  nations  are  immediately  going  to  beat 
their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks.  We  are,  how- 
ever, glad  to  be  able  to  break  forth  into 
songs  of  joy  that  this  new  chord  has  been 
added  to  the  harmony  of  peace  on  earth, 
good  will  toward  men. 

PROM  THE  REV.  R.  HEBER  NEWTON,  D.Df 
Rector  of  All  Souls'  Church,  New  York  City 
The  example  of  such  international  arbitra- 
tion will  quickly  be  foUowed.  One  and 
another  of  the  nations  of  Europe  will  seek  to 
enter  the  alliance  formed  between  England 
and  the  United  States.  It  is  entirely  con- 
ceivable  that  within  a  decade  the  silent  revo- 
lutionizing force  of  such  an  example  may 
bring  into  such  a  compact  enough  of  the 
nations  of  the  Old  World  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  disarmament  now  owned  universally 
to  be  a  necessity  if  bankruptcy  is  to  be  averted 
by  the  nations  of  Eiu-ope. 

FROM   SAMUEL   B.   CAPEN 
Treasurer  of  the  National  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
It  would  be  a  National  shame  to  have  this 
treaty  fail  of  ratifi/:ation. 

FROM   JOHN   CLAFLIN 

President  of  the  H.  B.  Claflln  Co.,  New  York 

I  have  telegraphed  to  Senator  Sherman 

urging^  prompt  and  favorable  action.     I  will 

see  some  others  and  make  the  pressure  as 

strong  as  possible. 

FROM  ROBERT  TREAT  PAINE 

I  sincerely  trust  that  pressure  enough  will 
be  brought  by  the  public  throughout  the 
whole  country,  and  especially  here  in  the 
East,  upon  the  Senators  to  convince  them 
that  the  country  will  heartily  approve  and 
support  prompt  action  on  their  part  in  favor 
of  ratification. 

FROM   CHARLES   R.   SKINNER 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of 

New  York,  and  President  of  the  National 

Educational  Association 

Believing  that  I  express  the  sentiments  of 

friends  of  education  through  the  Union,  I 

urge  immediate  and  favorable  action  on  the 

AH>itration  Treaty. 

FROM  THE  REV.  CHARLES  L.  THOMPSON 

Pastor  d  the  Madison  ATemie  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York  Crty 

Your  telegram  came  just  before  my  even- 
ing meeting.  I  therefore  secured  action  by 
the  meeting  and  telegraphed  the  action  to 
Mr.  Sherman. 


FROM  JAMES  J.   HILL 

President  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

I  had  already  wired  Senator  Davis,  and 
will  do  all  I  can  to  help  the  matter. 

FROM  JOHN   B.   CLARK 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Columbia 
University 

I  have  sent  to  Senator  Sherman  the  fol- 
lowing :  *<  Organized  labor  is  a  imit  in  desir- 
ing Arbitration  Treaty,  and  will  be  acutely 
disappointed  if  ratification  is  imperiled.  So 
will  economic  students,  and  so,  we  are  sure, 
will  the  coimtry." 

FROM   WARNER   VAN   NORDEN 

Treasurer  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition 

of  the  Poor,  and  President  ot  the  National 

Bank  of  North  America 

I  have  just  telegraphed  Senator  Sherman 
urging  the  ratification  of  the  Arbitration 
Treaty.  I  sincerely  trust  that  immediate 
action  may  be  had  and  the  great  triumph, 
made  secure. 

FROM   GENERAL  JAMES   GRANT   WILSON 

President  of  the  American  Authors'  Guild 
I  trust  there  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty.  • 

FROM   THE   REV.   LUCIUS   H.  THAYER 
Pastor  of  the  North  Church,  Pcfftsmouth,  N.  H. 
In  my  own  opinion  the  signing  of   this 
treaty  is  the  high-water  mark  of  civilization. 

FROM   M.   M.  BINFORD 

President  of  the  Friends'  International  Christian 
Endeavor  Union 

We  have  drawn  up  a  petition  addressed  to 

the  Hon.  John  Sherman.     We  have  secured 

the  signatures  of  many  prominent  citizens. 

FROM  ALFRED  H.  LOVE 
President  of  the  Universal  Peace  Union 
We  early  requested  the  forty  branch  Soci- 
eties of  the  Universal  Peace  Union  through- 
out the  United  States  to  write  to  their 
Senators  urging  ratification,  believing  that 
promptness  and  unanimity  of  ratification 
would  give  strength  and  induce  other  nations 
to  follow. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WASHINGTON  GLADDEN, 

D.D. 

Pastor  of  the  First  Congresationml  Church, 
Columbus,  Ohio 

I   have  fully  realized,  as  you  do,  that  this 

is  a  critical  time.  An  influential  United  States 

Senator  writes  to  me :  ''  I  shall  support  the 

ratification  of  the   Arbitration  Treaty  with 

England,  but  cannot  yet  definitely  form  an 

opinion  whether  it  will  be  ratified  or  not 

Certainly  the  object  of  the  Treaty  is  a  good 

one,  but  there  are  some  difficulties  in  respect 

to  deuils  which  may  delay,  if  noj  defeat,  it" 
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Proportional  Representation 

By  Professor  Ernest  Naville 

Of  the  University  of  Geneva 

[Professor  Er^st  Naville  has  justly  been  called  'M'homtne  le  plus  considerable  en  Suisse."  His 
title  to  this  distinction  of  being  the  most  important  man  in  Switzerland  lies  not  only  in  his  remark- 
a'^le  labors  in  the  fields  of  philosophy,  pedagogy,  and  religion,  but  also,  and  with  equal  emphasis,  in 
his  agitation  for  electoral  reform.  His  article  well  puts  forth  his  platform.  If  the  system  of  pro- 
portional representation  ever  becomes  legally  established  in  this  and  other  countries,  as  it  is  now  in 
a  large  part  of  Switzerland,  the  venerable  Genevan  pspfessor  will  be  regarded  as  the  apostle  oi  a 
much-needed  reform.  Professor  Naville's  long  life — ^he  is  an  octogenarian — has  been  a  busy  one. 
His  professorship  at  the  University  of  Geneva  occupies  him  most  of  the  year.  His  summers 
are  spent  at  his  country  place  on  Mont  SaUve  (the  mighty  rock-wall  overhanging  the  city),  where,  as 
he  says,  '*  I  am  only  a  butter-merchant."  Seeing  him  actively  at  work  in  his  cozy  library,  however, 
in  his  beautiful  home  on  the  hill  above  the  University,  onj  realizes  that  the  "butter-merchant" 
notion  may  be  a  reason  for  the  great  productivity  of  the  man  in  his  other  than  summer  employments. 
He  has  published  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  books  and  notable  articles.  Among  his  books,  the 
principal  are :  In  religion,  "  La  Vie  fitemelle  "  (Eternal  Life),  "  Le  P^re  Celeste"  (The  Heavenly 
Father),  "  Le  Probl^me  du  Mai  "  (The  Problem  of  Evil),  and  «  Le  Christ ;"  each  of  these  has  been 
translated  into  at  least  half  a  dozen  different  languages  ;  in  philosophy  his  great  work  is  *<  La  D^ 
finiiion  de  la  Philosophie ;"  and  in  politics,  '*  La  Question  ^lectorale"  and  **  La  R^forme  Electorate  " 
are  known  as  well  as  any,  though  Professor  NaviUe's  magazine  articles  are  quite  as  important.  In 
1890  the  University  of  Geneva  held  a  jubilee  in  honor  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  academic 
license  and  of  his  first  scientific  production.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  eminent  men,  and  other 
countries  than  Switzerland  recognized  the  event  by  the  bestowal  of  honorary  distinctions. — The 
Editors.] 


AMONG  all  questions  which  have 
to  do  with  electoral  systems,  one, 
from  its  importance,  must  take 
precedence  ;  it  is  that  of  the  principle  of 
representative  elections. 

Representative  elections  are  those  by 
which  citizens  of  a  free  State  delegate 
their  powers  to  men  chosen  by  them  to 
study  and  solve  the  questions  submitted 
to  the  legislative  chambers.  Representa- 
tive elections  are  regulated  by  applying  to 
them  the  principle  of  the  majority.  On 
the  contrary,  these  elections  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  the  principle  of  proportion. 
The  substitution  of  this  principle  for  that 
of  the  majority  constitutes  the  pre-eminent 
electoral  reform. 

The  principle  of  the  majority  has  two 
different  applications:  balloting  for  a 
single  individual  and  balloting  for  a  list  of 
persons.  We  see  some  States,  France 
especially,  using  two  systems  alternately. 
When  one  of  them  gives  evidence  of  too 
great  inconvenience,  they  change  for  the 
other ;  and  when  the  other  becomes  too 
burdensome,  they  return  to  the  first.  It 
is  like  an  invalid  in  bed,  who  turns  now 
to  the  right,  now  to  the  left,  seeking  the 
comfortable  place  which  he  does  not  find. 
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He  does  not  find  it  because  the  evil  is 
the  result  of  a  false  principle,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  changing  of  this  principle 
that  an  efficacious  remedy  is  found. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  principle  of  the 
majority,  so  the  principle  of  proportion 
may  have  two  applications — the  system  of 
the  quotient  and  the  system  of  the  concur- 
rence of  the  lists.  These  two  systems — 
one  or  the  other  being  preferred  accord- 
ing to  local  circumstances  and  popular 
habits — lead  to  the  same  result,  that  of  a 
true  representation  of  the  electoral  body. 

The  electoral  quotient  results  from  the 
division  of  the  number  of  suffrages  by 
tht;  number  of  seats  which  are  to  be  filled  ; 
it  is  the  basis  of  proportion.  Francois 
Arago  expressed  it  thus :  "  If  the  nunber 
of  French  electors  -s  500,000  and  the  num- 
ber of  representatives  to  elect,  SOO,  each 
citizen  commanding  1,000  votes  ought  to 
be  a  deputy  of  France."  Prince  Bismarck 
has  5aid  the  same :  "  The  electoral  quo- 
tient for  the  elections  of  the  Empire 
being  25,000,  each  group  of  25,000  ought 
to  obtain  one  representative."  In  the 
quotient  system  the  voter  is  placed  before 
the  list  of  the  candidates.  His  vote 
counts  for  only  one  candidate,  and  each 
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candidate  who  has  obtained  a  quotient  is 
elected.  The  election  has  a  personal 
character. 

In  the  system  of  concurrence  of  the 
lists,  certain  groups  of  citizens  present 
their  lists  of  candidates.  Tne  vote  of  each 
elector  counts  for  one  list  From  each 
list  the  number  of  candidates  considered 
elected  is  found  by  dividing  the  total  vole 
for  that  list  by  the  electoral  quotient. 

Such  are,  in  cheir  principal  features, 
the  two  meihodr  of  applying  the  propor- 
tional principle.  These  two  systems  are 
not  simple  theoretical  concepts.  Both 
have  been  in  practice  in  various  countries, 
and  they  offer  an  experimental  solid  base 
for  the  study  of  the  question. 

In  1789  Mirabeau,  in  one  of  his  dis- 
courses, had  compared  the  representative 
assemblies  to  geographical  maps,  which 
ought  to  represent  all  the  features  of  a 
country  in  proportion,  without  which  the 
most  important  would  force  the  less  im- 
portant to  disappear.  These  words,  which 
include  the  entire  programme  of  electoral 
refo-ro,  have  been  often  recalled,  and  more 
especially,  in  your  country,  by  Mr.  Simon 
Sterne  in  his  book,  "  Representative  Gov- 
ernment and  Personal  Representation." 

It  was  not  till  towards  1860  that  the 
reform  idea  had  acqtiired  fame  through 
the  publication  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hare,  of 
London,  of  **  The  Election  of  Represent- 
atives, Parliamentary  and  Municipal," 
and  by  the  energetic  help  given  by  Stuart 
Mill  to  the  thesis  of  his  compatriot.  From 
that  moment  the  manifestations  in  favor 
of  proportional  representation  have  not 
ceased.  Reformatory  associations  were 
formed  first  at  Geneva,  where,  in  1 864, 
grave  disorders  had  plainly  shown  the 
baleful  results  of  the  principle  of  the 
majority ;  then  in  the  rest  of  Switzerland, 
in  England,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Belgium,  in  Austria,  in  Italy, 
and  in  France.  Numerous  publications 
drew  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
urgency  of  the  reform.  These  publications 
now  make  quite  a  library.  Herr  Siegfried, 
of  Konigsberg,  has  prepared  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  subject.  To  give  an  idea 
of  the  extent  of  his  work,  it  will  suffice  to 
say  that  my  own  very  incomplete  collec- 
tion of  documents  on  this  reform  includes 
38  volumes,  418  pamphlets,  and  1,225 
articles.  The  last  of  the  voliunes  to  be 
published,  consequently  the  one  which 


can  instruct  the  best  concerning  the  actual 
condition  of  the  question,  is  the  work  of 
Professor  J.  R.  Commons,  "  Proportional 
Representation."  Certain  reviews  are 
now  published  in  the  interest  of  our  re- 
form, such  as  "  La  Representation  Pro- 
portionnelle,"  a  monthly  paper  issued  at 
Brussels,  and  just  entering  upon  its 
fifteenth  year ;  the  '*  Bulletin  de  la  So- 
ci^i^  Suisse  pour  la  Representation  Pro- 
portionnelle,'*  a  review  appearing  irregu- 
larly (it  was  begun  in  1885  and  its 
eleventh  number  appeared  in  July,  189e); 
and  "The  Proportional  Representation 
Review,"  a  quarterly  magazine  published 
at  Chica^,  the  first  number  appearing  in 
September,  1893.  We  see  that  there  are 
abundant  sources  of  information.  To 
them  I  refer  those  who  want  to  know 
about  the  history  or  about  the  tentative 
attempts  of  the  incomplete  reform,  such 
as  that  to  compel  the  representation  of  a 
minority  (the  limited  vote),  or  of  several 
minorities  (the  cumulative  vote).  Regard- 
ing the  system  of  the  concurrence  of 
the  lists,  which  is  now  in  use  in  several 
Swiss  cantons,  information  will  be  found 
in  the  last  number  of  our  "  Bulletin."  My 
aim  is  to  put  in  a  good  light  the  extreme 
importance  of  the  reform.  To  that  end 
it  suffices  to  show  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  the  principle  of  the  majority, 
applied  to  representative  elections. 

The  application  of  this  principle  re- 
verses the  two  bases  of  public  right  as  it 
exists  in  all  countries  whose  constitution 
rests  on  a  democratic  foundation.  These 
two  bases  are :  the  vote  of  all  the  citizens, 
and  the  submission  of  all  to  the  decisions 
of  the  majority.  This  is  seen  in  direct 
democracy  when  there  is  question  of  a 
plebiscite  (a  decree  of  the  nation  obtained 
by  an  appeal  to  universal  suffrage).  All 
citizens  have  the  right  to  vote  upon  state 
affairs,  and  when  the  majority  is  asc  r- 
tained,  the  duty  of  all  is  to  obey.  What  is 
necessary  to  insure  the  permanence  of 
these  principles  with  representative  rxile  ? 
It  is  necessary  that  all  citizens  should  be 
represented  as  far  as  possible,  and  that 
the  power  of  decision  should  belong  to  a 
majority  of  the  representatives.  Then,  in 
so  far  as  that  depends  upon  law,  the 
majority  of  one  particular  elected  body 
will  find  itself  in  accord  with  the  majority 
of  the  entire  electoral  body.  But  what 
would  take  place  if  by  an  error  (whose 
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historic  origins  are  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover, and  whose  thick  veil  of  habit  has 
long  hidden  its  baleful  character)  the  law 
accords  representatives  only  to  electoral 
majorities?  What  would  happen  if  we 
apply  to  representation  the  principle 
that  a  majority  vote  shall  be  decisive? 
What  would  happen  is  as  follows :  Elec- 
toral minorities,  deprived  of  representa- 
tives, can  unite,  in  theory,  half  of  the 
voters,  less  one,  collectively.  In  practice 
these  minorities  attain,  and  often  greatly 
surpass,  a  third  of  the  electors.  During 
the  entire  session  of  a  legislature  the 
members  of  these  minorities  have  no 
influence  on  the  affairs  of  states  they  are 
really  reduced  to  the  condition  of  sub- 
jects. The  laws  to  which  they  owe  obe- 
dience, the  taxes  which  they  have  to  pay, 
are  voted  without  any  participation  on 
their  part  And  what  does  the  elected 
body  represent,  which  decides  matters  ? 

In  theory,  if  the  elected  body  represents 
only  the  largest  of  several  minorities,  a 
decision  reached  by  a  majority  vote  of  one 
represents  little  more  than  a  fourth.  From 
this  it  results  that  an  elected  council  can 
impose  its  will  upon  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  voters.  Not  to  give  thei-ight  to  repre- 
sentation, except  to  electoral  majorities,  is 
legally  to  leave  the  right  of  decision  with 
the  representatives  of  a  minority  which 
may  be  a  feeble  one.  Hence  the  two 
bases  of  public  law  are  found  to  be  abso- 
lutely overturned. 

All  this  is  mathematically  certain.  Is 
it  pure  theory?  No,  indeed.  Events 
which  have  taken  place  in  Switzerland 
are  fertile  in  instruction  on  this  point 
In  this  country  the  decisions  of  elected 
bodies  may  be  submitted  to  the  popular 
vote  by  the  referendum.  Now,  the  cases 
when,  either  in  the  cantons  or  in  the 
Confederation,  the  laws  voted  by  the 
councils  are  refused  by  the  people  are 
many ;  it  has  even  happened  more  than 
once  that  the  mathematical  theory  has  been 
absolutely  realized ;  the  number  of  nega- 
tive votes  having  reached  three-quarters  of 
the  number  of  voters. 

This  evidence  of  disaccord  between  the 
elected  councils  and  the  electors,  which 
the  referendum  has  shown,  is  felt  more 
or  less  keenly  in  all  representative  States. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  the  demand 
for  proportional  representation  was  the 
result  of  philosophical  speculations  with- 


out relation  to  practical  affairs.  It  is  an 
error.  The  history  of  this  reformatory  move- 
ment establishes  the  fact  that  the  demand 
for  it  has  always  been  produced,  and  is 
still,  by  a  keen  sense  of  the  evils  which 
result  from  the  actual  system  of  elections. 

From  the  specially  political  point  of 
view,  the  greatest  of  these  evils  is  the  sep- 
aration which  takes  place  between  the  l^al 
and  the  true  countiy.  The  result  of  this 
separation  is,  first,  the  fact  that  the  law 
leaves  without  representation  considera- 
ble masses  of  voters.  Then,  again,  in 
most  countries  there  is  just  solicitude 
shown  at  the  large  number  of  abstentions 
from  voting.  Doubtless  some  of  these 
are  explained  by  the  indifference  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  citizens,  but  they  result 
also,  in  great  measure,  from  the  nature  of 
the  law.  When,  during  many  years, 
groups  of  citizens  present  themselves  at 
the  polls  without  ever  obtaining  repre- 
sentation, they  become  discouraged  and 
leave  off  coming  to  deposit  in  the  urn  a 
ballot  which  they  know  to  be  only  a  piece 
of  paper  without  value.  On  the  contrary, 
among  the  members  of  a  party  certain  of 
victory,  there  are  those  who  do  not  dis- 
turb themselves  to  go  to  the  polls,  know- 
ing that  their  vote  is  not  needed.  Hence, 
some  citizens  do  not  vote,  because  they 
know  that  their  votes  would  be  useless ; 
others  because  their  votes  would  be  super- 
fluous. When  proportional  representa- 
tion is  established,  when  every  group  of 
citizens  shall  be  assured  of  obtaining  its 
just  part  in  the  legislative  body,  the  poll- 
ing-place will  be  much  more  frequented, 
and  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  establish 
the  obligatory  vote. 

We  do  not  have  to  reflect  much  to 
comprehend  the  dangers  which  result 
from  separating  the  legal  and  the  true 
countries.  Under  actual  conditions  this 
separation  is  attaining  alarming  propor- 
tions. The  Reformatory  Association  of 
Paris  published  in  1888  an  important 
volume  entitled  "La  Representation 
Proportion  nelle :  fitudes  de  Legislation 
et  de  Statistiques  Compar^es "  (Propor- 
tional Representation:  A  Comparative 
Study  of  L^islation  and  Statistics). 
Here  is  found  the  mathematical  proof 
that,  in  the  1881  elections  for  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  carried  out  by  bal- 
loting for  the  individual,  the  Chamber's 
total  represented  only  45  per  cent  of 
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the  registered  electors,  and  that,  in  the 
elections  of  1885,  carried  out  by  ballot- 
ing by  lists,  the  Chamber's  total  repre- 
sented only  43  per  cent  of  the  registered 
electors.  Men  are  beginning  to  make 
calculations  of  the  same  nature  in  other 
countries,  and  are  showing  the  false  char- 
acter of  present  representation. 

It  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate  many 
other  baleful  consequences  from  a  politi- 
cal point  of  view  of  the  principle  of  elec- 
toral majorities,  but  I  want  to  reserve  a 
little  place  to  treat  briefly  another  side  of 
the  question — the  moral  side. 

Political  contests  are  inevitable.  They 
will  last  as  long  as  the  citizens  of  a  State 
are  not  all  in  accord  regarding  the  prog- 
ress which  ought  to  be  given  to  public 
affairs.  In  the  vote  of  a  plebiscite  and  in 
a  parliamentary  debate  two  parties  will 
always  become  formed,  of  which  one  will 
be  victor  and  the  other  must  submit :  a 
decision  is  needed,  and  the  law  of  the 
majority  triumphs.  Bui  in  choosing  the 
representatives  there  is  also  necessary  dis- 
tributive justice.  The  result  is  the  arti- 
ficial one  of  a  bad  law.     This  law  periodi- 


cally inoculates  the  body  politic  with  a 
factitious  excitement  llie  election  is  a 
combat :  one  must  win  ;  one  must  anni- 
hilate. Hence,  when  an  election  is  ap- 
proaching, men  occupy  themselves  less 
with  eulogizing  their  candidates  than  with 
directing  against  the  enemy  arms  of  slan- 
der and  calumny.  They  cultivate  all  the 
germs  of  dissent  Out  of  a  plow-furrow 
diey  make  a  castle  moat,  and  should  they 
encounter  a  moat  they  try  to  deepen  it 
into  an  abyss.  It  is  then  that  great 
wounds  are  seen  in  the  social  body,  then 
that  justice  and  charity  suffer  hard  things. 
The  establishment  of  proportional  rep- 
resentation will  not  dry  up  the  source  of 
the  ills  of  society.  This  source  is  much 
profounder  than  political  organization. 
But  the  establishment  of  proportional 
representation  will  restore  the  principles 
of  public  right,  reversed  by  actual  elec- 
toral systems,  and  will  extirpate  from 
political  soil  the  bitter  root  of  purely  fac- 
titious battles  created  by  the  law's  error. 
It  is  enough  to  recommend  this  cause  to 
the  attention  and  to  the  active  interest  of 
all  men  of  good  will. 


The  Theology  of  an  Evolutionist 

V. — The  Place  of  Christ  in  Evolution 
By  Lyman  Abbott 


I  RECEIVED  not  long  since  a  letter 
from  a  stranger,  containing  this  sig- 
nificant sentence : 

"  Forty  years  ago,  while  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Munich,  one  of  our  pro- 
fessors, Baron  Justus  von  Liebig,  told  us, 
a  small  circle  of  students  taking  extra  lec- 
tures in  toxicology,  in  a  pause  when  an 
animated  controversy  about  the  bottom 
cause  of  life  sprung  up:  .  .  .  *  Gentle- 
men, if  the  universe  and  our  planet  ever 
came  to  be  governed  by  a  wisdom,  science, 
and  penetration  on  a  plan  no  higher  than  we 
mortals  are  capable  of  understanding  and 
mastering,  then  I  would  most  fervently 
wish  to  be  out  of  it  and  in  a  safer  place.' " 

With  that  sentence  I  heartily  concur. 
If  I  could  conceive  it  possible  that  this 
universe  were  governed  by  a  wisdom  no 
greater  than  I  am  able  to  comprehend,  I 
should  not  be  able  to  believe  in  a  God  of 
infinite  wisdom,  for  finite  wisdom  cannot 
comprehei\^  ii^finite  wisdom.     It  is  no 


part  of  my  desire,  still  less  of  my  purpose, 
to  furnish  in  this  course  of  articles  a  sys- 
tem of  scientific  or  philosophical  knowl- 
edge which  shall  explain  the  mysteries  of 
the  universe.  It  is  no  part  of  the  desire 
of  evolutionists  to  furnish  such  an  ex- 
planation. Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  anywhere  in  literature  a  nobler 
statement  of  the  profound  mystery  of  life 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Herbert  Spencer. 
The  very  word  agnostic,  which  has  been 
applied  by  these  gentlemen  to  themselves, 
and  which  was,  indeed,  first  employed  by 
Huxley  himself,  is  an  indication  of  their 
frank  recognition  that  the  universe  can- 
not be  comprehended  by  finite  man. 

The  creed  of  the  evolutionist  is  all  em- 
bodied in  the  statement  that  life  is  a 
growth ;  but  growth  is  itself  a  mystery  ; 
and  the  statement  that  the  universe  itself 
is  full  of  mysteries  is  not  diminished  by 
the  statement  that  the  universe  is  a  sys- 
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tem  of  growth.  The  statement  that  crea- 
tion is  a  growth  does  not  explain  creation  ; 
it  simply  describes  it.  No  man  can  tell 
why,  if  we  put  two  seeds  side  by  side  in 
the  same  soil,  furnish  them  the  same  food, 
give  them  the  same  water,  let  the  same 
sunshine  fall  upon  them,  out  of  one  seed 
grows  an  oak,  and  out  of  the  other 
seed  grows  a  peach-tree.  Growth  is  a 
mystery.  The  statement  that  inspiration 
and  revelation  are  growths  does  not  ex- 
plain these  processes ;  it  simply  classifies 
them.  Inspiration  is  an  eflfect  of  one 
mind  on  another  mind,  and  in  theology 
the  effect  of  the  divine  mind  on  the  human 
mind.  But  how  is  it  that  mind  operates 
on  mind?  that  one  speaker  charms  an 
audience,  and  another  antagonizes  it? 
that  we  are  inspired  by  one  author,  and 
not  inspired  by  another  ?  Who  can  tell  ? 
The  mystery  of  the  influence  of  miid  on 
mind  remains,  although  one  may  believe, 
as  an  evolutionist  does,  first,  that  inspira- 
tion— that  is,  the  effect  of  a  higher  mind 
on  the  lower — is  the  secret  of  all  mental 
and  spiritual  growth,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  effect  of  inspiration  is 
never  perfect  and  complete  knowledge  at 
the  outset,  but  growth  of  mind  and  growth 
of  spirit  into  constantly  enlarging  life  and 
enlarging  kn  wledge. 

In  this  article  it  is  no  part  of  my  am- 
bition, nor  even  of  my  desire,  to  explain 
the  mystery  of  the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ  Every  man  is  in  some  sense  a 
mystery  to  other  men,  and  the  greater 
the  min  the  greater  the  mystery.  Who 
comprehends  Daniel  Webster?  or  Will- 
iam Shakespeare  ?  or  Plato  ?  We  do  not 
understand  genius.  How  much  less  miy 
we  be  expected  to  understand  Him  who, 
on  any  estimate  of  His  being,  must  be 
accounted  the  greatest  moral  and  spirit- 
ual genius  the  world  has  ever  seen  ?  I 
do  not,  therefore,  propose  to  offer  a 
psychology  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  measure 
him,  to  belittle  him  with  definitions.  I 
only  endeavor  to  point  out  the  place 
which  he  occupies  in  life  according  to 
the  theory  of  a  Christian  evolutionist; 
what  his  relation  is  to  what  went  before, 
and  to  what  comes  after,  in  the  growth  of 
the  universe. 

"  In  the  beginning,"  says  John,  "  was 
the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God."  What 
does  that  mean  ?    What  i$  a  word  ?    It 


is  a  manifestation  of  the  soul.  A  friend 
is  sitting  at  your  side  in  absent-minded 
meditation ;  you  cannot  imagine  what  is 
passing  through  his  mind.  Presently  he 
wakes  out  of  that  absent-mindedness,  he 
turns  to  you,  looks  you  in  the  face, 
speaks  to  you,  and  in  that  speech  reveals 
to  you  what  is  going  on  within,  which  was 
before  hidden.  The  word  is  the  mani- 
festation of  the  invisible  spirit.  Now,  the 
declaration  of  John  is  that  God  was  al- 
ways a  Word.  He  never  was  in  absent- 
minded  meditation.  From  eternity  he 
has  been  speaking ;  he  has  always  been 
manifesting  himself.  He  did  not  six 
thousand  years  ago  resolve  to  manifest 
himself  in  nature  and  so  begin  a  creation. 
He  has  always  been  manifesting  him- 
self in  creation,  and  all  the  works  of 
nature  are  the  revelation  and  the  dis- 
closure of  the  infinite  and  eternal  energy 
which  is  behind  them,  working  out 
an  intellectual  process  in  and  through 
them.  As  the  picture  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  artist,  as  the  book  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  author,  as  the  speech 
is  the  interpretation  of  the  orator,  so  the 
universe  is  the  interpretation  of  the  uni- 
versal Spirit,  who  is  speaking  through 
every  singing  bird,  every  blossoming 
fiower,  every  earthquake,  every  i^torm  and 
tempest,  everything  beautiful,  everything 
awful,  everything  terrible,  everything  sub- 
lime.    He  speaks  in  his  world. 

And  he  speaks  through  men ;  through 
men  who  have  heard  in  his  voice  what 
other  men  did  not  hear,  and  have  felt  in 
his  presence  whit  other  men  did  not  feel. 
He  spoke  in  past  ages  to  prophetic  men, 
not  only  in  the  Hebrew  nation,  but  in 
many  nations,  inspiring  men  to  a  diviner 
life,  leading  them  on  and  up  to  larger 
living.  But  pre-eminently  he  spoke  to 
the  Hebrew  nation,  because  that  Hebrew 
nation  was  pre-eminently  ready  to  receive 
him.  Why  some  soils  are  fertile  and 
others  are  not,  who  can  tell  ?  Why  some 
minds  are  fertile  and  others  are  not,  who 
can  tell  ?  Why  some  nations  arc  fertile 
and  others  are  not,  who  can  tell  ?  This 
is  a  part  of  the  mystery  of  life.  But  in 
this  nation  there  arose  prophets,  and  to 
these  prophets  this  ever-speaking  God 
spoke,  and  to  them  he  manifested  himself, 
and  the  Bible  is  the  gathered  utterances 
of  the  inspired  thinkers  of  an  inspired 
rage.     The  Bible  is  not  what  it  is  some* 
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times  called — the  Word  of  God.  It  is 
never  so  called  in  the  Bible.  The  Word 
of  God  includes  all  the  languages  in 
which  God  has  ever  spoken — to  all  races, 
in  all  ages,  under  all  circumstances.  The 
Bible  is  one  of  his  many  words,  spoken 
through  prophets.  Jesus  Christ  is  **  the 
Word  become  flesh  " — that  is,  it  is  the 
manifestation  of  God  in  a  human  life  and 
character.  He  who  has  from  eteinity 
been  a  self-revealing  God,  spake  in  the 
world's  history  first  in  works,  then  through 
the  prophetic  utterances  of  men  who 
could  better  hear  and  understand  than 
could  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  and 
at  last,  when  the  fullness  of  time  came, 
he  spoke  by  coming  into  one  human  life 
and  filling  it  full  of  himself. 

Imagine  for  one  moment  that  God 
desires  to  reveal  himself  to  the  human 
race ;  how  can  he  make  that  revelation 
except  in  the  terms  of  a  human  experi- 
ence ?  This  is  what  he  has  done.  He 
who,  in  olden  time,  spoke  through  proph> 
ets ;  he  who,  from  the  beginning,  was  the 
Word,  when  the  race  was  ready,  in  the 
spiritual  process  of  its  development,  for 
that  later  disclosure,  entered  into  one 
human  life  and  filled  it  full  of  himself, 
that  by  looking  at  that  life  we  might  com- 
prehend what  the  life  of  God  is  in  the 
world  This  is  what  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  declares :  "God, 
having  of  old  time  spoken  unto  the 
fathers  in  the  prophets  by  divers  portions 
and  in  divers  manners,  hath  at  the  end 
of  these  days  spoken  unto  us  in  his  Son, 
whom  he  appointed  heir  of  all  things, 
through  whom  also  he  made  the  world" 
First  in  fragments,  in  partial  utterances, 
m  broken  speech  revealing  little  parts  of 
himself  which  men  could  begin  to  com- 
prehend, in  single  letters  which  men  must 
learn — for  they  must  understand  the  al- 
phabet before  they  could  understand  the 
granmiar  of  divinity ;  later  he  comes  and 
fills  one  man  with  himself  and  makes 
that  One  stand  out  in  human  life  as  the 
revelation  and  disclosure  of  himself.  This 
is  what  John  says :  "That  which  we  have 
seen  with  our  eyes,  that  which  we  beheld, 
that  which  our  hands  handled  concerning 
the  word  of  life,  .  .  .  declare  we  unto 
you."  As  the  artist  transcends  all  his 
pictures,  as  the  orator  transcends  all  his 
speeches,  so  God  transcends  all  manifes- 
tations of  God.     It  is  that  concerning  the 


Word  which  the  beloved  disciple  has 
seen,  and  that  only,  which  he  can  declare 
to  others.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
heavenly  voice :  "  This  is  my  beloved 
Son."  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  because 
all  his  life  is  brooded  by,  begotten  of, 
proceeds  from  the  Father.  Some  of  our 
life  does  and  some  does  not.  We  walk 
in  the  world  like  Siamese  twins,  joined 
together,  now  speaking  the  life  of  God, 
and  now  speaking  the  life  of  the  world. 
We  are  seventh  of  Romans — flesh  and 
spirit  in  combat  with  each  other ;  sons  of 
the  earth  and  sons  of  God  strangely  com- 
mingled. He  was  the  only  begotten  Son 
of  God,  because  all  his  life  flowed  from 
the  divine  fountain  and  the  divine  source. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  such  declarations 
as  that  of  Paul :  "  In  him  dwelleth  all 
the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  He 
was  One  into  whom  the  holy  affluence  of 
the  divine  nature  was  poured,  that  he 
might  set  it  forth  to  men.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  Paul's  other  declaration: 
"  God  was  in  Christ."  Jesus  Christ  was 
the  tabernacle  in  whom  the  self-revealing 
God  dwelt,  and  through  whom  he  revealed 
himself.  In  short,  Jesus  Christ  was  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh — that  is,  such  a 
manifestation  of  God  as  was  possible  in 
a  human  life,  a  manifestation  of  what 
Dr.  van  Dyke  has  well  called  "  the  human 
life  of  God." 

Jesus  Christ  did  not  manifest  all  the 
qualities  of  God.  There  is  greater  man- 
ifestation of  power  in  the  earthquake  and 
the  tornado  than  was  manifested  in  the 
stilling  of  the  tempest;  greater  mechanical 
skill  manifested  in  the  flower  than  in  any- 
thing that  Christ  wrought ;  greater  afflu- 
ence of  beneficence  in  every  annual  har- 
vest than  in  the  feeding  of  five  thousand. 
But  the  love,  the  patience,  the  fidelity, 
the  truth,  the  long  suffering,  the  heart  of 
the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy,  comes 
to  its  fruition  and  its  manifestation  in 
this  one  incomparable  life — God  mani- 
festing himself  in  a  human  life  and  in 
human  relations.  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
image  of  God — God  brought  within  the 
horizon  of  humanity,  God  made  small 
that  we  may  see  him ;  adumbrated,  says 
Mr.  Beecher,  that  we  may  look  at  him ; 
taking  little  steps  by  our  side,  says  Dr. 
Parkhurst,  that  we  may  walk  with  him. 
God  is  always  manifesting  himself,  and 
he  is  manifesting  himself  by  successive 
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manifestations:  first  in  nature;  then  in 
the  prophets ;  then  in  an  inspired  race ;  last 
of  all,  in  one  man  whom  he  fills  fiill  of 
himself. 

Does  this  divinity  in  Christ  differ  in 
kind,  or  only  in  degree,  from  the  divin- 
ity in  men  ?  There  are  differences  in  de- 
gree so  great  that  they  become  equivalent 
to  a  difference  in  kind;  but,  with  this 
qualification,  I  answer  unreservedly,  the 
difference  is  in  degree  and  not  in  kind. 
There  are  not  two  kinds  of  divinity,  and 
cannot  be.  The  divinity  in  man  is  not 
different  in  kind  from  the  divinity  in  Christ, 
because  it  is  not  different  in  kind  from 
the  divinity  in  God.  If  it  is,  then  there 
are  tv^o  kinds  of  divinity ;  and  two  kinds 
of  divinity  means  two  kinds  of  divinities : 
that  is  polytheism.  Patience  is  divine, 
hope  is  divine,  purity  is  divine,  righteous- 
ness is  divine,  love  is  divine.  There  are 
not  two  kinds  of  patience,  hope,  purity, 
righteousness,  love— one  of  which  is  di- 
vine, the  other  human.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  Paul's  teaching  but  this :  that  we 
are  to  have  the  patience  of  Christ;  that  we 
are  to  have  the  righteousness  of  God ;  that 
we  are  to  be  pure  even  as  he  is  pure ;  that 
the  divine  qualities  in  us  are  to  be  tran- 
scripts, reflections,  repetitions  of  the  di- 
vine qualities  in  the  Everlasting  Father. 
This  is  what  Paul  means  when  he  says 
that  our  righteousness  is  of  God;  that  is, 
it  is  God's  own  righteousness  reproduced 
in  us ;  any  other  is  a  false  righteousness, 
is  indeed  no  righteousness  at  all..  Our 
divinity  is  the  same  in  kind  as  Christ's 
divinity,  because  it  is  the  same  in  kind 
as  God's  divinity,  because  there  are  not, 
and  cannot  be,  two  kinds  of  divinity.  If 
we  believe  this,  if  we  believe  that  evolu- 
tion is  simply  God's  method  of  manifest- 
ing himself,  then  we  need  not  be  afraid 
to  say  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  supreme 
product  of  evolution  in  human  history, 
for  this  simply  means  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  supremi  manifestation  which  his- 
tory affords  of  the  divine. 

Does,  then,  evolution  end  in  the  manger 
or  at  the  cross?  No.  For  Jesus  Christ 
did  not  come  into  the  world  merely  to  be 
a  spectacle,  merely  to  show  us  who  and 
what  God  is,  and  then  depart  and  leave 
us  where  we  were  before.  "  I  am  the 
door,"  he  says.  A  door  is  to  push  open 
and  go  through.  He  is  the  door :  through 
him   God  enters  into  humanity.     He  is 


the  door :  through  him  humanity  enters 
into  God.  He  has  come  into  the  world 
in  order  that  we,  coming  to  some  knowl- 
edge and  apprehension  of  the  divine 
nature,  coming  to  understand  what  divine 
justice,  divine  truth,  divine  life,  divine 
purity,  divine  love,  are,  may  the  better  enter 
into  that  life  and  be  ourselves  filled  with 
all  the  fullness  of  God.  There  is  not,  I 
think,  one  epithet  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  New  Testament  which,  in  a  modified 
form,  is  not  also  applied  to  the  disciples 
of  Christ.  He  is  the  light  of  the  worid ; 
and  we  are  to  be  lights  in  the  world.  He  is 
the  image  of  God ;  and  we  are  made  in 
God's  image,  and  have  despoiled  ourselves 
of  that  image.  He  is  the  brightness  of 
God's  glory ;  and  we  are  ourselves  to  show 
forth  the  glory  of  God.  He  is  King  of 
kings;  and  we  are  kings.  He  is  the 
great  High  Priest;  and  we  are  priests. 
He  is  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  ;  and 
we  are  sons  of  God.  He  is  filled  with 
all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily; 
and  we  are  inspired  to  pray  that  we,  too, 
may  be  filled  with  all  the  fullness  of  God. 
And  the  consummation  of  evolution,  the 
consummation  of  redemption — ^the  one 
term  is  scientific,  the  other  theological, 
but  the  process  is  the  same — ^the  consum- 
mation of  this  long  process  of  divine 
manifestation,  which  .began  in  the  day 
when  the  morning  stars  sang  together, 
will  not  be  until  what  Christ  was  the 
whole  human  race  becomes,  until  the  in- 
carnation so  spreads  out  from  the  one 
man  of  Nazareth  that  it  fills  the  whole 
human  race,  and  all  humanity  becomes 
an  incarnation  of  the  divine,  the  infinite 
and  all-loving  Spirit.  What  Jesus  was, 
humanity  is  becoming. 

I  can  no  longer,  then,  as  some  of  my 
correspondents  seem  to  do,  think  of  the 
incarnation  as  a  divine  intervention  in 
an  otherwise  undivine  life,  beginning 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  lasting  thirty-three 
years,  and  then  ceasing,  any  more  than 
I  can  think  of  creation  as  the  production 
of  matter,  force,  and  law  six  thousand 
years  ago,  which  have  since  been  left  to 
work  out  their  own  results  with  occasional 
interruptions  by  the  Almighty  Creator. 
All  life  is  God ;  all  force  is  God.  If  we 
could  conceive  that  God  should  cease  to 
live,  the  universe  would  be  a  corpse.  No 
bird  would  sing,  no  fish  would  swim,  no 
apple  would  fall  nor  wind  blow,  no  planet 
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would  move  in  its  appointed  orbit,  no 
man  or  woman  would  speak  or  think  or 
breathe.  The  universe  would  be  dead,  for 
God  is  its  life ;  the  world  would  become  one 
vast  cemetery,  for  God  is  our  life.  Evolu- 
tion is  not  the  operation  of  forces  which 
God  once  let  loose  and  still  controls. 
The  evolutionist  does  not  believe  that 
God  created  protoplasm  and  left  proto- 
plasm to  create  everything  else.  Evolu- 
tion is  God's  way  of  doing  things.  Force 
is  nothing  but  God's  will ;  law  is  nothing 
but  God's  habit.  It  is  literally  true  that 
in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being ;  so  literally  true  that  if  we  ceased 
to  be  in  Him  we  could  neither  live,  nor 
move,  nor  have  any  being.  All  is  of  God 
except  our  sin,  which  is  separation  from 
Him,  the  end  of  which  is  death.  All  good- 
ness, truth,  purity,  valor,  honor,  righteous- 
ness, all  patriotism,  all  martyrdoms,  all 
patient  burden-bearing,  all  conjugal  love, 
all  parental  love,  4II  child  love,  all  friend- 
ships and  fellowships,  all  that  is  noble, 
true,  and  good,  have  their  inspiration  in 
Him,  and  are  manifestations  of  Him.  All 
growth  in  goodness,  as  all  growth  in  the 
material  universe,  has  its  secret  in  His 
imparted  life.  Ajid  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
supreme  manifestation  of  God  in  past  his^ 
tory,  and  the  source  and  inspiration  of  all 
that  is  best  in  subsequent  manifestations 
of  God  in  Christian  history. 

To  sum  all  up  in  a  few  words :  God  is 
revealing  himself  to  humanity.  He  is 
a  Word,  always  speaking.  He  speaks 
dirough  his  works  ;  all  nature  interprets 
him  to ,  us.  He  speaks  through  his 
prophets ;  all  men  who  have  felt  the  in- 
spiration of  his  presence  interpret  him  to 
us.  He  speaks  in  the  one  incomparable 
life,  lived  for  three  short  years  in  the  little 
province  of  Palestine  that  we  might  see 
how  God  would  live  on  the  earth  and  does 
live  in  the  universe,  that  is,  might  know  the 
heart  of  God.  What  Jesus  Christ  was  in 
those  three  short  years,  that  is  the  Eternal. 
When  we  stand  at  the  grave  that  covers 
the  loved  form  of  one  dear  to  us,  we  may 
know  that  He  shares  in  our  tears,  as  Jesus 
Christ  shared  in  the  tears  of  Mary  and 
Martha  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  When 
we  have  sinned  and  are  bearing  the 
shame  of  our  sin  in  our  anguish-stricken 
hearts,  we  may  know  that  He  feels  toward 
us  as  Christ  felt  toward  the  blushing 
woman  to  whom  he  said,  **  Go  in  peace. 


and  sin  no  more."  When  we  come  into 
our  church  service,  and  then  go  from  it 
to  the  street  to  oppress  the  poor,  cover- 
ing our  iniquity  by  our  garments  of  piety, 
and  deflect  our  own  consciences  from 
condemnation  by  our  prayers  and  our 
hymns,  we  may  see  the  divine  finger  of 
His  scorn  pointed  at  us  and  hear  the 
thunder  of  His  tones,  *'  Scribes  and  Phar- 
isees I  hypocrites  1  who  devour  widows' 
houses,  and  for  a  pretense  make  long 
prayers."  And  all  this  is  that  He  may 
make  that  other  and  supreme  revelation 
of  Himself  in  our  own  consciences ;  that 
He  may  enter  into  the  temple  of  our 
own  hearts ;  that  He  may  sit  at  our  fire- 
side; that  He  may  talk  with  us  as  a 
friend  talks  with  a  friend,  face  to  face ; 
that  we  may  know  Him  as  one  knows  an 
intimate  companion ;  that  He  may  be  to 
us  "closer  than  breathing,  nearer  than 
hands  and  feet ;"  that  He  may  come  to 
be  "  not  so  far  as  even  to  be  near ;"  that 
He  may  be  one  with  us  and  we  one  with 
him,  as  Christ  was  one  with  the  Father. 
And  this  revelation  of  Himself  which  God 
has  been  carrying  on  from  the  beginning 
of  creation  down  to  the  present  time  will 
not  be  consummated  until  He  has  reared 
out  of  these  sons  of  clay  children  of  God, 
like  to  the  Christ,  not  only  in  the  walk 
and  the  outer  life  and  circumstance,  but 
in  this,  that  God  is  in  them  and  they  in 
God,  in  one  sw^et,  sacred,  perfect  fellow- 
ship. 


Archbishop  Benson's  Stories 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  many 
good  stories  to  tell.  Two  are  recalled  by  his 
private  secretary,  M andeville  B.  Phillips,  in  some 
**  Personal  Reminiscences  **  which  he  contributes 
to  the  London  **  Sunday  Magazine.'*  One  con- 
cerned Archbishop  Tait*s  coachman,  who  was  a 
very  original  character.  One  day  a  clergyman 
who  called  at  the  palace  asked  him  whether  he 
had  still  as  much  to  do  as  ever.  The  answer 
was  sublime.  **There*s  alwajrs  a  goodish  bit 
doing,  sir,  but  it*s  been  a  trifle  easier  since  we 
took  young  Mr.  Parry  into  the  business  !**  The 
Right  Rev.  Edward  Parry  had  recently  been 
appointed  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Dover. 

Another  of  the  Archbishop's  stones,  also  of  a 
coachman,  will  be  new  to  many.  A  gentleman 
living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Addlngton,  finding 
that  the  stablemen  were  not  in  the  habit  ojf 
attending  church,  spoke  to  his  coachman  about 
it.  "  They  ought  to  go,"  he  said.  **  That's  just 
what  I  say  mvself,"  was  the  rejoinder.  **  I  says 
to  them— 4ook  at  me,  I  go,  and  what  harm  does 
it  do  me  ?" 
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IT  was  the  sight  of  a  poor,  lonely  little 
cent  tucked  away  in  the  comer  of 
my  puise,  with  no  compinion  to 
share  its  snug  quarters  (not  silver  ones) 
but  a  pocket-piece  of  foreign  extraction, 
that  induced  me  to  lay  aside  all  feelings 
of  repugnance  towards  the  work  and  be- 
come a  lady  canvasser.  This  decision 
was  also  based  upon  an  offer  to  handle  a 
really  beautiful  and  artistic  book  pub- 
lished as  a  subscription  work  at  a  figure 
calculated  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of 
any  one  who  really  wanted  ir. 

When  I  started  on  my  mission,  the  sky 
was  overcast,  the  streets  damp  from  the 
night's  rain  and  the  morning  fog,  and 
certainly  my  spirits  were  also  dampened 
by  these  depressing  atmospheric  condi- 
tions. It  was  also  a  great  inconvenience, 
for  it  necessitated  holding  my  gown  up 
on  both  sides,  at  the  same  time  managing 
my  umbrella  and  the  package  containing 
the  sample  of  my  ^vares,  so  to  speak. 

Whatever  experiences  might  fall  to  my 
lot,  I  determined  not  to  forego  my  right 
to  the  title  of  "lady,"  which  had  been 
handed  down  to  me  through  generations, 
from  a  Duke  on  one  side  of  the  family 
tree  and  a  Marquis  on  the  other,  and 
which  I  felt  I  still  could  claim  in  spite  of 
the  undeserved  opprobrium  which  in 
some  people's  minds  attaches  itself  to  the 
very  name  of  "  book  agent." 

As  the  first  step  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  preliminary  aim,  I 
donned  most  thoroughly  appropriate  and 
ladylike  attire,  my  hat  being  "up  to 
date  "  and  apparently  new,  though  really 
renovated  after  the  previous  year's  wear, 
and  again  put  into  active  service.  My 
coat  was  "smart,"  and  fitted  perfectly 
over  a  tailor  made  gown  lined  with  silk 
(relic  of  former  grandeur),  and  recently 
treated  to  a  rejuvenating  process,  like  the 
hat,  showing  not  a  sign  of  frayed-out 
edges — hence  my  care  in  protecting  it 
from  muddy  streets  and  sidewalks.  Shoes, 
gloves,  and  umbrella  were  equally  irre- 
proachable in  style ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  if  success  depended  at  all  upon  ap- 
pearances, no  elements  were  lacking. 

I  am  naturally  a  strong  and  self-reliant 
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woman,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  on 
the  morning  in  question  there  was  a 
most  peculiar  but  not  altogether  unac- 
countable sensation  in  the  region  of  my 
knees,  and  a  feeling  farther  up  on  my  left 
side  whichstrongly  suggested  heart-failure ! 

My  field  lay  in  an  unfamiliar  locality, 
and,  after  walking  so^e  distance,  I  turned 
into  a  street  lined  with  handsome  resi- 
dences, and,  selecting  one  which  from  its 
general  air  of  el^ance  promised  well  for 
the  end  I  had  in  view,  outwardly,  boldly, 
but  with  inward  quaking,  I  mounted  the 
steps  and  rang  the  bell.  The  door  was 
opened  almost  immediately  by  a  neat 
maid  in  dainty  cap  and  apron,  and  a 
hasty  glance  around  the  interior  justified 
my  estimate  of  the  house,  the  same  being 
further  enforced  by  the  sounds  of  a  con- 
versation over  the  telephone. 

"  Ah,"  said  I,  mentally, "  here  are  people 
able  and  willing  to  surround  themselves 
with  luxuries,  and  of  sufficient  cultivation 
to  enjoy  the  possession  of  a  good  book." 

Aloud,  meanwhile,  I  stated  my  business 
to  the  maid,  whose  face  expressed  a  real- 
ly well-bred  surprise  at  my  errand,  her 
evident  impression  having  been  that  I 
was  on  social  purposes  intent,  which,  in 
fact,  was  what  I  hoped  the  neighbors 
would  think,  if  any  watched  my  ascent  of 
the  steps. 

As  soon  as  the  bell  sounded  .for  Cen- 
tral to  cut  off  the  connection,  my  hostess 
appeared  on  the  stairs,  received  me  most 
graciously,  showed  deep  interest  in  the 
work,  expressed  her  thorough  apprecia- 
tion of  its  merits,  said  she  would  really 
like  to  possess  it,  but — and  then  I  learned 
that  I,  too,  was  a  direct  victim  of  the  re- 
cent political  situation.  She  had  been 
cautioned  by  her  husband  not  to  spend  a 
dollar  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary 
until  after  the  election,  as  he  "  could  not 
tell  on  what  platform  he  was  standing,  or 
how  his  affairs  might  turn.'*  Of  course 
I  knew  I  must  accept  this  as  final,  and 
after  chatting  affably  together  for  a  few 
moments,  I  left,  thanking  her  for  her 
courtesy,  and  feeling,  though  somewhat 
disappointed,  not  in  the  least  chagrined, 
having  met  with  polite  consideration. 
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A  succession  of  calls  resulted  in  no 
subscribers,  but  plenty  of  enlivening 
incidents. 

Doctors  had  already  contracted  for 
necessary  medical  works,  and  could  not 
afford  more ;  or,  as  one  of  the  fraternity 
assured  me,  he  did  not  want  the  book  for 
either  reference  or  recreation,  as  all  the 
entertainment  he  desired  was  contained 
in  his  medical  journals. 

'•  But,"  said  I,  **  don't  you  want  a  change 
after  dealing  with  people's  ills  all  day  ?" 

*'Oh,  no  I  almost  any  doctor  will  tell 
you  he  would  rather  read  a  medical  jour- 
nal than  anything  else." 

Silenced  but  unconvinced,  I  concluded 
there  was  no  accounting  for  tastes. 

Writers  were  too  busy  making  books 
themselves  to  care  for  those  written  by 
others,  and  one  well-known  author  dis- 
missed the  subject  through  a  servant's 
medium,  without  allowing  me  a  glimpse 
of  his  illustrious  self,  by  saying  he  could 
have  no  possible  use  for  the  work. 

Some  people  were  out;  some  were  in, 
but  evidently  ''not  at  home;"  some  too 
poor  to  subscribe,  although  their  distress 
at  not  being  able  to  gratify  their  longing 
to  possess  a  copy  was  not  overwhelming  I 
Some  were  too  rich  to  be  bothered  with 
subscription  terms — would  rather  pay  at 
once  when  the  work  was  complete.  Some 
wanted  it  and  would  subscribe  later — but 
of  what  avail  is  a  promise  of  that  kind  as 
the  result  of  an  agent's  efforts.^ 

Public  libraries  generally  declined  to 
subscribe,  as  it  was  against  their  rules  to 
contract  for  a  work  until  complete,  al- 
though two  institutions  the  following  day 
or  two  sent  in  their  orders  as  a  result  of 
the  first  day's  efforts. 

Two  bits  of  advice  may  be  apropos  in 
this  connection.     First,  to  the  agent. 

Don't  be  discouraged  by  a  day  of  no 
apparent  success ;  several  orders  may  re- 
sult from  those  efforts  later  on ;  as  one 
remarked,  **  In  this  work  there  are  wheels 
within  wheels,"  and  a  circumstance  like 
the  following  will  give  strength  to  the 
faint-hearted : 

It  was  after  a  most  fatiguing  and  dis- 
heartening day's  work  that  I  had  on  my  list 
as  my  last  odl  the  name  of  a  dear  old 
judge  who  was  known  as  a  book-lover 
and  book-buyer,  and  when  I  walked  in, 
there  he  sat  with  both  feet  on  his  desk ; 
but  he  removed  them  at  once,  and   in 


about  a  dozen  words  the  transaction  was 
concluded  and  he  had  signed  for  an  order 
in  an  expensive  binding,  which  yielded  a 
good  return  for  the  day's  work — but  in 
what  breathless  suspense  I  awaited  his 
decision,  and  how  faint  I  felt  for  a  mo- 
ment when  I  saw  the  signature  (a  thing 
of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever  to  my  eyes  at 
that  moment),  he  could  never  gu^ss  from 
my  outwardly  calm  demeanor;  but  shall  I 
ever  forget  it  ?  for  I  was  inexperienced,  and 
had  not  learned  not  to  be  exalted  or  cast 
down  by  each  day's  failures  or  successes. 

Now  to  the  buyer  :  If  you  want  it,  take 
it,  and  be  glad  it  was  brought  to  your 
attention,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  business 
deal ;  if  you  do  not  want  it,  don't  express 
your  regret  at  your  inability  to  "  help  the 
agent"  Of  course,  every  order  represents 
so  much  gain  to  us,  but  we  are  doing  a 
Intimate  business,  and  don't  ask  for 
assistance  any  more  than  the  tradesman 
who  solicits  orders  for  things  to  satisfy 
your  physical  cravings,  while  we  strive  to 
supply  you  with  mental  food. 

One  man  on  whom  I  called,  I  knew  to 
be  a  pawnbroker,  but  as  his  home  was 
attractive  and  well-appointed,  and  he  had 
two  bright  young  children  growing  up,  I 
thought  my  book  might  appeal  to  him  for 
his  library.  His  excuse  for  not  subscrib- 
ing was  unique. 

'*  Oh,  no,  you  cannot  interest  me  in  it. 
I'll  get  it  through  my  business." 

Feigning  not  to  understand  his  mean- 
ing, I  said  :  "  Ah  I  but  this  book  is  not 
sold  to  the  trade  at  all."  You  see,  I  was 
bent  upon  forcing  him  to  explain  how  he 
would  get  it. 

^'  Well,  f  am  in  the  loan  business,  and 
I'll  get  it  in  five  or  six  months — I  always 
do ;  I  have  all  the  best  works  that  way." 

**  Well  1  well  I"  I  thought,  "  that  is  a 
new  way  of  looking  at  it,  and  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  an  apparently  thriving  com- 
munity," and  I  sighed  for  the  probable 
fate  of  some  of  my  books. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  funniest  incidents 
in  my  experience  was  when,  after  ringing 
a  door-bell,  it  was  answered  quite  prompt- 
ly by  a  little,  withered- up  woman,  who, 
through  a  narrow  aperture,  literally  shot  at 
me,  without  any  preface,  the  surprising 
salutation  : 

"  I'm  one  of  them." 

**  What  ?"  I  gasped,  not  catching  her 
meaning  at  once. 
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"  I'm  one  of  them,  an  agent  myself,  so 
I  guess  I  don't  want — " 

"Oh,  yes  I — good-morning,"  I  blurted 
out  before  she  had  finished  her  sentence, 
and  walked  down  the  steps  trying  to  col- 
lect Ihe  crushed  atoms  of  a  previously 
very  dignified  personality. 

Was  it  only  a  fellow-feeling  which 
caused  her  to  recognize  the  nature  of  my 
errand  at  once,  or  was  it  ? — No,  I  could 
not  believe  it  was  evident  from  my  gen- 
eral air,  but  many  a  laugh  have  I  enjoyed 
since  at  the  thought  of  her  unerring  aim. 

One  should  always  avoid  a  set  formula 
in  describing  the  beauties  of  a  book  or 
any  other  commodity,  or  one  may  be 
found  in  the  predicament  of  the  man  at 
the  World's  Fair  who  was  demonstrating 
the  attractions  of  a  certain  article,  and 
when  asked  to  repeat  a  foregoing  state- 
ment, stopped,  evidently  bewildered,  hesi- 
tated, and  then  said,  "  Excuse  me,  but  I 
will  have  to  begin  over  again." 

Just  before  turning  homeward  on  that 
memorable  first  day,  an  institute,  bearing 
one  of  our  own  family  names,  loomed  up 
before  me,  and  seemed  to  afford  a  shelter 
if  all  else  failed,  for  it  declared  itself  to 
be  a  home  for  "Respectable,  Aged, 
Indigent  Females."  Could  anything  have 
been  more  appropriate,  and  probably 
founded  by  some  ancestor  of  mine  >  I 
knew  I  was  respectable,  I  surely  felt  aged 
after  my  fatiguing  experiences,  and  che 
condition  of  my  finances  declared  me 
to  be  temporarily,  at  least,  an  indigent 


female,  therefore  perfectly  eligible  for 
admission  1  However,  before  applying  I 
decided  to  make  a  few  more  struggles  to 
gain  fortune  first,  then  fame,  if  possible, 
as  my  aspirations  for  future  greatness  lay, 
not  in  canvassing,  but  in  writing  books  for 
other  people  to  sell,  and  still  others  to  read ; 
but  while  so  employed  one  must  live,  and 
creature  comforts  require  cash  to  supply 
them,  and  literary  success  does  not  always 
mean  financial  success — vide  Ruskin. 

Incidents  might  be  multiplied  ad  infini- 
tum^ but  there  has  been  enough  said  to 
give  an  idea  to  the  uninitiated  of  the  dis^ 
appointments,  also  the  rewards,  of  the 
work  of  a  canvasser,  and  some  of  the 
methods  employed  ;  while  those  who  have 
endured  like  experiences  will  feel  a  sym- 
pathetic interest  in  reading  this  account, 
as  many  things  will  appear  to  them  be- 
tween the  lines.  Perhaps  it  is  best  to 
close  it  with  my  final  dismissal  on  the  day 
in  question,  when  a. slovenly  maid  who 
opened  the  door  of  a  really  nice-looking 
house  announced  immediately,  "  No,  she 
donU  want  //  at  all ;"  and  ushered  me  out 
of  the  house  with  scant  courtesy.  "  What 
an  invaluable  maid  to  know  so  thoroughly 
all  the  tastes  and  desires  of  her  mistress 
without  consulting  her,"  I  exclaimed  in- 
wardly, as  I  left.  She  had  not  general- 
ized in  the  least;  she  had  not  intimated 
that  people  of  my  calling  were  unwelcome 
visitors  ;  she  had  simply  asserted  that  her 
mistress  did  not  want  //,  without  being  given 
an  opportunity  to  see  what  //  might  be. 


Adam 

By  Lizette  W.  Reese 


THE  postmaster  stretched  a  greasy 
hand  across  his  grocer's  counter 
and  held  out  a  letter  to  the  tall 
and  middle-aged  woman  standing  there. 

"Miss — Adelaide — Spring.  Something 
for  you,  I  guess." 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  she  said,  indiffer- 
ently. 

She  slipped  the  letter  into  her  basket 
and  walked  out  of  the  store.  One  glance 
had  told  her  the  writer.  Her  lilac  calico 
gown,  laid  away  for  years  in  a  garret 
trunk,  was  dimly  reminiscent  of  him.  He 
had  been  in  her  mind  a  good  deal  the 
past  week. 

The  pike  curved  upward  to  the  moun- 


tains, a  dusty,  warm-colored  line,  with 
here  a  house,  there  an  orchard  or  some 
pasture-land,  beside  it  It  had  rained  the 
night  before,  and  the  sudden  little  winds 
that  beat  down  it  were  thick  with  the  late 
August  odors,  that  of  withering  grass  or 
the  last  of  the  apples.  Puffs  of  this  red 
dust  followed  the  tall  woman  up  the  road. 

She  carried  her  head  high  as  she 
walked.  Her  stately  name  seemed  to  suit 
her.  Under  her  thoughts  and  over  and 
through  them  ran  that  one  of  her  letter. 

"Adelaide!  Adelaide  I" 

She  turned. 

Jane  Roseborough  held  her  skirts  well 
up  out  of  the  dust  as  she  came.     Her 
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round,  good-natured  face  shone  like  a 
full  moon  from  under  her  starched  sun- 
bonnet 

"  I've  just  been  down  to  the  drug-store 
after  some  liniment,"  she  stopped  to  say. 
''  I  wonder  what  makes  you  walk  so  fast, 
Adelaide  ?  You  only  had  a  minute  ahead 
of  me." 

"  I  didn't  know  you  were  following." 

"  You  ain't  as  fat  as  I  am,  Adelaide, 
or  you'd  realize  how  I  feel.  Well,  let's 
go  on." 

**  I  guess  the  worst  of  the  hot  spell's 
over."  said  Adelaide,  a  minute  later. 

"  I  hope  so,  anyway."  Jane  was  star- 
ing wide-eyed  at  her  neighbor.  "How 
old-timey  you  look,  Adelaide  I  I  believe 
you  had  a  dress  like  that  when  he  first 
come  to  see  you." 

"  Who  ?"  asked  Adelaide,  unflinchingly. 

"Adam." 

They  toiled  along,  one  heaving  and 
crimson,  the  other  erect  and  high-headed. 
A  loaded  hay-wagon,  moving  ponderously 
in  the  opposite  direction,  went  by  them. 
It  seemed  to  Adelaide  that  the  farmer's 
boy,  perched  on  top,  looked  at  her 
curiously. 

"  He's  been  talking  a  good  deal  about 
you  to-day,  Adelaide." 

"Who?" 

"  Adam." 

The  tall  woman's  face  was  like  stone. 

"  He  just  came  back  last  night.  I  tell 
you  I  was  mighty  glad  to  see  him. 
Eighteen  year  is  a  long  time  to  do  with- 
out seeing  your  only  brother." 

Adelaide  kept  dumb. 

"His  wife's  dead,  and  his  children's 
dead,  and  he's  come  back  here  to  stay — 
that  is — that  is — "     She  ended  vaguely. 

"  Jane  Rose  borough  I" 

"Well,  Adelaide?" 

"You  needn't  be  afraid  to  say  any- 
thing to  hurt.  You  can  talk  all  you 
want  to." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"Adelaide!" 

"WeU?" 

"What  was  it  that  made  you  and 
Adam  fall  out?" 

The  only  sound  in  the  road  was  that 
of  their  muffled  feet  going  along  through 
the  dust  Farther  down  the  hay-wagon 
still  lumbered.  Adelaide  measured  out 
her  words  when  she  spoke ;  there  was  a 
snap  to  them. 


"  I've  never  told  anybody  yet,  and  I 
never  expect  to." 

"  I  didn't  think  you  would,"  said  Jane, 
shrilly,  "  but  I  thought  I'd  ask,  anyhow. 
Do  you  see  this  ?"  holding  up  the  pack- 
age in  her  hand ;  "  it's  liniment.  Do  you 
know  what  he's  gone  and  done  to  himr 
self.?" 

"  No." 

"  He  was  fixing  up  my  grape-vine  for 
me  this  morning,  and  he  slipped  and 
fell,  and  hurt  his  back.  The  doctor  says 
he'll  have  to  keep  quiet  for  a  week. 
Adam  always  was  unlucky  about  some 
things.  When  he  was  a  baby  he  didn't 
do  anything  but  bump  his  head,  and 
when  he  got  older  he  stumped  his  toe. 
They  used  to  call  him  Stumping  Adam." 

They  were  coming  to  a  small  frame 
house  set  well  back  from  the  road.  Two 
rows  of  box,  each  bush  as  tall  as  a  man, 
led  up  to  the  front  door. 

"  How's  Ellen  ?"  persisted  Jane. 

'  She's  gone  down  to  Haversham." 

"  John  Emmet  sticks  as  close  as  ever, 
don't  he?  You'll  miss  her  when  she 
goes." 

"She  ain't  married  yet." 

They  had  reached  the  gate.  Jane 
stopped  irresolute.  "  You  might  let  by- 
gones be  bygones,"  she  blurted  out 
"You  might  send  him  a  word  or  two, 
Adelaide.     He  hasn't  forgotten  >'^«." 

"  It's  no  use  going  on  like  that,  Jane 
Roseborough." 

"  I  know  it  ain't     Well,  good-by." 

"  Ggod-by,"  said  Adelaide. 

She  lifted  the  latch,  and  passed  aus- 
terely along  between  the  tall  rows  of  box. 

"  Miss  Adelaide !     Miss  Adelaide  I" 

"  Oh,  dear  I"  she  said. 

Back  of  the  little  house  stretched  a  fat 
vegetable  garden,  and  over  the  fence  that 
divided  it  from  the  green,  alley-like  lane 
beyond,  hung  the  owner  of  the  voice, 
young,  stalwart,  white-shirted. 

"  Heard  anything  from  Ellen  lately, 
Miss  Adelaide  ?" 

"Not  a  word."  She  put  down  her 
basket  and  faced  him  judicially. 

"  What's  the  matter  between  you  and 
Ellen,  John  Emmet  ?" 

He  groaned. 

"Who  began  it?" 

"  Ellen.  She  saw  me  stopping  down 
the  pike  one  afternoon  last  week  to  talk 
to  one  of  th^  Bean  ^Is.     I  o^ly  asked 
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her  how  her  mother  was,  and  I  couldn't 
run  right  off  when  she  began  lo  tell  me 
all  about  the  old  lady's  rheumatism.  I 
just  stuck  it  out,  though  by  the  tiaae  she 
was  through  I  felt  myself  all  wrapped  up 
in  red  flannel,  with  a  hot  iron  dragging  at 
each  foot  And  Ellen  got  jealous  and 
wouldn't  listen  to  anything  I  said,  and 
the  next  day  she  was  down  in  Haversham. 
Miss  Adelaide,  sht's  been  there  a  week, 
and  I  haven't  heard  a  word  since." 

"Thai's  like  Ellen." 

"  I  love  the  very  ground  she  walks  on," 
he  cried,  vehemently. 

She  looked  at  him  kindly.  **  I  guess 
it'll  all  come  right." 

He  swung  himself  off  down  the  lane 
She  watched  him  with  a  new  and  yet 
strangely  familiar  pang  at  her  heart.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  she  were  listening  to 
some  old  story  told  again. 

In  the  house  she  remembered  her  letter. 
She  read  it  seated  on  the  edge  of  a  chair 
in  her  solemn  little  parlor. 

Adelaide : 

Vm  coming  back  to  Green  Meadow  just 
to  see  you.  Adam. 

Her  face  hardened,  grew  soft,  and 
hardened  again.  At  last  she  cried  out, 
"  But  he  got  married,  he  got  married  !" 
and  flung  the  letter  from  her. 

Over  the  mantel  in  a  cheap  gilt  frame 
hung  the  photograph  of  a  young  girl. 
Her  face  was  dimly  like  Adelaide's. 

She  rose  and  crossed  over  to  it,  and 
shook  her  finger  in  the  soft  and  smiling 
eyes. 

"Is  that  the  reason  you  went  off  to* 
Haversham  ?"  she  began,  sharply.  "  It 
was  *Aunt  Adelaide'  this,  and  *Aunt 
Adelaide'  that,  until  I  said  yes.  You 
ought  to  have  said,  *  I'm  going  away  and 
ms^e  a  fool  of  myself.'  It's  in  your 
blood,  Ellen  Spring.  It  was  in  your 
father's  blood,  and  in  his  father's  before 
him,  and  way  back  as  long  as  there  was 
any  Springs.  We're  all  alike.  I  wouldn't 
make  up  with  Adam  Roseborough,  and  you 
won't  make  up  with  John  Emmet,  and 
you'll  be  sorry  for  it  all  the  rest  of  your 
life."  Her  voice  had  shaken  as  she 
drew  towards  the  end;  her  last  words 
were  almost  a  wail. 

She  picked  up  the  letter  again  and  held 
it  out  full  in  the  face  of  the  mysterious 
likeness. 


"  And  look  at  this,  Ellen  Spring  I  But 
I  can't  make  up  my  mind  to  answer  it. 
I'm  soft  one  minute  and  hard  the  next. 
Ife  got  married  and  1  stayed  single. 
Seems  to  me  I  can't  get  over  his  taking 
a  wife.     1  can't  I  I  can't  1 " 

She  plucked  at  the  waist  of  the  gown 
she  wore. 

"  Ellen  Spring,  did  you  ever  see  this 
lilac  calico  before  ?  I  pulled  it  out  of  the 
trunk  this  morning,  where  it's  been  folded 
up  'most  twenty  year.  I  knew  he  was 
coming,  and  I  wanted  something  to  put 
me  in  mind  of  him.  He  always  liked 
this  lilac  so.  That's  what  you'll  come  to, 
Ellen  Spring.  You'll  hunger  and  thirst 
and  find  nothing  to  satisfy  you  but  a  rag 
of  old  ribbon  or  an  old  pile  of  letters  or 
something  else.  Some  other  woman'U 
get  your  happiness,  and  you'll  sit  and 
look  on  and  make  out  you  don't  care." 

Her  voice  was  stern  and  appealing  and 
passionate  and  sad  by  turns.  It  came 
back  in  tinkling  echoes  across  the  empty 
room. .  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  house 
were  full  of  ghosts. 

Then  she  said  suddenly:  "I'm  going 
right  up  now  and  take  it  off." 

She  climbed  the  steps  to  the  garret 
with  the  letter  still  in  her  hand.  The 
blackened  door  creaked ;  she  found  her- 
self for  the  second  time  that  day  in  the 
dim  place  antique  with  the  scent  of  herbs. 
The  trunk  out  of  which  she  had  taken  the 
gown  a  few  hours  before  stood  under  the 
sloping  eaves ;  she  crawled  towards  it  on 
her  hands  and  knees,  and  dragged  it  out 
to  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Then  she 
began  mechanically  to  unfasten  her  dress, 
and  little  by  little,  as  she  did  so,  there  grew 
out  of  the  half-light  in  the  room  the  figure 
of  another  woman,  younger  than  herself 
by  some  eighteen  years,  who  watched  her 
with  sad  and  reproaching  eyes.  Herself, 
in  truth,  in  the  likeness  of  her  youth,  the 
youth  she  had  flung  from  her  with  a 
stubborn  hand. 

She  opened  the  trunk ;  an  odor  ot 
camphor  struck  across  that  of  the  herbs. 
Here  lay  her  wedding  things,  in  careful 
and  separate  folds,  beribboned  and  be- 
ruffled,  yellowing  with  age.  She  ran  her 
finger  along  the  topmost  garment ;  it  was 
trimmed  with  rows  of  some  delicate,  hand- 
knit  lace,  and  she  remembered  having 
walked  two  miles  in  the  sun  to  beg  for 
the  pattern.     Below  this  showed  a  loos^ 
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ened  breadth  of  something  fine  and  dove- 
colored.  It  was  the  dress  in  which  she 
had  expected  to  marry  Adam  Rosebor- 
oiigh.  She  gave  it  a  long  look ;  then 
smoothed  the  lilac  calico  into  decent 
creases,  and  laid  it  down  in  a  heap  on  the 
rest,  and  the  letter  last  of  all.  She  felt 
as  if  she  had  just  finished  making  a 
shroud. 

Late  that  afternoon  her  niece  came 
home. 

**  1  thought  you  were  going  to  stay  an- 
other week,"  said  Adelaide. 

"  I  got  tired  of  it,"  said  the  girl.  She 
dragged  out  a  chair  and  sat  down  on  it 
"  You  needn't  get  me  any  supper.  I'm 
not  hungry." 

Her  aunt  stopped  in  her  passage  across 
the  kitchen. 

"  John  Emmet  was  'round  here  to-day, 
and  he  told  me  all  about  it.  He's  most 
crazy  for  you  to  make  up,  Ellen." 

'*  I  feel  's  if  I'd  rather  die  than  do  it." 

Adelaide  Spring  set  her  dishes  down 
again  on  the  table,  and  looked  curiously 
at  her. 

'*  I'm  going  to  tell  you  something,"  she 
began.  **  I  guess  you've  heatd  about 
Adam  Roseborough  ?  And  that  once  he 
and  I  were  going  to  be  married,  and  then 
we  had  a  quarrel,  and  we^never  made  up, 
and  he  went  away  and  got  another  wife  ? 
Everybody  in  the  village  knows  that 
story.  Well,  he's  back  here  again  at  his 
sister  Jane's.  He's  come  back  just  to 
see  me.  I  got  a  letter  from  him  this 
morning,  and  he  told  me  so.  But  it's  too 
late,  Ellen  Spring." 

"Well?"  said  the  girl. 

*^  But  don't  you  go  and  make  a  fool 
of  yourself  like  me.  I'm  too  old  to 
change,  but  you're  young,  and  you  Cin ; 
you  musty 

"  What  was  it  about  ?"  asked  Ellen. 

**  He  thought  I  talked  too  much  to  the 
minister.  We  had  just  got  him,  and  he 
was  handsome  and  had  a  tongue.  And 
I  said  I  would,  and  Adam  said  I  mustn't, 
and  there  it  all  ended.  Adam  begged 
and  begged,  but  I  held  out,  and  so  he 
stopped  begging  and  went  away." 

The  young  face  stared  up  into  the 
middle-aged  one. 

**  I  look  at  you,  Aunt  Adelaide,  and  it 
seems  as  if  I  were  looking  at  myself, 
only  older.^ 

"  And  I  look  at  you,"  said  Adelaide, 


'*  and  it  se6ms  as  \i  you  were  me,  only 
younger." 

The  rattle  of  china  sounded  again. 
Adelaide's  heels  made  clicking  noises 
over  the  bare  kitchen  floor. 

"  You  go  up  to  bed,  Ellen,"  she  said, 
suddenly;  ** you're  as  pale  as  a  ghost. 
I'll  bring  you  a  bowl  of  hot  tea." 

It  grew  late ;  the  light  faded.  From 
one  of  her  windows  she  could  see  the 
Roseborough  chimneys,  showing  very 
black  and  plain  against  a  sky  that  was 
all  pale  rose  and  emerald. 

From  the  stove  came  a  pleasant  bub- 
bling and  boiling,  and  the  room  was  full 
of  a  homely  odor.  It  was  time  to  take 
Ellen  her  tea. 

The  girl  drank  the  steaming  liquid 
down  at  one  gulp. 

"Aunt  Adelaide  I" 

"  Well  ?" 

"  I've  been  lyiog  here  and  thinking 
about  what  you  told  me." 

"  Well  ?" 

"If  you  make  up  with  Mr.  Rosebor- 
ough, I'll  make  up  with  John  Emmet" 

Adelaide  turned  on  her  in  a  sudden 
passion. 

"I  don't  see  why  you  should  try  to 
make  me  do  that^  Ellen." 

"I'll  do  just  what  you  do,"  said  Ellen. 

She  had  bieen  sitting  up ;  she  lay  down 
again. 

"  Suppose  somebody  that  said  he  cared 
all  the  world  for  you  went  off,  and  forgot, 
and  got  married  ?"  asked  the  older  woman. 

"  You  wouldn't  let  him  marry  you^  Aunt 
Adelaide.     I  don't  blame  him." 

"You'd  remember  it  if  John  Emmet 
treated  you  that  way." 

"I'd  die!"  Ellen  sat  up  once  more. 
"  Oh,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  yield, 
I'll  yield  too." 

A  curtain  flapped  in  the  wind  that  was 
pouring  down  the  pike.  Up  from  the 
garden  came  the  old  and  straitened  odor 
of  box.     A  door  creaked. 

Adelaide  Spring  went  falteringly  out  of 
the  room.  Once  more  she  climbed  the 
stair  to  the  garret  The  minutes  passed  ; 
it  grew  dark  outside.  When  she  returned 
she  carried  over  her  arm  the  lilac  calico 
she  had  worn  to  the  store  that  morning. 
She  began  putting  it  on;  her  fingers 
trembled ;  a  look  of  her  girlhood  came  into 
her  face.     Ellen  watched  her. 

"  I'm  ready,"  she  said  at  last. 
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Late  August  pinkd  bloomed  thickly 
along  the  garden  path  Adelaide  trod  that 
night  She  stooped  and  pulled  a  great 
handful. 

The  pike  was  a  dim  track  running  east 
and  west ;  there  was  no  moon ;  the  stars 
were  scattered  and  few.  Far  ahead  shone 
a  light  in  a  window.  It  was  lit  in  Jane 
Roseborough's  little  parlor,  and  behind 
it  was  the  lover  of  Adelaide's  youth.  She 
hurried  toward  it  The  gusts  plucked 
her  by  the  skirts ;  they  beat  the  spice  out 
of  the  pinks  she  had  gathered.  Vague 
whiffs  of  them  reached  her  now  and  then. 

The  light  drew  nearer.    The  shrubs  in 


a  comer  of  the  Hoseborough  front  yard 
swayed  in  a  sea  of  glory. 

Adelaide  knocked.  Jane  opened  the 
door.  Adelaide  did  not  see  Jane;  she 
was  blind  to  the  shadowy  other  figures  in 
the  room ;  she  saw  only  Adam  Rosebor- 
ough  sitting  pale  and  middle-aged  by  the 
chimney-place. 

"  I've  come  to  see  how  you  are,  Adam." 

She  held  out  the  pinks. 

His  hand  caught  hers  and  them  in  the 
same  grasp. 

"  I've  thought  of  you  every  hour  since 
I've  been  here,  and  long  before,"  he  said. 
**  You  ain't  changed  a  bit,  Adelaide." 


The  Triumph  of  Small  Fry 

A  Story  for  Young  Folks 


By  Minna  C.  Denton 


TEDDY  sat  idly  perched  on  the 
topmost  rail  of  the  pasture  fence, 
kicking  his  stubby  toes  recklessly 
against  the  bars.  Every  discontented 
wrinkle  on  the  little  freckled  face  said  as 
plainly  as  it  could  that  something  was  the 
matter. 

No,  it  wasn't  because  the  cows  had 
wandered  down  to  the  south  pasture,  and 
he  would  have  to  go  half  a  mile  farther 
than  usual  after  them ;  on  the  contrary, 
in  his  present  mood  he  was  rather  glad 
of  it.  Nor  was  it  because  he  had  been 
spelled  down  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the 
class  that  afternoon  in  school,  for  I  am 
afraid  orthographical  misdemeanors  did 
not  sit  very  heavily  on  Teddy's  conscience. 
Nor  was  it  even  because  Speckle  had 
stolen  her  nest  out  in  the  weeds,  and 
some  depredating  polecat  had  devoured 
at  least  twenty- five  cents'  worth  of  eggs 
that  were  Teddy's  private  property.  None 
of  these  things  supplied  the  cause  of 
Teddy's  perturbed  spirits. 

Presently  he  slid  off  the  fence  and 
started  down  the  path  after  the  recreant 
cows,  with  the  air  of  a  boy  whom  not 
even  the  prospect  of  apple  dumpling  and 
hot  gingerbread  for  supper  can  interest. 
How  could  anybody  hold  up  his  head 
and  whistle  and  pretend  he  didn't  care, 
when  his  next  older  brother  persisted  in 
slighting  and  insulting  him,  as  Jeff  did 
Teddy?  Wouldn't  mind  it  so  much  if 
there  was  anybody  else  to  play  with ;  but 


for  a  fellow  who  is  too  little  to  play  with 
the  big  boys,  and  too  big  to  play  with  the 
little  ones — notwithstanding  Jeff's  base 
insinuation  to  the  contrary — what  is  to 
be  done  ? 

Well,  most  likely  Ben  Horton's  set 
would  beat  them  all  to  pieces  in  the  big 
match-game  to-morrow;  that  was  one 
comfort,  anyhow.  Why  shotild  Teddy 
care  if  they  did,  long  as  Jeff  had  been  so 
ugly  about  not  letting  him  play  > 

As  he  passed  the  hedge  that  separated 
the  school  grounds  from  his  father's  pas^ 
ture,  he  could  hear  the  shouts  of  the  boys 
— Jeff  and  his  chosen  six  at  practice. 
Playing  "Dare"  is  lots  of  fun,  even  if 
you  ar^  just  practicing.  Teddy  seated 
himself  on  a  big  stump  behind  the  hedge, 
to  watch  them  a  while. 

"  You,  Rob  Leam — Rough-and-Ready, 
I  mean — it's  your  tiun  to  dare.  Summer- 
Salt,  you  stay  behind  and  make  the  rush. 
Now  I" 

It  was  Sum  Punkins  who  spoke,  other- 
wise known  as  Jeff  Rankin,  and  the  cap- 
tain of  the  team.  They  had  all  adopted 
sobriquets,  which  they  were  keeping  a 
profound  secret  in  order  to  surprise  the 
enemy  on  the  eventful  day  of  the  contest 
The  ostensible  design  of  this  arrangement 
was  to  be  able  to  issue  orders  incompre- 
hensible to  the  opposing  side ;  but  as  the 
nickname  was  mostly  borrowed  from  some 
more  or  less  obvious  peculiarity  of  its 
bearer,  this  purpose  bade  fair  to  be  de- 
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feated.  ttOugh-^and-Ready,  for  instance, 
was  a  reference  to  the  color  of  the  owner's 
hair ;  Summer-Salt  was  the  best  gymnast 
among  them ;  Lucius  Martin,  familiarly 
denominated  "  Luscious,"  was  to  play  a 
part  as  Peaches-and-Cream ;  Sum  Punkins 
owed  his  title  to  his  importance  as  leader ; 
Hans  Muller,  their  best  runner,  was 
plainly  the  Flying  Dutchman ;  Silas  Bates 
was  Cyclone,  on  account  of  the  superfi- 
cial similarity  of  sound  between  the  first 
^llables  of  the  two  respective  names; 
and  Nick  Thurman,  though  only  second 
in  a  race,  was  Clean  Heels.  Teddy  could 
imagine  exactly  what  they  would  have 
dubbed  him,  if  they  had  condescended  to 
admit  him  at  all ;  he  would  inevitably 
have  been  Small  Fry. 

Teddy  must  have  stayed  and  watched 
a  long  while,  for  by  the  time  he  got  the 
cows  back  to  the  bars  the  gingerbread 
was  cold  and  the  apple  dumpling  had 
almost  disappeared.  But,  as  it  happened, 
he  had  reason  afterward  to  be  anything 
but  sorry  for  the  time  spent  thus. 

Teddy  studied  his  spelling  lesson  that 
night  with  an  industry  quite  unusual.  By 
means  of  a  combination  scheme  which 
they  had  hitherto  worked  successfully,  the 
members  of  his  spelling-class  had  reduced 
the  required  amount  of  labor  to  a  mini- 
mum. There  were  just  five  of  them,  and 
they  were  allowed  to  take  turns  at  being 
"  head,"  so  that,  provided  there  were  no 
unexpected  changes,  each  member  could 
pick  out  the  words  which  would  fall  to 
his  share  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. This  being  the  case,  it  seemed 
an  entire  waste  of  labor  to  spend  time 
over  words  which,  by  all  the  canons  of 
prophecy,  would  never  be  required  of 
them  ;  accordingly,  each  took  pains  to  be 
certain  only  of  has  fraction  of  the  lesson. 
Yesterday,  for  the  first  time,  there  was  a 
hitch.  Lazy  Silas  Bates,  who  was  dread- 
fully backward  in  spelling,  even  in  the  little 
boys'  class,  missed  his  word.  This  threw 
the  whole  class  into  confusion,  and  most 
of  the  remainder  of  the  lesson  was  missed. 
The  unsuspecting  old  master  was  com- 
pletely at  a  loss  to  account  for  such  a 
state  of  things  in  a  class  whose  progress 
in  orthography,  he  had,  so  far,  every  rea- 
son to  believe,  was  something  unusual. 
So  to-night,  Teddy,  fearing  what  the  mor- 
row might  bring  forth,  was  insuring  him- 
self against  the  unforeseen. 


This  was  a  precaution  which  did  not 
occur  to  the  others,  however.  For  when 
the  master  looked  over  his  glasses  and 
gave  out  "Surcingle I"  which  was  the 
eighth  word,  to  the  head  boy,  that  func- 
tionary was  completely  staggered. 

"  Please,  sir,  it  begins  with  the  second 
column,"  he  ventured  to  suggest. 

"  I  know  where  it  begins,"  retorted  the 
master,  in  a  tone  that  said  he  was  to  be 
made  a  dupe  of  no  longer.  **  Next  may 
spell  surcingle  I" 

So  again  fate  had  interfered  with  their 
plans,  this  time  with  more  immediate  re- 
sult than  before.  When  they  sat  down, 
Ted  Rankin  had  a  perfect  lesson ;  the 
others,  without  exception,  had  missed  a 
sufficient  number  of  words  to  detain  them 
after  school  until  five  o'clock,  and  the 
master  was  chuckling  to  himself  over  a 
shrewd  bit  of  work. 

"  I'd  just  like  to  know  what's  going  to 
be  done  about  it,"  demanded  Sum  Pun- 
kins,  irritably,  of  his  assembled  forces. 
'*  The  other  side  ain't  going  to  put  off 
the  game  because  Cyclone  missed  his 
spelling  and  has  to  stay  in,  and  we  can't 
play  with  six  men  against  their  seven. 
Judson  Lorimer's  the  only  boy  there  is 
left  that's  anywhere  near  fit  to  take  Si's 
place,  an'  he  won't  do  it,  I  'most  know." 

Teddy  had  crowded  eagerly  forward  at 
this. 

"  Jeff,  if  you'll  let  me  play  in  Si's  pkice, 
I'll  trade  my  new  six-bladed  knife  for 
your  old  one,  that  you  wanted  me  to,  you 
know." 

"  An'  nothing  to  boot  ?" 

"  Not  a  thing  to  boot,"  answered  Teddy, 
bravely. 

"Huh I"  was  Sum  Punkins's  laconic 
answer.  Nevertheless,  Teddy's  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  was  justified.  The 
captain  of  the  Daring  Seven,  like  many 
another  man  in  a  place  of  power,  }nelded 
to  the  influence  of  bribery ;  and  when 
word  came  that  Judson  Loiimer  had 
positively  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
game,  he  said,  rather  ungraciously, "  Well, 
I  s'pose  you  can  play,  seeing  we  can't  get 
anybody  else ;  but  you  remember  to  stay 
near  home,  and  don't  make  a  dare  if  you 
can  help  it;  I  don't  want  you  gettin' 
taken  off  to  prison  first  thing." 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Small  Fry  was 
one  of  the  procession  which  Sum  Punkins 
shortly  led  forth  to  battle.     He  took  his 
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place  with  the  rest  behind  the  "dare 
line,"  and  watched  Ben  Horton's  boys 
drawing  their  boundary  with  an  eagerness 
for  the  fray  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  a  boy  twice  his  size. 

The  other  side  won  in  the  preliminary 
throw,  and  Sum  Punkins  had  to  make 
the  first  dare.  So  all  his  men  came  out 
into  the  neutral  ground  between  the  hos- 
tile lines,  and  the  enemy  retreated  just 
beyond  their  inside  line. 

"  Making  a  dare  "  consisted  in  coming 
near  enough  to  touch  the  opposite  side's 
"  dare  line  "  with  one  foot,  and  then  rac- 
ing for  home,  the  enemy  pursuing  in  hot 
haste.  If  some  unlucky  fellow  was  caught 
before  he  reached  his  own  territory,  he 
was  promptly  marched  oflF  to  prison, 
where  a  guard  was  stationed  over  him. 
The  function  of  this  guard  was  to  see 
that  the  prisoner  was  not  rescued  by 
some  of  his  own  side,  who,  if  they  could 
touch  him  before  they  were  themselves 
touched,  might  set  him  free. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  game,  it 
was  evident  that  luck  was  not  favoring 
Sum  Punkins  to-day.  In  the  first  place, 
Ben  Horion's  boys  were,  on  an  average, 
bigger  and  stronger  than  their  opponents ; 
and,  besides  that,  they  resorted  to  some 
little  strategies  which  were  referred  to  by 
Sum  Punkins  as  "mean  tricks."  They 
never  dared  with  their  whole  forces,  but 
only  with  two  or  three  men,  to  reduce  the 
number  of  possible  captures  to  a  mini- 
mum. They  kicked  the  dust  into  the 
faces  of  their  assailants  just  at  the  critical 
moment,  to  confuse  them.  And  when 
the  Flying  Dutchman  stumbled  over  a 
stone,  fell  flat,  and  was  captured,  there 
were  those  who  averred  that  this  incident 
had  been  arranged  with  malice  afore- 
thought. 

The  loss  of  their  best  player  so  dis- 
heartened Sum  Punkins  and  his  men  that 
at  the  close  of  the  sixth  dare  all  were 
prisoners  except  Peaches-and-Cream, 
Rough-and-Ready,  and  Small  Fry.  To 
the  latter  the  enemy  had  paid  little  atten- 
tion, and  he  had  tried  faithfully  to  follow 
his  brother's  directions.  But  now  he  felt 
that  the  situation  was  desperate,  and  that 
if  the  remnant  were  to  retrieve  their  lost 
fortunes  it  was  high  time  they  were 
about  it.  He  looked  intently  all  around. 
Peaches-and-Cream  was  making  a  sally, 
and  was  just  about  to  be  gobbled  up. 


All  eyes  were  turned  toward  that  part  of 
the  field ;  even  the  guard,  grown  careless 
in  his  comparative  security,  was  clapping 
and  cheering  his  comrades.  No  one  no- 
ticed a  little  figure  glide  quietly  away  to 
the  right  and  steal  up  behind  the  dun- 
geon, oh,  so  slowly  and  cautiously  I  But 
pretty  soon  Summer-Salt  was  startled  by 
a  touch  on  the  shoulder,  and  then  Clean 
Heels  and  Sum  Punkins  saw,  and  came 
to  the  prison  wall  to  be  set  free.  Then 
the  question  was,  how  to  reach  the  Fly- 
ing Dutchman,  who,  absorbed  in  the  fate 
of  Peaches-and-Cream,  was  standing  close 
to  and  a  little  in  front  of  the  guard.  For 
Small  Fry  had  no  idea  of  leaving  theu: 
most  precious  booty  in  the  enemy's 
clutches.  So  close  to  the  guard  that  it 
actually  brushed  his  coat  ("  That  ain't 
being  touched  by  the  guard,"  said  Small 
Fry  to  himself),  a  hand  stretched  out  and 
grasped  the  Flying  Dutchman's  arm  with 
an  emphasis  that  arrested  his  attention 
immediately.  Just  at  that  moment  some 
one  shouted  to  the  guard,  and  then  it 
would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  see 
the  race  which  followed. 

*•  Didn't  get  in  speakin'  distance  of 
him!"  "Hurrah  for  the  little  feller  I" 
"  Three  cheers  for  Small  Fry  I"  shouted 
the  boys,  crowding  around  the  breathless 
victor  Even  Sum  Punkins  was  betrayed 
into  admiration ;  and  Teddy  wouldn't 
have  taken  a  dozen  six-bladed  knives  in 
exchange  for  the  blissful  triumph  of  that 
moment. 

What  turn  the  uncertain  vicissitudes  of 
the  game  might  have  taken  next  I  am 
afraid  will  never  be  revealed  ;  for  just  at 
that  juncture  an  interruption  quite  unfore- 
seen occurred.  A  heavily-loaded  wagon 
drove  slowly  up  the  hill,  and  Farmer  Bid- 
well's  pleasant  old  voice  called  out,  "  Hi, 
boys !  ain't  you  'most  through  ?  I  thought 
I'd  drive  around  and  see  if  I  couldn't  find 
a  market  for  some  of  these  here  water- 
melons 't  I  dunno  what  to  do  with.  *S 
'most  too  many  of  'em  to  take  clear  to 
town  I" 


You  will  find  it  less  easy  to  uproot  faults  than 
to  choke  them  by  staining  virtues.  Do  not  think 
of  your  faults,  still  less  of  others'  faults;  in 
every  person  who  comes  near  you  look  for  what 
is  good  and  strong;  honor  that;  rejoice  in  it, 
and,  as  you  can,  try  to  imitate  it ;  and  your  faults 
will  drop  off,  like  dead  leaves,  when  their  time 
comes.— /oAft  Ruskin, 
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The  Will  in  Politics 

On  the  first  of  June  (1895)  the  Free  School  of 
Political  Science  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary in  France.  This  School  was  founded  in 
the  midst  of  the  agonies  of  France  in  1871  by  the 
enterprise  of  a  few  citizens,  bom,  according  to 
the  words  of  its  director,  M.  Boutin^,  "  of  an  in- 
domitable hope  in  the  bosom  of  a  g^eat  national 
calamity,  the  nurse  of  men  and  of  citizens.**  M. 
Albert  Sorel,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  institution,  expressed  some  of  the 
ideas  which  are  the  foundation  and  the  soul  of 
its  teaching. 

'*  We  should  in  truth  have  accomplished  little 
if  we  had  simply  adopted  for  administrative  pur- 
poses the  celebrated  methods  of  that  great  peda- 
gogical industry  which  every  summer  sends  into 
examination  halls  thicker  and  thicker  troops  of 
candidates,  more  and  more  stuffed  with  formulas. 
The  examination  is  but  the  first  chapter — the 
vestibule;  it  is  for  the  to-morrow  that  we  are' 
working.  Our  teaching  will  not  show  its  meas- 
urement, will  not  bear  its  fruit,  until  our  scholars, 
thrown  into  business,  are  faced,  not  with  ques- 
tions to  answer,  but  with  questions  to  resolve, 
are  forced  to  judge  and  to  decide  by  themselves, 
having  to  find  in  their  own  memory  the  ideas,  in 
their  mind  the  resources,  in  their  character  the 
force,  that  moves  the  man  of  action. 

**  To  understand  and  to  know  is  much.  To  will 
is  more ;  it  is  the  higher  step  in  all  political  edu- 
cation, the  condition  lacking  which  all  the  rest 
is  useless.  .  .  .  The  true  wUl,  the  great  human 
will,  without  which  there  can  be  no  strong 
people,  no  prosperous  people,  no  governable 
people,  no  governing  people  ...  it  is  towards 
that  will  that  we  must  train  ourselves. 

**  After  having  learned  what  is  the  good  of  our 
country,  we  must  learn  to  wili  this  good,  to  con- 
tribute towards  it.  The  social  Ix^y  is  not  a 
being  with  a  particular  life  independent  of  the 
life  oi  the  men  that  compose  it ;  it  lives  only  in 
the  concourse  of  individual  lives  and  wills. 

**  It  is  man's  grandeut,  as  it  is  also  his  heavy 
responsibility,  that  he  is  condemned  to  will  his 
own  good.  Nothing  can  release  him  from  this 
effort  of  the  will.  AH  forms  of  lapsing  of  the 
will  are  not  only  culpable  in  the  individual,  but 
^tal  to  the  whole  nation.  I  perceive  the  great 
peril  of  to-morrow,  arising  from  this  quarter  of 
our  horizon,  and,  consequently,  our  principal  duty 
for  to-day. 

"  Science  is  only  a  light.  What  matters  whether 
it  light  my  path  or  not,  if  I  do  not  walk  in  it  ? 
What  matters  if  the  laws  give  me  liberty  of 
action,  if  I  do  not  wish  to  act  ?  I  cannot  lay  the 
fault  of  my  own  weakness  or  incompetence  upon 
a  science  which  I  could  not  learn  to  understand, 
nor  upon  a  liberty  which  I  did  not  know  how  to 
enjoy.  And  if,  tired  of  my  inertia,  and  desperate 
about  myself,  I  take  refuge  from  my  infiirmitv, 
my  debilitated  will,  in  a  kind  of  law  of  public 
safety,  appealing  blindly  to  the  will  of  some 
other  man,  I  cannot,  by  this  expedient,  escape 
the  conditions  of  my  own  humanity;  for  that 
which  we  call  authority  is  in  itself  onlv  an  empty 
word — it  is  nothing  and  can  do  nothing.  The 
only  efficacious  authority  is  that  which  is  created 
by  the  common  will  of  all,  and  sustained  by  it. 


The  other,  the  authority  that  proceeds  from  the 
abdication  of  all,  is  but  a  ghost,  a  scarecrow, 
hollow  armor,  which  sounds  hollow  at  a  touch, 
which  totters,  falls  apart,  and  drops  in  pieces  at 
a  blow.  If  there  be  a  political  science,  I  dare 
affirm  that  such  is  its  principal  precept.*' ' 

Fifty   Pollys 

By  M.  E.  Saffold 

Fifty  learned  Pollys  in  a  plan  united 

To  teach  every  science  to  pupils  benighted. 

They  chose  the  one  best  fitted  to  rule 

And  made  her  president.     She  named  the  school. 

Next  was  a  Polly  who  languages  taught 

And  books  from  all  nations  in  quantities  brought. 

She  took  as  assistant  one  who  could  spell. 

And  who  knew  long  words  remarkably  wdl. 

A  Pol  applied  whom  Utah  haid  banished. 

But,  not  being  wanted,  she  immediately   van- 

bhed. 
Five  Pollys  came,  in  botany  learned. 
Who  taught  everything  that  flowers  concerned. 
Three  more  arrived  from  Euclid's  school. 
Who  explained  geometry  by  line  and  by  rule. 
A  daughter  of  Jove  taught  the  pupils  to  write 
Such  lyrics  as  only  she  could  indite. 
To  a  large  laboratory  a  Polly  was  sent 
To  define  what  gases  and  affinities  meant. 
A  couple  of  Pollys  with  musical  throats 
Saw  to  the  singing,  and  the  reading  of  notes. 
A  Pol  and  a  Polly  with  art  well  acquainted 
Erected  a  studio  where  pictures  were  painted. 
While  a  sculptor  from  Greece,  with  models  and 

charts. 
Incited  the  students  to  zeal  in  fine  arts. 
Engraving  was  taught,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
By  a  Pollv  who  learned  from  the  fountain's  source. 
Two  maidens  who  tripped  from  the  seashore  with 

shells, 
Conchology  taught,  with  its  volutions  and  cells. 
A  Pol  and  a  Polly  told  of  things  in  the  sea ; 
Two  Pollys  treated  insects  as  insects  should  be.  ^ 
Other  two  Pollys,  the  closest  of  friends. 
Instructed  the  pupils  in  using  their  pens. 
In  the  chair  of  acoustics  a  Polly  was  found 
Who  knew  everything  connected  with  sound. 
Some  isles  of  the  sea  gave  the  Polly  who  traced 
Every  ocean  and  country,  just  where  it  is  placed. 
From  the  earth  came  the  Polly  who  geology  knew. 
And  physic  was  taught  by  grave  Pollys  two. 
Boxing  was  practiced  by  a  Pol  from  the  sky  ; 
And  athletics  by  a  giant  who  had  but  one  eye. 
A  bbhop  of  Smyrna  gave  theology  attention — 
An  unorthodox  Polly  is  not  worthy  of  mention. 
Three  learned  Pollys  made  laws  their  vocation. 
And  showed  how  to  manage  and  govern  a  nation. 
Six  misty  Pollys  came,  hand  joined  to  hand. 
To  tell  the  mythology  of  their  beautiful  land. 
A  cultured  Pot,  who  deportment  inspected. 
Never  failed  once  to  see  good  manners  respected. 
Two  ingenious  Pollys  had  each  a  large  class. 
Who  learned  to  build  houses,  and  to  make  lenses 

from  glass. 
Over  all  was  a  Polly  who  had  mastered  all  learning. 
And  saw  that  each  teacher  her  wages  was  earning. 

>  Taken  from  the  **  Bulletin  de  T Union  pour  1* Action 
Morale,"  15  Deccmher,  1895. 
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The  World  in  Brief 

To  tell  the  story  of  man  from  the  prehistoric 
Stone  Affe  to  the  Atlanta  Exposition  of  1895  in 
six  hundred  pages  duodecimo  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  do  well,  but  Professor  Fisher  has  done  it.  It 
is  no  mere  abridgment  of  his  <*  Outlines  of 
Universal  History,"  a  work  designed  for  more 
advanced  pupils.  Though  a  condensation  of  it, 
it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  recasting.  Rela- 
tively more  space  is  given  to  the  mediaeval  and 
modem  periods  than  is  usual  in  works  of  its  kind. 
At  the  same  time  the  author  has  endeavored  to 
advance  in  other  directions  upon  the  character  of 
historical  instruction  now  in  vogue  in  schools. 

In  a  text-book  intended  for  use  by  pupils  of 
differing  creeds  it  is  necesf^ary,  as  some  excite- 
ment in  Boston  not  long  ago  admonished  all  con- 
cerned, to  deal  with  certain  passages  of  history 
in  an  irenic  spirit.  In  this  respect  Dr.  Fisher 
has  been  most  careful,  as  appears  in  his  references 
to  Hildebrand,  Becket,  the  Council  of  Constance, 
Luther,  etc.  No  Romanist,  we  suppose,  could 
object  to  his  statement  of  Luther*s  ground  of 
complaint  against  the  sale  of  indulgences,  viz., 
**  In  the  popular  apprehension  (sic)  the  system, 
as  it  was  practiced  m  Germtny  by  some  of  these 
agents,  amounted  to  a  sale  of  absolution  from 
guilt,  or  to  the  ransom  of  deceased  friends  from 
purgatory."  Coupled  with  this,  moreover,  is  a 
correct  statement  of  the  orthodox  view  of  indul- 
gences, as  held  by  the  Roman  Church.  .  In  con- 
gruity  with  this,  while  saying  that  *<  noble  men 
uke  John  Eliot,  <the  Apostle  to  the  Indians' 
(1604-1690),  made  efforts  to  teach  and  civilize 
them,'*  Dr.  Fisher  might  explicitly  have  named, 
as  <*  1604  "  suggests,  the  French  Jesuits,  whose 
labors  and  martyrdom  in  the  Huron  country  have 
been  celebrated  by  Parkman. 

Professor  Fisher's  general  accuracy  is  most 
praiseworthy,  but  we  have  noted  a  few  slips. 
•  Hipinas,  the  tyrant  of  Athens,  **  laid  heavy  taxes 
on  the  people,  and  was  finally  exiled  in  510  B.C." 
(p.  74).  But  he  also  put  great  numbers  to  death, 
and  this  was  the  main  cause  of  his  exile.  On 
the  next  page  a  **  tendency  to  democracy "  is 
dated  from  the  eighth  century  B.C.  Perhaps  this 
is  a  misprint,  as  the  preceding  page  correctly  rep- 
resents the  overthrow  of  the  "tyrants"  in  the 
seventh  and  sixth  centuries  as  leading  to  popu- 
lar sovereignty.  Page  449  states  that  "  the  first 
settlement  of  New  Jersey  was  made  by  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends."  The  Dutch  were  the 
first  settlers,  some  sixty  years  eariier.  Page  543 
says,  "James  Monroe  (1817-1825)  received  the 
votes  of  all  the  States  but  three."  In  1821  he 
received  every  electoral  vote  but  one.  Page  549 
mentions  certain  territory  as  wrested  from  Mex- 
ico under  the  treatv  of  1848,  without  mentioning 
the  money  consideration  paid  by  the  United 
Sutes. 

Professor  Fisher  has  described  the  progress  of 
art,  literature,  and  science  very  amply  for^  so 

*  A  Brief  History  of  ike  Nations  and  of  tksir  Progress 
in  CivUiuUion,  By  George  Park  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  in  Vale  University.  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York.    fl.5a 


compendious  a  work.  The  unity  of  the  whole 
narrative  is  described  as  the  unity  of  the  divine 
design  of  realizing  the  ultimate  perfection  and 
unity  of  the  race.  The  book  has  an  excellent 
index,  and  is  furmshed  with  maps  and  illustra- 
tions which  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 

"The  Shadow  Christ"' 

An  exquisitely  printed  and  bound  book  is  *'  The 
Shadow  Christ,"  by  Mr.  Gerald  Stanley  Lee. 
The  somewhat  sentimental  text  of  its  preface, 

Sunctuated  by  an  alarming  number  of  dashes,  is 
ardly  a  proper  foretaste  of  the  book's  real  mat- 
ter. Its  unostentatious  fullness  of  knowledge, 
its  often  terse  and  epigrammatic  style,  its  air  of 
entire  refinement,  its  spirituality,  appeal  to  us. 
The  text  seems  to  gain  in  directness  as  we  rttd ; 
many  phrases  lodge  in  the  mind,  as :  **  The  Bible 
lives  because  it  strives — adi^>ting,  resisting,  im- 
pelling. It  lives  bv  being  hved,  renewed  with 
each  childhood  of  the  earth,  forever  in  the  hey- 
day of  its  Strength— men  call  it  old  because  it 
has  been  young  so  long."  But  our  author  is  not 
always  so  admirably  direct ;  his  text  is  sometimes 
too  overiaden  with  imagination  and  with  an 
atmosphere  of  dreaminess.  His  theme  is  a  noble 
one  ;  it  is  to  show  the  intimate  and  vital  connec- 
tion existing  between  the  great  men  of  Israel — 
Moses,  Job,  David,  and  Isaiah — and  our  Saviour. 
True,  it  is  a  theme  worked  ove/  and  over  again 
by  theologians,  and  to  a  certain  extent  by  poets. 
Mr.  Lee  belongs  to  the  latter  class,  but  his  book 
contains  many  thoughts  of  genuinely  spiritual 
life-giving  to  theologians  and  to  everybody.  Nor 
is  he  wanting  in  humor.  He  thus  dwells  upon 
the  most  salient  defect  of  the  Jewish  race: 
"David  sings,  *The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I 
shall  not  want,'  and  the  fear  of  God  is  the  fearof 
poverty,  and  faith  is  the  spiritual  interpretation 
of  gold.  The  Book  of  Job,  sublime  in  being  an 
exception,  is  founded  on  the  wonder  of  a  right- 
eous man  that  the  Lord  could  take  away  his 
riches  when  he  had  not  sinned.  Entering  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  with  his .  teasing,  infidel 
swagger,  Satan  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  Old 
Testament :  « Doth  Job  serve  God  for  naught?'" 
Mr.  Lee  is  no  less  keen  in  distinguishing  between 
the  prophetical  quality  of  the  Jewish  religion  and 
the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  As  we  study  the 
Old  Testament,  we  realize  that,  except  with  the 

Srogressive  Jewish  minority,  the  proverb  never 
ad  the  force  of  the  command.  *'  It  was  because 
Moses  never  argued,  perhaps,  that  the  Lord 
selected  him.  Aaron's  argumentative  gift  fur- 
nished the  reasons  for  a  Golden  Calf.  The  rea- 
soning people  are  largely  on  the  wrong  side  in 
the  earlier  revelation."  We  realize,  too,  that  the 
Hebrew  nation  was  inspired  by  the  sense  of  right, 
not  because  it  was  right,  but  because  God  coin- 
manded  it.  The  most  striking  feature  of  this 
suggestive  book,  however,  is  its  character-sketch 
of  David,  and  Mr.  Lee  sums  the  David-history 
up  as  being  **  one  of  the  great  self-assertions  of 
history,  the  first  radiant,  humble  God  and  /.  .  •  • 

1  The  Shadow  Christ,  By  Gerald  Stanley  Lee.  Tbs 
Century  Company,  New  York,    f  1J5. 
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The  self-expression  of  the  man  is  the  self-revela- 
ti6n  of  God.  The  incarnation — older  than  Jesus^ 
is  a  hatnt  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.**  Mr. 
Lee  leads  up  through  the  Old  Testament  char- 
acters to  Isaiah,  whose  talking  with  Jesus  across 
the  generations  suggests  the  title— <<  The  Shadow 
Christ." 

The  Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioneil  under  this  head  and  under  that 
of  Books  Recdved  inchtde  all  received  by  The  Outk>ok 
during  the  week  ending  January  15.  This  weekly  report 
of  current  literature  will  be  rapplemented  by  full^  re- 
views of  the  more  important  works.] 

RELIGIOUS  AND  THEOLOGICAL 
Inspiration  Considerid  as  a  TVend,  by  D.  N. 
Faunce,  D.D.  (Ameiicaii  Baptist  Publication 
Society,  Philadelphia),  begins  by  putting  in  sharp 
contrast  the  conception  oi  the  Bible  as  **  God's. 
book  through  man  and  for  man,''  and  as  a  book 
**  not  inspired  by  God,  but  only  by  human  genius, 
however  exalted."  The  author  then  proceeds  to 
give  what  he  calls  the  argument  from  trend,  the 
nature  of  which  he  illustrate  by  the  answer  of  a 
professor  in  phjrsics  to  the  question  of  a  pupil, 
"Have  you  proved  gravitation?"  "No.  We 
prove  none  of  those  things.  We  only  show 
iHiich  way  things  tend."  We  think  it  would 
puzzle  Dr.  Faunce  to  tell  exactly  what  is  the  db- 
tinctioD  between  human  genius  and  divine  in- 
spiration ;  whether,  indeed,  what  we  call  genius 
is  anything  but  a  form  of  divine  inspiration; 
whether  the  sharp  distinction  which  he  makes  in 
the  opening  of  his  book  is  a  real  distinction,  or 
only  a  distinction  in  thought.  Apart  from  this 
objection  there  ik'much  in  his  treatise  which  will 
help  to  strengthen  faith  in  a  divine  revelation  as 
afforded  by  and  through  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
We  here  simply  announce  the  publication  of 
Tkt  Prinaple  of  the  Incarnation^  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Relation  Betmeen  Our  Lord's 
Divine  Omniscience  and  His  Human  Conscious- 
nest,  by  H.  C.  Powell,  M.A.  (Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  New  York.)  Regarding  the  Question  of 
incamation  as  the  most  vital  question  in  the 
theology  of  to-day,  we  reserve  this  volume  for 

fuller  consideration  hereafter. The  Celestial 

Summons,  by  the  Rev.  Angelo  CanoU  (Eaton  & 
Mains,  New  Yoxk),  is  introduced  to  us  by  a  quo- 
tation from  Dr.  A.  T.  Leadham,  affirming  that 
**  Angelo  CanoU,  like  Robertson,  the  great  Eng- 
lish preacher,  will,  we  predict,  should  his  ser- 
mons ever  be  published,  become  even  more 
famous  than  when  in  the  active  duties  of  the 
ministry  he  composed  and  delivered  them."  We 
should  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  prediction. 
What  has  given  Robertson's  sermons  their  ex- 
ceptional power  is  their  unique  suggestiveness. 
We  do  not  find  this  quality  in  these  sermons  of 
the  Rev.  Angelo  Canoil. 

Hates,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  on  the  Greek 
Text  of  PauTs  Epistles,  by  James  Robinson 
Boise,  D.Dm  late  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Interpretation  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  now 
the  l5ivinity  School,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
edited  bv  Nathan  £.  Wood,  D.D.,  pastor  First 
Baptist  Church,  Boston  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co^ 
New  York),  will  be  of  value  only  to  the  profes- 
sional student  of  the  New  Testament.  They  are 
concise,  purely  exegetical,  largely  grammatical 


and    verbal. Buddhism  in    TVanslations,  by 

Henry  Clarke  Warren,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (Har- 
vard University.  Cambridge,  Mass.),  is  the  third 
volume  in  the  Harvard  Oriental  Series,  edited, 
with  the  co-operation  of  various  scholars,  by 
Charles  Rockwell  Lanman,  Professor  of  San- 
skrit in  Harvard  University.  The  interest  in 
America  in  Buddhism,  and  the  endeavor  in  cer^ 
tain  quarters  to  introduce  it  to  Americans  as  a 
substitute  for  Christianity,  gives  spedal  value  to 
this  publication,  because  it  enables  the  scholar  to 
acquaint  himself  with  Buddhistic  literature   at 

first  hand. 731/    Tool  Basket  for  Preachers 

and  Teachers ;  Being  a  Collection  of  Sermon  Out- 
lines, Pegs  of  Thought,  Sunday-School  Addresses, 
etc^  etc.  (Wilbur  B.  Ketcham,  Cooper  Union,  New 
Yoric),  is  provided  for  **  those  who  have  to  pre- 
pare a  sermon  or  lesson  at  a  very  short  notice 
as  to  the  choice  of  a  theme."  The  first  question 
to  be  asked  about  the  book  is,  Ts  it  worth  doing? 
In  our  judgment  a  book  of  this  kind  is  not  worth 
dcnng;  therefore  we  do  not  go  on  to  consider 
the  second  question  whether  it  is  well  done. 

A  second  volume  of  The  History  of  Dogma,  by 
Dr.  Adolph  Hamack,  translated  from  the  third 
German  edition  by  Neil  Buchanan  (Roberts 
Brothers,  Boston),  brings  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  primitive  Apostolic  Church  down 
to  the  time  of  Origen.  We  need  not  add  to  what 
we  have  already  said  in  commenting  on  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  It  is 
scarcely  less  than  indispensable  in  the  library  of 
any  minister  who  desires  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  latest  and  best  statement  of  the  development 
of  dogma  in  the  Christian  Church. 

Christianity  and  Idealism,  by  John  Watson, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Queen's 
University,  Kingston,  Canada  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York),  is  the  first  published  vol- 
ume in  a  series  projected  by  the  Philosophicad 
Union  of  the  University  of  California.  This 
series,  we  gather  from  a  prefatory  note  by  the 
editor.  Professor  Howison,  of  the  University  of 
California,  is  to  be  furnished  by  idealists  who 
believe  that  it  is  possible  *'  to  solve  the  riddle  of 
life  positively ;  to  solve  it  in  accord  with  the  ideal 
hopes  and  interests  of  human  nature."  Combined 
with  this  optimism,  which  is  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  intellectual  pessimism  of  Spencer  and 
Huxley  and  others  of  the  agnostic  school,  is  an 
agreement  with  them  in  the  rejection  of  any  in- 
tervenrions  or  breaks  in  the  order  of  nature.  Pro- 
fessor Howison  takes  "  a  final  leave  of  mere  tra- 
dition and  of  blank  authority—of  miraculism  in 
every  form."  Our  author's  aim  in  this  volume 
might  thus  be  defined  as  an  endeavor  to  interpret 
Christianity  from  the  idealistic  point  of  view; 
<*  not  as  historical  theology,  but  as  an  ideal  of 
conduct,"  on  the  bblief  "that  Christianity  and 
Idealism,  when  each  is  dulv  understood,  lend  each 
other  a  stable  support."  ^hus  regarded,  **  Chris- 
tianity will  be  seen  as  in  its  truth  the  new  but 
abiding  principle  of  personal  and  social  action 
that  marked  a  fresh  and  higher  stage  in  human 
development."  This  ideal  the  author  contrasts 
with  both  the  Greek  and  Jewish  ideals,  and  he 
interprets  it  with  a  good  deal  of  freshness  and 
suggestiveness  of  thought.  It  is  in  this  interpre- 
tation of  a  Christianity  which  **must  recognize 
that  the  ideal  of  Christian  manhood  includes 
within  it  the  Greek  ideal  of  clear  thought  and  the 
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love  of  beauty,  as  well  as  the  Jewish  ideal  of 
righteousness  and  the  Roman  ideal  of  law  and 
onler,"  that  the  chief  value  of  the  book  consists. 
Its  chief  defect,  from  our  point  of  view,  is  that 
it  does  not  recognize,  as  he  who  believes  in  the 
Incarnation  must  recognize,  the  truth  that  this 
ideal  h  no  longer  a  mere  intellectual  principle, 
but  is  an  incarnated  reality ;  that  it  is  no  longer 
merely  an  ideal,  but  is,  in  the  person  of  the  one 
Master,  a  historic  fact. 

Professor  Moulton's  latest  contribution  to  the 
series  of  the  Modem  Reader's  Bible,  upon  which 
comment  has  been  several  times  made  in  these 
columns,  and  which  is  awakening  very  wide  inter- 
est, is  devoted  to  TAg  Chronicles,  and  contains 
the  usual  introducrion  and  notes.  (The  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  New  York.) 

NOVELS  AND  TALES 

Strictly  speaking.  On  Many  Seas  does  not 
belong  under  the  above  heading,  but  it  has  all 
the  fascination  of  the  fiction  of  adventure,  and, 
moreover,  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  tell  when  the 
narrator  is  dealing  with  actual  facts  and  when  he  is 
di awing  on  his  imagination.  The  author's  name 
as  it  appears  on  the  title-page  is  Frederick  B. 
Williams,  but  an  interesting  article  in  "  The 
CriHc  "  states  that  his  real  name  is  H.  £.  Ham- 
blen, that  he  now  has  charge  of  a  steam-engine, 
and  that  his  story-telling  capacity  was  drawn  out 
by  Mr.  William  Stone  Booth,  Librarian  of  the 
East  Side  Settlement,  who  has  edited  this  book. 
The  story  is  that  of  an  adventurous  life  on  many 
seas  and  in  many  ports.  It  abounds  in  mcident, 
and  in  many  ways  is  a  faithful,  realistic  picture  of 
the  sailor's  life.  It  has  an  untrained  vigor,  often 
a  dramatic  effect,  and  alwavs  a  genuine  se^-fiavor. 
In  fact,  the  flavor  is  sometimes  too  strong.  There 
is  not  a  little  positive  and  objectionable  coarse- 
ness that  might  have  been  **  edited  out."  To  say 
that  this  coarseness  is  true  to  life  does  not 
answer  the  objection.  A  literal  production  of 
Water  Street  sailors'  talk  would  be  "  true  to 
life,"  but  most  readers  would  prefer  not  to  meet 
it  in  print.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.) 

Sappho,  translated  by  Henry  Frith,  finds  its 
place  in  the  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Alphonse 
Daudet  now  coming  from  the  press  of  the  Mac- 
millan Company.  The  story  is  dedicated  by  the 
distinguished  novelist  to  his  sons  when  they 
should  be  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  and,  as  that 
dedication  suggests,  is  not  to  be  read  by  younger 
readers.  It  is  a  story  which  depicts  with  graphic 
power  not  only  the  disintegration  which  vice 
effects  in  a  man's  nature  on  the  moral  side,  but 
the  general  wreck  and  incapacity  for  sane  action 
and  living  which  follow  in  its  train. 

Mrs.  Moleswonh's  Uncanny  Tales  is  a  collec- 
tion of  ghost  stories  of  the  two  standard  kinds — 
those  which  admit  of  explanation  and  those  which 
don't.  We  hardly  find  the  tales  to  be  equal  to  the 
author's  best  work.     (Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 

New   York.) Three  Boys  in  the   Wild  North 

Land,  by  Egerton  R.  Young,  reminds  one  of  the 
best  of  Mayne  Reid's  boys'  books.  It  com- 
bines happily  travel,  adventure,  science,  and 
story.  The  Hudson's  Bay  region  is  the  scene  of 
its  adventures.     (Eaton  &  Mams,  New  York.) 

It  is  impossible  to  justify  such  a  story  as  No 
Place  for  Repentance,  by  Ellen  F.  Pinsent.  (Anson 


D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.,  New  York.)  Such  books 
read  by  the  weak  might  destroy  what  little  moral 
courage  they  possess.  Briefly,  the  story  is  that 
of  a  man,  an  inebriate,  who  msikes  an  attempt  to 
recover  lost  ground.  He  becomes  a  curate,  and 
by  his  devotion  and  consecration  helps  other  men, 
who  have  his  own  tendencies,  to  withstand  temp- 
tation, but  falls  again  himself.  The  last  para- 
graph in  the  book  shows  the  moral  oi-4he  story : 
*'  I  was  readin'  i'  the  Book  this  mamin',  an'  we 
know  what's  written  theer  is  good.  Leastwajrs  I 
shall  alwaays  saay  o'  Maister  Champion  an'  all, 
*  He  saaved  oothers,  himself  he  cannot  saave.' " 

The   same    firm  publish    Simon   Ryan,  the 

Feterite,  by  the  Rev.  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D., 
Honorable  Canon  of  Norwich  Cathedral.  ^This  is 
the  third  book  by  this  author,  and  is  a  pastoi's, 
or  rather  a  curate's,  iexperience  in  an  English 
parish.  The  book  is  an  analysis  of  an  abnormal 
character,  the  chief  element  in  which  is  love  for 
a  child  run  mad. 

TRAVEL  AND   HISTORY 

Professor  James  Bryce  has  published  through 
the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  in  identical 
form  with  his  "  American  Commonwealth,"  a  new 
edition  of  his   TVanscaucasia  and  Ararat,  which 

we   restive  for  further  notice. Mr.  Richard 

Harding  Davis  has  issued  a  decidedly  second- 
hand account  of  the  recent  uprising  in  the 
Transvaal,  entitled  Dr.  Jameson^ s  Raiders,  (R.  H. 
Russell,  Nfew  York.)  Mr.  Davis's  conversation 
with  Mr.  Hammond  has  suggested  the  desirability 
of  removing  the  charge  of  lack  of  faith  under 
which  the  members  of  the  *'  Reform  Committee  " 
have  been  resting  in  silence.  According  to  this 
last  account,  Dr.  Jameson  entered  the  Transvaal 
not  only  at  his  own  risk,  but  against  the  "  Re- 
formers'" expressed  wishes.  Mr.  Davis's  littie 
book  is  interesting  reading,  as  is  everything  that 
he  writes,  but  it  is  not  convincing. 

TEXTBOOKS,   ETC. 

Professor  George  R.  Carpenter,  of  Columbia 
University,  has  prepared  a  volume  of  Selections 
from  the  Works  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  to  which 
he  has  contributed  a  carefully  written  introduction 
and  a  series  of  notes.  This  book  is  one  of  the 
large  number  of  text-books  for  literary  study 
which  show  not  only  the  great  expansion  of  inter- 
est in  that  study  in  this  country,  but  also  evidence 
the  rapid  growth  of  American  literary  scholarship. 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

As  Sainte-  Beuve  says,  **  Each  man  who  learns 
how  to  read  is  one  more  reader  for  Moli^re." 
Assuredly  Moli^re's  name  is  one  of  the  great 
names  in  literature,  and  of  all  his  satires  on  soci- 
ety, none  excel  "  Les  Pr^cieuses  Ridicules  ^  and 
its  continuation,  Les  Femmes  Savantes.  It  is  with 
"lively  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  we  welcome  a 
capital  edition  of  the  latter  play,  by  Professor 
Alc^e  Fortier.  of  Tulane  University.  (D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Boston.)  The  volume  i?  prefaced  by  an 
introduction  which  includes  not  only  a  life  of 
Moli^re  and  an  analysis  of  "  Les  Femmes  Sa- 
vantes," but,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  an 
analysis  of  **  Les  Pr^cieuses  Ridicules."  The  life 
of  Moliire  is  peculiarly  well  done.  In  it  we  see, 
as  never  before,  that  the  wanderings  of  :he  drama- 
tist over  France  immeasurably  helped  his  native 
force  in  presenting  a  wonderful  knowledge  of 
philosophy  and  of  human  life  in  the  guise  of  con- 
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summate  art.  The  book  is  supplemented  by 
some  good  notes,  which  do  not  err  in  giving  too 
many  translations. 

Dr.  Ernest  Septimus  Reynolds  has  published 
through  the  Macmillao  Company,  New  York, 
Hygiene  for  Begittners^  an  extension  of  his  primer 
on  hygiene.  The  most  important  part  of  this  ex- 
tension is  a  rough  outline  of  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology. Some  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is 
necessary  before  even  the  main  principles  of 
hygiene  can  be  understood.  The  book  contains 
a  surprising  and  suggestive  amount  of  informa- 
tion. 

Caesar  has  been  stigmatized  as  **the  fellow 
who  fought  a  lot  of  battles  just  so  he  could 
plague  boys.**  Many  such  complaining  boys 
have  been  plunged  into  '*  De  Bello  Gallico  "  be- 
fore they  have  received  any  adequate  notion  of 
the  life  of  that  great  man ;  hence  we  welcome 
the  appearance  of  an  elementary  history  of  the 
heroes  of  Rome.  77ie  Story  of  the  Romans^  by 
H.  A.  Guerber  (American  Book  Company,  New 
Yoric),  exactly  serves  this  purpose.  It  is  not 
merely  a  history  in  itself;  it  is  also  a  general  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  Latin. 

POEMS 

Sor^  After  Work  is  a  collection  of  twenty- 
three  poems  by  Louis  J.  Magee.  (Anson  D.  F. 
Randolph  &  Co,  New  York.)  Nfost  readers 
would  decide  that  *'  In  War  '*  is  the  best  of  the 
collection,  most  of  the  poems  are  in  a  light  vein. 

The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and  other  of  LowelFs 
poems,  edited,  and  with  a  biographical  introduc- 
tion and  critical  notes,  by  Mabel  Caldwell  Willard, 
has  been  added  to  the  Students'  Series  of  Eng- 
lish Classics,  as  has  also  As  You  Like  Jt^  edited, 
and  with  an  introduction  by  Katherine  Lee  Bates, 
ot  WeUesley  College.  (Leach,  Shewell  &  San- 
bom,  Boston.) 

QUOTATIONS 

Living  Thoughts^  a  collection  of  quotations,  by 
S.  Pollock  Linn,  A.M.  (Wilbur  B.  Ketcham,  New 
York),  is  designed,  the  publisher  states,  "  for  the 
senate,  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  orator.** 


M.  Felix  Dubois*s  Ttmbuctoo\iz&\i^tXi  translated 
from  the  French  and  well  published  by  Messrs. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  Accom- 
panying the  text  are  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
illustrations  from  photographs  and  drawings  made 
on  the  spot,  and  several  clear  maps  and  plans. 
The  text  loses  somewhat  in  the  translation,  not 
because  the  translation  is  not  well  done,  but 
because  we  need  to  read  about "  Timbuctoo  **  from 
a  Frenchman*s  standpoint  and  in  a  Frenchman *s 
language.  We  need  as  well  to  have  that  pleas- 
ant sense  of  ownership  which  the  colonial  French- 
man now  possesses  to  such  a  magnified  degree. 
To  him  Timbuctoo,  Madagascar,  Tongking,  are 
so  many  names  recalling  so  many  delightful 
distant  spots  hardly  more  realizable  to  his  per- 
sonal mind  than  Mars.  Nevertheless  he  knows 
that  certain  of  his  country's  explorers  and  many 
of  his  country's  soldiers  have  gone  to  those  far- 
away places,  and  that  over  all  waves  the  gav  tri- 
color. Thereiorc,  without  thinking  seriously  as 
to  whether  France  will  really  gain  much  in  the 
end  by  all  these  colonies,  the  French  reader  takes 
a  positive  and  quite  natural  delight  in  reading 
cveiything  published  about  the  new  colonial  pos- 


sessions. The  work  of  M.  Dubois  naturally  falls 
in  this  category,  but  it  is  also  a  book  of  consider- 
able value.  In  it  we  learn  many  things  about  the 
river  Niger,  its  valley  and  its  towns,  which  have 
not  before  been  presented,  or,  at  all  events,  in 
any  such  graphic  way. 

Literary  Notes 

— Giuseppe  Protonotari,  the  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  "  Nuova  Antologia,**  died  on  De- 
cember 17,  in  his  forty-fifth  year.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  late  Francesco  Protonotari,  who 
founded  the  review  thirty-one  years  ago. 

— The  heretofore  unpublished  works  of  Gibbon 
are  about  to  appear  in  book  form.  After  the 
death  of  the  historian,  Lord  Sheffield  took  charge 
of  these  papers,  and  a  portion  of  them  was  pre- 
pared for  publication.  We  are  now  promised  the 
whole  of  them. 

— We  learn  that  Captain  Mahan*s  "  Life  ot 
Nelson,**  upon  which  he  has  been  engaged  for 
several  years,  will  soon  be  issued.  It  is  to  be 
published  in  two  volumes,  uniform  with  this 
author*s  great  naval  work,  '*  The  Influence  of  Sea 
Power  upon  History.** 

— Three  Canadian  poets  are  in  the  Govern- 
ment Departments  of  the  Dominion.  Mr.  Dun- 
can Campbell  Scott  is  an  assistant  in  the  Indian 
Department,  Mr.  W.  W.  Campbell  is  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Lampman  in  the  Post-Office  Department. 

—  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  who  has  just  been 
called  to  the  presidency  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  is  to  edit  the  American  edition  of 
"  The  Expositor,**  which  is  to  be  published  by 
Dodd,'  Mead  &  Co.,  and  the  first  number  of  which 
will  be  published  in  this  country  on  the  first  of 
February. 

— Messrs.  Charies  Scribner*s  Sons  announce 
that  they  have  acquired  fr6m  Messrs.  Roberts 
Brothers  the  right  to  publish  all  the  novels  of 
George  Meredith  heretofore  published  by  that 
house.  These,  with  **Lord  Ormont  and  his 
Aminta  '*  and  '*  The  Amazing  Marriage,**  alreadv 
published  by  the  Messrs.  Scribner,  comprise  all 
Mr.  Meredith*s  novels. 

— Dr.  Ellis  P.  Oberholtzer,  who  has  for  several 
years  been  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  "Evening  Telegraph,**  has  been 
elected  to  the  editorship  of  the  Philadelphia 
"  Manufacturer.**  Dr.  Oberholtzer  is  the  author 
of  several  works  on  political  science,  and  is  a 
lecturer  on  international  questions  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

— Last  week  the  library  bought  from  the  widow 
of  the  great  German  scholar,  Ernst  Curtius, 
arrived  at  Yale  University.  The  library  consists 
of  3,500  of  the  most  valuable  archaeological  works 
in  existence.  It  was  bought  for  Y^e  by  Mr. 
Montgomery  Scars,  of  Boston.  Accompanying 
the  library  is  a  portrait  of  Professor  Curtius,  pre- 
sented to  Yale  by  Frau  Curtius. 

— The  appointment  of  a  woman,  Mrs.  Anne  B. 
Jeffers,  as  the  State  Librarian  of  Maryland  aroused 
some  criticism  at  the  time,  but  Mrs.  Jeffers  has 
more  than  justified  the  appointment  by  the  praise- 
worthy way  in  which  she  has  fulfilled  the  duties 
ot  her  office.    The  Baltimore  **  American  **  says  : 
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"  Her  success  is  another  proof  of  the  fact  that  in 
work  of  this  kind  a  woman  can  prove  herself  fully 
as  capable  as  a  man.  Her  year's  work  is  to  her 
credit,  and  proves  that  no  error  was  made  by  the 
Governor  wnen  he  named  her  for  the  office." 

— "  Dr.  Nansen  is  giving  all  his  time  to  the 
preparation  of  his  book,  and  has  made  great 
progress  with  it,"  says  the  London  "  Daily  Chron- 
icle." "  He  will  have  finished  it  by  the  time  he 
comes  to  London  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures 
on  his  Arctic  expedition.  It  can  hardly,  however, 
be  published  before  the  beginning  of  March,  but 
in  any  case  it  is  certain  to  be  the  book  of  the 
spring." 

— Book  publishing  seems  to  have  reached  a 
fixed  limit  in  England,  so  the  New  York  "  Sun  " 
informs  us,  only  sixty  more  books  having  been 
published  in  1896  than  in  1895,  and  only  forty  more 
in  that  year  than  in  1894.  Last  year  6,573  new 
books  and  editions  were  published,  as  against 
6,516  in  1895,  while  the  number  of  books  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  is  250  less  than  in  1895. 
The  chief  gains  are  in  history,  fiction,  and  poetry, 
while  the  losses  are  in  travels,  belles-lettres,  and 
miscellaneous  works. 

— *'A  History  of  the  Royal  Navy  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present "  is  now  announced, 
and  will  extend  to  four  octavo  volumes.  The 
work  is  under  the  general  editorship  oi  Mr.  E. 
Laird  Clowes,  of  King's  College,  London.  Hl^ 
treatment  consists  in  taking  up  English  naval 
history  by  periods,  each  period  oelng  dealt  with 
by  some  distinguished  specialist.  The  work  will 
have  peculiar  significance  to  Americans  because 
Captain  Mahan  and  the  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
are  included  among  the  collaborators. 

— Byronians  eageriy  anticipate  the  new  editions 
of  Byron,  either  one  of  which  would  be  enough  to 
make  a  distinct  event  in  the  literary  worid.  One 
of  the  editions  will  be  edited  bv  the  Earl  of  Love- 
lace, the  poet's  graiidson,  and  the  son  of  that 
Ada  who  was  **  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and 
heart."  It  was  John  Murray  the  Second  who 
brought  out  the  old  seventeen- volume  edition  of 
Byron,  and  it  is  John  Murray  the  Fourth  who  will 
issue  the  Earl  of  Lovelace's  edition.  It  is  said 
that  Lord  Byron  patronized  the  first  John  Murray 
and  was  uncommonly  toplofty  toward  him.  The 
second  of  the  two  editions  is  to  be  edited  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Henley,  whose  criticisms  on  any  one  and 
anything  are  always  worth  reading. 

— The  Hon.  Joel  T.  Headley,  the  historian,  who 
has  just  died,  was  once  a  Presbjrterian  pastor  in 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  but  was  compelled  to  retire 
by  failing  health.  He  was  later  associated  with 
Horace  Greeley  in  the  editorship  of  the  New 
York  <*  Tribune."  Again  owing  to  failing  health, 
he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  Adirondacks  and 
live  theie  for  several  years.  A  souvenir  of  that 
life  is  his  book  "  The  Adirondacks ;  or,  Life  in 
the  Woods."  Mr.  Headley  was  best  known  by 
his  historical  works,  including  **  Napoleon  and 
His  Marshals,"  the  first  American  book  issued 
by  the  house  of  Scribner  &  Company ; "  Washing- 
ton and  His  Generals,"  "  Life  o'f  Cromwell," 
*•  Sacred  Scenes  and  Charactere,"  a  "  Life  of 
Washington "  which  was  extremely  popular, 
**  Life  of  Havelock,"  **  Chaplains  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, "  The  Great  Rebellion,"  "  Grant  and  Sher- 
Bian»  their  Campaigns  and  Generals,'^ "  Farragut 


and  His  Naval  Commanders,'*  **  Sacred  Heroes 
and  Martyrs,"  "The  Achievements  of  SUnley 
and  other  African  Explorers,"  etc. 

.    Old  Friends 

By  Andrew  Lang 

Books,  old  friends  that  are  always  new. 
Of  all  good  things  that  we  know  are  best ; 

They  never  forsake  us,  as  others  do, 
And  never  disturb  our  inward  rest. 

Here  is  truth  in  a  worid  of  lies. 

And  all  that  in  man  is  great  and  wise ! 

Better  than  men  and  women,  friend. 

That  are  dust,  though  dear  in  our  joy  and  pain. 
Are  the  books  their  cunning  hands  have  penned, 

For  they  depart,  but  the  books  remain ; 
Through  these  they  speak  to  us  what  was  best 

In  the  loving  heart  and  the  noble  mind ; 
All  their  royal  souls  possessed 

Belongs  forever  to  all  mankind  I 
When  others  fail  him,  the  wise  man  looks 
To  the  sure  companionship  of  books. 
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General  Booth  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
The  "Christian  World"  of  January  7  contains 
an  interesting  account  of  a  conversation  between 
Gederal  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone.  It  is  written  by  General  Booth. 
The  interview  occurred  at  Hawarden  Castle, 
whither  General  Booth  went  at  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  of  value  as  containing  the 
answer  of  the  head  of  the  Army  to  questions 
which  were  propounded  to  him  by  the  great  states- 
man. The  first  fact  that  attracted  Mr.  Gladstone's 
attention  was  the  militarism  of  the  Army,  and 
concerning  that  he  asked  very  carefully.  Gen- 
eral Booth  replied  that  each  of  the  various  coun- 
tries in  which  the  Army  is  at  work  constitutes  a 
separate  territory,  under  the  command  of  an  offi- 
cer who  is  called  a  Commissioner,  and  these  ter- 
ritories are  subdivided  into  provinces,  and  again 
into  divisions,  and  again  into  corps,  and  each  is 
under  the  command  of  an  officer.  Each  Com- 
missioner in  command  of  a  territory  is  selected 
by  the  General  himself  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
which  term  can  be  extended  if  desirable.  In 
answer  to  another  question  General  Booth  said 
that  most  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  Army 
in  all  lands  is  in  the  hands  of  English  officers. 
Mr.  Gladstone  asked  concerning  the  income. 
While  General  Booth  said  he  could  not  answer 
definitely,  still  he  would  say  that  it  is  consider- 
ably over  a  million  pounds  sterling.  When  Mr. 
Gladstone  asked  concerning  the  number  of  adhe- 
rents to  the  Army,  the  reply  was,  "  Considerably 
more  than  a  ittillion.*'  In  answer  to  other  ques- 
tions. General  Booth  said  that  there  was  little 
active  opposition  to  the  Army  now  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  that  in  Sweden,  for  instance,  an  annual 
subsidy  was  paid  by  the  city  of  Stockholm  for 
the  social  work  of  the  Army,  and  that  a  fine 
building  had  been  erected  by  the  dty  authorities 
and  handed  over  for  the  use  of  the  Army  free  of 
rent  He  said  that  they  had  no  more  opposition 
from  Roman  Catholics  than  from  Protestants. 
One  point  seems  to  have  interested  Mr.  Glad- 
stone especially — the  arrangement  concerning 
the  successorship  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
General.  In  reply  to  a  question,  General  Booth 
said :  "  It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  General  to  nom- 
inate his  successor  in  writing,  such  a  nomination 
being  placed  under  cover  in  the  hands  of  the 
sohotOTS  of  the  Army,  whose  duty  it  is  to  de- 
posit it  unopened  in  a  place  of  security  '*  He  also 
said  that  a  legal  deed  transferring  the  property 
to  the  successor  was  executed ;  that  the  person 
named  might  be  changed  as  often  as  the  General 
thought  tMst,  and  that  arrangements  had  also 
been  made  for  suitable  action  in  case  the  General 
sbould  die  and  no  person  be  properly  designated 
as  successor.  After  listening  to  this  statement 
Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  go  back  to  the  Tudors  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury to  find  an  example  of  a  system  of  personal 
nomination  by  the  person  occupying  the  post  of 
authority  as  in  the  Army.  It  is  even  more  auto- 
cratic than  that  of  the  Roman  Church.  This, 
by  the  way,  seems  to  us  to  be  the  weakest  point 
in  the  whole  organization.  Commander  Balling- 
ton  Booth  has  been  wiser  in  this  matter  by  far 


than  his  distinguished  father,  for  he  has  made 
arrangements  in  the  constitution  of  the  Volun- 
teers for  the  election  of  the  Commander  by  a 
properly  constituted  board  of  directors  who  are 
themselves  elected  by  the  soldiers.  The  Salva- 
tion Army  has  done  a  magnificent  work,  but  it 
has  within  itself  elements  of  weakness.  It  is 
stiong  while  General  Booth  lives  and  is  well. 
Its  weakness  is  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an  abs<^ute 
despotism,  and  that  the  one  who  tor  the  time 
being  happens  to  be  at  its  head  may,  if  he 
chooses,  perpetuate  his  own  ideas  without  regard 
to  their  wisdom  or  adaptation  to  specific  condi- 
tions or  times. 

The  Roman  Church  in  Quebec 

Recent  events  have  caused  great  interest  in 
religious  matters  in  the  Piovince  of  Quebec. 
Some  facts  in  regard  to  the  state  of  religion  in 
that  Province  will  interest  the  readers  of  The 
Outlook.  Six-sevenths  of  the  population  are 
Roman  Catholics.  They  have  a  majority  in 
every  city  except  Sherbrooke,  and  in  every  county 
except  a  few  along  the  American  frontier.  The 
supremacy  of  the  Church  is  indicated,  not  only  by 
its  numbers,  but  by  its  buildings,  and  its  influence 
on  all  the  affairs  of  the  government.  No  part  of 
Italy  or  Spain  is  more  definitely  or  predominately 
Roman  Catholic.  Not  only  is  the  population 
connected  with  that  Church,  but  its  wealth  is  so 
great  that  it  is  possible  for  it  to  carry  almost 
every  point  that  it  chooses.  The  revenue  of  the 
Church  is  almost  fabulous.  The  Church  in  the 
Province  has  always  been  a  predominant  power 
in  political  affairs.  The  rights  of  the  Church  have 
been  secured  by  legal  enactment.  One  clause 
reads  as  follows :  "  His  Britannic  Majesty  will  give 
the  most  precise  and  effectual  orders  that  his  new 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  may  profess  the  wor- 
ship of  their  religion  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Romish  Church,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain  permit**  The  population  of  the  Provinces 
being  overwhelmingly  Roman  Catholic,  the  legis- 
lature is  likewise  of  the  same  faith,  and  the  action 
of  the  legislature  is  almost  sdways  determined 
by  the  preference  of  the  Church.  There  is  a  sys- 
tem of  tithes  carefully  executed,  by  which  ue 
pari&h  priest  practically  secures  about  one-four- 
teenth of  the  harvest  of  all  his  parishioners.  These 
church  rates  are  not  only  collectable  by  law,  but 
they  are  a  privileged  claim  upon  the  real  estate, 
and,  unlike  ordinary  mortgages,  do  not  require 
registration.  In  education^  matters  the  Church 
is  practically  dictator.  It  can  be  seen  from  these 
facts  that,  with  the  growth  of  a  large  Protestant 
element  in  other  parts  of  the  Dominion,  conflict 
is  inevitable.  In  Manitoba  only  one  in  six  of 
the  population  is  Roman  Catholic,  while  in 
Quebec  only  one  in  ten  of  the  population  is 
Protestant.  Accustomed  to  almost  unlimited 
sway,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  hierarchy  resents 
any  attempt  to  limit  its  powers.  Just  now  the 
Ministers  of  the  Dominion  are  facing  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  which  Ministers  ever  had  to 
face.  They  are  trying  to  adjust  the  conservatism 
of  a  mediaeval  age,  and  of  a  Church  jealous  of  its 
own  rights,  to  3ie  changed  and  changing  condi 
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tions  of  the  nineteenth  centurv.  What  the  result 
will  be  is  not  a  matter  of  douot.  That  the  proc- 
ess, however,  will  be  long,  and  even  painful,  is 
also  without  doubt. 

Mission  Conference  at  Toronto 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  Conference  ever  con- 
vened in  connection  with  the  Methodist  Church 
of  Canada  was  held  last  week  (January  17-19) 
at  Toronto,  when  foreign  missions  was  the  cen- 
tral theme  of  the  meetings.  On  the  opening  Sun- 
day special  missionary  services  were  conducted 
and  offerings  received  in  the  thirty-eight  Method- 
ist churches  of  the  city.  The  congregations  were 
large,  the  offerings  in  some  cases  showed  an  in- 
crease of  one  hundred  per  cent,  over  the  contribu- 
tions of  previous  years,  and  the  day  will  be  long 
remembered  in  Methodist  circles  as  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  the  missionary  movement  of  their 
Church.  On  the  second  day  two  great  meetings 
were  held  in  the  Metropolitan  Church.  Mrs. 
Wellington  White,  of  New  York,  spoke  on  wo- 
man's work  as  being  essentially  with  women,  and 
strongly  urged  the  sending  of  substitutes  to  the 
foreign  field  by  those  who  are  unable  to  go  them- 
selves. Bishop  Galloway  earnestly  emphasized 
individual  responsibility,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Will- 
iams, of  Buffalo,  forcibly  presented  to  his  hearers 
the  claims  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  Rev. 
A.  E.  Crews,  on  behalf  of  the  Epworth  League 
Societies,  referred  to  their  increase  of  8,000  in 
membership,  and  called  upon  the  churches  to 
take  up  the  Student  Volunteers  for  mission  work, 
two  hundred  of  whom  were  in  Canadian  colleges 
and  universities.  The  address  of  the  Rev.  James 
Henderson,  D.D.,  on  Enthusiasm  was  delivered 
with  the  speaker's  well-known  eloquence,  and 
aroused  the  audience  to  the  fullest  harmony  with 
the  subject.  The  third  day  opened  with  a  mis- 
sionary breakfast  at  the  Metropolitan  Church 
parlors,  over  which  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Aikins  pre- 
sided, and  was  supported  on  his  right  and  left  by 
the  visitors  and  speakers  of  the  Conference.  The 
speaking  which  followed  lasted  until  the  noon 
hour.  A  great  audience  of  five  thousand  people 
crowded  Morsey  Music  Hall  at  the  closing  meet- 
ing in  the  evenmg.  Such  an  audience,  the  chair- 
man. Dr.  J.  J.  Maclaren,  declared,  had  never  been 
witnessed  by  their  ancestors  even  in  the  days  of 
greatest  missionary  enthusiasm.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Sutherland  spoke  of  the  great  work  at  home  with 
Indians  and  French  Canadians,  and  prophesied 
that  Methodism  would  not  be  slow  to  respond  to 
the  calls  of  the  foreign  field.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Leonard,  of  New  York,  ably  dealt  with  the  uni- 
versality of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  contended 
that  present  social  problems  can  be  solved  only 
by  the  application  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
After  short  addresses  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hart, 
Superintendent  of  the  West  China  Mission,  and 
Bishop  Gallaway,  who  referred  with  great  hope- 
fulness to  the  outcome  of  missionary  effort,  this 
notable  Conference  was  brought  to  a  close. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  on  Close  Communion 

Tt  is  well  known  that,  though  a  Baptist,  Mr. 
Spurgeon  was  liberal  in  his  ideas  concerning  the 
communion.  The  writer  of  this  paragraph  once 
had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  communion 
almost  directly  from  his  hands.  The  elements 
were  oassed  first  to  his  son  Thomas,  who  is  now 


his  successor,  and  by  him  passed  to  the  writer, 
with  full  knowledge  that  he  was  not  a  Baptist 
but  rather  a  Congregationalist.  The  writer  once 
heard  a  High  Church  Baptist  say  that  the  reason 
why  the  Baptist  denomination  had  not  gone  ahead 
in  Great  Britain  as  fast  as  in  the  United  States  was 
bi cause  it  was  not  loyal  to  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, and  instanced  its  open  communion  tend- 
ency as  one  sign  of  its  disloyalty.  The  fact  that 
the  Baptists  were  not  progiessing  and  in  every 
sense  vital  in  England  was  amusing  to  one  famil- 
iar with  the  facts.  Stiil  more  so  is  the  fact  that 
a  man  like  Mr.  Spurgeon  should  be  regarded  as 
untrue  to  fundamental  Baptist  principles.  In  the 
January  number  of  "  Sword  and  Trowel,"  which, 
as  is  well  known,  was  Mr.  Spurgeon 's  magazine, 
we  find  the  account  of  a  conversation  with  the 
great  preacher  on  this  subject.  Many  questions 
were  given.  He  was  asked, "  Is  close  communion 
right  and  Scriptural  ?"  To  that  he  replied  as 
follows :  "  You  must  argue  that  question  among 
yourselves,  brethren.  I  will  suppose,  for  a 
moment,  that  close  communion  is  right  and  Scrip- 
tural, and  if  so,  >ou  ought  never  to  have  any 
communion  with  any  unbaptized  person ;  you 
should  never  pray  with  him  nor  praise  God  with 
him,  for  that  is  a  form  of  fellowship ;  you  should 
not  be  a  sharer  with  him  in  any  spiritual  blessing 
—  in  fact,  you  should  not  go  to  heaven  with  him. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  right  and  Scriptural  to 
give  to  a  brother  in  Chri.'st  that  which  is  the 
reality  and  essence  of  Christian  communion,  you 
may  as  well  have  fellowship  with  him  in  that 
which  Ls  the  sign  and  symbol  of  your  true  union 
in  the  l^rd."  Mr.  Spurgeon  touches  the  vital 
point.  There  is  no  answering  that  reply.  Its 
truth  b  being  widely  recognized.  In  one  of  the 
prominent  churches  in  Providence  only  recently 
those  not  Baptists  were  urged  to  remain  to  the 
communion  on  the  ground  that  no  distincHon  was 
made  in  that  church.  The  world  moves,  and  we 
all  move  with  it. 

Dr.  Herber  Evans 

Perhaps  not  many  of  our  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  name  at  the  hea<l  of  this  paragraph,  but 
every  one  in  ^ngland  knew  this  great  Welsh 
preacher.  The  editor  of  the  '*  British  Weekly  ** 
does  not  hesitate  to  call  him  the  greatest  preacher 
in  the  world.  Members  of  the  International 
Congregational  Council  well  remember  his  mag- 
nificent figure  and  impassioned  eloquence.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  eagerly  sought  preachers 
for  great  occasions  among  the  Nonconformist 
bodies.  He  had  been  called  to  Westminster 
Chapel  in  London,  and  also  to  great  churches  in 
the  Colonies,  but  he  always  resolutely  refused  to 
leave  Walts.  His  home  was  in  the  old  city  of 
Carnarvon,  where  he  exerted  an  influence  second 
to  that  of  no  other  Welshman.  After  a  long  and 
distinguished  ministry  he  accepted  the  presidency 
of  the  College  at  Bangor.  His  oratory  was  im- 
passioned, poetical,  vivid,  pictorial,  and  had  the 
rush  and  sweep  of  a  mighty  torrent.  It  was  like 
the  man,  massive,  though  glowing  and  victorious. 
Wales  has  given  to  the  world  many  of  the  most 
eminent  preachers  of  recent  years,  but  it  has  given 
no  man  more  deservedly  eminent  than  Herber 
Evans.  He  had  been  honored  with  all  the  honors 
that  English  Congregationalism  could  confer 
upon  him.     He  had  been  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
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gregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
his  addresses  at  that  time  have  been  described 
as  wonders  of  eloquence.  When  he  preached 
in  his  own  language,  it  was  always  without  notes. 
When  he  preached  in  English/  feeling  less  sure 
of  himself,  he  -usually  wrote.  The  account  of 
his  funeral  is  most  impressive.  The  city  that 
loved  him,  in  the  midst  of  rain  falling  in  torrents, 
filled  the  streets  and  stood  for  hours  in  respectful 
and  reverent  homage.  Carnarvon  for  most  trav- 
elers is  remembered  for  the  glorious  old  castle 
that  is  located  there.  No  nobler  structure  ot  its 
kind  can  be  found  in  the  Kingdom.  But  Car- 
narvon, for  those  who  have  known  Herber  Evans, 
will  always  be  still  held  distinctly  associated  with 
his  work  and  memory. 

The  Outlook  in  Japan 
Japan  continues  to  attract  attention  because  of 
the  social,  political,  and  religious  changes  which 
are  there  rapidly  taking  place.  The  recent  re- 
ports which  we  have  received  are  all  favorable  to 
Christianity.  To  be  sure,  there  has  been  no 
marked  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Doshisha, 
but  the  American  professors  who  have  been  re- 
leased from  its  service  are  undertaking  general 
mission  work  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  are 
apparently  everywhere  meeting  with-  a  very  cor- 
dial reception.  The  effect  on  the  country  of  the 
tours  ot  such  missionaries  probably  will  be  more 
positive,  even,  than  the  service  of  the  same  men 
in  the  university.  In  no  respect  is  the  influence 
of  Christianity  making  itself  felt  more  benefi- 
cently than  in  the  cultivation  of  a  higher  moral 
life  among  the  people.  The  Christians  are  lead- 
ers in  behalf  of  this  better  social  condition.  The 
hall  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in 
Tokyo  has  recently  been  the  scene  of  memorable 
meetings  in  behalf  of  what  may  be  called  uni- 
versal chastity.  Mr.  Yokoi,  who  is  well  known 
in  this  country,  has  written  strong  articles  in 
favor  of  monogamy  and  personal  purity,  which 
are  sure  to  have  large  influence.  Sevtrat  priests 
have  recently  given  up  the  Buddhist  faith,  and 
there  is  strong  feeling  against  the  shameless 
.  lives  of  many  other  eminent  Buddhists.  Their 
lives  had  not  been  regarded  as  shameless  before 
Christian  ideals  were  introduced.  Now  there  is 
a  demand  that  those  who  serve  the  people  should 
be  worthy  of  their  high  offices.  We  have  always 
felt  that  the  best  test  of  the  spread  of  Christian- 
ity in  Japan  was  not  to  be  found  in  loyalty  to 
Occidental  forms  of  orthodoxy,  but  in  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  higher  ethical  life  as  taught  by 
Christ.  Judged  by  this  standard,  the  utterance  of 
the  Kumi-ai  Churches  at  Nara,  issued  a  httle 
more  than  a  year  ago,  is  one  of  the  most  encour- 
aging signs  of  the  times.  There  is  no  better 
authority  on  tbe  religious  condition  of  that  coun- 
try than  the  Rev.  J.  H.  De  Forest,  D.D.,  who  in 
a  recent  article  says :  "  The  Japanese  have  been 
free  to  accept  Christianity  for  only  one  decade, 
and  it  has  already  gained  the  highest  place  as  an 
authority  in  benevolence  and  purity.  .  .  .  There 
never  was  a  nation  in  which  the  leaven  of  Chris- 
tianity has  worked  mith  such  signal  success  in  so 
short  a  space  of  rime." 

Mr.  Moody  in  Boston 
Perhaps  it  is  not  stranse  that  the  advent  of 
Mr.  Moody  into  the  modem  Athens  has  been 


greeted  with  various  degrees  of  favor  and  dis- 
favor. It  is  not  the  first  time  that  an  earnest  and 
consecrated  man  has  been  misunderstood,  and  that 
lack  of  culture  has  been  mistaken  for  something  , 
nearly  akin  to  lack  of  character.  The  meetings 
of  Mr.  Moody  have  aroused  a  storm  of  criticism, 
if  not  of  protest,  chiefly  from  ministers  ot  the 
Unitarian  churches.  We  are  sure,  however,  that 
even  these  criticisms  are  not  entirely  representa- 
tive, since  many  of  the  Unitarian  ministers  are  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  work  which  Mr.  Moody 
is  trying  to  do,  even  though  they  may  not  them- 
selves be  able  to  use  his  methods.  The  test  of  any 
man's  work  is  its  results.  It  is  easy  to  find  fault 
with  every  man  who  seeks  to  make  better  the  life 
of  the  individual  or  the  community,  but,  judging 
by  what  Mr.  Moody  succeeds  in  accomplishing, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  concerning  the  value  of  his 
preaching.  He  is  not  a  scholar,  and  he  makes 
no  pretense  to  scholarship.  His  preaching  is 
often  crude  and  literalistic,  but  he  puts  the  em- 
phasis strong  and  clear  on  the  fundamental  fact 
of  man's  need  of  forgiveness,  and  upon  the 
equally  evidtnt  fact  that  the  grace  and  love  of 
God  are  pledged  to  all  who  forsake  sin  and  live 
a  true  life.  Everything  can  be  pardoned  to  a 
man  who  keeps  these  points  alwa3rs  at  the  front. 
Now  and  then,  of  course,  he  makes  statements  at 
variance  with  the  scholarship  of  the  world,  but  he 
never  fails  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  first 
duty  of  every  sinnine  man  is  to  repent,  and  the 
second  to  live  a  life  of  righteousness  according  to 
the  standard  of  Jesus  Christ.  No  one  who  studies 
either  the  effect  of  Mr.  Moody's  preaching  as  it  is 
found  in  the  lives  of  those  who  listen,  or  in  the 
work  which  he  is  doing  in  his  schools  and  various 
philanthropic  agencies,  can  fail  to  believe  that  he 
is  a  man  destined  for  a  g^at  work  in  a  difficult 
and  not  too  appreciative  time.  If  our  friends  in 
Boston  who  have  criticised  so  severely  would  now 
devote  an  equal  amount  of  time  to  a  study  of  the 
value  of  Mr.  Moody's  work,  we  venture  to  predict 
that  they  would  be  found  among  his  warmest  and 
most  enthusiastic  admirers. 

The  New  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  late  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  was  installed  as  rector  of  the  Cath- 
olic University  of  Washington  on  the  afternoon 
of  January  19.  The  exercises  drew  together  a 
distinguished  audience,  among  the  more  notice- 
able of  whom  were  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Mgr. 
Martinelli,  and  Bishop  Hurst,  of  ihe  Methodist 
Epbcopal  Church.  The  occasion  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  address  of  Cardinal  Gibbons 
and  the  inaugural  address  of  Dr.  Conaty.  It 
seems  to  us  as  if  the  prelates  of  the  Roman 
Church  protest  too  much  when  they  speak  of  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Republic,  and  yet 
Cardinal  Gibbons  is  not  a  man  against  whom  we 
have  ever  heard  a  suggestion  of  insincerity ;  there- 
fore we  may  believe  that  his  words  represent  his 
own  feelings,  and  we  hope  they  represent  ti  ose 
of  the  Papacy.  In  the  course  of  his  address  he 
said :  **  If  I  had  the  privilege  of  modifying  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  I  would  not 
expunge  or  alter  a  single  paragraph,  a  single  line, 
or  a  single  word  of  that  immortal  instrument. 
The  Constitution  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  the  Cathohc  Church  is  admirably  adapted  to 
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the  genius  of  the  Coiistitu^on.  Thev  fit  together 
like  two  links  in  the  same  chain/*  Later  he 
said :  "  Let  the  watchword  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity be  revelation  and  science,  religion  and 
patriotism,  God  and  our  country."  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  outspoken  or  patriotic 
than  the  address  of  the  Cardinal.  Dr.  Conaty 
in  his  inaugural  address  seems  to  have  been 
equally  happy.  He  claimed  that  this  was  the 
only  real  University  in  America,  its  only  compet- 
itor being  Clark  University  in  Worcester.  By 
*<real  university"  he  meant  the  only  institution 
exclusively  for  post-graduate  students.  One  par- 
agraph has  a  very  different  sound  from  that  of 
the  utterances  of  his  own  Church  and  of  many 
Protestant  Churches  of  a  few  years  ago.  Speak- 
ing of  his  Church,  he  said :  '*  It  proclaims  to  all 
men  that  there  are  no  heights  reached,  no  results 
attained,  no  facts  demonstrated,  no  researches 
made,  that  will  not  find  in  the  Catholic  Church 
blessing  and  encouragement.  There  is  no  secret 
In  nature  that  can  offer  danger  to  truth.  There 
is  no  investigation  which  cannot  be  made  to  lead 
to  the  strengthening  of  faith."  If  that  spirit  had 
prevailed  in  the  Roman  Church  throughout  the 
centuries,  how  different  would  history  read! 
There  is  great  truth  in  the  contention  of  Presi- 
dent White  that  science  has  progressed  in  spite 
of  the  warfare  of  theology.  The  truth  probably 
is  that  not  theology,  but  the  Church  as  an  insti- 
tution, has  been  the  opponent.  But  now  Dr. 
Conaty  says  that  '*  there  is  no  secret  in  nature 
that  can  offer  danger  to  truth."  If  the  Catholic 
University  is  conducted  on  that  prinaple,  it  will 
be  a  great  gain  for  the  University  and  for  the  world. 

The  King's  Daughters  and  Sons 

Among  unsectarian  organizations  few  have 
had  a  more  rapid  growth  or  are  doing  a  nobler 
work  than  the  International  Order  of  the  King's 
Daughters  and  Sons.  Started  eleven  years  ago 
by  ten  women,  in  New  York  City,  it  has  increased 
until  its  members  are  found  sdl  over  the  worid. 
In  1891  '*  International "  was  legally  added  to  its 
tiUe.  Its  constitution  states  that  its  aims  and 
^purposes  are  "  to  develop  spiritual  life  and  to 
jBtimulate  Christian  activities,"  and  that  all  who 
accept  these  aims  and  purposes,  and  who  "  hold 
themselves  responsible  to  the  King,  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  are  welcome  to  its  mem- 
bership. As  its  name  indicates,  the  Order  accepts 
and  teaches  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  Its  first  work  is  to  strive 
to  win  the  individual  heart  for  Christ,  so  that  the 
individual  life  mav  be  governed  and  guided  by 
bis  spirit  **  Withm  its  ranks  are  found,  not  only 
the  Uttie  child  and  the  wayworn  pilgrim,  but 
aome  of  the  noblest  men  and  women  who,  in  the 
Church,  the  State,  the  university,  and  the  business 
f?orid  to-day  are  shaping  the  policy  and  guiding 
the  affairs  of  the  nations."  The  King's  Daugh- 
ters and  Sons,  for  the  love  of  Christ,  and  "  In 
His  Name,"  are  ministering  to  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  men;  "  building  churches  ;  paying  mort- 
igages  on  those  already  built ;  building  and  f  umish- 
ii^  parsonages  and  rectories:  educating  young 
men  and  women  for  the  ministry  and  for  the 
foreign  mission  field ;  taking  care  of  oiphans  and 
aiidows,  of  the  old  and  the  sick ;  building  hos- 
pitals and  infijmaries ;  maintaining  day  nurseries 
and  kindergartens ;  sending  trained  nurses  to  the 


homes  of  the  poor;  and  following  the  sailors 
with  evidences  of  loving  care."  Nearly  400,000 
have  taken  the  little  cross  as  the  outward  symbol 
of  their  pledge  of  love  and  service,  and  more  than 
one  thousand  different  lines  of  work  upon  which 
they  have  entered  are  recorded  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Order.  A  series  of  meetings  under 
the  auspices  of  this  Order  was  held  last  week  in 
the  Madison  Avenue  M.  £.  Church,  New  York 
City.  Among  the  speakers  were  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Henry  van  Dyke,  Andrew  Longacre,  Benjamin 
Adams,  H.  £.  Cobb,  John  C.  Bliss,  Anthony  H. 
Evans,  John  Balcom  Shaw,  W.  S.  Rainuord, 
S.  B.  Rossiter,  Mrs.  Margaret  Bottome,  President 
of  the  Order ;  Mrs.  Isabella  Charles  Davis,  Mrs. 
S.  B.  Rossiter,  Mrs.  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson,  and 
Mrs.  Ballington  Booth. 

The  Sunday  Evening  Service 
The  Presbyterian  Union  of  New  York  at  its 
last  meeting  discussed  the  subject  of  the  second 
Sabbath  service.  The  speakers  were  Dr.  Burrill, 
of  New  York ;  Dr.  Scudder,  of  Jersey  City  ;  and 
Messrs.  H.  B.  Silliman,  of  Cohoes,  and  Frasier, 
of  New  York.  Dr.  Burrill  said  that  two  things 
would  fill  a  church  at  the  second  service — **  a  warm 
welcome  on  the  part  of  the  church,  and  a  plain 
Gospel  sermon  by  the  pastor."  Dr.  Scudder,  as 
would  be  expected,  earnestly  argued  in  favor  of 
"  applied  Christianity,"  and  urged  that  the  work- 
ingman  must  be  made  to  feel  that  the  Church 
wants  him  on  Sunday  by  showing  that  it  cares 
for  him  on  week-days.  There  is  more  or  less  of 
truth  in  the  contention  of  these  deigymen,  and 
in  the  remarks  of  others  which  followed,  but  we 
venture  to  make  one  suggestion.  Many  are 
resorting  to  special  attractions  in  the  way  of 
music  and  general  entertainment  to  secure  a 
second  audience.  The  impression  has  gone 
out  that  in  order  to  attract  a  large  evening 
audience  the  sermon  must  take  a  secondary  and 
insignificant  place.  We  venture  to  dissent 
Wherever  the  sermon  is  given  the  most  promi- 
nent place  in  the  evening,  and  the  work  put  upon 
it  is  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  in  the  morning ; 
wherever  the  subjects  selected  are  level  to  th^ 
thought  of  the  people — those  in  which  all  of  the 
people  are  interested — there  is  no  difficulty  about 
a  congregation.  One  of  the  prominent  Brookljm 
pastors  tried  the  experiment  of  elaborate  music 
and  short  sermons  with  fair  success.  He  then 
changed  his  plan,  and  gave  the  evening  service  to 
lectures  on  spiritual  subjects,  in  which  he  dealt 
with  the  profoundest  questions  of  the  spiritual 
life,  doctrinal  and  exegetical,  subjects  about  which 
people  were  thinking  and  about  which  they 
longed  to  know,  with  the  result  that  the  place 
was  packed,  even  though  the  sermons  were  sel- 
dom less  than  an  hour  in  length.  Similar  results 
have  been  obtained  in  the  Old  South  Church  in 
Boston,  m  the  Union  Park  Church  in  Chicago, 
and  in  numerous  other  churches.  We  venture  to 
suggest  to  those  to  whom  the  second  service  is  a 
problem  that,  instead  of  preaching  "  sermonettes  " 
and  trusting  to  a  choir  to  draw  an  audience,  they 
select  the  deepest  subjects  about  which  they  or 
their  people  ever  think,  that  they  deal  with  them 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  tradition,  asking 
only  what  is  their  meardng  in  the  Kght  of  to-day, 
and  what  application  can  be  made  of  them  in  our 
time. 
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Parks  And  the  Single  Tax 

To  thf  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

In  your  issue  of  January  16,  in  speaking  of  the 
scheme  of  celebrating  Queen  Victoria's  long 
rngn  by  dedicating  some  plot  in  English  towns 
to  the  use  of  the  people  for  a  park,  you  point 
out  the  need  in  our  own  country  for  more  breath- 
mg-spaces,  and  add :  "  Beautiful  views  ought  to 
be  public  property,  for  no  man  owns  the  Ismd- 
sc^>e,  however  the  fields  may  be  divided  among 
individuab.'* 

But  why  allow  the  fields  to  be  owned  ?  Is  not 
an  nature  the  gift  of  God  for  the  use  of  all  his 
children,  and  is  it  right  to  allow  private  individ- 
uals to  own  what  was  put  here  for  us  all?  Pri- 
vate possession  we  must  have  of  any  land  which 
is  to  be  put  to  its  best  use ;  not  only  private,  but 
guaranteed  possession;  otherwise  men  will  not 
dare  t^  sow  seed,  or  put  up  large  factories  or 
other  buildings. 

We  all  come  into  the  world  by  the  same  war- 
rant, and  we  all  must  use  land  or  die.  Does  it 
not  necessarily  follow  that  we  all  have  equal 
rights  to  the  use  of  that  which  is  necessary  to 
liK  and  which  no  man  ever  did  make  or  coyld 
make — ^land  ?  Evidently.  But  in  order  that  all 
may  be  secure  in  their  rights,  those  who  are  given 
private  possession  of  land  should  pay  to  the  rest 
of  us,  for  community  expenses,  the  value  of  the 
land  thus  monopolized,  which  vadue  will  be  greater 
or  less  according  to  location.  All  public  improve- 
ments— better  municipal  government,  better  police 
force,  better  street-paving — add  to  the  value  of 
land,  and  to-day  that  added  value  goes  to  private . 
individuals  instead  of  into  the  public  treasury. 
If  our  cities  should  make  more  parks  or  "  count- 
less footpaths  running  from  the  main  roads  to 
points  of  outlook,"  the  landowners  in  that  neigh- 
borhood would  smile  with  joy,  for  it  would  mean 
more  money  in  their  pockets,  whereas  it  should 
mean  nothing  of  the  kmd,  as  they  of  themselves 
have  not  produced  any  of  that  extra  value. 

'Let  every  one  have  every  cent  he  produces ;  let 
him  keep  the  whole  product  of  his  labor ;  but  we 
should  carefully  distingubh  between  what  is  a 
labor  product  and  what  is  not,  and  act  accordingly. 
Let  us  by  all  means  have  more  parks,  but  let  us 
first  remove  all  taxes  on  the  product  of  labor  and 
levy  on  land  value  alone. 

F.  A.  B. 

Germantown,  Pa. 

The  Populist  Movement 

To  tki  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

When  there  is  so  much  misunderstanding,  to 
say  nothing  of  willful  misrepresentations,  of  what 
may  be  called  the  Populist  movement,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  find  that  a  paper  of  the  character 
of  The  Outlook  can  undersund  it,  and  has  the 
courage  to  give  the  truth  about  it.  What  was 
said  hi  the  January  Magazine  Number  in  the 
article  concerning  the  new  State  Governors  was 
especially  appreciative,  and,  I  think,  entirely  true. 

I  have  been  studying  that  movement,  at  first 
hand,  for  the  last  three  years  especially.    I  feel 


sure  that  the  movement,  as  a  whole,  is  very  slightly 
understood  in  the  East,  or  even  here  at  home,  by 
men  who  ought  to  be  willing  to  open  their  eyes 
and  see,  but  are  willfully  blind.  Often  the  leaders 
of  the  movement  have  not  been  wisely  selected. 
At  first  especially,  the  people  were  very  unreason- 
able, but  tne  educative  influence  of  the  Pepulist 
propaganda  has  been  decidedly  toward  social 
righteousness.  * 

In  its  essence  it  has  been  an  unselfish  move- 
ment. The  average  Populist  has  a  far  better 
understanding  of  the  real  social  condition  in  this 
country  than  the  average  Republican.  Much  of 
the  literature  that  they  read  is  narrow  and  one- 
sided, but,  on  the  whole,  its  educative  influence 
has  been  elevating. 

A  power  has  been  developed  that  must  be 
reckoned  with,  and  of  which  so  many  able  men 
are  totally  ignorant.  I  was  prejudiced  against 
the  movement  at  first,  because  they  were  unwill- 
ing to  declare  against  saloon  domination.  Seem- 
ingly, saloon  opposition  has  declined  within  the 
last  few  vears,  but  I  believe  the  moral  power 
that  has  been  developed  in  that  time  through 
Populist  propaganda  will  at  some  future  time  be 
directed  against  the  saloon  power  as  well  as  other 
evils.  As  an  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  move- 
ment, I  will  notice  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
people  read  and  use  in  argument  the  words  of 
such  men  as  Professor  Ely,  President  Andrews, 
and  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 

One  of  the  painful  things,  to  me,  during  the 
recent  Presidential  campaign  was  the  fact  that 
so  many  prominent  men,  especially  ministers  and 
editors  of  religious  papers,  were  afraid  of  and 
could  see  nothing  but  selfishness  and  repudiation 
in  the  free-silver  movement. 

Without  quesrion,  the  importance  of  a  change 
in  a  monetary  standard  was  exaggerated,  or  the 
change  proposed  too  great,  but  I  believe  many 
able  men  lost  a  rare  opportunity  to  lead  the  peo- 
ple by  their  blindness  to  the  real  situation. 

W.  C.  P. 

Sargent,  Neb. 

Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Correspondents.—//  is  seldom  possible 
to  anhver  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  re- 
ceipt. Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  tn  coming 
wtllf  toe  hope^  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising 
from  the  constant  pressure  of  mcmy  subf'ec*^  upon  our 
limited  sPace. 


1.  Please  give  me  the  name  of  some  cheap  classical 

in 

onary¥    _...„^  „._^ , 

as  welL    2.  I  would  also  like  come  book  of  reference  for 


dictionaryc    _   

nundation  of  ancient  classical  nai 
tioi 


would  like  one  not  only  eivinff  the  pro- 

andent  classical  names,  but  a]k>  a  dic- 

which  give^  modern  biographical  pronunaatioDs 


the  expbnations  of  signs  and  symbols  used  in  it.  1. 
The  name  of  some  good  history  of  art.  I  would  like 
the  history  full  enough  to  be  interesting,  but  not  so  full 
as  to  be  tiresome  to  one  who  has  but  little  time  to 
spend  on  the  subject.  A.  C.  P. 

1.  A  cheap  Classical  Dictionary  (Smith's)  b 
published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  at 
$1.25.  For  the  pronunciation  you  desire  you 
will  have  to  consult  the  lists  in  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary,   unabridged.     2.    Get   Adeline's  "Art 
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Dictionary."  3.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York,  publish  Marquand  and  Frothingham's 
•*  History  of  Sculpture,"  Hamlin's  "  History 
of  Architecture,  and  Vandyke's  "  History  of 
Painting  "  (about  $S  for  the  three),  which  corre- 
spond to  your  requirements  as  neatly  as  anything 
we  know. 

A  chiU  of  nine  years,  whom  I  should  not  have  sus- 
pected of  a  serious  or  religious  thought,  has  strenuously 
insisted  on  presenting  herself  as  a  candidate  for  church 
membership.  1  hope  the  examining  committee  had 
reason  to  be  satisfied,  but  1  tear  that,  like  too  many 
other  children,  she  has  very  little  realization  of  the  step 
she  has  taken,  what  it  implies,  and  its  relation  to  her 
daily  life.  Her  mental  endowment  1  should  judge  to 
be  quite  ordinary,  and  her  home  teaching  will  be  meager. 
Can  you  tell  me  of  some  book  which  contains  the  ele- 
mentary truth  of  evangelical  religion,  simply  and 
attractively  told,  which  would  be  suitable  for  such  a 
case?  ^        A.  S. 

<*  Little  Things,"  treating  of  practical  matters 
(Sunday-School  Union,  Philadelphia),  **  Bible 
Blessings,"  and  a  series  of  like  books  by  Dr. 
Richard  Newton  (Revell  Company,  New  York), 
Miss  Havergal's  **  Little  Pillows,"  a  devotional 
book  (A.  D.  F.  Randolph  Company,  New  York), 
"  Jesus  the  Carpenter  "  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
New  York). 

I  am  much  interested  in  reading  the  Old  Testament. 


Can  you  explain  to  me  David's  utter  disregard  of  the 
oral  1      '    '  "         '  "  *  '        ' 

nghtec       _    

2C24,and25,  K.  V.    Please  explain.  W.  M.  E. 


moral  law  f    In  reading  of  his  many  departures  from 
righteousness,  1   cannot   understand  2  Samuel  xxii., 


We  presume  you  mean  the  inconsistency  of 
his  profession  of  innocence  in  the  passages  re- 
ferred to,  with  the  fact  of  his  occasional  great 
breaches  of  morality.  The  fintt  verse  of  chapter 
xxii.  shows  that  the  verses  you  refer  to  relate  to 
the  integrity  of  his  conduct  while  he  was  perse- 
cuted by  Saul,  and  merely  mean  that  in  the 
midst  of  all  provocations  he  had  borne  himself 
irreproachably  toward  his  sovereign  and  country- 
men. See  similar  testimony  in  1  Samuel  xxiv., 
11,17;  XXV.,  15,  16. 

1.  Name  best  single  commentary  on  Revelation.  2. 
What  two  or  three  other  books  will  be  helpful  in  a  study 
of  Revelation  ?  3.  Name  four  books,  in  order  of  choice, 
that  will  be  helpful  in  preparing  a  series  of  sermons  on 
the  training  of  the  young— child-training,  etc 

R.  A.  L. 

1.  Professor  William  Milligan's,  perhaps.  2. 
F.  D.  Maurice  and  C.  J.  Vaughn  (3d  ed.)  have 
valuable  expository  lectures  on  the  same.  See 
also  Briggs's  "  Messiah  of  the  Apostles "  and 
Weizsacker's  "Apostolic  Age."  3.  Halleck's 
**  Education  of  the  Central  Nervous  System," 
Munger's  "  On  the  Threshold,"  Gilman  and  Jack- 
son's "  Conduct  as  a  Fme  Art,"  Mathews's  "  How 
to  Get  On,"  and  Smiles's  "  Chaiju:ter,"  **  Self- 
Help,"  etc.,  are  fruitful  in  comments  and  illustra- 
tions. 

• 

Does  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  teach 
everlasting  punishment,  and  that  there  is  no  future  pro- 
bation ?  By  those  who  believe  in  these,  it  is  brought  up 
in  support  of  their  argument,  and  1  would  like  to  Know 
how  It  can  be  explained  otherwise. 

W.  H.  W. 

It  certainly  teaches  future  punishment.  Its 
saying,  **  there  is  a  great  g^lf  fixed,"  has  been 
used  as  a  proof-text  for  endless  punishment. 
This  is  straining  the  text  for  more  than  it  gives. 
Many  things  are  fixed,  that  are  not  fixed  forever. 
The  question,  how  long?  the  parable  has  no 
answer  for,  neither  has  it  any  hint  of  a  future  pro- 


bation. All  that  appears  of  hope  is  in  the  suf- 
ferer's anxiety  for  his  brothers.  This  can  hardly 
be  reckoned  compatible  with  the  theory  which 
regards  him  as  hopelessly  damned. 

Kindly  tell^ne  what  authority  there  is  for  the  state- 
ment that  Gibbon  was  an  agnostic  or  an  atheist.  Is  the 
quality  of  his  history  affected  by  opposition  to  historic 
Christianity?  R.  A.  A. 

Whether  either  of  these  terms  is  strictly  appli- 
cable to  him  we  do  not  know.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  he  was  irreligious.  His  15th  and 
16th  chapters,  which  proved  so  offensive  at  first, 
are  now  acknowledged  by  churchmen  to  be  sub- 
stantially just.  Gibbon  himself  said  that  they  did 
not  controvert  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity. 
Gibbon's  History  is  generally  recognized  as  a 
work  of  the  highest  rank. 

i.  What  books  are  of  special  use  in  obtaining  a 
thorough  and  concise  training  in  the  English  Bible  ? 
2.  What  is  the  best  chart  of  the  Life  of  Christ  ? 

A.D. 

1.  Adeney's  "  How  to  Read  the  Bible  "  (James 
Clarke  &  Co.,  London) ;  The  Cambridge  Bible 
for  Schools  ;  Gladden's  "  Who  Wrote  the-Bible  ?" 
"  The  Bible  as  Literature  "  (Crowell,  New  York) ; 
Roberts's  Handbooks  to  the  Revised  Version, 
both  Testaments  ;  McClear's  Class  Books  of  Old 
Testament  and  New  Testament  History ;  G.  A. 
Smith's  "  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Land ;"  Fanar's  **  Messages  of  the  Books ;" 
Smith's  *»  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  abridged,  Pe 
loubet's  revision  ;  Bissell's  Biblical  Antiquities," 
edition  of  1892.  Professor  Adeney's  book  will 
soon  be  reprinted  by  Thomas  Whittaker,  New 
Vork.  2.  Kephart's  (F.  H.  Revell  Company, 
New  York). 

Can  you  send  me  any  missionary  points  on  Asia  ? 

S.  J.  W. 

The  prominent  points  now  are  these :  What  is 
to  become  of  the  Armenians  and  our  missions 
there  ?  What  is  the  prospect  for  a  genuine  de- 
velopment of  Christianity  in  Japan?  How  is 
the  recent  war  going  to  aftect  missionary  work  in 
China?  Besides,  the  famine  in  India  requires 
reinforcement  of  missionary  resources  there. 
Write  to  Charles  E.  Swett,  1  Somerset  Street, 
Boston,  for  a  copy  of  the  American  Board  Al- 
manac (10  cents).  Ask  him  also  for  the  pam- 
phlet, "  The  Missionaiy  Concert,"  which  contains^ 
a  book  list.  Copies  of  the  "  Missionary  Herald  " 
can  be  obtained  of  him  with  articles  on  the 
above-named  points.  See  also  Mr.  Frederic 
Greene's  and  Canon  MacCoU's  books  on  the 
Armenian  troubles  (Putnams,  New  York). 


Kindly  tell  me  what  you  think  Tennyson  means  in 
his  prelude  to  **  In  Memoriam,"  when  he  says ; 
''  For  merit  lives  from  man  to  man. 
And  not  from  man,  O  Lord,  to  thee," 
and  also  in  XV.  of  the  same,  where  be  says : 
''  That  all  thy  motions  gently  pass 
Athwart  a  plane  of  moulten  glass." 

The  first  quotation  means  that  men  may  have 
some  claim  of  merit  upon  each  other,  but  not 
upon  God.  This  thought  is  in  Jesus'  saying, 
Luke  xvii.,  9,  10.  In  the  second  passage  the 
poet  fancies  his  deceased  friend  as  in  perfect 
tranquillity,  an  utter  contrast  to  the  stormy  scene 
he  describes. 
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Please  answer  the  following  questions :  1.  What  views 
do  the  Jews  hold  regarding  Christ?  2.  What  books 
treat  of  the  above  ?  A.  E.  C. 

1.  Substantially  the  same  as  in  the  common 
opinion  of  most  Israelites  of  his  time,  that  he 
was  a  great  prophet — nothing  more  (see  Luke 
vii..  16).  2.  A  Jewish  scholar  writes  to  us  thus  : 
"  The  best  book  on  the  subject  I  know  of  is,  *  As 
Others  Saw  Him,  a.d.  54,'  "  by  Joseph  Jacobs. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

Kindly  inform  me  if  there  is  any  insurance  company 
among  the  Congregationalists,  or  any  other  denomina- 
tion, for  the  insurance  of  church  property  exclusively. 
I  come  to  you  because  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  else  who 
will  be  so  likely  to  have  the  information  for  me. 

Q.  J.  C. 

The  only  such  company  that  we  know  of  is  the 
**  National  Church  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation." Lisbon,  Iowa.  We  know  nothing  of  its 
fina-cial  character  or  standing. 

I.  is  there  an  English  translation  of  **  La  Philosophie 
de  Schopenhauer^  par  Th.  Ribot  'V  2.  Is  there  a  similar 
work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Kant  ?  If  there  is,  where 
can  they  be  obtained,  and  what  is  the  cost  ? 

A.  F.  J. 

1.  There,  is  notr  2.  Ves:  E.  Caird's  '*  The 
Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant,"  2  volumes.  We 
can  only  guess  the  price  as  about  $3.  Order  it 
of  any  bookseller. 

Kindly  tell  me  in  what  books  I  may  find  something 
to  help  me  in  writing  on  the  Puritans  and  Pilgrims  and 
their  influence  on  modern  civilization. 

F.  G.  C. 

Douglas  CampbelPs  *•  The  Puritan  in  Holland, 
England,  and  America"  will  give  you  all  you 
need  for  it. 

Please  name  two  or  three  of  the  best  commentaries  on 
the  Epistle  of  James.  X.  Y.  Z. 

Professor  Mayor's  commentary  is  learned  and 
exhaustive.  Dr.  Dtems's  "  Gospel  of  Common 
Sense  "  is  expository  and  practical. 

Kindly  help  me  in  reference  to  the  bibliography  of 
demonology.  Titles  and  authors  will  be  quite  enough 
if  vou  wiTr  only  indicate  their  relative  importance  and 
trustworthiness.  H.  W.  H. 

Xeviu8*s  "  Demon  Possession  and  Allied 
Themes "  and  Conway's  "  Demonology  and 
Devil-lore"  exhaust  the  subject  from  opposite 
points  of  view. 

An  anon>mous  correspondent  writes  asking 
how  Dr.  Abbott  can  reconcile  the  rejection  of 
the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus  with  the  pure  char- 
acter of  Mary.  We  must  leave  this  question  to 
be  answered  by  those  who  do  reject  the  miracu- 
lous birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  we  have  frequently 
said,  we  accept  it ;  and,  to  make  this  paragraph 
perfectly  explicit,  it  is  personally  accepted  by  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott,  to  whom  the  question  was  es- 
pecially addressed. 

**  EI."  asks  for  the  author  of  "Sleepv  Time,"  giving 
the  first  verse.  The  poem  from  which  the  verse  is  taken 
is**ShimberLand  (Mother  and  Robbie  at  Bedtime.)*' 
It  was  written  by  Margaret  Vandergrlft.  and  was  pub- 
Kshed  In  "  St.  Nicholas,"  October,  1880.  It  was  copied 
Into  the  New  York  **  .Sun ''  of  Sunday,  November  14, 
188a  M.  A.  B. 

Perhaps  your  correspondent  "  H.  A.  F.,'*  who  asks 
your  guidance  in  a  course  of  study  on  "  Faust,''  would 
nke  to  add  to  the  list  Denton  J.  Snidcr's  **  Commentary 
on  Faust  "  (J  vols.).  E.  A.  f. 

Who  was  chaplain  of  the  Continental  Congress.,  and  if 
more  than  one,  who  were  they  ?  M.  £.  C. 


Wiio  is  the  author  of  the  following  lines,  and  from 
what  poem  are  they  ? 

"  The  acknowledgment  of  God  in  Christ, 
Made  by  thy  reason,  solves  for  thee 
All  questions  in  the  earth  and  out  of  it." 

A.  P. 

I  would  like  to  ask  where  I  can  find  a  parody  on 
*•  Barbara  Frietchie''  in  the  German  dialect,  heginning 
"Up from  the  meadow  green  mit  yellow  com." 

S.  W.  V. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  where  and  how  a  copy  of  Gail 
Hamilton's  last  little  book,  privately  published,  can  be 
procured?  H.  H. 

Can  any  one  give  me  the  publis'her's  name  and  the 
date  o(  the  first  collected  American  edition  of  Pope  s 
Poetical  Works  ?  D.  mT 

Can  any  one  tell  me  where  I  can  find  a  certain  reading 
entitled '* The  Parlor  Lamp "?  *^ 

The  quotation  asked  for  by  "  J.  H.  R."  is  in  Brown- 
ing's **  S^aul,"  next  to  the  last  section,  lines  310-311 

H.  F.  V. 

About  People 

— "My  brethren,"  said  Dr.  Boyd  Carpenter, 
Bishop  of  RipoD,  England,  in  a  recent  address, 
"  I  b^  you  to  take  hold  of  vour  own  heart  and 
look  it  straight  in  the  face.  Bishop  Carpenter 
is  an  Irishman. 

— The  latest  and  most  venerable  addition  to 
bicyclers  is  the  great  composer,  Signor  Giuseppe 
Verdi.  Despite  his  eighty-three  years,  the  old 
man  has  been  taking  lessons  on  the  wheel,  and 
has  proved  an  apt  pupil. 

— General  Felix  Agnus,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Baltimore  "  American,"  says  of  his  early  life :  "  I 
came  to  this  country  under  engagement  as  a 
chaser  and  sculptor  to  the  great  firm  of  Tiffany  Sc 
Co.,  of  New  York,  from  which  establishment  I 
went  direct  to  the  ranks  as  a  pnvate  soldier, 
though  not  speaking  a  word  of  the  English  lan- 
guage." 

— Mr.  George  Frederick  Watts,  who  is  having 
just  now  an  exhibition  of  his  paintings  in  Lon- 
don, has  excelled  any  artist  in  giving  us  portraits 
of  the  chief  authors  of  his  generation.  His 
Tennyson,  his  Arnold  and  Browning  are  well 
known.  The  New  York  "  Evening  Post "  thinks, 
however,  that  he  has  not  succeeded  with  his 
latest  sitter,  Mr.  George  Meredith,  and  tells  the 
following  concerning  the  Watts  portrait  of  Sir 
Henty  Taylor:  "I  want  to  make  you  a  modem 
Jove,"  said  Mr.  Watts.  To  whom  Sir  Henry 
replied,  "  But  I  prefer  to  be  a  jovial  modem." 

— The  renomination  of  Senators  Gallinger,  of 
New  Hampshire,  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  and 
Morrill,  of  Vermont,  to  succeed  themselves  shows 
the  growing  custom  in  New  England  of  retaining 
the  same  Senators,  if  worthy,  as  long  as  Dossible. 
Senator  Aldridge  has  already  had  two  re-eiections. 
Senators  Hale  and  Frye  were  elected  in  1881,  and 
have  had  no  opposition  in  being  returned  ever 
since.  General  Hawley  entered  the  Senate  in 
1881,  Mr.  Piatt  two  years  earlier,  and  Mr.  Hoar 
two  years  still  earlier.  The  long  period  of  Sen- 
ator Edmunds's  services  is  well  known,  and  his 
colleague,  Senator  Morrill,  is  now  at  the  end  of 
his  thirtieth  consecutive  year. 

— The  New  York  "  Times "  says  that  while 
Mr.  Joaquin  Miller  was  walking  along  the  street 
in  Seattle  recently,  a  man  approach^  him,  and, 
without  saying  a  word,  lifted  the  poet's  beard 
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and  examined  the  right  side  of  his  neck.  Then 
he  remaiked :  "  Yes,  you  are  Joaquin  Miller." 
Naturally,  the  man  was  asked  to  explain  this 
singular  behavior,  whereupon  he  said  that  forty- 
odd  years  ago  he  had  pulled  a  poisoned  arrow 
from  Mr.  Miller's  neck,  and  with  his  lips  had  ex- 
tracted the  venom  from  the  wound.  The  pott 
remembered  the  occurrence,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  the  two  old  men  were  fighting  all  over  again 
an  Indian  skirmish  that  took  place  on  the  shoulder 
of  Mount  Shasta. 

— "  Last  Saturday,"  says  the  Rev.  Ur.  Henry 
M.  Field  in  the  "Evangelist"  (Presb)rterian), 
"Dr.  Cuyler  celebrated  his  seventy-fifth  birthday, 
and  he  told  me  that  of  all  the  friends  that  came  to 
give  him  their  congratulations  the  very  first  was 
Father  Sylvester  Malone,  who  has  been  a  priest 
and  pastor  in  Brooklyn  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
Our  readers  may  remember  the  honors  that  were 
paid  to  him  by  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics 
at  the  completion  of  that  long  career  of  useful- 
ness. Brooklyn  is  the  city  of  churches,  and  famed 
for  its  eloquent  preachers  and  devoted  pastors, 
but  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  set  him- 
self up  as,  either  in  his  faithfulness  or  in  public 
respect,  above  Father  Malone." 

— Albert  S.  Willis,  our  Minister  to  Hawaii,  who 
has  just  died,  was  the  successor  of  Minister 
Stevens.  In  the  name  of  our  Govtmment, 
Minister  Willis  submitted  to  the  Hawaiian  revo- 
lutionists a  demand  that  Queen  Liliuokalani  be 
reinstated  because  her  submission  had  been  due 
to  the  misapprehension  on  her  part  that  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  would  be  used  against  her. 
When  a  counter-revolution  was  thought  to  be 
threatened,  he  was  charged  bv  Rear- Admiral 
Walker  with  remissness  of  duty  m  failing  to  re- 
ceive a  petition  of  citizens  asking  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  United  States  man-of-war  Philadel- 
phia, lie  explained  that,  after  inquiry,  he  was 
satisfied  that  there  was  no  cause  to  fear  any 
emergency  requiring  armed  intervention.  When 
the  republic  was  formally  proclaimed,  he  gave  it 
ofiidal  recognition. 

— One  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  his 
time  has  recently  passed  away — Sir  Travers 
Twiss.  He  was  an  Oxford  man.  and  became 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  University  College,  his  Alma 
Mater.  He  then  became  Professor  of  Political 
Economy,  and  later  Professor  of  International 
Law  in  King's  College,  London,  resigning  that 
oflice  to  become  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law 
at  Oxford.  He  was  later  made  Judge  of  the 
Arches  Court  of  Canterbury,  and  appointed 
Advocate-General  of  the  Admiralty,  becoming 
also  Queen's  Advocate-General.  It  was  Sir 
Travers  Twlss  who,  in  1884,  at  the  request  of 
King  Leopold,  drew  up  the  constitution  of  the 
Free  StJIe  of  the  Congo.  He  served  on  many 
English  commissions  having  to  do  with  inter- 
national law,  and  wrote  a  number  of  works,  in- 
cluding "  The  Oregon  Question  Examined  with 
Respect  to  Facts  and  the  Law  of  Nations,"  "  An 
Epitome  of  Niebuhr's  Rome,"  "View  of  the 
Progress  of  Political  Economy  in  Europe  since 
the  Sixteenth  Century,"  "  The  Letters  Apostolic 
of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  considered  with  reference  to 
the  Law  of  England  and  the  Law  of  Europe," 
"  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  International  Law," 
"  The  Law  of  Nations,  considered  as  Independ- 
ent Political  Communities,"  "  Law  of  Nations  in 


Time  of  War,"  a  volume  on  the  SchleswigHol- 
stein  question,  and  other  works. 

Good  Deeds 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
"  Times  "  says  that  the  widow  of  Baron  Maurice 
Hirsch,  of  Vienna,  intends  to  present  2,000.000 
francs  (1400,000)  to  the  Pasteur  Institute  as  a 
memorial  of  her  husband.  This  will  make  it 
possible  to  enlarge  the  building  by  chemical  and 
biological  laboratories,  which,  it  is  estimated,  will 
cost  800,000  francs.  Some  of  the  professors, 
moreover,  at  present  receive  little  or  no  salary. 

The  leading  educational  institution  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  the  United  Slates,  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  the 
recipient  of  a  generous  gift  from  General  J. 
Watts  De  Peyster,  of  TivoU,  N.  Y.,  who  has 
long  been  a  fnend  and  benefactor  to  the  institu- 
tion. General  De  Peyster  proposes  to  erect  a 
complete  library  for  the  College,  with  a  capacity 
for  75,000  volumes.  A  site  has  been  ^elected  on 
the  College  campus,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
comer-stone  will  be  laid  next  May. 

It  is  announced  that  the  fund  for  the  relief  of 
the  suffering  by  the  famine  in  India,  which  w«8 
started  a  few  days  ago'by,  George  Faudel-Phillip8» 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  amounts  to  about  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  The  largest  subscription  to 
the  fund  was  that  of  William  Waldorf  Astor,  who 
gave  ;f  2,000  (|10,000).  Lord  Geoijge  Hamilton, 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  has  informed  the 
Lord  Mayor,  who  a  few  days  ago  opened  a  fund 
for  the  famine  sufferers  in  India,  that  the  famine, 
including  loss  of  revenue,  would  coat  the  Indian 
treasury  between  four  and  six  million  pounds. 
The  money  donated  by  the  Government  of  India 
to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  provides  them  with 
a  bare  subsistence.  The  private  subscriptions 
will  be  managed  by  a  central  committee  at  Cal- 
cutta. These  funds  will  be  devoted  to  provide 
comforts  for  the  sick  and  aged,  supporting  chil- 
dren who  have  been  made  orphans  by  the  famine, 
etc. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Harriet  N.  Flint,  of 
Wakefield,  Mass.,  $54,000  is  given  in  public 
bequests  and  $53,000  is  left  for  relatives.  For 
the  town  of  Wakefield  $10,000  for  a  soldieis' 
monument  is  left,  but  the  monument  must  cost 
at  least  $20,000.  The  sum  of  $2,000  is  left  for 
the  improvement  and  care  of  the  cemetery  in 
Wakefield.  To  the  Baptist  and  Congregational 
Churches  at  North  Reading  $2,000  each  is  left. 
To  the  Massachusetts  Baptist  State  Convention, 
Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Missionary  Union,  Woman's  Baptist 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
$5,000  each  is  left;  $2,000  to  the  Massachusetts 
Baptist  Charitable  Society  and  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children ; 
to  the  Merrimac  River  Baptist  Association,  $6,000, 
and  to  the  Wakefield  Home  for  Aged  Women 
$500.  Three  thousand  dollars  is  given  to  the 
town  of  North  Reading  to  be  used  in  caring  for 
Flint  Memorial  Hall.  The  rest  of  the  estate  b 
divided  as  follows:  One-third  to  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Wakefield  and  two-thirds  to  the  Bap- 
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tist  Theological  Institution  at  Newton  for  indigent 
students.  ^ 

It  is  not  so  very  long  since  a  call  for  subscrip- 
tions for  a  memorial  to  the  author  of  <*The 
Schonberg-Cotta  Chronicles"  was  issued,  says 
the  New  York  *«  Tribunf ,**  but  the  memorial  is 
now  an  accomplished  fact.  It  took  the  form  of 
an  endowed  bed  in  the  North  London  Hospital 
for  Consumption,  on  Hampstead  Heath.  The 
other  day  Princess  Christian  of  Schleswii;- 
Holstein  unveiled  the  tablet  which  has  been 
placed  over  the  bed.     It  is  inscribed  as  follows  : 

To  the  Glory  of  God  and  in  memory  of 

Elizabeth  Rundle  Charles, 

Author  of  **  Chronicles  of  the  Scbdnberg-Cotta  Family," 

For  twenty  years  a  constant  visitor  in  these  wards, 

This  bed  is  endowed  by  some  of  the 

Many  friends  who  love  her. 

Mrs.  Charles  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
hospital  where  this  tablet  has  been  placed,  and 
there  was  a  quick  response  to  the  appeal  for  funds 
wherewith  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  her  there. 
The  contributions  came  from  all  parts  of  Great 


Britain  and  the  Continent,  from  India  and  Austra- 
lia. They  were  accompanied  in  many  cases  by 
letters  which  showed  that  the  works  of  this  lady 
have  made  a  deep  impress  upon  many  of  her  con- 
temporaries. As  pure  literature  the  **  Chronicles  *' 
and  her  other  books  are  minor  productions,  but 
the  spirit  in  them  has  carried  them  far  afield  and 
kept  them  alive. 

The  Armenian  Fund 

Previously  acknowledged |7,946  08 

Kings'  Daughters,  Glendale  and  Tropico.  Cal.  5  00 

•W.  C.  L-TSalina,  Kan 1  00 

^Young  LadieSf  Houghton  Seminary,  Clinton, 

N.V : :! 6000 

Hannah  Eicher.  eight  years  old. 1  00 

Lydia  Somers  Eicber,  two  years  old 1  00 

L.G.,  Fort  Leavenworth.  Kan 8  00 

Mrs.  Bums,  Baltimore,  Md 1  00 

C.W.M 500 

M.  T.  A.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 25  00 

18,053  06 

•  For  the  Orphan  Fund. 


For  the  Little  People 


A  Race 

By  Marie  Gloden 

A  mad  little  tear 

And  a  sad  little  tear 
Once  started  a  queer  little  race. 

*\l  am  ahead  1" 

The  angry  tear  said. 
As  it  hurried  down  Peggy's  small  face. 

But  the  sad  little  tear 

Met  a  glad  little  tear, 
And  together  they  hurried  apace. 

"  I'm  sorry,  mamma, 

Truly  I  are  r 
And  the  sorry -glad  tear  won  the  race. 

The  Cow  that  Sailed  to  the  Pair 
By  James  Buckham 

When  1  was  down  on  Cape  Cod  last  summer,  I 
heard  an  amusing  story  about  an  old  sea  captain 
and  his  cow.  Captain  Patterson,  after  sailing  the 
sea  for  more  than  forty  years,  finally  retired  to  a 
little  farm  near  Barnstable,  where  he  settled 
down,  with  a  horse,  a  cow,  and  two  or  three  dozen 
hens.  His  cow,  though  a  lank  and  rather  stubborn 
creature,  was  said  to  come  from  very  good  stock  ; 
and  when  the  Barnstable  people  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  have  a  fair,  Captain  Patterson  deter- 
mined to  exhibit  his  cow. 

But  when  the  day  came  for  driving  her  to  the 
grounds,  the  cow  showed  that  she  had  a  mind  of 
ner  own,  and  would  not  budge  a  step  beyond  the 
farm-yard  gate.  In  vain  the  old  Captain  tugged 
at  the  rope,  pummeled  her  sides,  and  pushedher 
flanks.  The  cow  wanted  to  go  to  pasture,  and 
was  bound  she  wouldnH  go  to  the  fair. 

Captain  Patterson's  patience  was  nearly  gone, 
when  suddenly  an  idea  occurred  to  him.  Though 
he  was  not  strong  enough  hhnself  to  force  the 
cow  to  go  to  the  fair,  his  sea-training  suggested 
something  that  was  I  Tying  the  cow  to  the  gate- 
post, he  went  up  into  the  lolt  of  his  barn  and 


threw  down  an  old  sail,  stepped  to  a  dory-mast. 
Then  he  put  a  horse's  blanket-belt  through  an 
iron  ring,  strapped  the  belt  around  the  cow,  in- 
serted the  end  of  the  mast  in  the  ling,  and  bound 
the  mast  to  the  side  of  the  cow  with  some  fifty 
feet  of  rope. 

The  wind  blew  "quartering,"  and  when  the 
captain  untied  the  cow  and  raised  the  sail,  the 
canvas  swelled  out  over  the  cow*s  back,  and 
away  she  went  "  sidling  "  down  the  road,  mooing 
and  plunging,  and  tr>'ing  to  stop  herself  in  vain. 
Captain  Patterson  seized  her  tail,  and,  using  it  as 
a  rudder,  guided  her  skillfully  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. With  every  fresh  puff  ot  wind  the  obstinate 
cow  would  be  hurried  along,  faster  and  faster, 
while  the  dust  blew  up  in  clouds,  and  the  sail 
flapped  and  tugged,  as  Captain  Patterson  held  to 
the  main-sheet  with  one  hand  and  the  cow's  tail 
with  the  other. 

It  was  a  hard  voyage  for  both  of  them,  but  not 
a  long  one ;  and  when  they  came  in  siffht  of  the 
fair-ground,  everybody  ran  out  to  see  the  remark- 
able sight  of  a  cow  being  sailed  through  the 
streets  like  a  ship.  Cheers  and  laughter  filled 
the  air ;  and  when  the  Captain  finally  whiried  hb 
cow  around  at  the  gate  of  the  fair-ground,  and 
brought  her  neatly  **  up  into  the  wind,"  the  shout 
that  arose  might  have  been  heard  two  miles 
away. 

Unfortunately,  Captain  Patterson's  dbw  did  not 
take  one  of  the  prizes  for  blooded  stock ;  but  the 
Captain  himself  was  given  a  special  prize,  by  the 
Fair  Commissioners,  for  **  the  best  device  for 
getting  balky  cattle  to  market  "  I 

A  Pet  Horse 

In  going  to  a  fire  last  week  in  New  York  one 
of  the  pet  fire  horses  was  so  badly  injured  that 
he  has  been  taken  away  for  treatment,  and  will  be 
sold  when  he  gets  well.  He  slipped  on  the  ice 
and  injured  his  hip  so  that  he  will  never  do  any 
heavy  work  again.    **  Baby,"  for  that  was  the 
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horse*s  name,  is  thirteen  years  old.  He  is  very 
affectionate  and  somewhat  mischievous.  He 
got  out  on  the  street  from  the  engine-house.  At 
the  comer  a  candy  man  has  a  stand.  Baby  went 
up  to  the  candy-stand  and  ate  fifty  cents*  worth 
of  candy  before  the  candy  man  go^  back,  though 
he  was  gone  but  a  few  minutes.  The  firemen 
paid  the  candy-man,  and  after  that  they  used  to 
buy  candy  for  Baby  every  day.  Baby  learned  to 
catch  apples  in  his  mouth.  Th^  Bremen  would 
stand  at  a  distance  and  throw  the  apples,  and 
Baby  caught  them.  He  would  hold  up  his  fore 
foot  and  **  shake  hands,*'  and  he  would  slyly  nibble 
the  buttons  off  the  firemen's  coats.  The  children 
in  the  neighborhood  all  loved  this  pretty  gray 
horse,  and  when  the  ambulance  came  to  take 
Baby  away  to  be  cured,  as  well  as  he  ever  can  be, 
some  of  the  children  cried.  Let  us  hope  that 
gentle,  loving  Baby  will  be  bought  by  some  very 
affectionate  papa  to  give  as  a  birthday  present  to 
some  loving  mamma,  and  that  his  only  business  in 
life  will  be  to  draw  a  pony  carriage  with  mamma 
and  the  children  in  it.  Then  he  will  have  apples, 
carrots,  and  candy,  and,  best  of  all,  loving  care. 

My  Shadow 

I  have  a  little  shadow  that  goes  in  and  out  with 

me. 
And  what  can  be  the  use  of  him  is  more  than  I 

can  see. 
He  is  very,  very  like  me,  from  the  heels  up  to 

the  head ; 
And  I  see  him  jump  before  me  when  I  jump  into 

my  bed. 

The  funniest  thing  about  him  is  the  way  he  likes 

to  grow — 
Not  at  all  like  proper  children,  which  is  always 

very  slow ; 
For  he  sometimes  shoots  up  taller,  like  an  india- 

xubber  ball, 
And  he  sometimes  gets  so  little  that  there's  none 

of  him  at  all. 

One  morning  very  early,  before  the  sun  was  up, 

I  rose  and  found  the  shining  dew  on  every  but- 
tercup ; 

But  my  lazy  little  shadow,  like  an  arrant  sleepy- 
head. 

Had  stayed  at  home  behind  me  and  was  fast 
asleep  in  bed. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 

A  New  Kind  of  Sentinel 

When  we  see  a  peacock,  we  are  greatly  dis- 
appointed unless  we  can  see  him  spread  his  beau- 
tiful tail-feathers.  We  think  it  is  a  peacock's 
sole  business  to  be  beautiful.  Out  West,  on 
several  farflis,  peacocks  are  kept  for  protection. 
The  men  who  have  them  say  they  will  alarm  the 
household  if  a  stranger  approaches  ;  that  they 
will  not  make  friend  with  a  stranger  as  dogs 
have  been  known  to  do,  but  will  call  and  call 
until  the  stranger  disappears. 

The  cry  of  the  peacock  is  so  disagreeable,  and 
he  uses  his  voice  so  often  when  there  is  no  cause, 
that  the  chance  of  the  peacock  driving  the  watch- 
dog out  of  the  business  of  watching  is  not  very 
bright.  Who  would  want  to  give  up  Rover, 
with  his  big  flowing  tail  wagging  a  welcome  to 
his  friends,  or  the  deep  bass  bow-wow  of  Nero,  or 


the  frisking,  wriggling  tail  of  Gypsy  ?  No,  Mr. 
Peacock  may  do  to  frighten  thieves,  but  he  can 
never  drive  the  loving  dogs  out  of  the  homes 
where  children  are. 

The  Dogs  and  the  Alligators 

In  the  swampy  lands  of  Madagascar  are  a  great 
many  alligators.  The  dogs  of  the  island  have 
learned  that  the  alligators  are  their  enemies,  and 
must  be  watched.  Dogs  have  great  freedom  in 
Madagascar,  and  roam  freely  about  the  island,  on 
which  there  are  many  streams.  In  crossing  these 
streams  the  dogs  are  sometimes  caught  by  the 
alligators.  The  dogs  have  learned  how  to  cross 
the  streams  without  encountering  the  alligators. 
The  natives  say  the  dogs,  a  half-dozen  or  more, 
will  assemble  on  the  bank  and  begin  barking. 
This  barking  attracts  the  attention  of  the  alliga- 
tors, who  assemble,  ready  to  catch  the  dogs  when 
they  attempt  to  cross.  The  dogs  continue  to  bark 
until  they  think  all  the  alligators  have  assembled, 
and  then  they  break  and  run  about  three  hundred 
yards  above  the  alligators,  and  plunge  into  the 
stream,  swimming  quickly  to  the  other  side. 
The  dogs,  moving  more  quickly  than  the  alliga- 
tors, easily  escape  them. 

A  Queer  Little  Girl 

She  was  a  little  dumpling  of  a  giri.  Her  cloak' 
was  thick  and  long,  her  hood  thick  and  warm, 
and  her  very  fat  legs  looked  fatter  because  of  the 
thick  leggings  that  covered  them.  In  her  hand 
she  had  a  pinwheel  made  of  gold  and  yellow 
paper,  which  the  wind  was  whirling  so  fast  that 
you  could  not  see  the  points.  The  little  fat  girl 
was  laughing  so  hard  that  she  could  not  walk. 
Suddenly  the  wind  stopped  blowing,  the  pinwheel 
gave  a  few  lazy  turns  and  stopped.  The  little 
girl  stared,  looked  around  as  if  to  find  the  wind, 
puckered  up  her  lip,  and  then  howled — no  other 
word  would  describe  the  sound — she  howled,  and 
danced,  and  then  shrieked  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
"  I  want  it  to  go  round,  I  want  it  to  go  round  I" 
It  was  so  ridiculous  that  the  people  passing 
laughed,  and  no  wonder — crying  because  the  wind 
would  not  blow.  What  an  unreasonable  little 
giri! 

A  Busy  Little  Maid 

Oh,  where  is  the  busy,  busy  little  maid 

To  help  us  work  to-day ; 
Oh,  where  is  the  happy,  happy  little  maid 

To  join  us  in  our  play  } 

I  see  her  stand  at  my  right  hand ; 

She  is  so  bright  and  steady. 
To  clean  and  sweep,  the  house  to  keep, 

For  work  or  play  she's  ready. 

— Exchange. 

The  Hermit  and  the  Birds 

Up  in  the  North  Woods  in  the  Adirondacks 
there  is  a  man  who  lives  all  alone  in  a  little  house 
in  the  deep  woods.  He  has  been  so  friendly  with 
the  wild  woods  folks,  the  rabbits  and  birds  and 
even  larger  folk,  that  in  the  snow  all  about  his 
house  are  found  their  tracks.  The  chickadees 
who  live  in  the  thick  pine  branches  over  the  little 
hut  fly  down  and  light  on  his  head  and  shoulders, 
and  eat  out  of  his  hand. 
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The  Home  and  the  State 

We  speak  of  public  sentiment  as  if  it  were  a 
desirable  thing,  but  a  thing  apart  from  our  every- 
day lives.  Public  sentiment  is  the  expression  of 
public  morals.  Public  morals  are  always  as  good 
as  the  moral  standards  of  the  homes,  the  average 
homes  of  the  community.  Public  sentiment  is 
private  opinion  publicly  expressed.  It  is  the 
conception  in  the  home  of  its  relation  to  other 
homes,  its  relation  to  the  community,  to  the 
State,  to  the  Nation,  that  constitutes  public  sen- 
timent. If  the  sentiment  of  the  homes  of  any 
comiAunity  is  for  the  best  things — law,  order, 
education,  physical  perfection,  aesthetic  develop- 
ment— in  short,  if  the  private  sentiment  of  every 
home  in  the  community  demands  the  best  things, 
the  things  of  this  life  that  make  for  righteousness, 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  community  contrib- 
utes to  and  secures  from  the  State  the  laws  that 
make  for  righteousness.  It  is  the  lack  of  private 
opinion  in  the  homes  that  causes  the  community 
to  suffer  from  '*  bossism  "  and  its  attendant  evils, 
whether  the  "  boss  *'  is  a  local  school  committee- 
man, or  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  who  ostentatiously  writes  the  names  of  the 
State  Senators  who  dared  to  vote  against  him. 
Lack  of  private  opinion  on  public  affairs  in  the 
majority  of  homes  in  that  State  made  it  possible 
for  the  political  boss  to  inflict  that  degradation 
on  the  citizens  of  that  State.  The  State  is  what 
its  homes  make  it;  at  any  moment  the  moral 
standards  of  the  homes  of  the  State  may  be 
measured  by  the  condition  of  its  public  affairs. 
Its  rulers  are  the  choice  of  the  homes  of  the  land, 
for  the  mothers  are  (he  educators  of  its  voters. 

English  at  Home  and  in  School 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Schoolmasters* 
Association  of  New  York  and  vicinity.  Dr.  Cus- 
kie  Harrison  defended  the  schoolmasters  against 
the  charges  of  the  colleges  that  the  preparatory 
schools  do  not  prepare  for  college  work.  Part 
of  Dr.  Harrison's  defense  was  that  schoolmasters 
contended  with  the  criticism  of  parents,  of 
patrons,  and  of  the  college  professors.  He 
asserted  that  schools  were  just  as  good  as  they 
were  allowed  to  be.  Dr.  Harrison  referred  to 
the  conflict  in  the  matter  of  language  between 
the  home  and  the  school,  a  conflict  which  Mr. 
E.  L.  Go^kin  i>ointed  out  very  clearly  in  his 
address  before  the  same  Association  in  Novem- 
ber of  last  year,  which  was  printed  in  the  Janu- 
ary number  of  the  **  Educational  Review.'*  Mr. 
Godkin  says  that  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent the  language  a  man  uses  marks  the  limit  of 
his  social  position.  Parents  recognize  this,  and 
are  very  careful  about  the  language  used  by  their 
children.  Teachers  in  Ameiica,  Mr.  Godkin 
thinks,  do  not  have  this  tremendous  advantage 
of  home  standards.  "The  teacher  is  left  to 
struggle  alone  against  the  indifference  of  both 
parents  and  society,  and  a^zainst  the  streets. 
Half  an  hour  at  home,  in  the  street  or  play- 
ground, is  often  enough  to  obliterate  the  results 
of  two  hours*  teaching  at  school.  The  commu- 
nity does  not  help  the  teacher.**   The  newspapers 


are  some  degree  responsible  for  the  carelessness 
in  the  use  of  English.  Mr.  Godkin  lays  part  of 
the  blame  on  our  institutions  of  learning  for  the 
low  standard  they  placed  on  language  until  1874. 
His  remedy  is  to  give  English  a  more  important 
place  in  the  school-room  and  college  entrance 
examination.  Mr.  Godkin  found  his  views  ac- 
cepted at  the  December  meeting.  At  a  meeting 
in  New  York  City  where  the  audience  were 
teachers  in  private  schools  and  mothers,  this 
subject  was  touched  upon  by  a  very  successful 
teacher,  who  bravely  said  that  the  requirements 
for  entrance  examinations  made  it  impossible  to 
give  to  English  (written,  spoken,  and  the  literature) 
the  necessary  time,  and  yet  have  girls  enter  college 
at  eighteen  and  nineteen.  She  said  that  there  must 
be  &ome  readjustment  before  girls  could  be  prop- 
erly prepared  in  English,  and  touched  delicately 
on  the  conflict  between  the  home  and  school  in 
this  one  thing.  The  teacher  could  not  control 
the  reading  of  her  pupil  at  home.  The  books 
read  formed  the  pupil's  language,  her  taste,  and 
her  ear.  The  home  could  help  the  school  very 
materially.  First  Ut  the  teacher  decide  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  books  to  be  read,  and  let  her  be  care- 
ful to  correct  inaccuracies  in  the  conversation  of 
the  pupils — a  proper  privilege,  but  one  too  little 
used  by  teacheis.  All  this  discussion  and  ciiti- 
cbm  recalls  "  English  as  bhe  is  Taught  *'  and 
"  The  Young  Idea,'*  two  books  that  should  be 
owned  by  every  parent  and  teacher  who  would 
be  tempted,  without  these  prods,  to  sink  into  a 
rut  of  indifference  and  irresponsibility  as  to  the 
teaching  of  good  English  and  its  value. 

Teaching  Patriotism 

The  Patria  Club  ot  New  York  has  offered  a 
prize  of  $50  for  a  brief  outline  of  work  that  can 
be  introduced  into  the  kindergartens  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  teaching  and  training  pupils 
in  intelligent  patriotism.  The  competitors  for 
this  prize  are  allowed  the  utmost  freedom  in  de- 
ciding on  the  outline  of  work  offered  in  competi- 
tion, but  the  Patria  Club  suggests  the  following  : 
The  historical  geography  of  the  United  States  to 
be  presented  bv  the  use  of  sand,  and  about  the 
geographical  divisions  made  by  this  sand  to 
group  stories  of  the  Dutch,  Huguenots,  Puritans, 
and  Pilgrims.  Just  how  children  of  the  kinder- 
garten age,  which  is  presumed  to  run  from  three 
and  a  half  to  six  years,  perhaps  seven,  can  be 
made  to  understand  even  the  most  elementary 
presentation  of  colonial  history,  or  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  or  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
or  the  Duties  of  Citizens,  is  an  open  question. 
Under  the  last  head  the  commictee  suggests 
Home  Duties  affecting  the  Public  Good,  Business, 
and  Suffrage.  How  to  present  these  subjects 
will  not  be  very  clear  to  those  who  understand 
the  purpose  of  the  kindergarten.  That  the  offer 
of  such  a  prize  will  lead  to  thought  which  will  be 
helpful  to  the  best  kindergartners  is  very  certain. 
Why  the  stories  told  in  the  kindergarten  should 
not  more  frequently  relate  to  historical  events, 
the  sentiment  of  which  children  even  of  the  kin- 
dergarten age  could  understand,  is  not  entirely 
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clear  to  the  lay  mind.  There  is  the  possibility  of 
making  a  child  understand  what  the  word  vote 
means,  because  a  freedom  of  choice  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  kindergarten.  It  is 
an  open  question  whether  the  teaching  of  patriot- 
ism has  not  become  a  fad.  This  separating  of  life 
into  departments  is  one  of  the  mistakes  of  modem 
education.  Life  is  a  unit.  Truthfulness,  fidelity, 
consecration,  clearness  of  vision  as  to  right  and 
wrong,  and  love,  belong  equally  in  the  home,  the 
Church,  business,  and  the  State.  Who  are  the 
men  that  stand  at  the  head  of  any  movement  ? 
Who  are  the  women  to  whom  the  public  turn 
when  the  service  of  woman  is  needed  in  the  State  ? 
Is  it  not  always  the  woman  or  man  who  brings 
all  these  qualities  to  any  service  ?  These  quali- 
ties make  character.  No  man  or  woman  is 
rounded  out  or  perfected  in  character  who  is  in- 
different to  the  condition  of  the  community  of 
which  he  or  she  is  a  part.  Patriotism  should  be 
the  natural  emotion  of  every  citizen.  It  is  not 
by  hanging  flags  over  school  buildings  or  saluting 
flags  brought  into  the  school- room  that  we  may 
hope  to  teach  patriotism.  It  is  by  developing 
the  character  of  the  individual  so  that  the  sense 
of  duty  embraces  the  whole  of  life,  and  not  a*  few 
of  its  departments.  The  value  of  the  kindergar- 
ten is  its  training  in  community  life.  The  individ- 
ual lives  for  all.  Its  strength  lies  in  training  the 
character  as  a  unit.  This  is  the  office  of  all 
education. 

A  Bulletin-Board 

One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  the 
present  day  is  that  of  the  education  of  girls.  How 
shall  they  oe -educated  to  develop  any  talent  they 
may  possess,  so  that,  should  the  future  demand  it, 
it  may  become  a  source  of  revenue  ?  That  need 
exists  that  girls  should  be  so  educated,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  social  positions,  a  glance  at  the 
bulletin  in  the  Exchange  for  Woman's  Work  in 
New  York  will  prove.  We  have  not  the  space 
to  give  all  the  cards  on  this  bulletin,  but  print  a 
few  specimens :  **  Imaginary  walks  and  talks  in 
Paris ;"  "  Conversation  in  French  without  books  ** 
— this,  of  course,  was  followed  by  an  application 
for  private  pupils.  "  Shopping  ** — of  course  by  a 
woman  who  had  seen  better  days.  **  Non-resident 
private  secretary  or  companion  ;*'  just  the  reading 
of  that  line  is  enough  to  make  a  woman  weep,  when 
she  realizes  that  about  one  woman  in  ten  thousai^d 
of  the  population  indulges  in  a  private  secretary ; 
and  is  there  a  more  pathetic  thing  than  seeking  to 
earn  one's  living  by  being  a  companion  ?  Others 
are :  *'  A  student  in  natural  sciences  and  art  will 
take  an  inquiring  child  to  the  museums  and  parks  ;*' 
"  Weekly  Mending,""  Miniature  Painting,""  Les- 
sons in  Nerve  Training,"  "  Deficiency  in  early  edu- 
cation supplemented  by  private  lessons ;"  "  In  the 
Cheering  Business  " —  that  is,  a  woman  absolutely 
enters  into  an  engagement  to  amuse  invalids  and 
convalescents,  and  announces  that  she  has  had 
successful  experience.  Another  woman  advertises 
to  open  and  close  city  and  country  houses. 
**  Laces,  shawls,  and  gloves  cleaned  at  ladies' 
homes."  Another  offers  to  prepare  work  for  the 
press.  "  Backward  pupils  will  find  an  experi- 
enced teacher."  And  the  usual  accompaniment 
of  lessons  in  "  drawing,"  in  "  painting,"  and  in 
"  cooking."  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  of 
these  advertisers  are  women  who  have  filled  differ- 


ent positions  in  the  social  scale.  Certainly  this 
bulletin-board  is  a  lesson  no  mother  can  afford  to 
ignore.  Almost  anything  is  preferable  to  arriving 
at  middle  life  and  having  to  face  the  world  abso- 
lutely untrained  to  do  any  service  for  which  the 
world  is  willing  to  pay,  witn  no  ability  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions,  and  often  with  ill  health  as 
an  added  burden.  Educate  girls  to  health,  then  to 
use  all  the  mental  ability  they  possess.  Educate 
every  girl  to  manage  an  sdlowance ;  educate  her  to 
choose  that  she  may  have  the  power  of  decision. 

A  Question 

Dear  Outlook:  In  an  article  in  the  Home  Club  in 
The  Outlook  for  January  9,  certain  statements  suggest 
a  problem  on  which  I  should  like  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion. The  first  statement  is  this:  "  The  uniformly  low 
wages  paid  to  those  behind  the  counter  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  percentag«  of  the  women  employed  in 
our  stores  live  at  home,  and  are  not  compelled  to  pay 
board."  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  consequences  to 
those  women  who  are  entirely  dependent  upon  their 
waffes  tor  support  ?  Is  not  this  a  considerable  number, 
ana  are  not  tiie  evils  great?  The  remedy  sometimes 
suggested  is  that  those  who  are  not  obliged  to  work  for 
a  uving  must  be  persuaded  not  to  work  for  wages,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  wrong  for  them  to  do  so.  This 
has  always  seemed  to  me  an  impossible  solution,  and 
the  writer  of  the  article  in  question  seems  to  reject  it 
in  suggesting  that  it  may  be  '*  infinitely  better  for  three 
or  four  sisters,  the  daugnters  of  a  man  earning  a  small 
income,  to  stand  behind  a  counter  earning  money,  even 
though  it  be  but  paltry  wages,  than  that  thev  should 
live  at  home  in  idleness,  ennui,  and  discontent."  Now, 
if  that  which  is  right  and  ought  to  continue,  namely, 
the  employment,  as  wage-workers,  of  those  who  are  not 
dependent  for  a  livine  upon  their  wages,  necessarily,  by 
making  wages  very  low,  brings  great  evils  upon  a  large 
number  of  other  workers,  the  case  seems  sad  and  hope- 
less. M.  E.  CT 

The  Outlook  will  be  very  glad  if  the  publish- 
ing of  this  letter  shall  draw  out  a  discussion  on 
this  important  subject.  It  is  one  that  affects 
the  home  seriously,  and  that  puzzles  the  econ* 
omist. 

A  Truth 

There  is  an  analogy  in  the  xurrent  number  of 
"  Life  "  which  has  in  it  a  great  compelling  truth. 
The  New  Year  is  a  child  who  is  caught  by  a  man 
who  demands  from  the  child  that  he  shall  give 
him  three  things — ^love,  riches,  and  fame.  The 
New  Year  promises  this.  When  the  year  ends, 
the  man  has  lost  everything.  But  the  Old  Year, 
an  old  man,  meets  his  accusation  with  : 

"  *  Fool  I'  said  the  Old  Year.  «  Do  you  not  yet 
understand  ?  Riches,  fame,  and  love  are  yours 
now.  I  have  fulfilled  my  prombe.  That  which 
the  soul  knows,  that  it  possesses.  Riches,  fame, 
and  love  belong  not  to  the  man  who  has  them 
outwardly,  but  to  him  who  has  learned  to  know 
them  inwardly.  When  you  had  them,  you  had 
them  not.  What  you  have  lost  is  gained.  What 
I  have  taken  from  vou,  I  have  placed  in  your 
possession.  HenceK)rth  their  outward  forms  may 
come  or  go ;  the  realities  are  yours  forever.' " 

A  National  Household  Economic 
Association 
Br.  Mary  E.  Green  is  the  President  of  the 
National  Economic  Association.  The  purpose 
of  this  Association,  now  four  years  old,  is  to 
bring  housekeeping  to  a  more  scientific  execu- 
tion, to  establish  bureaus  of  information,  and  to 
arouse  the  ignorant  and  indifferent  housekeepers 
to  the  relation  between  health  and  morals,  and 
foods  and  sanitation. 
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Tike  Editors  have  hoped  to  rompiU  a  hymnal  that  is 
hitherto  uneguaUdy  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  they 
have  succeeded,  and  that  nobly. — The  Interior. 

The  Plymouth 
Hymnal 

EDITED  BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 

With  the  Co-operation  of  Herbert  Vau^liaii  Abbott 

and  Chas.  H.  Morse 

is  eminently  adapted  for  use  in 

Churches,  Colleges,  Schools,  Social  Meetings,  and  the  Home 


Rev.  Theodore  P.  Prudden,  West  New- 
ton, Mass. :  *'  Both  hymns  and  music  get  hold 
of  people.  The  congregational  singing  has  im- 
proved. While  there  is  an  abundance  of  old 
hymns  and  tunes,  we  find  the  new  hymns  are  a 
most  admirable  expression  of  devout  feeling, 
and  the  new  music  is  attractive,  easily  learned, 
sung  with  enthusiasm,  and  united  in  by  many 
who  did  not  join  in  the  old  tunes." 

Rev.  B.  S.  RIdeotit,  Norway,  Me. :  "  We 
have  only  words  of  the  highest  praise  for  it.  It 
is  a  splendidly  gotten  up  book  in  every  way. 
The  longer  we  use  it  the  better  we  like  it.^ 


Professor  Qeorge  C.  Qow»  Vassar  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. :  "  The  Plymouth  Hymiud 
was  our  choice  out  of  several  admirable  books. 
Every  tune  is  singable.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
recommend  the  Plymouth  Hymnal  for  college 
use." 

Professor  Edward  5.  ParsonSt  Colorado 
College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. :  " .  .  .  The 
use  of  its  noble  hymns  and  tunes  will  bring  a 
new  influence  into  our  College  worship,  and  so 
into  the  lives  of  our  students  in  the  present  and 
the  future.  Such  a  book  cannot  be  outgrown. 
We  shall  rather  hope  to  grow  up  to  it." 


Write  to  us  for  specimen  pages.     If  you  are  a  pastor,  teacher,  or  choirmaster,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  send  a  FREE  (returnable)  copy  to  you  for  examination. 


J  The  Plymouth  Sunday-School  Hymnal 


1^ 
1^ 


Edited  by  Thomas  Q.  Shearman  and  Walton  N. 
With  an  Introduction  hy  Lyman  Abliott 


Ellis 


Rev.  Amonr  H.  Bradford,  First  Congre- 

fatiooal  Churcn,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  says :  "  I 
ave  examined  with  great  delight  the  Plymouth 
Sunday-school  H3rmnal.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
one  6i  the  very  best  hymn-books  that  has  ever 
been  prepared  in  our  country.  Its  chief  excel- 
lence is  in  the  fact  that,  while  it  is  simple  enough 
for  children,  its  hymns  are  of  so  high  an  order 
that  the  older  people  can  enjoy  them.  It  is  a 
book  that  will  not  soon  wear  out,  and  it  seems 
to  me  suitable  for  the  prayer-meeting  as  well  as 
the  Sunday-school." 


Mr.  Louto  C.  Elson,  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  says :  *<  I  think  it  one  of  the 
best  Sunday-school  Hymnals  I  have  yet  seen. 
Such  a  book  will  do  much  to  drive  out  the 
trashy  and  jingly  effusions,  miscalled  hymns, 
that  too  often  constitute  the  basis  of  sacred  col- 
lections for  youth." 

Rev.  Washington  Qiadden,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  writes :  "  I  have  looked  over  the  Sunday- 
school  Hymnal  pretty  carefully,  and  most  corm- 
ally  commend  it  as  an  admirable  selection  of 
both  hymns  and  tunes." 


This  Hymnal  is  in  use  in  many  Sunday-schools,  and  is  an  ideal  book  for  children. 

It  is  beautifully  printed  and  handsomely  bound.     Send  for  specimen 

pages.    A  free  (returnable)  copy  will  be   sent   to  any 

pastor  or  superintendent  for  examination. 
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The  absolutely  pure 

BAKING  POWDER 

ROYAL— the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  the  baking  powders 
in  the  world  —  celebrated  for 
its  great  leaven- 
ing strength  and 
purity.  It  makes 
your  cakes,  biscuit, 
bread,  etc.,  health- 
ful, it  assures  you 
against  alum  and 
all  forms  of  adulter- 
ation that  go  with 
the  cheap  brands. 

ROYAL    BAKING    POWDER    CO..   NEW  YORK. 
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(called 
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sheet  or ' 


^     ^  RULES. 

n  J™  - mT'°°°*^^*^^"°«f,  i,^  *°  «*ch  of  the  4  districts 
prizes  wiU  be  aw&rded  as  follows: 

The  I  Com  pettier  who  nendB  in  ths 


StMO  TMia  TOP  PORTIOM 


sheet  of  Puper  (<iiatlnff  Cnmpet- 
I tor's  full    name  and   add r cms 
and    the    number  of    Coujions 
mnt  111,  to  Juevcr  Itros.,  ttd., 
New\ork,  marked  on  oatf^hle 
Wrapper  (fop  l^jt  hand  eomer)\\iihy  V:\lREll 
of  the  nisTKICT  Competitor  lives  In. 
No.  of 
District 


fiarffest  Number  of  coupons  fmin 
thodifttrictin  which  he  or  ahereeldes 
will  receive  9  lOQ  t'osh. 
The  A  Competitors  who  send  in  ths 


Lnr«esc  Numbers  of  coa- 
the   " 


•  8 


WAME    OF    DISTRICT, 


^®'^X*"'*'  ^l^T*  Brooklyn.  L.onir 
nndStatcn  Islands.  New  Jersey 


New  York  State  Couiside  ojj^'.  y.  City, 

Brxtoklj/n^  Long  and  Staien  lilands). 


PeDnsylvanla,  Delaware,  iVIary* 
land.  West  VIralnia  and  Dis- 
trict  of  Colnmbla. 

The  New  England  States. 


i^»?l»"'^***TSi^*'®S.'*'*»'iJ*:l  Pierce  Hpeeial, 
1897  Pattern.  mTd  by  Geo.  N.  Pierce  A  Co.:  of  Buf- 
falo, B^tonandNew  York.  Fitted  with  Hartford 
n 'TJ^qF'"*!  ^*^  NlckJ©  Lamp.  New  Departure 
BeU,  SUndiTd  Cyclometer,  and  Hunt  L»ce  Saddle. 


Next 

pons  from  tTie  district  in  which  they 
reside  will   Each  receive  at  winner's 
option  a  lady's  or  gentleman's  Pierce 
Hpeclal  bicycle,  price  ft  liX), DO. 
_,  _.  The  |(>  CunipetitorewhoBend  Jnths 

wcxi  l^arsest  Numbers  of  coupons  from  th(!>difl< 
tnct  in  which  they  reside  will  Each  recei^eat  winner'i 
option  a  lady's  or  gent  lemon's  Gold  Watch,  price  $2S. 
1?^"  1.'''^^,®  Com peti Hods  will  Close  the  East  Day  of 
Each  3ronrh  during l«t7,  Cminons  received  toolate 
fur  ooe  month's  couipetition  will  be  put  int^)  the  next. 
8,  Competitors  who  obtain  w rap ners  from  unsold 
soap  in  dealer^s  stock  will  be  disqualified.  Employees 
of  Lejer  Brothers.  Ltd,,  and  their  families,  are  de- 
barred from  competing. 

4.    A  printed  1  ist  of  Winners  in  Oompetitor's  district 
wil  I  be  forwarded  t  o  Competitors  in  about  21  days  after 
each  competition  closes. 
6,    Lever  Brothers,  Ltd..  will  endeaTor  to  award  ths 

Erizea  fairly  t^>  the  best  of  their  ability  «nd  indgraent, 
ut  it  isunderstnodthat  all  who  compete  agree  to  ao- 
copt  the  award  of  Lever  Brothers.  Ltd, ,  as  tiaaL 
EEYEK  BROS.,  Ltd.,  New  York. 
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N  Saturday  of  last  week  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  by  a  vote  of  six  to 
four,  ordered  the  Arbitration 
Treaty  to  be  favorably  re- 
ported, with  amendments.  The 
most  important  of  the  amendments  was 
that  adding  at  the  end  of  Article  I.  these 
words : 

'*  But  no  (juestion  which  affects  the  foreign  or 
domestic  pohcy  of  either  of  the  high  contracting 
parties,  or  the  relations  of  either  with  any  other 
State  or  Power  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
subject  to  arbitration  under  this  trea^,  except 
hy  special  agreement/' 

The  second  amendment  strikes  out  the 
reference  to  King  Oscar  as  the  umpire 
in  case  neither  the  members  of  the  Court 
in  the  first  place,  nor  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  and  the  British  Privy 
Council  in  the  second  place,  can  agree 
on  an  umpire.  An  amendment  had  also 
been  offered  to  the  effect  that  the  Alaskan 
boundary  question  should'  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration  under  the  general 
treaty,  but  it  was  rejected.  At  that  very 
time  Secretary  Olney  and  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote  were  signing  a  separate  treaty 
regarding  this  question,  '*a  Convention 
between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  for  the  demarcation  of  so  much 
of  the  141st  meridian,  with  longitude,  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  determination 
of  the  boundary  between  their  respective 
possessions  in  North  America."  The 
Convention  provides  for  a  commission 
similar  to  the  Mexican  Boundary  Commis- 
sion. The  information  already  collected 
by  the  Commission  composed  of  Messrs. 
Mendenhall,  DufBeld,  and  King  (working 
under  the  1892  agreement)  will  be  used. 
The  special  significance  of  the  Con- 
vention is  found  in  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  the  Yukon  gold  fields,  through 
which  the  boundary  is  supposed  to  run. 


So  far  there  has  been  no  indication  that 
the  Convention  includes  arbitration  upon 
another  Alaskan  boundary  question  of 
equal  moment — that  of  fhe  coast  line. 


The  past  week  has  witnessed  the  sober 
second  thought  of  our  people  regarding 
the  general  Arbitration  Treaty  with  Great 
Britain.  Some  nervousness  has  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  trend  of  public  opinion 
in  the  Northwest  Senator  Davis,  of 
Minnesota,  is  quoted  as  saying : 

**  No  one,  I  think,  would  wish  to  submit  to 
arbitration  a  question  of  National  policy  deriTed 
from  our  fathers  and  insisted  upon  for  stTenty 
years,  xuch  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  it  a  very 
grave  question— very  grave  question— whether 
this  treaty  does  not  commit  the  Government  to 
the  decision  of  a  board  of  arbitrators  aa  to  the 
rightfulness  •f  that  Doctrine.  Mr.  Olney  con- 
tends that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  at  all  in- 
volved in  this  convention.  It  is  not  expressly 
excepted  from  it,  but  the  Secretary  contends  that 
it  is  excepted  by  implication.  If  both  parties 
understand  that  it  is  excepted  by  implication, 
why  not  except  it  specifically  ?" 

This  statement  seems  in  substantial  ac- 
cord with  the  opinion  of  many  persons 
and  papers  (the  Minneapolis  "  Tribune," 
for  instance).  Nevertheless,  there  are 
many  who  are  represented  by  influ- 
ential papers  like  the  St  Paul  "  Pioneer 
Press  '*  and  the  Minneapolis  "  Journal," 
the  latter  declaring  that  it  is  humiliating 
to  think  that,  widely  as  the  treaty  is  fa- 
vored throughout  the  country,  a  few  ill- 
natured  men  in  the  Senate  have  the  power 
to  delay  ratification.  In  the  Central 
West  the  feeling  is  generally  strong  for 
arbitration,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
Chicago  **  Times-Herald,"  the  St  Louis 
"  Republic,"  the  Indianapolis  "  Journal," 
and  the  Cleveland  "Leader."  In  the 
South  there  are  such  cheering  reports  as 
this  from  the  Memphis  ''  Scimitar  :"  ''  If 
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the  treaty  now  under  consideration  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
should  fail  of  ratification,  public  opinion 
in  this  country  would  demand  that  the 
incoming  Administration  provide  another 
embodying  the  same  vital  principle."  In 
the  East  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  imme- 
diate ratification  of  the  original  draft  has 
been  almost  universal,  the  only  two  jour- 
nals of  note  differing  from  this  being  the 
New  York  "  Sun  "  and  the  Washington 
"  Post."  The  trend  of  opinion  is  shown 
in  the  adoption  by  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  of  an  indorse- 
ment by  a  vote  of  141  to  11.  An  impor- 
tant meeting  took  place  last  week  in 
Washington  in  favor  of  ratification.  The 
speakers  were  ex-Secretary  of  State  Fos- 
ter, Mr.  G.  G.  Hubbard,  Professor  B.  L. 
Whitman,  ex-Senator  J.  B.  Henderson, 
ex-Governor  Stanard,  and  Justice  Brewer, 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  last  named 
said: 

*'  I  do  not  believe  in  saying  to  the  gentlemen 
charged  with  the  duty  of  considering  carefully  that 
treaty,  that  *  you  must  vote  for  it.*  There  is  some- 
thhig  in  my  own  nature  which,  when  anybody  says 
to  me  *  you  must,*  causes  something  to  run  up  my 
spinal  column  which  says  *  I  won*t.*  [Laughtet 
and  applause.]  It  is  the  Senate's  duty  to  con- 
sider that  treaty  carefully,  and  when  I  say  that,  I 
say  it  is  no  trespass  upon  their  rights  for  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  express  their  views  of  that  treaty. 
What  are  the  errors  and  losses  incidental  to  arbi- 
tration compared  to  the  horrors  of  war?  [Ap- 
plause.]  What  are  a  few  million  dollars  of  wrong- 
ful damages  in  comparison  to  the  sacrifice  ot 
thousands  of  human  lives  ?** 


We  have  been  asked  to  state  Low  the 
Arbitration  Treaty  now  before  the  Senate 
aifects  "the  Venezuelan  question,  and 
what  will  be  the  future  of  the  United 
States  Venezuelan  Commission.  Briefly, 
the  Venezuelan  matter  is  in  course  of 
adjustment  under  an  entirely  separate 
treaty,  signed  by  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  prior  to  the  agreement  on  the 
general  Arbitration  Treaty,  approved  by 
Uie  United  States  Senate  and  by  the 
President  and  Cabinet  of  Venezuela;  it 
will  doubtless  be  formally  ratified  by  the 
Venezuelan  Congress  within  two  or  three 
weeks.  The  only  change  made  lately  is 
that  Venezuela  has  indicated  her  desire 
to  be  directly  represented  on  the  Tribunal 
of  Arbitration;  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  have  agreed,  and  Chief 
Justice  Fuller  and  Justice  Brewer,  of  our 


Supreme  Court,  will  act  for  Venezuela  in 
that  capacity.  The  articles  of  the  treaty 
define  the  limitations  of  the  arbitration. 
We  have  already  outlined  these  limita- 
tions, the  most  important  of  which  is  that 
making  possession  of  land  for  fifty  years 
evidence  of  title.  Generally  speaking,  the 
Tribunal  has  wide  power  over  the  whole 
matter  in  dispute,  and  will  doubtless  of 
itself  define,  where  necessary,  the  meaning 
of  the  articles  under  which  it  acts — that 
above  referred  to  may  more  likely  than 
not  require  such  further  definition. 
Naturally,  under  the  new  state  of  things 
the  United  States  Venezuelan  Commis- 
sion will  not  need  to  report  to  our  Gov- 
ernment what  the  true  boundary-lines 
are.  The  mass  of  information  it  has 
acquired  will  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Arbitration.  Even  if  this 
matter  had  not  already  been  settled  by 
treaty,  we  do  not  think  it  could  be 
brought  under  the  general  Anglo-Ameri- 
can treaty  now  before  the  Senate,  as 
it  relates,  not  to  something  directly 
in  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  but  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  On  this  point  the  National 
Committee  on  Arbitration  appointed  by 
the  Washington  Conference  well  says: 
"The  words  of  the  treaty  aptly  define 
the  agreement  to  arbitrate  so  as  to  exclude 
from  its  operation  all  questions  not  suit- 
able for  judicial  decision ;  and  it  could 
no  more  be  held  by  either  party  to  re- 
quire Great  Britain  to  arbitrate  Uie  prin- 
ciple of  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe, 
or  the  United  States  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
than  it  could  be  held  to  oblige  either 
party  to  arbitrate  its  standard  of  value  or 
its  tariff  policy." 


The  United  States  Senate  has  passed, 
by  a  vote  of  46  to  4,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
an  international  conference  to  secure  "  by 
international  agreement  a  fixity  of  relative 
value  between  gold  and  silver  as  money 
by  means  of  a  common  ratio  between 
these  metals,  with  free  mintage  at  such 
ratio."  It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
President  to  appoint  five  or  more  com- 
missioners to  such  conference,  if  one 
should  be  called,  and  to  call  one  himself 
if  he  thinks  it  wise.  Senator  Hoar,  of 
Massachusetts,  combated  the  idea  tiiat 
such  a  conference,  or  an  agreement  re* 
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sultine  from  lU  was  a  chimera.  He  said, 
as  reported  (we  condense) : 

**  As  to  loreign  countries,  I  had  some  excep 
tiooal means  of  learning  something  last  summer.- 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  long  conversation  with 
one  of  the  foremost  bimetalli&ts  in  France,  M. 
Fougerol.  This  gentleman  introduced  last  spring 
into  the  French  Assembly  a  resolution  declaring 
that  the  present  depressed  condition  in  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  commerce  in  France  is 
owing  to  the  demonetization  of  bilver,  and  pledg- 
ing France  to  co-operate  with  other  nations  in  its 
restoration.  It  bore  the  signatures  of  between 
three-fifths  and  four-fifths  of  the  Assembly.  M. 
Meline,  theft  and  now  the  Premier  of  France,  in 
a  speech  on  the  question  in  the  French  Assembly, 
declared  that  when  other  countries  would  re- 
establish silver  they  would  not  have  to  wait  for 
France.  They  have  a  bimetallic  league  in  France, 
which  represents,  among  others,  the  delegations 
from  every  agricultural  society  in  every  province 
in  France ;  and  these  agricultural  societies  zit  not 
merely  societies  of  gentlemen  devoted  to  fancy 
farming  and  stock-raising.  They  wield  politicad 
power,  and  represent  the  polidcal  purposes  of  the 
uumers  of  France.  With  one  accord,  without  an 
exception,  these  representatives  of  these  great 
French  interests  agree  in  saying  that  France  is 
eager  to  umte  with  other  countries." 

Mr.  Hoar  went  on  to  say  that  there  were 
also  evident  indications  of  a  strong  inter- 
est in  favor  of  bimetallism  in  England, 
Germany,  and  Russia. 


In  spite  of  the  scorn  of  the  ultra  gold 
monometallists,  we  do  not  doubt  that 
Senator  Hoar  is  quite  within  bounds  in 
his  report  The  agricultural  populations, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  active-minded  on  this 
question  at  all,  are  bimetallic,  abroad  as 
well  as  in  this  country.  So  are  the  laboring 
classes.  The  financial  centers  are  opposed 
to  bimetallism,  and  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  classes  are  divided  in  opin- 
ion, it  is  clear  from  the  last  election  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  favor  bimetallism,  and 
a  large  minority  are  so  enthusiastically  in 
favor  of  it  that  they  are  willing  to  try  the 
experiment  of  establishing  it  without  in- 
ternational co-ope  ratio  Q.  Under  these 
circumstances  polidcal  wisdom  requires 
the  incoming  administration  to  make  an 
honest  effort  to  secure  it ;  and  as  its  plat- 
form explicitly  pledges  it  to  make  such 
an  effort,  political  honesty  reinforces 
political  policy.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means 
clear  that  we  need  wait  until  all  other 
nations  agree  with  us  in  the  attempt. 
The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate 
wisely  leaves  thi^  question  open,  as  it 


does  the  question  of  the  ratio  to  be  fitted 
between  the  two  metals.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  in  the  February  number  of  the 
"  National  Review  "  Lord  Aldenham,  ex- 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  and 
President  of  the  English  Bimetallic 
League,  concludes  an  article  on  the  pres- 
ent situation  as  follows:  "There  is  no 
doubt  that  France  and  the  United  States, 
by  agreeing  together,  could  themselves 
maintain  a  bimetallic  law ;  but  for  greater 
certainty  and  confidence  it  would  be  rea- 
sonable that  they  should  ask  the  co-oper- 
ation of  England  and  Germany."  This 
expresses  the  general  temper  of  bimetal- 
lists  abroad.  The  proposed  conference 
may  lead  to  nothing.  It  may  prove  to 
be  the  most  important  act  of  the  present 
Congress. 


The  Conference  Committee  on  the  bill 
to  restrict  immigration  by  imposing  an 
educational  qualification  reported  a  meas- 
ure which  differed  in  two  important  par- 
ticulars from  that  which  had  previously 
passed  the  House  and  been  amended  in 
the  Senate.  In  the  first  place,  it  shuts  out 
illiterate  women  as  well  as  illiterate  men, 
and  even  excludes  the  illiterate  wife  of  a 
literate  husband.  In  the  second  place,  it 
excludes  immigrants  who  cannot  read  the 
English  language  or  the  language  of  their 
"  native  or  resident  country."  This  last 
change  is  an  important  one.  In  its  origi- 
nal form  the  bill  required  the  immigrant 
to  be  able  to  read  the  English  language 
or  some  other.  The  Russian  Jews,  who 
have  been  pouring  in  upon  us  in  increas- 
ing numbers — 40,000  in  the  last  fiscal 
year — are  able  to  read  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, but  they  are  not  able  to  read  Rus 
sian,  which  is  the  language  of  their  '<  native 
or  resident  country."  In  defense  of  this 
change,  Mr.  Danford,  of  Ohio,  who  re- 
ported the  bill  to  the  House,  said  that 
these  Russian  immigrants  have  drained 
the  charities  of  England  and  are  being 
thrown  upon  this  coimtry  in  such  Lum- 
bers that  the  Hebrew  charities  can  no 
longer  care  for  them  and  our  labor  market 
can  find  no  place  for  them.  The  debate 
in  the  House  upon  the  amended  measure 
was  a  most  animated  'one.  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  put  a  good  deal  of  stress 
upon  the  possible  separation  of  wives  and 
husbands.    The  defenders  of    the    bill 
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called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  steam- 
ship companies  have  their  agents  "in 
every  village  and  hamlet  of  Europe,"  and 
that  these  agents  would  be  instructed  not 
to  sell  tickets  t«  persons  whom  the  compa- 
nies would  have  to  return  free  of  charge. 
The  biJl  was  passed  by  the  narrow  major- 
ity of  131  to  117. 


All  political  indications  are  that  Presi- 
dent McKinley  is  goin^  to  disappoint  the 
prophecies  of  his  political  opponents  and 
to  surpass  the  hopes  of  his  political  friends 
in  the  composition  of  his  Cabinet.  The 
announcement  of  four  of  these  officers, 
already  made,  may  be  regarded  as  semi- 
official. They  are :  feeneral  R.  A.  Alger, 
of  Michigan ;  Senator  John  Sherman,  of 
Ohio ;  ex-Governor  John  D.  Long,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; and  Lyman  J.  Gage,  of  Chi- 
cago. General  Alger's  appointment  as 
Secretary  of  War  appears  to  be  purely 
political.  We  should  suppose  that  a  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  a  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  should  have  some  experience  in 
their  respective  departments ;  but  historic 
precedent  does  not  seem  to  require  this, 
either  in  this  country  or  Great  Britain. 
"  Pinafore,"  as  our  readers  will  remember, 
was  a  satire  on  the  notorious  lack  of  ex- 
pert knowledge  in  Cabinet  officers  in  Eng- 
land in  these  departments.  Though  Mr. 
Alger  was  a  general  in  the  Civil  War,  his 
military  record  does  not  indicate  an  ex- 
pert knowledge  in  military  matters.  But 
we  believe  he  is  not  of  a  bellicose  nature. 
Senator  Sherman  will  bring  to  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  as  wide  and  general 
an  experience  in  public  affairs  as  is  pos- 
sessed by  any  man  now  living.  It  is  true 
that  he  is  often  both  a  disappointment 
and  an  enigma  to  his  friends,  in  whom  his 
abilities  continually  awaken  expectations 
which  his  deeds  do  not  fulfill.  His  po- 
litical life  has  shown  a  lack  of  that  con- 
tinuity and  persistency  of  purpose  which  is 
always  a  quality  of  the  greatest  statesmen. 
But  the  country  will  rest  reasonably  sure 
of  a  cautious  and  conservative  foreign 
policy,  and  this  is  what  the  coimtry  most 
needs.  Under  his  administration  we  may 
reasonably  hope  that  the  United  States  will 
give  her  attention  chiefly  to  minding  her 
own  business.  She  certainly  has  business 
enough  of  her  own  to  mind. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  Ne^t Eng- 
land a  higher  representative  of  her  best 
thought  and  life  than  ex-Governor  Long. 
He  is  a  true  type  of  the  conscientious, 
high- minded,  and  cultivated  gentleman, 
the  product  of  the  Puriton  character  when 
modified  by  the  influence  of  the  ripest 
culture  and  the  consequent  largeness  of 
human  sympathy — a  type  that  shows  a 
respect  for  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
which  the  Puritan  did  not  always  show.  Mr. 
Gage's  biography,  which  we  have  epito- 
mized below,  is  his  best  eulogy.  An  inde- 
pendent Republican,  in  sympathy  with 
the  party  on  the  tariff  and  financial 
issues,  ready  to  give  international  bi- 
metallism a  trial  if  other  nations  are  ready 
to  try  it,  but  an  earnest  opponent  of  free 
silver  coinage  as  sure  to  lead  to  silver 
monometallism,  a  banker  recognized  by 
the  bankers  of  the  country  as  one  of  the 
ablest  in  his  calling,  yet  by  his  Christian 
courtesy  and  fair  dealing — but  by  no 
demagogic  arts  or  approach  thereto — 
winning  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
workingmen  and  labor  leaders  even  in 
Chicago,  where  the  class  lines  are  sharp 
and  the  class  battle  has  been  fierce,  sac- 
rificing his  own  private  interests  in  order 
to  serve  the  public,  eminent  as  a  philan- 
thropist and  a  Christian,  despite,  perhaps 
because  of,  the  modesty  which  shims  emi- 
nence, Mr.  Gage  accepts  the  portfolio  of 
the  Treasury  Department  with  the  confi- 
dence and  the  best  wishes  of  the  whole 
country,  of  all  sections,  classes,  and 
parties.  If  any  one  can  bring  order  out 
of  chaos,  propose  a  financial  scheme 
which  will  secure  justice  to  both  debtor 
and  creditor,  furnish  adequate  currency 
without  depreciating  it,  and  win  for  the 
plan  that  public  confidence  without  which 
any  plan,  whatever  it  is,  will  be  fore- 
doomed to  failure,  it  will  be  Mr.  Gage. 
The  difficulty  of  his  problem  will  be  sec- 
ond only  to  that  of  Necker  under  Louis 
XVI.  Let  us  hope  that  bis  honesty  and 
ability  may  meet  with  a  different  issue. 


Of  the  three  men  who  are  known  posi- 
tively to  have  accepted  portfolios  in 
Mr.  McKinley 's  Cabinet,  Senator  Sher- 
man is  seventy-four  years  old,  Mr.  Gage 
and  General  Alger  each  sixty-one.  It  is  now 
almost  fifty  years  since  Mr.  Sherman  en- 
tered political  life,  for  in  1848  he  was  a 
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delegate  to  the  Whig  Convention  which 
nominated  Winfield  Scott.  As  a  young 
man  he  left  college  and  became  a  civU 
engineer  in  order  to  be  self-supporting, 
was  driven  from  this  work  by  political 
influence,  and  became  a  lawyer.  A  sketch 
of  Mr.  Sherman's  political  career  would 
almost  cover  the  political  history  of  half 
a  century.  He  was  first  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1855,  and 
first  took  a  seat  in  the  Senate  in  1861  ; 
from  1877  to  1881  he  was  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  resumption  of  specie 
payment  took  place  under  his  auspices. 
He  has  three  times  (1880, 1884,  and  1888) 
been  prominent  as  a  Presidential  possi- 
bility, and  in  1888  he  received  249  votes 
in  the  Convention.  Mr.  Gage,  we  believe, 
is  not  a  college  graduate.  Academy, 
post-office,  railway  agent,  bank  clerk, 
bookkeeper,  were  the  steps  of  his  educa- 
tion and  entrance  into  business  life.  For 
nearly  forty  years  he  has  been  active  in 
Chicago  banking  and  financial  circles. 
He  was  one  of  the  three  men  who  entered 
into  a  personal  guarantee  that  Chicago 
*would  carry  out  its  pledge  to  raise 
$10,000,000  for  the  World's  Fair,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
great  Exposition.  The  Chicago  "  Tribune  " 
describes  the  character  of  his  financial 
training  by  saying :  **  He  is  not  a  Wall 
Street  man.  He  has  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Wall  Street  He  never  has  been  a  stock- 
broker, or  a  stock-jobber,  or  a  railroad 
speculator,  or  a  speculator  of  any  kind. 
His  business  has  been  of  a  different  sort, 
relating  to  the  investment  of  the  millions 
intrusted  to  him  in  the  moving  of  crops 
and  in  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  great  West."  General  Russell  A. 
Alger,  the  future  Secretary  of  War,  had  a 
highly  honorable  career  in  the  Civil  War, 
was  wounded  twice  and  captured  once, 
and  at  the  end  was  a  Brigadier-General. 
He  has  made  a  large  fortune  in  the 
lumber  business,  and  has  been  Governor 
of  Michigan. 


Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an 
error  which  we  made  in  our  issue  for 
January  23  in  commenting  upon  the  work 
of  the  Monetary  Convention  at  Indialiap- 
olis.  The  newspapers  reported,  and  we 
therefore  stated,  that  the  final  resolutions 
of  the  Convention  called  for  legislation 


by  Congress  which  should  impose  upon 
President  Cleveland  the  duty  of  appoint- 
ing a  Commission  to  consider  the  finan- 
cial question  in  its  entirety.  Our  not 
unnatural  comment  was  that  a  Republican 
Congress  could  not  be  reasonably  asked 
to  authorize  a  Democratic  President  to 
shape  a  financial  policy  for  a  Republican 
administration  to  carry  into  effect.  Our 
criticism  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Convention  is  nullified  by  a  reading  of 
the  original  resolutions,  an  authorized 
copy  of  which  now  lies  before  us.  They 
do  not  refer  to  President  Cleveland,  but 
expressly  provide  that  the  proposed  Com- 
mission shall  be  appointed  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley  after  his  inauguration.  Thus  the 
entire  work  will  be'  in  the  hands  of  the 
new  administration.  But  as  the  Indi- 
anapolis Convention  definitely  declared 
in  favor  of  the  maintenance  by  the  coun- 
try of  the  present  gold  standard,  and  as 
Mr.  McKinley  is  generally  thought  to  be 
heartily  in  favor  of  attempting  to  bring 
about  International  Bimetadlism,  we 
should  suppose  that  if  he  appoints  the 
proposed  Commission  some  of  its  mem- 
bers might  be  persona  non  grata  to  the 
permanent  Executive  Committee  chosen 
at  Indianapolis. 


The  Civil  Service  Reform  Association 
of  New  York  issues  an  effective  address 
to  the  clergy  of  this  State  to  arouse  their 
interest  in  defense  of  Civil  Service  Reform 
against  an  anticipated  assault  by  its 
enemies.  The  Constitution,  as  is  well 
known,  incorporates  the  principle  of  Civil 
Service  Reform  in  a  provision  which 
requires  that  all  appointments  shall  be 
based  upon  competitive  examinations  when 
practicable.  To  evade  this  provision  the 
proposal  is  now  made  that  each  depart- 
ment shall  appoint  the  examiners  and 
make  the  rules  regulating  the  examination. 
The  Association  well  says  that  "  ample 
experience  has  already  proven  that  under 
such  a  system  the  examinations  would 
tend  to  become  a  fraud  and  a  sham." 
It  cites  as  evidence  of  this  the  Federal 
experience  under  the  laws  of  1853  and 
1855.  As  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
examinations  provided  by  this  system  it 
cite  the  experience  of  Colonel  Silas  Burt, 
who  in  1869,  on  his  application  for  ap- 
pointment as  clerk  at  the  Naval  Office, 
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was  subjected  on  examination  to  such 
questions  as :  "  What  is  the  capital  of  the 
United  States  ?  How  much  is  eight  times 
eight  ?"  Having  answered  these  questions 
with  perfect  correctness,  he  secured  the 
appointment.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  scheme  of  which  the  Reform  Associa- 
tion gives  the  clergy  warning  is  devised 
in  the  interest  of  Civil  Service  Deform, 
and  that  the  only  hope  of  defeating  it  is 
in  an  aroused  and  indignant  public  senti- 
ment. We  advise  any  readers  interested 
in  the  purification  of  politics  in  the  State 
of  New  York  to  send  a  two-cent  stamp  to 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association, 
54  William  Street,  New  York  City,  for  a 
copy  of  this  address. 


Whether  it  is  wise  to  throw  a  sop  to 
Cerberus  depends  upon  two  questions: 
Who  is  the  Cerberus  ?  and  What  is  the 
sop?  Generally  the  only  result  is  that 
Cerberus  turns  again  and  rends  the  giver. 
The  Constitutional  Convention  of  New 
York  State  adopted  the  clause  prohibit- 
ing labor  in  the  prisons  of  the  State,  not 
because  the  Convention  thought  it  wise, 
but  because  some  delegates  representing 
labor  organizations  demanded  it,  and  be- 
cause it  was  argued  that  the  amendment 
could  be  taken  out  of  the  Constitution 
again  by  another  special  amendment  be- 
fore it  could  become  operative.  But  this 
has  not  been  done.  And  now  the  State 
faces  a  frightful  condition  of  affairs  in  its 
penal  institutions.  It  is  not  chiefly  that 
honest,  industrious  men  must  work  to 
support  criminals  in  idleness;  it  is  not 
chiefly  that  some  criminals  will  be  driven 
into  insanity  or  suicide  by  enforced  idle- 
ness, as  one  or  two  have  been  already ; 
it  is  that  the  very  end  and  object  of  all 
penal  institutions  is  set  at  naught  by  such 
a  provision.  That  object  is  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  offender;  and  reformation 
means  habituating  to  a  life  of  honest 
productive  industry  those  who  have  been 
habituated  to  live  upon  the  products  of 
the  industry  of  other  men.  It  is  true 
that  the  contract  prison-labor  system, 
under  which  men  sold  the  product  of 
prison  labor  at  prices  below  that  at 
which  the  products  of  paid  labor  could 
be  profitably  sold,  and  by  underbidding 
lowered  the  rate  of  wages  (or  were  sup- 


posed to  do  so),  was  very  bitterly,  and 
not  without  some  reason,  opposed  by 
organized  labor.  But  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  same  objection  would  be  felt 
against  prison  labor  on  State  account,  as 
it  is  called,  if  properly  conducted,  and  if 
the  prison  authorities  took  the  market 
price  to  determine  the  prices^  of  prison 
products.  In  short,  in  this  case  the 
Cerberus  was  probably  a  bogy,  and  the 
sop  thrown  to  quiet  him  involves  nothing 
less  than  the  abandonment  of  all  attempt 
to  cure  crime  and  reform  the  criminal. 


The  folly  of  incorporating  such  a  clause 
in  the  Constitution,  against  the  protest 
of  the  Convention's  most  eminent  leader, 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  is  the  greater 
because  the  experiment  had  been  tried 
by  law  and  had  proved  so  disastrous 
that  the  law  was  almost  immediately 
repealed.  We  copy  here  from  the  New 
York  *•  Tribune"  its  "deadly  parallel 
column,"  giving  the  essential  parts  of 
both  provisions: 

Yates     Law,    Chapter      Revised  Constitution, 
586,  Laws  of  1888.  1894,  Article  IIL, 

No  motive  power  ma-  Section  29. 

chinery  for  manufactur-        The  Legislature  shall 
ing  purposes  shall  be    by  law  provide  for  the 
placed  or  used  in  any  of    occupation  and  employ- 
the  penal  institutions  of    ment  of  prisoners  sen- 
the  State ;  and  no  per-    tenced   to   the  several 
son  in  such  institutions    State  prisons,  peniten- 
shall  be  required  or  al-    tiaries,  jails,  and  reform- 
lowed    to  work,   while    atories    in    the    State; 
under  sentence  thereto,    and  on  and  after  the 
at  any  trade  or  industry    first  day  of  January  in 
where  his  labor,  or  the    the  vear  1897  no  per- 
production  of  profit  of    son  m  any  such  prison, 
his  labor,  is  farmed  out,    penitentiary,  jail,  or  re- 
contracted,    given,    or    formatory  shall  be  re- 
sold to  any  person  or    quired   or    allowed    to 
persons  whomsoever.        work,  while  under  sen- 
tence   thereto,  at  any 
trade,  industry,  or  oc- 
cupation,   wherein     or 
whereby  his  work  or  the 
product  or  profit  of  his 
work,  shall  be  farmed 
out,  contracted,  given, 
or  sold  to  any  person, 
firm,  association,  or  cor- 
poration. 

This  provision  of  the  Constitution  will 
unquestionably  be  repealed  by  the  people 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  submitted  to  them, 
but  that  cannot  be  for  three  years.  Mean- 
while the  clause  in  the  Constitution  does 
not  prohibit  certain  forms  of  labor.  All 
work  required  by  the  State  could  be  done 
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in  the  prisons.  This  would  include  mak- 
ing clothing  for  prisoners,  perhaps  uni- 
forms for  State  militia,  some  forms  of 
State  printing,  etc.  But  while  the  Con- 
stitution would  not  prohibit  this,  the 
industries  now  dependent  for  support 
upon  the  demand  of  the  State  for  their 
products  would  protest  against  the  dis- 
organization involved  in  so  radical  a 
change,  and  probably  in  many  cases 
there  are  contracts  which  run  for  some 
time  to  come.  Work  on  the  loads  of  the 
State  is  suggested.  This  would  be  Con- 
stitutional ;  but  whether  it  would  be  feas- 
ible can  probably  be  determined  only  by 
prison  experts.  It  would  involve  consid- 
erably increased  expense  for  guards,  and, 
if  the  work  were  done  at  a  distance  from 
the  prisons,  would  involve  difficulties  in 
providing  food  and  shelter.  These  diffi- 
ties  may  not  be,  we  trust  they  are  not, 
insuperable.  But  they  are  serious,  and 
to  surmount  them  will  require  experience, 
patience,  and  genius. 

That  this  absurd  provision  is  already 
compelling  prison  experts  to  put  their 
best  thought  on  the  problem  of  how  to 
bring  some  good  out  of  the  evil  is  indi- 
cated by  the  report  just  issued  of  the 
Slate  Prisons  Commission,  which  recom- 
mends that,  in  connection  with  the  produc- 
tive industries  required  for  public  institu- 
tions, the  convicts  be  classified  and  graded, 
and  in  the  upper  grades  compulsory  edu- 
cation, physical  training,  and  trades 
classes  be  instituted ;  that  the  Judges  act 
upon  the  provision  of  law  permitting  in- 
determinate sentences,  so  that  convicts 
who  are  reformed  can  be  sent  out  on 
parole,  and  finally  discharged,  at  the  end 
of  one  or  two  years,  with  a  fair  education 
and  a  good  trade,  and  equipped  for  an 
industrious  life;  and,  finally,  that  the 
Warden  of  Clinton  Prison  be  given  con- 
trol of  all  State  land  within  ten  miles  of 
that  prison,  so  that  he  can  employ  con- 
victs on  improved  land  now  occupied  by 
squatters.  These  all  seem  to  us  excellent 
recommendations. 

This  winter  the  distress  among  the 
poor  seems  to  be  almost  as  great  as  it 
was  three  winters  ago.  There  are  not, 
apparently,  quite  as  many  people  out  of 
work    as    tbere  were  then;  but    those 


who  then  had  savings  to  fall  back  upon 
are  now  obliged  to  appeal  to  public  char- 
ity. In  this  city  the  manager  of  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities  says  that  among 
the  Hebrews  the  suffering  is  even  greater 
than  it  was  in  the  winter  of  1893-4.  The 
financial  secretary  of  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  re- 
ports that,  "  owing  to  the  continued  finan- 
cial depression,  subscriptions  to  the  re- 
lief fund  have  seriously  decreased,  while 
applications  for  relief  have  multiplied." 
The  general  agent  of  the  same  society 
reports  that  the  present  crisis  is  "fully  as 
severe  as  that  of  the  hard  winter  of 
1 893-4.  The  men  who  are  now  thronging 
the  [labor]  bureau  for  positions  are  of  a 
higher  grade  than  a  year  ago,  indicat- 
ing that  those  whose  small  savings  have 
tided  them  over  are  now  comp)elled  to 
seek  assistance."  In  Chicago  Mayor  Swift 
has  made  a  public  appeal  for  a  relief 
fund,  and  has  received  in  response  gen- 
erous contributions.  From  St.  Ix>uis  comes 
the  same  complaint  of  men  out  of  work, 
out  of  savings,  and  out  of  credit.  There 
is  danger  that  Washington's  Birthday  may 
be  celebrated  by  a  procession  of  the  un- 
employed. Wherever  there  are  vacancies 
the  number  of  applications  is  a  saddening 
spectacle.  Dr.  Rainsford  makes  the  sensi- 
ble suggestion  that  in  these  times  men 
should  not  only  give  all  they  can,  but 
should  be  willing  to  invest,  at  a  low  rate 
of  profit,  in  order  to  employ  hands,  and 
should,  above  all  things,  try  to  have 
among  their  friends  families  in  more  than 
one  rank  in  society.  If  classes  were  not 
so  widely  separated,  the  feeling  of  S}Tn- 
pathy  would  be  stronger,  more  help  would 
be  extended,  and  the  help  that  is  ex- 
tended would  be  infinitely  more  helpful. 


The  sub-committee  on  legislation  of 
the  Committee  of  Fifty  organized  in  1 893 
to  study  the  liquor  pK)blem  has  made  its 
report.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  an  ar- 
ticle by  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  in 
the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  for  February. 
President  Eliot  and  his  associates  on  the 
sub-committee.  President  Low  and  Mr. 
James  C.  Carter,  have  spent  several  thou- 
sand dollars  in  investigating  the  work- 
ings of  the  liquor  laws  in  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  and  South  Carolina.     The  con- 
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elusions  reached  corroborate  the  facts 
and  views  often  presented  in  The  Outlook. 
President  Eliot  reports  that  prohibitory 
laws  as  exemplified  in  Maine  and  Iowa  have 
resulted  in  the  removal  of  the  temptations 
of  the  saloon  in  districts  where  public 
sentiment  has  supported  the  law.  He  urges, 
however,  that  they  have  had  "  unlooked- 
for  effects  "  in  schooling  "  a  whole  genera- 
tion of  lawbreakers  in  evasion  and  shame- 
lessness,"  and  breeding  "contempt  for  the 
public  service."  Whether  the  public  ser- 
vice is  in  greater  contempt  in  Maine  and 
Iowa  than  in  the  license  States  between 
them  is  not  stated.  Regarding  local  op- 
tion, President  Eliot  reports  in  favor  of 
the  Missouri  system,  by  which  the  resi- 
dents in  any  county  may  vote  to  exclude 
the  saloon  from  the  rural  districts  even 
if  the  county  town  votes  to  license  them, 
and  a  majority  of  the  property-owners  on 
any  block  or  square  may  prevent  a  saloon 
from  being  located  thereon. 


The  retiring  message  of  Governor 
Evans  to  the  Legislature  of  South  Caro- 
lina is  a  spirited  defense  of  the  Dispen- 
sary Law.  He  declares  that  the  city  press 
has  ''magnified  into  an  embezzlement" 
every  error  in  bookkeeping,  and  "  charac- 
terized as  oppressive  "  every  arrest  of  the 
illicit  liquor-dealer.  This  misrepresenta- 
tion he  believes  to  have  destroyed  popu- 
lar faith  in  the  press.  "  The  Dispensary 
Law,"  he  declares,"  is  stronger  to-day 
than  at  any  time  since  its  enactment" 
Governor  Evans  reports  an  increase  in 
the  net  profits  of  the  dispensary,  and  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  arrests  for 
violations  of  the  law.  To  the  criticism 
that  he  violated  the  principle  of  home 
rule  in  organizing  a  metropolitan  police 
force  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  he  replies 
that  if  "  home  rule  "  means  "  the  absolute 
power  of  a  mimicipality  to  abrogate  and 
nullify  the  statute  laws,"  he  does  not  be- 
lieve in  home  rule. 


In  Missouri  the  question  of  license  or 
no-license  can  be  submitted  only  once  in 
four  years.  In  the  license  States  and 
cities  the  power  to  grant  or  withhold 
licenses  is  so  emphatically  a  power  to 
enrich  or  impoverish  saloon-keepers  as 
to  endanger  the  corruption  of  the  offi- 
cials. President  Eliot  seems  to  com- 
mend the  Ohio  system,  by  which  the 
payment  of  a  tax  secures  equally  to  all 
applicants  the  right  to  conduct  a  saloon. 
He  makes  the  businesslike  suggestion 
that  where  the  rental  value  of  property  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  possession  of  a 
license,  the  license  fee  should  be  raised 
so  as  to  cover  this  increase.  Regarding 
the  South  Carolina  dispensary  law,  Presi- 
dent Eliot  reports  that  it  has  been  en- 
forced with  exceptional  success  because 
the  Governor  of  the  State  has  power  to 
organize  a  metropolitan  police  force  in 
any  city  where  the*Tocal  officers  fail  to  do 
their  duty.  The  statistics  relating  to 
drinking  and  drunkenness  under  different 
systems  he  declares  to  be  unsatisfactory 
and  inconclusive  except  in  South  Caro- 
lina, where  the  decrease  in  drunkenness 
under  the  dispensary  system  has  been 
marked.  President  Eliot  is  inclined  to 
attribute  this  decrease  largely  to  the  fact 
that  the  dispensaries  close  at  six  o'clock. 


The  only  serious  embarrassment  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  is  the  decis-' 
ion  of  the  Federal  Courts  that  liquor 
manufactiured  in  other  States  can  be  im- 
ported by  citizens  of  South  Carolina  with- 
out passing  through  the  hands  of  the  dis- 
pensary authorities.  In  accordance  with 
this  decision — ^which  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  now  sustained — any 
resident  in  South  Carolina  can  import  as 
much  liquor  as  he  wishes  without  paying 
any  tax  to  the  State.  With  this  decision 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  dispensary 
system  to  yield  a  large  revenue,  for  any 
rise  in  the  price  of  liquor  would  make 
more  profitable  the  illicit  traffic.  So  long, 
however,  as  the  South  Carolina  dispen- 
saries sell  liquor  at  a  small  profit,  rela- 
tively few  citizens  will  care  to  import  from 
other  States  and  attempt  to  sell  at  the 
risk  of  the  penitentiary.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  success  of  South  Carolina  in 
confining  the  liquor  traffic  to  the  dis- 
pensaries— where  neither  loafing  nor 
treating  is  permitted,  and  where,  in  fact, 
no  liquor  is  sold  to  be  drunk  on  the 
premises — is  leadmg  to  the  introduction 
of  dispensary  bills  in  several  State  Legis- 
latures. In  Alabama  a  dispensary  law 
has  ab-eady  passed  the  Senate,  while  in 
North  Carolina  and  South  Dakota  similar 
bills  are  under  discussion. 
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The  Government  crop  reports  for  1896 
show  that  the  farmers  received  somewhat 
less  for  their  cereals  than  in  1895.  The 
price  of  wheat  was  high,  but  the  crop 
was  small ;  the  crop  of  com  was  large,  but 
the  price  was  low;  and  as  to  oats,  the 
farmers  suffered  the  evils  of  a  short  crop 
and  low  prices  combined.  What  makes  the 
report  of.  peculiar  value  is  a  comparison 
of  the  crops  and  prices  Jast  year  with 
those  of  the  six  years  beginning  in  1890, 
and  the  ten  years  beginning  in  1880.  The 
figures  run  as  follows : 

WHEAT 

Production  (bushels).  Farm  Price. 

1896 428,000.000  72.6  cents. 

1890-95 475,000.000  64.8      " 

1880-89 450,000.000  82  7      " 

CORN 

Production  (bushels).  Farm  Price. 

1896 2.284,000,000  21 .5  cents. 

1890-95 1,692,000,000  38.8     " 

1880^9 1,703,000,000  39.3     ** 

OATS 

Production  (bushels).  Farm  Price. 

1896 707,000,000  18.7  cents. 

1890-95 675,000,000  30.4     " 

1880-89 584,000,000  30.9     " 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  in 
these  crops  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  in  our  population.  The  mono- 
metalHst  theory  that  these  crops  have 
fallen  in  price  because  of  over-production 
is  difficult  to  maintain.  The  logical  con- 
clusion is  that  they  have  fallen  in  price 
because  money  has  risen  in  value. 


Last  week  business  failures  declined  in 
number  as  compared  with  the  previous 
week  and  with  the  corresponding  time 
last  year;  bank  clearings  also  declined 
as  compared  with  the  previous  week,  but 
increased  as  compared  with  the  like 
period  a  year  ago.  The  rate  for  money  on 
call  remained  at  l>^-2  per  cent,  and,  on 
time,  2  per  cent  for  sixty  days  to  3  per 
cent  for  six  months.  Quotations  for 
railway  stocks  and  bonds  have  advanced, 
special  inducements  being  found  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  Ohio  coal-road  rate 
war,  in  the  nunors  of  a  union  of  interests 
in  the  Northwest,  and  in  the  selection  of 
Mr.  Gage  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
This  last  named  event  had  much  to  do 
with  the  reawakening  of  the  foreign 
demand  for  our  securities.     A  remark- 


able business  has  been  done  in  Govern- 
ment bonds,  the  4's  scoring  another 
advance  and  reaching  the  highest  point 
yet  attained.  The  "Soo"  line  has 
notified  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission that  its  proportional  tariff  will 
not  go  into  effect  until  the  middle  of 
February.  This  reduction  is  viewed  with 
apprehension  by  the  trunk  line  people, 
since  it  has  been  aimed  at  the  Chicago 
and  St  Louis  roads.  It  is  surmised  that 
general  rate-cutting  may  follow.  The 
Northwest  furnished  a  third  item  of  inter- 
est to  the  business  world  last  week  in  the 
contract  made  for  the  shipments  of  flour 
by  the  new  Canal  and  Lake  Company. 
The  New  York  "  Tribune  "  reports  Mr. 
C.  A.  Pillsbury,  speaking  for  a  group  of 
Western  millers,  as  saying : 

*<  The  experience  of  the  year  hms  convinced  the 
freight  originators  of  the  Northwest  that  they 
must  be  freed  from  the  danger  of  trunk  line 
tyranny,  otherwise  the  vast  interests  involved  in 
the  production  of  food,  both  by  farmer  and  miller, 
are  menaced  by  a  total  loss  of  profit.  The  danger 
of  a  total  annihilation  of  profit  at  the  will  of  half 
a  dozen  joint  traffic  managers  so  thoroughly 
alarmed  millers  and  shippers  that  it  was  deter- 
mined to  provide  against  such  a  fatality.  This 
was  found  possible  by  making  available  the  all- 
water  route  entirely  independent  of  Eastern 
roads." 

The  rew  company  has  procured  guarar- 
tees  of  freight  tonnage  enough  to  justify 
New  York  State  and  city  authorities  to 
provide  canal  conveniences  and  harbor 
terminals  sufficient  for  free  transfer  stor- 
age. In  spite  of  the  growth  of  other 
ports,  New  York  has  made  no  increase, 
owing  to  the  expensiveness  of  terminals. 
In  consequence  of  these  facts,  the  House 
Committee  on  Inter-State  and  Foreign 
Commerce  at  Washington  last  week  gave 
a  hearing  on  the  bill  providing  for  an 
amendment  to  the  third  section  of  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Law,  which  \\zs 
supposed  to  require  all  railways  to  give 
equal  facilities  for  the  interchange  of 
traffic.  It  seems  that  the  existing  law 
permits  the  perpetuation  of  terminal 
charges  in  New  York  Harbor  greater  than 
those  elsewhere.  Partly  owing  to  this, 
New  York  has  been  surpassed  by  other 
ports  in  the  ratio  of  increase.  In 
1895  New  York's  exports  of  breadstuff s 
equaled  those  from  ik)ston,  Baltimore, 
Norfolk,  Newport  News,  New  Orleans, 
and  Galveston ;  in  1 896  the  exports  of 
breadstuffs  from  the  latter  six  ports  were 
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half  as  much 
York. 


again 


as  those  from  New 


Now  that  the  Laurier  Ministry  has 
completed  the  first  half-year  of  its  admin- 
istration, Canadian  Liberals  are  not  un- 
naturally congratulating  themselves  at 
what  has  already  been  achieved.  In  the 
first  place,  there  has  been  a  settlement  of 
the  Manitoba  school  question — a  settle- 
ment which  will  remain  in  spite  of  the 
pastorals  from  French-Canadian  Roman 
Catholic  bishops.  It  is  now  announced 
that  the  hatred  manifested  by  the  prelates 
has  reached  such  a  degree  that  they  are 
ready  to  refuse  the  sacraments  of  the 
Church  to  all  Catholics  who  accept  the 
terms  of  the  Government.  They  have 
not,  however,  dared  to  issue  any  decree 
more  far-reaching  than  those  which  have 
already  come  from  the  Quebec  Diocese, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  English-speak- 
ing bishops  are  not  prepared  to  adhere  to 
extreme  measures.  The  Liberal  Ministry 
deserves  to  be  congratulated  also  on  the 
perfecting  of  anangements  for  a  complete 
chain  of  cold  storage  from  Canadian  rail- 
way stations  through  the  shipping  ports 
to  the  English  market.  In  his  speech  at 
Montreal  last  week  the  Hon.  Sidney 
Fisher,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  declared 
that  three  hundred  creameries  would  have 
cold-storage  chambers ;  that  the  railways 
would  provide  refrigerator-cars  to  the 
large  centers  where  cold  storage  ware- 
houses are  built  or  will  be  built,  and  that 
at  the  great  shipping  points  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  provide  cold  storage 
until  the  products  are  put  on  the  steam- 
ship. Mr.  Fisher  has  also  arranged 
weekly  steamship  services  to  the  chief 
ports  in  England.  He  believes  that  all 
these  arrangements  will  result,  not  only 
in  a  large  increase  in  exports,  but  also  in 
a  substantial  advance  in  prices.  Cana- 
dian food  products  are  equal  to,  if  not  bet- 
ter than,  anything  on  the  English  market. 
But,  owing  to  the  long  journey,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  they  deteriorate  before 
reaching  that  market  The  new  Liberal 
Government  has  been  able  to  reduce 
largely  the  expenditure  in  the  post-office 
department ;  it  has  revised  the  mail  con- 
tract, and  it  has  reduced  the  cost  of 
printing  the  Dominion  bank-notes.  It  is 
said  that  arrangements  have  also  been 


made  for  the  removal  of  the  quarantine 
restrictions  on  Canadian  cattle  entering 
the  United  States. 


The  recent  agitation  regarding  anti- 
option  legislation  in  this  country  gives  to 
us  especial  interest  in  the  new  German 
law  prohibiting  dealings  in  "futures." 
According  to  the  regulations  of  this  law, 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Berlin 
Exchanges  is  to  be  intrusted  to  a  com- 
mission composed  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  Berlin  Guild  of  Merchants,  but  in 
other  respects  the  management  is  con- 
trolled by  a  special  committee  of  thirty- 
two  members  from  the  Berlin  Bourse,  of 
whom  twenty-four  must  be  active  dealers. 
In  the  case  of  the  Berlin  Produce  Ex- 
change, the  committee  of  control  must 
include  five  representatives  from  agricul- 
tural interests  and  two  from  the  milling 
trade.  The  hours  on  'Change  are  from 
twelve  till  two  daily;  as  the  clock  strikes 
two  the  ofiicial  quotations  must  be  settled 
according  to  the  information  which  is 
furnished  by  brokers  especially  appointed 
and  sworn  to  that  end.  Actual  prices 
must  be  fixed  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  arranged  that  daily  quota- 
tions shall  be  listed  for  stocks  and  bonds, 
and  tri-weekly  quotations  for  foreign  rates 
of  exchange.  There  must  also  be  daily 
quotations  for  corn,  oil,  spirits,  etc.  The  . 
item  most  interesting  to  a  statistician  is 
the  regulation  for  publishing  at  the  end 
of  each  month  an  average  price,  based  on 
the  business  done  during  the  month. 
While  the  new  law  gives  satisfaction  to 
those  who  have  espoused  it,  there  is  a 
strong  opposition,  not  only  in  Berlin,  but 
also  in  some  of  the  other  towns  where 
the  dealings  on  'Change  have  not  been 
above  reproach.  In  some  cases  there 
has  been  a  decided  rebellion  against  the 
existing  Exchanges,  and  free  associations 
have  been  formed.  It  is  even  said  that 
the  "  free  associations  "  will  band  together 
and  fight  the  Government,  claiming  that 
the  severity  of  the  anti-future  law  is  due 
to  the  Emperor's  temporary  subserviency 
to  the  Agrarians.  The  whole  matter, 
while  one  of  great  complication,  is  of 
equal  interest 

The  return  of   Mr.  Cecil   Rhodes    to 
England  and  the  success  of  Mr,  Cham- 
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berlain's  motion  to  inquire  into  the  affairs 
of  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
call  attention  to  the  African  continent  in 
general  and  to  South  Africa  in  particular. 
The  havoc  caused  by  the  rinderpest,  the 
famine,  the  Matabele  rising,  the  Jameson 
raid,  and  the  impending  demand  from 
President  Kruger  for  an  indemnity,  are 
not  cheering  items  for  Englishmen  to  con- 
template. In  his  annual  report  the  ad- 
ministrator of  Matabeleland  and  Mashona- 
land.  Lord  Grey,  justly  foresees  a  "  year 
of  privation  and  higher  prices."  The  re- 
sentment felt  across  the  border  has  not 
become  much  less  during  the  year.  The 
Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  South  African 
Republic  and  the  Orange  Free  State 
are  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  of 
any  people  to  the  Puritans  of  New 
England — they  are  narrow  and  sometimes 
bigoted,  but  they  are  thrifty,  genuinely 
religious,  and  sternly  independent.  The 
story  of  Majuba  Hill  ought  to  be  a 
sufficient  lesson  to  the  British  that  the 
Dutch  will  lesist  anything  that  interferes 
with  their  liberty.  A  proper  examination 
into  the  affairs  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  (generally  known  as 
the  Chartered  Company)  will  do  much  to 
lessen  the  feeling  of  Dutch  dissatisfaction 
with  the  British  Colonial  Office.  Another 
chartered  corporation,  the  Royal  Niger 
Company,  is  now  having  its  share  of 
trouble.  Its  governor.  Sir  George  Goldie, 
has  organized  a  punitive  expedition,  which 
will  take  vengeance  for  the  massacre  of 
Englishmen  in  Benin,  on  the  west  coast. 
The  Niger  Company  claim  over  half  a 
million  square  miles  as  theirs,  with  no  less 
than  30,000,000  inhabitants.  A  great 
difficulty,  both  to  natives  and  foreigners, 
has  been  that  the  boundaries  of  English, 
French,  and  German  territories  in  that 
part  of  Africa  are  still  undefined.  That 
is  no  reason,  however,  for  perpetuating  a 
company  which,  like  the  South  African 
and  the  East  African,  no  matter  how  useful 
in  the  past,  may  have  outlived  that  useful- 
ness. There  is  a  growing  sentiment  that 
these  companies  must  now  give  place  to 
direct  Government  control.  In  the  East 
the  great  event  has  been  Italy's  announce- 
ment that  she  would  abandon  her  Ery  threa 
colony  on  the  Red  Sea — the  most  sensi- 
ble thing  to  do.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  was 
not  done  in  time  to  prevent  the  Adaua 
slaughter. 


Shall  We  Suspect  England  ? 

Careful  investigation  has  convinced  us 
that  the  general  public  impatience  at  the 
policy  of  delay  and  obstruction  appar- 
ently adopted  by  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate towards  the  Anglo-American  Arbitra- 
tion Treaty  is  not  entirely  just.  This 
impatience,  in  which  we  have  warmly 
shared,  has  grown  from  the  feeling  that 
the  Senate  is  hesitating  to  ratify  the 
treaty  from  motives  of  petty  political 
jealousy  toward  President  Cleveland  and 
Secretary  Olney ;  or  from  a  real,  inborn, 
blustering,  anything-to-twist-the-Lion's-tail 
spirit  That  there  has  been  some  of 
this  spirit  manifest  is  true,  but  the  real 
ground  of  objection  to  the  treaty  in  the 
Senate  has  been  more  dignified  and  more 
worthy  of  attention.  As  a  result  of  cor- 
respondence and  personal  interview  we 
may  epitomize  this  ground  of  objection 
somewhat  as  follows : 

'*The  pretensions  of  England  to  territory  as 
recognized  by  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treatv  have 
been  persistently  and  greatly  enlarged.  We  be- 
lieve that  English  diplomacy  is  constantly  exerted 
to  prevent  tlie  building  of  the  canal.  All  this  is 
done  in  a  way  very  difficult  to  detect.  While 
the  evidence  of  it  is  indirect,  the  results  furnish 
the  best  indication  of  her  intrigue.  The  truth  is, 
and  we  may  as  well  look  it  in  the  face,  that  Eng- 
land is  a  preposterous  claimant  everywhere  in 
the  world,  going  just  as  far  with  her  claims  for 
territorial  extensions  and  comro«rcial  aggrandize- 
ment as  she  dares  to  go  without  encountering 
forcible  opposition.  Her  diplomatic  history  has 
been  one  of  continual  aggression  both  in  this 
country  and  everywhere  else.  Is  it  not  fair  to 
suppose  that  when  once  she  has  provided  that 
all  differences  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration, 
her  claims  will  be  indefinitely  enlarged  ?  When 
she  no  longer  fears  they  are  to  be  resisted, 
those  who  have  been  careful  students  of  her 
policy  cannot  but  anticipate  that  new  claims,  very 
aggravating  in  their  character,  will  be  put  forth 
for  the  very  purpose  of  being  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration, in  the  hope  that  through  her  great  influ- 
ence and,  if  the  word  is  not  too  shocking,  chica- 
nery, she  may  get  some  of  her  claims  allowed. 
We  have  had  a  great  many  arbitrations  with 
Great  Britain.  In  every  instance  but  one,  that 
of  the  Geneva  award,  we  have  got  the  worst  of 
it,  and  sin'^e  then  she  has  more  than  wiped  out 
by  *  arbitrations '  the  advantage  that  we  gained 
by  that  award  The  United  Sutes  does  not 
seek  extension  or  aggrandizement.  We  shall 
never  do  so  with  the  expectation  of  enforcing 
our  claims  by  arbitration.  All  our  knowledge  of 
Great  Britain  leads  us  to  suppose  and  to  believe 
that  she  will.  We  think  that  we  can  see  many 
directions  in  which,  the  moment  this  treaty  is  rat- 
ified, she  will  begin  to  posh  claims  which  have 
lain  compaimtively  dormant  becauM  she  felt  that 
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the  United  States  would  not  submit  to  their 
being  pushed." 

This  statement  puts,  we  believe,  before 
our  readers,  as  clearly  as  they  can  be  put, 
the  grounds  upon  which  some  of  the 
Senators  base  their  objection  to  the  Anglo- 
American  Arbitration  Treaty.  While  we 
believe  that  these  suspicions  of  England's 
motives  in  entering  upon  the  treaty  are 
un>)v'arranted,  they  are  not  only  indicative 
of  a  genuine  and  definite  feeling  in  the 
Senate,  but  are  also  typical  of  an  atti- 
tude of  mind  towards  England  which  is 
characteristic  of  not  a  small  number  of 
Americans.  But  not  even  a  justifiable 
doubt  concerning  the  purity  of  England's 
record  in  the  past,  or  of  her  attitude  in 
the  present,  warrants  the  United  States 
in  either  rejecting  the  treaty  or  refraining 
from  a  hearty  and  cordial  assent  to  it. 

A  convincing  answer  to  the  argument 
that  England's  attitude  towards  the 
United  States  is  suspicious  is  given  in 
a  letter  to  the  New  York  "Tribune" 
by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Bradford,  D.D.  Dr. 
Bradford  has  special  facilities  for  under- 
standing the  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
English  people.  He  has  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  that  country,  is  well 
known  there,  and  is  closely  connected  in 
many  ways  with  English  thought  and 
English  public  opinion.     He  says  : 

"  Senator  Joseph  R.  Hawley  a  year  ago,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  alumni  of  Hamilton  College,  said  : 

*  There  are  two  powers  in  the  world  that  never 
sleep;  the  first  is  the  Pope  in  R«me,  and  the 
second  is  the  British  Government.'    He  added  : 

*  Mind,  I  say,  the  Government,  not  the  English 
people.'  The  latter  part  of  Senator  Hawley's 
statement  has  been  repeated  many  times  during 
the  discussion  on  arbitration.  It  entirely  over- 
looks one  fundamental  fact:  namely,  that  now 
the  British  Government  is  even  more  responsive 
to  the  British  people  than  is  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  the  American  people.  During  the 
last  summer  I  heard  an  eminent  member  of  Par- 
liament make  this  statement :  '  English  politics 
has  witnessed  during  the  last  few  months  one  of 
the  most  astounding  events  in  its  history — it  has 
seen  a  Cecil,  before  daring  to  act,  waiting  to  con- 
sult the  English  people.'  The  occurrence  to 
which  this  gentleman  referred  was  the  fact  that 
Lord  Salisbury,  before  he  took  action  on  the 
Venezuelan  matter,  waited  for  the  British  people 
to  express  their  wishes.  In  other  words,  to-«2ay, 
perhaps  more  fully  than  an3rwhere  else  in  the 
world,  in  England  the  Government  represents 
the  people. 

*•  Whatever  may  have  been  true  in  the  past,  thb 
is  true  at  the  present,  as  any  one  who  has  an  inti- 
mate personal  knowledge  of  English  social  and 
pqliticM  lif9  w^ll^und^r^ta^nds.    It  is  often  said 


that  the  English  people  are  favorable  to  the 
United  States,  but  the  English  Government  is 
not.  That  on  its  face  is  an  absurdity.  The 
Englbh  Government  is  favorable  because  the 
English  people  will  hear  of  no  other  attitude. 
This  fact  goes  a  long  way  toward  answering  the 
suggestion  that  behind  the  treaty  England  has 
some  ulterior  design.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  relations  of  the  English  people  to  other 
nations,  every  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  facts  as  they  are  to-day  knows  well  that  the 
spirit  of  friendliness  and  of  pride  in  our  progress 
is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  universal  in  Great  Britain." 

Dr.  Bradford  has,  it  seems  to  us,  fairly 
interpreted  the  feelings  of  England  and 
the  English  people  towards  the  United 
States.  But,  admitting  that  England  is  as 
black  as  she  is  painted  by  those  Senators 
who  suspect  her,  we  are  still  left  to  face 
the  aggressions  and  encroachments  upon 
our  rights  which  they  fear  in  one  of  two 
w^ays,  by  war  or  by  law.  For  our  part, 
we  ardently  and  hopefully  desire  to  try 
the  method  of  law,  believing  that  it  wiU 
be  successful. 


Large  Literary  Enterprises 

An  English  critic,  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll, 
in  a  recent  speech  in  this  city,  commented 
on  the  fact  that  so  little  literary  work  of 
the  elaborate  kind  is  now  done  in  this  coun- 
try, and,  by  way  of  illustration,  cited  the 
case  of  historical  writing.  His  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  American  his- 
torians of  the  last  generation  were  men 
of  independent  means,  and  therefore  in 
a  position  to  give  themselves  up  entirely 
to  research  and  the  slow  composition  which 
research  involves.  His  attention  might 
also  have  been  called  to  the  fact  that  his- 
torical writing  of  an  extensive  and  elab- 
orate kind  is  still  done  in  this  country. 
Never  before,  it  is  safe  to  say,  has  there 
been  such  interest  in  American  history 
as  exists  to-day,  and  never  before  has 
so  much  work  been  put  into  research 
in  the  home  field.  Of  the  leading  Amer- 
ican historians  of  the  past,  Motley  and 
Prescott  dealt  with  the  records  of  other 
races  and  countries,  while  Parkman  and 
Bancroft  gave  themselves  to  the  im- 
veiling  of  early  life  on  this  continent  It 
is  significant  that  the  historical  movement 
of  to-day  is  concentrated  on  American 
history  almost  exclusively.  That  move- 
ment is  widely  extended,  and  has  set  a 
great  many  people  at  work  in  local  fields. 
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with  very  great  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
historical  study. 

But  it  has  not  lacked  its  monuments 
of  research  and  industry,  its  elaborate 
and  extended  narrative  work.  Indeed, 
when  one  stops  to  think  of  it,  historical 
writing  relating  to  our  own  development 
as  a  nation  has  never  been  so  vital  and 
extensive  as  to-day.  Mr.  Winsor  has 
made  contributions,  not  only  of  lasting 
value,  but  of  great  bulk  as  well,  to  our 
historical  literature;  Mr.  Schouler  has 
put  a  considerable  list  of  volumes  on  the 
shelves ;  Mr.  McMasler  is  >^orking  out  a 
very  ambitious  plan ;  Mr.  John  Fiske  is 
quiedy  adding  volume  to  volume  until  we 
begin  to  see  that  he  is  likely  to  give  us 
a  comprehensive  popular  history  of  the 
most  valuable  and  delightful  kind ;  Mr. 
Rhodes  has  done  an  admirable  piece  of 
.work;  and  to  this  very  incomplete  list 
must  be  added  the  name  of  Dr.  Edward 
Eggleston,  the  first  volume  of  whose 
*•  History  of  Life  in  America "  is  com- 
mented upon  in  another  column.  This 
work  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  yet 
undertaken  by  an  American  ;  many  years 
have  been  already  devoted  to  the  neces- 
sary research  by  a  writer  who  has,  at  the 
same  time,  worked  industriously  in  other 
fields  in  order  to  command  the  time  and 
means  necessary  for  historical  study. 
This  has  seemed  to  The  Outlook  so  in- 
teresting and  worthy  of  intelligent  recog- 
nition that  it  has  asked  Dr.  E^leston  to 
talk  familiarly  to  its  readers  regarding  his 
aims  and  methods.  Dr.  Eggleston  was 
for  a  long  time  intimately  associated  with 
The  Outlook— when  it  was  The  Christian 
Union — as  an  editorial  contributor. 

Dr.  Eggleston  has  naturally  passed  over 
in  silence  the  persistence,  patience,  labor, 
and  self-sacrifice  involved  in  surrender- 
ing the  more  remunerative  forms  of  liter- 
ary work  for  the  severe  and  prolonged 
task  of  research  and  the  slow  and  pro- 
tracted writing  of  history.  Of  these 
things  Dr.  Eggleston  has  not  spoken,  but 
it  is  well  that  American  readers  should 
be  reminded  of  them.  Seriousness  in 
literary  work  is  not  so  common  that  when 
it  bears  the  fruit  of  self-sacrifice  it  may 
be  wisely  ignored.  That  the  English 
critic  was  astray  in  assuming  that  sus- 
tained work  in  literature  and  history  is 
no  longer  done  in  this  country  is  evident ; 
it  was  one  of  those  assumptions  so  easily 


made  which  rest  on  an  inadequate  survey 
of  the  facts.  It  is  well  also,  in  comment- 
ing on  this  matter,  to  recall  the  fact  that 
Miss  Wormeley  has  just  published  the 
fortieth  volume  of  her  translation  of 
Balzac's  "  Com^die  Humaine ;"  an  under- 
taking of  heroic  magnitude,  carried  to  a 
successful  conclusion  with  rare  intelli- 
gence, skill,  and  judgment.  Such  a  piece 
of  work  shows  that  the  old  strain  of  in- 
tellectual courage  and  moral  fortitude  is 
still  in  the  blood,  and  that  the  easily 
written  journalistic  sketch  is  not  yet  the 
limit  of  literary  aspiration  and  capacity  in 
America. 


Luxury 


A  few  earnest  words  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
W.  S.  Rainsford  against  ostentatious  ex- 
travagance on  the  part  of  the  rich  at  a  time 
when  thousands  of  the  poor  are  suffer- 
ing unusual  want,  have  called  down  upon 
him  a  storm  of  criticism,  which  con- 
tinues so  many  days  and  extends  over  so 
wide  a  territory  as  to  partake  of  the  nature 
of  a  deluge.  From  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other  the  defenders  of  fashion- 
able folly  are  declaring  that  extravagance 
is  not  a  waste  of  wealth  but  a  relief  of 
want,  and  that  ostentatious  luxury,  instead 
of  being  reprehensible,  is  one  of  the  most 
beneficent  charities  to  the  poor. 

Most  of  this  criticism  is,  fortunately,  of 
a  character  that  defeats  itself.  For  ex- 
ample, in  one  daily  paper  before  us  we 
find  letters  calling  for  "more  $250,000 
balls,"  and  denouncing  pastors  like  Dr. 
Rainsford  as  "  worse  than  anarchists." 
Such  criticisms  as  these  do  not  call  for 
reply,  but  the  fact  that  they  can  be  made 
shows  the  need  that  educators  and  minis 
ters  shall  go  back  to  first  principles  and 
teach  the  A  B  C's  of  political  economy  and 
Christian  morality. 

It  is  urged  that  the  prodigality  of  Dives 
"puts  money  in  circulation,"  and  that 
the  greater  the  expenditure  the  greater 
the  well-being  of  the  poor.  This  is 
simply  an  old  foe  with  a  new  face.  It  is 
the  same  argument  as  that  of  the  Colorado 
bankers  who  shocked  the  conscience  of 
the  country  by  petitioning  Governor 
Waite  for  the  toleration  of  gambling-dens 
because  they  "  put  money  in  circulation." 
It  is  the  same  argument  as  that  of  the 
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metropolitan  journal  which  shocked  the 
common  sense  of  the  country  by  dis- 
covering that  the  Chicago  fire  was  a 
blessing  to  industry  by  requiring  such  an 
immense  expenditure  of  money  to  replace 
the  buildings  swept  away  by  the  confla- 

•gration.  It  is  the  same  argument  that  in 
all  ages  has  been  used  to  defend  the 
profligate  waste  of  public  money  upon  the 
debaucheries  of  courts  and  the  butch- 
cries  of  war.  Gambling,  arson,  immo- 
rality, and  warfare  have  all  been  condoned 
because  they  "  put  money  in  circulation," 
and  we  need  not  feel  dismayed  because 
ostentatious  expenditure  is  now  defended 
on  the  same  ground. 

The  argument  of  the  defenders  in  all 

"cases  is  the  same.  They  point  out  that 
the  money  which  is  spent  is  not  destroyed, 
but  is  received  by  others.  This  is  per- 
fectly true.  The  same  amount  of  money 
remains,  no  matter  how  wisely  it  may  be 
invested  or  how  foolishly  it  may  be  wasted. 
But  the  wealth  and  well-bein^  of  society 
do  not  remain  the  same.  If  the  whole 
world  should  stop  productive  labor,  and 
devote  itself  to  playing  dice  until  the  last 
man  starved  to  death,  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation  would  not  be  dimin- 
ished. 

Waste  is  none  the  less  waste  because 
it  puts  money  in  circulation.  Whether 
money  is  given,  or  invested,  or  squan- 
dered, the  same  amount  remains  in  circu- 
lation, and  the  same  amount  of  labor  is 
employed.  Wealth  is  truly  wealth  only 
when  it  supplies  rational  want,  and  the 
duty  to  spend  only  upon  rational  wants — 
whether  material  or  aesthetic  or  spiritual — 
is  one  that  rests  upon  us  all,  no  matter 
how  small  may  be  our  incomes.  Philan- 
thropy has  generally  expressed  itself  in 
gifts,  because  through  these  wealth  has 
been  made  to  minister  to  the  largest  amount 
and  the  highest  forms  of  want.  But  the 
well-to-do  who  have  not  given,  but  have 
invested,  rank  higher  as  public  servants 
than  those  who  have  squandered ;  for 
their  money  has  immediately  employed 
as  much  labor,  and  the  resulting  capital 
has  gone  on  through  the  future  serving 
society  as  well  as  yielding  further  in- 
come to  its  possessors,  and  taxes  to  the 
public  treasury.  The  wealth  that  is 
squandered  in  ministering  to  irrational 
wants  is  worse  than  lost — it  is  wasted. 
When  this  waste  takes  place  within  sight 


of  human  sufTering,  the  self-indulgence 
becomes  an  offense  against  society. 


The  Story  of  Jonah 

Recent  reports,  on  the  one  hand  of  a 
sermon  of  Dwight  L.  Moody,  on  the  other 
of  a  sermon  of  Lyman  Abbott,  referring 
to  the  story  of  Jonah,  have  awakened  a 
considerable  degree  of  public  interest  on 
this  subject.  How  absolutely  false  was 
the  report  of  Dr.  Abbott's  sermon  and  its 
effect,  given  in  one  of  New  York's  sensa- 
tional journals  and  thence  extensively 
copied  throughout  the  country,  our  read- 
ers will  find  stated  on  another  page  of 
this  issue ;  and  we  very  much  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  report  that  Mr.  Moody  in 
his  sermon  affirmed  or  implied  that  the 
rejection  of  the  historical  accuracy  of  the 
Jonah  story  was  equivalent  to  a  rejection 
of  Christ,  and  that  one  could  not  be  a 
Christian  unless  he  accepted  the  Book  of 
Jonah  as  historical.  But  probably  the  views 
of  these  two  men  may  be  taken  as  typical — 
the  one  of  the  opinion  that  the  Jonah  story 
is  a  history  which  depends  for  its  value 
on  its  historical  accuracy,  the  other  that 
it  is  a  satire,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
Oriental  imagination  and  depending  for 
its  value  on  the  moral  lesson  of  which  it 
is  a  vehicle. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  say  that 
one  view  is  as  reverent  as  the  other.  One 
does  not  treat  the  parable  of  the  trees  in 
Judges,  chapter  ix.,  irreverently  because 
he  sees  in  it  a  satire  on  the  political  folly 
of  the  men  of  Shechem,  whicn  is  as  appli- 
cable to  our  time  as  to  Jotham's  ;  nor  the 
picture  of  the  descent  of  the  King  of  Baby- 
lon into  Hades  irreverently  because  he 
reads  in  it  a  bitter  sarcasm  on  the  short- 
lived majesty  of  that  monarch ;  nor  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  irreverently 
because  he  thinks  it  a  purely  imaginary 
story  conceived  by  Christ  to  illustrate  the 
contrast  between  divine  forgiveness  and 
the  Pharisaic  spirit.  As  little  is  it  lack- 
ing in  reverence  to  see  in  the  story  of 
Jonah  and  the  great  fish  a  satire  on  the 
narrowness  of  certain  Judaistic  teachers 
of  the  second  or  third  century  before 
Christ,  and  an  exposition,  in  contrast,  of 
"  the  wideness  of  God's  mercy,  like  the 
wideness  of  the  sea."  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  Scripture,  except  the  structure  of 
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the  book  itself,  to  determine  for  the  rev- 
erent student  of  the  Bible  which  of  these 
views  he  shall  take.  The  only  passage 
cited  is  the  verse  in  Matthew :  "  For  as 
Jonah  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in 
the  whale's  belly,  so  shall  the  Son  of  man 
be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth."  The  Pharisees  had 
demanded  of  Christ  a  sign.  According 
to  both  Matthew  and  Luke,  he  refused  to 
give  any  sign ;  according  to  Luke,  he 
added  that  '*  as  Jonah  was  a  sign  to  the 
Ninevites,  so  shall  also  the  Son  of  man  be 
to  this  generation."  That  his  words  stop 
here,  and  that  the  additional  words  in 
Matthew  are  a  note  added,  possibly  by 
Matthew,  more  probably  by  some  early 
copyist,  is  reasonably  believed,  because 
(1)  the  Ninevites  knew  nothing,  so  far 
as  the  history  indicates,  of  Jonah's  sea 
experiences ;  it  was  at  his  preachings  as 
Christ  himself  elsewhere  says,  that  they 
repented  ;  (2)  Christ  was  not  three  days 
and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth, 
but  one  day  and  two  nights;  (3)  and, 
finally,  the  very  gist  of  Christ's  reply, 
which  was  a  refusal  to  give  the  Pharisees 
any  sign,  is  set  aside  by  the  supposition 
that  he  promised  them  the  greatest  of  all 
signs — ^his  own  resurrection.  This  sign 
was  given  later,  but  not  to  them ;  he  ap- 
peared only  to  his  own  disciples.  For 
these  reasons  we  think,  as  many  Biblical 
scholars  think,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  quote 
the  words  given  above  as  the  words  of 
Christ 

The  reverent  student  of  the  Bible, 
then,  may  take  the  story  of  Jonah  as  he 
finds  it  in  the  Bible,  and  from  the  story 
itself,  its  form  and  structure  and  spirit, 
will  draw  his  own  conclusion  upon  this 
question  whether  it  is  history,  dependent 
for  its  value  on  its  historical  accuracy, 
or  a  satirical  fiction,  dependent  for  its 
value  on  the  lesson  which  it  conveys. 
What  is  the  story  ? 

Jehovah  tells  a  prophet  to  go  proclaim 
to  Nineveh  its  approaching  doom.  But 
the  prophet  does  not  believe  in  preach- 
ing to  pagan  peoples.  He  therefore  flees 
in  the  opposite  direction,  goes  on  board 
ship  at  Tarshish,  and  sets  sail.  Once 
out  of  Palestine  he  thinks  himself  out  of 
•  the  jurisdiction  of  Jehovah,  goes  down 
into  his  cabin,  and  goes  to  sleep.  A 
storm  arises.  The  captain  summons  him 
to  come  on  deck  and  join  his  prayers  to 


Jehovah    with    those    of    the    despised 
heathen  sailors   to   their  gods ;   for  the 
captain  does  not  doubt  that  it  is  because 
of  the  anger  of  the  gods  that  the  storm  has 
come  upon  them.     The  prayers  are  im- 
availing ;  the  storm  continues ;  and  it  is 
determined  to  cast  lots  to  decide  whose 
fault  has  brought  on  this  calamity.     The 
lot  falls   to   Jonah;    he   confesses,   and 
bids  the  sailors  cast  him  into  the  sea; 
thus  Jehovah  will  be  appeased,  and  the 
rest  saved.     The  sailors  are  unwilling  to 
comply;  row  hard  to  bring  the  ship  to 
land ;  all  is  in  vain  ;  and  at  last  reluctantly 
these  pagans  cast  the  prophet  overboard. 
The  storm  instantly  ceases.     A  great  fish 
which  Jehovah  has  especially  prepared 
swallows   the   prophet     He   rejoices  in 
the  refuge  thus  providentially  prepared, 
and  composes  in  the  belly  of  the  great 
fish,  not  a  prayer  for  escape,  but  a  psalm 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  already  vouch- 
safed deliverance.     After  three  days  and 
three  nights  the   great  fish  vomits  the 
prophet  out  on  the  dry  land,  and,  taught 
by  experience,  he  obeys  the  second  call 
of  Jehovah  and  goes  to  Nineveh.     It  is  a 
three  days'   walk   across   the   city,   but 
Jonah  has  gone  but  one-third  the  dis- 
tance, preached  but  one  day,  before  the 
whole   city  repents,  and  king,  peasant 
and  cattle  are  clothed  in  sackcloth  and 
begin  a  fast     The  Lord  withholds  the 
threatened   doom,  and  the   still  narrow- 
minded  prophet  is  angry.     Listen  to  his 
remonstrance :  "  O  Jehovah,  was  not  this 
my  saying  when  I  was  yet  in  mine  own 
country?     Therefore  I  fled  before  unto 
Tarshish  because  I  knew  that  thou  art  a 
gracious  God,  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger, 
and    of  great   kindness,   and   repentest 
thee  of  the  evil."     Is  there  anywhere  in 
literature,  sacred  or  secular,  ancient  or 
modem,  a  keener  satire  of  bigotry  than 
this  picture  of  a  petulant  prophet,  angry 
because  God  is  gracious  to  the  heathen  ? 
He  goes  out  to  sit  beside  the  walls  of 
the  city,   and  watch   what  will  become 
of  it.     Jehovah  prepares  a  broad-leafed 
gourd  to  shelter  him^  and  the  prophet  is 
glad.     He  prepares  a  worm  to  destroy 
the  shelter,  and  the  prophet  is  angered 
again.     To     Jehovah's    patient    remon- 
strance, "  Thou  hast  mercy  on  the  gourd, 
and   should   not  I  have   mercy  on   this 
great  city  ?"  he  can  offer  no  reply,  and 
so  the  story  ends,   the  prophet  in  bis 
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childish  vexation  still  sitting  outside  the 
wall,  unreconciled  to  God's  goodness. 

This  is,  in  brief,  the  story  of  Jonah. 
Such  scholars  as  Ewald  and  Driver  regard 
it  as  fiction,  not  because  of  the  miracle 
of  the  great  fish.  That  is  not  a  greater 
miracle  than  others,  not  so  great  as  some. 
But,  in  the  whole  scope  and  spirit  and 
structure  of  the  story,  this  book  reads  to 
these  scholars  like  a  product,  not  merely 
of  imagination,  but  of  Oriental  imagina- 
tion, not  merely  like  a  satire,  but  almost 
like  a  caricature.  Outside  of  ecclesias- 
tical circles  this  stofy  invariably  produces 
a  smile.  Might  not  this  suggest  that  it 
was  intended  by  the  author  to  produce  a 
smile  .^  that  he  wrote  it  to  smite  with 
ridicule  that  narrowness  of  spirit,  that 
religious  provincialism,  which  is  more 
amenable  to  ridicule  than  to  any  other 
weapon  ?  That  a  prophet  of  •  Jehovah 
should  think  to  escape  from  his  God  by 
fleeing  from  the  province  of  Palestine  is 
the  first  point  in  this  satire  ;  that  he  who 
would  not  preach  to  pagans  is  compelled 
to  mingle  his  prayer  with  pagans  is  a 
second  satire ;  that  pagan  sailors  should 
do  their  utmost  to  save  a  prophet  of 
Jehovah  from  the  consequence  of  his  own 
misdoing  is  a  third  satire ;  that  he  should 
be  angry  with  the  Lord  because  the  Lord 
is  gracious  to  Nineveh  is  a  fourth  satire; 
that  he  should  care  for  his  gourd  and 
himself,  and  not  for  Nineveh  and  its 
thousands  of  inhabitants,  is  a  fifth  satire. 
And  over  against  this  picture  of  ecclesi- 
astical narrowness  is  set  the  portrayal  of 
God — who  saves  the  sailors,  saves  Jonah, 
saves  Nineveh^and  compels  even  this 
provincial  prophet  to  declare  of  him  that 
he  is  "  a  gracious  God,  and  merciful,  slow 
to  anger,  and  of  great  kindness,  and  re- 
pentest  him  of  the  evil."  Thus,  two  thou- 
sand years  or  more  before  F.  W.  Faber, 
the  nineteenth-century  poet  of  the  love 
of  God,  this  unknown  author  of  the  one 
humorous  book  in  all  Hebrew  literature 
enforces,  with  a  good-natured  satire,  the 
lesson  which  the  more  modem  poet  has 
expressed  in  the  lines : 

'*  But  we  make  His  love  too  narrow 
Bv  false  limits  of  our  own, 
And  we  magnify  His  strictness 
With  a  zeal  He  will  not  own." 

Whether  this  view  of  the  story  of 
Jonah  is  correct  or  not  is  open  to  ques- 
tion.    But  it  is  not  unchristian,  nor  irrev- 


erent, nor  inconsistent  with  a  profound 
faith  in  the  truth  and  inspiration  o^  the 
Bible,  and  of  this  particular  book  in  the 
Bible. 


The  Outlook  Vacation 
Fund. 

The  first  check  for  tumishing  a  room  in 
the  new  winter  house  at  Santa  Clara  for  work- 
ii^g-girls  who  have  developed  tuberculosis  in 
its  incipient  stages  has  been  received.  The 
work  of  the  Vacation  Society  this  winter 
proves  how  necessary  the  money  at  its  com- 
mand is  for  sick  girls.  The  demand  comes 
for  vacations  for  girls  recovering  from  serious 
illnesses,  who  must  have  change  of  air  and 
scene — ^g^rls  prostrated  by  deep  sorrow,  who 
would  collapse  unless  change  of  scene  and 
air  is  made  possible  at  once.  Wage-earners 
who  have  families  dependent  upon  them  have 
been  sent  away  that  absolute  physical  break- 
downs might  be  prevented. 

This  work  is  limited  only  by  the  money  at 
the  Working-Girls'  Society's  disposal.  Two 
letters  received  this  week  from  working-girls 
would  be  published  were  it  not  for  the  protec- 
tion that  should  be  given  to  those  who  must 
bear  the  consciousness  of  benefits  conferred 
for  which  they  can  make  no  return. 

THE   VACATION   FUND 

Previously  acknowledged...* 11*274  78 

East  Orange,  N.J 2  00 

Oldtown 100 

ThcMissesB 50  00 

E.M.  B.,Engkwood,N.J 25  00 

L.K.  B.,Englewood,N.J 25  00 

C.S.  H 25  00 

A.  B.  Jm  North  Adams,  Mass 2  00 

Total 11,404  78 


TRe  Spectator 

The  Spectator  has  had  the  good  fortune  in 
his  time  to  meet  a  good  many  witty  people, 
and  to  be  in  the  way  of  making  a  kind  of 
comparative  study  of  wit.  He  has  noted  two 
things :  that  able  men,  as  a  rule,  are  witty, 
and  that  Americans  have  the  gift  of  wit  more 
often  than  that  of  humor.  Bo5i  these  general- 
izations need  qualification.  One  sometimes 
meets  very  able  men  and  women  who  are 
entirely  devoid  of  either  wit  or  humor;  but 
one  always  misses  it  in  such  people,  and  the 
lack  of  it  always  involves  a  serious  loss.  The 
play  of  wit  is  a  resource  which  serves  a  great 
mind  in  many  ways ;  while  humor  is  not  only 
one  of  the  primary  and  original  elements  in 
human  life  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  original 
gifts,  but  it  is  also  a  safeguard  against  eccen- 
tricity, morbidness,  egotism,  and  many  other 
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forms  of  mental  unsoundness.  A  sense  of 
humor  preserves  men  from  those  mistakes  of 
perspective  which  bring  ridicule  in  their  train. 
The  man  who  is  without  humor  is  very  likely 
to  excite  it  in  others. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Dante,  all  the 
writers  of  the  highest  rank  have  had  humor  or 
wit,  and  generally  both ;  humor  being  always, 
however,  the  rarer  and  greater  gift.  The 
Italian  critics  declare  that  in  at  least  one 
passage  Dante  was  witty ;  but  it  is  a  question 
of  interpretation  even  in  that  case,  and  one  wit- 
ticism in  work  of  such  compass  and  magni- 
tude might  have  been  purely  accidental.  So 
far  as  Americans  are  concerned,  it  must  be 
confessed  that,  although  we  have  not  lacked 
men  of  rich,  original  humor — notably  Lowell 
— ^we  have  run  more  to  wit.  The  alertness, 
agility,  and  versatility  of  the  American  mind, 
and  its  steady  and  prolonged  attempt  at  moral 
and  intellectual  definition,  as  in  New  England 
for  instance,  tend  to  develop  both  the  acute- 
ness  and  the  aptitude  for  seeing  things  in 
unusual  relations  which  are  characteristic  of 
wit 

We  have  never  made  a  point  of  conversing 
well  in  this  country ;  one  must  go  to  Paris 
for  that  skillful  play  of  thought  between 
different  minds  which  becomes,  in  the  hands 
of  experts,  as  brilliant  as  good  fencing ;  but 
we  have  always  had  the  gift  of  quickness. 
In  every  American  city  there  is  a  ciurent  of 
ban  mots  setting  steadily  through  the  clubs 
and  those  drawing-rooms  which  are  congenial 
to  men  and  women  of  brains  and  taste. 
There  are  in  all  these  cities  men  and  women 
whose  comments  and  characterizations  are 
part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  talkers  whose 
wit  is  a  matter  of  remembrance,  and  who  are 
glad  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  spoils  of 
other  minds.  This  is  as  it  should  be ;  the 
man  who  reports  the  witticism  of  another 
confers  a  greater  favor  on  us  than  he  who 
makes  the  average  remark  about  the  average 
subject  The  man  of  wit  has,  consequently, 
the  opportunity  of  serving  his  kind  on  a  very 
generous  scale ;  and  to  be  quoted  in  familiar 
conversation  is  a  real  distinction  ~  something 
very  different  from  being  talked  about  by 
the  newspapers.  There  are  men  in  every 
club  whose  advent  freshens  the  air  and  puts 
everybody  on  the  alert.  Such  men  give  life 
zest  and  vivacity,  and  zest  and  vivacity  bring 
rest  and  refreshment  of  spirit.  One  who 
knows  the  social  map  of  the  country  can  put 
his  finger  on  places  here  and  there  which  are 
sources  of  joy  because  a  witty  woman  sends 
forth  from  thence  those  quiet  streams  of  clever 
and  amusing  comment  which  make  for  the 


health  of  nations.  One  does  not  trace  these 
streams  in  the  newspapers ;  if  they  ran  in  that 
channel,  they  would  soon  run  out.  Publicity 
kills  the  spontaneity  of  wit,  as  it  destroys  so 
many  other  fine  things.  One  may  put  wit  into 
his  writing  as  Charles  Lamb  did,  or  humor  mto 
it  as  Lowell  did ;  but  one  cannot  be  witty  for 
regular  publication.  The  charm  of  wit  lies 
in  its  unexpectedness  and  in  its  closeness  to 
the  condition,  incident,  or  occasion  which 
draws  its  fire.  A  wit  is  rarely  known  save 
by  his  associates ;  he  cannot  be  adequately 
reported.  A  good  deal  of  the  quality  of  his 
wit  escapes  when  it  is  put  into  type. 


Such  a  man  as  the  late  Mr.  Appleton,  of 
Boston,  must  always  be  a  tradition  save  to  a 
very  few  people.  It  is  impossible  to  repro- 
duce the  conditions  out  of  which  his  best 
things  sprang.  There  is  one  memorable  day 
upon  which,  it  is  commonly  believed,  the 
three  cleverest  things  ever  said  in  Boston 
came  to  the  birth;  but  if  these  witticisms 
were  put  on  paper,  they  would  lose  half 
their  brightness.  They  need  the  background 
of  Boston ;  when  they  have  it,  they  shine. 
And  Boston,  it  must  be  said,  has  never  been 
without  a  wit  of  its  own  which  has  been  not 
only  very  pretty — to  recall  an  adjective  once 
commonly  used  in  this  connection — but  also 
extremely  keen ;  a  wit  with  a  distinct  tendency 
to  sarcasm.  The  Forefathers  may  have  been 
men  of  a  very  serious  habit  of  mind  and 
speech,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  they  began 
early  to  develop  marvelous  keenness  of 
touch  on  each  other's  foibles.  The  trend 
of  their  life  was  toward  intellectual  acuteness ; 
and  if  they  became  somewhat  arid  by  reason 
of  over-refinement  and  excessive  definition, 
they  failed  not  to  gain  a  quickness  of  speech 
which  distinctly  relieved  the  solemnity  of 
their  intellectusd  processes.  It  was  a  good 
soil  for  the  growth  of  wit,  and  it  is  still  fruit- 
ful. It  seems  a  pity  that  this  particular 
brightness  of  Boston  should  not  be  shared 
by  the  country  at  large ;  but  wit,  as  has  been 
said,  is  largely  local,  and  for  the  most  part 
dependent  on  its  surroundings. 


This  is  notably  true  of  the  wit  ot  Dr. 
Holmes,  the  most  original  and  afiluent  of 
American  wits.  The  Autocrat  never  ceased 
to  pour  out  those  brilliant  comments  which 
mauie  his  talk  one  of  the  greatest  delights  of 
his  time ;  but  no  one  has  ever  made  a  chart 
of  that  Pactolean  stream.  One  thinks  of 
him  as  moving  in  a  kind  of  golden  atmosphere, 
but  no  one  can  reproduce  that  atmosphere. 
Any  biography  of  him,  however  true  and 
complete,  must  seem  cold  and  incomplete ; 
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those  who  knew  him  best  feel  themselves 
helpless  when  they  try  to  revive  the  vanished 
spell.  It  was  in  the  personality  of  the  man 
as  he  stood  rooted  in  his  surroundings,  and 
it  could  not  be  carried  out  of  his  presence. 
The  Spectator  recaUs  one  late  afternoon  when 
the  Autocrat  scintillated  and  coruscated  and 
overflowed  with  all  manner  of  brightness, 
vivacity,  and  wit ;  touching  one  subject  after 
another  in  swift  succession,  and  imparting  to 
each  some  special  freshness  or  fun.  There 
was  in  the  two  hours'  talk  a  small  book 
of  what  the  printers  call  "  copy,"  and  "  copy  " 
the  like  of  which  rarely  falls  to  the  fortune 
of  the  patient  typesetter ;  and  the  Spectator 
went  away  laughing,  smiling,  thinking,  with 
the  feeling  that  he  was  rich  for  all  time ;  but 
the  Spectator  could  not  have  put  that  talk 
on  to  paf>er.  Wit,  like  acting,  speaking,  and 
singing,  must  be  content  to  create  a  tradition ; 
it  cannot  leave  a  history. 

What  has  been  said  of  Boston  is  true,  in 
a  different  way,  of  New  York,  which  has 
never  lacked  its  men  and  women  of  wit ;  of 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  Charleston,  and 
New  Orleans;  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
San  Francisco.  The  South  has  a  delightful 
wit,  less  cutting  and  more  social  in  its  spirit 
than   that  of   New  England;  and  in  some 


parts  of  the  West  the  very  air  seems  to  be 
electrical.  The  wit  at  the  Denver  Club  who 
said  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  the  truth 
about  Colorado  without  lying,  illustrated  a 
quickness  of  insight  and  a  concentration  of 
expression  which  are  far  from  rare  in  that 
section.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  wit  in 
this  country  is  not  confined  to  cultivated 
people;  it  is  quite  as  much  the  gift  of  the 
untrained  as  of  the  trained,  and  it  seems  to 
grow  straight  out  of  the  soil  in  some  sections. 

It  is  probable  that  most  of  us  are  witty, 
but  our  wit  does  not  come  at  the  right  mo- 
ment; we  think  of  the  bright  thing  when  it 
is  too  late.  This  belated  cleverness  is  so 
exasperating  that  the  Spectator  ventures  to 
urge  the  wisdom  of  a  course  recently  adopted 
by  an  accomplished  and  distinguished  gen- 
tleman with  whom  he  happened  to  be  lunch- 
ing not  long  ago.  As  this  gentleman  was 
leaving  the  theater,  close  on  to  midnight,  a 
remark  was  made  to  him  which  had  a  little 
sting  in  it,  and  to  which  he  made  a  common- 
place reply.  At  the  end  of  a  three  miles' 
drive  in  a  cab,  a  brilliant  retort  suddenly 
flashed  upon  him,  he  stopped  the  cab,  drove 
back  the  three  miles  to  the  house  of  the  man 
who  had  made  the  comment,  called  him  up  at 
half-past  one,  and  fired  his  retort  at  him ! 


The  Theology  of  an  Evolutionist 

VI. — Some  Correspondents 


By  Lyman  Abbott 


IT  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  both  min- 
ister and  people  if,  occasionally,  after 
a  sermon  or  series  of  sermons,  there 
could  be  a  meeting  in  which  the  people 
should  be  invited  to  ask  questions  on  the 
subject  upon  which  the  preacher  has 
spoken,  and  he  should  hold  himself  ready 
to  respond  to  their  questionings.  Indeed, 
I  am  just  now  trying  this  experiment  in 
Plymouth  Church,  where,  at  the  close  of 
every  evening's  sermon,  in  a  series  on 
The  Bible  as  Literature,  those  who  desire 
are  invited  to  gather  in  the  lecture-room 
for  this  purpose.  The  lectuieroom  is 
always  crowded,  and  the  questionings 
confer  this  threefold  benefit:  they  in- 
tensify the  interest  of  the  audience,  who 
are  during  the  sermon  alert  to  see  if  the 
minister  has  left  any  points  unguarded ; 
they  reveal  to  the  minister  the  points  at 
which  he  has  been  weak,  and  the  errors 


into  which  he  has  fallen ;  and  they  dis- 
close to  him  the  impression  which  he  has 
made,  which  is  not  infrequently  quite 
different  from  that  which  he  wished  to 
make,  and  enable  him  to  correct  the  mis- 
apprehension, either  at  once  or  in  the 
next  Sunday  evening  sermon. 

In  this  spirit,  turning  aside  this  week 
from  the  series  on  The  Theology  of  an 
Evolutionist,  I  devote  this  paper  to  an 
answer  to  some  correspondents,  who  un- 
doubtedly reflect  the  feelings  or  opinions 
or  difficulties  of  many  readers  of  Tre 
Outlook.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
answer  personally  the  many  letters  thus 
addressed  to  me ;  my  public  correspond- 
ence must  be  confined  to  those  who  de- 
sire help  in  their  religious  life,  for  this 
leaves  no  time  for  reply  to  critics,  none 
for  epistolary  controversy,  and  very  little 
even  for  the  thanks  which  I  feel,  but  too 
often   leave   unexpressed,  to   those  whg 
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kindly  write  me  such  letters  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Allow  me,  please,  to  thank  you  most  heart- 
ily for  your  articles  on  "  The  Theology  of  an 
Evolutionist."  They  are  just  what  I  have 
wanted  for  some  time.  I  am  sure  they  will 
be  extremely  helpful  to  all  young  ministers 
especially,  who  feel  that  they  need  a  readjust- 
ment in  their  thinking  upon  the  great  funda- 
mentals of  the  faith,  with  reference  to  what 
science  has  contributed  to  thought  in  these 
later  years. 

This  typical  letter  represents  similar 
letters  of  other  correspondents ;  it  ex- 
presses exactly  what  I  am  trying  to  do, 
and  therefore  affords  a  substantial  answer 
to  a  number  of  other  correspondents  who 
seem  to  misunderstand  the  scope  of  these 
articles.  These  always  courteous  critics 
— for  no  others  have  written — endeavor 
at  greater  or  less  length  to  controvert,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
One  asks,  If  man  be  developed  from  a 
lower  animal,  why  shall  we  not  suppose  that 
all  lower  animals  will  become  men }  an- 
other, how  embryology  traces  the  progress 
of  the  human  germ,  and  at  what  point  in 
the  progress  the  differentiation  between 
man  and  the  lower  animal  takes  place ; 
another  insists  at  great  length  on  the  dif- 
ference between  evolution  and  develop- 
ment, and,  accepting  apparently  the  latter, 
repudiates  the  former ;  another  suggests 
the  absence  of  the  "  missing  link ;"  and 
stiir  another,  that  if  any  of  Uie  family  of 
ap)es  have  been  developed  into  men,  all 
apes  should  have  been  so  developed  and 
no  apes  be  left. 

All  these  and  kindred  questions  as- 
sume that  the  object  of  these  articles  is 
to  establish  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
But  this  is  entirely  tD  misunderstand  their 
purpose.  One  writer  asks,  proposing  his 
question  as  a  conclusive  objection  to  my 
method,  if  I  am  not  acting  on  the  prin- 
ciple, "  Assume  the  truth  of  evolution  and 
then  go  ahead."  This  is  exactly  what  I 
am  doing.  I  have  no  desire  to  persuade 
Christians  to  become  evolutionists ;  I  de- 
sire to  show  evolutionists  that  they  can  be 
Christians.  My  aim  is  not  at  all  scien- 
tific ;  it  is  purely  religious.  The  object 
of  the  series  might  be  stated  in  a  sentence 
thus :  Assuming  evolution  to  be  true,  it  does 
not  weaken,  it  strengthens,  Christian  faith. 

There  is  a  theory  of  the  universe  which 
assumes  that  matter  and  force  are  eternal. 


or  that  they  were  created  ages  ago  and 
set  in  operation  by  the  Creator,  and  that 
he,  using  these  forces  and  this  matter, 
has  constructed  the  universe^  which  he 
regulates  and  controls  much  as  a  mechanic 
builds  a  locomotive  which  from  time  to 
time  he  regulates  by  a  series  of  interven- 
tions. One  correspondent  puts  this  idea 
with  great  clearness ; 

I  get  the  impression  that  you  regard  God 
as  acting  directly  all  the  time — the  idea  of 
there  being  any  **  machinery  "  being  rejected. 
If  a  boy  throws  a  stone  in  the  air,  do  you 
think  that  God  wills,  at  that  moment,  that  it 
shall  fall  to  the  ground  ?  and  that  in  all  the 
operations  of  nature  he  is  continually  willing 
that  they  shall  go  forward  as  they  do,  and 
giving  his  immediate  attention  to  them  all  ? 
Does  it  not  look  more  reasonable  and  prob- 
able that  he  has  implanted  tendencies  and 
willed  that  they  shall  continue  to  operate 
until  he  sees  fit  to  change  them,  rather  than 
that  he  is  each  instant  consciously  willing 
their  continuance  ? 

This  conception  of  the  universe  as  set 
in  operation  by  a  Great  First  Cause, 
but  operated  continuously  by  secondary 
causes,  occasionally  modified  in  their 
action  by  the  original  Creator,  is  one 
which  I  formerly  entertained,  and  there  is 
no  inherent  inconsistency  or  irrationality 
in  it  It  is  certainly  quite  consonant 
with  faith  in  a  living  God,  in  revelation, 
in  incarnation,  in  atonement,  in  immor- 
tality. But  it  is  rejected  to-day  by  the  great 
mass  of  scientific  thinkers,  and  by  an 
increasing  nunber  of  philosophical  think- 
ers. They  have  seen  more  and  more  rea- 
son to  believe  that  all  forces  are  one  force, 
and  that  events  formerly  attributed  to  in- 
terventions of  an  apparently  arbitrary 
will  are  really  due  to  the  operation  of  this 
one  force.  They  have  «een  one  supposed 
intervention  after  another  eliminated,  and 
they  have  come  to  believe  that  when  the 
universe  is  fully  understood  it  will  appear 
that  there  are  no  such  interventions. 
We  are  all  agreed  that  there  are  fewer 
than  our  ancestors  thought  there  were ; 
the  scientist  6f  to-day  thinks  it  probable 
that  there  are  none.  It  is  not  ray  object 
to  show  that  the  scientist  is  right,  but  to 
show  that,  t/Ae  is  rights  he  may  still  hold 
to  spiritual  faith  in  God,  Bible,  Christ, 
Sacrifice.  If  I  were  attempting  to  prove 
the  truth  of  evolution,  I  should  print,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  those  letters  which 
criticise   evolution,  and   reply    to    their 
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criticisms.  But  this  is  not  my  attempt.  I 
am  addressing  these  articles,  not  to  disbe- 
lievers in  evolution  to  prove  that  they  are 
mistaken,  but  to  believers  in  evolution  to 
show  them  that  their  belief  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Christian  faith :  it  is 
inconsistent  with  much  in  the  old  theology^ 
but  not  with  anything  in  the  old  faith. 

It  is  true  that  I  am  an  evolutionist,  and  in- 
clined to  be  a  radical  evolutionist.  Perhaps 
my  correspondents  have  a  right  to  know 
why ;  and,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  I  am 
quite  willing  to  tell  them  why,  to  give  ac- 
count toothers  of  a  change  which  has  taken 
place  gradually  and  almost  unconsciously. 

In  the  first  place,  all  biologists  are 
evolutionists — probably  without  a  single 
exception.  They  are  not  all  Darwinians 
— ^that  is,  they  do  not  all  regard  "  Strug- 
gle for  existence  and  survival  of  the  fittest " 
as  an  adequate  statement  of  the  process  of 
evolution.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  this 
is  no  longer  by  any  regarded  as  a  complete 
summary  of  the  process,  even  if  it  were 
so  regarded  by  Darwin  himself,  which  is 
doubtful.  I  am  not  an  expert  biologist; 
few  ministers  are.  We  are  not  competent 
to  pass  any  independent  judgment  of 
value  on  the  question.  What  is  the  proc- 
ess of  life  in  its  earlier  forms?  We  have 
not  the  scientific  habit  of  mind  which 
enables  us  to  sift  the  evidence  and  reach 
a  conclusion.  How  many  of  those  who 
read  this  article  could  pass  a  creditable 
examination  on  the  question  at  issue 
between  the  Ptolemaic  and  the  Copemican 
theories  of  astronomy,  or  the  atomic  and 
undulatory  theory  of  light  ?  Probably  but 
few.  We  accept  the  testimony  of  the 
experts  when  they  have  reached  a  conclu- 
sion. This  is  my  first  reason  for  being 
an  evolutionist.  Practically  all  scientists, 
I  believe  absolutely  all  biologists,  are  evo- 
lutionists. They  have  proved  themselves 
careful,  painstaking,  assiduous  students 
of  life.  I  assume  the  correctness  of  their 
conclusion.  I  have,  indeed,  studied  some- 
what the  writings  of  Darwin,  Huxley, 
Haeckel,  Tyndall,  and  the  later  epitomes 
of  Le  Conte,  Drummond,  and  Tyler,  and 
have  read  something  of  the  criticisms  on 
the  other  side — enough  to  see  that  the 
hypothesis  of  evolution  has  a  groundwork 
of  fact  and  reason.  But  I  accept  evolu- 
tion, as  a  statement  of  the  process  of 
physical  life,  not  from  a  personal  scientific 
investigation,  which  I  have  not  the  train- 


ing to  conduct,  but  up6n  the  substantially 
unanimous  testimony  of  those  who  have 
such  training. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  minister  ought 
to  be  a  special  student  of  the  moral  life. 
He  ought  to  know  man  as  a  moral  actor, 
literature  as  the  expression  of  his  moral 
consciousness,  history  as  the  record  of  his 
mora]  .progress,  society  as  a  moral  organ- 
ism. He  ought  to  be  able  to  pass  some- 
thing approximating  an  expert  judgment 
on  the  question  whether  and  how  far 
evolution  explains  "the  history  of  the 
process"  by  which  the  individual  man, 
his  literature,  his  history,  his  social  and 
political  organisms,  have  come  to  be  what 
they  are.  To  this  subject  I  have  given 
some  years  of  study,  sometimes  syste- 
matic, sometimes  desultory,  sometimes  in 
theoretical  investigations,  sometimes  in 
practical  applications.  The  result  of 
this  study  has  been  a  conclusion,  very 
gradually  formed,  that  the  history  of  that 
process  is  best  expressed  by  the  word 
"evolution" — that  is,  that  the  process 
has  been  one  of  continuous  progressive 
growth,  from  a  lower  to  a  higher,  from  a 
simpler  to  a  more  complex  organization, 
under  the  influence  of  resident  forces,  and 
in  accordance  with  law. 

These  two  reasons,  the  substantially 
unanimous  judgment  of  exp)erts  in  a  de- 
partment with  which  I  am  not  familiar, 
and  my  own  independent  judgment  in  a 
department  with  which  I  have  some  fa- 
miliarity, have  led  me  to  accept  evolution 
as  a  history  of  the  process  of  life,  or  as 
"God's  way  of  doing  things."  This 
change  of  opinion  has  not  been  wrought 
without  much  study  and  some  struggle. 
On  ever}'  hand  are  brave  and  honest  men 
and  women,  especially  in  our  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  think  that  evolution  is  al- 
most synonymous  with  infidelity,  but  who 
are  being  forced  to  accept  evolution  as 
the  last  and  best  word  which  science  has 
to  utter,  and  who  think  themselves  there- 
fore forced  to  give  up  the  Christian  faith, 
or  who  attempt  to  hold  on  to  it  in  spite 
of  the  protests  of  their  intellect  To 
such  these  articles  are  primarily  ad- 
dressed. The  object  in  writing  them  is 
not  to  convince  orthodox  believers  that 
evolution  is  true,  but  to  convince  be- 
lievers in  evolution  that  they  need  not 
give  up  their  Christian  faith  because  they 
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have  become  evolutionists;  that,  on  the  more   terrible  reality,  the  Bible  appear 

contrary,  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  under-  more  intelligible  and  more  inspiring,  and 

stood  as  "God's  way  of  doing  things,"  Christ  appear  a  more  vital  and  personal 

makes  God  appear  nearer,  sin  appear  a  Helper  and  Saviour 


The  Palestine  Pilgrim' 

By  I.  Zangwill 


AVAST,  motley  crowd  of  poor  Jews 
and  Jewesses  swayed  outside  the 
doors  of  the  great  Manchester 
synagogue,  warmed  against  the  winter 
aitemoon  by  their  desperato^  squeezing 
and  pushing.  They  stretched  from  the 
broad-pillared  portico  down  the  steps, 
and  beyond  the  iron  railings,  far  into 
the  street.  The  wooden  benches  of  the 
sacred  building  were  already  packed 
with  a  perspiring  multitude,  seated  in- 
discriminately, women  and  men,  with  even 
men  in  the  women's  gallery,  resentfully 
conscious  of  the  grating.  The  hour  of 
the  address  had  already  struck,  but  the 
body  of  police  strove  in  vain  to  close  the 
doors  against  the  mighty  human  stream 
that  pressed  on  and  on;  frenzied  with  the 
fear  of  disappointment  and  the  long  wait 

A  policeman,  worming  his  way  in  by  the 
caretaker's  entrance,  bore  to  the  hero  of 
the  afternoon  the  sup)erintendent's  message 
that  unless  he  delayed  his  speech  till  the 
bulk  of  the  disappointed  could  be  got 
inside,  a  riot  could  not  be  staved  off.  And 
so  the  stream  continued  to  force  itself 
slowly  forward,  flowing  into  every  nook 
and  gangway,  till  it  stood  solid  and  im- 
movable, heaped  like  the  waters  of  the 
Red  Sea.  And  when  at  last  the  doors  were 
bolted,  and  thousands  of  swarthy  faces, 
illtmiined  faintly  by  clusters  of  pendent  gas- 
globes,  were  turned  towards  the  tall  pulpit 
where  the  speaker  stood,  dominant,  against 
the  mystic  background  of  the  Ark-curtain, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  Ghetto  of  Man- 
chester— the  entire  population  of  Strange- 
ways  and  Redbank — had  poured  itself  into 
this  one  synagogue  in  a  great  tidal  wave, 
moved  by  one  of  those  strange  celestial 
influences  which  have  throughout  all  his- 
tory disturbed  the  torpor  of  the  Jewries. 

Of  these  poverty-stricken  thousands, 
sucked  hither  by  the  fame  of  a  soldier 
rumored  to  represent  a  Messianic  million- 
aire bent  on  the  restoration  and  redemp- 
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tion  of  Israel,  Aaron  the  Peddler  was  an 
atom — ugly,  wan,  and  stooping,  with  pious 
ear-locks  and  a  long,  fusty  coat,  little 
regarded  even  by  tho^e  amid  whom  he 
surged  and  squeezed  for  hours  in  patience. 
Aaron  counted  for  less  than  nothing  in  a 
world  he  helped  to  overcrowd,  and  of 
which  he  perceived  very  little.  For,  al- 
though he  did  not  fail  to  make  a  profit 
on  his  gilded  goods,  and  knew  how  to 
wheedle  servants  at  side  doors,  he  was  far 
behind  his  fellows  in  that  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  human  hurly-burly  which 
makes  your  ordinary  Russian  Jew  a  po- 
litical oracle.  Aaron's  interest  in  politics 
was  limited  to  the  wars  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel  and  the  misdeeds  of  Titus  and 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  To  him  the  mod- 
em world  was  composed  of  Jews  and 
heathen;  and  society  had  two  simple 
sections — the  rich  and  the  poor. 

"  Don't  you  enjoy  traveling?"  one  of  the 
former  section  once  asked  him,  affably. 
"  Even  if  it's  disagreeable  in  winter,  you 
must  pass  through  a  good  deal  of  beautiful 
scenery  in  summer." 

"If  I  am  on  business,"  replied  the  ped- 
dler, **  how  can  I  bother  about  the  beauti- 
ful?" 

And,  flustered  though  he  was  by  the 
condescension  of  the  great  person,  his 
naive  counter-query  expressed  a  truth.  He 
lived,  indeed,  in  a  strange  dream-world,  and 
had  no  eyes  for  the  real  except  in  the  shape 
of  cheap  trinkets.  He  was  happier  in 
the  squalid  streets  of  Strangeways,  where 
strips  of  Hebrew  patched  the  windows  of 
cook-shops,  and  where  a  synagogue  was 
ever  at  hand,  than  when  striding  across  the 
purple  moors  under  an  open  blue  sky,  or 
resting  with  his  pack  by  the  side  of  purling 
brooks.  Stupid  his  enemies  would  have 
called  him,  only  he  was  too  unimportant  to 
have  enemies,  the  roughs  and  the  children 
who  mocked  his  passage  being  actuated 
merely  by  impersonal  malice.  To  his 
friends — if  the  few  who  were  aware  of  his 
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existence  could  be  called  friends — he  was 
a  Schlemihl  (a  luckless  fool). 

"A  man  who  earns  a  pound  a  week  live 
without  a  wife  I"  complained  the  Shadchan 
(marriage-broker)  to  a  group  of  sympa- 
thetic cap-makers. 

**  I  suppose  he's  such  a  SchUmihl  no 
father  would  ever  look  at  him!"  said  a 
father  with  a  bunch  of  black-eyed  daugh- 
ters. 

**Oh,  but  he  was  married  in  Russia/' 
said  another ;  "  but  just  as  he  sent  his  wife 
the  money  to  come  over  she  died." 

"And  yet  you^call  him  a  SchUmihir 
cried  Moshel^,  the  cynic. 

"  Ah,  but  her  family  stuck  to  the  money !" 
retorted  the  narrator,  and  captured  the 
laugh. 

It  was  true.  After  three  years  of  terrible 
struggle  and  privation,  Aaron  had  pre- 
pared an  English  home  for  his  Peninah,^ 
but  she  slept  instead  in  a  Russian  grave. 
Perhaps  if  his  friends  had  known  how  he 
had  thrown  away  the  chance  of  sending  for 
her  earlier,  they  would  have  been  still  more 
convinced  that  he  was  a  born  Schlemihl. 
For  within  eighteen  months  of  his  land- 
ing in  London  docks,  Aaron,  through  his 
rapid  mastery  of  English  and  ciphering  at 
the  evening  classes  for  Hebrew  adults,  had 
found  a  post  as  bookkeeper  to  a  clothes- 
store  in  Ratcliff  Highway.  But  he  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  expected  to  fake 
the  invoices,  especially  when  dnmken  sail- 
ors came  to  rig  themselves  up  in  mufti. 

"Well,  we'll  throw  the  scarf  in,"  the 
genial  salesman  would  concede,  cheerily. 
*'  And  the  waistcoat  ?"  "  One-and-three — 
a  good  waistcoat,  as  clean  as  new,  and  dirt 
cheap,  so  'elp  me." 

But  when  Aaron  made  out  the  bill  he 
was  nudged  to  put  the  one-and-three  in  the 
columns  for  pounds  and  shillings  respec- 
tively, and  even,  if  the  buyer  were  sufficient- 
ly in  funds  and  liquor,  to  set  down  the 
date  of  the  month  in  the  same  pecuniary 
partitions,  and  to  add  it  up  glibly  with  the 
rest,  calendar  and  coin  together.  But 
Aaron,  although  he  was  not  averse  from 
honestly  misrepresenting  the  value  of 
goods,  drew  the  line  at  trickery,  and  so 
he  was  kicked  out  It  took  him  a  year 
of  nondescript  occupations  to  amass  a  lit- 
tle stock  of  mock  jewelry  wherewith  to 
peddle,  and  Manchester  he  found  a  more 
profitable  center  than  the  meuopolis. 
Peninah   dead,  profit  'and   holy  learning 


divided  his  thoughts,  and  few  of  his  fellows 
achieved  less  of  the  former  or  more  of 
the  latter  than  our  itinerant  idealist 

Such  was  one  of  the  thousands  of  souls 
swarming  that  afternoon  in  the  synagogue, 
such  one  despised  unit  of  a  congregation 
itself  accounted  by  the  world  a  pitiable 
mass  of  superstitious  poverty,  and  now 
tossing  with  emotion  in  the  dim  spaces  of 
the  sacred  building. 

The  Oriental  imagination  of  the  hearers 
magnified  the  simple,  soldierly  sentences 
of  the  orator,  touched  them  with  color  and 
haloed  them  with  mystery,  till,  as  the  deep 
gasps  and  sobs  of  the  audience  struck  back 
like  blows  on  the  speaker's  chest,  the  con- 
tagion of  their  passion  thrilled  him  to  re- 
sponsive emotion.  And,  seen  through 
tears,  arose  for  him  and  them  a  picture  of 
Israel  again  enthroned  in  Palestine,  the 
land  flowing  once  more  with  milk  and 
honey,  rustling  with  coraand  vines  planted 
by  their  own  hands,  and  Zion — at  peace 
with  all  the  world — the  recognized  arbi- 
trator of  the  nations,  making  true  the  word 
of  the  Prophet:  "For  fiom  Zion  shall  go 
forth  the  Law,  and  the  word  of  God  from 
Jerusalem." 

To  Aaron  the  vision  came  like  a  divine 
intoxication.  He  stamped  his  feet,  clapped, 
cried,  shouted.  He  felt  tears  streaming 
down  his  cheeks  like  the  rivers  that  watered 
Paradise.  What!  This  hope  that  had 
haunted  him  from  boyhood,  wafting  from 
the  pages  of  the  holy  books,  was  not,  then, 
a  shadowy  splendor  on  the  horizon's  rim. 
It  was  solidity,  within  sight,  almost  within 
touch.  He  himself  might  hope  to  sit  in 
peace  under  his  own  fig-tree,  no  more  the 
butt  of  the  street-boys.  And  the  vague 
vision,  though  in  becoming  definite  it  had 
been  transformed  to  earthliness,  was  none 
the  less  grand  for  that  He  had  always 
vaguely  expected  Messianic  miracles,  but 
in  that  magic  afternoon  the  plain  words  of 
the  soldier  unsealed  his  eyes,  and  suddenly 
he  saw  clearly  that,  just  as,  in  Israel,  every 
man  was  his  own  priest,  needing  no  medi- 
ator, so  every  man  was  his  own  Messiah. 
And  as  he  squeezed  out  of  the  syna- 
gogue, unconscious  of  the  chattering,  jos- 
tling crowd,  he  saw  himself  in  Zion,  wor- 
shiping at  the  Holy  Temple  that  rose 
spacious  and  splendid  as  the  Manchester 
Exchange.  Yes ;  the  Jews  must  return  to 
Palestine,  there  must  be  a  great  voluntary 
stream — great,   if  gradual.      Slowly  but 
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surely  the  Jews  must  win  back  their  coun- 
try ;  they  must  cease  trafficking  with  the 
heathen  and  return  to  the  soil,  sowing  and 
reaping,  so  that  the  feast  of  the  ingather- 
ing might  become  a  reality  instead  of  a 
prayer-service.  Then  should  the  atonement 
of  Israel  be  accomplished,  and  the  morn- 
ing stars  sing  together  as  at  the  first  day. 

As  he  walked  home  along  the  squalid 
steeps  of  Femie  Street  and  Verdon  Street 
and  gazed  in  at  the  uncurtained  windows 
of  the  one-story  houses,  a  new  sense  of 
their  sordidness,  as  contrasted  with  that 
bright  vision,  was  borne  in  upon  him.  In- 
stead of  large  families  in  one  ragged  room, 
encumbered  with  steamy  washing,  he  saw 
great  farms  and  broad  acres ;  and  all  that 
beauty  of  the  face  of  earth,  to  which  he 
had  been  half-blind,  began  to  appeal  to 
him  now  that  it  was  mixed  up  with  religion. 
In  this  wise  did  Aaron  become  a  politician 
and  a  modern. 

Passing  through  the  poulterer's  on  his 
way  to  his  room — the  poulterer  and  he 
divided  the  house  between  them,  renting  a 
room  each — he  paused  to  talk  with  the 
group  of  women  who  were  plucking  the 
fowls,  and  told  them  glad  tidings  of  great 
fowl-rearing  farms  in  Palestine.  He  sat 
down  on  the  bed,  which  occupied  half  the 
tiny  shop,  and  became  almost  eloquent 
upon  the  great  colonization  movement 
and  the  **  Society  of  Inhabitants  of  Zion  " 
which  had  begun  to  ramify  throughout  the 
world. 

"  Yes ;  but  if  all  Israel  has  farms,  who  will 
buy  my  fowls  ?"  said  the  poulterer's  wife. 

"  You  will  not  need  to  sell  fowls,"  Aaron 
tried  to  explain. 

The  poulterer  shook  his  head.  "  The 
whole  congregation  is  gone  mad,"  he  said. 
"For  my  part,  I  believe  that  when  the 
Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  brings  us  back 
to  Palestine,  it  will  be  without  any  trouble 
of  our  own.  As  it  is  written,  I  will  bear 
thee  upon  eagles'  wings." 

Aaron  disputed  this  notion — which  he 
had  hitherto  accepted  as  axiomatic — with 
all  the  ardor  oC  the  convert.  It  was  gall- 
ing to  find,  as  he  discussed  the  thing 
during  the  next  few  weeks,  that  many  even 
of  those  present  at  the  speech  read  miracle 
into  the  designs  of  Providence  and  the 
millionaire.  But  Aaron  was  able  to  get 
together  a  little  band  of  brother  souls  bent 
on  emigrating  together  to  Palestine,  there 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  Kingdom,  literally 


as  well  as  metaphorically.  This  enthusiasm, 
however,  did  not  wear  well.  Gradually,  as 
the  memory  of  the  magnetic  meeting  faded, 
the  pilgrim  brotherhood  disintegrated,  till 
at  last  only  its  nucleus — Aaron — was  left 
in  solitary  determination. 

"You  have  only  yourself,"  pleaded  the 
backsliders.  "We  have  wife  and  chil- 
dren." 

"I  have  more  than  myself,"  retorted 
Aaron,  bitterly.     "I  have  faith." 

And,  indeed,  his  faith  in  the  vision  was 
unshakable.  Every  man  being  his  own 
Messiah,  he,  at  least,  would  not  draw  back 
from  the  prospective  plow  to  which  he 
had  put  his  hand.  He  had  been  saving 
up  for  the  great  voyage,  and  a  little  surplus 
wherewith  to  support  him  in  Palestine 
while  looking  about  him.  Once  established 
in  the  Holy  Land,  how  forcibly  he  would 
preach  by  epistle  to  the  men  of  little  faith ! 
They  would  come  out  and  join  him.  He — 
the  despised  Aaron — the  least  of  the 
House  of  Israel — ^would  have  played  a 
part  in  the  restoration  of  his  people. 

"You  will  come  back,"  said  the  poul- 
terer, skeptically,  when  his  fellow-tenant 
bade  him  good-by ;  and,  parodying  the 
sacred  aspiration — 

"  Next  year  in  Manchester,"  he  cried  in 
genial  mockery.  The  fowl-plucking  fe- 
males laughed  heartily,  agitating  the 
feathery  fluff  in  the  air. 

"  Not  so,"  said  Aaron.  "  I  cannot  come 
back.  I  have  sold  the  good  will  of  my 
round  to  Joseph  Petowski,  and  have  trans- 
ferred to  him  all  my  customers." 

Some  of  the  recreant  brotherhood,  re- 
morsefully admiring,  cheered  him  up  by 
appearing  on  the  platform  of  the  station 
to  wish  him  God-speed. 

"Next  year  in  Jerusalem!"  he  prophe- 
sied for  them,  too,  recouping  himself  for 
the  poulterer's  profane  skepticism. 

He  went  overland  to  Marseilles,  thence 
by  ship  to  Asia  Minor.  It  was  a  terrible 
journey.  Piety  forbade  him  to  eat  or 
drink  with  the  heathen,  or  from  their  ves- 
sels. His  portmanteau  held  a  little  store 
of  provisions  and  crockery,  and  dry  bread 
was  all  he  bought  on  the  route.  Fleeced 
and  bullied  by  touts  and  cabmen,  he  found 
himself  at  last  in  the  stuffy  steerage  of 
a  cheap  Mediterranean  steamer,  which 
pitched  and  rolled  through  a  persistent 
spell  of  stormy  weather.  He  had  counted 
on  making  tea  in  his  own  cup  with  his 
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own  little  kettle,  but  the  cook  would  not 
trouble  to  supply  him  with  hot  water.  And 
so  for  days  he  lay,  unregarded,  half-dead 
with  seasickness  and  starvation,  but  sus- 
tained by  the  great  vision  drawing  hourly 
nearer  and  nearer. 

At  Alexandria  he  was  tantalized  for  days 
by  the  quarantine,  so  that  he  must  needs 
fret  in  the  musty  steerage  long  after  he 
had  thought  to  tread  the  sacred  streets  of 
Jerusalem.  But  at  last  he  found  himself 
on  board  his  final  vessel,  making  straight 
for  the  Holy  Land,  and  one  magic  day  the 
pilgrim,  pallid  and  emaciated,  gazed  in 
pious  joy  upon  the  white  cliffs,  the  gleam- 
ing terraces,  of  Jaffa.  Bui  a  cruel  white 
sea  still  rolled  and  roared  betwixt  him  and 
these  holy  shores,  guarded  by  the  rock  of 
Andromeda  and  tumbling  and  leaping  bil- 
lows ;  and  the  ship  lay  to  outside  the  an- 
cient harbor,  while  barges,  rowed  standing 
with  alternate  oars  by  stalwart  Arabs  and 
Syrians  in  red  fez  and  girdle,  clamored 
for  the  passengers.  Aaron,  who  had  no 
landing-ticket,  could  not  get  himself  con- 
voyed under  half  a  sovereign.  As  his  barge 
pitched  and  tossed  along,  a  delicious  smell 
of  orange-blossom  wafted  from  the  orange 
groves,  and  seemed  to  the  worn  pilgrim  a 
symbol  of  the  marriage  betwixt  him  and 
Zion.  The  land  of  his  fathers — there  it 
lay  at  last,  and  in  a  transport  of  happiness 
the  wanderer  had,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  a  sense  of  the  restful  dignity  of  an 
ancestral  home.  But  as  the  barge  labored 
without  apparent  progress  towards  the 
channel   made  by  the  black  rocks,  over 


which  the  spray  flew  skywards,  a  forebod- 
ing tortured  him  that  some  ironic  destiny 
would  drown  him  in  sight  of  his  goal. 
He  prayed  silently,  and  his  prayer  changed 
to  praise  as  the  boat  bumped  the  landing- 
stage.  Shouldering  his  portmanteau,  which, 
despite  his  debilitated  condition,  was  as 
light  as  the  feathers  at  the  poulterer's,  he 
scrambled  ecstatically  on  to  the  stone  plat- 
form and  started  up  the  steep  road  town- 
wards.  A  ragged  official  with  gilt  buttons 
stopped  him. 

"  Your  passport,"  he  said  in  Arabic. 
Aaron  could  not  understand.  Somebody 
interpreted. 

'*I  have  no  passport,"  he  answered, 
with  a  premonitory  pang. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?" 

"  To  live  in  Palestine." 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?" 

"  England,"  he  replied,  triumphantly, 
feeling  this  was  a  mighty  password  through- 
out the  world. 

"  You  are  not  an  Englishman  ?" 

"  No — o,"  he  faltered.  "  I  have  lived 
in  England  some — ^many  years." 

"  Naturalized  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Aaron,  when  he  understood. 

"  What  cotmtryman  are  you  ?" 

"  Russian." 

"  And  a  Jew,  of  course  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"No  Russian  Jews  may  enter  Pales- 
tine." 

Aaron  was  hustled  back  into  the  barge, 
and,  under  the  escort  of  a  policeman,  re- 
stored to  the  steerage. 


Maturity 

By  George  Klingle 


Life's  pageant  sweeps  so  close,  we  feel 
The  music- breath,  the  thud  of  trampling 
heel; 

The  touch  of  lips  that  pass ; 

Of  hands,  alas ! 
We  fain  would  longer  keep ; 
The  sweep 
Of  spirit  struggling  in  unrest ; 
And,  with  immortal  longing,  strain  against 
the  breast 
Some  image  of  the  Infinite,  till  it  must 

go, 
Borne  onward  and  away.  To  know 
Elysium's  transport,  and  to  stay 


Some  passing   spirit- wing,  which  will 
away 

While  yet  it  seem 
Life  hath,  at  last,  fulfilled  its  dream ; 

To  catch  a  passing  breath 
Of  some  sweet  rapture  strong  as  life,  as 
death, 

Is  but  to  see 
That  but  a  foretaste  of  immortality  can 
be- 
Though  strong  and  sweet — our  own 
Till  grown  . 
To  our  maturity,  and  given 
The  touch  of  soul  to  soul  in  heaven. 
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FRANZ   SCHUBERT 
Bom  January  31,  1797 


Photographed  from  a  valuable  replica  of  the  original.    The  familiar  photographs  of  Schubert  sold  ia  the 
shops  are  much  too  highly  idealized. 

The  Centenary  of  Franz   Schubert 

By  Kenyon  West 


GOETHE  once  said,  "It's  all  the 
same  whether  one  isgreat  or  small : 
he  has  to  pay  the  reckoning  of  hu- 
manity." 

True,  misfortune  is  the  common  lot. 
But  it  seems  as  if  the  great  musicians, 
even  more  than  the  poets — and  they,  poor 
souls  I  have  had  a  hard  enough  time  of  it ! 
— have  had  a  larger  score  to  pay  than  any 
one  else.  Carlyle  grumbled  because  the 
British  public  was  so  insensitive  to  the 
beauty  of  Burns's  genius  as  to  let  him  die 


in  grief  and  poverty.  The  world  is  usually 
deaf  to  the  message  which  its  rarest  and 
most  precious  men  bring  for  its  hearing 
till  the  struggle  is  over  and  they  have  gone 
to  their  rest.  Then  the  world  slowly  wakes 
up,  listens  to  the  beautiful  message,  praises 
the  exquisite  work,  builds  monuments, 
writes  biographies. 

While  Schubert  lived,  his  work  was 
scarcely  known  outside  of  Vienna.  All 
the  time  he  was  giving  forth  with  such 
prodigality   the    treasures   which    for    so 
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many  years  now  have  been  a  source 
of  such  universal  delight  and  enrich- 
ment, his  life  was  one  of  limitation, 
of  poverty  and  disappointment,  and  of 
struggle.  His  natural  temperament  was 
joyous  and  hopeful.  Though  shy  and 
reserved  among  his  social  superiors,  he 
was,  with  his  friends,  genial  and  jovial, 
full  of  sparkle  and  vivacity.  Only  in  his 
diary  or  letters  did  he  occasionally  express 
depression.  The  only  consolation  which 
comes  to  him  is  that  grief  is  better  for  a 
man's  soul  than  happiness,  and  that  his 
best  work,  which  pleases  the  great  world 
most,  is  that  which  is  the  product  of  his 
pain. 

In  writing  about  Franz  Schubert  every 
one  is  tempted  to  lay  stress  upon  his  pov- 
erty, his  few  opportunities  for  general  cul- 
ture, his  un plea  sing  personal  appearance, 
the  constant  failure  of  his  hopes  in  gaining 
public  recognition  of  his  opeias  and  sym- 
phonies, the  pathos  of  his  never  having 
heard  rendered  some  of  his  greatest  orches- 
tral works.  Few  even  of  his  songs  were 
published  during  his  lifetime.  Goethe, 
whom  he  adored,  and  whose  poems  he  took 
as  subjects  for  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
music  the  world  has  ever  heard — even 
Goethe  ignored  him.  Then,  just  as  life 
seemed  opening  out  before  him,  his  songs 
being  sung,  and  winning  enthusiasm  and 
applause,  and  publishers  flocking  around 
him — then  must  come  failing  health,  the 
sweet  singer  must  falter,  and  the  exquisite 
music  cease  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one. 
When  we  realize  that  had  Beethoven  died 
at  thirty-one  we  should  have  had  from 
him  only  one  symphony,  we  can  appreci- 
ate what  Schubert  crowded  into  those 
busy,  fruitful  years  of  his  brief  life. 

Aside  from  the  love  and  sympathy  which 
made  his  childhood  happy,  there  were  few 
advantages  in  being  the  son  of  a  simple 
schoolmaster  who  had  such  a  large  family 
that  there  was  very  little  for  any  single 
member  of  it.  Franz  had  an  old  piano 
on  which  to  play,  and  he  picked  up  some 
knowledge  of  music  at  school.  But  he  was 
1  argely  self-taught  He  grasped  the  mighty 
principles  of  harmony  by  intuition.  A 
famous  musician  said,  "He  has  learned 
everything,  and  God  has  been  his  teacher." 

All  this  and  the  possession  of  a  beauli- 
tul  voice  made  Franz  pass  a  highly  credit- 
able examination,  and  he  was  admitted  a 
student  of  the  Imperial  Stadt-Konvict— ran 


honor,  to  be  sure,  and  of  great  service 
in  his  musical  career,  but  the  little  fellow 
suffered  from  being  in  terribly  cold  rooms, 
in  having  wretched  meals  and  long  inter- 
vals between  them.  There  was  nothing  of 
the  sentimental  complainer  about  Franz 
Schubert  He  never  railed  against  fate, 
nor  abused  high  Heaven  for  the  scarcity 
of  publishers,  or  because  he  didn't  belong 
to  the  aristocracy,  or  because  his  operas 
were  disdained  and  his  glorious  sympho- 
nies had  to  be  locked  away  in  dark  cup- 
boards, and  only  a  few  of  his  matchless 
songs  found  favor  with  the  great  exacting, 
capricious  public.  There  was  nothing 
Byronic  in  Schubert's  nature.  He  was 
brave,  self-reliant,  patient,  and  self-con- 
tained; but  once  in  his  childhood  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother  which  we 
cannot  but  rejoice  has  been  preserved. 
It  is  half- whimsical,  half-pathetic,  and 
throws  light  upon  some  of  the  dreariness 
of  his  school  life.  "  Til  come  at  once  to 
the  point,"  he  wrote,  "and  unburden  my 
heart's  secret,  and  not  trouble  you  by 
beating  about  the  bush.  I've  been  think- 
ing for  a  long  time  about  my  position,  and 
found  it's  all  very  well  on  the  whole,  but 
in  some  ways  it  can  be  improved.  You 
know  by  experience  that  one  can  often 
enjoy  eating  a  roll  or  an  apple  or  two, 
and  all  the  more  when  he  has  to  wait  eight 
hours  and  a  half  for  a  poor  supper  after  a 
still  poorer  dinner.  This  wish  has  haunted 
me  so  often  and  so  perseveringly  that  at 
last,  nolens  volens^  I  must  make  a  change. 
The  few  grosphen  my  father  gave  me  are 
all  gone  to  the  devil ;  what  am  I  to  do  the 
rest  of  the  time  ?  *  They  that  hope  in  Thee 
shall  not  be  ashamed'  (Matt  ii.,  4).  So 
1  thought.  Supposing  you  advance  me 
monthly  a  few  kreutzers.  You  would 
never  miss  it,  whilst  I  would  shut  myself 
up  in  my  cell  and  be  quite  happy.  As  I 
said,  I  rely  on  the  words  of  the  Apostle 
Matthew,  who  says,  *  Let  him  that  hath  two 
coats  give  one  to  the  poor.'  Meanwhile  I 
hope  you  will  listen  to  the  voice  which 
constantly  appeals  to  you  to  remember 
your  loving,  trusting,  hoping,  poverty- 
stricken,  and  once  again  I  repeat,  poverty- 
stricken  brother  Franz." 

Except  for  the  marvelous  music  which 
from  early  boyhood  to  the  last  few  weeks 
of  his  life  Schubert  constantly  brought 
forth  from  the  seemingly  exhaustless  re- 
sources of  his  genius,  his  life  was  unevent- 
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ful.  His  activity  was  United  only  by  his 
supply  of  music-paper/  Sometimes  he 
hadn't  any  money  to  buy  it,  and  then,  when 
his  friends  hadn't  any,  he  had  to  go  with- 
out. Many  an  exquisite  melody  floated 
off  into  space  because  he  could  not  catch 
it  on  the  wing.  After  leaving  the  Stadt- 
Konvict  he  taught  three  years  in  his 
father's  school.  He  must  have  often 
served  his  pupils  with  a  divided  mind,  for 
during  these  years  something  distinctive 
and  beautiful  was  composed  almost  daily. 
To  this  period  belongs  that  masterpiece, 
the  "Mass  in  G."  It  was  as  natural 
for  Franz  Schubeit  to  create  music  as 
it  is  for  a  bird  to  sing.  He  did  it 
with  the  same  freshness  and  spontane- 
ity, the  same  unconscious  grace.  From 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  songs,  the 
masses,  the  operas  and  symphonies  of  this 
period,  one  work  of  Schubert's  stands  out 
in  all  its  g\ory.  One  gloomy  winter's  day 
a  friend  found  him  in  one  of  the  narrow 
rooms  of  his  father's  house,  pacing  the 
floor  in  great  excitement.  He  had  been 
reading  Goethe's  "  Erlking,"  and  its  weird 
beauty  appealed  to  him  with  irresistible 
power.  His  imagination  was  all  on  fire. 
He  was  with  the  terrified  child ;  he  could 
hear  the  tramp  of  the  horses'  hoofs ;  he 
could  hear  the  caressing  voice  of  the 
phantom,  the  soothing  voice  of  the  father 


in  answer.  The  whole  scene  of  this  night- 
ride  through  the  lonely  forest  became  so 
vivid  that  he  seized  paper  and  pencil,  and 
with  feverish  haste  the  immortal  poem 
was  set  to  immortal  music. 

Albert  B.  Bach  has  but  recently  told  for 
the  first  time  the  story  of  Schubert's 
taking  the  song  to  show  it  to  his  former 
schoolmates,  how  they  flocked  in,  how 
he  played  the  accompaniment  for  Rand- 
hartinger,  how  Randhartinger  had  to  sing 
it  over  and  over,  and  how  the  smiling 
composer  was  rewarded  by  numerous 
presents  of  music-paper  on  which  to  write 
more  of  this  marvelous  music  which 
thrilled  by  its  dramatic  intensity  and 
opened  out  unending  vistas  to  the  im- 
agination. In  the  following  year  was 
written  "The  Wanderer,"  that  song  of 
wonderful  power  and  pathos  which  is 
scarcely  less  famous  than  "  The  Erlking." 

Schubert  applied  for  different  positions 
which  would  have  eased  his  life  and 
given  him  more  freedom.  But  in  spite  of 
his  unquestionable  ability,  others  were 
more  fortunate  than  he.  At  last  he  con- 
sented to  teach  the  daughters  of  Count 
von  Esterhazy.  It  is  not  known  why 
he  finally  ceased  to  give  these  lessons, 
which  were  well  paid.  Perhaps  his  love 
for  Caroline,  which,  on  account  of  his 
humble  birth  and  his  poverty,  he  knew 
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to  be  hopeless,  made  him  restless  and  un- 
happy. 

Schubert  had  many  warm  friends,  with 
whom  he  spent  some  of  his  happiest  hours. 
Without  them  he  might  often  have  been 
without  shelter  or  food.  To  the  famous 
Vogl  he  owed  the  singing  of  **  The  Erlking  " 
which  brought  him  a  publisher  and  an  in- 
creasing fame  in  Vienna.  To  Von  Schober 
he  owed  even  more  than  to  Vogl.  All  his 
friends  loved  Schubert,  and  did  much  to 
help  him  in  his  career.  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  Sir  George  Grove  has  been 
somewhat  unjust  to  Schubert's  friends, 
and  given  a  false  impression  of  their  ser- 
vice. Grove  is  somewhat  inclined  to  insist 
that  these  friends  should  have  done  all 
for  Schubert,  and  he  left  \* holly  free  to 
produce  his  beautiful  music.  It  is  the  old 
grumble  of  Carlyle  about  Burns.  But 
Schubert's  friends  could  not  do  all.  Sev- 
eral times  when  his  pockets  were  well 
filled  he  showed  a  thoughtless  prodigality. 
There  was  also  a  trace  of  obstinacy  about 
Schubert  which  made  him  refuse  to  make 
alterations  in  his  work  which  would 
have  brought  him  more  success  with  pub- 


lishers and  managers.  He  might  have 
refused  to  cater  to  a  false  public  taste, 
and  still  been  a  little  more  tractable 
to  advice.  This  independence,  however, 
was  in  reality  devotion  to  the  com- 
manding power  of  his  own  genius — a 
genius  as  original  and  individual  as  it 
was  beautiful.  Richard  Wagner  amid  his 
discouragements  said,  **I  write  for  the 
thousands  who  come  after  me."  Schubert 
never  said  anything  so  self-conscious  as 
that.  In  his  large  simplicity  of  soul  it  is 
not  probable  that  he  thought  much  of  the 
future,  dr  of  the  immoitality  of  fame  which 
was  to  be  his ;  but  he  found  his  own  path, 
untrod  before  him,  and  no  attraction  of 
present  popularity  changed  his  course. 

Had  it  not  been  for  his  sojourns  in  Hun- 
gary with  the  Esterhazys,  Schubert's  life 
would  have  been  somewhat  monotonous. 
Then  several  journeys  into  the  Tyrol  with 
his  friends  were  worth  much  to  him,  in  giv- 
ing him  refreshment  by  communion  with 
the  beauty  and  quiet  charm  of  nature,  or 
stimulus  to  his  imagination  from  a  sight 
of  nature  in  her  grander  aspects. 

The  character  of  Schubert  bears  investi- 


F\CSIMILE   OF   A    PORTION    OF   THE    MS.    OF   *' THE    ERLKING " 

Randhartingcr  said  the  original  was  given  to  him  by  Schubert,  and  he  in  turn  presented  it  to  Madame  Clara  Schumann. 

who  conhiderefl  it  one  of  Iter  rarest  treasures. 
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gation  exceedingly  well.  He^bore 
his  disappointments  with  a  com- 
mendable degree  of  fortitude,  and 
though  in  his  diary  he  occasionally 
gave  expression  to  sadness,  joy  and 
hope  and  freshness  of  zest  in  life 
came  to  him  again  by  intercourse 
with  his  chosen  friends,  or  in  the  de- 
light of  writing  his  music.  Though 
his  circumstances  were  so  narrow, 
Schubert's  nature  was  a  large  one, 
and  his  sense  of  perspective  so  true 
that  he  bore  the  good  fortune  of 
others  without  malice.  Indeed,  he 
seemed  utterly  free  from  those  petty 
jealousies  which  belittle  and  dis- 
figure the  lives  of  so  many  great 
musicians.  Glorious  harmonies  were 
all  the  time  dwelling  in  Schubert's  ^ 
soul,  and  he  was  kept  busy  giving  ^ 
them  expression.  He  had  little 
thought  for  the  smaller  things.  He 
therefore  rarely  showed  traces  of 
that  morbid  sensibility,  that  abnor- 
mal sensitiveness,  which  has  been 
the  curse  in  the  temperament  of  so 
many  men  of  genius.  Even  the 
music  which  he  set  to  poems  the  most 
pathetic,  the  deepest  in  their  soundings 
of  grief  or  pain,  was  never  morbid. 

In  spite  of  Schubert's  keenness  of  feel- 
ing, the  depth  and  earnestness  of  his 
character,  his  wide  sympathies,  the  grasp 
and  vigor  of  his  imagination,  and  his 
love  of  truth,  he  showed  a  restricted 
range  of  spirituality.  At  least,  if  he  had 
any  decided  tendency  towards  a  deep 
religious  experience,  he  did  not  reveal  it 
in  his  diary,  his  letters,  or  in  his  talks 
with  his  friends.  Schumann  rescued  a 
little  poem  which  Schubert  wrote  in  1820. 
It  is  but  a  vague  statement  of  belief,  and 
yet  by  it  one  can  see  that  Schubert  for- 
tunately escaped  that  materialism  which 
was  so  common  in  the  Germany  of  his 
time,  and  which  was  so  benumbing  and 
paralyzing.  It  is  a  poem  in  some  respects 
like  Tennyson's  **  Higher  Pantheism,"  but 
how  much  farther  Tennyson  goes  I  What 
limitless  reach  to  his  spiritual  vision!  * 

Schubert's  greatest  Ifault  was  his  fond- 
ness for  wine.  But  only  occasionally  did 
he  forget  his  dignity,  and  the  amount  of 
work  he  did  in  his  brief  life  is  the  most 

>  It  seems  to  roe  that  Schubert  could  never  have  written 
such  characti»ristic  music  as  he  set  to  Fyrker's  song 
"  Die  Allmacht"  without  having  a  deep  sense  of  the 
majesty  and  pervading  influence  of  God. 


THE  TOMB   OF   FRANZ   SCHUBERT,   WAHRING 
CHURCHYARD,   VIENNA 

The  portrait  bust  is  considered  a  poor,  stiff  representation 
of  ihe  composer's  face.  T!»c  ia«cription  was  written  by  Grill- 
paner;  the  translation  is: 

Music  (Tonfrvirt)  buried  here  a  rich  treasure 

But  still  more  beautiful  hopes. 

FRANZ  SCHUBERT  LIES  HERE 

Bom  on  the  3lsl  of  January,  1797. 

Died  on  the  19th  of  November,  VSii, 

31  years  old. 

At  Schubert's   funeral  the  beautiful  words  of  his  friend 

Von  Schober  were  sung  to  Schubert's  own   melody  *'  Pax 

Vobiscum." 

unanswerable  argument  in  his  favor.  But 
Schubert  had  the  faculty  of  composing  in 
surroundings  which  would  be  thought  to 
be  a  check  upon  freedom  of  expression. 
In  a  noisy  beer-shop  one  day  he  picked  up 
a  volume  of  Shakespeare  and  was  heard 
to  say  that  a  most  beautiful  melody  had 
come  into  his  head,  and  had  he  but  music- 
paper  he  would  write  it  down.  A  friend 
hastily  drew  some  staves  across  the  back 
of  a  bill  of  fare,  and  then  and  there  was 
written  "  Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark  !" 

The  pathos  of  Schubert's  life  finds  its 
climax  in  his  early  death.     He  had  done 
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immortal  work — work  which  must  have 
soon  won  a  wide  recognition.  Ten  years 
only  after  his  death  Schumann  sent  the 
manuscript  of  the  great  "  Symphony  in  C  " 
to  Mendelssohn,  who  pioduced  it  at 
Leipsic  amid  universal  enthusiasm.  Schu- 
bert might  have  shared  in  that  triumph. 
He  might  have  been  witness  of  other 
victories  of  his  glorious  music,  and  then 
not  been  an  old  man  by  any  means.  It 
is  certain  that  had  he  lived  longer  he 
would  have  enjoyed  many  substantial  re- 
wards of  his  unceasing  effort.  A  larger 
experience  of  life  would  have  given  Schu- 
bert more  tact,  more  business  shrewd- 
ness; increasing  fame  would  have  made 
him  perhaps  more  self-assertive.  Thirty- 
one  years  of  life  only  !  Why,  Schubert 
had  not  had  time  to  win  worldly  success  I 

He  did  have  one  happiness  to  make  up 
for  the  failure  of  his  operas  and  for  the 
lukewarm  reception  of  some  of  his  other 
works  —  the  concert  arranged  by  his 
friends  at  which  only  his  own  music  was 
rendered.  It  was  very  successful,  and  for 
once  Schubert's  pockets  were  well  filled. 
But  just  as  life  seemed  opening  out  be- 
fore him  in  fairer  aspects  his  health  gave 
way.  The  end  was  swift  and  sad.  The 
second  concert  which  had  been  planned 
took  place,  but  Schubert  was  absent.  All 
that  was  mortal  of  him  was  in  a  narrow 
grave  in  the  Wahring  churchyard,  very 
near  Beethoven,  as  had  been  his  wish. 
The  money  from  the  concert  was  used  to 
build  the  monument  which  now  graces  the 
spot. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  in  this 
fragmentary  article  to  even  attempt  to 
give  any  critical  explanation  of  the  rea- 
sons why  Schubert's  work  takes  such  a 
high  position,  why  he  stands  among  the 
masters.  The  subject  is  too  wide.  Nor 
would  summaries,  definitions  in  the  form 
of  epigram,  be  of  much  value.  Indeed, 
they  might  be  misleading  without  refer- 
ence to  the  history  of  music,  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  symphony,  the  song,  etc. 
In  Schubert's  work  there  is  not  only  sur- 
passing charm,  lyrical  beauty,  wealth  of 
idea  and  of  melody,  great  dramatic  truth 
and  range,  but  life,  movement,  freedom. 
There  is  nothing  forced  or  artificial  about 
it.  He  sings  as  the  bird  sings,  from  an 
irresistible  impulse.  The  bird  never 
sings  because  it  ought,  but  because  it 
must.     And  when  it  has  nothing  to  sing 


it  is  silent.  Schubert^s  inspiration  is  as 
natural  and  spontaneous.  His  composi- 
tions belong  to  every  department  of 
music :  operas,  masses,  piano  pieces, 
chamber  music,  symphonies,  songs. 
There  are,  of  course,  degrees  of  beauty 
and  differences  of  value  in  all  this  music, 
but  everything  possesses  that  peculiar 
Schubertian  quality  which  is  as  exquisite 
as  it  is  indefinable.  Schubert's  individu- 
ality, his  unlikeness  to  any  other  musi- 
cian, is  one  of  his  supreme  distinctions. 
In  the  symphony  Schubert  is  very  great, 
and  in  it  he  showed  constant  growth  and 
development.  If  at  such  an  early  age  he 
was  capable  of  producing  a  work  of  such 
surpassing  beauty,  with  orchestral  treat- 
ment so  delicate,  so  imaginative,  so  ap- 
propriate and  rich  and  noble,  as  the 
**  Symphony  in  C,"  where  would  he  have 
ended  had  he  lived  to  the  age  of  Beethoven } 

It  is  the  very  wealth  of  his  thought, 
the  onward,  compelling  sweep  of  his  in- 
spiration, which  sometimes  proves  an  em- 
barrassment. Like  Keats  in  poetry,  his 
exuberance  of  expression,  his  prodigality, 
his  lack  of  conciseness  and  concentra- 
tion, mar  the  effect  of  some  of  his  orches- 
tral work. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  though 
Schubert  did  not  pay  that  attention  to 
the  fine  adjudgment  of  details  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
"  character  and  ideas,"  rather  than  form, 
were  his  deliberate  concern.  In  this 
respect  he  marks  the  musical  tendency  of 
this  century  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
last,  and,  like  all  great  men,  he  is  the 
pioneer  and  leader. 

In  one  department  of  music  Schubert 
showed  a  perfect  command  of  form,  per- 
fect adjudgment  of  details,  perfect  unity 
of  idea  and  its  progressive  and  artistic 
development.  As  the  sonnet  form  was 
good  for  Keats,  putting  a  necessary  re- 
straint upon  his  imagination,  caging 
within  "  sober  limits  "  bursts  of  delight 
or  sorrow,  grandeur  or  charm  of  imagery, 
so  was  the  song  good  for  a  prodigal 
and  discursive  genius  like  that  of  Schu- 
bert. The  song  demands  precisely  that 
compactness  of  thought,  that  unity,  which 
is  so  highly  impressive.  Even  in  the  dif- 
ferent cycles  of  songs,  like  the  immortal 
"  Mijilerlieder,"  the  "  W interreise,"  with 
its  sad  and  melancholy  grandeur,  which 
Schubert  chose  to  set  to  music — a  form. 
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by  the  way,  original  with  him — his  natural 
tendency  to  expand  did  not  find  encour- 
agement. Each  song  in  the  cycle  is  a 
perfect,  exquisite  gem,  and  yet  a  certain 
continuity  of  thought  or  of  aspiration  or 
of  scene  binds  all  together  into  one  beau- 
tiful whole. 

Schubert^s  mastery  of  fprm  in  the  song 
shows  that,  had  he  lived  longer,  he  would 
have  developed  an  equal  mastery  in  the 
symphony  and  the  sonata ;  proves,  indeed, 
the  truth  of  what  an  old  writer  in  **  The 
Fortnightly  Review"  said  years  ago: 
"  He  had  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him 
to  wiite  symphonies  as  complete  in  tech- 
nical structure  as  those  of  Mozart  and 
the  fugues  of  Bach,  and  as  perfect  in 
emotional  unity  as  those  of  Beethoven." 

In  the  field  of  the  song  Schubert  has 
no  rival,  not  even  Schumann  or  Franz. 
However  artistically  Schumann,  Franz, 
Brahms,  and  others  have  developed  the 
song,  they  but  carried  out  the  principles 
which  Schubert  was  the  first  to  discover 
and  unfold. 

No  one  can  fully  appreciate  the  value 
of  Schubert's  service  without  reference 
to  the  history  of  the  song — its  growth 
from  the  simplest,  most  primitive  expres- 
sion of  human  emotion,  to  the  more  varied 
work  of  bards  and  minnesingers,  trouba- 
dours and  minstrels,  on  through  the 
strophic.  Volkslieder,  thence  by  degrees 
to  the  higher  art-form  whose  infinite 
capacity  Schubert  was  the  first  to  recog- 
nize. Before  Schubert,  the  song,  in  spite 
of  its  beauty,  was,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, limited  in  range ;  the  accompani- 
ments were  for  the  most  part  of  the  sim- 
plest description  or  were  not  an  integral 
part  of  the  whole,  while  the  general  struc- 
ture was  lacking  in  dramatic  fitness,  in 
harmony  with  the  demands  of  the  words. 
Schubert  appropriated  that  which  was 
best  in  the  national  song,  elaborated  it, 
idealized  it,  made  it  over  into  a  fairer, 
sweeter,  larger  form.     . 

Entering  with  the  strength  and  passion  of 
a  true  poet  into  the  meaning  of  the  poetry 
he  chose  to  set,  feeling  with  the  mood  of  the 
poet,  thrilled  by  the  same  emotion,  he  re- 
produced it  with  vivid  and  striking  power 
in  his  music — the  vocal  parts  being  inten- 
sified by  peculiarly  rich  and  highly  de- 
veloped accompaniments.  We  are  again 
confronted  by  the  diflBculty  of  definition. 
But  one  secret  of  Schubert's  power  in  the 


song  is  that  he  seems  to  have  a  musical 
expression  for  every  kind  and  variety  of 
emotion  of  which  the  human  heart  is  ca- 
pable. Beautiful  melodies,  frequent  and 
unexpected  modulations,  even  occasional 
discords,  form  his  means  of  expression. 
He  so  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  poems 
of  Goethe  and  other  poets  that  he  seized 
at  once,  by  divine  intuition,  the  most  char- 
acteristic and  fitting  music  for  them. 
With  glorious  freedom  and  insight  he  fol- 
lowed the  changes  in  the  thought  or  the 
action  of  the  poetry.  Then,  too,  nature's 
aspects  and  changes  find  glorious  expres- 
sion. Schubert's  songs  are  among  the 
finest  examples  of  what  is  called  descrip- 
tive music.  His  tone-painting,  his  color- 
ing, is  both  wonderful  and  varied.  There 
are  magnificent  contrasts,  not  only  be- 
tween the  different  songs,  but  often  be- 
tween the  individual  parts  of  the  same 
song. 

In  the  music  to  over  six  hundred 
poems  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  degrees 
of  power  and  of  beauty.  Schubert  often 
chose  poor  poems  as  subjects,  chiefly 
because  they  were  written  by  his  friends, 
and  one  reason  why  his  operas  did  not 
succeed  better  was  because  of  the  com- 
paratively trivial  character  of  his  words. 
But  when  a  truly  great  poem  was  chosen, 
then  Schubert's  genius  shone  magnifi- 
cently. In  a  ballad  like  "  The  Eriking  " 
he  rose  to  a  grand  height ;  but  after  the 
first  enthusiasm  of  youth  was  past,  the 
supernatural  or  the  legendary,  the  roman- 
tic, that  which  is  concerned  with  th^ 
remote  and  shadowy  past  rather  than 
the  experiences  of  the  present,  and  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  ballad  rather 
than  the  song,  did  not  have  the  same 
attraction  for  Schubert  as  for  Karl  Loewe. 
Loewe,  by  the  imaginative  grasp  and 
dramatic  strength  of  his  ballads,  is  the 
chief  representative  of  that  branch  of 
musical  art.  For  instance,  contrast 
Loewe's  treatment  of  "  Edward "  and 
"  The  Fisherman  "  with  Schubert's,  and 
see  how  Schubert  suffers  by  the  com- 
parison. Schubert's  genius  was  essentially 
lyrical.  Humanity,  with  its  longing,  its 
stress  of  soul,  its  suffering,  its  pathetic 
joys,  was  to  him  the  most  vivid  and  com- 
pelling. His  music  is  the  most  distinctive 
and  beautiful  which  expresses  this  per- 
sonal feeling  in  all  its  varied  phases  and 
its  depth  of  tenderness. 
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CHAPTER   V. — GLADSTONE    IN    OFFICE 

THE  principal  events  in  Gladstone's 
first  Parliamentary  session  were 
the  division  over  the  choice  of  a 
Sp>eaker — a  rare  event  in  the  House  of 
Commons — the  measure  which  put  a  limit 
to  the  system  of  slavery  in  the  colonies 
and  which  provided  compensation  to  buy 
out  the  owners  of  property  in  slaves,  and 
the  measures  brought  in  to  deal  with  the 
conditions  of  the  Irish  State  Church  and 
to  repress  agrarian  disturbances  in  Ireland 
— Ministers  having  at  that  time  no  idea 
of  any  way  of  dealing  with  agrarian  dis- 
turbances in  Ireland  other  than  the  intro- 
duction of  new  coercion  bills.  I  do  not 
propose  to  go  into  all  these  subjects.  The 
task  I  have  set  myself  is  to  tell,  in  the 
best  way  I  can,  the  story  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's life.     I  am  not  engaged  at  present 
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in  writing  a  history  of  the  doings  in 
Parliament  or  out  of  it  during  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's lifetime.  I  shall,  therefore,  give 
an  account  of  public  events  only  as  they 
serve  to  illuminate  the  story  of  that  one 
great  career.  It  is,  however,  of  much 
significance  to  notice  that  during  his  very 
first  session  of  Parliament  the  House  had 
the  ominous,  portentous  Irish  question 
before  it  again  and  again.  "The  Irish 
specter,"  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  came 
thus  across  Mr.  Gladstone's  earliest  Parlia- 
mentary path.  A  long  time  had  to  pass 
before  it  became  clear  to  his  mind  that 
there  must  be  found  some  other  way  of 
dealing  with  Irish  political  disaffection 
and  Irish  agrarian  trouble  than  the  simple, 
stolid,  and  useless  mechanism  of  succes- 
sive coercion  measures.  But  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  probably  making  the  beginning 
of  his  education  in  that  way  even  in  that 
very   first    Parliamentary   session.     The 
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kind  of  friendship  he  formed  with  O'Con- 
nell  may  have  had,  all  unconsciously  at  the 
hour,  something  to  do  with  the  expansive 
nature  of  his  feelings  at  a  later  date 
towards  the  story  of  Irish  grievances. 
Gladstone's  mind  was  eager  for  the  truth, 
but  from  the  first  it  required  to  have  the 
grip  of  very  certain  facts  in  order  to  lead 
it  on  towards  the  change.  Gladstone 
learned  truths  most  effectively  by  figures 
in  arithmetic. 

Early  in  1833  Mr.  Gladstone  took  a 
fancy  for  becoming  a  student  of  law.  It 
was  then  his  wish  to  go  to  the  bar  and 
practice  there.  One  can  easily  imagine 
what  a  success  he  would  have  made  if  he 
had  only  followed  the  bent  of  that  in- 
clination. One  can  imagine  how  he  would 
have  cross-examined  some  evasive  and 
reluctant  witness,  how  he  would  have 
argued  a  point  of  law  with  the  judge,  and 
how  he  would  have  carried  the  jury 
along  with  him  by  the  force  of  his  im- 
passioned eloquence.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, pursue  his  design,  and  although  he 
was  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn  for  more 
than  six  years,  he  never  took  any  step 
towards  getting  called  to  the  bar,  and  at 
length  requested  that  his  name  should  be 
removed  from  the  books  of  the  society, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  longer  any 
intention  of  becoming  an  advocate.     In 
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the  meantime,  of  course,  everything  had 
changed  with  him,  and  he  had  found  his 
real  career  lying  straight  and  shining 
before  him.  His  great  love  for  arithme- 
tic and  his  consummate  skill  with  figures 
naturally  attracted  before  long  the  atten- 
tion and  the  admiration  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  A  change  took  place  in  the  gov- 
ernment. The  Whigs  went  out  of  office 
for  the  time.  They  were,  in  fact,  bluntly 
dismissed  by  the  King,  William  IV. — the 
last  time  that  a  sovereign  of  England 
ever  made  use  of  his  supposed  royal  pre- 
rogative which  gives  a  right  to  the  per- 
emptory dismissal  of  a  Ministry.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  called  upon  to 
form  an  administration,  and  he  insisted 
that  he  must  have  the  co-operation  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  then 
in  Rome,  but  he  was  sent  for  and  brought 
back,  traveling  as  fast  as  he  could  in 
those  days  of  diligence  and  post-chaise. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  accepted  ofiice,  and 
made  Mr.  Gladstone  a  Junior  Lord  of  the 
Treasury — a  sort  of  position  which,  for 
all  its  grandiose  name,  has  practically 
nothing  to  do  with  the  more  serious  work 
of  administration.  It  was,  however,  the 
first  round  of  the  ladder,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  set  his  foot  upon  it. 

Before  long  he  was  raised  from  the 
place  of  a  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury  to 
be  the  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  said  in  one  of  his  novels 
that  an  Under-Secretary  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  whose  chief  is  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  is  master  of  the  situation.  So  it 
was  with  Gladstone.  His  official  chief 
was  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who,  of  course, 
sat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  thus  the 
whole  representation  of  the  Colonial  De- 
partment in  the  House  of  Commons  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  young  member  for 
Newark.  He  had  to  answer  every  ques- 
tion put  to  the  Colonial  Office.  He  had 
to  make  every  exposition  of  its  policy. 
He  had  to  defend  every  one  of  its  meas- 
ures which  might  happen  to  be  assailed. 
That  time  happened  to  be  a  season  of 
some  anxiety  and  some  trouble  in  the 
Colonies,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  many 
an  opportunity  of  showing  his  skill,  his 
eloquence,  and  his  master)-  of  each  sub- 
ject. 

His  career  as  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  lasted  but  a  short  time.  Lord 
John  Russell  carried  a  resolution  in  the 
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House  of  Commons  in  favor  of  an  inquiry 
into  the  property  and  the  finances  of  the 
Irish  State  Church — we  shall  hear  of  that 
State  Church  again  and  again  in  the  course 
of  this  narrative — and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
immediately  resigned  his  .  office.  Glad- 
stone, of  course,  went  with  him.  It  is 
well  to  obser\'e  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
occupation  of  office  under  Lord  Aberdeen 
led  to  a  friendship  between  the  two  which 
had  much  influence  on  the  lives  of  both 
men.  In  more  than  one  great  crisis  at  a 
later  day  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone worked  side  by  side. 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  had  an  interval  of 
rest  from  the  worry  and  trouble  of  office. 
He  spent  his  time  pleasantly,  and  accord- 


ing to  his  own  ideas  of  how  a  young 
man's  life  ought  to  be  spent.  He  took 
chambers  in  the  Albany,  Piccadilly,  a 
great  resort  of  bachelors  of  good  position, 
and  there,  as  Mr.  George  Russell  tells 
us,  "  he  pursued  the  same  even  course 
of  steady  work,  reasonable  recreation, 
and  systematic  devotion  which  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself  at  Oxford."  **  He 
went  freely  into  society,''  Mr.  Russell 
says,  **  dined  out  constantly,  and  took  his 
part  in  musical  parties,  delighting  his 
hearers  with  the  cultivated  beauty  of  his 
tenor  voice."  Then  Mr.  Russell  goes  on 
to  mention  the  fact  that  Mr.  Monckton 
Milnes,  the  late  Lord  Houghton,  a  poet 
and  a  host,  who  in  his  later  years  was 
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well  known  to  Americans  in  London,  had 
established  himself  at  that  time  in  the 
metropolis,  and  used  to  gather  around  him 
"a  society  of  young  men  who  were  in- 
terested in  theology  and  politics."  **  He 
used  to  entertain  them  at  parties  on  Sun- 
day evenings,"  and  "  this  arrangement," 
Monckton  Milnes  says,  writing  on  March 
13,  1838,  "unfortunately  excludes  the 
more  serious  members,  Acland,  Glad- 
stone, and  others.  I 
really  think,  when 
people  keep  Friday 
as  a  fast,  they  might 
make  a  feast  of  Sun- 
day." Acquaintances 
of  Lord  Houghton  in 
his  later  years  were 
apt  to  say,  half  in  jest 
and  half  in  earnest, 
that  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct dash  of  the  pa- 
gan about  him.  How- 
ever that  may  be, 
he  was  an  admirable 
host  ;  he  made  it 
his  business  to  know 
everybody  who  was 
really  worth  know- 
ing ;  he  held  out  an 
encouraging  hand  to 
every  young  and 
promising  author  or 
artist,  and  he  was 
probably  the  very  last 
leading  man  in  Lon- 
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don  society  who  kept  up  the  old  practice 
of  inviting  friends  to  a  breakfast  party. 
I  may  say  that  the  '*  Acland"  referred 
to  in  Lord  Houghton's  letter  still  "  lives, 
a  prosperous  gentleman."  He  is  Sir 
Thomas  Acland,  whose  son,  Mr.  Arthur 
Acland,  was  lately  Minister  of  Education 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government.  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Sir  Thomas  Acland  con- 
tinued during  all  their  lives  to  be  as  good 
friends  as  they  were 
in  the  old  days  of 
the  receptions  in  the 
Albany.  Mr.  Russell 
also  mentions  the  in- 
teresting fact  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  one 
occasion  entertained 
Wordsworth  at  break- 
fast "  in  a  charmed 
circle  of  young  ador- 
ers." 

Nearly  sixty  years 
after  those  happy  leis- 
ure days  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's life,  and  dur- 
ing those  other  happy 
leisure  days  which 
came  when  he  had 
spontaneously  closed 
his  political  career, 
a  memorial  drink- 
ing fountain  to  the 
memory  of  Words- 
worth was  unveiled 
in  the  public  park  of 
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Cockermouth,  in  Cumberland,  where  the 
poet  was  born.  On  that  occasion  Mr. 
Gladstone  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he 
said  :  "  I  rejoice  in  any  and  every  mani- 
festation of  honor  to  Wordsworth.  I  vis- 
ited his  house  when  a  boy,  and  when  a 
young  man  had  the  honor  of  entertaining 
him  more  than  once  in  the  Albany.  I 
revered  his  genius,  and  delighted  in  his 
kindness  and  in  the  grave  and  stately  but 
not  austere  dignity  of  his  manner.  Apart 
from  all  personal  impression  and  from  all 
the  prerogative  of  genius,  as  such,  we  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  having  done 
so  much  for  our  literature  in  the  capital 
points  of  purity  and  elevation."  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  letter  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
kept  up  to  the  end  his  exalted  views  as  to 
the  purpose  and  province  of  literature.  He 
recognized  to  the  full  the  power  of  even 
misused  genius,  but  he  recognized  it  as 
one  must  recognize  the  strength  and  the 
beauty  of  a  volcanic  eruption  or  a  destroy- 
ing avalanche.  His  whole  soul  went  out 
in  admiration  of  the  genius  which  is  used 
for  what  he  calls  *Uhe  capital  points  of 
purity  and  elevation."  Dis- 
ciples of  the  principle  which 
calls  itself "  art  for  art's  sake  " 
many  a  time  disparaged  Mr. 
Gladstone's  literary  and  artis- 
tic criticisms  on  the  ground 
that  he  studied  the  purpose 
rather  than  the  form.  Yet  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any 
of  them  to  make  out  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  favorites  in  litera- 
ture, in  painting,  in  sculpture, 
and  in  architecture  were  not 
illustrations  of  genius  in  its 
highest  form.  There  could 
have  been  nothing  very  sym- 
pathetic for  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
the  writings  of  Swift;  yet  I 
have  heard  him  maintain  more 
than  once  with  earnestness 
and  warmth  that  Swift  was 
the  greatest  writer  of  English 
prose. 

All  the  time,  however,  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  a  hard  worker. 
He  busied  himself  constantly 
with  that  part  of  the  duties  of 
a  private  member  which  is 
least  known  or  thought  of  by 
the  public  out  of  doors.  Noth- 
ing could  be  a  greater  mistake 


than  to  suppose  that  the  work  of  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  confined  to 
the  hours  during  which  the  House  is  sit- 
ting. The  House  of  Commons  undertakes 
through  its  committees  much,  and  far  too 
much,  of  the  purely  local  business  of  every 
city,  town,  and  hamlet  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Local  gas  bills,  water  bills, 
railway  bills,  and  all  manner  of  miscel- 
laneous subjects  of  the  kind  are  referred 
to  what  are  called  the  Private  Bill  Com- 
mittees in  the  House  of  Commons.  At- 
tendance on  one  of  those  committees  is 
compulsory  when  a  member  has  been 
appointed  to  it.  The  committees  meet  at 
eleven  o'clock,  usually,  and  go  on  until 
four  o'clock,  when  the  business  of  the 
House  itself  begins.  Until  very  recent 
years  it  was  quite  common  for  the  House 
to  sit  until  three  or  four  or  five  in  the 
morning,  and  the  Private  Bill  Committees 
met  at  eleven  o'clock  all  the  same.  A 
member  appointed  to  one  of  those  com- 
mittees must  be  present  at  each  of  its  sit- 
tings, and  all  the  time  it  sits.  If  he  failed 
in  his  attendance  even  for  part  of  a  day, 
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the  fact  had  to  be  reported  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  poor 
delinquent  was  summoned  to  appear  in  the 
House  and  explain  and  apologize  for  his 
absence,  or  receive  the  rebuke  of  Parlia- 
ment. Into  this  seemingly  dreary  drudg- 
ery Mr.  Gladstone  voluntarily  plunged 
himself.  The  study  of  that  part  of  the 
life  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  inter- 
esting to  him,  as  indeed  every  other  study 
was. 

In  the  meantime  he  did  not  neglect  his 
booksand  his  regular  attendance  at  church. 
**  Then,  as  now,"  says  Mr.  Russell,  "  his 
constant  companions  were  Homer  and 
Dante,  and  it  is  recorded  that  at  this  time 
he  read  the  whole  of  St.  Augustine  in 
twenty-two  octavo  volumes.''  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  much 
attracted  towards  German  literature,  and  I 
do  not  suppose  he  ever  felt  drawn  towards 
Goethe  as  he  did  towards  Homer  and 
Lucretius  and  Dante.  But  at  the  same 
time  I  must  say  that  some  of  the  happiest 
quotations  I  ever  heard  Mr.  Gladstone  use 
were  taken  from  German  literature — from 
Goethe  and  from  Schiller.  I  have  heard 
it  said,  too,  that,  with  all  his  passion  for 
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Greek  literature,  he  never  cared  much 
about  Aristophanes.  That  may  be  so,  but 
I  have  to  add  that  in  my  own  hearing  he 
once  delighted  and  amused  the  House  of 
Commons  by  an  admirably  appropriate 
citation  from  one  of  the  comedies  of  Aris 
tophanes.  Quotation  is  becoming  less  and 
less  common  in  Parliament  of  late  years, 
and  it  is  indeed  regarded  now  as  a  some- 
what pedantic  performance.  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  only 
man  who  could  compel  the  House  to  listen 
to  a  quotation  from  Lucretius.  Whether 
the  House  has  gained  or  has  lost  by  its 
growing  impatience  of  even  the  most 
appropriate  literary  quotation  I  shall  not 
venture  to  decide,  although  I  may  have 
my  own  opinion.  The  speeches  in  the 
House  are  not  any  the  less  long  because 
they  are  no  longer  brightened  by  some 
words  here  and  there  taken  from  the  wit 
and  wisdom  of  the  world's  great  classic 
author?. 

But  now  an  event  occurred  of  •  much 
importance  to  England  and  the  whole 
of  the  Empire.  The  old  King,  Will- 
iam IV.,  died,  and  Queen  Victoria  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne.  William  IV.  was 
not  in  any  sense  a  great  sovereign, 
but  on  the  whole  he  turned  out  better 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
acts  and  the  ways  of  his  earlier  career. 
He  had  been  brought  up  as  a  naval  officer, 
and  a  less  manageable  naval  officer  never 
was  in  the  English  service.  He  had 
shown  himself  over  and  over  again  so 
incapable  and  impatient  of  discipline  that 
at  last  it  became  necessary  to  withdraw 
him  from  active  service  altogether.  His 
manners  were  rough  and  overbearing. 
He  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  he  made  himself  highly 
unpopular  by  his  opposition  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade,  and,  indeed,  to 
most  of  the  measures  which  were  de- 
manded by  the  growing  enlightenment  of 
the  country.  There  were  many  scandals 
in  his  life,  and  no  doubt  worse  things 
were  said  of  him  than  he  deserved.  But 
he  positively  obtruded  himself  on  the  con- 
demnation of  the  public,  for  he  openly 
wrangled  with  some  of  his  brothers  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  words  were  inter- 
changed among  the  royal  princes  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  any  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  our  time. 
Undoubtedly,  however,  when  he  came  to 
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the  throne  he  turned  out 
much  better  than  his  ante- 
cedents led  the  country 
to  expect.  He  was  already 
an  old  man  when  he  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  George 
IV.,  and  he  had  not  many 
years  to  reign.  Respon- 
sibility certainly  improved 
him,  and  his  people  be- 
came more  and  more 
reconciled  to  him  as  his 
life  grew  nearer  to  its 
close.  But  he  never  could 
understand  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  constitutional 
government,  although  he 
went  nearer  to  the  accept- 
ance of  it  than  his  brother 
and  his  father  had  done. 
We  have  just  seen  how 
almost  at  the  close  of  his 
life  he  still  held  to  his 
supposed  right  to  dismiss 
his  Ministers  at  his  own 
good  pleasure.  With  his 
death  the  existence  of  per- 
sonal government  came 
to  an  end.  Queen  Vic- 
toria is  really  the  first  con- 
stitutional sovereign  who 
ever  sat  upon  the  throne 
of  England.  Through  all 
her  long  reign  she  has 
never  done  or  tried  to  do 
any  act  which  could  pos- 
sibly be  called  unconsti- 
tutional. She  has  been 
guided  throughout  by  the 
advice  of  her  Ministers, 
and  she  has  accepted  her 
Ministers  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
representative  House  of  Parliament.  The 
difference  in  this  respect  between  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  reign  of 
any  of  the  Georges  or  even  of  William 
IV.  is  so  great  that  one  has  to  think  the 
matter  over  in  order  to  feel  assured  that 
within  that  short  time  we  have  traversed 
so  great  a  distance. 

The  public  paid  a  decent  homage  of 
regret  over  the  tomb  of  William  IV.,  and 
then  before  long  had  forgotten  all  about 
him.  The  accession  of  the  young  Queen 
had,  to  begin  with,  the  great  advantage 
that  it  severed  the  crown  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  from  that  of  Hanover. 


THOMAS    BABINGTON,    LORD   MACAULAY 

The  (Treat  essayist  and  historian;  the  most  important  cntic  of  Oladstoue's  first 
book,  "  The  Sute  in  its  Relations  with  the  Church."    ixyi. 

Through  the  history  of  what  is  called  the 
Hanoverian  line  down  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria,  the  King  of  England  had 
been  King  of  Hanover  as  well,  and  the 
connection  had  been  almost  absolutely 
hateful  to  the  people  of  England.  The 
crown  of  Hanover  descended  in  the  male 
line  only,  and  therefore  the  coming  of  a 
woman  as  sovereign  of  England  broke  off 
the  connection.  England  has  many  times 
since  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  had 
good  reason  to  be  glad  that  Hanover  was 
no  longer  a  part  of  her  responsibility.  A 
new  Parliament  had  to  be  convoked,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  ot  that  day,  which 
has  since  been  altered,  with  the  coming  of 
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MRS.   GLADSTONES   GRANDMOTHER 

Daughter  of  Prime  Minister  Orenville.    By  his  marriage 

Mr.  Gladstone  became  allied  with  the  house  of  (>renville, 

which,  directly  or  in  its  ramifications,  had  already  grivcn  four 

Prime  Ministers  to  England. 

a  new  sovereign.  Gladstone  was  now  dis- 
tinctly recognized  as  a  rising  man.  He 
was  put  up  as  a  candidate  for  Manchester 
without  his  own  consent.  He  was  not 
elected.  But  he  had  been  put  up  also, 
and  with  his  consent,  as  a  candidate  for 
his  former  constituency,  Newark,  and  was 
again  returned.    His  friends  in  Parliament 


were  in  what  is  called  the  cold  shade  of 
opposition.  Lord  Melbourne  was  Prime 
Minister  when  the  Queen  came  to  the 
throne.  But  most  people  saw  clearly 
enough  that  the  Whig  Ministry  could  not 
last  long.  Melbourne  was  an  indolent 
man,  not  by  any  means  wanting  in  intel- 
lect, and  capable  even  of  statesmanship, 
if  he  could  only  have  summoned  up  faith 
enough  to  believe  in  anything  and  energy 
enough  to  act  on  his  belief.  The  foremost 
statesman  of  the  day  was,  beyond  ques- 
tion. Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  it  was  not  likely 
that  such  a  man  could  long  remain  what 
Edmond  About  once  expressively  de- 
scribed as  "an  unemployed  Caesar."  It 
was  only  a  question  of  time,  people  said, 
and  what  people  said  in  that  instance 
turned  out  to  be  true. 

But  m  the  meantime  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
taken  to  a  new  sort  of  work.  He  came  out 
as  an  author — as  the  author  of  a  book  on 
the  connection  between  the  Church  and 
the  State. 

CHAPTER  VI. — Gladstone's  first  book 

The  full  tide  of  the  book  was  *'  The 
State  in  its  Relations  with  the  Church."  It 
was  the  first  book  Mr.  Gladstone  ever  pub- 
lished. It  created  a  great  sensation  at  the 
time,  all  the  greater  because  Macaulay 
attacked  it  in  one  of  his  most  famous 
essays.     Except  as  an  illustration  of  Mr. 
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Gladstone's  intellectual  devel- 
opment and  his  way  of  thinking 
on  religious  questions,   a  way 
which  has  never  since  materi- 
ally altered,  the  book  has  little 
interest  for  the  world  just  now. 
It  effected  nothing  in  the  prog- 
ress  of    human    thought ;     it 
neither  advanced  nor  retarded 
anything;  but  it  gives   us   in 
the   clearest   style    an    under- 
standing   of   Mr.    Gladstone's 
peculiar     views.      Mr.     Glad- 
stone's  mind   has  been   from 
first  to  last  suffused  with   re- 
ligious faith,  and  also  with  faith 
in  the  practical  working  of  re- 
ligion.    At  the  time  when  he 
wrote  the  book  the  position  of 
the  English  Church  was  strong- 
ly assailed  both  from  the  side 
of  Roman  Catholicism  and  from 
the  side    of   rationalism.     No 
better  illustration  of  thisdouble- 
bladed  kind  of  assault  can  be 
found  than  in    the   history  of 
the   two    Newmans.     "Where 
is  the  truth  ?"  exclaims  Arthur 
Pendennis      in      Thackeray's 
novel,   discussing  some   ques- 
tion with  George  Warrington. 
**  Show  it  me !  I  see  it  on  both 
sides.    I  see  it  in  this  man  who 
worships  by  Act  of  Parliament 
and   is  rewarded    with    a   silk 
apron  and  five  thousand  a  year ; 
in  that  man  who,  driven  fatally 
by  the  remorseless  logic  of  his 
creed,    gives    up    everything, 
friends,  fame,  dearest  ties,  clos- 
est vanities,  the  respect  cf  an 
army  of   churchmen,  the  rec- 
ognized position  of   a  leader, 
and  passes  over,  truth-impelled, 
to  the  enemy  in  whose  ranks  he  is  ready 
to  serve  henceforth  as  a  nameless  private 
soldier ;  I  see  the  truth  in  that  man  as  I 
do  in  his  brother  whose  logic  drives  him 
to  quite  a  different  conclusion,  and  who, 
after  having  passed  a  life  in  vain  endeavors 
to  reconcile  an  irreconcilable  book,  flings 
it  at  last  down  in  despair,  and  declares 
with  tearful  eyes  and  hands  up  to  heaven 
his  revolt  and  recantation."     At  the  time 
when   "Pendennis"    was   written,  many 
readers,  more  especially  American  readers, 
might  have  fancied  that  Thackeray  was 


THE   RUINS   OF  THE    FIRST    HAWARDEN    CASTLE 

Built  in  the  rei^n  of  Henry  III.  (121f)-1272).  In  I2M  a  memorable  meetinK 
took  place  i%-ithin  its  walls  between  Simon  de  Montfort.  Earl  of  Leicester, 
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brooke.  (>f  their  cliildren.  Mrs.  Gladstone  alone  survives,  and  is  the  owner 
of  Hawarden.  From  a  photogrraph  taken  for  The  Outlook  by  Mr.  A.  P. 
Monger,  London. 

dealing  with  imaginary  figures,  types  of 
the  two  different  forms  of  revolt  against 
the  English  Church.  Now,  of  course, 
we  all  know  that  he  was  dealing  with  the 
then  real  and  living  figures  of  John  Henry 
Newman  and  his  brother  Francis  W.  New- 
man. These  two  figures  served  to  illus- 
trate admirably  the  kind  of  revolt  which 
from  two  different  quarters  set  in  against 
the  State  Church  of  England  about  that 
time.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  thoroughly  loyal 
to  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  a 
believer  still  in  the  possibility  of  her  tak- 
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ing  a  governing  part  in  English"  human 
affairs.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
for  him  that,  according  to  his  nature  and 
temperament,  he  would  have  preferred  any 
Church  to  no  Church  at  all,  any  religious 
sway  to  a  sway  without  religion.  His 
book,  therefore,  was  a  bold  effort  to  provie 
that  every  State  must  have  a  conscience, 
and  with  the  conscience  must  profess  a 
State  religion.  He  contended  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  still  in  a  condition 
to  expound  the  religion  of  the  State  and 
to  make  itself  the  guiding  power  of  the 
nation. 

Macaulay,  in  his  exuberant  rhetorical 
and  yet  practical  sort  of  way,  made  mince- 
meat of  the  whole  theory.  He  took  the 
view  of  the  political  essayist  and  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  patronized  Mr. 
Gladstone's  general  ideas.  He  compli- 
mented the  young  man  on  his  rising  abili- 
ties, spoke  hopefully  of  his  career,  and 
paid  him  some  compliments  on  his  style. 
But,  all  the  same,  he  proclaimed  the  prac- 
tical politician's  view  of  the  whole  theory, 
and  he  defied  any  one  to  explain  how  the 
State  was^  to  undertake  to  have  a  con- 
science, aconscience  of  a  purely  transcen- 
dental kind,  wholly  apart  from  the  chang- 
ing condition  of  things  and  the  new 
arrangements  demanded  by  new  diffi- 
culties. Time  has  in  its  rough  and  ready 
way  settled  the  whole  controversy  long 


since.  Few  men  in  any  civilized  country 
are  now  of  opinion  that  the  State  can 
endow  itself  with  a  conscience  which 
decides  in  advance  how  it  is  to  act  at  any 
wholly  unexpected  crisis.  Still,  there  are 
not  many  of  us  who  have  not  a  certain 
sentimental  affection  for  the  exalted 
theory  which  Mr.  Gladstone  formed  in 
those  early  days  concerning  the  duties 
and  capacities  of  a  State. 

Of  course  the  whole  principle  of  the 
theory  consisted  in  the  idea  of  a  paternal 
government.  Macaulay  detested  a  paternal 
government,  and  was  never  tired  of  saying 
harsh  and  contemptuous  things  about  it. 
It  is  really  the  old,  immemorial  contro- 
versy between  those  who  believe  that 
knowledge  comes  by  intuition  and  those 
who  believe  that  knowledge  comes  by 
experience.  Mr.  Gladstone  insisted  that 
the  Church  Establishment  must  be  main- 
tained in  England  "  because  the  govern- 
ment stands  with  us  in  a  paternal  relation 
to  the  people,  and  is  bound  in  all  things 
to  consider,  not  merely  their  existing 
tastes,  but  the  capabilities  and  ways  of 
their  improvement ;  because  it  has  both 
an  intrinsic  competency  and  external 
means  to  amend  and  assist  their  choice ; 
because  to  be  in  accordance  with  God's 
mind  and  will  it  must  have  a  religion, 
and  because  to  be  in  accordance  wMth  its 
conscience  that  religion  must  be  the  truth 
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as  held  by  it  under  the  most  solemn  and 
accumulated  responsibilities ;  because  this 
is  the  only  sanctifying  and  preserving 
principle  of  society,  as  well  as  to  the  in- 
dividual that  particular  benefit  without 
which  all  others  are  worse  than  valueless  ; 
we  must  disregard  the  din  of  political 
contention  and  the  pressure  of  worldly 
and  momentary  motives,  and,  in  behalf 
of  our  regard  to  man  as  well  as  of  our 
allegiance  to  God,  maintain  among  our- 
selves, where  happily  it  still  exists,  the 
union  between  the  Church  and  the  State." 
Mr.  Gladstone  pushed  his  opinions  at 
that  time  so  far  that  he  was  not  even 
intimidated  by  the  difficulties  which 
surrounded  the  existence  of  a  Protestant 


State  Church  in  Ireland.  But  he  is  per- 
fectly candid  in  his  admission  of  all  the 
difficulties,  and  I  cannot  forbear  from 
quoting  a  passage  which  showed  how  the 
mind  of  the  dreamer  was  never  allowed 
wholly  to  confuse  the  mind  of  the  prac- 
tical statesman.  **  The  Protestant  Legis- 
lature of  the  British  Empire,"  says  Mr. 
Gladstone,  **  maintains  in  the  possession 
of  the  Church  property  of  Ireland  the 
ministers  of  a  creed  professed,  according 
to  the  Parliamentary  enumeration  of  1835, 
by  one-ninth  of  its  population,  regarded 
with  partial  favor  by  scarcely  another 
ninth,  and  disowned  by  the  remaining 
seven.  And  not  only  does  this  anomaly 
meet  us  full  in  view,  but  we  have  also  to 
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consider  and  digest  the  fact  that  the 
maintenance  of  this  Church  for  near  three 
centuries  in  Ireland  has  been  contempo- 
raneous with  a  system  of  partial  and 
abusive  government,  varying  in  degree  of 
culpability,  but  rarely,  until  of  later  years, 
when  we  have  been  forced  to  look  at  the 
subject  and  to  feel  it,  to  be  exempted  in 
common  fairness  from  the  reproach  of 
gross  inattention  (to  say  the  very  least)  to 
the  interests  of  a  noble  but  neglected 
people.  But,  however  formidable  at  first 
sight  these  admissions,  which  I  have  no 
desire  to  narrow  or  to  qualify,  may  appear, 
they  in  no  way  shake  the  foregoing  argu- 
ments. They  do  not  change  the  nature  of 
truth,  and  her  capability  and  destiny  to 
benefit  mankind.  They  do  not  relieve 
government  of  its  responsibility,  if  they 
show  that  that  responsibility  was  once 
unfelt  and  unsatisfied.  They  place  the 
legislature  of  this  country  in  the  condition, 
as  it  were,  of  one  called  to  do  penance  for 
past  offenses ;  but  duty  remains  unaltered 
and  imperative,  and  abates  nothing  of  her 
demand  on  our  services.  It  is  undoubtedly 
competent,  in  a  constitutional  view,  to  the 
government  of  this  country  to  continue 


the  present  disposition  of  Church  property 
in  Ireland.  It  appears  not  too  much  to 
assume  that  our  Imperial  legislature  has 
been  qualified  to  take,  and  has  taken  in 
point  of  fact,  a  sounder  view  of  religious 
truth  than  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  in  their  destitute  and  uninstructed 
state.  We  believe  accordingly  that  that 
which  we  place  before  them  is,  whether 
they  know  it  or  not,  calculated  to  be 
beneficial  to  them,  and  that  if  they  know 
it  not  now  they  will  know  it  when  it  is 
presented  to  them  fairly.  Shall  we  then 
purchase  their  applause  at  the  expense 
of  their  substantial,  nay,  their  spiritual 
interests  ?" 

There  is  something  positively  touching 
in  the  ingenuousness,  the  sincere  sim- 
plicity, of  this  way  of  putting  the  question. 
The  Stale  knows  better  than  the  people 
what  the  people  ought  to  believe  in 
religious  matters,  and  therefore  the  State 
is  warranted  in  spending  the  money  of 
the  people  in  teaching  the  people  what 
the  State  thinks  they  ought  to  believe. 
The  Stale  in  a  constitutional  country 
means  the  sovereign,  the  administration, 
and,  above  all,  the  majority  for  the  time 
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in  the  Representative  Assembly.  Now, 
in  the  case  of  the  British  Empire  the 
sovereign  at  the  time  about  which  we  are 
writing,  or,  at  all  events,  just  before  it, 
was  William  the  Fourth.  The  Prime 
Minister  might  have  been  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  let  us  say,  or  Lord  Melbourne. 
The  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  elected  to  support  one  political  party 
or  the  other.  This,  then,  was  the  State 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  ideas 
at  that  time,  was  qualified  to  teach  the 
people  what  they  ought  to  believe  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.  It  seems  now  only  neces- 
sary to  set  forth  the  theory  in  order  to 
dispose  of  it.  But  the  interest  of  the 
theory  is  to  us  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
then  maintained,  sincerely  and  eloquently 
maintained,  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  way 
of  thinking  on  religious  questions  has 
never  altered  materially  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  book  on  the  State  in  its 
relations  with  the  Church.  I  do  not  know 
that  this  statement  of  mine  needs  any 
explanation,  but  perhaps  I  had  better  say 
that,  according  to  my  thinking,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  never  modified  the  conviction 
which  told  him  that  religion  in  some  form 
must  be  the  one  solid  basis  of  every  State. 
We  all  know  how  Mr.  Gladstone  afterwards 
came  to  modify  his  views  as  regards  the 


State  Church  in  Ireland.  When  we  come 
to  deal  with  that  subject,  it  will  be  easy 
to  vindicate  Mr.  Gladstone's  general  con- 
sistency. In  the  meantime  it  will  be 
enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone  con- 
demned the  Irish  State  Church,  not 
because  it  was  carrying  out  his  views  of 
its  purpose  and  its  duty,  but  because  it 
had  utterly  failed  to  fulfill  the  only  pur- 
pose which  could  possibly  warrant  its 
existence  as  a  Church  establishment  sus- 
tained by  the  money  of  the  State.  No 
one  supposes  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
at  any  time  have  desired  to  set  up  a  State 
Church  in  Bengal  because  he  considered 
that  the  English  State  was  more  likely  to 
know  all  about  the  truths  of  religion  than 
the  natives  of  that  Indian  province. 

Another  passage  from  Mr.  Gladstone's 
book  concerning  the  Irish  Church  may 
also  be  quoted.  **  It  does  indeed,''  Mr. 
Gladstone  goes  on  to  affirm,  "  so  happen 
that  there  are  also  powerful  motives  on 
the  other  side  concurring  with  that  which 
has  here  been  represented  as  paramount. 
In  the  first  instance,  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  establish  a  creed,  but  only  to 
main  tain  an  existing  legal  settlement  where 
our  constitutional  right  is  undoubted.  In 
the  second,  political  consideration  tends 
strongly  to  recommend  that  maintenance. 
A  common  form  of  faith  binds  the  Irish 
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Protestants  to  ourselves,  while  they,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  fast  linked  to  Ireland, 
and  thus  they  supply  the  most  natural 
bond  of  connection  between  the  countries. 
But  if  England,  by  overthrowing  their 
Church,  should  weaken  their  moral  posi- 
tion, they  would  be  no  longer  able,  per- 
haps no  longer  willing,  to  counteract  the 
desires  of  the  majority  tending  under  the 
direction  of  their  leaders  (however,  by  a 
wise  policy,  revocable  from  that  fatal 
course)  to  what  is  termed  national  in- 
dependence. Pride  and  fear  on  the  one 
hand  are  therefore  bearing  up  against 
more  immediate  apprehension  and  diffi- 
culty on  the  other.  And  with  some  men 
these  may  be  the  fundamental  considera- 
tions, but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such 
men  will  not  flinch  in  some  stage  of  the 
contest  should  its  aspect  at  any  moment 
become  unfavorable." 

Exactly.  There  is  just  where,  to  use  a 
colloquial  phrase,  the  trouble  comes  in. 
The  lofty  head  of  speculation,  to  quote 
some  famous  words,  has  to  bow  to  grovel- 
ing experience.  Statesmen  of  the  wisest 
class  will  not,  as  a  rule,  batter  their  heads 
against  stone  walls.  If  a  subject  people 
will  not  stand  the  imposition  of  a  State 
Church  which  does  not  belong  to  their 
faith  or  their  traditions  or  their  history, 
it  soon  comes  to  be  a  question  whether 
the  doctrine  is  to  be  thorough,  whether  it 
is  to  be  enforced  at  all  risks,  or  whether 
it  is  to  be  quietly  modified.  All  experi- 
ence tells  us  that,  sooner  or  later,  the 
doctrine  has  to  be  modified  or  that  civil, 
war  and  separation  must  result.  Mac- 
aulay  once  again  showed  himself  the 
practical  statesman,  the  thorough  man  of 
the  world,  when  he  laid  down  the  law  that 
the  essence  of  politics  is  compromise. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  still  too  younp:  in 
feeling,  and  still  too  completely  overborne 
by  that  religious  enthusiasm  which  has 
always  been  an  exalted  part  of  his  nature, 
to  accept  the  idea  of  compromise  where 
what  he  believed  great  and  fundamental 
truths  were  concerned.  Gradually  he 
came  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  states- 
man must  work  with  his  materials,  to 
perceive  the  truth  of  that  profound  saying 
of  Burke's  which  is  apt  to  be  misunder- 
stood at  a  first  reading,  and  has  only  to 
be  read  again  and  again  in  order  to  im- 
press its  thorough  wisdom  on  the  mind, 
that  the  human  system  which  is  founded 


on  the  heroic  virtues  is  doomed  to  failure 
and  even  to  corruption.  No  race  of  men 
can  always  or  long  be  in  the  mood  of 
heroic  virtue,  and  human  systems  that 
are  to  last  must  admit  some  compromise 
with  man's  weaknesses  and  occasional 
wrongheadedness  and  passion,  and  also 
with  men's  diversity  of  faith  where  relig- 
ious questions  are  concerned.  All  the 
same,  Mr.  Gladstone's  exalted  views  in 
his  book  on  the  relations  of  the  Church 
with  the  State  seem  to  me  to  shine  out 
with  a  peculiar  attractiveness  at  a  time 
and  among  a  set  of  men  with  whom  there 
was  so  little  profundity,  or  even  serious- 
ness, as  regards  religious  questions.  Of 
course  I  do  not  agree  with  his  views — I 
suppose  nobody  now  accepts  them.  To 
a  man  like  Lord  Melbourne  or  a  man  like 
Lord  Palmerston  they  would,  no  doubt, 
have  appeared  exquisitely  ridiculous.  But 
it  counts  to  me  a  good  deal  in  their 
favor  that  they  could  not  possibly  have 
appealed  to  the  feelings  of  men  like  Lord 
Melbourne  and  Lord  Palmerston.  Even 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  man  who  had  an 
earnestness  of  character  and  a  strength 
of  belief  far  beyond  anything  possessed 
by  Melbourne  or  Palmerston,  is  said,  on 
good  authority,  to  have  expressed  his 
wonder  that  a  man  like  Gladstone,  with 
such  a  career  before  him,  should  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  write  books.  This, 
however,  came  of  a  general  objection  to 
a  rising  statesman  throwing  away  his 
energy  on  the  writing  of  books,  and  not 
from  any  philosophical  or  theological 
objection  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  book  and  its  whole  history  are 
interesting  if  only  as  an  illustration  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  insatiable  ardor  for  intellectual 
work  of  various  kinds.  He  was  always 
looking  out  for  new  and  different  fields  of 
labor.  Goethe  was  not  content  to  be  a 
poet  and  a  novelist,  but  he  must  also  be  a 
naturalist  and  a  pioneer  of  the  theory  of 
evolution.  Gladstone  was  not  content 
with  being  an  oiator  and  a  statesman,  he 
must  also  be  a  theologian,  a  reverent  critic 
of  Homer  and  Dante,  and  a  translator  of 
Horace. 

CHAPTKR    VII.  -  f.LADSTONK's    MARRIAGE 

In  18J9  an  event  occurred  of  far  greater 
and  more  abiding  personal  interest  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  than  the  success  or  failure  of 
any  literary  work  could  possibly  have  been. 
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Gladstone  was  then,  as 
he  has  always  been  since, 
a  hard  and  constant 
reader.  He  had  at  this 
time  seriously  injured 
his  sight  by  persisting 
in  studying  too  much  by 
candle-light. 

His  physicians  recom- 
mended him  a  complete 
rest  somewhere   in   the 
south  of  Europe,  and  he 
decided  upon  spending 
the  winter  in  Rome.     In 
Rome  he  came  into  com- 
panionship with  his  old 
friend    Henry    Edward 
Manning,       afterwards 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Westminster,     and     in 
Manning's  company  he 
visited  Monsignor  Wise- 
man,    afterwards     Car- 
dinal  Wiseman,    whose 
appointment  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Westminster 
caused  such  a  commo- 
tion in  England.  Among 
the    visitors    in    Rome 
that  winter  were   Lady 
Glynne,   widow   of    Sir 
Stephen       Richard 
Glynne,    of    Hawarden 
Castle,  Flintshire,  Wales, 
and      Lady      Glynne's 
daughters.     Mr.    Glad- 
stone had  already  some 
knowledge     of     these 
ladies,  for  he  had  known  Lady  Glynne 's 
eldest  son  at  Oxford,  and  had  visited  him 
at  Hawarden  a  few  years  before  the  winter 
in  Rome.    The  result  of  the  visit  to  Rome 
was  that  Gladstone  became  attached  to 
and    engaged   to   Lady  Glynne's    elder 
daughter.   Miss  Catherine  Glynne.     On 
the  25th  of  July,  1839,  he  was  married  at 
Hawarden   to  Miss  Glynne,  and  at  the 
same  time  and  place  the  younger  daughter, 
Miss  Mary  Glynne,  was  married  to  George 
William,  the  fourth  Lord  Lyttelton.    Miss 
Catherine  Glynne,  now  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
was  sister  of  Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  and  in 
the  event  of  Sir  Stephen's  death  without 
offspring  the   Hawarden  Castle  and   its 
property  were  to  pass  to  her  on  behalf  of 
her  issue.     Sir  Stephen  Glynne  was  the 
last  baronet  of  his  name,  and  on  his  death, 


Gladstone's  marriage 

Marriage  of  Miss  Catherine  (Ilynne  to  Mr.  William  Ewart  (>Udstonc  and  of 
Miss  Mary  Glynne  to  George  William,  fourth  Lord  Lyttelton.  Hawarden  Church, 
July  25.  1859.    From  an  old  print. 

much  later  on,  Hawarden  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone.  Much 
of  Gladstone's  later  life  is  associated  in 
public  memory  with  Hawarden  Castle. 
We  think  of  him,  of  course,  first  of  all,  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  then,  perhaps,  in 
the  official  residence,  Downing  Street, 
London,  or  Carlton  House  Terrace ;  and 
more  lately  in  Hawarden  Castle. 

Without  in  the  least  degree  invading  the 
sacred  domain  of  a  great  man's  private 
life,  it  may  be  said  that  no  marriage  could 
possibly  have  been  more  happy  than  that 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone.  The  pair 
were  young  together,  became  mature 
together,  and  grew  old  together.  I  do  not 
merely  mean  to  say  that  they  passed  their 
lives  in  the  same  dwelling,  but  what  I  do 
mean  to  say  is  that  they  were  always  thor* 
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oughly  together  in  purpose  and  in  spirit, 
in  heart  and  in  soul.  There  never  could 
have  been  a  wife  more  absolutely  devoted 
to  her  husband  and  to  his  cause  than  Mrs. 
Gladstone.  There  was  something  un- 
speakably touching,  even  to  mere  and 
casual  observers  like  myself,  in  the  tender 
care  which  she  always  lavished  upon  him, 
a  care  which  advancing  years  seemed 
rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish.  One 
was  reminded  sometimes  of  the  saying  of 
Burke,  that  he  never  had  an  outside 
trouble  in  his  life  which  did  not  vanish  at 
the  sight  of  his  wife  when  he  crossed  the 
threshold  of  his  home.  Gladstone  had 
several  children.  Two  of  his  sons  were 
at  one  time  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  William  Henry,  the  eldest 
son,  has  long  since  passed  out  of  life. 
Herbert  Gladstone  is,  I  hope  and  fully 
believe,  destined  to  carry  on  the  renown 
of  the  name.  A  young  man,  whatever 
his  ability,  is  naturally  overshadowed  by 
the  fame  of  such  a  father  as  William 
Ewart  Gladstone.  Herbert  Gladstone  has 
kept  as  far  as  he  could  in  the  background, 
but  he  has  undoubted  capacity,  a  cool 
judgment,  a  clear  head,  and  a  ready  power 
in  debate,  while  he  has  a  voice  that  for 


penetrating  capacity  and  melodious  tone 
brings  back  sometimes  a  delightful  recol- 
lection of  his  father. 

Mr.  Gladstone  himself  made  quite  lately 
a  touching  allusion  to  his  connection  with 
Ha  warden  Castle.  It  came  about  in  this 
way.  In  March,  1896,  he  was  present  at 
the  opening  of  a  new  line  of  railway  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  North  Wales,  the  first 
sod  of  which  he  had  cut  in  the  October  of 
1893.  In  the  course  of  a  short  speech 
which  he  delivered  he  recalled  the  mem- 
ories of  his  boyhood  in  Liverpool,  and 
spoke  of  his  more  recent  connection  with 
North  Wales.  "  I  remember,"  he  said, 
"  when  as  a  little  boy  I  used  to  stroll  upon 
the  sands  of  the  Mersey,  now  occupied  for 
the  most  part  by  Liverpool  docks.  I  re- 
member how  we  used  to  look  across  the 
Mersey  upon  the  Hundred  of  Wirral,  and 
upon  the  Welsh  hills  beyond,  just  as  an 
Englishman  standing  upon  the  cliffs  of 
Dover  now  looks  across  into  Prance.  In 
point  of  fact,  that  is  a  feeble  illustration, 
because  France  is  now  far  more  familiar 
to  an  Englishman  standing  on  the  cliffs  of 
Dover  than  either  Cheshire  or  North 
Wales  was  to  the  inhabitant  of  Lancashire 
at  the  period  of  which  I  speak.    That  has 


SIR   THOMAS   ACLAND 
Gladstone's  triend  at  Christchurch.  Oxford,  and  through  life. 


LORD   LYTTELTON 
Gladstone's  friend  and  brother-in-law. 


From  Portraits  dating  1850-1860. 
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all  been  changed  by  a  long,  a  hard,  and 
a  manful  struggle,  and  a  hard,  stand-up 
fight  between  the  great  companies  on  the 
one  side  and  the  promoters  of  this,  to  all 
appearance,  comparatively  limited  enter- 
prise on  the  other.  The  good  sense  and 
the  right  and  the  true  interests  of  the 
people  have  been  with  you.  You  have 
struggled  and  you  have  won.  I  rejoice  in 
it.  You  were  good  enough  to  connect  my 
name  and  the  name  of  my  wife  with  this 
enterprise,  but  we  have  no  other  merit 
than  that  of  simply  having  borne  such 
testimony  as  we  could  to  the  true  and  the 
right.  It  is  quite  true  that  this  enterprise 
has  for  me  a  particular  interest.  In 
Liverpool,  which  may  be  considered  one 
of  its  termini,  I  first  drew  the  breath  of 
life  and  saw  the  light  of  heaven.  With 
Hawarden,  if  it  please  God,  my  last  ac- 
quaintance with  the  light  and  with  the  air 
is  likely  to  be  connected.  These  two  places 
are  of  great  interest  to  me.  I  take  them 
now  simply  as  symbols  of  the  connection 
which  it  was  desirable  to  establish." 
In  1841  the  Liberal  administration  w^$ 


getting  into  trouble.  The  revenue  was 
falling  and  the  budget  showed  a  very 
serious  deficit,  something  like  two  millions 
sterling.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  his  usual 
astuteness,  saw  that  the  time  had  come  for 
turning  the  Liberals  out  of  office.  Lord 
John  Russell,  as  representing  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons,  brought 
forward  various  proposals  for  an  alteration 
in  the  adjustment  of  taxes  so  as  to  restore 
the  equilibrium  of  finance.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  opposed  these  measures  successfully, 
and  at  last  brought  forward  a  direct  motion 
declaring  want  of  confidence  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  rested  this  declaration  on 
the  whole  financial  policy  of  the  Liberals. 
The  vote  was  carried  by  a  majority,  but 
only  a  majority  of  one.  The  one  was 
enough.  Nothing  was  left  to  the  Govern- 
ment but  to  dissolve  Parliament  and  to 
appeal  to  the  country  at  a  general  election. 
The  result  of  the  election  was  disastrous 
to  the  Liberals.  The  Tories  came  back 
with  a  large  majority.  According  to  the 
custom  of  those  days,  the  Liberals  still 
retained  office  after  the  declaration  of  the 
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BARON   BUNSEN 

The  German  statesman,  author, 
and  friend  of  Gladstone. 


polls,  and  pre- 
sented themselves 
to  the  House  of 
Commons  as  an 
administration. 
The  usage  then 
and  until  much 
later  was  that  a 
Government,  al- 
though outvoted 
and  defeated  at  a 
general  election, 
should  retain 
office  until  form- 
ally expelled  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  formal  expulsion  soon 
came.  The  debate  on  the  Address,  pro- 
longed over  three  nights  and  finishing  at 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  28th 
of  August,  1841,  left  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment in  a  minority  of  91.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  immediately  sent  for  by  the  Queen, 
and  undertook  to  form  a  Ministry.  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  been  once  more  returned 
for  Newark,  and  was,  of  course,  invited  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  join  the  new  adminis- 
tration. 

It  has  often  been  stated,  I  do  not  know 
with  what  truth,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
very  anxious  to  become  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland — in 
other  and  less  technical  terms,  Irish  Secre- 
tary. Many  great  English  statesmen,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  himself  among  the  rest,  began 
their  public  career,  or  at  least  the  more 
responsible  part  of  it,  in  the  office  of  Irish 
Secretary.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  however, 
appears  to  have  thoroughly  understood 
that  the  first  tendency  of  Gladstone's 
genius  was  towards  finance.  He,  there- 
fore, appointed  him  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Master  of  the  Mint. 
Mr.  George  Russell  cites  an  interesting 
description  given  by  the  late  Baron  Bun- 
sen  of  a  dinner  about  this  time,  at  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  present,  on.  the  occa- 
sion of  the  then  King  of  Prussia's  birth- 
day. "  Never,"  says  Baron  Bunsen,  "was 
heard  a  more  exquisite  speech ;  it  flowed 
like  a  gentle  and  translucent  stream.  .  .  . 
We  drove  back  to  town  in  the  clearest  star- 
light, Gladstone  continuing  with  jjun  aba  ted 
animation  to  pour  forth  his  harmonious 
thoughts  in  melodious  tones;''  At  that 
time  Mr.  Gladstone  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  scheme  for  the  setting  up  of  an 
Anglican  Bishopric  at  Jerusalem.     Baron 


Bunsen  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  his  time.  Of  poor  parentage  and 
obscure  birth,  he  made  himself  famous  as 
a  linguist  and  a  scientific  scholar.  The 
**  Edinburgh  Review  "  said  of  him  that  he 
"  was  endowed  by  nature  with  the  warmest 
and  broadest  sympathies.  His  knowledge 
was  vast  and  varied.  To  no  field  of  intel- 
lectual research  was  he  a  stranger."  He 
was  for  some  twenty  years  Secretary  to 
the  Prussian  Embassy  at  Rome,  and  at 
the  time  when  we  met  him  in  the  com- 
pany of  Mr.  Gladstone  he  had  just  been 
appointed  Prussian  Ambassador  to  Eng- 
land. He  had  a  great  love  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal as  well  as  of  classical  history,  and 
between  him  and  Mr.  Gladstone  tl^ere 
would,  of  course,  have  been  a  natural 
sympathy.  "He  acquired,"  says  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review,"  "a  position  and  an 
influence  in  English  society  which  had 
never  before  been  possessed  by  a  German 
diplomatist."  There  is  something  charm- 
ing in  these  few  lines  of  description  of 
that  return  to  London  "in  the  clearest 
starlight  with  Mr.  Gladstone  pouring  forth 
his  harmonious  thoughts  in  melodious 
tones."  .His  new  office  was  exactly  the 
position  for  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
suited.  There  was  a  revised  tariff  in  1842 
which  abolished  or  else  greatly  lessened 
duties  in  the  case  of  twelve  hundred 
articles  liable  to  be  taxed.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone took  the  leading  part  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  new  tariff,  and,  of  course,  not 
only  in  its  preparation  but  in  its  expo- 
sition and  its  defense.  Then  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  he  displayed  his  extraordi- 
nary powers  as  a  financier  and  as  a 
Parliamentary  debater.  He  had  to  go 
through  every  minutest  detail  of  his " 
scheme  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
had  to  answer  every  objection,  to  clear  up 
every  misunderstanding,  to  reply  again 
and  again  on  the  same  question  until  he 
had  fully  impressed  his  meaning  on  the 
intelligence  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  showed  the  most  minute  acquaintance 
with  every  part  of  the  country's  commerce. 
He  proved  himself  practically  acquainted 
with  even  the  smallest  details  of  its  com- 
mercial business,  and  the  whole  House  at 
once  recognized  in  him  a  master  of 
financial  statesmanship.  All  contempo- 
rary writers  unite  in  bearing  testimony  to 
the  extraordinary  impression  he  produced 
on  the  House  of  Commons.     For  it  has 
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to  be  observed  that  a  man  might  have 
had  all  the  commercial  knowledge,  and 
all  the  mastery  of  facts,  and  all  the  skill  of 
argument,  and  yet  not  have  been  a  fas- 
cinating Parliamentary  orator.  But  this 
was  what  Mr.  Gladstone  then  and  forever 
after  proved  himself  to  be.  Tariffs  and 
taxation  and  commercial  comparisons  are 
generally  considered  somewhat  dry  and 
tiresome  subjects.     Even  those  who  want 


to  know  all  about  them  will  listen  some- 
times to  their  careful  exposition  only 
because  they  want  to  <^el  the  knowledge 
and  have  to  listen  while  it  is  being  ex- 
pounded. Hut  Mr.  Gladstone  could  make 
the  dry  bones  of  tlnance  to  live.  He 
could  brighten  the  dullest  financial  sub- 
ject with  what  might  almost  be  called  the 
musical  touch  of  genius.  That  was  the 
quality  which  he  then  for  the  first  time 
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displayed  in  full  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  this  way  he  was  like  Peel. 
People,  indeed,  then  began  to  speak  of 
him  as  a  "  pony  Peel."  In  after  years  the 
public  began  to  recognize  that  the  pupil 
had  surpassed  the  master.  From  the  time 
of  the  debates  on  the  revised  tariff  it  was 
quite  evident  that  Gladstone  was  the  great 
coming  financial  minister.  It  was  evident, 
too,  that  he  was  the  great  coming  Parlia- 
mentary orator.  His  adipission  to  the 
Cabinet  was  only  a  question  of  oppor- 
tunity. All  the  time,  however,  he  still 
kept  up  his  studies  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, his  readings  in  the  great  classic 
poets,  and  his  mterest  in  all  questions 
that  concerned  education  and  social  im- 
provement. From  some  of  his  letters 
written  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  thus 
impressing  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
rising  financial  statesman  of  England  one 
might  almost  be  led  to  believe  that  he  was 
thinking  nothing  about  finance,  that  tariffs 
and  duties  were  matters  of  no  concern  to 
him,  and  that  he  was  wholly  absorbed  in 
patristic  literature  or  in  the  mediaeval 
schools  of  philosophy  or  in  the  art  of 
the  Renaissance  or  in  the  marvels  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  potteries.  Noth- 
ing that  was  interesting  came  amiss  to 
him.  He  was  as  fond  of  receiving  as  of 
giving  out  information.  He  delighted  in 
meeting  any  stranger  who  could  give  him 
some  new  idea  or  some  new  suggestion. 
Life  must  have  been  radiantly  happy  for 
him  at  that  time,  when,  with  all  the  world 
to  interest  him,  he  must  have  had  the 
consciousness  that  with  him  a  great  politi- 
cal career  was  just  about  to  begin.  We 
shall  see  before  long  how  ready  he  was, 
on  a  point  of  conscience,  to  risk  the 
chances  of  that  career. 

In  1843  Mr.  Gladstone  obtained  for  the 
first  time  a  place  in  the  Cabinet.  His 
reputation  had  been  growing  so  steadily 
that  every  one  took  it  for  granted  that  his 
elevation  to  Cabinet  rank  was  only  a 
question  of  opportunity,  and  that  the  first 
time  the  vacancy  occurred  the  position 
would  be  offered  to  him.  So,  indeed, 
the  event  proved.  Lord  Ripon  resigned 
his  place  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  became  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control— a  Board  established  by  Pitt 
to  control  the  affairs  of  India — and  Mr. 
Gladstone  succeeded  him  in  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and    became   a    member    of    the 


Cabinet  His  cotifs6  n6W  seemed  to  be 
clearly  marked  out.  He  had  attained  the 
position  which  every  one  had  long  be- 
lieved him  destined  to  occupy,  and  there 
was  nothing  for  him  but  to  go  on  rising 
and  rising  step  by  step.  He  had  never 
pushed  himself,  he  had  never  spoken  in 
the  House  when  there  was  not  a  genuine 
occasion  for  him  to  speak.  He  had  kept 
himself  in  the  background,  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  for  a  man  of  such  gifts  to  be  kept 
in  the  background ;  his  success  had  not 
been  a  sudden  blaze,  but  rather  a  steady 
growth  of  light.  Now,  however,  that  he 
seemed  to  have  found  his  place,  he  was  sud- 
denly compelled  to  abandon  it.  No  outer 
force  of  compulsion  was  applied  to  him,  but 
the  working  of  his  own  conscience  dictated 
and  enforced  the  step  he  was  to  take. 
In  the  earlier  days  of  the  session  of  1845 
Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  to  advance  a 
certain  way  towards  the  propitiation  of 
Irish  public  opinion.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  had  this  course  strongly  pressed  upon 
him  for  some  time  by  the  Irish  National 
Representatives  and  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic priesthood  of  Ireland.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  establish  certain  non-sectarian 
colleges  in  Ireland,  and  also  to  increase 
the  grant  to  the  College  of  Maynooth,  a 
college  intended  for  the  exclusive  educa- 
tion of  Roman  Catholics  and  especially 
for  the  education  of  Roman  Catholic 
priests.  The  College  had  had  a  small 
grant  for  a  considerable  time,  which  was 
given  chiefly  with  the  hope  of  encourag- 
ing Irish  students  for  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood to  remain  at  home  and  get  their 
teaching  there  instead  of  seeking  it,  as  so 
many  of  them  had  had  to  seek  it,  in  France 
and  Italy  and  Spain.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
no  enemy  to  the  Maynooth  grant,  or  even 
to  its  increase,  as  he  afterwards  proved. 
But  he  thought  that  the  proposals  of  the 
Government  put  him  into  a  position  of 
much  conscientious  difficulty.  Was  he 
to  pledge  himself  to  support  the  measure 
which  he  had  not  yet  fully  considered,  or 
was  he  simply  to  retain  his  place  in  the 
Cabinet,  as  so  many  another  man  would 
have  done,  and  let  the  Prime  Minister 
have  his  way,  or  wr*s  he  to  retire  from 
the  Government  altogether  ?  Now,  there 
is  a  strong  objection  felt  in  England  to 
any  member  of  a  Government  who  sud- 
denly retires  from  it  because  of  what  the 
ruder  public  opinion  regards  as  over-con- 
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scientious  scruples.  A  man  who  takes  some  curious  scruple,  you  are  going  to 
such  a  course  is  very  apt  to  find  himself  kick  over  the  traces  and  get  out  of  the 
left  in  almost  complete  isolation.  "  You  administration  altogether." 
can't  count  on  him,"  practical  statesmen  Gladstone,  however,  remained  quite 
say.  "  You  don*t  know  at  what  critical  firm.  The  opinions  that  other  men  re- 
moment  he  may  find  that  his  conscience  garded  as  mere  fastidious  scruples  were 
is  troubling  him,  and  that  he  is  bound  to  sacred  principles  to  him.     He  remained 


abandon  his  post  and  go  apart  into  a 
comer  and  think  the  whole  thing  over  in 
the  depths  of  his  moral  consciousness." 
To  be  considered  eccentric  or  quixotic  is 
almost  fatal  to  a  rising  administrator  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  the  prin- 


fixed  in  his  intention,  and  he  explained 
his  feelings  very  fully  and  candidly.  He 
intended,  he  said,  to  resign  his  place  in 
the  administration — his  first  place  in  the 
Cabinet — but  he  firmly  declared  that  his 
resignation  of  office  was  not  necessarily 


ciple  of  what  is  called  common  sense  is     to  be  followed  by  an  opposition  to  the 
encouraged  in  a  domination  which  highly     scheme  of  the  Government  of  which  he 


wrought  tempera- 
ments and  intellects 
sometimes  find  it  im- 
possible to  endure. 
Many  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's  closest 
friends  strongly 
urged  him  to  con- 
quer his  scruples 
and  to  remain  in  the 
Cabinet.  One  of 
those  who  gave  him 
this  advice  was 
Archdeacon  Man- 
ning, who  had  not 
then  passed  over  to 
the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Archdea- 
con Manning  point- 
ed out  to  him  that 
his  influence  in  the 
Cabinet  would  be 
of  immense  service 
to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  that 
his  withdrawal  from 
office  could  not  fail  to  do  damage  to 
its  interests.  The  same  sort  of  advice 
was  given  to  him  by  other  friends,  each 
from  his  own  different  point  of  view. 
"  If  you  leave  the  Government  just  now," 
said  one,  "on  this  particular  question, 
you  are  committed  to  oppose  them  on 
this  particular  question  when  it  comes 
to  be  discussed  as  a  Government  meas- 
ure; and  there  you  are — your  time  and 
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was  no  longer  to  be 
a  member.  "  My 
whole  purpose  was," 
he  explained  in  a 
letter,  *' to  place  my- 
self in  a  position 
in  which  I  should 
be  free  to  consider 
my  course  without 
being  liable  to  any 
just  suspicion  on 
the  ground  of  per- 
sonal interest.  It  is 
not  profane  if  I  now 
say,  '  With  a  great 
price  obtained  I  this 
freedom.*  The  po- 
litical association  in 
which  I  stood  was 
to  me,  at  the  time, 
the  alpha  and  omega 
of  public  life.  The 
Government  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was 
believed  to  be  of  im- 
movable strength. 
My  place,  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  was  at  the  very  kernel  of  its  most 
interesting  operations,  for  it  was  in  prog- 
ress from  year  to  year,  with  continually 
waxing  courage,  towards  the  emancipa- 
tion of  industry,  and  therein  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  another  great  and 
blessed  work  of  public  justice.  Giving 
up  what  I  highly  prized,  ...  I  felt 
myself    open    to    the    charge    of    being 


your  gifts   as   a    financial    administrator     opinionated  and  wanting  in  deference  to 


all  thrown  away  on  a  mere  matter  of 
religious  agitation."  "  Think,"  said  others 
again,  "how  much  we  all  expected  of 
you  in  the  way  of  genuine  social  and 
educational  reform,  and  now,  because  of 


really  great  authorities,  and  I  could  not 
but  know  that  I  should  inevitably  be 
regarded  as  fastidious  and  fanciful,  fitter 
for  a  dreamer,  or  possibly  a  schoolman, 
than  for  the  active  purposes  of  public  life 
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in  a  busy  and  a  moving  age."  These 
words  reveal  the  whole  nature  of  the  man. 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  a  Cabinet  member  of  his  great 
friend's  administration.  But  although  he 
resigned  his  place,  he  nevertheless  sup- 
ported the  increased  grant  to  the  College 
of  Maynooth  by  voice  and  vote.  Had  he 
been  a  man  of  less  original  power  and 
genius,  such  a  course  of  action  might 
have  rendered  him  hopeless  for  his  whole 
life  as  a  leading  member  of  any  possible 
administration.  Being  a  statesman  of 
supreme  genius  and  command,  he  had,  of 
course,  to  be  put  later  on  into  a  position 
befitting  his  political  and  financial  capac- 
ity. But  what  I  especially  wish  to  direct 
attention  to  is  the  fact  that  Gladstone 
was  not  at  that  time  by  any  means  regarded 
as  a  statesman  of  such  supreme  political 
and  financial  genius.  He  was  accepted 
as  a  very  rising  man,  who  was  almost  sure 
to  become  before  long  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  But  he  was  not  regarded  as 
what  Lord  Palmerston  once  called  "  the 
inevitable  man  ;"  and  there  was  no  reason 
why,  if  he  had  made  a  political  mistake 
and  shown  an  over-fastidious  mind,  he 
should  not  have  passed,  as  others  had 
done,  out  of  the  running  for  high  adminis- 
trative office.  Men  had  not  then  in  Eng- 
land imported  from  the  political  life  of  the 
United  States  the  epithet  "  a  crank."  But 
the  reality  of  the  description  was  quite 
understood.  They  had  in  Parliament 
then,  as  we  have  now,  many  cranks,  and 
to  be  a  crank  is  to  be  a  failure.  It  might 
have  been  thought  at  that  time,  which  had 
not  the  experience  of  our  time,  that  Will- 
iam Ewart  Gladstone  was  going  to  turn 
out  a  mere  crank,  when  for  his  scruples 
about  the  Maynooth  grant  he  resigned  his 
place  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  the  adiminis- 
tration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  direct  the  especial 
attention  of  my  readers  to  this,  as  it  now 
seems,  quite  unimportant  episode  in  the 
career  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  necessary 
to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  this  is  the 
beginning  of  one  chapter  of  illustration  of 


Mr.  Gladstone's  character  as  a  statesman 4 
If  we  do  not  understand  him  by  this  reve- 
lation of  his  nature  and  his  temperament, 
we  shall  never  understand  him  at  all. 
The  whole  question  then  at  issue  has  been 
long  since  settled,  and  is  all  but  forgotten. 
As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Gladstone  actually 
supported  the  Government  in  the  measure 
brought  in  to  increase  the  grant  to  the 
College  of  Maynooth.  He  spoke  at  some 
length  in  support  of  the  increased  grant. 
Then  why  did  he  resign  his  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  because  a  measure  was  to  be  in- 
troduced which  on  its  introduction  he  cor- 
dially supported  ?  Here  we  get  at  a  study 
of  the  character  of  the  man.  He  had  not 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  when  it  was  submitted  to  the  Cabinet. 
He  could  not  pledge  himself  to  support  it 
and  to  speak  for  it.  He  thought  it  quite 
likely  that  it  would  commend  itself  to  his 
maturer  judgment — and,  at  all  events,  he 
told  all  his  friends  that  he  had  not  the  least 
idea  of  pledging  himself  to  vote  against  it 
— but  he  could  not  just  then  see  his  way, 
and  he  preferred  not  to  take  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  measure,  of  which  up  to  the 
time  of  its  expected  introduction  he  had 
not  been  able  to  make  up  his  mind  alto- 
gether to  approve. 

Just  think  what  an  absurdity  this  must 
have  seemed  to  the  hack  ministerialist  of 
the  time !  Fancy  what  the  Tapers  and 
Tadpoles,  the  Wishies  and  Washies  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  novels,  would  have  thought  of 
it !  Only  fancy — this  young  fellow,  Glad- 
stone, who  has  just  got  into  the  Cabinet, 
already  feeling  scruples  of  conscience 
about  obeying  the  dictation  of  his  chief, 
and  actually  giving  up  his  place  in  the 
Government  just  because  his  own  absurd 
conscience  doesn't  quite  see  its  way  in 
that  particular  direction !  Well,  at  all 
events,  there  is  one  comfort — we  have 
heard  the  last  of  this  young  Gladstone  1 
Nobody  will  ever  offer  him  a  seat  in  a 
Ca'binet  again!  Sensible  men  can't  do 
with  fellows  of  that  kind.  He  seemed  a 
coming  man — and  now  he's  gone  ! 

[  To  be  continued  in  the  Magazine  Number  for  March] 
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DR.   EGGLESTdN't  BOOK-PLATE 


The  publi- 
cation of  the 
first  volume 
of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Eggle- 
ston's  "His- 
tory of  Life 
in  the  United 
States  "  is  in 
many  respects  so  important  and  interest- 
ing an  event  in^  recent  literary  history 
that  the  editors  of  The  Outlook  have  felt 
prompted  to  ask  Dr.  Eggleston  to  tell  the 
readers  of  The  Outlook,  in  a  very  in- 
formal way,  something  about  himself  and 
the  growth  of  this  historical  project  and 
the  methods  of  the  historical  writer  and 
student.  Dr.  Eggleston  kindly  consented 
to  an' interview  with  one  of  the  staff  of 
The  Outlook,  the  report  of  which  will  be 


read,  we  are  confident,  with  more  interest 
because  it  is  so  informal  and  familiar  in 
style.     Dr.  Eggleston  said : 

Joshua's  Rock  is  near  my  place  on  Lake 
George — we  called  our  post-office  this  to 
perpetuate  a  historic  name.  It  is  on  Dun- 
ham's Bay.  The  "  Rock  "  got  its  name 
from  a  noted  old  trapper  about  whom  there 
were  a  great  many  legends.  Before  we 
built  there  it  was  used  as  a  picnic  ground. 
When  we  went  there  in  1881,  the  region 
had  been  unoccupied  for  many  years. 
In  building  my  library  chimney  I  puX  in 
bricks  from  an  old  house  that  had  stood 
there — small,  flat  bricks  of  ancient  make. 
In  digging  the  cellar  for  the  library  we 
found  rude  stone  implements,  and  with 
them  fragments  of  human  bones. 

I  succeeded  Justin  McCarthy  on  the 
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DR.   EGGLESTON*S   BIRTHPLACE,   VEVAY,    INDIANA 


"  Independent."  When  I  came  on  the  "  In- 
dependent ''  from  the  West,  Mr.  McCarthy 
was  literary  editor,  and  my  only  acquaint- 
ance with  him  was  at  the  time  of  his  surren- 
der of  h  is  desk  to  me.  Dr.  Ward  was  office 
editor  when  I  was  superintending  editor. 
He  had  been  religious  editor  and  I  liter- 
ary editor,  and  when  Theodore  Tilton 
and  Oliver  Johnson  left  the  paper,  we 
took  the  two  chief  places.  I  had  been 
here  only  seven  months  from  the  West, 
and  this  promotion  was  rather  sudden. 


if  I  go  back,  and  if  I  stay  here 
I  cannot  do  any  more  than 
die,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  die 
if  I  can  help  it.*'  It  took  us 
ten  days  to  go  from  St.  Louis 
to  St.  Paul  on  the  steamer 
"  Ben  Bolt." 

At  least  10,000  people  went 
to  Minnesota  that  year,  I  suph 
pose.  There  were  no  railroads. 
Traveling  was  by  boat  or 
wagon.  I  went  home  in  the 
fall  of  '56  entirely  recovered, 
but  broke  down  again  the  next 
year,  and  went  back  and  stayed 
until  '66.  This  experience  is 
an  advantage  now  in  writing 
history.  I  have  kno^vn  colonial 
life,  having  been  among  peo- 
ple thrown  together  suddenly 
from  different  regions,  people 
of  different  manners  and  dia- 
lect. I  can  imagine  in  the 
colonies  the  same  collision  and 
the  same  contact  with  Indian 
life.  I  was  once  telling  Park- 
man  of  these  things  and  of  my 
life  in  Virginia.  He  said, 
"You  are  the  only  man  in 
America  that  can  write  a  his- 
tory of  life  in  the  United 
States ;  you  are  the  only  man 
who  has  seen  so  many  forms 
of  our  life."  This  was  very 
nice  for  him  to  say  to  a  be- 
ginner in  history.  On  the  frontier  you 
have  to  live  with  all  kinds  of  men. 


The  last  time  I  visited  Minnesota  I 
did  not  know  anybody  but  a  few  old 
friends.  I  was  a  fifty-sixer.  I  went  to 
Minnesota  at  eighteen  years  of  age  to  die 
of  consumption.  The  steamboat  captain 
entreated  me  before  I  got  oiT  to  get  on 
the  first  steamboat  and  go  back.  "  There 
is  no  hope  for  you,  young  man ;  you  might 
just  as  well  go  back."     "  No,  I  shall  die 


The  trouble  with  some  historians  is 
that  they  seem  to  want  to  take  a  compos- 
ite view  that  represents  the  average 
opinion  of  the  scholarly  public  in  their 
time,  instead  of  their  own  convictions. 
A  composite  view  is  always  undefined 
and  hazy.  The  literary  man  who  writes 
history,  from  mere  force  of  his  training, 
sees  the  facts  through  the  medium  of  his 
own  thought, experience,and  temperament. 

Bonner  said  to  me  once  about  the 
"  Ledger" — Bonner  had  not  a  bit  of  liter- 
ature in  him,  but  he  always  kept  the 
"Ledger"  free  from  moral  offenses — "The 
way  I  do  that  thing  is  this :  When  I  was 
a  boy  I  used  to  go  to  a  Scotch  prayer- 
meeting  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I  remember 
one  very  good  little  old  woman  in  a 
brown  silk  hood,  who  always  sat  in  one 
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place — she  was  my  ideal  of  goodness.  I 
always  ask  myself  whether  what  I  put  in 
would  offend  that  little  old  woman  in  the 
brown  silk  hood." 

You  know  Macaulay  was  very  much 
abused  for  saying  that  he  would  not  be 
content  if  his  history  was  less  interesting 
than  a  novel. 

Mrs.  Eggleston's  idea  of  my  works  is 
that  they  have  all  been  of  the  same  gen- 
eral plan ;  they  have  all  been  studies  of 
life.  In  the  preface  to  the  "  Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,"  Library  Edition — no,  it 
was  in  something  I  wrote  for  the  "  Forum" 
— I  said  if  my  books  were  brought  to  me 
from  another  person,  I  should  say  that 
what  distinguished  them  specially  was 
that  these  characters  were  all  treated  in 
I  heir  relation  to  social  conditions — some- 
thing of  which  I  was  quite  unconscious 
at  the  time;  they  were  forerunners  of 
my  historic  studies,  a  result  perhaps  of 
my  early  life,  which  was  diversified.  In 
my  early  life  I  rapidly  changed  from 
one  social  environment  to  another.  For 
instance,  I  lived  in  town  and  in  the  coun- 
try, and  on  account  of 
ill  health  was  sent  to 
the  backwoods  of  Indi- 
ana, and  in  the  back 
country  I  saw  many 
survivals.  The  cooking 
was  done  by  large  fire- 
places with  great  and- 
irons. The  dye-kettle 
stood  on  the  hearth. 
Spinning,  dyeing,  and 
weaving  were  all  done 
in  the  house.  Then  I 
went  to  Virginia  and 
was  domesticated  —  a 
boy  transplanted  from 
a  new  free  State  to  an 
old  slave  State.  There 
the  country  life  and 
prejudices  of  English 
squires  were  preserved. 
The  planters  would 
not  have  embarked  in 
trade  for  anything.  In 
the  mind  of  a  boy  with 
any  observation  at  all 
these  changes  must 
have  produced  many 
comparisons.  1  had  to 
learn  even  a  new  set 


of  table  manners  on  going  to  Virginia. 
Then,  within  twelve  months,  I  was  on  the 
Minnesota  frontier,  driving  oxen  and 
carrying  chain  in  a  surveying  party.  That 
preparation,  quite  as  much  as  any  natural 
bent,  gave  me  the  tendency  to  write  a 
history  of  life. 

I  am  asked  how  I  came  to  write  this 
history.  The  external  facts  (which  are 
all  I  care  to  give — the  intimate  relation 
to  a  man's  life  he  does  not  care  to 
give)  were  that  in  1879,  when  I  was 
broken  in  health  and  starting  for  Europe 
— broken  up  in  plans  of  life — I  was 
talking  to  Roswell  Smith  in  Scribner's 
store,  and  Mr.  Smith,  with  his  usual 
generosity,  which  I  do  not  mind  telling 
about,  told  me  that  his  purse  was  at  my 
disposal — an  offer  of  which  I  did  not  need 
to  take  advantage.  I  told  him  of  my 
unwillingness  to  continue  writing  novels 
— that  I  did  not  want  to  make  a  profes- 
sion of  it.  Roswell  Smith  said,  "  Why  do 
you  not  connect  your  name  with  a  great 
historical  work  ?"  At  the  moment  it  did 
not  make  much  impression  on  me,  but  in  a 
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long  voy^e  to  Europe,. in  which  sleep  was 
impossiWi^^T-^  winter' voyage  and  stormy 
— this  4i^e>tion  recurred  to  me,  and 
when  I  go?^tO  England — and  to  France  a, 
few  days  later— the  purpose  became  fixed. 
I  was  not  interested  in  politics  or  wars, 
but  felt  that  I  should  like  to  write  a  his- 
tory of  life  in  the  United  States,  finding 
suggestions  in  the  modem  school  of  French 
historians.  Our  history  has  latitude  and 
not  longitude,  and  it  is  impossible  to  bring 
it  into  QBeness  if  it  is  treated  after  the 
manner,  say,  in  which  Green  writes  Eng- 
lish history.  In  January,  1880,  while 
still  too  ill  even  to  write  my  own  letters,  I 
began  to  wander  up  and  down  the  quays 
and  buy  books. 

Yes,  Thierry's  work,  which  I  was  in- 
troduced to  by  an  article  of  John  Stuart 
Mill's  on  the  new  school  of  French  histo- 
rians  of  that  time,  was  written  more  than 
half  a  century  ago.  That  article  of  MilPs 
cites  Thierry  and  Michelet  and  some 
others.  It  led  me  to  read  the  "Tiers  fitat," 
which  I  found  a  very  interesting  study ; 
and  still  more  interesting,  I  think,  is  the 
introduction  which  fills  three-fourths  of 
the  first  volume  of  his  "  R^citsdes  Mero- 
vingiens."  In  that  introduction  he  ana- 
lyzes the  prejudices  in  the  French  nation 
which  modified  the  writing  of  history.  It 
was  not  until  near  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  I  think,  that  the  French  even 
came  to  admit  that  the  Franks  were  Ger- 
mans. 

I  met  the  group  you  speak  of,  Creigh- 
ton,  Church,  Robertson  Smith,  Acton, 
Gamett,  and  others,  at  Mr.  Bryce's  one 
evening  when  they  were  planning  the 
"  English  Historical  Review,'*  and  I  was 
asked  to  give  views  as  to  its  relations  to 
the  American  public.  Dr.  Creighton,  now 
Bishop  of  London,  turned  on  me  in  his 
peremptory  way  and  asked  me  what  circu- 
lation the  Review  would  have  in  America. 
I  said,  perhaps  250  copies.  I  could  not 
say  more,  but  no  one  present  could  receive 
so  low  an  estimate.  Dr.  Creighton  came 
to  this  country  afterwards,  and  I  asked  a 
friend  of  his  how  many  subscribers  he  had 
in  America.     He  said  eighty. 

Dean  Church  was  there — one  of  the 
most  interesting,  modest  men  I  have  ever 
met  Only  in  answer  to  questions  could 
he  be  brought  to  say  anything — he  was 


one  of  those  lovely  reticent  men,  who, 
one  feels,  have  all  the  feminine  qualities. 
A  small  man  whom  I  knew  only  as  Smith 
was  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  occasion. 
I  said,  after  a  while.  There  cannot  be,two 
such  Smiths  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  alertness  of  his  mind  was  amazing ; 
he  could  answer  every  question  that 
arose ;  cost  of  page,  so  much ;  cost  of 
composition,  so  much ;  profit  or  loss  cal- 
culated swiftly.  At  last  I  said,  That 
must  be  Robertson  Smith ;  there  cannot 
be  two  such.  men.  I  asked  my  host  as  I 
went  out, ^' Is  that  Robertson  Smith?" 
and  found  my  conjecture  correct. 

Dr.  Gamett  was  there,  with  whom  I  be- 
came very  well  acquainted.  For  many 
long  weeks  Gamett  never  failed  to  come 
to  my  desk  in  the  Museum  and  ask  me 
if  I  had  everything  I  wanted. 

The  service  in  the  National  Library  in 
Paris  is  somewhat  perfunctory,  but  there 
were  endless  little  attentions  at  the  British 
Museum  which  were  very  pleasant.  I 
ordered  twice  from  a  series  of  volumes  of 
broadsides.  Somebody  in  authority  ob- 
served this,  and  a  message  was  sent  to 
me  :  "  You  have  twice  ordered  from  this 
collection  of  broadsides.  Would  you  not 
like  to  go  in  and  see  the  whole  eight- 
een volumes?"  A  boy  conducted  me 
into  one  of  the  abysses  of  the  library.  I 
was  two  hours  going  over  the  eighteen 
volumes,  and  found  much  that  I  wanted 
which  I  never  could  have  found  by  order- 
ing from  chance  references. 

Carlyle  quarreled  with  the  Museum,  and 
would  not  work  there.  The  superintend- 
ent of  the  reading-room  told  me  that 
Carlyle  came  in  and  said,  "I  want  a 
room  to  work  in."  There  was  no  room 
to  be  had.  He  protested :  "  Do  you 
think  I  am  going  to  sit  down  here  among 
all  these  dirty  people?"  The  "dirty 
people  "  included  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars  in  Europe ;  of  course  there 
are  always  a  certain  number  of  cranks 
also.  I  have  seen  800  readers  there — ^there 
are  800  seats,  according  to  my  estimate, 
and  they  were  all  filled.  The  Museum 
people  say  that  in  consequence  of  Carlyle's 
neglect  of  their  stores,  it  will  not  do  to 
tmst  his  "  French  Revolution."  "  But  did 
he  not  use  the  French  National  Library  ?" 
I  asked.  "  Yes,  but  we  have  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  twelve  times  as  many  rare 
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pamphlets  on  the  French  Revolution  as 
they  have  in  Paris."  They  have  undoubt- 
edly in  the  British  Museum  the  best  col- 
lection on  American  history  ever  made, 
though  there  are  some  deficiencies.  It  is 
a  wonderful  library. 

I  work  harder  in  the  summer,  at  Lake 
George,  than  I  do  in  the  winter.  My 
library  there  has  been  accumulated  for 
this  work,  and  it  serves  my  purpose  bet- 
ter than  any  one 
public  library.  I 
get  all  Bangs's 
auction  cata- 
logues, and  there 
is  not  a  week 
that  I  have  not 
bids  lying  on 
Bangs's  table.  I 
bid  by  mail,  and 
I  not  only  get 
my  books  much 
cheaper  than  if  I 
looked  them  up 
on  counters,  but 
I  find  books  I 
should  not  other- 
wise hearof .  Two 
great  libraries  of 
rare  books  have 
been  sold  this 
year,  the  Sewall 
and  the  William 
R.  Williams  li- 
braries. Dr.  Will- 
iams had  many 
books  of  interest 
on  the  Anabap- 
tists and  the 
Mennonites.  I 
shall  have  to 
treat,  when  1 
come  to  Penn- 
sylvania, the  cu- 
rious history  of  these  strange  sects 
Williams  had  many  Dutch  books. 
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How  many  languages  ?  I  do  not  know. 
If  I  should  say  that  I  know  seven  or  eight 
language^  I  should  be  guilty  of  a  com- 
mon exa^|{t^ration.  I  have  to  use  seven 
languages  in  my  present  work,  but  with 
some  of  them  I  use  dictionaries.  I  read 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  usually 
Latin,  without  a  dictionary.  The  Teu- 
tonic languages  are  less  easy  to  me  than 


the  Latin  ones.  Dutch  I  have  taken  up  in 
the  last  year  or  two. 

I  have  a  Latin  document  called  the  Con- 
stitutions of  the  New  England  Churches. 
There  are  things  in  it  that  the  greatest 
expert  in  mediaeval  Latin  I  could  find 
said  no  man  living  could  read  with  cer- 
tainty. This  throws  light  on  the  edu- 
cation of  that  age,  and  shows  that  one 
may  easily  make  too  much  of  a  graduaflon 
from  Cambridge  in  England  at  that  period. 
There  were  Cam- 
bridge men  who 
could  write  this 
bad  Latin, 
though  Latin 
and  Greek  were 
the  principal 
studies  in  the 
universities;  they 
spoke  Latin,  or 
were  supposed 
to.  This  is  the 
sort  of  Latin  that 
some  of  them 
spoke  and  wrote: 
others  were  good 
Latinists.  There 
was  among  the 
Irish  scholars  of 
the  period  a  con- 
versational Latin 
with  the  English 
idiom,  and  they 
jabberedLatinin 
an  English  order. 
In  looking  up 
some  medical 
point  the  other 
day,  I  got  Har- 
vey's lectiures— 
the  man  who 
made  our  blood 
circulate  —  and 
they  were  in 
Latin,  or  rather  in  what  we  call  "  maca- 
roni." He  says  in  brief  notes,  **  Vigilis ; 
mane,'^  and  then  breaks  into  English — 
"  Lord,  how  you  look  as  gamesters  !*'  In 
Harvard  they  complained  of  the  boldness 
of  students  in  breaking  the  laws  of  the 
college  by  speaking  English. 

Lord  Acton  has  one  advantage  for  his 
great  project  of  preparing,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  best  writers,  a  comprehensive 
history  of  the  world  from  where  Gibbon 
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leaves  off  to  1900 — he  has  money.  He 
is  a  Roman  Catholic.  And  he  is  really  a 
catholic  man.  The  expression  which  I 
heard  used  of  him  in  England  is  a  very 
pretty  one ;  they  say  **  he  belongs  to  one 
of  our  old  Roman  families." 

I  suppose  Acton's  will  be  like  Winsor's 
invaluable  co-operative  histories,  which 
are  very  diversified,  and  which  have  every 
qnality  from  indifferent  to  very  good 
work. 

There  is  really  no  other  way  of  writing 
vividly  and  familiarly  except  by  saturating 
one's  self.  The  years  of  submersion  in 
which  I  have  not  read  anything  modern 
have  been  most  valuable.  I  rarely  read 
anything  of  a  later  date  than  the  seven- 
teenth century  now.  I  have  not  read  a 
work  of  fiction  entirely  through  in  ten 
years.  I  read  Milton  on  a  rainy  day — 
something  to  nourish  myself  on.  I  could 
hardly  go  on  if  I  did  not  read  "  L' Allegro  " 
and  "  II  Penseroso"  and  "  Lycidas"  "to 
help  waste  a  sullen  day,"  sometimes.  I  did 
not  read  "  Trilby,"  and  I  did  not  read 
"  Robert  Elsmere,"  except  just  to  sketch 
them  enough  to  know  what  they  were  about. 
The  impression  I  have  of  fiction  of  the 
present  time  possibly  comes  of  my  being 
a  little  out  of  date.  It  seems  to  be  in  the 
state  that  poetry  was  in  a  while  ago,  a 
state  in  which  there  is  more  will  than  spon- 
taneity. I  have  the  feeling  that  Mr.  Hardy 
and  Mr.  Meredith  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing unusual.  Of  their  great  ability  I  have 
no  doubt.  When  I  look  into  some  modern 
novels,  I  say,  **  Here  is  a  man  who  says, 
*  Go  to,  I  will  do  something  original.' " 
It  reminds  me  of  Coppde's  saying, 
**  Whom  shall  I  imitate  to  be  original  ?" 

Which  reminds  me  that  a  man  in  Gar- 
diner, Maine,  has  written  lately  some 
delightfully  original  little  bits  of  poetry 
and  printed  them  in  a  little  blue  pamphlet 
with  this  sentence  from  Copp^e  for  a 
motto.  He  calls  it  **  The  Torrent  and  the 
Night  Before."  His  name  is  Edwin  Arling- 
ton Robinson.  I  never  heard  of  him  till 
he  sent  me  his  booklet.  They  send  me 
books  of  poetry  until  I  cannot  get  around 
for  them,  but  he  has  sent  me  a  book  that 
I  cannot  help  reading. 

To  write  history  with  the  vividness  of 
personal  experience   it  is   necessary   to 


transform  fact  by  imagination.  A  mlfi 
has  to  take  the  alphabet  learned  in  his 
experience  and  spell  out  another  experi- 
ence. 

What  made  my  work  so  long  was  that 
after  I  got  started  I  found,  to  my  disap- 
pointment, that  the  secondary  writer  was 
not  to  be  trusted.  As  Thierry  says  of 
French  history,  sentiment  had  so  warped 
histoiic  investigation  in  this  country  that 
I  was  bound  to  go  back  from  printed  to 
manuscript  sources  ;  I  had  either  to  write 
falsehood,  or  at  least  to  write  insecurely 
or  else  to  go  back  to  original  sources. 

I  have  turned  into  my  sixtieth  year.  I 
am  fifty-nine,  and  am  in  the  position  that 
Agassiz  described.  When  I  was  editing 
the  "  Independent,"  I  tried  to  get  him  to 
write  me  an  article.  I  said  that  I  knew 
he  had  said  he  could  not  afford  to  make 
money.  "  It  is  a  fact,  Mr.  Eggleston,"  he 
burst  out  in  his  impulsive  way,  "  I  really 
cannot  afford  to  make  money." 

I  did  three  months'  work  at  the  outset 
of  my  researches  that  I  had  to  throw 
aWay.  I  had  tried  in  vain  to  arrange 
my  notes  in  a  book.  I  put  them  under 
headings,  but  it  would  not  go.  I  heard 
some  one  say  that  Motley  had  said  that 
Prescott  had  rendered  him  an  invaluable 
service  by  teaching  him  to  make  his  notes. 
I  went  to  work  to  think  up  a  way  to 
make  notes.  I  went  into  a  stationery 
store  one  day,  and  happened  to  see  a 
"  scratch- book,"  as  it  is  called,  punched 
across  the  top  of  each  leaf.  Wherever 
I  am,  in  a  library,  I  make  my  notes  on 
every  subject  in  succession,  and  the  clas- 
sifying afterwards  is  mechanical.  I  put  a 
clue-word  at  the  bottom  of  each  page 
and  tear  out  any  that  I  need,  or  all  of 
them. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  read  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's "Winning  of  the  West,"  except 
fragments  of  it  here  and  there.  It  inter- 
ests me  very  much  both  in  subject  and 
treatment.  He  consulted  me  about  au- 
thorities when  he  was  beginning  his  book. 
I  had  at  one  time  set  my  heart  on  writing 
that  story  myself,  but  who  can  tell  whether 
I  shall  ever  reach  the  period?  My  ma- 
ternal grandfather  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neers who  crossed  the  Alleghanies  with 
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my  great-grandfather  in  1 78 1 .  My  grand- 
father built  the  first  block-house  on  the 
Indiana  side  of  the  Ohio  River.  My 
father  came  West  as  a  young  lawyer 
when  he  left  college  in  Virginia.  On  my 
mother's  side  my  ancestors  were  leading 
pioneers  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana.  The 
pastor  of  the  famous  traveling  church, 
about  which  a  book  has  been  written,  was 
a  brother  of  my  great-grandfather.  Of 
course  thatold  life  interested  me  very  much. 
I  told  Mr.  Roosevelt  all  I  could  about  au- 
thorities, and  sent  him  some  references. 

He  has  a  very  good  title.  I  thought  I 
had  a  good  one  in  mind — "  The  Crossing 
of  the  Alleghanies.'*  But  Roosevelt  is 
more  military  than  I  am.  He  always 
goes  hunting  for  big  game.  His  fr'ends 
say  that  he  would  succeed  better  in  ad- 
ministration if  he  were  less  free  in  speech. 
But  what  a  fine  talker  he  is  I  Best  of  all 
when  his  splendid  moral  wrath  is  roused 
till  he  thumps  the  table ! 

Paul  Ford  clears  Washington  of  more 
scandals  than  he  puts  on  him. 

He  clears  him  of  being  a  Pecksniff, 
and  makes  him  rather  a  manly  fellow  of 
his  period.  As  to  the  drinking  habits  of 
the  time,  Washington  said  to  a  French 


traveler:  "We  are  a  changed  people. 
The  Virginia  planter  no  longer  locks  the 
door  on  his  guests  and  says,  *  You  shall 
not  go  out  until  you  are.  all  under  the 
table* — which  was  as  much  as  to  say,  I 
won't  let  you  go  out  until  you  cannot  go 
out." 

You  have  read  that  little  book  called 
**  The  Journal  of  a  Young  Lady  of  Vir- 
ginia." She  writes  something  like  this  : 
"  We  have  had  our  bed  moved  into  sister's 
room,  because  we  expect  the  gentlemen 
to  come  home  drunk.  I  must  stop  writing, 
for  the  gentlemen  are  coming,  both  tipsy;" 
and  the  next  morning,  "  We  must;  put  off 
our  journey,  for  brother  is  entirely  used 
up  by  the  frolic,"  not  considering  it  a 
disgrace,  but  a  matter  of  course.  A  man 
has  a  right  to  be  judged  by  the  standards 
of  his  period.  But  one  cannot  judge  an 
age  by  its  own  standards.  One  can  judge 
an  age  only  by  modern  standards,  other- 
wise it  is  no  judgment  at  all. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  keep  in  mind 
that  you  were  going  to  print  this  talk,  or 
there  would  have  been  less  spontaneity 
and  more  discretion  in  it.  But  let  it  go — 
a  man's  indiscretions  are  his  own. 


Detroit :   A  Municipal   Study 

By  the  Hon.  Hazen  S.  Pingree 

Governor  of  Michigan 


THE  city  of  Detroit  is  pre-eminently 
a  city  of  home-owners.  We  have 
as  many  home-owners  in  Detroit 
as  they  have  in  Boston  or  New  York.  We 
have  no  big  tenement-house  system.  Our 
foreign  population  is,  in  the  main,  Eng- 
lish-speaking. We  have,  indeed,  a  good 
many  Poles  who  cannot  speak  English 
well ;  but  their  children  are  going  to 
school,  and  the  parents  are  learning  fast 
The  anti-monopoly  meisures  of  my  ad- 
ministration have  been  supported  by  all 
classes,  except  what  are  called  the  best 
citizens.  The  smill  property-owners  have 
supported  them  as  zealously  as  the  wage- 
earners.  A  great  many  among  what  are 
called  the  better  classes  have  voted  for 
me,  but  they  are  generally  careful  not  to 
let  it  be  known.  If  we  had  to  depend 
upon  these  classes  for  reforms,  they  could 
never  be  brought  about. 


The  conflict  between  the  city  and  the 
street-car  companies  began  during  the 
great  street-car  strike  we  had  here  several 
years  ago.  We  had  at  that  time  poor 
service  from  the  street-car  companies,  and 
they  were  working  their  men  from  ten  to 
fourteen  hours  a  day.  When  the  strike 
came,  the  officers  of  the  company  de- 
manded that  I  should  call  out  the  miiitia. 
I  refused  to  do  this,  and  requested  them 
to  settle  the  dispute  by  arbitration.  Some 
of  them  called  me  an  Anarchist  for  taking 
this  position,  but  public  sympathy  was 
strongly  on  my  side,  and  they  finally  de- 
cided to  accept  my  proposition.  It  then 
took  only  a  day  and  a  half  to  settle  the 
whole  dispute,  and  since  then  nearly 
everything  has  been  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion. In  my  opinion,  no  company  ought 
to  get  a  franchise  unless  it  stipulates  its 
readiness  to  submit  to  arbitration  its  dis- 
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putes  with  its  men.  Both  men  and  compa- 
nies owe  it  to  the  public  to  keep  the  peace. 
The  public  feeling  against  the  company 
which  this  strike  brought  to  a  head  made 
it  possible  to  keep  up  a  fight  for  a  better 
street-car  service.  At  first  most  of  the 
aldermen  seemed  to  be  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  the  street-car  companies;  but  half 
of  them  are  elected  every  year,  and  we 
tried  to  select  men  who  would  stand  by 
the  people,  and  got  them,  if  possible,  to 
pledge  themselves.  When  once  pledged, 
it  was  pretty  hard  for  them  to  go  back  on 
their  word,  but  of  course  some  had  their 
price.  Not  until  the  second  year  was 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  really  out  of  the 
grip  of  the  street-car  company.  All  this 
time  we  were  fighting  the  company  in  the 
courts  in  regard  to  its  franchise.  It  was 
a  long,  bitter  fight,  the  case  being  taken 
from  court  to  court,  and  finally  costing 
the  city  from  $50,000  to  $60,000.  While 
this  struggle  was  going  on,  with  decisions 
sometimes  in  our  favor  and  sometimes  in 
theirs,  they  were  trying  to  get  a  new 
franchise,  but  I  kept  vetoing  their  meas- 
ures, and  it  was  pretty  hard  to  pass 
anything  over  my  veto.  I  used  to  stir  up 
the  public  by  sending  out  notices,  and 
the  people  would  pack  the  Council  cham- 
ber and  fairly  terrify  the  Aldermen  who 
wished  to  go  back  on  their  campaign 
promises.  We  even  told  them  that  we 
had  plenty  of  rope  there  and  would  hang 


them.  The  newspapers,  with 
the  exception  of  one  German 
paper,  the  "Abend-Post,"  were 
on  the  side  of  the  street-car 
companies.  When  they  pub- 
lished anything  from  me,  they 
had  it  put  in  such  a  light  that 
it  had  an  entirely  different 
meaning.  Once,  when  I  issued 
a  call  for  a  mass-meeting  to 
protest  against  a  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  Legislature  to 
take  away  my  appointive 
power,  they  refused  to  print 
the  call,  even  when  I  offered 
to  pay  them  for  it.  When  the 
papers  refused  to  publish  my 
notices,  I  used  to  have  bul- 
letin-boards fastened  with 
chains  to  four  or  five  of  the 
pillars  about  the  City  Hall. 
In  this  way  I  got  a  hearing. 
The  fight  in  the  courts  was 
almost  as  difficult  to  carry  forward.  When 
I  got  a  resolution  passed  in  the  Council 
giving  me  the  power  to  retain  two  lawyers 
outside  of  those  already  paid  by  the  city,  I 
picked  out  one  prominent  Democrat  and 
one  prominent  Republican.  These  men 
accepted  the  case,  but  the  first  thing  I 
knew  the  company  began  to  bring  press 
ure  to  bear  upon  them.  The  prominent 
Democrat,  who  has  held  a  Cabinet  posi- 
tion, took  a  smooth  way  to  get  out  of  the 
fight.  He  said  that  he  was  in  National 
politics,  and  that  this  local  struggle  com- 
plicated his  position.  The  prominent 
Republican  did  not  drop  out  so  quickly, 
but  I  found  we  were  having  a  hard  time 
to  get  the  matter  before  the  court.  Finally 
I  insisted  that  he  must  bring  it  to  a  head. 
A  few  mornings  later  I  was  surprised  to 
have  him  come  in  to  see  me  and  stale 
that  he  had  been  retained  by  the  com- 
pany and  could  no  longer  serve  as  our 
attorney.  He  said  that  he  was  poor  and 
that  they  had  offered  him  such  an  amount 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  let  it  go  by. 
Of  course  I  gave  this  to  the  papers,  and 
you  can  imagine  the  feeling  it  stirred 
up. 

Then  I  started  around  to  look  for  other 
attorneys,  and  found  that  every  able  law- 
yer in  town  had  been  retained  except  Pro- 
fessor Kent,  who  was  not  a  jury  lawyer 
but  a  good  counsel.  I  retained  him,  and 
also  a  strong  lawyer  from  up  the  State. 
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We  carried  the  case  through  the  lower 
court,  and  it  went  then  from  court  to  court 
until  it  came  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Then 
in  some  way  they  managed  to  transfer  it 
to  the  Federal  courts.  It  was  to  have  been 
tried  before  a  judge  who  owed  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  largest  stockholder  in 
the  street-car  company.  I  took  the  posi- 
tion that  that  judge  had  no  right  to  try 
that  case.  I  used  some  pretty  strong 
language,  and  think  they  would  have  had 
me  arrested  if  I  had  not  been  right.  As 
a  result  of  these  protests,  the  case  was 
transferred  to  a  Circuit  Court  in  Ohio  and 
tried  before  Judge  Taft.  He  decided  in 
our  favor.  Then  it  was  appealed  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  m  Tennessee  before 
Judge  Jackson.  Our  lawyers  went  down 
there,  and  the  next  day  telegraphed  back 
that  the  Judge  had  his  mind  made  up  to 
decide  against  us,  but  he  held  the  matter 
for  six  months  before  rendering  his  opin- 
ion. About  ten  days  before  the  decision 
came  we  learned  that  a  New  York  firm 
had  bought  out  the  street-railway  com- 
pany. When  the  decision  was  handed 
down,  it  was  in  their  favor.  What  rea- 
son the  New  York  capitalists  had  for 
thmking  the  stock  of  a  company  whose 
franchise  had  been  declared  void  hv  the 


Circuit  Court  was  a  safe  investment  will 
possibly  never  be  publicly  known. 

On  the  filing  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  the  new  owners  began 
to  make  overtures  for  peace  on  the  basis 
of  a  thirty-year  franchise  and  five-cent 
fares,  but  in  the  meantime  another  factor 
had  entered  into  the  problem.  On  the 
20th  of  November,  1894,  Messrs.  Pack  & 
Everett,  of  Cleveland,  made  application 
to  the  Common  Council  for  a  franchise 
to  operate  street  cars  on  streets  not,  as  a 
rule,  used  by  the  old  company,  and  agreed 
to  equip  their  system  with  modern  ap- 
pliances and  sell  eight  tickets  for  a  quar- 
ter, to  be  good  from  quarter  before  six  in 
the  morning  until  eight  o'clock  at  night. 
When  the  ordinance  granting  this  fran- 
chise was  pending  before  the  Council,  the 
new  managers  of  the  old  company  exhib- 
ited the  same  short-sightedness  a  s  had  their 
predecessors.  They  not  only  refused  to 
reduce  fares  themselves — publicly  admit- 
ting that  to  do  so  would  have  a  bad  effect 
upon  their  street-car  properties  in  other 
cities — but  violently  opposed  the  granting 
of  a  franchise  to  the  Pack-Everett  syndi- 
cate. Their  obstructive  policy,  however, 
went  for  naught,  and  the  ordinance  was 
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adopted.  The  old  company  then  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  contest  in  the 
courts  the  right  of  the  new  company  to 
operate  the  lines,  and  applied  for  an  in- 
junction in  that  behalf.  In  this  fight 
before  the  courts,  however,  the  old  com- 
pany failed,  and  the  citizens  of  Detroit 
have  now  access  to  a  street-car  system 
extending  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  city, 
with  the  fare  during  working  hours 
practically  three  cents,  and  with  universal 
transfers.  Duiing  the  last  campaign 
there  was,  indeed,  a  practical  consolidation 
of  the  new  company  with  the  old,  but  the 
combination  is  bound  to  operate  the  fran- 
chise of  the  new  company  upon  the  terms 
laid  down  in  the  charter.  Mr.  Everett, 
of  the  new  company,  was  opposed  to 
entering  the  combination.  He  told  me 
when  his  company  started  that  they  would 
be  satisfied  if  they  made  money  in  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  afterwards  admitted  that 
they  had  made  money  almost  from  the 
start.  His  company  at  one  time  proposed 
to  the  Council  to  operate  all  the  street- 
lailway  lines  in  the  city  at  the  rate  of  two 
and  one-half  cents  per  passenger,  and 
pay  the  interest  upon  the  purchase  price 
of  the  street-car  tracks  if  these  tracks 
were  condemned  by  the  authority  of  the 
legislature  and  the  purchase  price  decided 
by  arbitrators.  The  fight  has  not  ended, 
and  may  not  end  until  the  franchise  of 
the  old  company  expires.  Fortunately, 
the  Michigan  legislature  was  long  ago 
wise  enough  to  provide  against  perpetual 
franchises.  All  franchises  in  this  State 
are  for  thirty  years. 

The  story  of  our  fight  with  the  gas 
companies  is  a  much  shorter  one.  At  the 
beginning  of  my  administration  there 
were  three  companies  making  gas,  and 
the  price  at  which  they  sold  it  was  $1.50 
per  thousand  cubic  feet.  Two  of  these  com- 
panies had  valid  franchises,  but  the  other 
company,  we  found  after  long  searching, 
had  been  running  under  a  franchise  that 
had  expired  twenty  years  before.  When 
we  began  to  investigate  it,  they  had  just 
sold  out  to  C.  P.  Huntington,  of  New 
York,  We  went  back  in  the  city  records 
and  found  where  the  city's  attorneys  had 
at  different  times  started  to  look  into 
their  franchise,  but  all  of  them  had  for 
some  reason  dropped  the  search.  We 
looked  cN-er)* thing  over,  and  finally  set  a 
dozen  men  at  work  going  through  two^or 


three  carloads  of  old  newspapers  stored 
up  in  the  garret.  Finally  a  paper  con- 
taining the  record  of  this  franchise  was 
found,  and  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 
franchise  had  expired  about  twenty  years 
before.  Of  course  I  brought  this  out  in 
the  papers.  They  had  just  issued  $7,500,- 
000  worth  of  stock,  and  all  of  it  was  sell- 
ing at  about  eighty  cents.  It  afterwards 
fell  to  fifteen  cents.  The  company  offered 
me  $75,000  for  a  franchise,  to  be  dated 
back  two  years,  but  I  refused  to  give  it. 
When  Huntington  found  out  that  they 
had  sold  him  something  they  did  not  own, 
he  refused  to  pay,  and  they  brought  suit. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  contest  the 
gas  company  took  the  position  that  dol- 
lar gas  might  be  supplied  in  a  city  the 
size  of  Boston,  but  that  in  a  small  city  like 
Detroit,  where  a  smaller  plant  was  used, 
and  where  the  houses  were  so  scattered 
that  far  longer  mains  had  to  be  con- 
structed to  reach  the  same  number  of 
consumers,  dollar  gas  was  a  visionary 
idea.  I  sent  my  stenographer  down  to 
Cleveland,  and  he  brought  back  the  oflS- 
cial  record  of  Cleveland's  contest  with 
the  gas  companies.  In  Ohio  the  City 
Councils  have  the  right  to  regulate  the 
price  of  gas,  and  the  Cleveland  Council 
had  ordered  a  reduction  from  a  dollar  a 
thousand  to  sixty  cents  a  thousand,  and 
the  gas  company  had  gladly  compromised 
upon  an  eighty-cent  rate — paying  five 
cents  out  of  the  eighty  into  the  city  treas- 
ury. The  claim  that  gas  could  not  be 
profitably  furnished  at  a  dollar  fell  to  the 
ground.  I  tried  to  get  the  Michigan 
Legislature  to  delegate  to  the  city  of  De- 
troit the  right  to  regulate  the  rates,  but 
the  bill  was  fought  by  the  corporations 
and  defeated.  Nevertheless,  we  were 
finally  partially  successful  in  our  fight. 
The  old  company  accepted  a  new  fran- 
chise that  reads  like  this  :  Gas  for  illumi- 
nating purposes,  $  1 ;  when  used  for  fuel, 
80  cents. 

In  dealing  with  the  electric  light  mat- 
ter, Detroit  has  recently  adopted  the  plan 
of  municipal  ownership  and  operation  of 
the  plant.  Under  this  plan  the  cost  of 
lighting  the  streets  has  been  reduced  from 
$11.15  to  $7.20  per  arc  lamp.  All  the 
public  buildings,  schooUhouses,  police  sta- 
tions, etc.,  are  to  be  lighted  by  this  plant, 
and  in  my  last  message  as  Mayor  I 
urged  upon  the  City  Council  that  in  the 
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near  future  they  should  take  another  step 
forward  and  furnish  electric  lighting  in 
the  stores  and  homes  of  private  citizens. 
If  this  were  done,  it  would  take  electric 
lighting  out  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  to  be 
used  only  by  the  wealthy,  and  place  it 
within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  citizens. 
The  water- works  of  Detroit  have  been 
owned  by  the  city  since  1852.  No  one 
dreams  of  such  a  thing  as  a  return  to 
private  ownership.  During  my  adminis- 
tration I  have  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
policy  of  furnishing  free  water  and  hav- 
ing the  cost  of  the  water-works,  like  the 
cost  of  the  streets  and  the  parks,  paid  for 
by  general  taxation  instead  of  by  the 
taxation  of  the  homes  and  factories  using 
the  water.  I  urged  this  policy  partly  as 
a  matter  of  justice  to  the  different  classes 
of  property-owners.  I  called  attention  lo 
the  fact  that  there  were  in  the  city  limits 
thousands  of  acres  of  unim- 
proved real  estate  held  for 
speculation,  the  value  of  which 
was  being  constantly  enhanced 
by  the  water-rates  levied  upon 
the  industrial  classes.  In  Bal- 
timore, in  Philadelphia,  in 
Milwaukee,  and  in  St.  Paul 
the  owners  of  such  land  are 
assessed  for  the  laying  of 
water-pipes  in  front  of  their 
property,  just  as  they  are 
•assessed  for  improving  the 
streets.  It  is  simple  justice 
that  this  rule  should  be  fol- 
lowed, because  these  water 
facilities  enhance  the  value  of 
the  property  in  the  same  way 
that  good  streets  do.  I  also 
urged  this  plan  as  a  matter 
of  economy.  At  the  present 
time  the  Water  Board  spends  $150,000 
annually,  or  one-quarter  of  all  its  expendi- 
tures, upon  the  salaries  of  officers  in  the 
collection,  meter,  and  other  departments, 
which  could  be  dispensed  with  if  water 
were  paid  for  out  of  the  general  tax  levy. 
A  tax  of  sixty-four  cents  on  a  thousand 
dollars,  or  only  a  little  over  three  dollars 
a  year  on  a  home  assessed  at  $5,000, 
would  pay  all  the  necessary  expenses  of 
running  the  water-works  and  create  a 
sinking-fund  for  the  gradual  redemption 
of  outstanding  bonds.  Such  a  change 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  the  line  of  progress 
as  well  as  economy.     The  principle   of 


charging  more  for  water  sufficient  to  wash 
a  person  all  over  than  for  the  amount  re- 
quired to  wash  one's  face  tends  to  un- 
godliness, if  cleanliness  is  next  to  godli- 
ness. I  believe  that  Detroit  would  be  a 
better  city  if  free  water  were  supplied  in 
all  the  homes.  If  it  is  right  for  the  city, 
for  the  sake  of  a  better  civilization,  to 
furnish  free  schools,  free  libraries,  free 
parks,  it  is  right  for  the  city  to  furnish 
free  water  for  the  promotion  of  cleanli- 
ness, comfort,  and  self-respect  in  the 
homes  of  its  citizens. 

In  the  management  of  municipal  busi- 
ness for  such  departments  as  water  and 
gas,  I  believe  in,  and  have  urged  upon  the 
City  Council,  a  strict  compliance  with 
Civil  Service  Reform  principles.  In  city 
affairs,  as  in  the  service  of  a  railroad  or 
express  company,  men  should  be  employed 
on  their  merits  without  regard  to  political 


MAYOR   PINGREE*S    RESIDENCE 

affiliations,  and  they  should  not  be  dis- 
charged without  cause.  Only  in  this  way  will 
our  educated  young  men  enter  city  employ. 
The  adoption  of  a  system  that  will  induce 
the  best  of  our  young  men  to  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  higher  and  truer  politics 
will  greatly  forward  good  government.  It 
will  also  enable  the  city  to  undertake 
more  public  work.  The  time  is  coming 
when  municipal  monopolies  will  be  owned 
by  the  people.  Detroit  during  my  admin- 
istration voted  by  a  majority  of  four  to 
one  in  favor  of  public  ownership  of  street- 
car tracks.  If  the  tracks  were  owned  by 
the  public,  it  would  be  easy  to  get  the  ser- 
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vice  performed  at  competitive  and  reason- 
able prices.  We  must  not,  however,  wait 
for  public  ownership  before  putting  an  end 
to  the  extortion  now  practiced  by  private 
monopolies.  We  must,  under  the  present 
system,  compel  the  corporations  exercising 
public  franchises  to  furnish  their  services 


at  the  reasonable  rates  contemplated  in 
their  charters.  This  can  be  done  wher- 
ever the  city  government  is  intent  upon  ac- 
complishing it,  and  the  city  government 
will  be  intent  upon  accomplishing  it  when- 
ever the  citizens  wake  up  to  the  extent  of 
the  extortions  now  practiced  upon  them. 


The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

By  Ellen  M.  Henro  in 


THE  Editors- of  The  Outlook  re- 
quested that  this  article  on  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  be  written  from  a  personal  point 
of  view.  I  mention  this  request  to  ac- 
count for  the  use  of  the  personal  pronoun, 

as  it  in  a  measure  

contradicts  what 
is  my  firm  belief, 
that  the  individual 
is  but  the  channel 
for  the  expression 
of  ideas. 

As  Vice  -  Presi- 
dent of  the  Wo- 
men's Branch  of  the 
Congress  Auxiliary 
of  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  I  be- 
came acquainted 
with  all  forms  of 
organizations,  both 
among  men  and 
women.  Quite  two 
years  were  spent 
by  the  committees 
having  in  charge 
the  various  con- 
gresses in  prepar- 
ing the  programmes 
and  securing  writ- 
ers. The  Chairmen 
of  these  committees 
naturally  appealed 
to  existing  organ- 
izations and  so- 
cieties for  assist- 
ance, and  in  most 

cases  such  an  appeal  brought  a  re- 
quest to  participate  in  the  Congress  or 
to  take  entire  charge  of  the  meetings 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Auxiliary ;  thus 
the  Congress  of  Representative  Women, 
the  first  in  order,  issued  invitations  to  all 
the  organizations   of  women   in    Europe 
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and  in  America  to  send  delegates  and  re- 
ports. One  hundred  and  twenty-six  or- 
ganized bodies  of  women  responded; 
among  these,  fifty- six  from  the  United 
States,  thirty  from  England,  nine  from 
Germany,  seven  from  France,  etc. 

The   Moral  and 

Social  Reform  Con- 
gress was  partici- 
pated in  by  the 
associations  of 
charities,  correc- 
tion, and  philan- 
thropy and  the  so- 
cieties for  prison 
reform;  the  foreign 
delegates  reported 
on  similar  associa- 
tions in  Europe. 
The  educational 
congresses  were 
held  under  the 
direction  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational 
Association,  and  in 
the  Parliament  of 
Religions  all  de- 
nominations repre- 
sented the  work 
of  organization 
among  men  and 
women  under  the 
auspices  of  the 
churches. 

I  was  thus  favor- 
ed with  a  unique 
experience  in  ob- 
serving the  work- 
ings of  organized  effort.  The  Chairmen 
of  these  Congresses  of  the  Women's  Branch 
were,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  mem- 
bers of  women's  clubs.  The  Chicago 
Woman's  Club  contributed  thirty-eight 
Chairmen  out  of  the  forty-five ;  the  pre- 
liminary training  which  fitted  these  wo- 
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men  for  public  work  and  gave  them  the 
executive  ability  which  enabled  them  to 
successfully  organize  and  conduct  large 
public  meetings,  they  received,  in  most 
cases,  from  their  membership  in  a  woman's 
club.  I  was  myself  surprised  to  find 
that,  though  having  held  only  one  office  in 
an  association,  my  education  as  a  mem- 
ber of  several  women's  clubs  enabled  me 
to  direct  organization,  not  in  one  spe- 
cialty, but  in  all.  The  benefit  of  the  edu- 
cation which  membership  in  a  club  con- 
fers may  be  summed  up  in  a  short  sen- 
tence ;  it  teaches  the  voluntary  subordina- 
tion of  the  individual  for  the  good  of  the 
many,  and  thus  the  impersonal  point  of 
view  is  acquired,  which  enables  any  one 
to  hold  him  or  herself  simply  as  the  medium 
through  which  great  thoughts  and  noble 
aliiia  arc  put  into  the  activities  of  the 
world.  This  symmetrical  development 
of  the  club  woman  convinced  me  that 
it  was  a  great  educational  force,  and 
one  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
When,  therefore,  in  1894  I  was  offered 
the  presidency  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  I  felt  honored,  as 
there  is  no  organization  destined  to  ac- 
complish a  greater  work  than  the  Feder- 
ation. 

In  May,  1889,  Sorosis  of  New  York  in- 
vited the  clubs  to  meet  and  form  an 
organization  to  be  known  as  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  This  or- 
ganization was  completed,  and  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Emerson  Brown,  the  President  of 
the  East  Orange  Woman's  Club,  was 
elected  President.  If  ever  the  right 
woman  was  in  the  right  place,  it  was  in 
this  case.  Mrs.  Brown  was  earnest,  im- 
partial, impersonal,  and  conciliatory.  She 
was  a  liberal  conservative,  and  was  withal 
a  dignified,  handsome,  and  gracious 
woman,  admirably  calculated  to  win  and 
retain  the  allegiance  of  an  association 
formed  of  literary  and  conservative 
women.  Mrs.  Brown  served  the  Feder- 
ation for  two  terms;  by  the  constitu- 
tion she  was  not  eligible  to  re-election, 
and  therefore  retired.  During  the  four 
years  of  her  presidency  the  Federation 
from  fifty-one  charter  clubs  had  grown 
to  a  membership  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty-four,  and  four  State  Federa- 
tions of  women's  clubs  had  been  formed 
auxiliary  to  the  general — namely,  Maine, 


Massachusetts,  Iowa,  and  the  Social 
Science  Federation  of  Kansas.  Mrs. 
Brown  died  quite  suddenly  in  February 
of  1894. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  General 
Federation  the  influence  of  the  literary 
club  had  been  paramount;  in  fact,  the  con- 
stitution thus  defines  the  requirements 
of  clubs  entitled  to  membership:  "Con- 
stitutions of  clubs  applying  for  mem- 
btrship  should  show  that  no  political 
or  sectarian  test  is  required;  and  that, 
while  the  distinctly  humanitarian  move- 
ments may  be  recognized,  their  chief 
purpose  is  not  philanthropic  or  tech- 
nical, but  social,  literary,  artistic,  or 
scientific." 

By  1892,  however,  many  department 
clubs  had  joined  the  General  Federation, 
and  a  new  influence  was  introduced  into 
the  club  movement.  The  department  club 
from  henceforth  was  the  favorite  form  of 
organization.  The  study  of  education  and 
of  civics  became  prominent,  and  the  par- 
ticipation of  women  in  the  Columbian 
Exposition  on  the  National,  State,  and 
Local  Boards  drew  the  clubs  into  action, 
and  all  over  the  country  Columbian  Clubs 
for  study  were  formed  to  prepare  the 
members  to  intelligently  enjoy  the  glories 
of  the  White  City  and  to  organize  local 
exhibits. 

From  that  time  the  members  of  the 
Women's  Club  began  to  use  the  power  of 
the  clubs  to  promote  a  wider  social  life 
and  culture,  and  an  ethical  insight  to 
aid  the  march  of  progress.  Department 
clubs  rapidly  multiplied ;  civic  leagues, 
town  and  village  improvement  associa- 
tions, and  kindred  societies  were  formed, 
which  exerted  an  influence  over  the  com- 
munity life  around  them.  The  clubs  re- 
cently organized  have  departed  from  the 
tradition  of  the  literary  club  in  the  matter 
of  a  large  membership;  some  of  the  de- 
partment clubs  number  many  hundreds. 
The  purely  literary  club  was  unable  to 
assimilate  such  large  numbers,  and  wisely 
elected  in  most  cases  to  limit  the  mem- 
bership. Since  the  Biennial  of  1894 
many  of  the  literary  clubs,  members  of 
the  General  Federation,  have  added  a  de 
partment  on  education. 

When  elected  President  in  1894,  I 
found  a  large  organization  composed  of 
intelligent  and  forcible  women,  eager  to 
extend  the  club  movement  and  influence 
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social  life,  using  the  word  social  in  its 
large  sense. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  General  Fed- 
eration to  formulate  a  system  of  study  or 
of  practical  work  which  would  meet  the 
demands  of  all  the  clubs,  for  the  club  is, 
first,  to  educate  the  individual  members, 
and  is  also,  of  necessity,  local  in  charac- 
ter, and  reflects  the  period  of  individual 
development  of  its  members. 

The  clubs  of  each  State  greatly  resem- 
ble each  other,  and,  the  State  being  a  po- 
litical division  thoroughly  understood,  it 
became  natural  and  wise  to  form  the  clubs 
into  State  Federations,  auxiliary  to  the 
General.  Maine,  Iowa,  Massachusetts, 
and  Kansas  had  already  federated,  and 
the  reports  of  the  benefits  derived  and  the 
feasibility  of  adopting  this  division  en- 
couraged the  movement.  It  was  one  of 
which  my  judgment  approved,  and  which 
experience  has  justified.  The  Columbian 
Exposition  also  demonstrated  that  the 
people  of  each  Slate  develop  a  State 
character,  and,  except  in  rare  instances, 
are  nearly  on  the  same  level  of  intellectual 
culture.  Thus  the  clubs  in  Maine,  Iowa, 
and  Massachusetts  experience  no  diffi- 
culty in  affiliating  in  State  federations  and 
adopting  a  plan  of  work  in  which  all  the 
clubs  can  co-operate. 

The  Chairmen  of  State  Correspondence, 
the  officers  who  represent  the  General 
Federation  in  each  State,  were,  in  almost 
every  instance,  heartily  in  favor  of  organ- 
izing State  Federations. 

At  the  Biennial  of  1896,  held  in  Louis- 
ville, the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Philip  N.  Moore,  recorded  a  membership 
of  495  individual  clubs  and  20  State 
Federations.  The  States  having  federated 
since  1894  auxiliary  to  the  General  were 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Colorado,  Utah,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania, 
Nebraska,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  State  Federations  have  a^membership 
of  about  800  clubs.  Since  May  last  the 
States  have  federated  :  Washington,  Wis- 
consin, and  Georgia.  To  quote  further 
from  the  report  of  the  Corresponding 
Secretary :  "  Of  the  495  individual  clubs 
in  the  General  Federation  50  are  pur- 
suing purely  literary  subjects.  In  the 
department  clubs  371  have  a  department 
of  literature,  which  includes  art,  science, 


and  philosophy  ;  232  have  a  department 
of  education,  including  practical  work  in 
kindergartens  and  public  schools;  174 
have  a  department  of  philanthropy,  which 
implies  sociology  as  applied  to  philan- 
thropy, theoretical  and  practical ;  165  are 
pursuing  household  economics ;  1 63  have 
social  economics  as  applied  to  the  Jiistory 
and  practical  application  of  municipal  and 
legislative  work,  with  village  improvement 
associations,  etc.  Many  clubs  have  built 
and  own  their  own  club-houses,  and  many 
clubs  report  the  formation  of  stock  com- 
panies to  build  club-houses." 

The  State  Federations  report  a  rapid 
growth  in  membership,  and  much  enthu- 
siasm. The  Maine  Federation  in  Janu- 
ary of  1894  numbered  37  clubs.  In  May, 
1896,  the  membership  had  increased  to 
74.  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Dowst,  the  President, 
writes  :  **  The  standing  Educational  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  has  done  valiant  work 
in  interesting  club  women  to  inform  them- 
selves as  to  the  conditions  and  needs  of 
the  public  schools  and  to  institute  ways 
and  means  to  meet  these  needs  and  con- 
ditions. The  prominent  educators  and 
thoughtful  laymen  in  the  State  are  look- 
ing to  the  women's  clubs  for  assistance 
and  support  in  their  efforts  to  improve 
the  State  system  of  education." 

I  have  quoted  Mrs.  Dowst,  as  the 
Presidents  of  the  State  Federations  of 
Illinois,  New  York,  Iowa,  and  Colorado 
report  their  States  also  as  keenly  alive 
to  the  question  of  State  education.  The 
President  of  the  New  Hampshire  Feder- 
ation, Mrs.  Streeter,  writes:  "The  main 
duty  of  the  New  Hampshire  Federation 
lies  along  philanthropic  lines,  and  the 
work  ready  to  its  hand  is  to  aid  the 
new  State  Board  of  Charities,  appointed 
through  the  influence  of  prominent  club 
women  in  the  care  of  the  dependent 
children  of  the  State,  removed  from  the 
almshouses  by  the  same  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature which  provided  for  the  State  Board, 
and  to  educate  public  opinion  in  the 
matter  of  the  scientific  administration  of 
public  charities." 

Mrs.  Susan  R.  Ashley,  President  of 
the  Colorado  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  writes:  "The  intelligent  interest 
of  club  women  concerning  legislation 
has  made  itself  so  evident,  and  the  force 
of  club  organization  is  so  clearly  recog- 
nized, that  proposed  reforms  in  matters  of 
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charities,  sanitary  regulations,  changes 
of  school  curricula,  the  regulation  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  most  semi- political  and 
social  questions,  are  referred  to  them  for 
consideration  and  discussion,  with  a  view 
of  creating  an  intelligent  public  sentiment 
that  will  favorably  affect  legislation  in 
their  behaU," 

The  President  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Federation,  Mrs.  Mary  Lock  wood, 
writes  that — "  Through  the  influence  of  the 
Federation,  a  bill  changing  the  entire  status 
of  married  women  in  the  Dis'rict  passed 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House.  This 
bill  gives  to  women  virtually  the  same 
property  rights  as  married  men  enjoy, 
and  also  provides  that  father  and  mother 
should  jointly  be  the  guardians  of  their 
children,  and  conferring  on  the  mother 
the  same  right  of  guardianship  as  is  en- 
joyed by  the  father." 

Miss  Margaret  J.  Evans,.  President  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Federation,  reports 
that — "The  State  work  embraces,  first, 
fostering  town  and  country  clubs  in 
order  to  provide  womeh  from  the  country 
with  rest  rooms  when  in  town,  to  give 
the  stimulus  of  social  intercourse  and  a 
monthly  literary  programme  ;  second, 
fostering  public  and  private  libraries ; 
and,  third,  city  and  village  improvement 
associations.  Parks  and  streets  have  been 
made  orderly  and  beautiful  in  several 
towns  in  Minnesota,  the  children  in  the 
schools  have  been  interested  and  in- 
structed by  placards  to  lend  their  help, 
country  school  boards  and  teachers  have 
been  entreated  to  make  country  districts 
attractive,  and  much  use  made  of  the 
public  press  in  educating  public  senti- 
ment." The  Presidents  of  the  State  Fed- 
erations are  unanimous  in  bearing  witness 
to  the  social  benefit  derived  from  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Federation. 

Mrs.  Campbell,  Acting  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Federation,  says: 
"  We  are  not  federated  clubs  or  societies, 
but  federated  women  ;  and  we  welcome  all, 
no  matter  in  what  direction  their  interest 
is  engaged,  so  that  it  tends  to  the  common 
good,  and  thus  we  keep  in  touch  with  all 
great  movements."  I  have  quoted  from 
the  Presidents  of  the  State  Federations,  as 
in  a  **  multitude  of  counselors  is  wisdom." 

Thus  the  individual  is  educated  in  the 
club,  the  club  co-operates  with  the  State 
Federation,  and  the  individual  clubs  and 


State  Federations  bring  to  the  General 
Federatim  the  force  of  their  united  ex- 
perience and  eflFort. 

But  little  interest  had  been  manifested 
in  the  General  Federation,  outside  of  its 
members,  until  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
organization  attracted  attention  to  what 
is  now  one  of  the  great  social  forces  of 
the  country.  The  reason  for  this  lack  of 
interest  can  easily  be  explained,  for  the 
Federation  conducted  no  propaganda,  the 
usual  issuing  of  circulars  and  appealing 
for  funds  have  not  been  necessary,  and 
thus  the  attention  of  the  public  has  not 
been  aroused. 

The  character  of  the  women  composing 
the  club  membership  largely  accounts 
for  the  silent  force  which  the  association 
asserts,  and  the  fact  that  it  made  no 
claim  on  the  attention  of  outsiders  until 
its  deeds  justified  its  claims;  the  wo- 
men composing  the  club  membership 
are  usually  intelligent,  courageous,  and 
thoughtful,  and  therefore  forceful.  Noto- 
riety has  no  charm  for  them,  for  to  secure 
that  commodity  one  must  work  in  season 
and  out  of  season  for  self.  Most  of  the 
clubs  discourage  the  report  of  club  work 
in  the  public  press;  thus  the  woman  who 
seeks  notoriety  has  small  chance  of  attain- 
ing it  as  a  club  member. 

Were  organization  the  only  aim  of 
the  Federation,  it  would  already  have 
attained  a  brilliant  success;  but  organ- 
ization is  only  the  means  to  an  end,  and 
the  Federation  must  stand  before  the  bar 
of  the  world's  judgment  for  what  it  con- 
tributes to  the  world's  welfare.  Above 
all,  what  is  to  be  the  future  outcome  of 
this  movement  > 

As  I  stated  above,  my  experience  con- 
vinced me  that  an  organization  was 
needed,  founded  on  the  new  forces  so 
lately  awakened  in  woman  to  raise  the 
average  life,  and  that  it  must  be  an 
organization  without  a  past.  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  so  much  eflFort  is 
required  to  support  special  causes,  which 
tend  almost  invariably  toward  a  sort  of 
institutionalism,  supporting  salaried  oflli- 
cers,  large  offices,  and  publishing  organs ; 
thus  tremendous  exertian  must  be  made 
to  sustain  the  cause  before  the  work  for 
which  the  cause  was  inaugurated  can  even 
be  commenced;  all  causes  and  all  insti- 
tutions are  suflfering  from  this  tendency. 
The  General  Federation  was  free  from 
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this  incubus  ^  it  had  no  sa^ied  officers, 
no  abiding-place ;  i^does  not  desire  to,  nor 
is  it  advisable  that  it  should,  accumulate 
property ;  the  dues  of  t,he  club .  members 
are  all  small,  the  largest  annual  due  of 
any  club  not  exceeding  fifteen  dollars, 
while  the  average  due^  is  about  three 
dollars.  The  club  movement  was  not 
pledged  to  leadership— a  great  and  saving 
principle  in  all  true  development,  rotation 
in  office  being  a  cardinal  principle  of  club 
government,  the  same  principle  being 
applied  to  the  States  and  General  Feder- 
ation. One  of  the  State  chairmen  pithily 
expresses  the  sentiment  of  the  members : 
"  We  want  leaders,  but  we  do  not  want 
leadership."  The  Federation  is  thus  a  true 
democracy,  educating  not  one,  but  hun- 
dreds of  leaders,  who  contribute  their 
enthusiasm  and  ethical  force  to  the  club. 
.  As  the  Federation  is  pledged  to  no 
special  cause,  it  is  free  to  serve  all,  and 
i^thus  enabled  to  retain  the  attitude  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  hospitality  which 
is  essential  to  the  learner  and  the  doer 
if  good  results  are  to,  be  obtained.  It  is 
all-embracing  and  all-comprehensive  ;  it 
touches  life  at  all  points.  It  does  not 
take  the  individual  out  of  the  home  life. 
It  encourages  and  enriches  woman's  work 
for  home;  it  leaves  the  worker  in  her 
natural  and  right  enyironment. 

All  club  work  is  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity,  and  therefore  no 
arbitrary  or  aggressive,  or  even  prohibi- 
tory, measures  can  be  introduced  into  the 
movement.  The  Federation  embodies  this 
principle  in  its  motto  :  **  Unity  in  Diver- 
sity/' 

As  I  said  above,  in  the  club  movement 
is  found  the  power  to  raise  the  standard 
of  life  and  thought  among  the  average, 
to  even  up  and  render  more  harmonious 
the  apparent  difference  of  economic  and 
social  life.  A  large  city  department  club 
or  civic  league  is  a  thorougl:^oing  democ- 
racy; it  is  the  clubable  woman,  regard- 
less of  her  social  environment,  who  is  the 
bom  leadw,  and  who  sooner  or  later 
comes  to  the  front.  It  broadens  the  so- 
cial affiliation  of  both  city  and  country 
women  ;  in  many  cases  it  opens  up  a  new 
social  life  to  women  whose  opportunities, 
means,  or  tastes  have  closed  for  them 
the  doors  of  **  society,"  so  called ;  and  a 
broad  and  fine  social  life  is  the  end  and 
aim  of  all  education — the  crown  of  civil- 


ization. The  Federation  gives  to  woman 
an  organization  through  which  she  can 
express  her  aspiration  and  enforce  her 
dictates,  for  the  dictator  of  social  life  she 
must  be  ;  and  more  and  more  this  power 
will  be  put  into  use  through  the  State 
Federations. 

At  the  recent  Biennial  in  Louisville 
the  moral  and  spiritual  atmosphere  of  the 
meeting  was  instantly  felt;  the  courtesy 
which  prevailed,  the  wise  passiveness  of 
the  audience"  to  learn,  the  expression  of 
quick  sympathy  with  all  elevated  senti- 
nients,  the  willingness  of  every  one  to  go 
with  the  "  rule  and  authority  of  life,"  all 
combined  to  emphasize  the  feasibility  of 
realizing  in  the  Federation  a  republic  of 
ethics.  Woman's  participation  in  the 
material  and  social  life  of  the  world  is 
every  day  increiasing,  and  it  is  her  privi- 
lege, through  her  motherhood,,  to  be 
the  foundation  on  which  must  rest 
the  spiritual  'life  of  the  nation ;  to  fit 
herself  for  her  divine  mission  she.  must 
thoroughly  understand  life,  and  be  able 
to  read  into  the  future  the  lesson  of  the 
past.  The  work  in  as^ciat^pn  teaches 
her  this  lesson.  She  there  learns  the 
voluntary  subordination  for  the  good  of 
the  many,  which  reacts  on  the  individual, 
enriching  life  and  strengthening  every 
faculty  and  every  perception.  It  is  given 
to  woman  in  this  age  to  keep  alive  man's 
belief  in  the  unseen,  but  never  more 
keenly  felt,  powers  which  make  for  right- 
eousness. 

This  is  my  ambition  for  the  General 
Federation — an  association  which  shall 
be  woman's  protest  against  materialism, 
which  shall  fit  her  by  wide  knowledge  to 
comprehend  true  progress,  which  shall 
educate  her  to  be  both  home  mother  and 
city  mother,  which  shall  transmute  into 
action  the  conceptions  of  spiritual  activity 
which  stir  the  human  soul  divine.  Mrs. 
Frances  A.  Goodale,  Chairman  of  New 
York  State,  in  her  report  at  the  Biennial 
in  Louisville,  says : 

'*  I  dreamed  in  a  dream  that  I  saw  a 
city  invincible  to  the  attacks  of  the  whole 
rest  of  the  earth.  I  dreamed  that  this  was 
the  new  City  of  Friends." 

I  believe  that  the  spirit  in  which  the 
cltibs  of  the  United  States  are  meeting 
and  working  is  one  that  will  transmute 
this  dream  of  the  poet  into  the  Phila- 
delphia of  women. 
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Homes  in  City  and  Country 

By  E.  R.  L.  Gould 

President  of  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company 


MR.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  who, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Tenement 
House  Commission  of  1894,  has 
won  lasting  public  esteem,  remarked  in  a 
recent  speech  that  the  day  upon  which  a 
million  of  dollars  had  been  subscribed  for 
investment  in  improved  housing  was  a 
red-letter  day  in  the  history  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Gilder's  direct  statement  had  refer- 
ence to  the  closing  of  the  City  and  Sub- 
urban Homes  Company's  subscription 
books,  while  his  forecast  related  to  the 
new  impulse  which  present  and  future 
operations  of  this  Company  will  give  to 
the  serious,  steady,  and  continuous  amel- 
ioration of  local  living  conditions. 

The  housing  question  is  the  most 
fundamental  of  all  the  social  problems. 
Cardinal  Manning  was  right  in  saying, 
**  Domestic  life  creates  a  nation."  But 
the  contrary  proposition  is  equally  true. 
Lack  of  domestic  life  unmakes  a  nation. 
Urban  congestion  must  be  watched.  Much 


that  is  often  considered  mysterious  in 
relation  to  poverty,  vice,  immorality,  and 
crime,  if  reduced  to  final  analysis,  bears  a 
close  relation  to  living  conditions.  Eco- 
nomic, social,  or  moral  betterment  can- 
not proceed  very  far  if  the  homes  of  the 
people  be  left  unimproved. 

The  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Com- 
pany was  organized  to  deal  with  the  hous- 
ing problem  on  scientific  methods,  but 
with  practical  results.  Its  origin  is  in- 
teresting, representing  as  it  does  a  com- 
bination of  impulses  rather  than  the 
outcome  of  a  single  event.  The  Greater 
New  York  for  many  years  has  numbered 
among  its  honored  citizens  a  few  men 
who  have  been  making  experiments,  either 
individually  or  in  association,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  improved 
housing.  Among  the  best  known  of  these 
are  the  Messrs.  Bayard  and  Fulton  Cut- 
ting in  New  York,  and  Mr.  Alfred  T. 
White  in  Brooklyn,  besides  many  well- 
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known  people  who  have  been  share- 
holders in  the  Improved  Dwellings  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Tenement  Dwellings 
Company. 

The  Tenement-House  Commission  of 
1894,  known  popularly  as  the  Gilder  Com- 
mission, probed  so  deeply  that  the  needs 
of  New  York's  yage-earning  population 
were  brought  home  to  local  public  notice 
more  clearly  and  more  thoroughly  than 
ever  before.  Possibly,  also,  the  almost 
simultaneous  appearance  of  the  writer's 
report  to  the  Federal  Government  on  the 
results  of  improved  housing  in  Europe 
and  America  gave  a  broad  horizon  of 
enlightenment  and  encouragement. 

Late  last  winter  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  in- 
spired doubtless  by  suggestions  from  some 
of  the  veterans  in  tenement  reform,  under- 
took to  organize  a  conference  for  the  pur- 
pose of  awakening  public  interest  in  what 
is  unquestionably  New  York's  gravest 
social  need.  The  outcome  of  the  Confer- 
ence was  the  constitution  of  the  Improved 
Housing  Council,  which  brought  into 
affiliation  men  and  women  of  varied  call- 
ings and  social  gradations  for  a  common 
end.  Members  of  labor  organizations  as 
well  as  millionaires  were  represented  in 
this  sporadic  committee.  The  Improved 
Housing  Council  was  meant  to  be  what 
the  French  call  a  Soci^t^  d'Encourage- 
ment — the    philanthropic   promoter,    so 


to  speak,  of 
an  agency  to 
be  organized 
for  practical 
work. 

So  much  for 
history.  The 
point  to  be  re- 
membered is 
that  this  great 
movement  is 
not  the  out- 
come of  a 
single  impulse 
generated  by 
an  individual 
or  an  organ- 
ization, but  is 
the  happy  con- 
centration and 
culmination  of 
thoughts  and 
efforts  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  It  is  this  fact  which 
gives  it  its  broad  civic  character. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  an  outline  of  organ- 
ization and  forecast  of  results.  The  broad 
underlying  principle  at  the  base  of  the 
City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  is  a 
recognition  that  the  housing  problem  can 
be  solved  only  through  economic  methods. 
Philanthropy  is  powerless  to  do  much,  be- 
cause the  field  is  altogether  too  vast. 
But  there  is  a  middle  ground  between 
pure  philanthropy  and  pure  economics. 
We  may  call  it  investment  philanthropy^ 
that  is,  a  philanthropy  made  mellifluous 
by  co-ordination  with  a  five  per  cent,  divi- 
dend. The  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company  stands  for  investment  philan- 
thropy. The  idea  of  charity,  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  term,  has  never 
entered  into  the  calculation  of  its  officers 
or  directors.  On  the  other  hand,  getting 
the  largest  possible  economic  outcome 
has  been  equally  ignored.  Realizing  that 
in  the  future  an  investment  having  New 
York  improved  real  estate  as  security  is 
likely  to  command  notice,  perhaps  excite 
cupidity,  dividends  are  limited  to  ^vt,  per 
cent,  cumulative,  in  order  to  remove  mo- 
tives for  speculation  or  avarice.  Ordi- 
nary rents  will  unquestionably  yield  more, 
but  whatever  surplus  accumulates  will  be 
invested  for  the  extension  of  operations. 
The  understanding,  then,  which  the  com- 
pany has  with   the  public    and  with  its 
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own  stockholders  is  that  participatioD  in 
economic  profhi  is  limited  to  a  fair  com- 
mercial rate. 

The  second  distinguishing  characteris- 
tic is  popularity,  using  the  word  popular 
in  its  generic  signification.  It  desires  to 
place  within  the  reach  of  those  who  pre- 
fer, other  things  being  equal,  to  invest 
their  means  for  useful  ends — and  who, 
after  all,  may  not  be  included  in  this 
class  ? — a  perfectly  secure  investment.  The 
directors  believe  that  the  savings  of  the 
masses  may  well  be  utilized  for  their 
direct  benefit  Accordingly,  shares  are 
fixed  at  the  low  denomination  of  $10  each 
in  order  to  attract  people  of  mode^  or 
limited  means.  With  practically  the  same 
security  and  with  the  possibility  of  realiz- 
ing from  1^  to  2  per  cent,  higher  rate 
than  in  saving&banks,  why  should  not 
thrifty  people  become  shareholders  in  this 
company  ?  The  small  investor  is  not  wel- 
comed in  Wall  Street  He  cannot  place  his 
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five,  or  fifty 
dollars  to  ad- 
vantage, the 
denomina- 
tion of  safe 
securities 
being  gener- 
ally beyond 
his  little 
hoard.  The 
City  and 
Suburban 
Homes  Com- 
pany hopes 
by  establish- 
ing such  a 
clientage  to 
be  able  con- 
tinually to 
extend  its 
long  as  it  can 
An  insti-, 


work  just  so  far  and  so 
find  remunerative  investment 
tution  organized  on  a  popular  basis,  wel- 
coming the  small  shareholder,  expanding 
the  knowledge  of  its  activities,  and  arous- 
ing interest  in  its  work,  cannot  fail  to 
favorably  aflFect  public  opinion  while 
rendering  economic  service  to  thrifty 
wage-earners  and  others  cf  small  means. 
No  feature  of  the  recent  public  sub- 
scription to  the  first  issue  of  one  million 
dollars  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany was  so  satisfactory  as  the  patronage 
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of  workingmen   and   workingwomen   in- 
vestors. 

Model  housing  is  in  no  sense  a  financial 
experiment  Its  history  of  more  than  thir- 
ty-five years  in  Great  Britain  and  of  twenty 
years  in  America  proves  incontestably 
that  commercial  returns  are  just  ascerta  in 
as  ethical  profit.  The 
result  of  the  writer's 
official  inquiries,  which 
covered  all  important 
model  housing 
agencies  in  Euro- 
pean and  American 
cities  of  100,000 
inhabitants 
and  upwards, 
shows  that  88 
per  cent,  of 
those  with 
avowed ly 
commercial 
or  semi-phil- 
anthropic 
aims  paid 
normal  or 
more  than 
normal  commercial  dividends ;  6  per 
cent  yielded  savings-bank  interest,  and 
only  6  per  cent  failed  to  do  so  well. 
But  some  one  may  say,  '*  This  is  all 
very  well.  These  companies  have  not 
had  to  contend  with  the  high-priced 
land  on  Manhattan  Island."  The  objec- 
tion does  not  hold.  Model  tenements  in 
London  have  recently  been  built  on  land 
which  cost  $5.65  per  square  foot,  or,  mak- 
ing a  comparison  which  can  be  more 
readily  understood,  $14,000  per  plot  of 
25x100  feet,  the  ordinary-sized  New  York 
city  lot  They  pay  6^  per  cent  net  in- 
terest. It  is  true  that  building  cost  is 
somewhat  smaller  in  London  than  in  New 
York,  but  this  advantage  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  cheaper  rents  and  lower 
wages  prevailing  in  the  English  metropo- 
lis. New  York  affords  a  still  perfectly 
safe  field  for  as  remunerative  effort  as 
abroad. 

The  third  basic  principle  of  the  City 
and  Suburban  Homes  Company  is  the 
intelligent  differentiation  of  its  effort  to 
meet  the  needs  of  specific  classes  of  wage- 
earners.  Before  commencing  to  deal 
practically  with  the  housing  problem,  it  is 
necessary  to  separate  the  great  mass 
designated  as  wage-earners  into  specific 
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categories.  There  are  as  great  diflferences 
in  this  mass  as  there  are  gradations  in 
what  we  sometimes  call  the  middle  class. 

Artisans,  or,  as  we  prefer  to  call  them, 
skilled  mechanics  and  clerks  with  moder- 
ate earnings,  should  be  encDuraged  to 
undertake  suburban  proprietorship.  The 
suburban  home  question  in  New  York 
seems  to  be  in  just  about  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  tenement  problem  was  twenty 
years  ago.  Even  with  the  present  rela- 
tively inadequafe  facilities  for  rapid  tran- 
sit, there  is  a  wide  field  for  suburban 
effort.  The  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company,  as  the  name  indicates,  intends 
to  give  about  equal  attention  to  operations 
within  the  city  and  in  the  suburbs.  It 
will  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Associations,  because,  in  the 
first  place,  it  will  largely  confine  its  efforts 
to  persons  of  more  moderate  incomes  than 
those  who  usually  patronize  such  agencies, 
and,  secondly,  because  it  will  not  loan 
upon  property  situated  in  different  locali- 
ties, but  will  build  up  suburban  estates  on 
its  own  ground,  selling  the  property  on 
the  installment  plan.  In  other  words,  it 
will  afford  the  convenience  of  installment 
payments  which  is  so  important  a  consid- 
eration in  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tions, but  its  development  of  special  tracts 
will  offer  in  addition  a  reasonable  guaran- 
tee for  stability  of  values  when  purchasers 
have  paid  for  their  property. 

The  Company  will  not  speculate.  It 
has  already  nearly  400  applicants  on  its 


waiting  list.  It  will  select  locations  which 
are  approved  by  the  majority  of  its  clients. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  applicants  may  be 
divided  into  two  categories — those  who  are 
willing  to  go  to  Long  Island,  and  the  re- 
mainder, who  desire  a  location  north  of 
the  Harlem  River,  but  within  the  limits 
of  Greater  New  York.  Both  localities 
must  be  fairly  convenient  to  some  line  of 
rapid  transit,  on  which  the  expense  of  a 
round  trip  to  the  city  will  not  be  large. 
The  approval  of  specific  localities  shifts 
the  responsibility  from  the  Company  to 
patrons,  who,  as  their  preferences  are 
consulted,  naturally  consider  that  they  are 
co-operators  rather  than  clients. 

The  Company  will  purchase  sites  suffi- 
cient y  large  to  answer  existing  needs, 
taking  an  option  upon  a  contiguous  area 
large  enough  to  meet  the  probable  re- 
quirements of  two  or  three  years  ahead. 
When  land  is  purchased  and  subdivided, 
an  account  will  be  opened  on  the  Com- 
pany's books  with  each  separate  lot, 
charging  it  with  its  proper  quota  of  cost 
of  general  improvements,  interest  from 
the  date  of  purchase  until  the  land  is 
built  upon,  and  taxes.  Increments  of 
value  will  therefore  inure  to  purchasers. 
Each  suburban  colony  will  undoubtedly 
be  restricted  against  the  sale  of  liquor, 
and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  protect  it 
from  other  nuisances. 

The  Company  keeps  on  file  a  variety 
of  plans  of  detached  and  semi-detached 
houses    (of     which    the    accompanying 
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sketches  are  symbolical,  lather  than  exact 
reproductions),  suitable  for  the  require- 
ments of  that  class  of  wage-earning  pur- 
chasers who,  roughly  speaking,  earn  from 
$800  to  $1,000  or  perhaps  $1,200  a  year. 
The  Company,  observes  a  limit  as  to 
earnings  in  order  to  utilize  its  money  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  in  a  less 
favorable  position  to  help  themselves, 
and  yet  who  are  ambitious  enough  to  de- 
sire proprietorship  of  homes.  The  houses 
are  suitable  to  such  people's  needs.  They 
will  not  be  so  luxurious  as  to  tempt  men 
to  expenditures  they  cannot  afford,  nor 
will  they  be  so  plain  and  small  as  t^  be 
uninviting.  Solidity  of  construction,  a>m- 
bined  with  the  best  architectural  effects 
and  most  convenient  domestic  arrange- 
ments that  can  be  offered  for  a  given 
price,  are  the  desiderata. 

When  twenty-five  or  fifty  applicants 
have  made  their  choice  of  plans,  the  Com- 
pany proceeds  to  build.  Important  econ- 
omies are  effected  by  building  in  bulk. 
In  fact,  the  Company  offers  the  advan- 
tage of  selling  land  and  buildings  at; 
wholesale  prices. 

The  Company  will  probably  also  build 
a  few  houses  in  each  subdivision  for  per- 


sons in  receipt  of  larger  incomes  than  its 
regular  clients,  but  such  parties  will  need 
to  pay  cash  upon  the  completion  of  the 
structure.  They  can  obtain  the  money 
frooi  Building  and  Loan  Associations. 
The  Company  does  not  care  to  utilize  its 
own  funds  for  such  purposes,  desiring,  as 
has  already  been  shown,  to  help  those 
who  are  not  in  a  very  favorable  position 
to  help  themselves.  The  advantage  of 
erecting  such  houses  is  mutual.  The 
purchasers  benefit  in  getting  their  homes 
at  a  wholesale  price,  while  the  other 
clients  of  the  Company  benefit  from  the 
enhanced  value  of  their  own  property  due 
to  the  contiguity  of  better  class  houses. 

As  soon  as  homes  are  ready  for  occu- 
pancy, wage-earners  ordering  them  will 
pay  down  ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire  pur- 
chase price  in  cash,  contracting  to  pay 
the  balance  in  monthly  installments  dur- 
ing a  period  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
years.  In  cases  where  the  workingman 
is  of  first-class  character  and  well  recom- 
mended, he  may  be  allowed  to  begin  his 
occupancy  l^i*^ubstituting  for  the  ten  per 
cent,  cash  payment  a  bond  from  respon- 
sible parties  covering  this  amount.  He 
will  be  considered  a  tenant  only  until  his 
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monthly  installments  have  aggregated  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price,  when  he 
may  be  given  a  contract  and  recognized 
henceforth,  not  as  a  tenant,  but  as  a  pur- 
chaser. 

An  important  feature  of  the  suburban 
home  operations  will  be  the  adoption  of 
life  insurance.  Clients  on  assuming  con- 
tracts will  have  their  lives  insured  in  a 
reputable  life  insurance  concern  chosen 
by  the  Company.  Polities  will  be  as- 
signed to  the  Company,  so  that  in  case 
of  the  death  of  the  purchaser  during  the 
period  of  paying  for  his  home,  the  Com- 
pany deduct  whatever  is  owing  and  turn 
over  the  balance  to  the  heirs.  The  value 
of  this  provision  is  inestimable,  especially 
as  a  protection  to  the  family  which  often 
finds  itself  unable  to  continue  paying  for 
a  home  after  the  death  of  its  head.  Inci- 
dentally, a  guarantee  is  furnished  the 
Company  that  it  will  lose  nothing  by  the 
death  of  purchasers  during  the  period  of 
repayment. 

The  installment  payments  include 
quota  on  account  of  principal,  interest  on 
deferred  payments  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent.,  and  life  insurance  premium.  All 
together  do  not  amount  to  more,  indeed, 
rather  would  it  be  truer  to  say  that  they 
amount  to  less,  than  the  current  monthly 
rentals  for  fairly  similar  accommodations 
in  congested  tenement  regions.  To  be  a 
little  more  specific,  let  us  suppose  that  a 
man  thirty  years  of  age  desires,  under  the 
foregoing  system,  to  acquire  a  home  for 
himself  and  family,  the  value  of  which 
(house  and  land  together)  is  $2,000.  If 
he  pay  down  10  per  cent,  in  cash  and 
take  fifteen  years  in  which  to  repay  the 
balance  and  insure  his  life  under  the  reduc- 
ing renewable  term  plan,  his  total  monthly 
installment  would  amount  to  about  $16.60. 
If  he  take  twenty  years  to  repay,  his 
total  monthly  installment  would  amount 
to  about  $14.50.  At  the  end  of  these 
periods  the  purchaser  would  have  his 
home,  but  no  insurance,  as  he  would 
have  paid  simply  for  protection,  the 
amount  of  the  policy  diminishing  with 
the  amount  of  indebtedness  until  both 
reach  the  vanishing  point.  Should  he 
desire  to  pay  out  a  life  insurance  policy 
of,  say,  $1,200  in  addition  to  his  home, 
his  outlay  during  a  twenty-year  period 
would  be  about  $15.65  per  month. 

A  young  man  of   thirty  years  of  age 


might  go  on  paying  the  rent  of  a  five  or 
six  room  apartment,  with  bath,  amounting 
to  $20  or  $25  per  month,  and  at  the  end 
of  twrenty  years  would  have  nothing  but 
a  package  of  receipts.  In  the  case  before 
us,  paying  fully  25  per  cent,  less  per 
month,  the  Company  can  provide  him 
with  a  little  home  of  his  own  containing 
a  larger  amount  of  room-space,  and  give 
him  at  the  end  a  paid-up  life  insurance 
policy  for  $1,200. 

These  facts  will  undoubtedly  com- 
mend themselves  to  sober-minded.  Intel- 
ligent workingmen  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  consulting  their  own  best  interests. 

The  Company  distributes  5  per  cent, 
to  its  shareholders,  retaining  1  per  cent 
as  a  surplus.  Repairs  and  taxes  are  at 
the  expense  of  the  purchaser.  The  only 
profit  charged  by  the  Company  is  a  tri- 
fling sum  to  each  individual,  which  goes 
towards  the  office  expenses  of  this  depart- 
ment. Otherwise,  the  purchaser  benefits 
exclusively  by  the  economies  effected 
through  the  Company  purchasing  land 
and  erecting  buildings  at  wholesale  rates. 
Besides  this  advantage,  each  individual 
taste  can  be  suited,  and  clients  can  get 
exactly  what  they  want  and  are  able  to 
pay  for.  Solidity  of  construction  will  be 
a  feature.  These  houses  will  be  a  great 
improvement  on  the  conventional  struc- 
tures now  erected  by  the  speculative 
builder. 

There  need  be  no  comment  on  the 
great  value  of  popular  suburban  propri- 
etorship from  the  standpoint  of  social 
stability.  Every  man  undertaking  it  is 
distinctly  helped  to  a  far  higher  degree 
than  he  could  be  in  the  best  of  model 
tenements.  He  becomes  reflective,  care- 
ful, wedded  to  order  and  rational  conser- 
vatism, and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  specious 
isms.  Suburban  proprietorship  is  a  field 
well  worth  cultivating.  When  it  can  be 
realized  with  fair  economic  returns  to  the 
investor,  as  is  so  in  the  present  instance, 
and  for  a  monthly  payment  by  the  pur- 
chaser little  if  at  all  in  excess  of  his  cur- 
rent rental  in  city  tenements,  a  work  of 
splendid  social  beneficence  is  put  in 
operation.  There  is  no  class  of  people 
more  anxious  to  bring  up  their  families 
well  than  just  that  class  of  men  who 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Company's  suburban 
work.     It  is  strange  that  this  subject  has 
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not  made  an  earlier  appeal  to  thoughtful 
New  Yorkers.  Great  attention  is  paid  to 
it  in  a  number  of  English  cities,  and  a 
Belgian  law,  combining  life  insurance  in 
the  acquisition  of  suburban  homes,  which 
was  inaugurated  in  1889,  is  already 
achieving  remarkable  results.  At  the 
end  of  1895,  the  fourth  year  the  Act  had 
been  in  practical  operation,  3,719  per- 
sons had  taken  advantage  of  its  provisions. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  at 
equal  length  upon  a  description  of  the 
proposed  operations  of  the  Company 
within  the  city.  Improved  tenements,  or, 
as  the  Company  prefers  to  call  them, 
city  homes,  will  be  built  in  nell-selected 
locations,  and  on  most  approved  plans. 
The  location  for  the  first  operation  fronts 
on  Sixty-eighth  and  Sixty-ninth  Streets, 
between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Avenues. 
It  is  admirably  suited  in  every  way  for 
the  purpose,  as  The  Outlook  has  so  well 
pointed  out  in  its  issue  of  December  12 
last.  The  proper  method  of  procedure 
in  social  reform  is  to  begin  near  the  top  ; 
there  is  then  left  room  for  a  forward 
movement  in  the  ranks  below.  While 
there  would  be'  some  advantages  in  build- 
ing in  the  most  crowded  districts  on  the 
East  Side,  the  present  artificially  high- 
priced  land  in  many  of  those  blocks 
would  make  it  difficult,  probably  impos- 
sible, to  realize  a  five  per  cent,  return. 
The  reformation  of  the  most  congested 
regions  will  probably  be  gradual.  The 
relatively  high  rents,  when  considered  as 
interest  on  capitalization,  seem  to  afford 
an  excuse  for  high  prices  of  sale.  The 
buildings  would  be  valueless  for  anything 
like  model  tenement  purposes,  yet  they 
must  be  paid  for.  But  two  considerations 
afford  ground  for  hope :  In  the  first  place, 
the  march  of  business  will  ultimately  clear 
out  a  great  many  of  the  worst  rookeries ; 
secondlv,  a  more  stringent  enforcement  of 
health  laws  (no  reflection  on  the  present 
excellent  regime  is  intended),  and  the 
demolition  of  insanitary  front  and  rear 
tenements,  will  get  rid  of  the  worst  places. 
Probably,  also,  occasional  opportunities 
may  be  found  for  remunerative  invest- 
ment. 

This  Company,  in  discarding  previous 
types  of  tenement  buildings  and  calling 
for  new  plans,  has  rendered  especial 
service.  As  soon  as  the  knowledge  that 
cheaper  cost  of  construction,  more  rent- 


able room-space,  thorough  ventilation  of 
apartments,  splendid  lighting  facilities, 
family  privacy,  isolated  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, and  superior  domestic  conven- 
iences, can  be  secured  by  the  adoption  of 
scientific  planning,  and  Uiis  knowledge  is 
broadly  disseminated,  the  double-decker 
will  meet  its  doom.  In  organizing  a  compe- 
tition and  choosing  architectural  schemes 
which  unquestionably  provide  these  ad- 
vantages, the  Company  has  rendered 
conspicuous  service  to  all  owners  of 
tenement  property  who  contemplate  build- 
ing on  their  own  account.  The  objec- 
tions to  old-style  tenements — that  is, 
their  contracted  quarters,  lack  of  light 
and  air  and  family  privacy,  and  their  com- 
mon sanitary  arrangements — have  been 
surmounted  by  the  utilization  of  one  hun- 
dred square  feet  as  a  unit  instead  of  the 
ordinary  city  lot.  Probably  most  of  the 
advantages  could  be  attained  on  two  city 
lots,  so  that  the  realization  of  these  bene- 
fits ought  to  be  possible  to  small  as  well 
as  large  owners  of  city  real  estate. 

An  explanation  of  the  architectural 
plans  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration is  not  necessary.  The  eye  readily 
discerns  their  intrinsic  merits.  Care  will 
be  taken  to  so  arrange  elevations  that 
institutional  appearance  will  be  avoided. 
Baths,  laundries,  and  steam  drying*  room*s 
are  essential  features  of  the  plans. 

It  has  been  intimated  that,  if  rooms 
could  be  set  aside,  an  outside  organiza- 
tion will  rent  them  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  kindergarten,  attendance 
not  being  confined  to  the  children  in  the 
city  home?,  but  made  equally  possible  for 
others  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  maxim  of  the  Company  in  dealing 
with  its  tenants  will  be  to  make  them  just 
as  comfortable  as  is  possible,  consistent 
with  a  proper  commercial  return  upon  the 
investment.  Rules  and  restrictions  of 
every  kind  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  the  tenant  made  to  feel  that,  on  the 
whole,  he  gets  a  far  better  home,  for  the 
same  rent  payment,  in  the  Company's 
houses  than  he  can  at  present  find  any- 
where around.  As  it  is  not  practicable 
to  sell  apartments,  the  Company  will  seek 
copartnership  with  its  tenants  by  encour- 
aging them  to  become  shareholders.  Solid 
reciprocal  advantages  may  thus  accrue. 

The  fourth  characteristic  of  the  City 
and   Suburban   Homes  Company  is  its 
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comprehensive  outlook.  It  has  been 
planned  with  the  idea  of  permanency,  and 
of  carrying  on  just  as  widespread  opera- 
tions as  can  be  undertaken  remunera- 
tively. When  the  present  issue  of  capital 
stock  has  been  expended,  authority  will 
be  asked  for  a  new  issue,  and  so  on  until 
many  millions  have  found  investment  in 
this  way.  It  is  hoped  that,  after  a  year 
or  two  of  successful  experience,  no  special 
effort  will  need  to  be  made  to  secure  sub- 
scription to  its  shares,  but  that,  as  in  Lon- 
don to-day,  its  securities  will  be  in  ready 
and  constant  demand.  There  seems  no 
apparent  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  this 
prospect. 


The  first  of  the  city  homes  will  be  con- 
structed upon  land  exchanged,  after  ap- 
praisement, for  shares  of  the  Company's 
stock,  and  the  buildings  built,  not  count- 
ing the  resources  received  from  mortgage, 
with  money  subscribed  by  a  clear  headed, 
noble-minded,  warm-hearted  woman,  Mrs. 
Alfred  Corning  Clark.  Her  appreciation 
of  investment  philanthropy  is  of  the  great- 
est service  at  this  time.  It  ought  to  stim- 
ulate other  possessors  of  ample  fortunes 
to  friendly  emulation.  No  argument  is 
needed  to  show  how  investor,  company, 
and  wage-earner  alike  profit  by  continu- 
ous duplication  of  Mrs.  Clark's  splendid 
example. 


Ephe 

By  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston 


EPHE.  Except  by  his  mother,  and 
then  only  when  in  angry  or  moni- 
tory mood,  he  was  never  called 
otherwise.  "  Ephom  1  You  Ephom  I" 
He  always  knew  by  the  cry  that  some- 
thing was  to  be  paid ;  yet  he  was  used  to 
it,  and,  after  an  installment  was  entered, 
went  along  much  as  before.  He  and  his 
sister  Jane,  two  years  older,  were  children 
of  Susan,  a  free  black  woman,  whose  hus- 
band, Ephraim,  a  slave  of  Mr.  Colin 
Duncan,  had  deceased.  This  gentleman's 
mansion,  a  plain  two-story,  was  situate  en 
the  hither  limit  of  his  plantation,  half  a 
mile  from  the  village.  The  family  occu- 
pied a  small  house  in  one  of  his  fields, 
where,  with  a  bit  of  ground  and  outside 
employment,  they  got  sufficient  living.  The 
woman,  honest,  industrious,  when  made  a 
widow  obtained  Mr.  Duncan's  consent  to 
become  guardian  of  her  family.  Such 
arrangement  was  usual  with  persons  of 
her  class,  in  conformity  with  provision  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State.  Gen- 
erally they  were  regarded  with  kindness, 
often  extending  to  compassion.  A  Fourth 
Estate,  as  it  were,  among  slaves  and  two 
classes  of  whites,  few  in  numbers,  like 
their  kinsmen  in  bondage  simple,  affec- 
tionate, recognizing  their  station  to  be 
the  very  lowest,  they  deported  themselves 
humbly,  and  were  seldom  charged  with 
crimes  or  even  pettiest  misdemeanors. 
If  it  had  not  been  forbidden  by  the  law, 
many  would  have  chosen  to  be  sold  into 


slavery.  A  few  whites,  having  their  like 
in  every  community,  dissatisfied  with  their 
own  conditions,  which  they  had  not  en- 
ergy and  forethought  to  improve,  addicted 
to  general  complainings,  made  these 
pointed  against  free  negroes.  Even  an 
occasional  petty  slave-owner,  become  so 
by  purchase,  not  by  inheritance,  joined 
to  greater  or  less  degree,  arguing  that 
their  presence  was  a  menace  to  subordi- 
nation. But  sentiment  among  most  per- 
sons was  in  favor  of  allowing  all  reason- 
able privileges  in  their  rather  helpless 
isolation. 

In  some  fashion,  not  of  the  best,  yet 
not  bad,  Ephe  grew  from  infancy  to 
eighteen.  Large,  of  great  strength  and 
activity,  more  industrious  and  contented 
when  hired,  and,  indeed,  lacking  in  judg- 
ment at  work  when  not  under  supervis- 
ion, his  time  for  a  year  past  had  been 
spent  mainly  with  jobs,  as  hoeing  in  gar- 
dens, chopping  wood,  and  the  like,  for 
such  as  chose  to  employ  him.  One  day 
he  said  to  his  mother  : 

"  Mammy,  I  wish  I  was  a  shore  'nough 
nigger." 

"Well,  ain'  you  a  nigger?" 
"  Yes'm,  but  not  in  dat  sense." 
"  What  sense  you  talkin'  'bout,  Ephom  ?" 
"  In  de  sense  I  want  to  b'long  to  Mis 
Duncan,    and    him    gim   me   to    Marse 
Johnny  to  be  his  nigger  for  good." 
"  What  make  you  say  dat  now  ?" 
"  Because  dis  ebenin',  when  Mis  FeUs 
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was  payin'  me  for  cuttin'  wood,  dat  Mis 
Brockett  was  in  de  sto',  en  he  cussed  me, 
en  he  said  he  wished  to  Gawd  ev'ry  free 
nigger  was  hung  er  driv  out  de  Ian'.  En 
he  look  like  he  were  gwine  to  light  on  me 
wid  his  stick,  hadn't  been  Marse  Johnny 
was  passin'  by  from  school,  en  he  tole 
me  to  go  'long  home,  and  he  tole  Mis 
Brockett  he  oughtn't  'buse  me  when  I 
done  nothin'  't  all  to  him." 

The  mother  said  no  more,  for  she  knew 
that  it  was  not  an  unreasonable  wish. 
Indeed,  towards  that  class,  feeling,  even 
among  slaves,  besides  distinct  superiority, 
in  some  cases  was  of  contempt  for  imagined 
aspirations  beyond  all  hope  to  compass. 

The  man  Brockett,  huge,  dark,  rugged, 
had  been  discharged  as  overseer  by  Dun- 
can because  of  extreme  rigor  in  the  disci- 
pline of  his  negroes.  His  resentment 
extended  to  Ephe,  who,  out  of  pure  fear, 
had  declined  to  work  on  his  farm  near  by. 
David  Fchs,  the  other,  was  a  merchant, 
who,  coming  there  a  year  or  so  back, 
bought  a  store  and  rented  a  dwelling- 
house.  The  low  prices  set  on  his  goods 
at  cash  sales,  compared  with  credit  prac- 
ticed in  the  two  other  stores,  drew  cus- 
tomers, and  soon  he  was  doing  what 
seemed  a  good  trade.  Reticent  except 
in  matters  of  pure  business  or  specially 
existing  interest,  yet  he  was  affable,  thank- 
ful for  patronage  however  small,  and  acted 
as  if  he  sincerely  wished  to  be  regarded 
as  a  person  who  had  come  there  to  impart 
as  well  as  receive  benefits.  From  certain 
remarks  he  was  believed  to  have  come 
from  a  town  somewhere  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland.  His  son  Joseph, 
about  sixteen,  much  like  him,  assisted  at 
the  counter,  and  slept  in  the  back  room. 
The  old  merchants,  although  intimating 
sometimes  that  Mr.  Felts  must  purchase 
at  lower  prices  than  they  could  get, 
seemed  as  sympathetic  as  the  rest  when, 
one  cold,  rainy  night,  the  store,  with  all 
its  contents,  except  Joseph,  was  burned 
to  the  ground. 

I  could  not  well  make  clear  the  ex- 
citement in  that  simple  community,  where 
house-burnings  were  almost — incendiar- 
isms absolutely — none.  It  was  just  be- 
fore dawn ;  by  sunrise  everybody,  in- 
cluding many  from  the  country,  were  at 
the  scene.  Felts,  looking  like  an  ex- 
tremely poor  man,  expressed  himself,  spe- 
cially to  Duncan,  thankful  for  sympathy, 


and  avowed  his  conviction  that  it  must 
have  happened  by  pure  accident.  Joseph, 
who  had  escaped  by  a  miracle  as  it  were, 
roused  by  the  smoke  and  heat,  having 
just  time  to  seize  his  clothes  and  break 
through  a  window  into  the  street,  where 
he  dressed  himself,  was  too  sorely  shaken 
to  talk  much.  He  could  say,  however, 
that  Ephe  Duncan  was  at  the  store  the 
previous  night,  and,  being  considerably  m 
liquor,  he  had  let  him  remain  until  it 
was  thought  safe  to  send  him  away  ;  but 
that  he  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
his  firing  the  house.  Brockett,  happy 
with  excitement,  proposed  a  close  search 
of  the  premises.  In  time  he  picked  up 
near  the  gate  opening  outside  a  much- 
soiled  woolen  purse,  in  which,  besides  a 
few  small  coins,  were  a  five-dollar  note 
and  a  crumpled  paper  signed  by  his 
guardian,  authorizing  Ephraim  Duncan 
to  contract  and  receive  pay  for  his  work. 
Joseph,  although  startled  and  pained  by 
the  discovery,  was  obliged  to  admit  that 
he  was  pretty  sure  that  that  note  was  in 
the  cash-box  the  evening  previous.  When 
this  news  reached  Duncan,  who  had  re- 
turned home,  he  sent  a  messenger  for 
Ephe  and  another  to  the  county  seat  for 
John  Frierson,  Esq.,  his  legal  adviser. 

Eager  were  the  exclamations  of  the 
finder. 

**But,  Mr.  Brockett,  and  you  other 
gentlemen,"  pleaded  Felts,  "  this  is  a  lifc- 
and-death  matter,  a  thing  I've  no  idea 
that  poor  negro  knew,  even  if  he'd  been 
sober,  and  somehow  I  can't  believe  he 
set  fire  to  the  house.  I  beg  you  gentle- 
men to — to—" 

"  MisUr  Felts,"  Brockett  broke  in, "  this 
dev'lish  business  is  got  to  be  put  whar  it 
belong,  for  the  safetity  of  other  people 
well  as  you.  I'm  a-goin'  for  that  villion, 
and  if  I  ain't  mistakened,  there's  men 
here  as  will  go  'long  with  me." 

With  a  half-dozen  others  he  set  out. 
Informed  by  Susan  that  Ephe  had  gone 
to  Duncan's,  they  proceeded  thither. 

Colin  Duncan,  of  medium  height,  slen- 
der, rather  pale,  held  in  much  respect  by 
his  equals,  was  not  loved  by  Brocketl's 
set,  10  whom,  though  never  asserting,  he 
was  suspected  of  feeling  strongly  the 
sense  of  superiority.  At  the  call  of  the 
men,  coming  upon  his  piazza,  and  hear- 
ing their  business,  he  said : 

"  Have  you  any  warrant,  gentlemen  ?" 
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"  No  need  o£  any  warrant  in  such  a 
case,  Mr.  Duncan,"  said  Brockett 

"  Oh,  yes,  there  is,  gentlemen.  All  of 
you,  perhaps,  excepting  Mr.  Brockett, 
know  that  I  don't  say  that  the  boy  you 
seek  is  on  ray  premises ;  but  if  he  were, 
I  should  hardly  feel  that,  in  a  case  as 
serious  as  this,  I  would  do  right  in  sur- 
rendering him  except  upon  process  of 
law/ 

His  mildness  and  apparent  hesitation 
emboldened  Brockett  further. 

"Come  now,  Mr.  Duncan,  you  can't 
fool  us.  We  know  he's  here,  and  we're 
jes'  simple  got  to  have  him.  Everybody 
knows  how  you  respect  free  niggers  above 
white  folks  that's  got  none  of  no  sort,  as 
I've  heerd  you  say  with  ray  own  years 
that  you  wished  the  whole  of  'em  was  sot 
free,  and  you  can't  deny  it  honest." 

**  Gentlemen,"  Duncan  said,  smiling, 
as  he  looked  towards  Brockett,  "  that  man 
has  heard  me  say  that  I  believed  it  would 
be  well,  at  least  for  the  white  race,  if  the 
slaves  were  all  liberated.  Base  as  it  was, 
especially  on  such  an  occasion,  to  report 
only  a  portion  of  my  words,  I  care  not  for 
it.  He  is  welcome  to  whatever  he  can 
get  out  of  the  malignity  that  he's  been 
indulging  against  me  since  I  discharged 
him  from  ray  service.  For  what  he  says 
of  my  trying  to  fool,  as  he  terms  it,  I 
say  that  this  negro  is  now  in  my  dining- 
room  by  the  side  of  my  wife,  where,  until 
he  is  demanded  by  lawful  authority,  his 
safety  I  feel  to  be  as  sacred  and  binding 
upon  me  as  if  he  were  my  own  son.  I  will 
not  deliver  him  to  that  man  yonder  to 
abuse  and  outrage  before  he  can  be 
brought  to  judicial  trial,  and  if  he  at- 
tempts to  enter  upon  my  premises  to  res- 
cue, rU  shoot  him  as  I  would  a  marauding 
beast." 

Then  he  drew  forth  a  horseman's  pistol. 

The  men,  after  brief  communings,  went 
away,  followed  by  Brockett,  muttering 
dire  threats. 

Early  next  morning  Duncan,  with  Frier- 
son,  who  had  come  the  night  before,  set 
out  for  Felts's  house. 

"Don't  you  say  a  word,  Mr.  Duncan," 
said  the  latter  while  on  the  way.  "  Let 
me  do  all  the  talking  on  our  side.  I 
think  I  understand  the  case  now.  At  all 
events,  I  will  before  I  leave  this  small  but 
respectable  old  burg." 

Felts  was  much  surprised,  even  exhib- 


iting some  embarrassment  When  the 
guests  were  seated,  entering  the  adjoining 
room,  he  had  a  brief  conversation  with 
his  wife,  who  presently  went  out  through 
a  back  door.  On  his  return  Frierson 
said: 

"  We'd  like  to  see  your  son  also,  Mr. 
Felts." 

"He's  not  at  home  just  now,  sir;  I 
sent  him  away  upon  some  business,  and 
he  won't  be  back  until  three  or  four  days." 

"  Oh  1  you  sent  him  away  ?" 

Smiling,  as  if  he  had  made  a  point 
sooner  than  expected,  he  fixed  upon  him 
a  look  which,  from  an  astute,  experienced 
lawyer,  few  besides  the  innocent  can  con- 
front. Feeling  his  way,  he  noted  the 
almost  imperceptible  blenching,  and  said, 
coldly : 

"  Perhaps  it  is  as  well.  I  only  wished 
to  put  to  him  a  question  or  two,  Mr.  Felts,' 
and  his  eyes  pierced  through  and  through. 

"  Mr.  Felts,  this  negro  did  not  fire  your 
house.  It  you  do  not  know  that,  your 
son  does." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,  Mr.  Frier- 
son,"  he  answered,  with  some  pleading  in 
his  tone, "  except  what  my  son  said.  He 
didn't  accuse  Ephe,  although  it  did  look 
suspicious.  I  do  hope  on  my  soul  the 
poor  negro  isn't  guilty,  Mr.  Brockett 
and  the  other  gentlemen  will  tell  you  that 
I  said  the  same  thing  to  them.  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  not  even  prosecute  for  the 
money,  as  I  got  that  back." 

"  That  seems  forbearing  and  kind,  sir, 
but  it  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  The  boy 
did  not  even  steal  your  money.  For  his 
security,  it  must  be  made  convincingly 
apparent  that  he  is  innocent  of  any  sort 
of  participation  in  this  affair.  If  it  be 
not,  I  will  myself  notify  the  Solicitor- 
General  to  present  it  before  the  next 
Grand  Jury.  Whatever  else  comes  of 
that,  one  thing  may  be  counted  certain : 
a  deal  of  money  will  be  spent  before  it 
is  ended.  Mr.  Felts  " — he  suddenly  broke 
into  loud,  commanding  interrogation — 
"what  value  would  you  have  set  upon 
this  property,  and  at  what  sum  was  it 
insured.^  However,  however,"  as  if  re- 
gretting his  words,  "  I  will  withdraw  those 
questions — at  least  for  the  present — as  I 
have  no  right  in  this  private  manner  to 
inquire  into  the  details  of  your  business." 

Rising,  he  said  to  his  client : 

"  Mr.  Duncan,  I  think  we  may  as  well 
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retire.  I  don't  see  what  more  can  be 
done  until  the  young  man  returns.  We 
are  sorry  to  have  had  to  trouble  you  in 
your  own  house,  Mr.  Felts,  but  you  know 
we  must  defend  this  poor  creature  as  well 
as  we  can.  I  am  glad  to  see  how  frankly 
you  give  him  the  benefit  of  your  doubts. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  not  to  report 
what  transpired  in  this  interview.  I  bid 
you  good-moming." 

Before  Felts  could  utter  the  guarded 
words  revolving  in  his  mind  they  were 
gone. 

"You  do  beat  all  creation,  Frierson," 
said  Duncan. 

"  Ah,  my  friend,  at  such  a  time  a  man 
must  strike  first,  and  at  any  point  he  sees 
or  guesses  to  be  weak ;  I  knew  that  was 
somewhere  when  he  said  his  cub  was 
away,  and  I  struck  the  harder  because 
without  intelligent  aim.  Noting  how  it 
hurt,  I  felt  secure,  but  it  was  best  to 
press  no  further.  That  Joe  fired  the 
house,  with  or  without  his  father's  knowl- 
edge, for  the  insurance  money,  and,  to 
delude  their  company,  pointed  suspicion 
to  the  negro.  Dishonest  as  they  be,  they 
are  not  bad  enough  to  wish  him  to  hang 
for  it.  Partly  to  prevent  that  and  partly 
to  avoid  close  questioning,  Felts  sent  him 
away.  He  will  return  or  not  according 
to  what  seems  more  advisable.  He  will, 
and  so  must  we,  keep  back  what  was  said 
on  this  point.  Ephe  is  all  right.  Thank- 
ful tor  his  escape,  we  can  afford  to  let 
the  rest  settle  as  they  can  their  own 
aflfairs." 

Ephe's  statement  was  that,  after  finish- 
ing a  job  of  wood- chopping,  he  had  been 
called  into  the  store  by  young  Felts  and 
given  two  drinks  of  whisky.  He  re- 
called the  fact  that  the  boy  playfully  took 
from  his  pocket  his  purse,  and  after  some 
time,  as  Ephe  thought,  replaced  it.  He 
could  not  tell  the  hour,  but  it  was  late 
when  he  left  for  home,  which  he  easily 
reached,  and  entered  without  disturbing 
bis  mother  and  sister.  The  former  said 
that,  rising  earlier  than  usual,  she  dis- 
covered the  blaze  at  its  first  appearance 
in  the  village,  when,  going  into  Ephe's 
chamber,  she  found  him  in  a  deep  sleep. 
Duncan  reported  her  words,  adding  that, 
in  his  opinion,  she  was  as  truthful  a  per- 
son as  any  of  his  other  acquaintances. 
People  commended  the  merchant's  prompt- 
ness to^express  credit  of  the  report,  and 


say  that  the  burning  most  probably  re- 
sulted from  Joseph's  carelessness  about 
the  fire  on  the  hearth  when  going  to  bed. 
As  for  the  money,  he  might  have  been 
mistaken  in  his  supposed  identification. 
At  all  events,  its  quick  loss  showed  that, 
at  the  time  of  taking  it,  he  was  in  such 
condition  as  to  be  hardly  responsible  for 
the  theft.  In  about  a  week  Joseph  re- 
turned, when  his  meek  and  humble  de- 
portment, and  keeping  as  much  as  possi- 
ble out  of  the  stern  presence  of  his 
father,  looked  well,  very  well  indeed. 
It  became  understood  that  as  soon  as 
affairs  could  be  settled  the  family  woiild 
move  away.  When  it  was  known  that 
the  property  was  in  part  insured,  a  thing 
that  never  had  been  done  there  before, 
everybody  was  thankful  that  not  more 
harm  was  done.  Even  Brocket t,  disap- 
pointed and  reluctant,  at  length  gave  it 
up. 

".I  did  think,"  he  said,  doggedly,  "  we 
had  a  dead  holt  on  one  o'  the  cussed 
things  that'll  now  git  cusseder  than  ever, 
with  rich  men  to  hire  lawyers  and  back 
'em.  It's  jes'  the  luck  o'  poor  white  folks. 
I  believe  yit  his  mammy  lied  about  it. 
They'll  all  do  it." 

Ephe's  family  had  been  so  frightened 
that,  yielding  to  his  entreaties,  be  was 
allowed  to  make  his  home  with  the  Dun- 
cans. His  affection  for  the  family,  par- 
ticularly John,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  grew 
to  be  as  devoted  as  that  of  a  dog  for  its 
owner,  and  somewhat  like  it.  He  loved 
best  of  all  to  follow  in  John's  company  and 
do  his  bidding.  Not  long  after,  when  the 
two  were  in  a  buggy  drawn  by  a  mettle- 
some colt  that  they  were  breaking,  just 
as  they  turned  from  the  highway  into  the 
lane  leading  to  the  mansion,  John,  rather 
against  the  other's  remonstrance,  took 
the  reins.  Recognizing  change  in  the 
grip,  the  colt  suddenly  set  out  at  full 
speed. 

"Gimme  back  dem  strings,  Marse 
Johnny,"  said  Ephe ;  but  before  he  could 
resume,  the  bit,  under  the  boy's  frant'c 
jerking,  was  broken. 

"  My  Gawd  1"  cried  the  negro.  Rising, 
he  leaped  forward,  alighting  on  the  colt's 
neck.  Reaching  down,  he  inserted  his 
thumb  into  its  mouth,  and  grasped  its 
jaw.  The  desperate,  resistless  wrench 
careened  rider  and  horse,  and  they  were 
prostrated  on  the  ground,  the  former  under- 
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neath,  yet  keeping  his  hold.  John  quickly 
loosed  and  let  go  the  maddened  beast 

"  Is  you  hurted,  Marsc  Johnny  ?  You 
ain'  hurted,  is  you  ?"  feebly  asked  Ephe. 

"No,  no;  but  Ephe,  dear  Ephe,  you 
must  be,  very  badly." 

"  T'ank  Gawd  I   T'anky  de  good  Lord  I" 

"Tell  me,  Ephe,  how  are  you  hurt? 
Can  you  get  up  ?  My  God  I  what  must 
I  do?" 

"  Neber  mind  'bout  me,  my  Marster ; 


I  git  up  d'rectly.  I  ain'  hurted  so  mighty 
bad.  Jes  sorter  stunt  in — in  mv  br — my 
bres\" 

The  boy,  raising  his  head,  rested  it 
upon  his  knee.  He  coughed,  and  blood 
oozed  from  his  mouth.  While  the  flow 
was  being  stanched  he  looked  up  with 
humblest,  blissfulest  thankfulness.  In 
another  moment  upon  his  face  was  beauty 
such  as  Death  sometimes  paints  withal 
the  plainest  among  his  victims. 


Some  Literary  Worthies 

II. — Theocritus 
By  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 


SO  little  is  known  about  the  personal 
history  of  Theocritus  that,  at  first 
thought,  there  seems  to  be  some 
incongruity  in  classing  him  among  literary 
Worthies  ;  for  a  true  Worthy  is  possessed 
not  only  of  a  distinctive  literary  quality, 
but  also  of  that  kind  of  individuality 
which  invests  not  only  the  work  but  the 
man  with  charm  or  interest.  No  one 
would  think  of  putting  Francis  Bacon 
with  the  Worthies ;  but  no  one  would 
think  of  omitting  Richard  Burton  from 
the  list.  Macaulay  might  dominate  the 
talk  at  Holland  House,  but  Charles 
Lamb's  stutter  puts  him  to  lasting  silence 
in  that  council  of  the  Worthies  in  which 
one  would  rather  sit  than  in  the  stately 
parliament  made  up  of  those  whose 
names  are  written  in  the  peerage  of  the 
highest  genius. 

The  reader  of  to-day  cannot  pluck  the 
sleeve  of  Theocritus  as  he  can  that  of 
Lamb,  but  he  has,  nevertheless,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  him  quite  as  thoroughly, 
if  not  quite  as  intimately;  for  the  true 
biography  of  every  man  of  letters  is 
written  by  his  own  hand,  in  his  own  work. 
It  is  the  quality  and  charm  of  the  Idyls, 
the  wit  and  insight  of  the  Epigrams,  which 
reveal  Theocritus  to  us,  and  make  us  con- 
fident that  he  was  not  only  a  man  of 
genius,  but  that,  stretched  beneath  one 
of  those  infrequent  pines  which  stand 
along  the  Sicilian  shore,  we  should  have 
found  in  his  talk  the  fiavor  of  an  original 
and  engaging  character. 

Like  Lucian,  the  Sicilian  poet  has  a 
modern  note.  His  pictures  are  studies 
of  old   figures,   occupations,  and  faiths. 


but  they  do  not  seem  remote  and  strange, 
like  the  descriptions  of  Hesiod  or  the 
hymns  of  Pindar.  On  the  contrary,  they 
bring  with  them  the  fragrance  of  uncut 
fields,  the  bloom  of  vernal  verdure,  the 
soft  azure  of  a  sea  as  blue  as  the  sky  which 
bends  over  it.  They  have  a  freshness 
which  makes  us  think  of  Chaucer,  an 
out-of-door  directness  and  vigor  which 
remind  us  of  Burns,  an  idyllic  beauty 
which  recalls  Tennyson,  as  Mr.  Stedman 
has  suggested  in  one  of  his  most  delight- 
ful essays. 

In  ^schylus  Nature  is  personified  in 
figures  which  sweep  through  the  mountain 
defile  before  Prometheus,  and  make  us 
aware  of  the  depth  and  splendor  of  the 
Greek  imagination  at  the  point  where  it 
parts  company  with  the  vague  conceptions 
of  the  Oriental  imagination ;  in  Aristoph- 
anes there  are  lyric  revelations  of  the 
perpetual  ebb  and  flow,  the  changeful, 
elusive,  baffling  play  of  the  life  of  the 
physical  world,  which  for  mystery  and 
splendor  are  unsurpassed  in  literature; 
but  we  are  not  quite  at  home  with  either 
poet.  When  we  open  the  pages  of  Theoc- 
ritus, however,  we  are  ready  to  stretch 
ourselves  under  the  trees,  or  stir  the  fire 
on  the  hearth;  for  here  is  a  treatment  of 
Nature  which  is  familiar  and  dear  to  us ; 
which  makes  us  at  home  with  the  book, 
and  puts  us  on  easy  terms  with  its  writer. 
For  Theocritus  was  not  concerned,  like 
^schylus,  with  great  formative  ideas; 
nor  was  he  intoxicated,  like  Aristophanes, 
with  the  splendor  of  things  and  the  con- 
tradictions which  seem  to  issue  out  of  the 
very  heart  of  them  ;  he  loved  Nature  for 
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her  health,  her  charm,  her  fellowship; 
he  loved  the  occupations  which  estab- 
lish personal  relations  between  Nature 
and  men ;  and  he  loved  the  men  and 
women  who  watched  the  herds,  and  drove 
the  plow,  and  scattered  the  seed,  and 
spread  their  nets  along  the  rocky  shores. 

The  implements  and  methods  of  these 
occupations  change  from  age  to  age,  but 
the  closeness  of  contact  with  Nature, 
the  familiarity,  the  homeliness,  the  hard- 
ness, and  the  beauty  remain  unchanged ; 
hence  the  modernness  of  Theocritus.  We 
come  close  to  Lucian  because  he  has  the 
free,  unawed,  slightly  skeptical  curiosity, 
the  gifts  of  wit  and  satire,-  and  the  light- 
ness and  flexibility  of  style  which  we 
associate  with  so  many  modern  writers  of 
a  certain  type ;  we  are  instantly  on  easy 
terms  with  Theocritus  because  he  feels 
about  Nature  very  much  as  we  feel  about 
her,  and  he  has  that  kind  of  beauty  of 
expression  which,  like  good  manners, 
always  sets  us  at  case  by  its  own  apparent 
freedom  from  every  sort  of  effort.  Let 
him  who  thinks  this  charming  effect  was 
p.oduced  without  work  try  to  produce  it  on 
his  own  account !  By  the  time  he  was 
writing  the  Idyls  Theocritus  was  prob- 
ably well  past  his  apprenticeship;  but 
these  finished  lines,  so  strong,  simple, 
and  beautiful,  hint  at  the  education  which 
sets  such  perfection  forever  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  dilettante  and  the  amateur. 

If  Theocritus  had  been  a  man  of  defect- 
ive \'igor  of  imagination  or  will,  he  would 
not  have  left  these  imperishable  memo- 
rials of  the  old  pastoral  life  of  Sicily ;  he 
woiild  have  been,  like  his  contemporaries, 
an  imitator  and  an  artificer ;  a  man  of 
academic  correctness,  not  a  poet  of  im- 
mortal freshness.  Like  Gray,  he  was 
bom  in  an  unlucky  time  for  a  man  whose 
gifts  of  nature  and  of  expression  were 
distinctive  and  individual.  Like  Gray, 
he  was  in  a  scholastic  atmosphere,  charged 
with  the  critical  spirit.  He  belonged  to 
an  age  which  was  in  a  high  degree  not 
only  critical  but  artificial.  But  there 
was  a  certain  toughness  in  the  fiber  of 
Theocritus,  a  certain  affinity  with  primi- 
tive and  even  coarse  ways  and  speech, 
which  saved  him  from  the  vices  of  the 
courtier  and  the  pedant,  and  which  gave 
his  verse  a  vigor,  vitality,  and  health  not 
to  be  found  among  the  poets  of  his  time. 

The   beauty  of  his  Idyls  is   not   like 


that  of  the  great  mass  of  pastoral  verse, 
cold,  formal,  and  conventional ;  it  is  the 
beauty  which  resides  in  hardy,  simple, 
natural  things.  It  is  not  always  free 
from  coarseness ;  the  smell  of  the  stable 
is  sometimes  in  it ;  but  at  a  time  when 
the  air  was  heavy  with  languorous  per^ 
fumes  any  odor  that  reminded  men  of 
Nature  was  welcome.  Born  at  Syracuse 
probably  about  the  year  250  B.C.,  Theoc- 
ritus belongs  to  one  of  those  periods  of 
intellectual  diffusion  and  assimilation 
which  foster  scholarship,  but  are  likely 
to  stifle  artistic  ability  of  the  creative 
sort  unless  its  fiber  has  toughness  and 
its  temper  resistance. 

In  shattering  the  temple  in  which  Greek 
genius  had  enshrined  itself  at  Athens. 
Philip  liberated  a  spirit  which  diffused 
itself  through  the  civilized  world.  In 
ceasing  to  be  a  political  or  racial  entity, 
Greece  had  become  a  kind  of  universal 
intelligence  in  which  open-minded  men 
of  all  races  shared,  and  which,  by  furnish- 
ing a  solvent  for  all  faiths,  had  become  the 
central  force  in  the  culture  of  the  world. 
Alexander  made  a  new  capital  for  the  new 
empite  which  he  had  conquered,  and  in 
that  gieat  city  on  the  Nile  a  race  of  able 
rulers  of  Greek  blood  had  developed  a  cos- 
mopolitan center  of  intellectual  activity 
and  influence.  In  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  nearly  a  million  people  were 
living  together  under  conditions  which 
were  essentially  new ;  there  was  a  Jewish 
quarter,  a  Greek  quarter,  and  an  Egyptian 
quarter;  there  were  men  of  Greece,  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Asia  in  the  army ;  there  were 
merchants  from  the  farthest  East  and  the 
remotest  West,  and  from  the  countries  be- 
tween these  outermost  limits  of  civilization. 
For  the  first  time  men  of  all  races  and 
creeds  were  living  together  in  great  mul- 
titudes and  in  fairly  amicable  relations. 
And  there  were  not  only  tin  from  the 
mines  of  Cornwall,  wool  from  the  flocks 
on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  porcelain 
from  China,  and  silks  from  India  in  the 
bazaars  of  the  city ;  there  was  also  every 
kind  of  knowledge  in  her  famous  schools. 
The  Museum,  with  its  troops  of  scholars, 
the  long-lamented  Library — the  earliest  of 
the  great  collections  of  books — brought 
together  a  multitude  of  eager  students 
from  which  emerged,  one  by  one,  trained 
scholars  who  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
critical  study  of  texts,  to  the  making  cA 
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standard  editions  of  the  writers  who  'had 
already  become  classical,  to  the  writing 
of  commentaries. 

The  city  was,  in  a  word,  a  center  of  in- 
tense intellectual  activity ;  but  the  condi- 
tions, both  general  and  local,  made  that 
activity  critical  rather  than  creative.  Lit- 
erature ceased  to  be  at  once  the  highest 
and  most  intimate  expression  of  civic  and 
race  life,  and  became,  instead,  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  cultivated  and  the  rich,  and  the 
occupation  of  a  professional  class.  A 
literary  class  made  its  appearance  for  the 
first  time.  This  class  was  fed  by  men  from 
many  countries,  who  became  urbane,  pol- 
ished, elegant,  ingenious,  and  scholarly, 
but  whose  work  was,  for  the  most  part, 
an  echo  of  the  greatness  that  was  past. 
They  were  studious,  artificial,  academic  ; 
but  the  breath  of  life  was  not  in  them. 

To  this  great  new  cosmopolitan  city, 
and  to  the  splendid  court  of  the  second 
of  the  Ptolemies,  came  Theocritus,  the 
last  of  the  great  line  which  began  with 
Homer,  and  the  only  clear,  penetrating, 
original  voice  in  that  place  of  confusing 
echoes.  He  was  a  real  man  of  Letters 
among  a  multitude  of  copyists,  annotators, 
and  commentators.  His  stay  seems  to  have 
been  brief,  and  his  attempts  to  play  the 
courtier,  if  the  two  Idyls  which  are  pane- 
gyrics of  the  two  princes  whose  favor  he 
courted  afi'ord  any  means  of  judging, 
were  half-hearted.  At  the  Syracusan 
Court  of  Hiero  he  found  less  intelligence 
and  greater  indifference  to  the  things  for 
which  he  cared.  Sooner  or  later  he  re- 
turned to  the  hillsides  and  fields  where 
his  true  life  was.  And  so  he  fades  out 
of  sight,  leaving  behind  him  some  thirty 
short  poems  in  the  idyllic  form,  and  a 
number  of  epigrams  and  epitaphs. 

Whether  the  word  Idyl  is  derived  from 
a  Greek  word  meaning  little  picture  is  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  but  not  of  importance. 
The  Idyls,  from  Theocritus  to  Tennyson, 
are  little  pictures  ;  small  canvases,  painted 
with  some  breadth  of  treatment,  but  al- 
ways in  a  quiet  temper,  with  great  sim- 
plicity, or  with  a  beauty  which  is  never 
obtrusive,  however  pervasive.  "  Usage," 
says  Mr.  Moulton,  "seems  to  indicate 
that  idyl  poetry  treats,  not  war,  nor 
heroic  actions,  nor  even  love  as  an  en- 
thralling passion,  but  the  domestic  details 
of  shepherd  life,  love  as  a  social  inci- 
dent, popular  superstitions  such  as  witch- 


craft" The  treatment  is  sometimes  al* 
most  epical  in  its  breadth  and  dignity,  as 
in  Tennyson's  handling  of  the  Arthurian 
legends ;  but  the  action  is,  so  to  speak, 
hushed,  and  an  air  of  repose  hangs  over 
even  tragic  incidents. 

In  the  hands  of  Theocritus,  the  first 
and  still  the  greatest  of  the  Idylists,  the 
Idyl  presents  a  series  of  pictures  of  rural 
life,  with  bits  of  exquisite  description  of 
Nature,  and  clear,  keen  studies  of  charac- 
ter and  manners.  The  background  of 
the  Sicilian  landscape  is  constantly  sug- 
gested with  the  most  delicate  art,  until 
there  rise  in  the  imagination,  not  a  piece 
of  stage  scenery,  as  in  so  many  pastorals, 
but  the  movement,  the  vitality,  and  the 
fresh  and  fragrant  loveliness  of  Nature. 
There  stand  the  solitary  pines,  the 
whisper  of  whose  needles  breathes  so 
often  through  the  Idyls — the  pines,  dark 
and  mysterious ;  the  olive,  clear  of  outline 
and  bright  in  the  sunshine ;  fig-trees,  with 
their  purple  fruit;  apricots  in  snowy 
bloom  ;  patches  of  ilex,  arbutus,  and  rose- 
mary ;  mulberries  and  myrtle ;  and  through 
and  beyond  are  stretches  of  blue  sky  and 
the  sea  dreaming  in  a  soft  mist  of  the  days 
when  the  gods  were  abroad.  And  out  of 
this  landscape  comes  a  stir  of  sweet  sounds 
— the  faint  bleating  of  flocks,  the  murmur 
of  bees,  the  passion-note  of  the  nightingale, 
the  shrill  whir  of  the  cicada,  the  ripple  of 
hidden  streams,  the  whisper  of  remote 
woods. 

We  are  in  the  home  of  rustic  legends 
and  myths;  Pan  and  satyrs  and  fauns 
lurk  in  dark  places  or  peep  through  the 
deep  foliage  ;  here  Narcissus  may  have 
watched  his  image  in  the  quiet  pool,  or 
Echo  called  in  vain  as  he  passed  through 
the  shadowy  woods.  It  is  but  a  step  from 
these  figures  of  a  rich  imagination  to 
Daphnis,  Amaryllis,  Corydon,  and  Hylas. 
And  these  are  not  lay  figures ;  they  are 
flesh  and  blood ;  they  have  speech,  which 
is  sometimes  too  frank  for  modem  ears ; 
habits  which  are  often  coarse,  manners 
which  are  rude,  occupations  which  are 
menial ;  but  they  breathe,  sing,  move  in  an 
enchanted  atmosphere.  The  Idyls  are 
not  all  rural ;  sometimes  the  epic  man- 
ner is  used,  as  in  the  hymn  to  the  Dios- 
curi and  in  the  two  poems  on  Heracles. 
But  the  inspiration  of  Theocritus  flows 
neither  from  mythology  nor  from  civic 
life,  but  from  the  life  he  knew  at  first 
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hand.  Here  he  is  at  home,  and  his 
touch  is  strong,  clear,  and  masterful. 
His  knowledge  of  Nature  is  intimate, 
exact,  and  profound,  and  his  feeling  for  it 
is  as  deep  as  that  of  Burns.  Of  the  dia- 
logue between  the  two  fishermen  in  the 
twenty-first  Idyl  Mr.  Lang  writes :  "  There 
is  nothing  in  Wordsworth  more  real,  more 
full  of  the  incommunicable  sense  of  na- 
ture, rounding  and  softening  the  toilsome 
days  of  the  aged  and  the  poor.  It  is  as 
true  to  nature  as  the  statue  of  the  naked 
fisherman  in  the  Vatican.  One  cannot 
read  these  verses  but  the  vision  returns  to 
one,  of  sandhills  by  the  sea,  of  a  low  cabin 
roofed  with  grass,  where  fishing-rods  of 
reed  are  leaning  against  the  door,  while 
the  Mediterranean  floats  up  her  waves 
that  fill  the  waste  with  sound." 

In  such  a  poet  there  must  have  been 
not  only  the  vision  which  discerns  beauty 
shining  on  the  labor  of  the  homely  herds- 
man and  the  rude  fisherman,  but  the  heart 
that  warms  to  its  kind,  and  feels,  below 
all  poetic  insight  and  beyond  all  poetic 
expression,  the  community  of  toil  and 
suffering.  And  such  a  man,  though  dimly 
discerned  in  the  mist  of  a  distant  past, 
finds  his  place  not  only  among  the  poets 
whom  men  remember,  but  among  the 
Worthies  whom  they  love. 

An  Idyl  from  the  hand  of  a  workman 
so  deeply  and  genuinely  artistic  in  feeling 
and  in  execution  suffers  from  any  divis- 
ion of  its  parts;  but  there  are  two  pas- 
sages so  cliaracteristic  that  one  ventures 
to  take  them  from  their  context.  The  sev- 
enth Idyl,  '*  Harvest  Home,"  closes  with 
this  charming  description  : 

I  ceased.     Het  smiling  sweetly  as  before, 
Gave  me  the  staff,  "  the  Muses'  parting  gift," 
And  leftward  sloped  towVd  Pyxa.     We,  the 

while, 
Bent  us  to  Phrasydeme's,  Eucritus  and  I, 
And  baby-faced  Amyntas ;  there  we  lay 
Half-buried  in  a  couch  of  fragrant  reed 
And  fresh-cut  vine-leaves,  who  so  glad  as  we  ? 
A  wealth  of  elm  and  poplar  shook  overhead ; 
Hard  by,  a  sacred  spring  flowed  gurgling  on 
From  the  Nymphs'  grot,  and  in  the  somber 

boughs 
The  sweet  cicada  chirped  laboriously. 
Hid  in  the  thick  thorn-bushes  far  away 
The  irecf rog*s  note  was  heard ;  the  crested 

lark 
Sang  with  the  goldfinch ;  turtles  made  their 

moan, 
And  o'er  the  fountain  hung  the  gilded  bee. 


All  of  rich  summer  smacked,  of  autumn  all : 
Pears  at  our  feet,  and  apples  at  our  side 
Rolled  in  luxuriance ;  branches  on  the  ground 
Sprawled,  overweighed  with  damsons ;  while 

we  brushed 
From  the  cask's  head  the  crust  of  four  long 

years. 
Say,  ye  who  dwell  upon  Parnassian  peaks. 
Nymphs  of  Castalia,  did  old  Chiron  e'er 
Set  before  Heracles  a  cup  so  brave 
In  Pholus'  cavern — did  as  nectarous  draughts 
Cause  that  Anapian  shepherd,  in  whose  hand 
Rocks    were    as    pebbles,    Polypheme    the 

strong, 
Featly  to  foot  it  o'er  the  cottage  lawns : — 
As,  ladies,  ye  bid  flow  that  day  for  us 
All  by  Demeter's  shrine  at  harvest-home  ? 
Beside  whose  cornstacks  may  I  oft  again 
Plant  my  broad  fan :  while  she  stands  by  and 

smiles. 
Poppies  and  comsheaves  on  each  laden  arm. 

In  the  tenth  Idyl,  a  dialogue  between 
two  workmen,  Milo  sings  this  song : 

O  rich  in  fruit  and  cornblade :  be  this  field 
Tilled  well,  Demeter,  and  fair  fruitage  yield  1 

Bind  the  sheaves,  reapers :  lest  one,  passing, 

say — 
"A  fig  for  these,  they're   never  worth  the 

pay." 

Let  the  mown  swathes  look  jiorthward,  ye 

who  mow, 
Or  westward — for  the  ears  grow  fattest  so. 

Avoid  a  noontide  nap,  ye  threshing  men : 
The  chaff  flies  thickest  from  the  corn-cars 
then. 

Wake  when  the  lark  wakes ;  when  he  slum- 
bers, close 
Your  work,  ye  reapers :  and  at  noontide  doze. 

Boys,  the  frogs'  life  for  me !     They  need  not 

him 
Who  fills  the  flagon,  for  in  drink  they  swim. 

Better  boil  herbs,  thou  toiler  after  gain, 
Than,  splitting  cummin,  split    thy  hand  in 
twain. 


The  Flying  Year 

As  a  dream  when  night  is  done, 
As  a  shadow  flees  the  surf, 
As  a  ship  whose  white  sails  skim 
Over  the  horizon  dim, 
As  a  life  complete  of  days 
Vanisheth  from  mortal  wajrs. 
As  a  hope  that  pales  to  fear — 
Is  the  dying  of  the  year. 

—  CAnst/aft  Burkt, 
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The  Beginners  of  a  Nation ' 

Dr.  Eggleston's  long  study  of  our  early  colo- 
nial history  has  now  borne  fruit  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  a  projected  "  History  of  Life  in  the 
United  States/'  His  purpose  is  best  stated  in 
his  own  words : 

"I  have  souRht,"  he  says  in  his  preface,  *'to  trace 
from  their  source  the  various  and  often  complex  move- 
ments that  resulted  in  the  early  English  settlements  in 
America,  and  in  the  evolution  of  a  great  nation  with 
English  speech  and  traditions.  It  has  been  my  aim  to 
make  these  pages  reflect  the  character  of  the  age  in 
which  the  English  colonies  were  b^;un,  and  the  traits 
of  the  colonists,  and  to  bring  into  relief  the  social,  polit- 
ical, intellectual,  and  religious  forces  that  promoted 
emigration.  This  does  not  pretend  to  be  the  usual 
account  of  all  the  events  attending  early  colonization  ; 
it  is  rather  a  history  in  which  the  succession  of  cause 
and  eflfect  is  the  main  topic— a  history  of  the  dynamics 
of  colony-planting  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  history  is  in  some 
sense  the  development  of  a  new  field,  or  that  at 
least  it  attempts  to  do  definitely  and  comprehen- 
sively that  which  is  done  only  incidentally  in 
other  histories.  It  is  an  effort  to  put  behind  the 
phenomena  of  early  colonial  life  on  this  conti- 
nent the  impulses,  convictions,  forces,  traditions, 
and  social  impulses  which  gave  those  phenomena 
form,  order,  and  significance.  It  is  at  all  points 
a  first-hand  study  of  such  historical  material  as 
exists  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Dr.  Eggleston 
has  been  pre-eminently  successful  in  vitalizing 
the  movements  with  which  he  deals.  His  work 
is  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  dry-as- 
dust  type  of  history- writing.  It  may  be  open  to 
criticism  as  conveying  too  definitely  the  feeling 
of  its  writer.  So  far  as  quality,  interest,  vivacity, 
and  style  are  concerned,  this  volume  belongs  to 
literature  8S  well  as  to  historical  writing,  and 
those  who  believe  that  scholarship  is  never  evi- 
denced by  bad  style,  and  that  ability  to  write  good 
English  does  not  disqualify  a  man  from  stating 
his  facts  honestly,  will  rejoice  in  this  new  evidence 
that  while  American  historical  writers  are  not  dis- 
carding the  thoroughness  which  /  merican  histori- 
cal students  began  to  learn  in  Germany  years  ago, 
they  are  discarding  the  slovenliness  and  obscu- 
rity of  the  old-time  German  style. 

This  history  registers  that  change  of  attitude 
which  deals  with  early  events  on  this  continent 
not  so  much  from  the  colonial  point  of  view  as 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  civilization  from 
which  the  original  colonizers  and  settlers  came. 
The  settlement  of  America  is  of  importance,  not 
only  as  opening  up  a  new  continent,  but  as  the 
working  out  of  political,  intellectual,  and  religious 
forces  in  the  Old  World ;  and  our  history  cannot 
be  understood  unless  its  historical  background  is 
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distinctly  brought  into  view.  F^or  the  sanle 
reason  the  struggle  for  liberty  in  the  colonies  can- 
not be  understood  unless  it  is  told  as  part  of  the 
movement  for  popular  government  in  which  the 
whole  English  spring  race  was  involved.  The 
explanation  of  the  Virginia  Colony  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Colony  is  to  be  found  not  on  American 
but  on  English  soil ;  and  there  Dr.  Eggleston  has 
searched  for  it  with  patience,  intelligence,  and 
enthusiasm,  and  there  he  has  found  it  not  only 
for  himself  but  for  his  readers.  If  his  point  of 
view  is  not  entirely  novel,  he  has,  more  cleariy 
than  any  other  historian,  traced  the  streams  of 
activity  in  this  country  back  to  their  Old  World 
sources.  The  forces,  social,  religious,  and  politi- 
cal, which  effected  the  colonization  of  this  conti- 
nent also  gave  character  to  its  early  communities 
and  to  their  later  political  life,  and  this  fact,  once 
cleariy  perceived,  breaks  up  the  isolation  of 
American  history  and  makes  that  history  in  the 
deepest  sense  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of 
civilization. 

In  this  initial  volume  Dr.  Eggleston  deals  at 
length  with  the  settlements  and  early  history  of 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Mas.sachusetts,  with  a 
concluding  chapter  on  New  England  Disperse- 
ments,  which  resulted  in  the  settlement  of  Provi- 
dence, Hartford,  and  New  Haven.  There  is  no 
worship  of  ancestors  in  Dr.  Eggleston*s  composi- 
tion, and  he  deals  with  the  American  forbears 
with  an  exceedingly  frank  hand.  The  character 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  settlers  at  Jamestown 
is  brought  out  with  unflinching  frankness,  and 
the  whole  story  of  mismanagement,  misery,  and 
general  ineffectiveness  which  in  vests  the  settlement 
on  the  James  River  with  a  tragic  interest  is  told 
at  length.  The  policy  out  of  which  all  these  mis- 
eries ^rew  is  stated  with  clearness,  and  the  differ- 
ent administrators  are  characterized  with  frank- 
ness. Of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  about  whom  centers 
a  good  deal  of  historical  discussion.  Dr.  Eggleston 
says  that  he  was  "  utteriy  pitiless  in  the  cruelty 
of  his  discipline,  and  unjust  in  his  detention  of 
the  old  planters.*' 

But  while  about  one  hundred  pages  of  the 
volume  are  devoted  to  the  Virginia  Colony,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  are  given  to  the  New  England 
colonies.  So  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  no 
more  interesting  study  of  the  rise  of  Puritanism 
in  England,  and  of  its  influence  and  activity  on 
this  continent,  has  ever  been  written.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  anywhere  else  the  story  has  been  told  so 
fully,  with  such  background  of  knowledge,  in  so 
moderate  a  compass.  An  entire  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  the  evolution  of  Puritanism  in  England, 
and  an  extremely  interesting  chapter  it  is.  It  is 
by  no  means  as  sympathetic  as  many  other 
accounts  have  been,  but  in  certain  respects  it  is 
more  intelligent  and  illuminating.     Nobody  can 
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read  it  without  getting  a  clearer  view  of  the 
significance  of  Puritanism  in  English  political  and 
religious  life.  The  story  of  the  Puritan  migra- 
tions has  never  been  told  with  keener  character- 
ization and  with  sharper  disclosure  of  habit, 
opinion,  lentiment,  and  conviction.  The  Puri- 
tans have  been  treated  with  so  much  reverence 
that  Dr.  Eggleston's  handling  of  their  motives 
and  influence  will  seem  almost  irreverent;  but 
it  is  not  the  irreverence  of  one  who  is  indiffer- 
ent to  their  convictions  ;  it  is  rather  that  of  the 
historical  student  who  is  concerned  chiefly  to  get 
at  the  facts.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  there 
appears  in  Dr.  Eggleston's  narrative  a  touch  now 
and  then  of  personal  distaste  for  the  Puritan  char- 
acter, and  bis  interpretation  of  that  character 
would  doubtless  have  won  its  way  more  quickly 
in  the  minds  of  a  good  many  readers  if  it  had 
been  freer  from  sarcasm.  Those  who  dissent 
from  Dr.  Eggleston  will  dissent  from  the  shading 
of  his  picture,  not  from  its  fidelity.  They  will 
feel  that  the  narrowness,  bigotry,  and  unloveliness 
of  the  Puritan  have  been  thrown  into  relief  a  little 
more  boldly  than  they  ought.  If  the  moral  and 
polirical  significance  of  the  Puritan  movement 
and  influence  does  not  shine  quite  as  gloriously 
in  the  pages  of  this  history  as  in  some  other 
works,  its  extent  and  importance  are  not  in  the 
least  minimized,  and  what  we  want  is  the  truth, 
whatever  changes  of  opinion  the  truth  effects. 

It  is  too  soon  to  pass  final  judgment  on  this 
important  work.  That  cannot  be  c'one  until  the 
other  volumes  have  been  issued.  It  must  suffice 
to  give  this  general  account  of  it,  and  to  commend 
its  vivacious  and  delightful  style ;  for  Dr.  Eggle- 
ston has  the  command  of  a  clear,  clean,  epigram- 
matic speerh  which  is  always  entertaining  and 
sometimes  brilliant.  Such  history  writing  as  this 
makes  easy  reading,  and  easy  reading  is  of  no 
small  imi>ortance  in  a  work  of  history. 

Some  Recent  Fiction 

Miss  Jewett's  "Land  of  the  Tointed  Firs" 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston)  is  one  of 
those  delicately  conceived  and  carefully  executed 
studies  of  life  along  the  Maine  coast  which  have 
established  her  literary  reputation  on  so  firm  a 
foundation.  This  latest  rovel  does  not  vary 
greatly  in  material  or  method  from  the  earlier 
stories,  but  it  shows  the  same  freshness  of  feel- 
ing, the  same  delicacy  of  observation,  and  the 
same  refinement  of  style.  Miss  Jewett's  work  is 
so  admirable  that  it  effaces  all  trace  of  effort, 
and  most  of  her  readers  are  probably  unaware  of 
the  thorough  training  in  the  art  of  writing  which 
lies  back  of  everything  which  she  doe«.  The 
long  line  of  stories  which  bear  her  name  have  a 
tonic  quality  for  young  writers  in  their  simplicity, 
their  sanity,  and  their  admirable  workmanship ; 
and  that  Miss  Jewett,  after  writing  so  many 
stoiies,  still  writes  with  the  freshness  and  charm 
with  which  she  «et  out,  is  the  best  possible  evi- 


dence of  the  soundness  of  her  methods  and  aims. 
She  is  a  novelist  of  gifts  as  genuine  as  those 
which  Miss  Austen  possessed,  and  not  wholly 
unlike  them. 

One  turns  at  once  into  another  field  when  he 
takes  up  Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Hanis's  "  Sister  Jane ; 
Her  Friends  and  Acquaintances  "  (same  publish- 
ers). For  the  New  England  background  we  find  the 
background  of  the  Georgia  rural  village :  for  the 
thrift,  the  small  economies,  the  sharp  individual- 
ity of  New  England,  we  find  the  geniality,  the 
sociability,  and  the  indifference  to  small  affairs 
of  the  Southern  type.  But  we  find  also  as  defi- 
nite outlines  of  character  and  as  marked  personal 
qualities  as  in  the  New  England  community. 
Mr.  Harris  attempted  a  difficult  thing  in  this 
story ;  his  hero  is  kept  in  the  background,  and  is 
all  but  overshadowed  by  the  more  strenuous 
and  assertive  characters  about  him,  but  his  qual- 
ity is  more  and  more  impressed  upon  us,  and  we 
end  by  liking  him.  The  story  shows  some  lack 
of  constructive  strength,  but  it  is  full  of  keen 
observation,  of  nice  touches,  and  of  humor.  It 
gives  us  the  life  of  a  Southern  village  with  great 
clearness. 

A  striking  contrast  to  these  quiet  studies  of 
American  rural  life  is  found  in  the  great  historical 
novel  Quo  Vadis.  Rome  in  the  rime  of  Nero  is  a 
subject  at  once  to  inspire  and  appall  an  ordinary 
novelist.  The  Polish  master  of  fiction,  Henryk 
Sienkiewicz,  is  not  an  ordinary  writer,  hardly  to  be 
judged  by  ordinary  rules.  His  trilogy  of  Polish 
historical  novels  fairly  throb  with  vitality,  with 
originality,  with  a  kind  of  almost  Homeric  energy, 
while  his  "  Without  Dogma,"  with  its  psycholog- 
ical fineness,  proves  his  wonderful  versatility. 
"  Quo  Vadis  "  presents,  in  a  series  of  brilliant  and 
rapidly  moving  pictures,  the  decay  of  the  old 
Roman  civilization  (splendid  still  with  all  its 
degradation),  and  the  birth  of  the  Christian  Rome. 
An  author  who  dares  to  make  use- of  Nero,  St. 
Peter,  and  St.  Paul  as,  one  may  say,  minor  char- 
acters ;  who  succeeds  in  throwing  the  intense 
passion  of  a  love-story  into  the  foreground  with- 
out diminishing  the  interest  in  the  wild  sweep  of 
political,  religious,  and  social  forces  that  make 
the  period  perhaps  the  most  terrible  in  human 
history;  who  throws  out  on  his  g^at  canvas 
with  equal  distinctness  the  figures  of  emperor 
and  slave,  of  pure  Christian  maiden  and  smiling 
Epicurean  Roman,  of  apostle  and  paid  torturer ; 
who  can  depict  with  equal  fervor  and  imaginative 
sincerity  the  shamelessnt-ss  and  magnificence  of 
Nero*s  feast,  and  the  faithful  gathering  of  humble 
Christians  in  the  dark  outskirts  of  Rome  listening 
with  ecstasy  to  Peter*s  words — such  a  man  is 
rightly  to  be  excused  for  certain  excesses  of  real- 
ism which  to  a  writer  of  less  genius  would  be 
fatal.  The  character  of  Petronius  alone  is  a 
work  of  the  highest  art.  In  power  and  effective- 
ness this  book  is  without  a  rival  in  recent  fiction. 
(Littie,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

We  have  already  spoken  briefly  of  Mr.  Marion 
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Crawford's  new  Italian  story  Taquisara,  It  does 
not  rank  with  the  "  Saracinesca  "  series,  nor  with 
"  A  Roman  Singer,"  but  it  contains  some  care- 
fully worked  out  character-analysis,  some  inter- 
esting glimpses  of  Roman  society,  and  an  exciting 
and  almost  melodramatic  plot.  Oddly  enough, 
here,  as  in  "  Casa  Braccio,"  Mr.  Crawford  seems 
deliberately  to  have  condensed  all  the  really  vital 
part  of  his  plot  into  the  first  half  of  the  book,  to 
have  hunied  through  this  with  fierce  conciseness, 
and  .then  to  have  rambled  leisurely  through  the 
second  half  in  developing  one  or  two  characters. 
Thus  these  two  books  seem  almost  to  stand  for 
a  new  type  of  novel,  one  in  which  the  plot  is 
administered  at  one  dose,  while  the  analysis  is 
reserved  for  a  second.  But,  criticise  as  we  will, 
Mr.  Crawford  is  always  the  bom  story-teller,  is 
always  at  his  ease,  and  rarely  loses  his  reader's 
sympathy.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.) 

Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  this  head  and  under  that 
of  Books  Received  include  all  received  by  The  Outlook 
during  the  week  ending  January  22.  This  weekly  report 
of  current  literature  will  be  supplemented  by  fuller  re- 
views of  the  more  important  works.] 

NOVELS   AND  TALES 

Mrs.  Ella  Higginson's  short  stories  in  the  vol- 
ume called  The  Flower  that  Grew  in  the  Sand  are 
good  despite  their  dialect  rather  than  because  of 
it.  A  little  mechanical  work  would  turn  them 
into  excellent  New  England  tales  of  the  Miss 
Wilkins  type.  Mrs.  Higginson  in  the  best  of 
these  stories  takes  the  most  direct  route  to  the 
reader's  heart— she  knows  how  to  get  at  the 
pathos  of  common,  every-day  life.  Her  stoties 
are  wonderfully  compact,  and  each  has  a  strong 
single  situation.  We  regard  her  as  one  of  the 
best  of  American  short-story  writers.  The  pic- 
tures in  this  book  would  much  better  have  been 
left  our.     (F.  C.  Wanie  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

On  the  Red  Staircase,  by  M.  Imlay  Taylor,  is 
a  historical  novel  of  Russia  in  the  stormy  and 
blood-stained  days  just  after  the  death  of  the 
Czar  Alexis,  father  of  the  boy  who  was  to  become 
Peter  the  Great.  The  picture  of  the  political 
struggle  then  begun  is  striking  and  interesting ; 
the  story  of  personal  adventure  interwoven  is 
well  susUined.  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

lV^ves  in  Exile  (Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton), a  "comedy  in  romance,"  by  William  Sharp, 
tells  how  two  wives  whose  husbands  bad  left 
them  (supposably  on  a  business  trip,  but  really  on 
one  of  pleasure)  successfully  canied  out  the  novel 
plan  of  cruising  on  a  yacht  maiiaged  entirely  by 
women.  The  recital  of  the  vicissitudes  of  their 
voyage  and  the  pursuit  and  capture  by  the  re- 
pentant and  frightened  husbands  makes  an 
amusing  tale. 

ECONOMICS 

The  History  of  Economics^  by  Henry  Dunning 
Macleod,  is  an  ambitious  work,  if  the  word  am- 
bitious can  be  applied  to  the  work  of  a  man  who 


believes  that  he  has  already  attained  the  highest 
position  among  economists.  Mr.  Macleod  is  not 
one  of  those  who  think  that  political  econony 
cannot  become  an  exact  science  because  it  deals 
with  questions  too  vitally  affecting  vested  inter- 
ests and  human  interests  to  permit  disinterested 
and  dispassionate  discussion.  In  his  opinion,  all 
that  is  needed  to  give  economics  '*  the  same  tank 
as  mechanics  as  an  exact  science  **  is  a  thorough 
discussion  and  settlement  of  "the  meaning  of 
words  "  employed  in  its  discu.<^ion.  The  present 
volume  is  intended  to  supply  the  one  thing  need- 
ful. In  the  main  it  is  an  economic  dictionary, 
defining  from  the  author^s  standpoint  such  terms 
as  banking,  capital,  credit,  cmrency,  etc.  To  the 
five  hundred  pages  devoted  to  definitions  there 
is  prefixed  an  essay  of  less  than  two  hundred  on 
the  history  of  economics.  The  work  of  every 
economic  thinker  is  considered  from  the  author's 
point  of  view — his  sense  of  perspective  being 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he  devotes  seven  pages 
to  Ricardo  and  fifteen  to  himself.  He  speaks  of 
one  event  in  his  own  life  as  "  the  origin  of  the 
modem  science  of  economics."  The  great  idea 
for  which  he  stands  is  the  theory,  developed  in 
his  previous  volumes,  that  through  credit  wealth 
is  developed  out  of  nothing.  He  goes  much 
further  than  the  greenbackers,  who  declare  that 
through  credit  a  costless  medium  of  exchange 
can  be  substituted  for  a  costly  one.  In  his  view 
credit  is  wealth,  and  wealth  is  created  and  anni- 
hilated as  credit  is  increased  and  diminished. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  THEOLOGICAL 

for  Chrisfs  Crown  (Wilbur  B.  Ketcham,  New 
York)  is  a  volume  of  sermons  by  Dr.  David 
James  Burrell,  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Twenty-ninth  Street,  New  York 
City.  Dr.  BurrelPs  theological  point  of  view  is 
that  of  the  old  school,  but  his  object  appears  to  be 
pracdcal  rather  than  theological ;  it  aims  to  affect 
character  and  life  rather  than  either  to  frame  or 
defend  a  system  of  philosophy.  Dr.  Burrell  has 
proved  himself  a  successful  preacher  in  a  diffi- 
cult position  in  New  York,  and  this  volume  will 
be  of  interest  because  it  indicates  essential  ele- 
ments in  successful  preaching.  He  who  reads 
the  book  must,  however,  discriminate  with  care 
between  the  elements  which  have  promoted  and 
those  which  have  possibly  prevented,  or  at  least 

not   aided   in,  the  preacher's  success. Quite 

different  are  the  sermons  in  The  Heritage  of  the 
Spirit,  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.)  The  dress  in  which 
the  preacher  has  clothed  his  ideas  is  better,  as  is 
the  dress  in  which  the  publisher  has  clothed  them. 
But,  like  so  many  sermons  by  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England,  they  seem  to  us  rather  essays 
than  sermons;  useful,  even  helpful  essays,  but 
with  the  note  "  Thou  art  the  man  "  algaost  wholly 
lacking. 

HISTORY   AND   BIOGRAPHY 

The  second  volume  of  Professor  Sloane*s  Life 
of  Napoleon^  published  by  The  Century  Company^ 
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^cw  York,  brings  this  work  down  to  the  war  with 
Prussia  in  1 806.  I  ts  illustrations  are,  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  fully  equal. to  those  of  the  first 
volume,  and  historically  more  valuable. 

The  latest,  shortest,  and  in  some  respects  the 
best  of  the  lives  of  Napoleon  iis  a  little  book  just 
issued  by  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  and  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Alc^e  Fortier,  of  Tulane  University.  His 
/^apolion  contains  extracts  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order  from  the  "  M^mprial  de  Sainte 
Il^l^ne,"  and  from  such  Napoleonphiles  as 
Thiers,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Victor  Duruy,  also  from 
such  Napoleonphobes  as  Edgar  Quinet,  Chateau- 
briand, Madame  de  R^musat,  and  Henri  Martin. 
These  extracts  the  editor  has  linked  together  by  his 
own  narration.  The  notes  are  not  many  in  num- 
ber, but  are  of  such  value  that  in  themselves  they, 
furnish  an  exc  llent  estimate  of  Napoleonic  his- 
tory. Altogether  the  little  book  is  one  of  extraor- 
dinary worth. The  third  edition  of  the  Hon. 

Lionel  A.  Tollemache*s  Btnjamin/tnveit  {Edvir2j6. 
Arnold,  New  York)  we  reserve  for  longer  notice. 

POETRY 

Ah  Opaly  by  Ednah  Proctor  Clarke  (Lamson, 
Wolff e  &  Co.,  Boston),  is  a  book  of  poetry  in 
which  lightness  of  touch  is  distinctly  emphasized. 
The  volume  is  full  of  fresh  fancies,  and  there 
seems  everywhere  the  whir  of  the  humming-bird 
which  the  author  describes.  Such  poems  as 
**  Where  the  Bee  Sucks  **  are  indeed  worth  read- 
ing.  A  Christmas  Masque  of  Saint  Roch^  by 

M.  E.  M.  DavU  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago), 
includes  »*  P^re  Dagobert  "  and  "  Throwing  the 
Wanger."  The  first-named  poem  is  exactly  the 
thing  for  a  Twelfth  Night  reading.  It  does  not 
leave  an  altogether  agreeable  taste  in  the  mouth, 
yet  there  is  a  strong  something  about  the  lines. 
"Pire  Dagobert"  is  more  artistic.  "Throwing 
the  Wanger  "  is  a  weird  tale.  The  volume  is  one 
of  much  distinctiveness  and  of  not  inconsiderable 

merit. Mr.  C.  G.  D.  Roberts's   The  Book  of 

thf  Native  (Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.,  Boston)  we 
reserve  for  longer  notice. 

TEXT-BOOKS,   ETC. 

The  third  volume  of  American  Orations^  edited, 
with  introduction,  by  Alexander  Johnston,  late 
Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy 
in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  with  historicad 
notes  and  textual  note^  by  James  Albert  Wood- 
bum  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York),  contains 
all  the  great  anti-slavery  orations;  the  orations 
of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Edward  Everett,  Stephen  A. 
Dou^as,  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  1854; 
Cbaries  Sumner  on  **  The  Crime  Against  Kansas  ;*' 
jodah  P.  Benjamin  on  the  Sumner  Assault ;  Lin- 
coln's address  on  the  Dred  Scott  Decision,  and 
the  address  delivered  in  Springfield,  111.,  June, 
1858,  on  his  nomination  to  the  Senate ;  the 
notable  addresses  on  Secession  delivered  in  1860- 
61,  by  Hale,  Iverson,  Wade,  Chittenden,  Toombs, 
Cox,  and  that  by  Jefferson  Davis  on  *•  Withdrawal 
from  the  Union.*'  The  editors  call  this  series 
Studies  in  Political  History,  a  ri^ht  classification. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quotations^  edited 
by  the  late  Mr.  J.  K.  Hoyt,  has  had  a  distinct 
and  wide  range  of  usefulness.  It  is  not  chiefly  a 
collection  of  **  familiar  quotations  " — that  field  is 
excellently  occupied  by  Mr.  Bartlett's  well-known 
book  ;  it  is  rather  an  extensive  and  well-indexed 
compendium  of  thousands  of  short  passages — 
familiar  and  unfamiliar,  English  and  foreign, 
prose  and  poetry — arranged  under  subject  head- 
ings, with  an  ingenious  device  by  which  also 
all  passages  from  one  author  may  be  easily 
collected.  The  new  edition  before  us  has  been 
enlarged,  and  admitted  faults  in  the  old  work 
have  been  corrected,  while  every  quotation  in  the 
volume  has  been  verified — an  immense  task. 
(Funk  &  WagnaUs,  New  York.) 

A  pleasant  but  not  remarkable  book  of  travel 
is  Mr.  Ira  N.  Morris's  With  the  Trade-Winds, 
which  describes  a  jaunt  in  Venezuela  and  the 
West  Indies.  There  is  littie  attempt  to  throw 
new  light  on  the  question  of  the  disputed  territory 
in  Venezuela,  though  the  topic  is  touched  upon. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

James  Sager  Norton  was  a  Chicago  lawyer  and 
public  man,  a  Yale  graduate,  and  a  speaker  of 
real  wit  and  force.  His  collected  Addresses  and 
Fragments  in  Prose  and  Verse  contains  not  a  littie 
that  was  worthy  of  being  preserved. 

The  course  of  lectures  in  the  School  of  Eco- 
nomics of  the  University  of  Wbconsin  by  Helen 
Campbell  has  been  publi:}hed  under  the  titie  of 
Household  Economics.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.)  Mrs.  Campbell  is  a  well-known 
authority,  and  these  lectures  are  practical  and 
progressive  in  a  conservative  field  of  activity. 


Literary  Notes 


— By  a  clerical  error  we  lately  gave  the  price  of 
the  edition  of  Tennyson's  "  Princess,"  edited  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  George  and  published  by  Messrs.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  as  90  cents ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  published  at  40  cents. 

— To  the  list  of  books  and  pamphlets  relating 
to  the  question  of  International  Arbitration  may 
be  added  the  address  by  the  Rev.  George  Dana 
Boardman,  D.D.,  read  before  the  Chicago  Peace 
Congress  of  1893.  It  is  entitled  **  Nationalism 
and  Internationalism :  or,  Mankind  One  Body." 

— Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett's  latest  novel  is  called 
"  Lads'  Love,"  and  the  New  York  "  Tribune " 
informs  us  that  the  title  is  also  the  local  name 
for  a  sweet-scented  Scottish  wormwood  more 
correctly  known  as  *•  Southernwood,"  which  is  said 
to  have  been  taken  to  church  in  Scotland  as  an 
antidote  to  soporific  sermons. 

— The  "  Illustrated  London  News  "  gives  a 
key  to  the  history  of  Mr.  Barrie's  **  Margaret 
Ogilvy."  Joseph  Thomson  was  the  African  friend 
whom  Mr.  Barrie  describes.  Mr.  Barrie  had  been 
sub-editor  of  the  Nottingham  •*  Journal."  Mr. 
Stead,  of  the  ''  Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  had  published 
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Barrie's  first  article  in  London,  but  it  was  Freder- 
ick Greenwood  who  first  published  "An  Auld 
Licht  Community."  It  appeared  in  the  "St. 
James's  Gazette  *'  thirteen  years  ago. 

—Mr.  Harold  Frederic  writes  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone— who  keeps  in  excellent  health — allots  a 
part  of  every  day  to  another  great  work,  on 
Olympian  religion.  He  has  completed  his  gift  of 
30,000  valuable  books  to  St.  DeinioVs  Library, 
at  Hawarden,  from  his  o«n  choice  library.  He 
calls  the  latter  his  "  Ttmple  of  Peace." 

— Lord  Acton's  project  for  a  great  modem 
history  to  be  written  by  eminent  specialists  will 
excite  more  interest  now  that  the  names  of  the 
contributors  to  the  series  are  announced.  Among 
them  are  Mr.  James  Brycc,  Professor  Bury,  Dr. 
Cunningham,  Principal  Fairbaim,  Professor  Flint, 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  Mr.  R.  IL  Hutton,  Pro- 
fessor Jebb,  Mr.  Lecky,  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  Mr. 
John  Moriey,  Mr.  Oman,  Mr.  E.  J.  Payne,  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock,  Professor  Prothtro,  Dr.  Sidg- 
wick,  and  Viscount  Wolseley.  The  work  is  to 
appear  in  a  dozen  volumes  of  about  seven  hun- 
dred pages  each. 

— We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  an 
admirable  little  Catechism,  entitled  "Gospel 
Truth."  It  has  been  prepared  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Cooper,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  South  Congregational 
Church  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  for  use  in  his  in- 
struction of  a  large  class  of  boys  and  girls.  It 
covers  the  field  of  Christian  doctrine  and  duty, 
and  is  especially  adapted  for  use  in  the  Junior 
Socieries  of  Christian  Endeavor.  The  answers  to 
the  questions  are  given  in  choice  passages  of 
Scripture.  Copies  may  be  ordered  of  the  Adkins 
Printing  Company,  New  Britain,  Coim.,  at  5  cents 
each,  or  $3  per  hundred. 

—Speaking  of  Ix>rd  Roberts's  volumes  of  rem- 
iniscences, "  Forty-one  Years  in  India,"  the  Ix>n- 
don  "  Literary  World  "  says  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that,  within  a  fortnight  of  publication,  the 
tK>ok  should  have  run  into  several  editions.  The 
period  dealt  with  includes  the  Indian  MuHny, 
the  Abyssinian  and  Lushai  expedirions,  the 
Afghan  War  of  1878-80,  and  several  less  impor- 
tant military  undertakings,  in  which  Lord  Roberts 
took  a  part,  either  as  a  useful  assistant  or  as  an 
indispensable  leader.  The  annals  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny  have  received  a  fresh  addition,  which  puts 
into  the  shade  many  of  those  that  have  held  the 
public  favor  for  years.  The  fascination  of  Lord 
Roberts's  narradve  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is  tell- 
ing the  story  as  he  lived  it. 

— The  late  Mrs.  Margaret  Hamilton  Hunger- 
ford  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Hamil- 
ton, rector  of  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Ireland, 
at  Roscarberry.  She  began  writing  stories,  etc., 
while  she  was  still  at  school,  and  she  was  still 
very  young  when,  a  widow  with  three  small  chil- 
dren, she  found  herself  compelled  to  adopt  litera- 
ture as  a  means  of  livelihood.  From  the  first 
she  was  successful.  Her  three  earliest  efforts, 
'•Phyllis,"  "Molly    Bawn,"    and    "Airy,   Fairy 


Lilian,"  which  appeared  in  1877,  1878,  and  1879, 
respectively,  achieved  instant  popularity,  and  all 
subsequent  works,  bearing  her  assumed  name, 
"  The  Duchess,"  commanded  a  ready  sale,  and 
brought  her  in  an  income  which  enabled  her  to 
live  in  ease  and  maintain  a  liberal  hospitality. 
She  produced  more  than  thirty  novels,  besides 
contributing  freely  to  daily  and  periodical  litera- 
ture. 

— The  "  New  England  Magazine,"  under  the 
able  and  vitalizing  editorship  of  Edwin  D.  Mead, 
is  a  periodical  which  any  man  of  New  England 
affiliations,  either  by  birth  or  ancestry,  should  be 
glad  to  have  on  his  library  table.  And  as  New 
England  men  have  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
United  States,  teaching  schools,  building  rail- 
roads, preaching  old  and  ne^  theology,  conduct- 
ing banks,  governing  States,  and  clearing  wilder* 
nesses,  the  magazine  ought  to  have  a  wide 
circulation.  The  February  number,  now  before 
us,  contains,  among  other  things,  a  valuable  illus- 
trated article  on  the  late  William  Hamilton 
Gibson ;  a  graphic  story  of  the  famous  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Boston  ;  some  charm- 
ing pictures  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  the  birthplace 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher;  and  some  pertinent 
and  suggestive  comments  by  the  editor  on  the 
broad-minded  attitude  of  Engli&h  school  histories 
towards  the  American  Revolution. 
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Dr.  Abbott  And  the  Book  of  Jonah 
So  much  sensational  comment  has  been  made 
in  some  of  the  newspapers  on  a  sermon  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott  in  Plymouth  Church 
on  Sunday  evening,  January  24,  that,  as  Dr. 
Abbott  is  Editor-in-Chief  of  The  Outlook,  we 
depart  from  our  usual  custom  of  ignoring  such 
personal  matters  and  give  our  readers  the  facts 
in  full.  On  the  day  after  the  delivery  of  the  ser- 
mon in  question — which  was  one  of  a  connected 
series  on  the  "  Bible  as  Literature  '* — the  follow- 
ing paragraph  appeared  in  one  of  the  metropoli- 
tan daily  papers,  and  was  widely  telegraphed 
throughout  the  country : 

Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  has  been  delivering  a  series 
of  Sunday  night  lectures  on  the  Bible  at  Plymouth 
Church,  where  Beecher  once  held  sway.  "  Jonah  and 
the  Whale '-  was  his  subject  to-night,  and  there  was  as 
much  laughter  and  amusement  over  his  remarks  as  if  a 
variety  performance  was  in  progress.  He  started  off 
by  saying  that  the  story  of  Jonah  and  the  whale  was  a 
fiction,  and  that  there  was  no  obligation  on  any  one  to 
believe  it.  It  was  a  parable  on  the  same  Hne  as  that  of 
the  "  Prodigal  Son." 

Dr.  Abbott  had  no  doubt  that  a  person  named  Jonah 
had  once  existed,  but  his  adventures  after  being  thrown 
from  the  ship  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  **  Pick- 
wick Paper  "  of  the  Bible. 

Unrestrained  laughter  followed  this  and  some  other 
humorous  references. 

We  should  think  it  hardly  necessary,  if  we  had 
not  received  several  letters  of  inquiry,  to  say  that 
the  above  newspaper  paragraph  is  either  ignorant 
or  malicious  misrepresentation.  The  subject  of 
the  sermon  was  not  "  Jonah  and  the  Whale,"  but  a 
survey  of  the  Books  of  Jonah,  Esther,  and  Daniel ; 
nor  was  the  sermon  greeted  with  "  unrestrained 
laughter  ;**  nor  did  Dr.  Abbott  compare  the  Book 
of  Jonah  to  the  "  Pickwick  Papers."  What  he 
did  say  was  that  a  well-known  American  Con- 
gregational clergyman,  the  Rev.  Charles  Cavemo, 
had  not  inaptly  described  the  satire  of  the  B9ok  of 
Jonah  as  being,  in  qua'ity,  like  the  satire  of  Low- 
ell's "  Biglow  Papers."  The  congregation  received 
the  sermon,  as  it  was  given,  in  a  reverent  spirit. 

Immediately  following  the  publication  of  these 
sensational  newspaper  misstatements,  the  Man- 
hattan Association  of  Brooklyn — a  ministerial 
club  of  which  Dr.  Abbott  is  not  a  member — 
passed  the  following  resolution  : 

In  view  of  certain  recent  and  current  public  utter- 
ances from  a  prominent  Congregational  pulpit  in  this 
city  concerning  the  Bible,  which  are  being  widely  dis- 
seminated by  the  press,  we,  the  members  of  the  Man- 
hattan Association  of  Congregational  Ministers,  fearing 
lest  our  silence  be  accepted  by  the  uninformed  as  an 
indursement  of  these  views,  do  declare  our  emphatic 
dissent  from  such  handling  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
deplore  the  probable  effect  of  such  teachings. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  resolution, 
while  couched  in  s':mewhat  veiled  and  indefinite 
language,  rtfets  to  the  series  of  sermons  on  **  The 
Bible  as  Literature "  now  being  preached  in 
Plymouth  Church  by  Dr.  Abbott.  In  these  ser- 
Dr.  Abbott  is  giving  to  bis  evening  congre- 


gations the  same  general  view  of  the  Bible  pre- 
sented last  year  to  the  readers  of  The  Outlook 
in  "The  Bible  as  Literature"  series  and  "Tlie 
Bible  and  the  Child  "  series  by  such  writers  as 
the  Vtry  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  Rev.  Robert  F. 
Horton,  the  Very  Rev.  W.  H.  Fremantle,  the 
Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  D.D.,  Professor  Rich- 
ard G.  Moulton,  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D.,  the 
Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  William 
Elliott  Griffin,  D.D.,  Professor  Albert  P.  Cook, 
and  others.  As  the  resolution  does  not  state  the 
respects  in  which  those  who  voted  for  it  dis- 
sent from  these  views  of  the  Bible,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pass  any  critical  judgment  upon  their 
dissent,  but  it  probably  indicates  that  at  least 
the  gentlemen  who  advocated  the  resolution  of 
censure  upon  Dr.  Abbott,  including  the  Rev. 
Drs.  A.  J.  F.  Behrends,  A.  J.  Lyman,  Thomas 
B.  McLeod,  and  R.  R.  Meredith,  do  not  sym- 
pathize with  the  view  of  the  date,  authorship, 
and  significance  of  the  books  of  the  Bible 
entertained  by  such  scholars  as  Ewald  and 
Wellhausen  in  Germany ;  Driver,  Cheyne,  Robert- 
son Smith,  Dean  SUnley,  and  Dean  Farrar  in 
England;  Professor  Biiggs,  of  Union,  Professor 
Moore,  of  Andover,  Professor  Schmidt,  of  Cor- 
nell, Professor  Bacon,  of  Yale,  and  Professor 
Henry  P.  Snuth,  late  of  Lane  Seminary,  in 
this  country.  Or  else  they  do  not  think  such 
views,  even  if  correct,  should  be  given  to  the 
laity  in  popular  discourse. 

We  are  glad  to  add  that  the  episode  has  been 
most  happily  and  generously  clositd  by  the  follow- 
ing  considerate  and  courteous  letter  from  Dr. 
Behrends,  which  we  clip  from  the  Brookl}n 
"  Eagle."  Such  a  letter  is  a  cheering  demonstra- 
tion of  the  truth  that  a  real  and  definite  difference 
of  theological  opinion  between  Christian  gentle- 
men does  not  destroy  their  spiiit  of  brotherhood 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Btooklyn  **  Eagle:'' 

It  often  happens,  in  the  rush  of  unpremeditated  speech, 
that  sentences  fall  from  one's  lips  which  wear  a  very  dif- 
ferent face  when  they  appear  in  cold  type.  Such  a  sen- 
tence 1  find  credited  to  me  in  the  *'  Eaglets  '*  reporU  of 
my  remarks  at  the  noeetlng  of  the  Manhattan  Associa- 
tion, reflecting  somewhat  rudely  and  offensively  upon 
the  ability  and  scholarship  ot  Dr.  Abbott  I  cannot  per- 
mit myself  to  pass  it  over  in  silence,  for  it  savors  of  an 
arrogance  which  1  should  despise  myself  in  cherishing. 
I  cannot  claim  to  have  been  incorrectly  reported ;  but 
the  words  meant  much  more  than  I  intended  to  convey, 
and  they  were  certainly  not  uttered  in  any  spirit  either  of 
bitterness  or  of  depreciation.  1  simply  wish,  in  this  public 
manner,  to  withdraw  them,  as  unwarranted  and  uncalled 
for,  and  as  conveying  an  unfriendly  judgment  which  I 
did  not  intend,  and  which  Dr.  Abbott  certainly  did  not, 
and  does  not,  deserve.  And  I  do  this  promptly,  before 
any  criticism  for  lack  of  courtesy  can  lessen  the  force  of 
this  free  and  frank  apology. 

A.J.  F.  Behrends. 

Brooklyn.  January  28.  \»fJ. 

The  Rev.  F.  B,  Meyer's  Visit 

The  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  who  is  coming  from 
London  to  help  Mr.  Moody,  needs  no  introduc- 
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tiofi  to  oar  people  Many  have  already  heard 
ham  daring  hi*  mats  to  Northfield ;  wfaOe  many 
others,  who  have  read  "  The  Shepherd*s  Psalm,** 
*'CHd  Testament  Heroes,**  and  others  of  his 
books,  win  be  glad  to  see  and  bear  one  who  has 
long  been  known  and  honored  through  his  writ- 
ings. Mr  Meyer  is  the  successor  of  Newman 
Hall  in  the  pastorate  of  Christ  Church.  Westmin- 
ster Bridge,  London.  His  church  carries  on  a 
**  Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoon  **  designed  to  at- 
tract men  to  the  house  of  God  by  combining  joy 
with  worship.  These  afternoons  are  occupied  in 
player,  praise,  and  addresses,  and  the  r^ular 
attendants  have  been  formed  into  a  Brotherhood, 
which  also  comprises  a  Provident  Society,  Total 
Abstinence  Association,  and  other  branches.  Two 
comers  of  the  church  are  respectively  designated 
the  "Teetotal  Comer**  and  the  ** Consecration 
Comer.**  A  Monday  afternoon  meeting  is  known 
as  **  The  Women's  At  Home  ;**  a  sisterhood  for 
young  girls  holds  meetings  twice  a  week  in  an 
**  Evening  Home,**  where,  with  music,  sewing,  and 
conversation,  yonng  women  are  kept  from  the 
streets  and  the  temptations  of  a  great  dty.  There 
are  also  a  Voung  Men's  Union  and  a  Lads' 
Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoon.  Afl  of  these  have 
as  their  basis  devotion  to  Christ,  purity,  self- 
sacrifice,  total  abstinence,  and  brotherly  love. 
The  Christian  Endeavor  Society — for  those  under 
eighteen  years  of  age — busies  itself  with  tract 
distribution,  children's  meetings,  and  mission- 
school  work.  In  all  these  activities  Mr.  Meyer 
is  the  iiupiring  leader,  and  be  is  also  constantly 
at  work  with  his  pen.  In  both  his  writings  and 
his  addresses  he  is  simple  and  earnest,  direct  and 
•piiitual.  Mr.  Meyer  expects  to  spend  ten  days 
in  America.  From  February  3d  to  7th  he  is  to 
speak  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  and  from  the 
8th  to  12th  in  Carnegie  HaU,  New  York. 

Long  Pastorates 
Three  long  paj»torates  have  recently  been  cele- 
brated in  Boston.  The  Rev.  Alexander  Macken- 
zie, IXD.,  has  been  thirty  years  pastor  of  the 
Shepherd  Memorial  Church  in  Cambridge;  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  Plumb,  D.D.,  has  been  about  thirty- 
seven  years  in  the  Walnut  Avenue  Church  in 
Boston  ;  while  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Hamilton,  D.D., 
has  been  twenty-five  years  in  the  Elliot  Church 
of  Roxbury.  Such  pastorates  are  uncommon  in 
these  changing  days.  Dr.  Plumb  took  a  new 
church,  and,  we  believe,  has  been  its  only  pastor. 
The  church  under  his  ministry  has  become  strong 
and  efficient,  and  he  is  as  beloved  by  his  people  at 
the  end  of  the  long  period  as  he  was  at  its  begin- 
ning. Dr.  Hamilton  succeeded  the  venerable 
Dr.  A.  C.  Thompson  in  the  pa.<itorate  of  the  Elliot 
Church.  The  position  was  a  difficult  one  because 
Dr.  Thompsop  was  not  only  a  man  of  very  great 
ability,  but  perhaps  the  finest  type  of  the  old 
Puritan  to  be  found  in  all  \cw  England.  To 
have  succeeded  such  a  man  and  to  have  satisfied 
ci|ch  a  people  has  been  no  smaU  achievement. 
Dr.  Mackenzie  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most 


brilliant  preachers  in  the  whole  coontrj.  Few 
men  are  more  eagerly  sought  for  public  occasions. 
In  his  public  speech  diere  is  a  mingling  of  solid 
thought,  brilliant  rhetoric  and  pathos  such  as  is 
found  in  the  utterances  of  few  men  now  before 
the  public  The  anniversary  of  this  long  pastor- 
ate was  last  week  appropriately  celebrated,  and 
the  noble  service  of  Di.  Markeozie  to  his  church, 
to  his  city,  and  to  the  churches  of  the  country 
was  fit'mgly  recognLied.  A  few  month5  ago  we 
recorded  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  Dr.  S.  El,  Herrick,  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  Church  in  Boston.  There  are  thus  at 
least  four  men  in  conspicuous  places  in  the  same 
denomination  in  one  city  who  have  been  in  pas- 
torates more  than  twenty-five  years. 

The  Amencan  Society  of  RtUi^kmis  Education 

A  number  of  scholars  have  joined  themselves 
in  an  organi2ation  under  the  title  American 
Society  of  Religious  Education,  for  the  purpose 
of  devising  a  system  for  the  orderiy  culture  of 
man's  spiritual  nature.  Among  these  gentlemen 
are  some  well  known  in  educational  circles.  Gen- 
eral  John  Elaton,  the  President,  was  oiKre  Com- 
missioner of  Education  of  the  United  States. 
John  M.  Gregory,  LL.D..  Vice-President,  has 
occupied  many  educational  positions  in  the  West 
and  the  East.  Dr.  Dabney,  President  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee ;  Dr.  Rankin,  President 
of  Howard  University;  Professor  Jones,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  of  Cleveland ;  Dr.  Palmer, 
Principal  of  the  Fredonia  Normal  School ;  Dr. 
Blakeslee,  of  Boston,  are  among  the  Fellows  of 
the  Societ}  ;  and  Dr.  J.  E.  Gilbert,  who  has  been 
all  his  life  a  Bible  student  and  lecturer,  is  the 
Secretary.  The  plan  is  to  meet  four  times  a  year, 
when  papers  are  presented  and  discussed.  These 
papers  cover  historical,  Biblical,  psychological, 
and  pedagogical  themes.  The  conclusions  so 
reachtd  are  put  forth  in  pamphlets  and  text- 
books for  the  use  of  the  general  public.  During 
the  eight  years  sincQ  the  Society  was  organixed, 
there  have  been  thus  presented  plans  for  the 
training  of  Sunday-school  teachers,  for  the  help 
of  parents  with  their  children  at  home,  for  the  in* 
dividual  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  private,  aid 
for  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  college.  These  meas- 
ures, we  are  informed,  have  enlisted  many  thou- 
sands of  students  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Other  measures  will  be  put  forth  as  they  may  be 
devised  and  improved  by  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society.  Further  information  concerning  the 
woik  and  objects  of  the  Society  may  be  obtained 
by  application  to  the  Secretary,  the  Rev.  J.  E,, 
Gilbert,  D.D.,  Washington,  D.  C, 

The  Di|y  of  Prayer  for  Colleges 
January  28  was  generally  observed  as  a  Day  of 
Prayer  for  Colleges.  There  is,  we  notice,  4 
movement  to  change  this  day  to  Sunday,  t0 
which  there  can  be  little  objection.  In  many 
institutions  of  learning  this  day  has  been  eagerly 
looked  forward  to,  and  from  \t  often  have  dated 
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£freat  religious  movements.  Many  misconcep- 
tions prevail  concerning  the  state  of  religion  in 
our  colleges.  That  the  students  are  surrounded 
by  temptations  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that 
the  average  life  of  the  college  is  far  higher  than 
it  ever  was  before  is  easily  susceptible  of  proof. 
Moreover,  those  parents  who  dread  to  have  their 
bo3rs  in  college  make  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  the  temptations  there  are  greater,  or  even  as 
great,  as  in  most  cities  and  towns.  As  in  the 
larger  world,  so  in  the  college  world,  more  is 
heard  of  the  evil  than  of  the  good.  In  almost 
all  institutions  of  learning  the  number  of  Chris- 
tian men  is  large  and  their  influence  positive, 
and  those  who  leave  their  homes  Christians  sel- 
dom lose  their  faith  in  college,  while  a  large 
number  of  those  who  enter  college  unchristian 
sue  led  to  lives  of  consecration  and  service, 
lilany  colleges  have  a  custom  of  sending  to  the 
churches  from  which  their  students  come  state- 
snents  of  the  number  in  the  college  from  those 
churches  and  asking  special  prayers  in  their  be- 
half. The  manner  in  which  this  day  is  observed 
may  undergo  changes  ;  its  date  may  be  altered ; 
but  the  fact  for  which  it  stands,  namely,  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  Church  in  its  young  men  and 
its  maidens,  ought  to  receive  more,  rather  than  less, 
emphasis. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Convention  at  Ottawa 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  Convention  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  Ottawa 
and  Quebec  concluded  a  successful  four  days*  gath- 
ering at  Ottawa  on  January  25.  Mayor  Bingham, 
on  behalf  of  the  city,  and  representatives  from 
various  organizations,  extended  cordial  greetings, 
to  which  appreciative  responses  were  made.  Mr. 
G.  B.  Hodge,  of  New  York,  in  replying  to  the 
greeting  "Our  American  Brethren,"  referred  to 
the  Arbitration  Treaty  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  which  he  signalixed  as  the  intro- 
duction of  the  era  of  universal  peace.  Educa- 
tional work  was  one  of  the  prominent  themes  of 
the  Convention.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  there  are  1,500  Asso- 
ciations, 275,000  members,  800  libraries,  1,000 
reading-rooms,  355  evening  schools,  1 ,000  teachers, 
and  26,000  students.  In  Canada  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  secure  the  recognition  of  McGill 
University,  the  Toronto  School  of  Practical 
Science,  and  other  Canadian  schools  and  colleges 
for  the  educational  work  of  the  Associations. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  young  men  who  can- 
not afford  a  college  education  may  be  so  trained 
at  the  Associations  that  they  can  cany  i^ith  them 
into  life  certain  academic  and  college  recommen- 
dations. Bible  study  was  also  emphasized  on 
the  programme,  the  Rev.  C.  I.  Schofield,  D.D.,  of 
Northfield,  Mass.,  giving  a  Bible  reading  on  the 
Holy  Spint  and  the  Believer's  Life,  and  an  ad- 
dress on  Book  Study  of  the  Bible.  Dr.  Schofield 
referred  to  St.  Matthew  as  a  difficult  book  to 
study,  and  advised  beginners  to  first  take  up  the 


study  of  Revelation.  Railway  work,  too,  received 
a  good  deal  of  attention  from  Mr.  C.  J.  Hicks,  of 
New  York,  who  remained  in  Montreal  at  the 
close  of  the  Convention  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  Railway  Association  in  that  city.  On 
Sunday  many  of  the  city  pulpits  were  occupied  by 
visiting  delegates,  and  at  the  close  of  the  evening 
services  a  great  rally  was  held  in  the  Dommion 
Methodist  Church,  when  Alderman  Stewart  pre- 
sided, and  read  the  greeting  of  the  Governor- 
General,  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  is  Vice-President 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Addresses  were  then  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scho- 
field, and  Messrs.  Hicks,  of  New  York,  and  Wal- 
lace and  Baron,  of  Toronto,  after  which  the  Con- 
vention, as  far  as  the  public  was  concerned, 
closed,  the  sessions  of  the  next  day  being  for  the 
general  secretaries  and  officers  of  the  Associations. 

Missionaries  in  India  and  the  Famine 
If  any  more  evidence  were  required  to  show  the 
splendid  stuff  of  which  our  foreign  missionaries 
are  made,  it  could  be  found  in  the  heroic  attitude 
which  they  are  taking  in  the  face  of  the  terrible 
plague  which  is  now  raging  in  India.  While  the 
population  is  leaving  Bombay  by  the  tens  of 
thousands ;  while  foreign  merchants  and  the  well- 
to-do  people  who  can  get  away  are  hastening 
from  the  infected  city,  the  missionaries,  quietly 
and  faithfully,  are  taking  up  their  holy  privilege 
of  ministering  to  those  who  are  left  behind.  A 
long  chapter  might  be  written  on  the  heroism  of 
foreign  missionaries.  In  other  times  in  India, 
in  China,  in  Japan,  and  elsewhere  they  have  re- 
mained at  their  posts  when  most  others  who 
ought  to  have  been  leading  in  ministry  to  the 
sick  and  devising  means  for  deliverance  from 
danger  have  fled.  The  missionary  houses  have 
been  refuges  for  the  fleeing  Armenians  in  Turkey. 
At  one  time  Dr.  Kimball  had  not  less  than  15,000 
on  the  small  property  of  the  mission  at  Van.  In 
Japan  Miss  Talcott  and  her  fellow-missionaries 
with  splendid  devotion  ministered  to  the  sick  and 
dying  in  the  war  hospitals  at  Hiroshima.  In 
India  the  brothers  E.  S.  Hume  and  Robert 
Hume,  and  others  equally  devoted,  are  taking  up 
the  same  self-sacrificing  service.  The  foreign 
missionaries  not  only  minister  to  the  souls  but 
to  the  bodies  of  men;  they  are  thinking  not 
only  of  the  future  world  but  of  the  present.  They 
are  like  oases  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  desola- 
tion by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

Dr.  Pentecost  Again 
There  have  been  so  many  contradictory  reports 
concerning  the  action  of  Dr.  Pentecost  that  we 
almost  hesitate  to  mention  the  subject  again. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  Presbytery  of 
I^ndon  refused  to  release  him  after  he  had 
accepted  the  call  to  Vonkers.  Because  of  the 
action  of  the  Presbytery  he  then  cabled  his  dec- 
lination of  the  call.  Later  he  decided  not  to 
take  the  advice  of  the  Presbytery,  and  sent 
another  cable  accepting  the  call. 
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The  Condescension  of  God 

7o  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  an  editorial  on  **  The  Meaning  of  the 
Advent,"  in  a  recent  number,  page  1136,  you  state 
that  **  the  longing  to  behold  God  is  met  in  the 
marvelous  condescension  of  Him  who  enters  into 
life  that  we  may  behold  Him  ;"  that  **  the  essen- 
tial in  God  and  the  essential  in  man  are  one  ;*' 
that  there  is  **  one  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy 
in  whose  presence  we  are  always  standing.*' 

Is  it  **  marvelous  condescension  *'  that  God 
should  enter  into  life,  or  do  any  other  conceivable 
thing  for  the  welfare  of  men?  Consider  that 
through  unknown  ages  countless  myriads  of 
human  beings  have  stood  in  His  presence,  their 
animal  nature  dominant,  the  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties  slowly  developing.  Generation 
after  generation  came  into  being  by  no  choice  of 
their  own.  They  are  all  the  offspring  of  the 
Eternal  Energy  in  whom  they  '*  live,  move,  and 
have  their  being." 

Now,  if  the  "  essential  in  G»d  and  the  essential 
in  man  are  one,"  does  not  our  reason,  developed 
by  the  highest  moral  illumination  the  race  has 
attained,  tell  us  that  the  Infinite  Energy  is  under 
moral  obligation  to  do  "anything  and  every- 
thing "  possible  for  the  highest  good  of  mankind.^ 

It  has  been- and  is,  to  some  extent,  the  tradi- 
tional fashion  to  "  honor  '*  God  and  *'  exalt "  the 
Christ  by  setting  forth  this  theory  of  marvelous 
condescension.  Is  it  not  a  higher  conception  that 
any  Son  of  God  would  have  sprung  to  a  work  of 
love  with  irrepressible  enthusiasm  ?  Seeing  mortals 
groping  in  darkness,  the  great  majority  of  them 
living  lives  of  weakness  ending  in  earthly  failure, 
would  not  any  reasonable  Son  of  God,  having 
power  and  opportunity,  have  sprung  to  the  work 
with  a  bound  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  rational  way  of 
interpreting  the  world-developing  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  while  to  many  men  of  clear  mind  and 
high  moral  illumination  this  condescension  theory 
dishonors  God.  To  pass  from  the  conception  of 
God  as  a  King  condescending,  to  that  of  a  Father 
sending  a  willing  messenger  with  a  light  to  guide 
a  lost  son  from  the  swineherd's  wilderness  to  his 
paternal  home,  is  an  advance  in  the  evolution  in 
the  human  mind  of  the  idea  of  God. 

W.  H.  C. 
Quincy,  IIL 

[We  agree  with  you  that  the  conception  of 
God  as  a  loving  Father  is  a  higher  one  than  that 
of  Him  as  an  awful  and  angry  Sovereign.  But 
we  also  think  that  what  appears  to  you  to  be  an 
inconsistency  is  not  really  one ;  the  question  is 
one  of  definition.  Condescension  is  "  a  voluntary 
waiving  of  claims  due  to  one's  rank  or  position." 
The  highest  condescension  is  one  of  the  highest 
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fruits  of  love.  We  all  admire  simple,  sincere, 
loving  condescension  ;  it  is  patronizing,  self-glori- 
fying condescension  to  which  the  best  intelligence 
of  man  objects.— The  Editors.] 

Are  Universalists  Needed? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

In  the  January  16th  issue  of  The  Outlook  you 
say  that  the  Universalist  denomination  **  has  no 
special  mission  "  now  that  "  the  teachings  of  so 
many  denominations  in  regard  to  the  future  life 
have  changed ;"  also,  **  that  change  has  removed 
the  chief  ground  for  the  separate  existence  of  the 
denomination." 

As  ene  of  the  younger  clergy  of  this  Church,  I 
wish  you  would  frankly  tell  me  if  there  is  a  de- 
nomination in  \merica  that  teaches  in  its  creed 
and  from  its  pulpits  that  all  men  will  be  saved. 
Furthermore,  is  there  a  single  church  in  any 
denomination,  except  the  Universalist  and  Uni- 
tarian, that  permits  and  welcomes  such  teachings  ? 
Does  Dr.  Bradford  tell  his  people  that  he  believes 
all  will  be  saved  ?  Does  Dr.  Abbott  ?  Does  any 
other  liberal  Congregationalist,  with  the  possible 
exceptions  of  Dr.  Gordon,  of  Boston,  and  Dr. 
Moxom,  of  Springfield  ?  What  I  am  desirous  of 
knowing  is  whether  any  other  sect  than  ours  is 
really  preaching  the  salvation  of  all  souls  } 

Furthermore,  what  sect,  or  what  individual 
church  or  churches,  that  you  know  of,  would 
receive  into  hearty  fellowship,  and  listen  to  with 
eagerness,  a  man  who  believes  that  Christ  **  will 
draw  all  men  unto  him  "  } 

Until  you  can  point  out  a  denomination  that  is 
unequivocally  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  universal 
salvation,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  say  the  Uni- 
versalist Church  has  no  special  mission  and  no 
further  reason  for  existence. 

Henry  R.  Rose. 
Auburn,  Me. 

[We  do  not  know  of  any  denomination  except 
the  Universalist  Church  which  preaches  affirma- 
tively and  dogmatically  that  all  men  will  be  saved 
— that  is,  will  attain  finally  to  holmess  and  happi- 
ness. But  there  are  a  great  many  ministers,  prob- 
ably a  majority  in  the  Congregational  and  Epis- 
copal denominations,  who  preach  the  love  and 
grace  of  God  as  absolutely  and  fully  as  do  the 
Universalists ;  who  believe  and  affirm  that  God 
will  do  all  that  infinite  power  and  love  can  do  to 
secure  the  final  happiness  and  holiness  of  all  hb 
creatures.  In  the  days  when  the  harsh  and  grim 
phases  of  Calvinism  dominated  the  New  Eng- 
land Protestant  churches,  there  may  have  been  a 
special  work  for  the  Universalist  denomination, 
but  we  think  the  need  for  a  doctrine  of  "  Univer- 
salism  "  no  longer  exists. — The  FIditors.] 
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January  Necrology 

January  9. — Daniel  Franklin  Davis.  Bom  1843. 
Ex-Governor  of  Maine. 

January  15.— Sir  Travers  Twis8.  Bom  1809. 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  author. 
See  page  372. 

January  5. — Francis  Amasa  Walker.  Bom  1840. 
Economist.    See  pages  163  and  239. 

January  6.— Albert  S.  Willis.  Bom  1843.  Ex- 
United  States  Minister  to  Hawaii.  See  page 
372. 

January  16 — Joel  Tyler  Headley.  Bom  1813. 
Historian.    See  page  364. 

January  20. — William  Rankin  Duryee.  Bom 
1838.  Professor  of  Ethics  in  Rutgers  Col- 
lege. 

January  22. — Sir  Isaac  Pitman.  Bom  1813.  In- 
ventor of  a  system  of  shorthand.  See  page 
333. 

January  22. — Angelo  Bianchi.  Bom  1817.  Bish- 
op of  Palestrina,  Italy.  In  1882  created  a 
Cardinal. 

January  22. — Count  de  R^musat,  member  of  the 
French  Senate. 


The  Wisconsin  School  of 
Ex:onomics 

The  School  of  Economics,  Political  Science, 
and  History  established  at  WL<;consin  University 
four  years  ago  under  the  directorship  of  Professor 
Ely  now  enrolls  a  thousand  students.  In  his  work 
at  Wisconsin  University  Professor  Ely  continues 
to  show  the  same  power  to  inspire  his  students 
to  further  work  which  distinguished  his  career 
at  Johns  Hopkins.  Nearly  every  young  man  or 
woman  who  has  received  one  of  the  fellowships 
in  the  School  of  Economics  already  holds  a  pro- 
fessorship in  some  other  institution.  Professor 
Ely  is  really  conducting  a  normal  school  in  politi- 
cal science. 

The  Armenian  Fund 

Previously  acknowledged |8,053  06 

A.L.R 5  00 

•Mrs.  M,  C.  G.,  Menomonle,  Wis 1  00 

Christmas,  Springfield,  Mass 12  00 

•W.  C.  L..  Sahna,  Kan 2  00 

Total 18,073  08 

*For  the  Orphans. 
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The  Blue  Jay 

By  Clinton  ScoHard 
On  the  leafless  bough  a^sway. 
What  do  you  say, 
Jay? 

What  is  that  shrilly  note 
That  bubbles  out  of  your  throat  ? 
There,  with  your  head  a-tilt. 
What  do  you  lilt  ? 

"Chink  I  cheep  I  chink! 
I  think—" 
(This  with  a  blink 

And  a  sly 
Wink 

Of  the  eye)— 
*'  Winter  is  far  too  long ; 
That  is  my  song.'* 

Co-operative  Kitten-Raising 
By  Adeline  Champney 

Desdemona  sat  in  the  sun  by  the  kitchen  door, 
with  her  two  kittens.  Desdemona  is  a  pretty 
little  cat.  She  used  to  wear  a  yellow  ribbon 
that  became  her  well.  Now  she  has  two  babies 
to  care  for,  and  has  outgrown  ribbons. 

They  were  sitting  in  the  sunlight  together, 
when  Marcella  came  from  the  kitchen,  where  she 
had  been  eating  her  breakfast.  Marcella  is  Des- 
demona*s  mother.  She  had  a  family  of  her  own 
in  the  old  bam  across  the  road ;  no  one  knew 
just  where. 


Now  she  came  down  the  steps  and  stopped  to 
chat  with  Desdemon9,  and  praise  the  pretty  kit- 
tens. These  were  playful  black  kittens.  They  had 
their  eyes  open,  and  were  larger  than  Marcella*8 
own  kittens,  and  could  toddle  about  on  their 
trembling  little  legs.  She  called  and  coaxed  them, 
and  they  came,  rubbing  up  against  her.  They 
were  very  pretty,  these  grandkittcns  of  hers,  and 
she  liked  them,  so  she  lay  down  beside  them  and 
sang  to  them. 

Desdemona  looked  anxious.  She  called,  but 
the  kittens  were  very  warm  and  comfortable,  and 
they  only  blinked  their  eyes  at  her.  She  came 
nearer  and  coaxed  one  away,  but  Marcella  rose 
and  canted  it  back. 

Then  Desdemona  remonstrated  with  her 
mother.  Marcella  gently  insisted.  With  a  mild 
authority  she  said  to  Desdemona  : 

••  You  are  a  very  young  cat.  Y«u  are  little 
more  than  a  kitten  yourself.  What  do  you  know 
about  bringing  up  a  family?  These  kittens 
would  be  quite  ruined.  I  have  brought  up  a 
great  many  families,  and  I  know  just  what  care 
they  need." 

Poor  Desdemona!  She  was  not  at  all  con- 
vinced by  this  reasoning.  She  coaxed  and  fon- 
dled her  kittens,  but  Marcella  would  not  let  her 
have  them.  Then  Desdemona  *<  appealed  to 
Caesar,"  and  a  very  doleful  little  cat  came  into 
the  sitting-room  and  looked  up  into  Mother's  face. 

"  Mew  !  mew  !'*  said  she.  No,  that  isn't  what 
she  said,  but  that  is  the  common  way  of  repre- 
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senting  cat  language.  As  if  cats  knew  but  one 
word! 

Mother  knew  better.  She  has  learned  some- 
thing of  cat  language,  and  she  knew  something 
was  wrong  with  those  kittens  Desdemona  was  so 
proud  of. 

"  Please  come !"  said  Desdemona,  as  plainly 
as  a  cat  could  say  so,  and  Mother  followed  her  to 
the  shed.  Marcella  looked  uneasy  under  Moth- 
er's reproaches,  but  she  would  not  leave  the  kit- 
tens. Had  she  quite  forgotten  her  own  family  ? 
Poor  little  cat  babies!  They  must  have  been 
quite  lonely  and  hungry  all  this  time,  for  it  was 
some  hours  before  their  recreant  mother  re- 
turned to  them.  Not,  indeed,  until  Mother  had 
shut  Desdemona  up  in  the  storeroom  with  her 
babies  did  Marcella  return  to  the  bam. 

But  next  day  she  came  again,  and  Mother,  look- 
ing from  the  window,  saw  Marcella  carrying  a 
fluffy  black  ball  toward  the  old  bam. 

"  Marcella,  for  shame !"  cried  Mother,  and 
Marcella  dropped  the  ball,  which  unrolled  itself, 
stretched  out  four  little  legs,  and  toddled  back  to 
its  mother. 

Mother  says  Marcella  knew  she  was  not  doing 
right,  for  she  looked  very  guilty  as  she  went 
away. 

However,  the  black  kittens  were  too  great  a 
temptation  for  a  cat  conscience,  and  next  day 
one  of  them  was  not  to  be  found. 

Desdemona  was  heartbroken,  and  could  not 
be  comforted.  She  wandered  about  the  house, 
searching  in  all  the  comers,  and  looking  wistfully 
into  our  faces  with  her  plaintive  appeal.  Then 
the  bojrs  took  up  the  cause  and  declared  it  a 
shame,  and  said  the  missing  child  should  be 
found. 

In  the  old  bam  they  called  Marcella.  At  last 
they  heard  a  faint  answer,  and  Marcella  rabed 
her  head  from  a  hole  in  the  hay.  When  the 
boys  had  climbed  the  beams,  what  a  soft,  warm 
nest  they  found  I  Four  dear  little  giay  kitties, 
and  the  mbsing  black  one,  looking  out  of  place 
among  the  smaller  ones. 

They  carried  them  all  home  in  triumph,  and 
Desdemona  was  overjoyed.  Such  caressings  and 
fondlings;  such  soft,  little  tender  sounds  of 
endearment;  the  kitten,  it  must  be  confessed, 
taking  it  all  much  for  granted— the  ungrateful 
child! 

Marcella  seemed  pleased  with  the  change,  and 
promptly  ensconced  herself  and  family  in  Desde- 
mona's  box.  Since  then  there  has  been  no 
trouble.  Desdemona  admitted  her  inexperience, 
and  yielded  the  authority  to  Marcella.  They 
reasoned  together,  and  arranged  their  domestic 
duties  on  a  co-operative  plan,  by  which  Marcella 
tends  the  kittens  while  Desdemona  forages  for 
mice.  She  keeps  the  larder  well  supplied,  and  is 
teaching  her  own  kittens  to  catch  mice  for  them- 
selves. 

This  story  is  quite  true.  Desdemona  has  just 
brought  a  mouse,  over  which  one  of  the  black 


cat  babies  is  growling  fiercely.  Marcella  mothers 
them  all,  and  washes  the  faces  of  kittens  and 
grandkittens  quite  impartially. 

Motherless  Dolls 

It  cannot  be  possible  that  she  really  meant  it, 
and  yet  she  said  it.  **  I  don't  care  anything 
about  those  old  dolls  now — I  have  Daisy  Belle." 

One  of  the  first  dolls  sat  in  the  comer  of  the 
sofa,  and  the  other  was  thrown  in  the  coraec 
Daisy  Belle  was  in  a  carriage,  and  was  dressed 
with  great  care.  Would  it  not  be  a  wise  thing  to 
have  a  Home  for  Neglected  Dolls  ?  There  are 
places  now  where  dolls  that  are  not  wanted  might 
be  sent.  The  children  in  the  hospitals  would  like 
them,  and  the  day-nurseiies  are  just  the  places 
where  dolls  are  needed.  And  then  the  nurses 
among  the  sick  poor  often  know  of  children  who 
have  no  dolls.  Once  there  was  a  club  ci  little 
girls  l»aming  to  sew.  Their  teacher  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  teach  them  how  to  dress 
a  big  doll.  They  had  lots  of  fun.  The  doU  had 
as  many  mothers  as  there  were  children  in  the 
class.  At  last  she  was  dressed,  and  the  question 
came  up,  **  What  shall  we  do  with  her  ^* 

**  Does  any  one  in  the  class  know  of  a  little  gift 
who  has  no  doll  ?"  asked  the  teacher.  A  hand 
went  up,  and  a  little  girl  with  a  timid  voice  said : 
**  I  know  a  little  girl  what  has  only  a  clothes-pin." 
All  the  others  looked  in  amazement.  The  Kttle 
girl  told  all  about  her.  **  She  was  sick.  Didn't 
walk  at  all,  and  didn't  say  nothing."  The  teacher 
and  two  little  girls  went  to  call  on  the  sick  girl. 
There  she  was,  just  as  the  little  girl  said,  on  a 
poor  little  bed.  Beside  her  was  the  dothes-pin 
doll ;  she  had  a  towel  for  a  dress,  and  a  piece  of 
not  very  clean  yellow  ribbon  for  a  sash.  This 
was  the  only  doll  this  little  girl  had  ever  had. 
The  teacher,  at  the  next  lesson,  told  the  story  of 
the  little  girl.  Then  she  said,  '*  What  shall  we  do 
with  our  doll  V*  There  was  a  chorus,  •*  Give  her 
to  that  little  girl !"  A  committee  of  five  were 
appointed,  and  they  gave  the  doll  to  the  little 
girl.  She  looked  at  it  a  long  time,  and  then 
she  laid  her  cheek  against  it  and  cried  softly. 
The  committee  tiptoed  out  of  the  room. 

But  the  little  girl  got  much  more  than  the  doU 
and  her  clothes.  She  had  all  the  little  girls  in 
that  club  for  her  friends.  She  learned  to  laugh, 
to  play  house,  to  cut  out  pictures  and  make  scrap- 
books.  She  had  molding-clay,  and  learned  to 
make  a  great  many  things  with  it.  From  being 
a  little  girl  with  nothing  to  do,  she  became  a  very 
busy  little  girl,  who  worked  for  others,  all  because 
of  a  doll. 

A  Salt  Train 
A  train  of  cars  came  East  recently  that  con> 
tained  over  5,000,000  pounds  of  salt.  The  train 
was  decorated,  and  a  crowd  cheered  as  the  train 
started.  The  salt  was  from  the  salt-mines  in  the 
westem  part  of  New  York  State,  and  went  to 
Boston. 
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Public  Health  and  Public  Sentiment 
The  health  of  any  community  depends  on  the 
administration  of  the  health  laws,  and  these  laws 
depend  for  their  administratioo  on  the  degree  of 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  their  enforcement 
and  on  co-operation  with  authority  by  the  citizens. 
An  officer  of  the  Health  Department  says  that 
a  most  important  office  of  the  Health  Board 
ia  to  give  information.  It  is  true  that  the  police 
functions  of  the  Health  Board  are  exercised 
among  the  ignorant  and  careless.  While  this  is 
true,  the  most  optimistic  lover  of  mankind  must 
admit  that  the  police  function  of  the  Health 
Boards  is  often  required  because  of  the  greed 
and  sdfishness  of  intelligent  communities  and 
individuals  who  refuse  to  consider  the  interests 
of  others.  We  have  an  illustration  of  this  in  the 
p<^lutioti  of  streams  by  sewage  from  communities 
and  waste  from  factories — the  pollution  of 
streams  that  are  the  main  water  supply  of  other 
large  communities.  The  Health  Board  of  Con- 
necticut has  made  investigations  as  to  the  con- 
tamination of  the  streams  of  the  State.  These 
reports  are  appalling  in  the  face  of  the  widely 
diffused  knowledge  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
purity  of  the  water  supply  of  every  home.  The 
necessity  of  a  pure  milk  supply  is  constantly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  housekeepers.  Yet 
housekeepers  do  not  demand  a  knowledge  of  the 
source  of  supply  of  this  commodity.  The  Health 
Board  of  Philadelphia  has  worked  for  years  to 
stamp  out  the  possibilities  of  infection  from 
tuberculosis.  It  •has  recently  issued  a  report 
showing  that  in  ten  years  the  deaths  from  this 
disease  have  decreased  one-third,  and  the  report 
says  that  much  of  this  success  is  due  to  or- 
ganizations of  citizens  for  municipal  improve- 
ment The  Minneapolis  Board  of  Health  exer- 
cised its  authority  by  compeUing  the  farmers 
who  supplied  the  city  with  milk  to  prove  that 
their  herds  had  passed  the  tuberculin  test.  One 
farmer  carried  the  case  to  court,  claiming  that 
the  City  Board  had  no  jurisdiction  outside  of  the 
dty.  The  Supreme  Court  has  just  passed  a  deci- 
sion supporting  the  Board  of  Health .  Public  senti- 
ment supported  the  Board  of  Health  all  through 
the  struggle.' 

The  Mother's  Key 
There  never  was  a  better  illustration  of  the 
value  of  the  kindergarten  to  mothers  than  was 
recently  given  by  a  mother,  the  wife  of  an  indus- 
trious and  successful  laborer.  This  mother  had 
in  the  kindergarten  a  daughter  over  seven  years 
of  age,  who  had  reached  the  mental  development 
of  a  child  of  four.  The  kindergartners  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  child,  for  she  seemed  so 
lonely.  She  was  much  larger  than  the  other 
children,  and  her  size  seemed  to  make  her  awk- 


ward and  self-conscious.  Her  teacher  compared 
her  to  a  blind  child  groping  in  the  dark.  She 
would  watch  and  listen,  and  yet  she  did  not 
grasp  what  was  said.  At  last  light  broke  slowly 
but  surely.  Her  mind  opened  and  she  gave  evi- 
dence of  comprehension,  and  at  last  conceived 
and  worked  out  an  idea  of  her  own.  This  was 
the  moment  of  exquisite  happiness  that  the  true 
kindergartner  sometimes  experiences.  At  the  next 
mothers*  meeting  the  mother  of  this  child  was 
present.  The  kindergartner  chose  as  her  topic, 
treated  in  the  most  elementary  language,  *'  The 
Way  to  Reach  the  Child."  Her  recent  experi- 
ence with  this  little  .shadowed  mind  made  her 
eloquent  and  tender.  The  mother  of  the  shad- 
owed one  listened,  leaning  forward  in  her  inten- 
sity. She  lingered  when  the  other  mothers  left. 
Looking  deeply  into  the  eyes  of  the  kindeigart- 
ner,  she  said,  with  evident  emotion,  "  You  have 
given  me  a  key  to  Katie's  mind  '* — she  had  gained 
a  new  word.  "  I  know,  now,  I  have  not  tried  to 
help  her.  I  shut  her  out.  You  know,  I  was 
angry  all  the  time  because  she  was  not  like  other 
children.  It  used  to  make  me  so  mad  to  see 
even  the  little  children  turn  away  from  her. 
When  the  big  ones  laughed  at  her,  I  could  kill 
them."  She  shut  her  fist  by  her  side.  "  Now  I 
see  I  should  have  kept  her  with  me,  and  been 
patient  and  led  her;  she  is  slow  at  waking  up.  I 
see  it  now.  You  have  given  me  the  key  to  my 
child's  mind." 

The  next  afternoon — for  Katie  attended  the 
afternoon  session  of  the  kindergarten — she  came 
in  radian^  announcing,  <*  I  helped  my  mother.  I 
washed  the  dishes."  Karie  is  no  longer  a  com- 
panionless  child ;  her  mother  has  become  her 
friend  and  companion. 

Art  and  the  Public  Schools 

The  Public  Education  Association  of  New 
York  City,  which  did  much  effective  work  last 
year  in  favor  of  the  School  Reform  Bill,  has  re- 
sumed its  lectures  and  active  work  for  1897. 
This  year  the  aim  of  the  Association  is  to  intro- 
duce into  the  public  schools  of  the  city  pictures 
and  casts  that  will  attract  and  refine  the  taste  of 
the  children  who  spend  the  gteater  portion  of 
thcix  waking  hours  in  the  school-room.  Miss 
Ellen  G.  Starr,  of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  recently 
lectured  before  the  Association,  and  told  what  had 
been  done  in  Chicago  to  improve  the  school- 
rooms. Two  years  ago  the  Chicago  Public 
School  Art  Society  was  organized,  with  Miss 
Stair  as  President.  The  Society  used  large  solar 
prints,  and  prints  of  birds,  flowers,  and  trees,  for 
the  younger  children.  In  decorating  the  school- 
rooms. Miss  Starr  says  the  object  sought  is  twofold 
— educational  directly,  and  educational  through 
the  aesthetic  sense.  Children  must  be  trained  to  dis- 
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criminate  between  the  good  and  the  bad ;  they  must 
be  trained  to  observe.  This  training  depends  in  a 
large  degree  on  environment.  The  barrenness  of 
our  public-school  rooms  has  been  for  many  years 
a  cause  of  reproach  in  a  country  where  the  art 
instincts  of  the  people  have  been  developed  by 
the  art  exhibitions,  the  establishment  of  art 
schools  and  leagues.  When  our  schools  are 
made  beautiful  through  the  efforts  of  those  who 
appreciate  the  relations  between  art  and  beauty, 
the  beautiful  will  become  a  necessity  of  the  whole 
people.  And  what  becomes  a  necessity  to  a  man 
he  struggles  to  obtain.  It  he  fee.s  that  bread  is 
the  limit  of  his  necessities,  the  limit  of  his  effort 
is  the  gratification  it  brings. 

Injury  from  Veils 

A  prominent  oculist  attributes  the  trouble 
which  women  are  having  with  their  eyes  to  the 
habit  of  wearing  veils  with  dots.  This  oculist 
has  made  many  experiments,  being  able  to  detect 
the  gradual  loss  of  vision  of  which  the  women 
have  been  unconscious.  The  veil  that  seemed  to 
stand  the  test  was  one  in  which  there  were  forty- 
eight  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  with  dots  one 
and  a  half  inches  apart.  White  net  was  found  to 
be  very  irritating  to  the  eye.  Single  threads  were 
found  to  be  more  embarrassing  to  the  eyesight 
than  double  threads.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
is  that  women  with  naturally  weak  eyes  cannot 
wear  a  veil  without  immediately  finding  them- 
selves suffering  from  nervous  disorders  that  are 
directly  traceable  to  the  injury  of  the  eyesight. 
Oculists  declare  that  the  placing  of  veils  over  the 
faces  of  babies  is  criminal. 

A  Hint  to  Mothers 
The  following  letter  gives  valuable  practical 
information  on  a  subject  recently  commented  on 
in  these  columns : 

Dear  Outlook:  In  an  article  in  this  department  some 
months  ago.  the  following  statements  were  made :  *'  For- 
get your  shoulders,  put  your  hips  back  and  your  head 
up,  and  instantly  the  spine  assumes  its  proper  curves ;" 
in  this  lies  **  the  secret  of  poise  in  standing  and  grace  in 
walking."  This  was  written  to  help  parents.  It  contains 
a  truth  ;  at  the  same  time  it  contains  an  error. 

The  direction  "  Forget  your  shoulders/'  if  followed, 
will  avoid  much  that  destroys  proper  balance,  and  is  in 
so  far  good.  This  is  easily  seen  by  noting  the  result  of 
the  usual  direction,  Put  back  your  shoulders,  given  to  a 
child  in  the  morning  before  it  is  dressed  (in  the  morning 
because  the  shadows  are  less  troublesome ;  undressed, 
because  your  observations  are  more  accurate) .  A  side 
view  will  show  abdomen  and  head  protruding,  shoulders 
stiff  and  constrained.  This  surely  does  not  lead  to 
proper  poise.  Yet  this  direction  is  often  the  only  one 
given  to  the  child  for  securing  proper  balance. 

Hold  the  head  up  is  also  good  advice  if  it  means  draw 
in  the  chin  and  push  up  with  the  crown  of  the  head,  as 
this  helps  to  raise  the  chest. 

Now  ask  the  child  to  put  back  the  hips.  If  he  is  at  all 
flexible,  you  have  produced  a  short,  sharp  curve  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  spinal  colunm,  which  is  an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  normal  curve,  and  one  kind  of  spinal  curva- 
ture. To  the  statement.  Let  your  shoulders  alone,  it 
would  be  well  then  to  add.  Let  your  hips  alone. 

The  question  is  one  of  proper  poise  or  balance— so  to 
balance  the  body  that  internal  organs  shall  not  be  dis- 
placed or  parts  of  the  body  unsymmetricaL 


The  first  step  is  to  teach  the  child  to  balance  properly 
wit  h  the  weight  on  both  feet.  Have  hi  m  stand  as  before. 
Attention  should  be  centered  on  two  points— the  upper 
part  of  the  chest  and  the  ankles.  Tell  the  child  to  piish 
forward  and  raise  the  upper  part  of  the  chest ;  next  to 
lean  forward,  keeping  an  unbroken  Une  from  breast-bone 
to  ankle,  until  the  top  of  the  bone  is  as  far  forward  as 
the  balb  of  the  feet  Rising  on  toes  from  this  position 
will  develop  the  child's  sense  of  poise.  Whenever  thb 
position  Is  taken  (and  it  should  be  often) ,  raise  the  heeb 
slightly  from  the  floor  for  a  moment,  to  be  sure  that  the 
weight  is  well  forward.  If  the  child  already  has  ribs 
that  are  flattened  in  front,  and  pushing  out  the  shoulder- 
blades  behind,  it  will  be  some  tinoe  before  he  can  assume 
more  than  an  approximately  correct  position.  Every 
effort,  however,  toward  symmetry  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction,  and  this  new  position  that  now  has  to  be  con- 
sciously maintained  will  in  time  become  habitual. 

This  position,  with  the  weight  on  both  feet,  affords 
no  opportunity  for  rest,  and  so  the  child  must  be  taught 
to  st;  nd  properly,  with  the  weight  on  one  foot ;  prop- 
erly^ because  the  child  is  prone  to  assume  a  position  on 
one  foot  in  which  the  same  hip  is  habitually  lowered. 
The  lack  of  symmetry  caused  by  this  tilted  pelvis  is 
seen  in  the  lateral  curve  of  the  spinal  column,  the  low- 
ered shoulders,  the  face  that  is  flattened  on  one  side, 
and  other  similar  results.  The  effect  on  internal  organs 
is  not  so  evident,  but  is  equally  serious,  since  there 
must  be  a  readjustment  of  them  alL  Again  poise  the 
child  properly,  with  the  weight  on  both  teet ;  ask  him 
to  take  a  step  forward,  still  keeping  the  unbroken  line 
from  ankle  to  breast-bone.  Test  the  position  by  having 
him  lift  the  back  foot  from  the  floor,  at  the  same  time 
slightly  lifting  the  heel  of  the  forward  foot ;  the  weight 
is  now  borne  by  t  hat  foot.  Without  changing  the  weight, 
lower  the  heel  and  replace  the  free  foot  nearer  the  body. 
.  .  .  The  child  is  now  properly  balanced  on  one  foot. 
To  rest,  take  a  step  forward,  thus  transferring  the  weight 
to  the  other  foot.  If  you  wish  the  free  foot  in  front, 
take  a  step  backward.  The  high  and  forward  chest,  the 
unbroken  line  from  ankle  to  breast-bone,  and  the  grace 
of  outline  are  well  shown  in  the  cut  of  the  Victory  of 
Samothrace. 

To  secure  poise,  then,  forget  your  shoulders  and  hips ; 
avoid  round  shoulders  by  drawing  the  ribs  forward  and 
upward  away  from  the  shoulder-blades;  preserve  the 
normal  curves  of  the  spinal  colunm  by  leaning  forward 
in  an  unlMt>ken  line  from  anklesMo  chest ;  add  to  sym- 
metry by  keeping  the  pelvis  level ;  secure  rest  and  free- 
dom of  motion  by  standing  with  the  weight  properly  on 
one  foot.  Poise  is  fundamental,  and  underlies  health, 
grace,  and  symmetry. 

Delphine  Hanna, 
Director  Woman's  Gvamaaium  of  Oberlin  Colkge. 

Physical  Exercise 

Dear  Outlook:  The  question  was  lately  asked  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  Home  Club,  What  kind  of  exercise 
would  be  most  conducive  to  the  growth  of  children  in 
order  to  attain  good  height  ?  Doubtless  much  is  often 
accomplished  in  this  direction  by  a  little  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  mother.  Give  the  young  child  a  bean-bag,  and 
insist  upon  its  being  tossed  upward— not  thrown  later- 
ally. Let  it  be  a  matter  of  play,  and  be  careful  that  both 
the  right  and  left  arms  are  used,  but  also  careful  that  but 
one  arm  is  used  at  a  time.  When  the  child  is  five  or  six 
years  old,  a  most  excellent  arrangement  is  something 
placed  on  the  wall,  just  above  ordinary  reach.  This  the 
child  is  to  strike  with  a  small  mallet.  A  wire,  coiled 
once  or  twice,  with  a  bell  at  the  end,  which  is  against 
the  wall,  furnishes  much  amusement.  A  small  square 
of  pasteboard  placed  at  the  face  of  this  spring  the  child 
reaches  to  strike  with  the  mallet.  When  the  bell  is 
rung  too  easily,  the  spring  must,  of  course,  be  raised. 
And  always  insist  that  the  right  and  left  arms  shall  be 
used  alternately.  As  children  grow  older,  nothing  is 
better  than  the  game  of  tennis.  Never  allow  them  to 
play  croquet,  which  has  a  tendency  to  make  them 
round^ouldered  and  narrow-chested. 

£.  C.  Bartlett. 
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HE  report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  proposing  cer- 
tain amendments  to  the 
Arbitration  Treaty,  is 
given  to  the  public  in 
such  defioiteness  of  form 
that  we  may  assume  it  to  be  accurate,  if 

,  not  official.    The  chief  amendments  are 

'  ks  follows : 

First,  "  But  no  question  which  affects  the  for- 
eign or  domestic  policy  of  either  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  or  the  relations  of  either  to  any 
other  State  or  Power,  by  treaty  or  otherwise, 
shall  be  a  subject  for  arbitration  under  this 
treaty,  except  by  special  agreement.'* 

Second,  *<If  at  any  time  before  the  close  of 
Che  hearing,  upon  any  matter  except  territorial 
claims  submitted  to  an  arbitral  tribunal  consti- 
tuted under  this  treaty,  either  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  shall  declare  that  the  determina- 
tion of  such  matter  necessarily  involves  the 
decision  of  a  disputed  question  wnich  is  excluded 
from  arbitration  except  by  special  agreement,  by 
the  operation  ot  Article  I.,  then  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  arbitral  tribunal  over  such  matter  shall 
ccate." 

Third,  The  provision  that  the  King  of  Swe- 
den and  Norway  shall  appoint  an  umpire  in 
certain  specified  cases  where  the  parties  to  the 
treaty  are  not  able  to  agree  upon  such  umpire,  is 
omitted. 


Of  these  amendments  the  first  is  the 
least  objectionable.  We  believe,  however, 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  make  any  exceptions 
to  tikt  operation  of  the  treaty.  Whatever 
questions  may  arise  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  can  better  be  set- 
tled by  law  than  by  war,  by  appeal  to  rea- 
son than  by  appeal  to  force.  The  objec- 
tion that  has  been  made,  that  in  appeals 
to  reason  we  have  been  and  are  likely  to 
be  worsted,  is  not  very  creditable  to  our 
understanding.  If  Great  Britain  can  get 
the  better  of  us  in  the  court  of  reason, 
that  might  be  a  ground  for  improving  our 
understanding,  not  for  resorting  to  our 
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fists.  If  it  is  true  that  in  diplomacy  she 
is  our  superior,  as  very  likely  it  is,  that 
would  be  an  excellent  ground  for  taking 
our  diplomatic  corps  out  of  politics  and 
appointing  our  ambassadors,  ministers, 
and  consuls,  not  as  a  reward  for  party 
service,  but  as  a  result  of  diplomatic 
training,  not  to  represent  a  party,  but  to 
represent  the  coimtry.  But  let  us  not 
shame  ourselves  by  acknowledging  that 
we  are  no  match  for  the  older  coimtry  in 
the  ability  to  pre^nt  a  cause  before  an 
impartial  tribunal. 

The  second  amendment  is  well-nigh 
fatal  to  the  treaty.  All  lovers  of  peace 
should  make  a  common  cause  against  it. 
Its  necessary  effect  is  to  allow  either 
party  to  the  arbitration  to  withdraw  the 
case  from  the  court  whenever  the  politi- 
cians in  control  think,  or  imagine  that 
they  think,  that  the  case  is  going  against 
them.  It  leaves  the  specter  of  war  adways 
close  in  the  background,  and  an  appeal  to 
war  always  in  the  power  of  the  Jingoes  of 
either  country.  No  doubt  Lord  Sadisbury 
would  instantly  accede  to  this  amendment, 
'since  it  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  his  original 
proposal,  which  provided  that  either  party 
might  within  tlu-ee  months  after  award 
protest  against  it  and  demand  an  appeal, 
and  that  on  appeal  no  award  should  stand 
unless  confirmed  by  a  majority  erf  five  to 
one.  Secretary  Olney's  reply  to  this  prop- 
osition is  equally  conclusive  against  the 
even  worse  proposal  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee. We  quote  from  his  commiuiica- 
tion  to  Lord  Salisbury  through  Sir  f. 
Pauncefote,  the  £nglish  Ambassador  at 
Washington : 

*•  Under  the  Fourth  Article  of  the  proposed 
heads  of  the  treaty  all  the  cost  and  labor  of  an 
arbitration  might  be  lost  by  the  refusal  of  one 
of  the  parties  to  accept  the  award,  and  the*  differ- 
ence would  become  more  embittered  than  ever. 
He  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  incfispensable 
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that  finality  should  be  secured  in  any  scheme  of 
international  arbitration.  But  he  was  quite  ready 
to  concede  every  reasonable  guarantee  in  the 
constitution  of  the  original  Arbitral  Tribunal  and 
the  Court  of  Review,  against  the  risk  of  failure 
of  justice." 

What  the  country  wants  is  not  play  at 
arbitration,  but  real  arbitration;  not  a 
provision  for  keeping  two  countries  by 
the  ears  during  a  long  lawsuit  which  may 
come  to  no  result,  but  a  tribunal  with 
authority  to  render  a  final  decision,  so 
that  submission  of  the  controversy  to  it 
shall  put  an  end  not  only  to  war,  but  to 
the  fear  of  war,  between  Great  Britain  and 
the    United  States. 

The  third  amendment  is  both  unneces- 
sary and  perilous.  Under  the  original 
treaty,  when  the  four  arbitrators,  appointed 
two  by  each  country,  cannot  agree  upon 
an  umpire,  the  umpire  may  be  selected  by 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  British  Privy 
Council,  and  only  in  failure  of  such  a  choice 
is  the  King  of  Norway  and  Sweden  to 
choose  the  umpire.  Only  in  this  quite  im- 
probable contingency  is  he  to  act  at  all. 
The  refusal  to  allow  him  to  act  in  such  a 
capacity  does  not,  therefore,  at  first  seem  a 
serious  matter.  It  becomes  serious,  how- 
ever, when  we  find  that  iTO  provision 
is  made  for  the  appointment  of  an 
umpire  by  any  other  method.  For  it 
would  make  it  possible  for  a  bellicose 
administration  in  either  country,  acting 
for  political  and  partisan  eflPect,  to  bring 
about  a  failure  to  select  an  umpire  by 
either  of  the  two  prior  methods  proposed, 
in  which  case  the  arbitration  would  come 
to  an  end  and  war  might  be  imminent. 
In  short,  this  apparently  insignificant 
amendment  has  an  effect  similar  to  that 
of  the  second  amendment,  as  reported 
above :  it  destroys  the  power  of  the 
treaty  to  remove  the  fear  of  war.  Under 
this  treaty,  as  emasculated  by  the  Senate 
Committee,  while  arbitration  would  still  be 
quite  possible,  the  treaty  would  have  very 
little  coercive  power,  and  indeed  no  prac- 
tical effect,  except  in  those  cases  where 
the  parties  in  power  in  both  countries 
were  earnestly  bent  on  this  method  of 
settlement.  The  people  want  a  treaty 
which  will  protect  them  from  warlike 
politicians  in  their  own  cotmtry  quite  as 
mtjch  as  from  those  in  the  other  country. 
It  is  evident  that  popular  discussion  of 


this  subject,  and  popular  agitation  agaittst 
insincere  friends  of  arbitration  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  must  still  be  kept 
up* 


Mr.  McKinley  wiU  be  the  first  Presi- 
dent  to  get  the  full  advantage  of  the  plac- 
ing of  nearly  all  the  administrative  offices 
under  the  operation  of  the  Civil  Service 
Law.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years 
the  incoming  President  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  devote  himself  to  the  public 
business  instead  of  to  the  private  interests 
of  a  host  of  office-seekers.  Heretofore 
we  have  had  the  un-American  and  ab- 
surd anomaly  of  an  incoming  chief  magis- 
trate devoting  the  first  six  months  of  his 
term,  not  to  mastering  public  questions, 
but  to  settling  rival  claims  for  minor 
administrative  positions.  Reports  from 
Washington  indicate,  however,  that  office- 
seekers  have  not  yet  learned  of  the  wall  of 
defense  with  which  the  President  has  now 
been  surrounded.  There  are  indications 
that  the  rush  of  claimants  will  be  greater 
than  ever.  When  these  gentlemen  reach 
the  capital,  they  will  discover  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  offices  under  the 
Government  come  within  the  scope  of 
President  Cleveland's  recent  order.  The 
holders  of  these  offices  may  be  removed, 
but  their  successors  cannot  be  appointed 
save  from  a  list  of  persons  who  have  passed 
the  proper  examinations.  Congressmen, 
even,  are  realizing  for  the  first  time  that 
reform  of  the  Civ3  Service  is  an  accom- 
plished fact  There  is  some  attempt  to 
excite  dissatisfaction  by  the  claim  that 
President  Cleveland's  comprehensive 
order  practically  put  thirty  thousand 
Democrats  in  office  permanently.  This  is 
very  probably  true,  and  it  is  unfortunate, 
but  it  has  been  true  of  every  extension 
of  the  Civil  Service  rule  by  every  Presi- 
dent who  has  dealt  with  the  subject,  and, 
grievous  as  it  doubtless  seems  to  the 
office-seekers,  it  is  a  very  small  matter 
compared  with  the  enormous  gain  to 
public  efficiency,  to  orderly  procedure, 
to  the  removal  of  an  immense  corruptive 
tendency,  and  to  the  protection  of  the 
President's  time,  strength,  and  health. 


In    fact.   Civil    Service    Reform   has 
now  entered  upon  its  second  stage.     It 
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has  been  very  widely  established.  It  now 
remains  to  meet  the  reactionary  tide 
which  was  certain  to  set  in  motion  as 
soon  as  the  politicians  had  begun  to  feel 
the  extensive  curtailment  of  their  power 
which  it  has  effected.  In  this  State  there 
are  many  indications  that  a  systematic 
effort  is  to  be  made  to  nullify  the  opera- 
tion of  the  merit  system.  An  associa- 
tion, which  gives  itself  the  misleading 
name  of  the  Progressive  Civil  Service 
League,  has  been  organized  for  tbe  ex- 
press purpose  of  attacking,  and  if  possible 
subverting,  the  merit  system.  This  asso- 
ciation, at  public  meetings  and  through 
the  press,  has  so  far  contented  itself  with 
denouncing  the  reform  as  un-American, 
doctrinaire,  and  visionary,  and  its  advo- 
cates as  hypocrites  and  aristocrats.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  hold  the  com- 
petitive examinations  up  to  ridicule.  The 
records  of  the  Civil  Seivice  Board  in  this 
city  have  been  searched  from  beginning 
to  end  for  the  purpose  of  finding  material 
for  ridiculing  the  Civil  Service  movement. 
These  prolonged  searches  have,  however, 
resulted  in  nothing  more  serious  than 
the  discovery  of  one  incompetent  inspec- 
tor of  buildings,  and  of  a  policeman  who, 
having  come  here  from  Oneida  County, 
did  not  know  where  the  Bowery  is.  This 
association  bases  its  antagonism  to  a 
Civil  Service  detached  from  politics  on 
the  ground  that  if  there  is  no  prospect 
of  reward  there  will  be  no  public  spirit 
and  po  political  activity  on  the  part  of 
our  citizenship.  This  assumption  is  an 
insult  to  the  people  of  the  country.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  one  thing  which  the 
spoils  system  has  killed  has  been  individ- 
ual interest  in  political  affairs.  All  the 
heelers  and  loaiers  of  every  description 
have  devoted  themselves  to  politics  and 
have  found  it  to  their  profit ;  but  to  the 
shame  of  the  most  intelligent  citizenship 
be  it  said  that  the  abstinence  of  this  citi- 
zenship from  actual  dealing  with  public 
affairs  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  public 
spirit  has  fallen  to  so  low  an  ebb  in  this 
country. 


In  the  **  Conversations  of  Goethe  with 
Eckermann  "  we  read  that  the  great  poet 
was  something  of  a  statesman.  Influ- 
enced, of  course,  by  the  opinions  of 
H^mboldt^  be  saw  the  immense  advan- 


tages to  be  gained  by  the  command  of 
the  Nicaraguan  inter  oceanic  waterway. 
After  vividly  foretelling  the  growth  of  our 
Pacific  States  and  indicating  the  com- 
merce likely  to  arise  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Far  East,  he  said:  "In 
such  a  case  it  would  not  only  be  desir- 
able, but  almost  necessary,  that  a  more 
rapid  communication  should  be  main- 
tained between  the  east  and  west  shores 
of  North  America,  both  by  merchant 
ships  and  by  men-of-war.  I  therefore 
repeat  that  it  is  absolutely  indispensable 
for  the  United  States  to  effect  a  passage 
from  tbe  Mexican  Gulf  to  the  Paciffc 
Ocean,  and  I  am  certain  that  they  will  do 
it."  Every  President  of  the  United 
States  since  and  including  Monroe  has 
favored  building  an  isthmian  canal  (since 
1879  by  way  of  Nicaragua)  to  be  under 
United  States  control,  though  open  to  the 
world's  commerce.  It  is  evident  that  the 
two  nations  most  interested  in  such  a 
canal  must  be  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  and  hence,  in  1850,  a 
treaty  was  made  between  them  which 
has  been  known  as  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty,  by  which  the  two  Governments 
agreed 

**that  neither  will  ever  obtain  any  exclusive 
control  over  the  said  ship  canal,  ...  or  erect 
any  fortifications  commanding  tbe  same,  ...  or 
exercise  any  dominion  over  any  part  of  Central 
America ;  ...  or  use  any  influence  that  either  mav 
possess  with  any  State  or  Government  through 
whose  territory  the  canal  may  pass  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  acquinng  or  holding,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  one,  any  rights 
or  advantages  .  .  .  which  shall  not  be  offered  on 
the  same  terms  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  tbe 
other." 

Great  Britain  was  thus  asked  to  abandon 
her  claims  to  Nicaraguan  coast  territory, 
but  she  did  not  do  so.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  urged  that  by  the  FreUng- 
huysen-Zavala  Convention  (never  ratified) 
of  1884,  under  which  the  canal  was  to 
be  controlled  by  the  United  States,  we 
also  have  violated  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty.  At  all  events,  that  treaty  has 
delayed  the  construction  of  the  canal.  It 
is  now  proposed  that  the  canal  be  built, 
either  under  the  treaty  or  after  it  is 
abrogated. 

O 

If  built  at  all,  it  should  be  either  by  the 
Government  or  by  private  enterprise,  not 
by  a  partnership  between  the  two,  how- 
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ever  framed.  For  such  a  partnership  is 
almost  certain  to  issue  in  such  a  folly, 
not  to  say  jobbery,  as  that  of  the  bill  now 
before  the  United  States  Senate,  which 
has  been  thoroughly  exposed.  It  gives 
the  Maritime  Canal  Company  $4,500,- 
000  at  the  outset,  by  guaranteeing  its 
bonds  to  that  amount,  and  that  sum 
would  be  absolutely  lost  to  the  United 
States  if  the  Company  should  be  found 
to  have  no  existing  rights  in  Nicara- 
gua, as  that  country  has  officially  de- 
clared. It  proceeds  on  the  supposition 
that  $80,000,000  would  pay  for  the  Canal, 
while  tbc  Government  engineers  think 
$130,000,000  a  low  estimate.  It  entirely 
shuts  off  the  possibility  of  thorough  inves- 
tigation by  the  United  States.  In  short, 
it  gives  everything  to  the  Company  and 
saves  nothing  for  the  people.  Senator 
Teller's  amendment  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It  provides  for  a  new  and 
thorough  inspection,  no  bonds  to  be  issued 
or  work  approved  until  the  survey  is  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  and  nothing  to 
be  done  in  any  case  if  it  appears  that  the 
cost  would  exceed  $150,000,000,  until 
Congress  shall  take  further  action.  Bet- 
ter still  would  be  an  absolutely  new  bill 
providing  for  an  expert  Government  ex- 
amination, and  leaving  Congress  alto- 
gether uncommitted  as  to  action.  Mean- 
while the  present  bill  has  been  standing 
in  the  way  of  imperative  and  desirable 
legislation. 


We  publish  on  another  page  an  article 
on  the  "  Loud  Bill  and  the  Postal  Deficit," 
to  which  we  wish  to  direct  the  serious 
consideration  of  our  readers.  Congress- 
man Loud  and  Mr.  Cowles,  while  appar- 
ently antagonistic  in  their  attitudes  to- 
wards the  postal  system  of  the  United 
States,  are  really  desirous  of  accomplish- 
ing the  same  result — namely,  the  best 
possible  service  to  the  public  at  the  least 
possible  cost  to  the  public.  Both  are 
agreed  that  the  present  annual  deficit  in 
the  finances  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment is  thoroughly  unbusinesslike,  and 
ought  to  be  stopped.  But  their  methods 
of  remedjring  the  abuse  are  radically 
different.  Mr.  Loud  would  carry  less 
postal  matter  and  charge  the  public 
higher  rates;  Mr.  Cowles  would  carry 
more  postal  matter  and  charge  the  pub- 


lic lower  rates.  Mr.  Loud's  conten- 
tion is  that  the  Government  is  charging 
citizens  less  for  the  carriage  of  second- 
class  matter  than  it  pays  the  railways  for 
the  same,  and  that  a  deficit  is  the  result — 
a  deduction  which  is  logical  and  unan- 
swerable. Mr.  Cowles  contends  that  the 
railways  are  charging  the  Government 
much  more  than  cost  with  a  fair  profit 
added  for  the  transportation  of  first-class 
matter,  and  that  this  is  the  secret  of  the 
deficit — a  conclusion  which  his  statistics 
seem  to  affirm.  Our  own  opinion  is  that 
both  men  are  right  Mr.  Loud  is  attempt- 
ing to  correct  a  real  abuse,  but  by  a 
method  not  radical  enough.  It  is  clear — 
according  to  the  principle  that  all  citizens 
ought  not  to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  a 
special  class — that  publishers  should  not 
ask  the  Government  to  carry  their  books 
and  periodicals  at  a  loss  which  must  bb 
met  by  general  taxation ;  but  it  appears 
also  to  be  clear  that  if  Mr.  Loud  would 
direct  his  commendable  energy  to  the 
root  of  the  matter,  he  would  use  his  influ- 
ence: to  have  the  railways  lessen  their 
rates  for  mail  carriage  to  the  Government 
instead  of  urging  the  Government  to  in- 
crease its  charges  for  postal  services  to 
the  public. 


By  a  vote  of  six  to  four,  the  Senate 
Committee  has  rejected  a  proposal  to  ex- 
clude the  Alaskan  boundary  from  the 
scope  of  the  general  Arbitration  Treaty. 
The  terms  of  the  Alaskan  boundary 
treaty,  which  was  introduced  into  the 
Senate  on  the  same  day,  having  been 
already  signed  by  Secretary  Olney  and 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  are  not  yet  known, 
but  we  hope  that  they  provide  for  the 
demarcation  of  the  entire  line.  The  only 
statement  so  far  made  is  that  they  provide 
for  the  demarcation  of  the  141st  meridian 
of  west  longitude.  It  is  desirable  that 
this  point  shall  be  accurately  determined, 
but  it  is  equally  desirable  to  know  whether 
our  interpretation  of  the  Anglo-Russian 
treaty  of  1825  shall  remain.  That  treaty 
provides  that  the  boundary  between 
Alaska  and  Canada  shall  begin  from  the 
southernmost  point  of  Prince  of  Wales 
Island,  and  shall  ascend  to  the  north 
along  Portland  Channel  as  far  as  that 
point  of  the  continent  which  strikes  the  56th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  whence  the  line 
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shall  foUow  "  the  summit  of  the  mountains 
situated  parallel  to  the  coast "  as  far  as  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  141st  degree 
of  west  longitude,  and,  finally,  the  pro- 
longation of  the  141st  degree  shall  be 
the  boundary  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  If, 
however,  the  summit  of  the  mountains 
parallel  to  the  coast  is  more  than  ten 
marine  leagues  from  the  coast,  then  the 
boundary  ^11  be  ''  a  line  parallel  to  the 
winding  of  the  coast  [the  original  lan- 
guage is  ''  une  iigne  parallkk  aux  sinu- 
ositks  de  la  cbte^^  implying  a  continuity 
only  found  in  a  mainland  coast],  and 
which  shall  never  exceed  the  distance  of 
ten  marine  leagues  therefrom."  Up  to 
1887  this  boundary  had  been  r^arded  as 
the  true  one.  Alaska  changed  owners  in 
1867.  The  recent  Canadian  claim  is  that 
the  ten  marine  leagues  from  the  coast 
should  be  measured  from  the  outer  fringe 
of  islands,  and  that  the  boundary  shall 
nm  from  the  southernmost  point  of  Prince 
of  Wales  Island  through  Behm  and  not 
Portland  Channel.  This  means  that 
Canada  covets  an  important  strip  of 
country,  75  by  100  miles  in  extent,  be- 
tween these  two  channels,  as  well  as  an 
even  more  important  strip  of  coast  terri- 
tory northwards,  including  Lynn  Channel, 
the  point  of  departure  for  miners  to  the 
interior. 


The  House  bill  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  in  the  Capitol  build- 
ing is  meeting  with  serious  opposition  in 
the  Senate.  Senator  Hill  seems  deter- 
mined to  talk  the  bill  to  death,  and  sev- 
eral Senators  with  anti-saloon  constituen- 
cies are  disposed  to  support  him.  The 
most  interesting  episode  in  the  debate  last 
week  was  when  Senator  Chandler,  of  New 
Hampshire,  declared  that  he  favored  the 
principle  of  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor 
in  the  Capitol,  but  objected  to  the  wording 
of  the  present  measure.  "  Why,"  he  said, 
**  if  one  of  us  were  to  fall  ill  here  to-day,  and 
my  colleague,  who  b  a  practicing  physician, 
were  to  prescribe  a  necessary  restorative 
drop,  we  should  be  committing  a  crime  in 
administering  it  to  the  sufferer."  To  this 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Gallinger,  retorted  that 
if  he  were  to  write  a  prescription  for  a  sick 
Senator  he  would  not  send  it  to  a  restau- 
rant or  a  kitchen  or  a  chef  to  have  it  made 
up,  but  to  a  licensed  pharmacy ;  and,  more- 


over, "  if  any  Senator  on  this  floor  really 
needed  a  'restorative  drop,'  no  other 
Senator,  even  a  Senator  from  the  prohibi- 
tion State  of  New  Hampshire,  would  have 
any  difficulty  in  finding  out  where  he 
could  get  it."  Senator  Hill's  motion  to 
kill  the  bill  by  referring  it  to  a  committee 
was  defeated,  but  by  the  narrow  majority 
of  27  to  32.  Party  lines  were  not  fol- 
lowed in  the  vote,  except  by  the  Populists, 
who,  of  course,  favored  the  House  bill. 
In  general,  the  support  of  the  bill  came 
from  New  England  and  the  States  west 
of  the  Mississippi. 


The  Utah  Legislature,  after  a  protracted 
deadlock,  has  elected  ex-Congressman 
Rawlins  to  succeed  Senator  Brown.  Mr. 
Rawlins  was  not,  indeed,  the  first  choice 
of  the  Mormon  hierarchy,  but  was  finally 
elected  by  receiving  the  support  of  that 
power.  The  chief  opposing  candidate  was 
Moses  Thatcher — who  for  years  has  been 
the  leader  of  the  liberal  element  in  the 
Mormon  Church,  and  last  spring  was 
deprived  of  his  ofiice  in  the  Church 
because  he  opposed  the  decree  that 
Church  officers  must  consult  their  ecclesi- 
astical superiors  before  entering  into  any 
political  engagements.  Mr.  Thatcher^s 
vote  on  the  final  ballot  was  only  three  less 
than  that  of  Mr.  Rawlins,  and  he  will  con- 
test the  latter's  election  on  the  ground  of 
coercion  by  Church  officers.  Both  can- 
didates were,  of  course,  Democrats,  as  the 
Legislature  contained  only  a  handful  of 
Populists  and  Republicans.  Mr.  Rawlins, 
though  backed  by  the  Mormon  hierarchy, 
is  himself  a  Gentile.  In  Washington 
Judge  George  F.  Turner  has  been  elected 
by  the  Populists  to  succeed  Senator 
Squire.  Judge  Turner  was  a  Republican 
until  the  last  campaign.  He  is  reported 
to  be  a  man  of  ability  and  wealth.  His 
large  mining  interests  are  exclusively  in 
gold-mines,  and  his  obvious  disinterested- 
ness in  the  silver  cause  had  as  much  to 
do  with  his  election  as  his  wealth  or 
ability.  In  Idaho  a  German  farmer  named 
Henry  Heitfeld  has  been  elected  by  the 
Populists  and  Democrats  to  succeed  Sen- 
ator Dubois.  Concerning  Mr.  Heitfeld 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Idaho— a  gold 
Republican — writes  us  as  follows : 

**  H'ls  personal  character  is  irreproacbtblc.  He 
has  had  but  very  moderate  educational  advan* 
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tages.  He  is  neither  a  public  speaker  nor  a  politi- 
cian. He  has  been  fairly  successful  in  his  busi- 
ness, which  is  that  of  farming.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1)394,  and  served 
during  the  legislative  session  of  two  years  ago. 
In  matters  of  State  legislation  he  was  an  indus- 
trious and  conscientious  woiker,  and,  while  rarely 
consuming  time  in  speech-making,  was  generally 
regarded  as  a  man  of  good  judgment  and  cautious 
and  conservative  counsel.  He  was  never  a  party 
to  any  scheme  or  transaction  of  any  questionable 
character  whatsoever,  and  I  was  in  a  fairly  good 
position  to  judge  of  such  matters.  Of  his  integ- 
rity and  moral  worth  I  have  the  very  highest 
opinion.  Mr.  Heitf eld's  election  will  tend  to 
impress  people  with  the  idea  that  something 
more  than  ability  to  talk  and  scheme  is  regarded 
as  a  necessary  qualification  for  high  position  *' 


The  appointment  of  Mr.  Louis  F.  Payn 
as  Superintendent  of  Insurance  in  this 
State  ought  to  arouse,  and  we  believe  has 
aroused,  a  degree  of  public  feeling  which 
the  present  Governor  and  the  newly 
elected  United  States  Senator,  Mr.  Piatt, 
will  find  a  serious  obstacle  to  future  politi- 
cal preferment.  It  will  probably  prove  a 
serious  blow  to  the  Republican  party  in 
this  State.  There  are  three  distinct  rea- 
sons which  make  this  appointment  a  dis- 
grace, which  every  New  Yorker  feels  as  in 
some  sense  personal  to  himself.  In  the 
first  place,  the  whole  State  has  protested 
against  the  appointment  This  protest  has 
found  expression  in  the  great  journals, 
we  believe  with  few  if  any  significant  ex- 
ceptions. We  should  not  attach  much  im- 
portance to  the  report  that  the  Governor  "  is 
said  "  to  have  remarked  that  he  would  ap- 
point Payn  even  if  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  State  asked  him  not  to 
do  so,  were  it  not  for  his  declaration  in 
his  inaugural,  generally  regarded  as  in- 
tended to  apply  to  this  foretold  appoint- 
ment, that  "  no  intolerant  claim  or  irre- 
sponsible assault  will  force  or  prevent 
a  single  executive  act,"  and  were  that 
declaration  not  interpreted  by  the  unques- 
tionable fact  that  he  has  disregarded  the 
best  sentiment  of  the  State,  regardless  of 
faction  and  even  of  party,  in  making  the 
appointment  His  act  is  distinctly  a  vio- 
lation of  the  fundamental  spirit  of  democ- 
racy. Governor  Black  is  in  this  act  no 
representative  of  the  State,  or  of  his  polit- 
ical constituency.  In  the  second  place, 
the  protests  against  the  appointment  ap- 
pear to  be  amply  justified  by  the  public 
reputation  of  the  man.    That  he  is,  and  for 


many  years  has  been,  a  professional  lob- 
byist is  not  questioned  by  any;  that  he 
has  used  corrupt  methods  is  questioned 
by  few.  The  third  element  of  objection 
is  the  widespread  belief  that  this  appoint- 
ment is  made  in  payment  for  the  services 
rendered  by  Mr.  Payn  in  securing  the  Re- 
publican nomination  to  Governor  Black. 
On  the  whole,  the  episode  is  the  most 
discouraging  in  State  politics  since  the 
tragic  fsdl  of  ex-Judge  Maynard,  and  the 
extraordinary  but  unsuccessful  attempt  of 
(Governor  Hill  to  protect  him  from  public 
judgment  and  condemnation.  We  trust 
that  the  condemnation  of  Governor  Black, 
though  necessarily  delayed,  may  be  equally 
explicit 


Mayor  Swift,  of  Chicago,  is  making  a 
strong  effort  to  secure  for  the  city  10  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  earnings  of  a  new  un- 
derground trolley  system.  He  is  looking 
forward  to  the  time — less  than  seven 
years  distant — when  the  franchises  of  the 
north,  south,  and  west  side  car  systems  ex- 
pire, and  he  desires  to  establish  a  precedent 
by  which  the  city  may  receivjB  10  per 
cent — or  $1,500,000  a  year — from  all 
these  lines.  The  new  trolley  company — 
the  General  Electric — has  already  ac- 
cepted a  twenty-year  limitation  upon  its 
franchise,  and  the  Mayor's  further  de- 
mands, whether  successful  or  not,  show 
that  public  officials  in  America  are  at 
last  realizing  their  duty  to  secure  for 
the  public  the  full  value  of  public 
privileges  granted  to  private  companies. 
There  aie  just  two  methods  by  which  the 
public  interests  may  be  secured.  One  is 
the  method  proposed  by  Mayor  Swift  of 
demanding  special  taxes  from  the  espe- 
cially favored  companies,  and  the  other  is 
the  Toronto  and  Detroit  method  of  de- 
manding lower  fares,  so  that  the  traveling 
public  may  be  served  at  a  merely  normal 
profit  The  latter  method  is,  in  some 
respects,  the  more  advantageous,  as 
lower  fares  bring  a  great  increase  of- 
short  distance  traffic,  and  fares  may  often 
be  reduced  30  per  cent,  without  reducing 
the  income  of  the  companies  by  10  per 
cent.  But  if,  for  any  reason,  higher 
taxes  seem  more  needful  to  a  city  than 
lower  car-fares,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
street  railway  companies  ought  to  pay 
them.    There  is  hardly  a  street  railway 
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company  in  any  of  our  large  cities  that 
might  not  pay  10  per  cent,  of  its  gross 
receipts  into  the  public  treasuries,  and  still 
pay  Its  owners  a  much  larger  percentage  on 
the  capital  invested  than  is  paid  in  any 
business  open  to  free  competition. 


The  plan  of  political  reform  for  Cuba 
which  has  been  under  consideration  for 
some  time  in  Madrid  has  now  been  made 
public.  As  was  to  be  expected,  it  is  re- 
ceived with  disapproval  both  by  the  Span- 
ish press  and  by  the  Cuban  insurgents ; 
the  view  in  Spain  is  that  altogether  too 
much  is  granted  to  Cuba,  the  view  among 
the  Cuban  patriots  is  that  the  measure  is 
worthless.  The*  extreme  ground  taken 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Cuban  insurgents  is 
that  no  measure  can  be  for  a  moment  con- 
sidered except  one  granting  abso'.ute  in- , 
dependence  to  Cuba.  The  present  scheme 
is  very  far  indeed  from  granting  autonomy ; 
it  is,  however,  a  considerable  advance  on 
anything  previously  discussed.  A  Cuban 
Council  of  thirty-five  members  is  proposed ; 
twenty-one  of  Uiese  will  be  chosen  by  the 
Cuban  people,  the  others  appointed  by 
Spain.  This  Council  would  have  limited 
powers  over  local  Cuban  matters,  but  the 
Spanish  Crown  reserves  the  right  to  nul- 
lify any  of  the  Council's  acts,  and,  indeed, 
to  suspend  it  altogether.  Moreover,  there 
is  nothing  changed  in  the  present  absurdly 
unfoir  law  relating  to  the  franchise  under 
which  Cuba's  population  of  over  one  and 
a  half  million  has  little  over  fifty  thou- 
sand voters.  Spain,  of  course,  maintains 
a  close  hand  over  all  matters  relating  to 
import  and  export  dues,  and  in  every  way 
the  scheme  shows  a  desire  to  continue 
taxing  Cuba  heavily  for  the  benefit  of 
Spain,  though  there  is  a  certain  moderate 
amount  of  relief  from  the  present  abom- 
inably oppressive  law.  President  Cis- 
neros,  of  the  somewhat  shadowy  Cuban 
Republic,  joins  with  General  Gomez,  of 
the  insurgents,  in  emphatically  declaring 
that  Cuba  will  reject  the  proposition,  and 
that  absolute  independence  must  be  ob- 
tained, and  will  surely  be  gained  in  the 
end. 


The  report  that  the  Powers  have  at  last 
reached  an  agreement  with  regard  to  the 
Turkish  question  and  that  they  are  pre- 


pared to  act  together  in  enforcing  cer- 
tain demands  for  reform  upon  the  Sultan 
is  confirmed,  but  it  has  been  preceded 
by  so  many  misleading  reports  that  the 
world  has  almost  ceased  to  care  about 
it.  Moreover,  it  is  perfectly  understood 
on  all  sides  that  the'  agreement  by  the 
Sultan  to  the  enforcement  of  certain  re- 
forms is  only  the  first  step  in  a  process 
which  generally  covers  an  indefinite  period 
of  time,  and  that  the  only  way  of  getting 
anything  done  in  Constantinople  is  to 
take  the  Sultan  by  the  throat — a  method 
which  is  never  adopted  until  a  wearisome 
period  of  diplomatic  procrastination  has 
been  accomplished.  It  is  interesting, 
however,  to  find  that  the  final  accord 
between  the  Powers  has  been  brought 
about  by  a  change  of  attituc^e  on  the  part 
Of  Lord  Salisbury.  The  Eastern  situa- 
tion has  been  very  much  complicated  by 
the  English  attitude  toward  Russia,  which 
since  1878  has  been  one  of  antagonism. 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  who,  like  Lord  Salis- 
bury, has  been  popularly  regarded  as  a 
statesman  who  put'  forth  a  strong  hand 
in  dealing  with  foreign  relations,  made  a 
colossal  blunder  at  Berlin  when,  to  use 
Lord  Salisbury's  rather  coarse  figure  in  a 
recent  speech,  the  English  put  their 
"money  on  the  wrong  horse."  What 
Lord  Salisbury  means  is  that  they  staked 
their  confidence  on  the  Sultan  rather  than 
on  the  Czar. 


Now  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  dead, 
and  Lord  SaUsbur}^  has  seen  the  folly  of 
his  ways,  and  has  not  only  made  a  public 
confession  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but, 
what  is  still  more  important,  has  in  some 
fashion  indicated  his  penitence  to  the 
Russian  Government,  the  latter  Govern- 
ment has  graciously  consented  to  co- 
operate with  England.  Thus  ends,  appar- 
ently, a  weak  and  humiliating  chapter  in 
modem  international  relations — as  weak 
and  humiliating  as  that  which  certain 
American  "Jingoes"  have  been  anxious 
to  write  in  the  history  of  American  and 
English  relations.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  in  the  East  for  Russia  and  England. 
Working  together  they  are  masters  of  the 
situation ;  working  apart  they  are  contin- 
ually in  each  other's  way.  Russia  has 
blocked  the  way  to  any  practical  dealing 
with  the  Sultan  because  she  has  found  the 
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English  so  suspicious  and  jealous.  .Now 
that  the  English  Government  is  willing  to 
co-operate  with  her  and  to  establish  cor- 
dial relations,  she  is  apparently  ready  to 
do  her  part  towards  securing  reforms  in 
Turkey. 


Rather  alarming  reports  of  the  health 
of  the  Czar  have  been  in  circulation  dur- 
ing the  past  month.  The  report  that  an 
eminent  specialist  had  been  summoned 
to  perform  an  operation  gave  rise  to  sen- 
sational stories,  which  mainly  centered 
about  the  injury  received  while  the  Czar 
was  traveling  in  Japan  some  years  ago, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  a  fanatic,  and 
received  a  severe  blow  in  the  head  from 
a  sword.  These  stories  have  all  been 
officially  denied,  and  they  are  probably 
without  any  other  foundation  save  that 
the  Czar  is  terribly  overworked.  '  The 
position  which  he  holds  is  practically  im- 
possible to  a  conscientious  man  save  at 
the  cost  of  premature  physical  exhaustion. 
That  was  the  price  which  his  father  paid, 
and  it  is  the  price  which  the  young  Czar 
is  likely  to  pay,  unless  he  is  willing  to 
divide  the  appalling  responsibility  which 
he  bears.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  for  any  man,  however  gifted 
with  working  power,  to  center  in  himself 
the  entire  government  of  such  a  country 
as  Russia.  Even  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
have  been  unequal  to  such  a  task.  Under 
modem  conditions,  division  of  power  is 
needed,  not  only  for  good  government, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  governors.  The 
burdens  of  administration  have  become 
too  great  to  be  lodged  in  one,  two,  or  three 
hands ;  they  must  be  distributed  in  order 
to  be  intelligently  and  wisely  discharged. 
It  is  reported  that  a  Council  of  State  is 
to  be  instituted  in  Russia  for  the  purpose 
of  sharing  the  burdens  of  government 
with  the  Czar.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the 
sake,  of  that  young  ruler,  as  well. as  for 
the  salce  of  Uie  country,  that  physical 
necessity  will  drive  him  to  some  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  autocracy,  in  the 
old  sense,  is  not  only  outgrown,  but  has 
become  impossible. 


While  the  African  continent  has  so  far 
only  about  eight  thousand  miles  of  rail- 
way, important  additions  to  that  mileage 
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are  now  in  progress  or  about  to  be  insti- 
tuted. The  Uganda  Railway,  over  five 
hundred  miles  long,  is  being  built  by  the 
English,  and  runs  from  Mombasa  on  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  great  lake  called 
Victoria  Nyanza.  This  will  open  to  com- 
merce a  fertile  coimtry,  the  population  of 
which  is  estimated  at  twenty  millions. 
The  value  of  Uganda,  however,  may  be 
somewhat  dependent  upon  British  opera- 
tions north  of  that  region.  The  announce- 
ment that  Italy  will  abandon  her  African 
colony  has  started  up  four  claimants. 
Of  course  Abyssinia  wishes  to  regain 
possession.  Russia  is  said  to  covet  the 
territory  on  the  ground  of  her  half-alliance 
with  Abyssinia.  France  would  like  to 
add  the  strip  to  Obok.  '  Most  important 
of  all,  however,  is  Great,  Britain's  claim, 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  land  was  once 
Egyptian,  and  was  ceded  to  Italy  condi- 
tionally on  its  reversion  to  its  former 
owner  should  it  be  abandoned  by  Italy. 
The  civilizing  import  of  all  this  is  seen  in 
the  proposals  soon  to  build  a  railway  from 
Suakin  on  the  Red  Sea  to  Berber  on  the 
Nile,  and  later  to  extend  the  Nile  Railway 
south  to  Khartftm,  and  ultimately  to  build 
up  the  Nile  Valley  to  Uganda.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  German  Government 
will  build  a  railway  from  the  Zanzibar 
coast  (250  miles  south  of  Mombasa)  west- 
ward to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  with  a  line 
also  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  the  entire  road 
to  be  1,800  miles  long.  With  the  pro- 
longation of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes's  line 
north  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  thpie  may  one 
day  be  a  chance  for  the  traveler  to  jour- 
ney by  rail  from  Cape  Town  to  Alexandria, 
almost  entirely  through  British  territory. 


In  comparing  the  business  of  our  coun- 
try since  election  with  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding three  months  a  year  ago,  we  have 
to  notice^  first,  that  during  November  and 
December  there  was  an  increase  both  in 
number  and  magnitude  of  business  fail- 
ures, an  increase  above  the  average  in 
almost  all  branches,  the  principal  excep- 
tions being  in  iron,  machinery,  and  chem- 
icals. During  January,  however,  there 
has  been  apparently  no  increase  in  busi- 
ness failures.  In  the  volume  of  bank 
clearings  the  whole  period  has  shown  an 
increase  over  the  corresponding  time  a 
year    ago.     On    November  7   both  the 
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loans  and  the  deposits  of  the  New  York 
dearing-house  banks  were  at  the  lowest 
point  of  the  year;  on  December  26  both 
were  at  their  highest  points,  the  addition 
to  deposits  alone  between  these  two  dates 
being  over  $87,000,000.  The  surplus 
reserve  over  legal  requirements  of  the 
New  York  banks  has  slowly  increased 
until  it  stood  at  about  $60,000,000.  Be- 
fore election  money  had  loaned  as  high 
as  100  per  cent ;  immediately  thereafter 
it  sank  to  four  per  cent,  and  within  a 
fortnight  to  two  per  cent ;  it  is  now  lj4- 
2  per  cent  Exports  have  been  increas- 
ing, and  the  United  States  Treasury  has 
now  a  gold  reserve  of  about  $145,000,000. 
Railway  stocks  and  bonds  have  gratif  yingly 
advanced  in  price,  and  Gevemment  bonds 
tiave  advanced  more  notably,  the  4's  now 
tQuching  the  highest  quotation  yet  had. 
Since  election  many  millions  have  been  in- 
vested in  loaning  New  York  money  to  Lon- 
don at  higher  rates  of  interest  than  are  qh- 
tainable  here — an  evidence  of  the  plethora 
of  unemployed  capital.  The  balances  left 
by  Canadian  banks  in  the  United  States 
were  only  |f  15,000,000  before  election; 
afterward  they  increased  to  $18,000,000, 
but  are  now  about  $1 7,000,000.  Railway 
earnings  were  disappointingly  small  in  No- 
vember and  December,  but  January  earn- 
ings seem  to  show  an  increase.  Mortgages 
on  real  estate  may  be  made  at  from  j4  oil 
to  1  per  cent  lower  than  before  election. 


During  the  three  months  there  has  been 
an  upward  tendency  on  the  part  of  quo- 
tations for  some  staple  products,  the  most 
notable  advances  being  among  the  leading 
cereals,  live  stock,  meats,  dairy  products, 
vegetables,  leather,  wool,  some  grades  of 
iron,  copper,  lead,  brick,  glass,  and  spruce 
lumber.  The  most  important  declines 
were  in  certain  food  products,  cotton, 
coal,  coke,  petroleum,  print  cloths,  steel, 
tin,  rubber,  and  paper.  Wheat  is  now 
six  cents  below  the  price  reached  in  the 
upward  rush  of  November,  but  is  three 
or  four  cents  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
Wheat  exports  have  been  proportionately 
large,  but  com  exports  have  been  larger 
stilL  The  iron  trade  has  been  unsatis- 
factory, although  the  output  of  pig  iron 
has  increased  50  per  cent,  and  of  coke 
100  per  cent  since  October.  While 
there  is  some  increase  in  demand,  there  is 


not  enough  to  keep  pace  with  such  an  in- 
crease in  production.  Of  other  metals, 
copper  has  attracted  the  most  attention, 
and  during  the  past  quarter  prices  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  highest  ever  known.  Sales 
of  wool  have  increased  heavily  during  this 
period,  and  especially  during  the  past 
month,  those  of  Boston  alone  for  the 
month  being  40,000,000  pounds  against 
24,000,000  last  year.  This  increase  is 
based  largely  on  the  expectation  of  a 
higher  duty  on  wool.  There  has  not  been 
much  change  in  prices,  however.  Cotton 
has  declined  in  price.  While  many 
new  factories  have  started  up  since 
election,  and  forces  of  employees  have 
been  increased,  there  has  not  been  as  yet 
the  expected  advantage  to  wage-workers. 
Taking  all  factors  together,  the  business 
conditions  of  our  country  are  more  en- 
couraging than  they  were  a  year  ago,  and 
there  is  a  decidedly  greater  feeling  of  con- 
fidence, though  progress  since  election  has 
not  been  as  great  as  was  anticipated. 


The  most  important  event  affecting  the 
international  commercial  world  last  week 
was  the  ratification  by  the  United  States 
Senate,  immediately  putting  into  operation 
the  sixteenth  article,  of  the  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce and  Navigation  n^otiated  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  in  1894.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  this  treaty  is  tp 
go  into  operation  in  1899,  and  is  to  remain 
in  force  for  twelve  years  from  that  date, 
though  either  country  shall  have  the  right 
at  any  time  thereafter  to  give  notice  to 
the  other  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the 
same,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  after 
such  notice  the  treaty  will  be  at  an  end. 
The  article  which  is  now  put  in  force  is 
of  great  importance  to  our  manufacturers 
and  exporters ;  it  provides  that  the  citi- 
zens of  either  of  the  two  countries  shall 
enjoy  in  the  territories  of  the  other  the 
sai|ie  protection  as  native  citizens  in  re- 
gard to  patents,  trade-marks,  and  desi^s, 
upon  fulfillment  of  the  formflities  pre- 
scribed by  law.  Another  notable  event 
in  the  international  business  world  has 
been  the  absorption  by  the  Deutsche 
Bank  of  Berlin  of  several  million  dollars' 
worth  of  Northern  Pacific  Railway  bonds. 
This  increase  represented  the  larger  part 
of  the  notable  increase  of  our  bond  sales 
last  week,  the  total  amount  beirg  over 
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$15,000,000,  as  against  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  that  amount  the  week  before, 
and  less  than  the  latter  amount  for  the 
like  week  a  year  ago.  Coincident  with 
this  large  foreign  buying  was  the  sig- 
nificant announcement  of  the  new  and 
close  traffic  relations  between  the  North- 
em  Pacific,  Great  Northern,  and  Union 
Pacific  Railways,  together  with  the  con- 
trol by  these  of  the  Oregon  Railroad 
and  Navigation  Company.  The  foreign 
buying  also  brought  about  lower  rates  for 
sterling  exchange,  to  which  the  lowering 
of  the  Bank  of  England  rate  of  discount 
to  three  per  cent  contributed  its  share. 
In  contrast  with  the  buoyancy  of  the 
bond  market,  n^ilway  stocks  declined  last 
week  about  fifty  cents  a  share.  That 
peculiar  class  of  stocks  known  as  "In- 
dustrials" were  weaker  still,  "Sugar" 
being  especially  so,  owing  to  an  investi- 
gation of  "Trusts"  by  the  Lexow  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Legislature. 


The  bonding  privilege  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  grants  that  for  for- 
eign traffic  our  seaports  may  be  used  by 
Canada  for  direct  transit  of  goods  in  bond, 
atid  the  Canadian  ports  by  the  United 
States;  and  that,  for  domestic  transit, 
goods  in  bond  may  be  carried  without  de- 
tention from  points  in  Canada  to  other 
points  in  Canada  through  United  States 
territory,  and  from  points  in  this  country  to 
other  points  in  the  same  countiy  through 
Canadian  territory.  The  arrangement  has 
been  reciprocally  convenient.  However, 
Congressman  Beach,  of  Ohio,  has  now 
introduced  a  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  stating  that,  on  the  Pa- 
cific slope,  our  roads  do  not  enjoy  pro- 
portionate benefits,  inasmuch  as  they 
make  no  use  of  Canadian  territory.  On 
the  other  hand,  because  of  the  bonding 
privilege  and  subsidies  received,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  its  steamships  are 
able  to  transport  tea,  silk,  and  other  im- 
ports from  China  and  Japan  to  American 
cities  at  lower  rates  than  our  own  steam- 
ships and  railways  can  offer,  thus  secur- 
ing a  practical  monopoly  of  the  traffic.  It 
is  also  claimed  that  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
because  of  its  freedom  from  delays  inci- 
dent to  custom  inspection  at  our  frontier, 
can  offer  quicker  transportation  than 
can  our  railways.    Mr.  Beach  has  asked 


the  Inter-State  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committtee  to  inform  the  House  whether 
any  good  reason  exists  for  the  fur- 
ther continuance  of  the  bonding  priv- 
ilege between  the  Pacific  and  the  cities 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  To  the  claim  that 
this  part  of  the  bonding  arrangement 
has  now  become  too  one-sided,  Canadians 
reply  that  at  Niagara  Falls  half  a  dozen 
of  our  roads  do  a  large  business  by  virtue 
of  the  bonding  privilege,  which  they 
would  lose  if  it  were  repealed.  Again,  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  Rail- 
ways take  goods  from  Eastern  Canada  to 
Victoria  and  other  British  Columbian 
points,  but  by  our  law  the  Canadian  Pacific 
is  not  allowed  to  carry  our  freight,  which 
it  has  hauled  across  the  continent,  to  any 
United  States  seaport.  We  do  make  use 
of  Canadian  territory,  since  we  have  a 
road  running  from  Spokane  into  the 
Kootenay  mining  region,  which,  with  the 
Great  Northern,  has  done  a  good  trade 
in  carrying  freight  from  Eastern  Canada 
to  British  Columbia.  The  Canadians 
also  claim  that  their  Pacific  steamships 
bring  less  tea  from  the  Orient  to  the 
United  States  than  the  vessels  running  in 
conjunction  with  our  railways  carry  to 
Canada,  that  the  importation  of  silk  by 
the  Canadian  route  is  not  large,  and  that 
most  of  the  tea  and  silk  arriving  at  Van- 
couver goes  directly  to  England.  The 
whole  matter  shows  plainly  that  Canada 
and  the  United  States  are  commercially 
one  country,  and  ought  to  stay  so  as  for 
as  possible. 


The  business  world  last  week  was  inter- 
ested by  the  announcement  that,  with  the 
Chinese  New  Year,  the  Chinese  "  Six 
Companies  "  of  San  Francisco  had  gone 
out  of  existence.  The  first  Chinamen  at- 
tracted to  this  country  by  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California  were  speculators. 
These  soon  grasped  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  promising  field  here  for  their  com- 
patriots ;  hence  contracts  were  obtained 
from  our  mine-owners — who  were  eager 
for  cheap  labor — and  money  was  advanced 
by  the  Chinese  speculators  on  the  con- 
tracts to  any  in  China  who  wished  to 
improve  their  fortunes  by  emigration. 
Most  of  the  emigrants  came  from  the 
region  about  Canton.  They  had  been 
working  for  ten  cents  a  day ;  they  heard 
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of  the  new  El  Dorado,  and  they  wanted  to 
go  thither.  Two  things  stood  in  the  way : 
the  passage^^money^  then  about  $200,  and 
the  fear  that,  should  they  die  in  the  for- 
eiga  land,  their  bones  might  not  be  carried 
back  to  the  hallowed  soil  of  China.  Here 
was  a  chance  for  combined  capital,  and 
companies  were  formed  which  guaranteed 
cheapened  transportation  for  emigrants ; 
protection  when  iil  or  in  trouble;  and, 
what  was  valued  most  of  all,  embalming  of 
remains  after  death,  sending  them  back 
to  China,  r^stering  and  caring  for  the 
graves  there.  Money  had  to  be  advanced 
to  the  emigrants,  and  in  the  beginning  in- 
terest rates  ranged  from  100  to  200  per 
cent  Theventure  until  recently  has  pros- 
pered greatly. 


Chinese  labor  has  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  our  mining  development ;  it  has 
built  the  Central  Pacific,  the  Southern 
Pacific,  and  other  railways.  Afterwards 
armies  of  Chinamen  were  employed  in 
the  mines  of  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America,  on  the  sugar  plantations  of  the 
Hawaiian  and  West  India  Islands,  and 
in  the  Panama  Canal  attempt  The  prin- 
cipal companies  had  combined  under  the 
title  "  The  Six  Companies ;"  they  became 
a  monopoly.  They  have  now  disbanded, 
after  having  brought  more  than  half  a 
million  Chinese  across  the  Pacific,  of 
whom  a  quarter  have  died,  over  a  quarter 
are  still  in  the  New  World,  and  the  rest 
have  returned  to  China.  To  the  Six 
Companies  the  United  States  anti-Chinese 
law  and  the  Panama  failure  were  terrible 
blows.  Added  to  these  were  the  substi- 
tution of  Japanese  for  Chinese  laborers  in 
the  Hawaiian  islands,  and  the  anti-Chinese 
agitation  in  South  America.  A  powerful 
opposition,  however,  had  long  been  at 
work — that  of  Anglo-American  bankers 
at  Shanghai  and  Hongkong.  Some  thne 
since  the  Six  Companies  made  the  mis- 
take of  increasing  charges,  and  this 
aroused  natural  antagonism  from  their 
own  clients.  The  Chinese  provincial 
societies  and  labor  unions  withdrew  their 
support,  and  eighteen  months  later  the 
career  of  the  Six  Companies  was  ended. 
It  is  succeeded  by  a  new  oiganization,  the 
Four  Companies,  representing  some  of 
the  clans  which  were  in  the  old  syndi- 
cate. 


Belief  in  trades  unions  is  making  rapid 
headway.  In  England  the  present  atti- 
tude of  public  opinion  was  brought  out 
strikingly  when  the  dispute  between 
Lord  Penrhyn  and  his  Welsh  quarrymen 
came  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
Lord  Penrhyn's  slate  quarries,  employing 
about  twelve  thousand  persons,  had  been 
closed  because  Lord  Penrhyn  not  only 
refused  to  deal  with  unions,  but  discharged 
two  members  of  the  deputation  of  em* 
ployees  who  waited  upon  him,  and  finally 
refused  to  accept  the  good  offices  of  the 
Board  of  Trade — acting  as  a  State  Bjard 
of  Conciliation.  When  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
only  four  members  could  be  found  ready 
to  defend  his  lordship,  and  even  these 
defended  his  rejection  of  arbitration  at  the 
hands  of  the  State  rather  than  his  oppo- 
sition to  collective  action  oa  the  part  of  em- 
ployees. Regarding  the  proposal  of  con- 
ciliation through  the  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Lord  Penrhyn's  position,  as  stated 
in  his  own  words,  was  that  it  would  "  es- 
tablish a  precedent  for  outside  interfer- 
ence with  the  management  of  his  private 
affairs."  To  this  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle 
responded  for  the  Board  that  *'  the  Board 
of  Trade  cannot  admit  that  the  settle- 
ment of  a  prolonged  dispute  affecting 
some  thousands  of  men  and  their  families 
can  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  private 
interests  only."  This  declaration  from 
the  representative  of  a  Conservative 
Administration  indicates  a  strong  drift 
toward  compulsory  arbitration.  In  our 
own  country  the  increase  of  sympathy 
with  organized  labor  finds  an  illustration 
in  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  New  York 
papers  toward  the  cab  strike.  A  report 
of  a  committee  of  the  Social  Reform  Club 
criticising  the  managers  of  the  cab  com- 
pany for  refusing  to  treat  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  trade-union  was  widely 
published,  and  in  the  New  York  "  Times ' 
the  following  editorial  comment  was  made : 
''The  attitude  of  the  cab  company  was 
very  ill  advised,  because  it  ignored  the 
principle  of  combination  on  which  the 
company  is  itself  organized,  and  which,  if 
properly  applied,  is  just  as  good  for  em- 
ployers as  for  employed."  It  is  gradually 
being  recognized  that  employees  not  only 
have  a  right  to  act  as  a  unit,  but  also  to 
have  their  claims  urged  by  men  whom 
they  employ,  instead  of  merely  by  fellow- 
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workmen  subject  to  dismissal  from  their 
employers  in  case  they  prove  "  hard  to 
deal  with." 


baths.  In  Boston,  Chicago,  PhiladelphK 
Buffido,  and  three  or  four  smaller  cities, 
the  work  of  erecting  public  baths  is  veil 
under  way,-  if  not  already  completed.  ; 


The  Committee  on  Public  Baths  and 
Public  Comfort  Stations  appointed  two 
years  ago  by  Mayor  Strong  has  published 
a  report  which  is  nothing  short  of  a  com- 
prehensive scientific  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject covered.  While  it  relates  primarily 
to  New  York  City,  and  gives  in  detail  the 
various  local  efforts  to  establish  public 
bathing  facilities,  it  also  reviews  the  mu- 
nicipal activity  in  this  direction  of  the 
important  cities  of  Europe  and  of  other 
cities  of  our  own  country.  As  is  gener- 
ally known,  European  coimtries — ^and  par- 
ticularly England — have  done  more  to 
provide  public  bathing-places  and  public 
latmdries  than  has  our  own  country.  In 
great  part  this  contrast  has  been  due  to 
&e  far  greater  need  of  such  places  abroad. 
Forty-odd  years  ago  in  this  city  the  man- 
agers of  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  erected  a  build- 
ing in  which  bathing,  washing,  and  iron- 
ing feicilities  were  furnished  at  low  charges, 
but  the  institution  failed  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient patronage.  During  the  last  genera- 
tion, however,  the  city  has  filled  up  with 
a  European  population  crowded  together 
in  quarters  too  narrow  to  have  sufficient 
room  for  private  bathing,  and  the  new  es- 
tablishment erected  by  the  same  Associa- 
tion six  years  ago  proves  to  meet  a  very 
widely  felt  want  The  report  shows  from 
the  Federal  census  that  in  the  so-called 
"  slum  districts  "  only  three  per  cent,  of 
the  feunilies  in  this  ci^  and  Chicago  have 
bath-rooms,  as  against  seven  per  cent  in 
Baltimore  and  seventeen  per  cent  in  Phila- 
delphia. While  the  increase  of  private 
bath-rooms,  through  a  system  of  free 
water,  might  in  the  long  run  do  more  for 
the  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  health  of  the 
people,  only  public  bathing-places  can 
meanwhile  supply  the  needs  of  the  self- 
respecting  poor.  The  report  shows  the 
plans  of  the  proposed  public  bath  to  be 
erected  on  one  of  the  squares  on  the  East 
Side.  The  building  contains  a  public 
laundry  and  two  public  comfort  stations. 
It  b  architecturally  most  attractive.  The 
New  York  Committee  recommend  that  a 
small  fee  be  chaiged  for  the  use  of  the 


Congregationalism 
Abolished  in  New  York 

By  the  ^'  Religious  Corporations  Law  " 
passed  in  1895,  without,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  discover,  any  knowl- 
edge or  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
churches  generally,  and  certainly  with  a 
total  absence  of  information  on  the  sub- 
ject among  nine-tenths  of  the  churches 
affected  thereby,  Congregationalism  has 
been  abolished  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
We  should  have  a  right  to  expect  in  such  a 
law,  adopted  in  a  process  of  codification, 
simplici^  and  system.  But  these  qualities 
are  conspicuously  lacking.  It  is  not  easy 
to  understand  what  the  Religious  Corpo- 
rations Law  of  iS95  means,  nor  what  its 
real  effect  will  be.  Certain  of  its  [urovis- 
ions  are,  however,  painfully  clear.  The 
distinction  between  chinch  and  society  is 
abolished.  All  persons  of  full  age  who 
are  members  in  good  and  regular  stand- 
ing, or  who  have  been  stated  attenduits 
on  divine  worship  in  the  church  and  have 
r^;ularly  contributed  to  its  support  for 
the  year  next  preceding,  are  made  qualified 
voters  at  all  meetings,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral. At  every  such  meeting  the  pastor, 
if  present,  must  preside,  and  in  his  absence 
the  oldest  officer  of  the  church.  This 
presiding  officer  has  the  absolute  right 
to  "receive  the  votes,  be  the  judge  of 
the  qualifications  of  voters,  and  declare 
the  result  of  the  votes  cast  on  any  matter." 
He  may  keep  the  polls  open  at  the 
annual  meeting  just  as  long  as  he  likes^ 
so  as  to  give  his  friends  time  to  drum 
up  absent  voters  from  any  quarter ;  or  he 
can  shut  them  up  at  the  end  of  one  hour, 
subject  only  to  an  appeal  Co  the  qualified 
voters  present,  at  which  he  will  do  the 
countixig.  Finally,  Congregationalists  are 
apparently  furnished  with  a  "governing 
religious  body  "  in  the  American  Congre- 
gational Union,  and  Baptists  with  a 
"  governing  religious  body  "  in  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Convention.  We  say  appar- 
ently^ for  one  section  seems  to  nudie  this 
provision,  another  seems  to    recognize 
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l!iat  theie  are  acme  denominations  which 
have  BO  governing  religious  body,  and  by 
oae  act  in  1896  the  Baptists  appear  to  be 
taken  out  from  the  operation  of  this  law 
altogether,  and  by  another  act  to  be  put 
back  under  its  operation.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  provided  that  if  any  church  "  has 
failed  for  two  consecutive  years  to  main- 
tain religious  services  accordii^  to  the  dis- 
cipline, customs,  and  usages  of  such  gov- 
erning body,  or  has  had  less  than  thirteen 
resident  attending  members  paying  an- 
nually pew  rent,  or  making  annual  con- 
tribution towards  its  support,"  it  may  be 
declared  by  such  governing  body  to  be 
extinct,  and  the  body  may  proceed  to  take 
possesion  of  its  property  "  and  apply  the 
proceeds  thereof  to  any  of  the  purposes 
to  which  the  property  of  such  governing 
'religious  body  is  devoted." 

Under  this  law  members  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  who  have  ceased  for  years  to 
attend  upon  its  services,  but  have  not  been 
stricken  from  its  rolls,  may  be  brought  in 
at  any  time  to  outvote  those  who  have 
regulariy  attended  and  regularly  contrib- 
uted to  its  support  They  may  fix  the 
salary  of  the  pastor,  may  employ  and  dis- 
cbarge or  fix  the  salaries  of  any  other 
officers,  they  may,  indeed,  give  any  direc- 
tions not  inconsistent  with  positive  law ; 
and  the  trustees  have  no  option  except  to 
obey. 

So  the  pastor,  instead  of  being  any 
longer  one  of  the  brethren,  having  leader- 
ship only  in  spiritual  affairs,  is  given  a 
control  wholly  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
Congregationalism.  He  determines  who 
can  vote,  and  he  may  keep  the  polls 
open  as  long  as  may  be  necessary  to 
drum  up  voters  to  support  him  in  a 
contested  election.  In  his  absence,  the 
oldest  person  who  holds  any  church 
office  becomes  presiding  officer  in  his 
fllace.  There  is  not  even  any  distinction 
between  the  kind  of  officers,  after  the 
church  is  once  organized.  The  oldest 
and  most  decrepit  man  or  woman  who 
has  been  intrusted  with  any  little  office 
in  the  church  has  the  right  to  take  the 
chair  atid  do  all  the  counting.  No  appeal 
lies  from  the  decision  thus  made,  ex- 
cept by  taking  the  case  into  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Finally,  the  whole  idea  of  independ- 
ency, which  is  fundamental  to  both  Con- 
gregational and  Baptist  discipline,  is  cast 


aside.  The  churches  are  no  longer  free 
to  determine  tiieir  own  creed,  ritual,  and 
method  of  government  They  are  re- 
quired to  conform  to  the  ''discipline, 
customs,  and  usages  of  such  governing 
body,"  although  the  very  essence  of  Con- 
gregationalism is  that  there  is  no  govern- 
ing body  and  that  no  church  is  under  any 
obligation  to  conform  to  any  discipline, 
customs,  or  usages,  but  is  a  pure,  spirit- 
ual democracy,  with  no  law  over  it  but 
the  law  of  Christ,  to  be  interpreted 
by  itself.  Thus  the  independence  of 
Congregational  and  Baptist  churches,  so 
nobly  maintained  during  a  struggle  of 
two  centuries,  and  never  questioned  in  the 
third  century  of  their  existence,  is  de- 
strojred  at  a  blow  by  a  piece  of  secret 
legislation,  pushed  through  without  attract- 
ing the  slightest  public  attention.  The 
legislation  would  not  be  worse  if  the  law 
forbade  bishops  to  exercise  any  super- 
vision in  an  Episcopal  church,  or  abol- 
ished the  Session,  Presbytery  and  Synod, 
and  General  Assembly  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  and  required  all  churches 
to  be  independent 

The  Congregational  and  the  Baptist 
churches  should  at  once  take  this  matter 
up ;  they  should  discuss  it  in  their  church 
and  associational  meetings ;  they  should 
study  this  law  and  understand  its  bear- 
ings ;  they  should  seek  the  counsel  of  the 
best  ecclesiastical  lawyers,  and  then  they 
should  make  common  cause  to  secure  the 
abolition  of  a  statute  which  might  well  be 
entitled  "An  Act  to  Abolish  Independ- 
ency and  to  Secure  Uniformity  of  Church 
Government  and  Worship  in  all  Independ- 
ent Churches." 


The  New  American  Saint  I 

The  imveiling  of  a  life-size  portrait,  in 
an  Episcopal  church  in  Philadelphia,  of 
St.  Charles  the  Martyr,  is  one  of  those 
events  which  bring  mirth  to  the  thought- 
less and  grief  to  the  judicious.  The 
enrollment  of  Charles  I.  in  the  ''noble 
army  of  martyrs"  was  a  piece  of  folly 
so  ideally  complete  that  the  satiric  tem- 
per must  find  it  a  constant  solace ;  but 
to  place  his  portrait  in  an  American 
church  is  so  fundamentally  humorous 
that  the  thought  must  have  been  inspired 
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by  *' Punch"  or  "Life."  The  few  dis- 
couraged figures  who  hang  wreaths  on 
the  statue  of  Charles  in  London  afiford 
yearly  amusement  to  our  kin  beyond  the 
sea,  and  the  little  group  who  stUl  adhere 
to  the  Stuart  cause  in  England  is  treated 
with  laughing  tolerance;  but  to  set  up 
Charles  I.  in  American  churches,  as  has 
now  been  done,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  sev- 
eral instances,  is  to  arouse  the  mirth  of 
nations.  The  sense  of  reality  seems  some 
times  to  be  lacking  in  the  ecclesiastical 
mind,  and  absurdities  are  perpetrated  by 
clergymen  and  churches  from  which  the 
people  of  the  world  are  protected  by  com- 
mon sense  and  a  touch  of  humor. 

We  ought  to  be  grateful  to  Charles  for 
helping  to  people  America  ;  and  Puritan- 
ism had  no  greater  friend  than  Archbishop 
Laud,  whose  iron  hand  sent  into  New 
England  the  most  influential  wave  of 
emigration  which  has  ever  reached  these 
shores.  It  is,  indeed,  the  opinion  of 
many  judicious  historical  students  that 
Laud*s  narrow  intelligence  and  rigid  tem- 
per fanned  Puritanism  into  the  flame 
into  which  it  broke  later.  It  would  be 
fitting,  therefore,  to  place  a  memorial  to 
Charles  I.  in  Washington  as  one  of  the 
makers  of  America,  and  to  Laud  in  Bos- 
ton as  the  greatest  helper  and  propagand- 
ist of  Puritanism ;  but  when  an  Episcopal 
church  makes  saints  of  two  men  who 
were  the  most  destructive  foes  the  Eng- 
lish Church  ever  had,  and  places  an  effigy 
of  one  in  its  walls,  it  imposes  a  tax  on 
American  credulity  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 
It  may  even  be  objected  that  a  man 
who  found  it  impossible  to  speak  the  truth 
or  to  keep  his  promises  is  out  of  place  in 
the  army  of  the  martyrs.  Paul  and  Poly- 
carp  and  Huss  were  of  very  different 
stuff  from  the  weak  and  wavering  King 
who  betrayed  his  friends  and  deceived  his 
foes  at  every  turn.  The  ritualistic  move- 
ment has  led  some  of  its  votaries  into 
absurdities,  but  into  none  greater  than  this 
ridiculous  attempt  to  rehabilitate  the  chief 
of  the  Stuarts  and  make  a  saint  of  him. 
The  Church  has  other  and  sterner  busi- 
ness on  its  hands  than  such  rfdiculous 
pageants  as  the  unveiling  of  pictures  of 
the  enemies  of  religious  and  civil  liberty 
in  houses  of  wor.<hip.  It  is  such  dis- 
closures of  the  absence  of  a  deep  sense 
of  what  religion  is  and  what  it  has  to  deal 
with  which  make  many  people  turn  away 


from  the  Church  as  if  it  were  a  mere  cop- 
servator  of  relics  and  trinkets  instead  <pf 
a  tremendous  living  force  in  the  wodd. 
Imagine  Phillips  Brooks,  with  his  intense 
religious  nature,  his  capacious  intellect, 
and  his  passionate  Christlike  spirit  of 
sympathy  with  men,  dedicating  memorials 
to  Charles  L  as  a  character  to  be  emu- 
lated and  leverenced  I  The  very  thought 
is  impossible,  and  in  that  fact  lies  the 
sermon  which  this  recent  piece  of  ecclesi- 
astical folly  preaches.  If  this  movement 
is  to  go  on,  let  us  give  it  completeness 
and  symmetry  by  erecting  monuments  to 
James  II.  and  George  III. ;  both  these 
gentlemen  were  the  victims  of  the  popu- 
lar movement.  Before  doing  this,  how- 
ever, let  us  sit  down  quietly  before  the 
portrait  of  St  Charles  the  Martyr,  and 
pray  for  a  little  knowledge  of  history,  a 
touch  of  humor,  and  a  grain  of  common 
sense. 


What  is  Orthodoxy? 

The  absurd  charges  brought  by  self- 
appointed  defenders  of  the  faith  against 
such  men  as  President  Harper,  John  Wat- 
son, and  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  that  they 
are  not  orthodox,  and  the  inclination  in 
certain  so-called  liberal  churches  to  claim 
as  really  belonging  to  them  all  represent- 
atives of  liberal  spirit  and  progressive 
thought  in  the  so-called  orthodox  churches, 
raise  the  question.  What  is  orthodoxy  ? 
It  is  one  which  cannot  be  dismissed 
with  the  current  joke,  "  Orthodoxy  is  my 
doxy,  heterodoxy  is  your  doxy."  There 
is  a  real  difference  between  the  orthodox 
and  the  unorthodox  parties  in  the  Prot- 
estant Church.  The  line  of  division  is 
somewhat  shadowy,  as  all  spiritual  lines 
are ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  define.  The 
orthodox  teacher  believes  profoundly  and 
sincerely  in  the  two  articles  which  Profes- 
sor Christlieb  has  well  said  include  the 
whole  of  evangelical  theology — sin  and 
salvation.  The  unorthodox  teacher  be- 
lieves only  in  error  and  culture.  The  line 
of  division  is  somewhat  shadowy  because 
sin  and  error,  salvation  and  culture,  melt 
into  each  other. 

''The  cardinal  question,"  says  Amie 
in  his  Journal,  ''is  that  of  sin."  And 
what  he  means  by  sin  he  makes  clear. 
"  There  is  in  man  an  instinct  of  revolt 
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an  enemy  of  all  law,  which  will  stoop  to 
fio  yoke,  not  even  that  of  reason,  duty, 
aikl  wisdom.  This  element  in  us  is  the 
root  of  all  sin."  This  indicates  the  first 
and  radical  difference  between  the  two 
schools  of  religious  thought  and  philan- 
thropic activity.  One  assumes  that  there 
is  such  a  spirit  of  revolt  in  man ;  that  he 
does  deliberately  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
reason,  duty,  and  wisdom ;  that  the  seat 
of  the  world's  disorder  is  in  a  lawless 
will.  It  therefore  directs  the  remedy  to 
the  will.  The  other  assimies  that  man 
always  means  well;  that  his  wrongdo- 
ings are  errors ;  that  the  cause  of  them 
is  to  be  found  in  environment,  circum- 
stance, misapprehension ;  and  that  there- 
fore the  remedy  is  in  social  reforms  and 
in  education.  We  may  frankly  concede 
that  the  old  orthodoxy,  with  its  doctrines 
of  total  depravity  and  eternal  punishment, 
portrayed  the  fact  of  sin  out  of  all  due 
proportion ;  that  in  the  stress  it  laid  on 
original  sin  it  forgot  or  denied  the  equally 
potent  force  of  original  virtue,  and  in  its 
affirmation  of  hereditary  sin  forgot  to 
afi&rm  and  even  refused  to  see  the  even 
more  signific^ant  fact  of  hereditary  grace. 
But  orthodoxy  saw  clearly  and  still  sees 
clearly  the  fact  of  a  universal  instinct  of 
revolt,  a  disease  in  will,  a  lawlessness  in 
spirit,  as  the  secret  and  source  of  the 
world's  disorders. 

The  correlative  article  of  orthodoxy 
is  "  salvation."  To  quote  Amiel  again : 
**  What,  then,  is.  the  service  rendered  to 
the  world  by  Christianity  ?  The  procla- 
mation of  *good  news.'  And  what  is  this 
'good  news  '?  The  pardon  of  sin.  The 
God  of  holiness  loving  the  world  and 
reconciling  it  to  himself  by  Jesus,  in  order 
to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
city  of  souls,  the  life  of  heaven  upon  earth 
— here  you  have  the  whole  of  it."  Rob- 
ert Browning  hasexpressed  the  same  truth 
in  his  own  unique  fashion  : 

**  Whom  do  you  count  the  worst  man  upon  earth  ? 
Be  sure  he  knows,  in  his  conscience,  more 
Of  what  right  is,  Uian  arrives  at  birth 
In  the  best  man's  acts  that  we  bow  before : 
This  last  knows  better — true,  but  my  fact  is 
Tis  one  thing  to  know  and  another  to  practice." 

Thus,  while  the  so-called  liberal  school 
looks  upon  the  world's  disease  as  chiefly 
in  the  moral  understanding,  and  depends 
upon  ethical  culture  for  remedy,  the  so- 
called  orthodox  school  looks  upon  the 


world's  disease  as  chiefly  in  the  will,  and 
depends  upon  the  Gospel  to  furnish  the 
will  with  new  motives  and  new  strength 
to  act  upon  them.  To  the  first  Jesus 
Christ  is  chiefly  a  Teacher,  to  the  second 
he  is  chiefly  a  Saviour ;  the  first  seeks  for 
Truth,  the  second  for  Life;  the  first  is 
intellectual,  the  second  spiritual.  We  re- 
peat, again,  that  the  line  which  separates 
the  two  is  a  shadowy  one.  At  the  one 
extreme  is  the  teacher  of  ethical  cul- 
ture, who  assumes  that  if  truth  is  clearly 
taught  the  will  cannot  but  follow  where 
the  understanding  leads ;  on  the  other 
the  emotional  evangelist,  who  abhors 
nothing  so  much  as  rationalism,  and  con- 
ducts a  service  from  which  he  ostenta- 
tiously excludes  all  intellectual  processes ; 
and  iJetween  the  two  are  religious  teachers 
who  combine  the  two  elements  of  truth 
and  life  in  varying  proportion.  But,  speak- 
ing broadly,  he  is  orthodox  who  believes 
that  sin  is  a  revolt  of  the  will  against  God, 
and  that  salvation  is  in  the  power  of  God 
bringing  the  will  into  a  glad  subjection  ot 
love  to  him. 

The  orthodox  man  may  believe  that  the 
Bible  was  dictated  by  God  from  cover  to 
cover,  or  he  may  believe  in  progressive 
revelation;  he  may  believe  that  Moses 
wrote  the  whole  Pentateuch,  including 
a  prophetic  account  of  his  own  death,  or 
he  may  believe  that  Moses  did  not  write 
a  line ;  he  may  believe  that  the  Book  of 
Jonah  is  prophecy,  history,  or  satire ;  he 
may  believe  with  the  ancient  Puritan  that 
inspiration  ended  with  the  Apostolic  age, 
or  he  may  believe  with  the  Orthodox 
Friends  that  it  continues  to  this  day,  and 
that  the  "  inner  light "  is  the  test  of  all 
ancient  prophecy — in  each  case  he  is 
equally  orthodox  if  he  believes  in  a  God 
who  in  any  form  or  by  any  method  has 
revealed  himself  in  the  thoughts  and 
through  the  teachings  of  ancient  prophets 
to  his  children.  He  may  believe  all  the 
supposed  miracles  in  the  Bible,  including 
that  of  the  sun  standing  still,  and  .add 
thereto  belief  in  all  the  ecclesiastical  mir- 
acles, down  to  and  including  those  of  the 
waters  of  Lourdes,  or  he  may  discriminate 
between  different  miracles,  accepting  some 
and  rejecting  others ;  he  may  regard  a 
miracle  as  an  intervention  in  the  order  of 
nature,  or  as  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  or  as  a  higher  than  human  use  of 
nature's  forces,  or  as  an  unusual  manifest 
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tation  of  God  in  phenomena  every  act  of 
which  is  a  direct  manifestation  of  his  per- 
petual presence  in  nature — ^in  each  case 
he  is  equally  orthodox,  if  he  believes  that 
God  has  not  left  himself  without  special 
witness  of  his  presence  and  power  in  the 
world's  history,  a  witness  not  to  be  mis- 
understood by  those  cognizant  of  the 
facts  occurring.  He  may  believe  that 
Jesus .  Christ  is  God  and  man,  a  dual 
Being,  acting  sometimes  as  God  and 
somethnes  as  man,  or  that  he  was  perfect 
God,  clothed  with  all  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God  on  earth,  and  now  clothed 
in  heaven  in  his  earthly  body,  or  that. he 
was  the  Spirit  of  God  in  a  human  body, 
and  therefore  subject  to  its  limitations,  or 
that  he  was  a  man  in  whom  the  Spirit  of 
God  tabernacled,  manifesting  himself  in 
a  perfectly  dominated  and  directed  human 
life — in  each  case  he  is  equally  orthodox,  , 
if  he  sees  in  Jesus  Christ  the  express 
image  of  the  Father's  person,  and  in  his 
life  and  death  the  glory  of  the  Father's 
love.  In  short,  to  be  orthodox  is  not  to 
.  hold  to  any  old-time  theories  of  inspira- 
tion, miracles,  or  incarnation,  or  other 
cognate  doctrines— it  is  to  believe  that 
"  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation  "  the 
prophets  of  old  time  spake,  the  witness 
in  wondrous  works  was  given,  and  the 
Christ  of  God  came  down  from  heaven. 
He  who  holds  this  faith  and  preaches 
this  Gospel  belongs  in  the  orthodox  fel- 
lowship, and  ought  not  to  go  out  of  it, 
unless  he  is  driven  out  unjustly,  by  men 
of  narrow  mold,  who  mistake  their  self- 
will  for  the  law  of  God,  their  creed  for 
the  Christian  faith,  and  their  ecclesias- 
tical zeal  for  the  enthusiasm  of  divine 
diarity. 


Worse  than  War 

Under  the  above  title,  in  another  col- 
umn, the  able  Rector  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Brooklyn,  vigorously  maintains 
that  the  fear  which  prompts  a  man  to 
save  his  dollars  at  the  expense  of  his 
country's  honor  is  a  shameful  form  of 
cowardice,  worse  in  its  effect  on  national 
character  than  passion  and  bloodshed. 
To  this  we  heartily  agree.  The  base  mer- 
cantile spirit  which  ostracized  Richard 
Henry  Dana  in  Boston  during  the  anti- 
slavery  movement,  just  before  the  Civil 


War,  pertinently  illustrates  the  vicious 
habit  of  mind  which  Dr.  McConnell  de- 
plores. But  we  do  not  believe  that  this 
is  the  special  lesson  which  Americans 
need  to  learn  just  now.  If  we  supposed 
for  an  instant  that  the  Arbitration  Treaty 
was  dictated  by  commercial  considera- 
tions— that  it  was  drafted  and  signed  to 
enable  England  and  the  United  States  to 
continue  their  mutual  business  transac- 
tions without  the  inconvenient  interfer- 
ence of  moral  or  patriotic  considerations — 
we  should  oppose  it  as  vigorously  as  we 
now  support  it.  Happily,  however^  we 
are  convinced  that,  while  the  American 
people  are  not  afraid  of  war — while  they 
no  more  shrink  now  than  they  did,  both 
North  and  South,  in  1861,  from  the 
thought  of  suffering  contempt  and  wounds 
and  death  in  defense  of  principle — they 
rightly  refuse  the  leadership  of  politicians, 
statesmen,  editors,  ministers,  and  other 
citizens  who  habitually  carry  chips  on 
their  shoulders  instead  of  the  real  badge 
of  National  honor. 

We  are  sure  that  Dr.  McConnell,  with- 
out abating  a  whit  his  scorn  of  patriot* 
bm  for  profit,  will  heartily  join  us  in 
saying,  with  the  London  *'  Daily  News :" 
•*  Neither  this  treaty  of  arbitration,  nor 
any  other,  can  abolish  the  appeal  to  the 
sword  as  a  last  resort  But  what  this 
treaty  does  secure — and  in  a  much  fuller 
degree  than  six  months  ago  it  seamed 
possible  to  hope — is  that  the  appeal  to 
the  sword  shall  in  very  truth  be  a  last 
resort.  In  the  first  resort,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  routine,  the  appeal  b  henceforth  to 
civil  process  in  case  of  all  disputes  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  United  States. 
This  is  indeed,  as  President  Cleveland 
says, '  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction.'  " 


«  The  Critic  *'  for  February  6  devotes  four 
pages  to  a  notable  expression  of  ophiion 
from  authors  and  publishers  in  favor  of  the 
Anglo-American  Arbitration  Treaty.  Among 
an  influential  body  of  authors  and  writers, 
over  sixty  in  number,  the  only  one  who  ques- 
tions the  advisability  of  a  hearty  ratification 
of  the  treaty  is  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  the  well- 
known  musical  critic,  who  thinks  that  **  the 
future  of  the  world  belongs  to  the  United 
States  and  Russia.'*  Over  forty  of  the  lead- 
ing publishing  firms  of  the  country  have  put 
themselves  on  record,  too,  in  **  The  Critic's  " 
symposium,  as  supporters  of  the  treaty. 
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Philip  Melanchthon 

Bom  February  16,  1497 

By  James  M.  Whiton 


THE  four  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Melanchthon's  birth  sees  amends 
bein^  made  to  him  for  unjust  dis- 
paragement and  long  neglect  For  cen- 
turies the  victim  of  theological  hate,  even 
now  one  finds  him  omitted  from  the  gal- 
axy of  the  "  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
worthies  "  included  in  the  "  Calendar  of 
Great  Men."  Yet  a  memorable  place  is 
his,  whether  as  the  foremost  teacher  of 
his  time,  called  Praceptor  Germania^  or  as 
die  organizer  of  German  education,  or 
as  the  leading  theologian  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, laying  the  doctrinal  foundations  of 
Protestantism,  or  as  the  first  great  prophet 
of  Christian  unity  in  a  period  of  anti- 
Christian  strife.  Of  him  Hallam  has  said, 
in  his  "  History  of  Literature,"  that  he 
was  "  far  above  all  others  the  founder 
of  general  learning  throughout  Europe." 
Thus  greater  than  Erasmus  and  his  fellow 
**  humanists,"  the  disciples  of  the  renais- 
sance, a  special  distinction  is  his  as  the 
churchly  humanist,  in  whom  the  renais- 
sance of  culture  was  identified  with  the 
renaissance  of  religion,  in  a  blending  for 
that  time  marvelous  of  sweetness  and  light, 
of  progress  and  tolerance,  in  the  ethical 
interaction  of  learning  and  life. 

Luther's  fame  is  immortal,  and  Me- 
lanchthon's  will  be  no  less ;  but  he  has 
been  longer  in  coming  to  his  rights.  His 
star  set  in  a  storm-cloud  of  outrageous 
calumny.  After  his  death  his  disciples 
were  visited  with  imprisonment,  exile,  and 
even  death.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later,  a  lecturer  at  Wittenberg,  angered 
fay  the  mention  of  Melanchthon,  tore  his 
portrait  from  the  wall  and  trampled  it 
under  foot.  The  next  half-century  wit- 
nessed a  slow  change  of  feeling.  In  1 760, 
at  the  bi-centenary  of  his  death,  he  ob- 
tained for  th^  first  time  some  just  com- 
memoration. So  tardy  has  justice  been. 
But  even  now,  when  obloquy  has  been 
cleared  away,  Melanchthon,  though  as 
great  in  his  way  as  Luther  was  in  his, 
does  not  and  will  not  appear  to  the  popu- 
lar mind  as  great,  simply  for  lack  of 
the  dramatic  element  so  conspicuous  in 


Luther's  career.  The  earthquake,  the 
whirlwind,  and  the  fire  are  more  impress- 
ive to  many  than  the  still,  small  voice  for 
which  they  secure  hearing.  Luther  fitly 
compared  his  own  work  to  that  of  the 
pioneer  who  fells  the  forest,  and  Me* 
lanchthon's  to  that  of  the  husbandman 
who  makes  harvests  grow  in  its  place. 
Honor  to  the  heroic  man  of  action,  and 
no  less  honor  to  the  patient  man  of 
thought,  whose  thinking  makes  great 
actions  fruitful  in  great  results !  Luther 
roused  the  popular  heart  of  Germany. 
Melanchthon  attracted  the  cultivated 
mind,  and  wedded  learning  to  the  cause 
of  religion.  Indispensable  to  each  other 
as  partners  in  their  cause,  they  are  in- 
separable in  the  glory  of  the  achieve- 
ment. 

Melanchthon,  the  oldest  of  five  children, 
was  born  February  16, 1497 — the  year  in 
which  the  Cstbots  discovered  North  Amer- 
ica. He  came  of  the  middle  class  in 
South  Germany,  as  Luther  of  the  lower 
class  in  North  Germany.  His  father  was 
by  trade  an  armorer,  in  high  favor  at 
court.  Luther's  father  was  a  miner. 
**  The  miner's  son  " — so  runs  the  oft- 
quoted  epigram — ^  dug  from  the  mountain 
ttie  pure  ore  of  truth ;  the  armorer's  son 
forged  it  into  a  bright  weapon."  His 
mother  was  daughter  of  the  burgomaster, 
or  mayor,  of  his  native  place,  Bretten,  in 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  Both  par- 
ents were  pious  people.  On  his  death- 
bed he  repeated  to  his  children  the  very 
words  in  which  he  had  received  his 
father's  dying  blessing.  His  mother's 
spirit  appears  in  her  saying,  *'  Almsgiving 
does  not  impoverish."  His  grand-uncle 
was  Reuchlin,  whose  fame  as  a  scholar 
was  long  perpetuated  by  his  Hebrew 
grammar.  By  Reuchlin  he  was  sent  to 
the  Latin  school  at  the  «ge  of  ten,  with  a 
costly  Bible  as  a  parting  gift.  At  twelve 
he  entered  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
and  by  Reuchlin's  advice  changed  his 
family  name  Schwarzerd  ('*  Black-earth  ") 
into  its  Greek  equivalent,  Melanchthon — 
a  practice  not  uncommon  then  for  scholars. 
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Thus,  Martin,  Kuhhorn  ("  Cow-horn  ")  be- 
came Martin  Bucer. 

At  fourteen  he  took  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree at  Heidelberg.  At  seventeen  he  took 
his  master's  degree  at  Tubingen,  began 
lecturing  on  Vergil,  Terence,  and  rhetoric, 
and  when  nineteen  published  an  edition 
of  Terence.  As  a  student  he  had  com- 
posed orations  in  the  classic  tongues  for 
his  fellow-students  and  even  for  professors. 
Of  Greek  and  Latin  odes  he  wrote  nearly 
four  hundred.  Such  was  his  mastery  in 
those  languages  that  some  esteemed  the 
"  Philippic  style  "  even  more  than  that  of 
Cicero  and  Quintilian.  In  the  course  of 
his  life,  besides  his  immense  theological 
and  public  labors,  he  edited  or  treated  of 
the  works  of  thirty-four  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  His  Terence  ran  through  seventy- 
three  editions  in  a  hundred  and  six 
years.  His  Latin  and  Greek  grammars 
were  text-books  still  longer,  and  even  in 
Catholic  schools.  His  wide  range  of  pre- 
paratory study  included  even  medicine; 
and  such  was  his  memory  that  he  could 
repeat  most  of  Galen  by  heart. 

Thus  equipped  was  he  for  his  life-work 
at  Wittenberg,  to  which  he  was  called  by 
the  Elector  Frederic  the  Wise,  of  Saxony, 
who  in  1502  had  founded  its  university, 
since  1817  incorporated  into  that  of  Halle. 
Reuchlin,  in  advising  him  to  go,  quoted 
the  word  that  came  to  Abraham :  "  Get 
thee  out  of  thy  country  to  the  land  that  I 
will  show  thee,  and  I  will  make  thy  name 
great,  and  be  thou  a  blessing."  Ten 
months  before  had  Luther  posted  on  Wit- 
tenberg church  his  challenge  to  Rome  in 
the  famous  theses.  The  hour  was  ripe, 
and  the  man  for  it  was  ready.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  Melanchthon  delivered  his 
inaugural  as  professor  of  Greek  upon 
"  Reform  in  the  Studies  of  Youth."  It 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
university  methods.  It  roused  to  the 
highest  enthusiasm  even  those  who  had 
been  disappointed  at  the  boyish  appear- 
ance .  of  the  young  scholar.  While  he 
was  at  Tubingen,  Erasmus  had  written  in 
the  highest  praise  of  his  vast  learning,  re- 
fined genius,  and  princely  mind.  Now 
te  wrote  :  '*  Even  his  adversaries  cannot 
hate  him."  Luther  wrote :  "  A  wonder- 
ful man,  in  whom  everything  is  almost 
supernatural,  yet  my  most  cherished  and 
intimate  friend." 

He  at  once  began  to  lecture  on  Homer 


and  the  New  Testament,  and  Luther 
wrote  that  the  theologues  of  all  classes 
had  been  stirred  up  to  study  Greek.  This 
was  true  of  Luther  also,  who  recognized 
at  once  his  destined  helper,  and  glued 
himself  to  him.  In  the  following  year 
Melanchthon  took  the  bachelor's  degree 
in  theology,  but  the  doct6r's  degree  he 
modestly  declined.  Luther  wrote  of  this : 
"  It  is  true  he  is  a  poor  master,  but  also 
a  doctor  above  all  the  doctors."  Melanch- 
thon never  was  ordained  to  the  minis- 
try, and  never  preached  from  the  pulpit, 
content,  like  Calvin,  to  be  a  lay  theologian. 
His  lectures  on  half  a  dozen  various  sub- 
jects were  thronged ;  he  is  said  to  have 
had  audiences  of  two  thousand,  including 
princes  and  other  noblemen.  But  it  was 
plain  living,  indeed,  that  was  combined 
with  his  high  thinking.  His  salary  even 
Luther  thought  too  small.  For  all  his 
books  he,  and  Luther  likewise,  received 
no  compensation  beyond  occasional  gifts. 
During  the  first  year  of  his  married  life 
he  was  too  poor  to  buy  a  dress  for  his 
wife.  ' 

From  his' favorite  studies  in  the  classics 
he  was  drawn  more  and  more  into  the 
field  of  theology  by  Luther's  urgency  and 
his  students'  interest.  The  Leipsic  dis- 
putation of  Luther  with  Eck  in  1520, 
which  he  attended  as  Luther's  friend, 
brought  him  into  a  collision  with  that 
brusque  champion,  in  which  he  bore  him- 
self characteristically.  Wishing  time  to 
consider  a  point  made  by  Eck,  he  said : 
"I  will  give  you  answer  to-morrow." 
"  There  is  no  merit  or  honor  in  that,"  re- 
torted Eck,  "if  you  cannot  answer  at 
once."  "  Doctor,"  he  replied,  "  I  seek  not 
my  own  glory  in  this  matter,  but  the  truth ; 
to-morrow,  if  God  will,  you  shall  hear 
me."  The  next  year  he  made  his  first 
great  contribution  to  the  Reformation, 
the  "  Loci  Communes  Rerum  Thcologi- 
carum  "  ("  General  Outlines  of  Theology," 
as  it  would  now  be  phrased),  a  work 
which  Erasmus  described  as  "a  wondrous 
army  in  order  of  battle  against  the  Phar- 
isaic tyranny  of  false  teachers;"  which 
Luther  lauded  as  immortal,  and  deserving 
of  almost  canonical  authority ;  which  the 
papal  party  thought  more  harmful  to  their 
cause  than  all  else  written  by  Lutherans. 
Calvin's  "Institutes,"  which  Catholics 
dubbed  "the  Koran  of  the  heretics,"  ap- 
peared in  its  first  brief  outline  fifteen 
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years  later — a  work  of  wider  influeace, 
because  Calvin  rather  than  Luther  ob- 
tained ascendency  in  English-speaking 
lands.  From  Melanchtbon's  architectural 
and  organizing  spirit,  as  Doroer  says, 
the  tru^  bom  in  Luther's  heart  received 
its  objective  form  and  the  stamp  of  valid- 
ity. From  Germany  it  passed  on  to 
foreign  lands.  In  Melanchthon's  lifetime 
it  went  through  at  least  hirty  editions, 
and  two  radical  revisions,  illustrating 
Melanchthon's  change  of  theological 
views,  of  which  there  will  be  more  to  say. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  two  original  and 
most  influential  treatises  of  Protestant 
theology  were  the  work  of  laymen. 

Melanchthon's  next  great  service  was  in 
the  preparation  of  the  German  Version  of 
the  Bible,  in  conjunction  with  Luther. 
To  Luther  it  owes  the  idiomatic  force  and 
beauty  of  its  style;  to  Melanchthon  its 
accuracy  as  a  version.  Dr.  Schaff  has 
finely  observed  that  to  Luther  the  Scrip- 
ture tongues  were  the  sword  of  the  Spirit ; 
to  Melanchthon,  the  swaddling-clothes  of 
the  Christ-child.  In  1526  he  became 
Professor  of  Theology  in  name,  as  he  had 
been  for  years  in  fact. 

In  personal  appearance  he  is  described 
as  small  and  thin,  with  a  large  head, 
rather  long  neck,  and  broad  chest,  a  high 
forehead  and  a  bright  blue  eye.  His 
health  was  never  strong.  Anxious  for 
better  care  of  this,  his  friends  persuaded 
him  to  marry.  His  union  in  1520  with 
Catherine  Krapp,  daughter  of  the  burgo- 
master of  Wittenberg,  proved  most  happy. 
He  spoke  of  his  home  as  ''  a  little  church 
of  God."  Two  sons  and  two  daughters 
were  born  to  him.  Rich  and  poor  alike 
resorted  to  his  house,  some  for  curiosity 
and  some  for  aid.  The  visitor  would 
sometimes  find  him  with  book  in  hand 
rocking  the  cradle.  By  methodical  habits 
and  incessant  industry  he  dispatched  a 
mass  of  work  whose  extant  results  in 
print  fill  twenty-four  large  volumes.  He 
restricted  himself  to  one  or,  at  the  most, 
two  meals  a  day.  At  table  he  indulged 
in  genial  talk  enlivened  with  gentle  jests. 
His  correspondence,  often  disquieting,  he 
would  not  read  till  morning,  lest  it  should 
banish  sleep.  Retiring  at  nine  o'clock, 
he  rose  at  two,  and  after  prayer  went  to 
his  study.  His  house  at  Wittenberg,  now 
the  property  of  the  Prussian  Government, 
'  is  a  three-story  building  bearing  the  in- 


scription :  "  Here  dwelt,  taught,  and  died 
Philip  Melanchthon." 

Melanchthon's  hopes  of  a  peaceful 
spread  of  the  reforming  interest  were 
dashed  by  the  Diet  of  Spires  in  1529, 
which  decreed  an  end  to  toleration.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  Protest^  which 
gave  to  the  reformers  their  distinctive 
name,  he  bore  a  leading  part  with  a  sad 
spirit.  To  friends  who  cheered  him  he 
answered  with  characteristic  sweetness: 
'*  If  I  had  no  anxieties,  I  should  lose  a 
powerful  incentive  to  prayer.  But  when 
cares  and  anxieties  impel  to  devotion,  the 
best  means  of  consolation,  a  religious 
mind  cannot  do  without  them."  He  now 
longed  for  retirement.  "Happy  they," 
he  exclaimed,  "who  abstain  from  public 
affairs."  But  the  next  year  it  was  he 
who  drafted  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
which  the  Protestant  party  addressed  to 
the  Emperor  as  the  statement  of  their 
belief.  It  was  studiously  irenic  in  tone. 
The  Catholics  themselves  were  surprised 
at  its  moderation.  Luther  found  fault 
with  it.  The  "  nails  and  lances  against 
the  papacy,"  with  which,  two  years  be- 
fore, he  had  sharpened  Melanchthon's 
book,  "Instruction  for  Pastors,"  were 
missing.  He  wrote  to  Melanchthon : 
"  Satan  is  well  aware  that  your  Softstep- 
per  {Leisetreterinn)  dissembles  the  arti- 
cles about  purgatory,  the  worship  of 
saints,  and  especially  about  the  Pope,  the 
antichrist."  It  was  with  anxiety  and 
tears  that  Melanchthon  wrote  the  Confes- 
sion thus  criticised.  In  him  the  spirit 
of  Christian  union  was  incarnate,  ever 
studying  how  nearly  he  might  close  with 
men  of  other  minds  in  consistency  of 
truth  and  with  a  good  conscience.  In 
this  spirit  he  endeavored,  though  in  vain, 
to  open  correspondence  with  the  Greek 
Church,  by  sending  a  copy  of  the  Confes- 
sion to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
In  the  same  spirit  he  subsequently  pre- 
pared a  modified  edition  of  the  Confes- 
sion (the  "  Variata  ").  His  object  in  this 
was  so  to  generalize  the  specific  state- 
ments of  the  Lutherans  to  which  Calvin- 
ists  objected,  that  the  impediments  to 
their  union  might  be  removed.  This, 
however,  did  not  result  The  "  Variata  " 
became  the  occasion  of  a  fierce  strife  in 
the  Lutheran  churches,  and  Melanch- 
thon's efforts  at  conciliation  brought  upon 
him  not  only  the  bitterest  of  his  troubles, 
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but  two  centuries  of  unjust  disparage- 
ment 

The  Augsburg  Confession,  supple- 
mented by  Melanchthon's  elaborate  de- 
fense of  it  the  next  year,  the  "Apology," 
still  reckoned  among  the  symbols  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  brought  him  at  the  age 
of  thirty^our  substantially  to  the  limit  of 
achieved  success.  The  remaining  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age,  equally  meritorious  in 
what  he  attempted,  were  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  defeat  of  his  efforts  for  a 
more  ethical  theology,  and  a  union  of 
his  fellow-Lutherans  with  their  Calvinist 
brethren.  The  Protestant  churches  begin 
to  see  now  that  it  ¥ras  more  creditable  to 
fall  with  Melanchthon  than  to  stand  with 
Luther. 

After  publishing  the  "Apology  "  in  1  S3 1 , 
Melanchthon — who  from  this  time  wrote 
his  name  "  Melanthon,"  as  easier  to  pro- 
nounce—devoted several  retired  years 
mainly  to  his  favorite  academic  studies. 
His  treatises  on  eUiics,  in  which  Aristotle 
was  his  master,  became  long-accepted 
text-books.  Hallam  pronounces  them 
"  more  clear,  elegant,  and  better  arranged 
than  those  of  Aristotle  himself  or  his 
commentators."  These  studies  revealed 
to  him  a  serious  ethical  defect  in  the 
theology  he  had  accepted  hitherto  with 
Luther,  and  accordingly  in  1 535  he  revised 
his  "  Loci  Communes,"  and  again  in  1 543. 

An  ethical  theology  had  been  made  im- 
possible by  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin,  which  wholly  denied  the  free- 
dom of  the  will.  Melanchthon  renounced 
this  view  as  a  Stoic  error,  and  taught  that 
man  has  the  power  of  freely  appropriating 
the  divine  grace ;  also  that,  while  a  man  is 
justified,  as  Luther  taught,  by  faith  alone, 
yet  is  he  not  justified  without  good  works, 
and  that  his  initial  act  of  faith  is  itself  an 
act  of  moral  worth.  This  straightway 
brought  upon  him  accusations  of  heresy, 
which  no  explanations  availed  to  silence. 
The  blind  rigor  into  which  his  opponents 
drove  appears  in  the  extreme  assertion 
of  Amsdorf,  in  1 559,  that  good  works  were 
dangerous  to  salvation.  The  division 
between  the  strict  Lutherans  and  the 
"  Philippists  "  on  this  ground  was  widened 
by  ano^r  breach  upon  the  doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  Lutheran  view  of  this  closely  ap- 
proximated to  the  Catholic,  which  holds 
that  the  bread  and  ^ine    are    changed 


(transubstantiated)  into  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  Luther  held  that  the 
real  body  and  blood  are  joined  (con- 
substantiated)  with  the  real  bread  and 
wine.  Calvin  held  to  a  real  spiritual 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  not 
a  physical  impartation  of  Christ,  discerned 
by  faith  alone.  To  this  view  Melanch- 
thon gradually  went  over.  "  There  has 
not  been  a  day  or  night  for  the  last  ten 
years,"  said  he,  "  that  I  did  not  meditate 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper." 
Calvin  publicly  announced  Melanchthon's 
agreement  with  him  in  this  point.  It  was 
a  sore  point  The  magical  rather  than  the 
ethical  conception  of  Uie  sacrament  holds 
in  Lutheran  Germany  till  this  day.  On 
this  ground  the  name  of  Calvinist  had 
become  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  says  Dr.  Schaff,  more 
hateful  in  Saxony  than  that  of  a  Jew  or 
a  Mohammedan. 

Although  Melanchthon,  trusting,  as  al- 
ways, to  time  and  the  gradual  leavening 
of  thought,  abstained  so  closely  from  ex- 
pression of  his  obnoxious  views  that  his 
exact  position  has  been  a  point  of  debate, 
his  sympathy  with  the  Calvinist  position 
could  not  be  hid.  His  relations  with 
Luther  became  seriously  strained,  but  the 
latter,  though  urged  to  break  with  him, 
declared  to  the  last  that  he  would  share 
his  heart  with  Melanchthon.  That  gentle 
spirit  had  thrown  a  spell  too  strong  to  be 
broken  over  Luther's  stormy  nature,  de- 
spite its  occasional  ebullition  in  such 
sayings  as  that  Melanchthon  ought  to  be 
banished.  But  he  to  whom  the  atmos- 
phere of  love  was  vital  wilted  in  the  cold. 
He  compared  himself  to  Prometheus 
bound  on  Mount  Caucasus.  Some  years 
later  he  spoke  of  Wittenberg  as  a  prison, 
and  seriously  thought  of  leaving  it  He 
^occasionally  complained  of  Luther's  con- 
tentiousness and  violence,  yet  admired 
him  to  the  end,  and  eulogized  him  at  his 
funeral  in  1 546  as  the  Elijah  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. 

Toward  the  Catholic  party  Melanchthgn 
steadfastly  displayed  the  same  conciliatory 
spirit  as  toward  his  Lutheran  critics.  He 
wrote,  in  1537,  that  if  the  Pope  would  tol- 
erate the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  he  would 
recognize  his  jurisdiction,  if  not  claimed 
as  a  divine  right  He  carried  his  con- 
cessions to  an  extreme  that  Calvin  fra- 
ternally rebuked  him  for  in  his  assent  to 
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the  Leipsic  Interim  in  1 548,  an  enactment 
of  the  Elector  Maurice,  canceled  in  1555, 
which  permitted  the  evangelical  doctrine, 
but  required  the  observance  of  the  Roman 
ritual,  including  images  in  the  churches 
and  most  of  the  canon  of  the  mass.  In 
this  Melanchthon  himself  admitted  he 
had  gone  too  far.  His  defense  was  that 
the  ceremonies  yielded  were  unessential, 
while  the  essentials  of  doctrine  were  main- 
tained, and  that  it  was  better  to  compro- 
mise for  a  time  {interim)  than  to  expose 
the  churches  and  the  Fatherland  to  dev- 
astation. But  this  raised  the  bitter  con- 
troversy about  the  adiaphora  ("things 
indifferent'^,  and  brought  still  further 
obloquy  upon  him  and  his  followers  as 
''knaves,  Samaritans,  Baalites." 

He  held  his  peace  toward  these  as- 
saults, saying  that  answers  irritated  rather 
than  pacified.  "It  is  a  new  form  of 
popery,"  said  he,  "  that  these  violent  per- 
sons wish  to  force  every  one  to  have  the 
same  opinion  as  themselves."  "If  my 
eyes  were  a  fountain  of  tears  as  rich  as  the 
Hbe,"  he  wrote,  "  I  could  not  sufficiently 
express  my  sorrow  over  the  divisions 
and  distress  of  Christians."  He  wrote  to 
a  Hamburg  pastor:  "We  are  .pleased  if 
you  admonish  and  correct  us  in  the  spirit 
of  love,  for  this  is  a  very  necessary  duty 
in  friendship,  and  much  more  in  affairs 
of  the  church.  But  we  entreat  you  to 
judge  us  leniently,  and  that  you  would 
not  condemn  old  friends  who  have  labored 
much  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
still  endure  the  greatest  conflicts,  as  we 
are  furiously  persecuted  with  many  false 
accusations.  We  do  not  reply  to  them, 
lest  hatred  and  discord  be  still  more  in- 
flamed in  these  sorrowful  times." 

Amid  these  fratricidal  quarrels,  which, 
as  Calvin  said,  made  "  a  jubilee  for  Pa- 
pists," and  turned  the  Lutheran  churches 
into  a  theater  of  civil  war,  Melanchthon's 
life  drew  to  its  saddened  close.  His  con- 
solatory thoughts  at  the  approach  of 
death  were  found  penciled  on  a  scrap  of 
paper:  "Thou  shalt  go  to  the  light,  Uiou 
shalt  learn  the  mysteries  thou  hast  not 
been  able  to  understand,  thou  shalt  be 
free  from  the  madness  of  theologians." 
His  last  wish  and  prayer  was  "that  the 
churches  might  be  of  one  mind  in  Christ" 
April  19,  1560,  he  breathed  his  last,  and 
his  mortal  part  was  laid  beside  Luther's 
in  the  Castle  Church  of  Wittenberg. 


Fitter  as  he  was  for  this  time  than  for 
that  time,  it  is  for  this  time  to  do  him  Uie 
justice  which  that  time  could  not — a  voice 
in  the  wilderness  as  he  was,  proclaiming 
to  hard  hearts  the  gospel  oi  peace.  He 
was  accused  of  timidity  and  weakness, 
but  a  few  years  before  his  death  he 
rushed  with  drawn  weapon  into  an  angry 
crowd  to  quell  a  timiult  With  him  it 
was  not  a  question  whether  a  stand 
should  be  made,  but  where  it  should 
be  made.  That  he  made  a  heroic  though 
quiet  stand  for  a  position  advanced  be- 
yond his  times,  his  later  tribulations 
show.  At  a  time  when  his  fellow-church- 
men  held,  as  the  Roman  Church  now 
holds,  that  diveigence  in  a  single  point 
from  church  doctrine  separates  from 
church  fellowship,  it  was  his  great  merit 
to  see  what  even  now  waits  for  all  to  see 
it,  that  no  tongue  of  man  can  adequately 
phrase  the  truth  of  God,  that  creeds  are 
symbols,  not  transcripts,  of  that  truth, 
that  theology  must  be  a  growing  science, 
and  can  grow  only  as  thought  is  free — so 
that  one  must  labor  not  for  an  excision 
but  for  the  comprehension  of  the  many 
schools  in  the  one  Church. 

One  does  not  forget  his  grave  fault  in 
consenting  to  the  bigamy  of  Philip  of 
Hesse,  his  approving  of  the  execution  of 
Servetus;  but  one  remembers  that  he 
shared  these  errors  with  his  fellow-re- 
foroiers.  His  own  failings  seem  to  be 
the  shadowy  projection'  of  his  virtues. 
He  tolerated  the  excesses  of  the  Zwickau 
"  prophets  "  at  Wittenberg,  while  Luther 
was  in  hiding,  till  Luther  had  to  come  in 
to  suppress  them,  but  it  was  in  fear  of 
quenching  the  Spirit.  He  conceded  to 
Rome  as  indififerent  things  not  indifferent, 
but  because  his  free  spirit  miscalculated 
the  safe  range  of  liber^  for  the  less  free. 
That  highest  range  of  charity  which  ap- 
pears in  the  tolerance  of  intolerance  none 
so  exemplified  as  he.  Pectus  tkeoiogum 
facit — "Heart  makes  the  true  divine." 
What  a  heart  was  his,  to  hold  captive  the 
fiery  Luther  and  the  austere  Calvin ! 
Hear  Calvin  exclaim,  after  Melanchthon's 
death:  "A  hundred  times  when,  weary 
with  labors  and  burdened  with  troubles, 
you  laid  your  head  familiarly  on  my 
bosom,  have  you  said,  O  Philip,  would  I 
might  die  on  this  bosom  I  I,  indeed,  a 
thousand  times  afterward  have  wished  it 
my  good  fortune  that  we  were  together." 
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Not  only  was  he  pre-eminent  as  the  theo- 
logical leader  of  the  Reformation,  and 
the  organizer  of  education.  Among  the 
reformers  his  is  conspicuously  the  his- 
torical and  judicial,  the  progressive,  cath- 
olic, unifying  spirit,  intent  on  the  ethical 
harmony  of  truth  and  life. 

It  was  not  for  lack  of  invitations  else- 
where that  he  stood  unflinchingly  to  his 
post  in  stormy  Wittenberg.  His  fame 
and  influence  spread  far.  Called  to 
other  German  cities,  to  France,  to  Den- 
mark, and  repeatedly  to  England,  where 
he  was  appointed  in  1553  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Cambridge,  he  abode  with  his 
own  people.  With  Cranmer  especially 
his  relations  were  close,  apd  his  impress 
remains  on  the  Articles  and  liturgy  of 


the  Church  of  England.  The  German 
churches,  whom  he  vainly  strove  to  unite, 
now  recognize  him  as  their  connecting 
link,  and  join  to  honor  him.  The  gen- 
eral unity  he  strove  for  will  be  realized, 
not,  as  he  expected,  in  a  common  formula, 
but  in  a  common  spirit ;  and  it  will  be 
his  spirit.  His  spirit,  both  independent 
and  mediating,  pleading  alike  for  liberty 
and  for  the  bond  of  charity,  has  revived 
in  our  time,  the  most  precious  survival  of 
that  period  of  conflict  Now  that  the 
eclipse  of  caliminy  has  passed  from  his 
name,  what  Luther  wrote  of  him  while 
that  eclipse  was  coming  on  deserves  to 
be  written  under  his  name  forever : 

"  The   whole    Christian    world    is  his 
debtorr 


The  Theology  of  an  Evolutionist 

VII. — Redemption  by  Evolution 
By  Lyman  Abbott 


WHAT  is  redemption?  What  do 
we  mean  by  this  word  which 
has.  come  now  to  be  a  theo- 
logical word,  but  in  its  original  was  not? 
Of  course  it  is  a  figure.  Practically  all 
theological  words  are  figures.  They  are 
metaphors.  Redemption  is  a  figure  de- 
rived from  captivity.  A  man  is  captured 
by  brigands  in  Italy.  He  is  carried 
off-  into  the  mountains  and  kept  there. 
Messages  are  sent  to  his  friends;  they 
must  raise  a  purse  of  money  and  send  to 
the  brigands ;  if  they  do  not,  the  man  will 
be  kept  a  captive  there,  or  he  will  be  put 
to  death.  The  friends  raise  money  and 
ransom  or  redeem  the  captive  from  the 
brigands  and  set  him  free,  and  then  he 
returns  to  his  home  and  his  friends  again. 
He  has  been  bought  with  a  price ;  he  has 
been  redeemed.  This  figure  has  been 
employed  by  the  Bible  to  illustrate  one 
phase  of  "  God's  way  of  doing  things." 
God  redeems  the  human  race.  The  ques- 
tion whether  the  payment  of  a  price,  the 
rendering  of  a  sacrifice,  is  consistent  with 
evolution,  is  a  question  to  be  considered 
hereafter.  In  this  article  I  simply  wish 
to  lay  open  before  the  reader  the  evolu- 
tionary conception  of  redemption.  The 
question  to  be  considered  is  not,  Is  the 
doctrine  of  redemption,  as  stated  in  the 


New  Testament,  a  scientific  doctrine?  for 
the  Bible  does  not  deal  with  science. 
The  Bible  is  a  book  written,  for  the  most 
part,  by  poets  and  prophets,  and  the  very 
word  redemption  is  a  poetic  figure.  The 
question  is  whether,  in  an  evolutionary 
conception  of  life,  as  a  growth,  there  is 
anything  that  justifies  this  figure,  any 
analogue  in  that  life,  anything  to  which 
that  figure  may  legitimately  and  properly 
be  applied. 

In  the  Biblical  representations  there 
are  three  kinds  of  brigands  from  which 
we  are  redeemed.  We  are  said  to  be 
redeemed  from  the  flesh,  or  the  body,  or 
the  sinful  flesh;  we  are  said  to  be  re- 
deemed from  our  iniquities  or  transgres- 
sions ;  and  we  are  said  to  be  redeemed 
from  the  hand  of  our  enemies.  Is  there 
anything  in  evolution,  anything  in  the 
gradual  development  of  man  by  regular 
processes  from  lower  to  higher  stages  of 
moral  development,  by  forces  resident 
within  the  men  themselves,  that  justifies 
the  figure  of  redemption,  from  the  body, 
from  iniquity,  from  enemies  ? 

Evolution  believes  that  man  is  emerging 
from  an  animal  condition.  The  body  is 
the  animal  out  of  which  he  is  eventually 
to  be  developed.  The  animal  still  clings 
to  him.     It  is  at  pnc^  a  help  and  a  hu;- 
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drance.  It  is  a  help  to  his  spiritual  de- 
velopment because  it  is  a  hindrance,  and 
because  the  spiritual  development  comes 
by  battle,  and  in  no  other  way.  There 
is  no  possible  way  by  which  a  man  can 
acquire  temperance  imless  he  has  appe- 
tites to  be  subdued ;  no  way  by  which  he 
can  acquire  self-control,  unless  he  has 
animal  passions  to  be  controlled ;  no  way 
by  which  he  can  acquire  courage,  unless 
he  has  timidity  to  be  overcome.  There 
must  be  the  temptation  within  as  well  as 
the  moral  nature  within,  or  the  moral 
nattire  cannot  be  developed,  for  it  is  de- 
veloped only  by  conflict  with  the  tempta- 
tion. First  of  all,  then,  man  is  an  emerg- 
ing and  developing  being,  drawn  out 
from,  lifted  up  from,  a  lower  animal  con- 
dition. He  is  in  battle  with  his  own 
body.  He  is  like  the  butterfly  emerging 
from  the  chrysalis  ;  like  the  bird  pecking 
its  way  out  of  the  shell;  like  the  seed 
breaking  its  husk  and  emerging  from  the 
ground.  The  seed  is  in  captivity  to  the 
ground,  and  must  be  emancipated;  the 
bird  is  in  captivity  to  the  shell,  and  must 
be  freed  from  its  imprisonment ;  the  in- 
sect is  in  captivity  to  the  chrysalis,  and 
must  break  from  its  prison-house.  And 
as  the  plant  is  not  a  plant  until  it  has 
broken  away  from  the  soil  and  come  into 
the  sunlight,  as  the  bird  is  not  a  bird 
until  it  has  broken  out  of  the  shell  and 
come  into  the  air,  as  the  butterfly  is  not 
a  butterfly  until  it  has  escaped  from  the 
chrysalis,  so  not  until  the  man  has  broken 
away  from  the  animal  and  come  out  of 
it  and  conquered  it  and  subdued  it  is  he 
truly  a  man.  Paul,  in  the  seventh  of 
Romans,  cries  out,  **Who  shall  deliver 
me  from  this  body  of  death  ?"  The  flgure 
is  drawn  from  an  ancient  time  when  the 
captive  was  chained  to  the  soldier  who 
guarded  him.  The  man  is  chained  to  his 
own  animal  appetites ;  bound  to  his  own 
fleshly  nature ;  fastened  to  a  corpse ;  and 
he  is  to  be  redeemed  from  that  corpse 
and  delivered  from  it.  The  evolution  of 
the  spirit  is  itself  redemption  from  the 
flesh. 

This  redemption  is  like  evolution,  first, 
in  that  it  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
a  power  working  within.  It  Ms  not  by 
asceticism;  not  by  starving  the  body; 
not  by  making  it  a  poorer,  a  weaker,  a 
feebler  body ;  not  by  less  body,  but  by  a 
stronger   spiritual    nature.     The  power 


that  is  to  redeem  him  must  be  a  power 
working  within,  not  without.  The  bird 
must  peck  its  own  way  through  the 
shell ;  the  seed  must  break  its  own  way 
through  the  soil ;  the  butterfly  must  push 
its  own  way 'through  the  chrysalis.  If 
you  break  the  shell  before  the  bird  is 
ready  to  be  hatched,  it  will  be  but  a  dead 
bird.  So  the  soul  must  have  within  ^ 
itself  the  power  of  its  own  deliverance. 
It  is  Christ  t'n  us  who  is  the  hope  of  our 
glory. 

We  are  redeemed  also,  according  to 
Scripture,  from  our  transgressions  and  our 
sins.  We  have  inherited  them  from  the 
past;  they  are  an  inheritance.  Or  we 
have  taken  them  upon  ourselves  by  our 
own  habits;  we  have  surrendered  our- 
selves to  bondage.  And  now  we  are 
struggling  to  escape  from  this  captivity. 
We  must  be  redeemed  from  it ;  must  be 
set  free ;  and  we  must  be  set  free  from  this 
sin  by  a  power  within  ourselves.  We  con- 
tinually try  some  easier  and  shorter  way, 
and  never  succeed.  We  think  if  we  can 
only  take  the  temptation  away  from  men, 
men  will  be  virtuous.  We  are  mistaken. 
Men  are  made  virtuous  by  confronting 
temptation.  ,  The  mother  who  tries  to 
keep  her  child  away  from  all  temptation 
simply  prepares  the  boy  for  a  terrible  fall 
when  he  gets  old  enough  to  leave  the 
home.  It  is  not  by  taking  away  the 
bonds,  it  is  by  giving  strength  to  the 
man  that  he  may  break  the  bonds, 
that  he  is  redeemed.  Every  man  is  like 
a  Samson  bound  by  his  enemies,  and  he 
must  acquire  the  strength  within  himself 
to  break  them.  God  does  not  break  them, 
he  gives  us  strength  to  break  them.  He 
does  not  set  free  this  man,  caught  by 
brigands,  and  leave  him  in  the  Alps  to  be 
caught  by  some  other  brigands.  He  puts 
in  his  hand  a  musket,  and  says  to  him, 
"  Fight  your  way  to  liberty."  The  power 
of  redemption  is  the  power  of  God  in  the 
soul.  The  evolutionary  conception  of  re- 
ligion differs  from  the  old  theology  radi- 
cally in  this  respect  The  old  theology — 
not,  indeed,  all  old  theologians,  for  the  so- 
called  new  theology  is,  as  Dr.  A.  V.  G. 
Allen  has  clearly  shown,  as  old  as  the  old 
theology — but  what  is  currently  called  the 
old  theology,  regarded  redemption  as  some- 
thing done  for  man  in  heaven  outside  of 
him ;  the  new  or  evolutionary  theology 
regards  redemption  as  something  done 
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for  man  within  him.  The  one  is  what 
philosophers  call  objective ;  the  other  is 
what  philosophers  call  subjective.  Re- 
demption is  vfTOught/or  man  by  the  spirit 
oC  God  in  man,  making  a  man  of  him  and 
giving  him  power  to  be  master  over  him- 
self. The  control  wrought  by  redemption 
is  j^^  control. 

We  are  redeemed,  in  the  third  place, 
from  our  enemies.  For  we  are  in  an 
enemy's  country.  That  which  binds  us 
is  not  merely  the  animal  from  which  we 
are  emeiging,  not  merely  the  temptations 
which  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves 
by  our  own  habits  or  which  have  been 
imposed  upon  us  by  our  inheritance,  but 
our  companions  and  the  life  that  is  about 
us.  And  this  redemption  also  must  be  a 
power  working  within.  How  shall  the 
city  and  the  State  and  the  Nation  be  re- 
deemed from  corrupt  politicians?  Can 
any  foreign  forces  do  it  ?  Can  any  Czar, 
any  Emperor,  any  army  from  without? 
It  is  only  by  a  power  working  from  with- 
in. If  our  great  cities  cannot  redeem 
themselves  from  corrupt  politicians,  then 
their  fate  is  sealed.  For,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  it  is  manhood  that  is 
wanted,  and  manhood  is  not  accomplished 
by  striking  the  chains  from  men's  wrists, 
and  leaving  them  to  be  reduced  to  bond- 
age again  by  the  same  evil  forces  that 
enslaved  them  before.  We  have  not 
redeemed  the  African  race  when  we  have 
signed  the  emancipation  proclamation; 
we  must  follow  it  up  with  educative  and 
religious  influences,  with  the  sch(k)l  and 
the  church.  It  is  not  enough  to  give  the 
negro  the  ballot;  he  must  be  made  a 
man ;  out  of  the  manhood  will  grow  citi- 
zenship. 

This  is  characteristic  of  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  from  first  to  last :  the  life  must 
work  from  within  outward,  not  from 
without  inward.  It  is  only  as  God  works 
in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleas- 
ure that  any  man  is  saved ;  only  as  the 
man  takes  into  himself  the  vital  forces, 
only  as  society  takes  into  itself  the  vital 
forces.  No  transaction  wrought  i  n  heaven 
will  redeem  either  the  race  or  the  individ- 
ual. Whatever  is  planned  in  heaven 
must  be  wrought  out  in  the  soul  of  man. 
The  sun  can  never  bring  a  bud  to  blossom 
or  a  seed  to  growth,  except  as  the  rays  of 
the  sun  come  to  the  earth  and  put  the  life 
into  the   seed  and  into  the  bud.     This 


is  one  truth,  then,  that  redemption  by 
evolution  holds:  That  the  redemptive 
force  is  a  force  within.  It  is  God  in 
humanity;  it  is  God  in  the  individual 
soul ;  it  is  God  intoning  the  conscience  ; 
it  is  God  clarifying  the  faith ;  it  is  God 
strengthening  the  will ;  it  is  God  making 
the  man  a  man ;  and  only  as  the  man  takes 
God  and  is  made  a  man  can  he  be  re- 
deemed. 

The  second  element  in  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  is  that  it  is  a  development  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  stage.  Evolution 
does  not  believe  in  going  backward.  It 
always  has  its  face  toward  the  future. 
The  doctrine  of  evolution  is  that  the  world 
grows ;  that  God's  way  of  doing  things  is 
by  development  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
stage.  Evolution  does  know,  indeed,  con- 
ditions in  which  there  is  no  growth,  but 
that  it  calls  arrested  development.  It 
knows  conditions  of  things  in  which  there 
is  a  falling  back  into  the  conditions  out 
of  which  emergence  has  taken  place,  but 
that  it  calls  degeneracy.  Evolution  is 
not  restoration.  John  Milton,  having  told 
the  story  of  the  fall  in  "  Paradise  Lost," 
wrote  "  Paradise  Regained,"  and  thus  he 
interpreted  the  doctrine  of  redemption  : 
I,  who  erewhile  the  happy  garden  sang 
By  one  man's  disobedience  lost,  now  sing 
Recovered  paradise  to  all  mankind, 

And  Eden  raided  in  the  waste  wilderness. 

To  some  extent  at  least  the  old  theology 
so  conceived  redemption.  Man  sinned 
and  fell  in  Eden.  Redemption  is  to  re- 
cover him  and  put  him  back  into  the 
condition  from  which  he  fell.  Evolution 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  that  theory; 
with  the  hypothesis  that  man  was  perfect, 
that  he  fell,  and  that  he  is  to  be  put  back 
into  the  perfect  condition  from  which  he 
fell.  That  is  not  evolutionary.  Nor  can 
I  reconcile  it  with  the  Bible.  I  cannot 
find,  from  cover  to  cover  in  the  Bible 
the  suggestion  that  man  is  to  be  put  back 
again,  that  he  is  to  be  restored  to  Eden. 

The  Bible  always  anticipates  something 
higher,  larger,  nobler  than  was  ever  known 
in  the  past.  When  Abraham  goes  out  of 
the  land  of  paganism  to  a  land  he  knows 
not  what,  he  is  not  called  back  to  Eden. 
When  Moses  calls  the  children  of  Israel 
out  of  the  land  of  Goshen  into  the  Prom- 
ised Land,  it  is  to  a  new  land  that  is  to 
be  opened  up  to  them ;  their  looking  back 
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i9  continually  reprobated  and  condemned. 
When  the  prophecy  is  given  to  David 
that  out  of  him  shsdl  come  a  king,  it  is 
not  a  king  that  shall  put  Eden  back  again, 
or  David  or  his  ancestry  back  in  Eden,  it 
is  a  new  king  to  sit  on  a  new  throne,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  kingdom. 
When  the  exiles  are  called  out  of  Babylon, 
it  is  not  with  any  conception  that  Uie  old 
condition  of  things  is  to  be  restored ;  it  is 
not  to  a  kingdom  of  David,  not  to  a  king- 
dom of  Solomon,  it  is  not  to  a  glory 
that  is  gone,  it  is  to  a  new  and  larger 
g^ory  vdien  "Gentiles  shall  come  to 
thy  light,  and  the  nations  to  thy  rising." 
Mlien  Christ  comes,  he  never  bids  his 
disciples  look  back  for  the  golden 
age.  He  tells  them  of  a  kingdom  to 
come,  not  of  a  kingdom  that  has  been. 
He  tells  them  that  greater  works  than 
he  has  done  his  disciples  shaU  do ;  the 
future  has  more  for  them  than  the  past. 
He  cannot  tell  them  all  things,  but  the 
Spirit  will  come,  and  will  teach  them  all 
things.  Paul  never  suggests  that  the 
race  is  to  go  back  to  Eden,  to  Isaiah,  to 
David,  to  Moses.  His  call  is  toward  a 
nobler  future.  "  Foigetting  those  things 
which  are  behind,"  he  cries,  *'  and  reach- 
ing forth  unto  those  things  which  are 
bebre,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the 
prize  of  the  upward  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus."  Finally,  the  last  book  of 
the  Bible  is  a  prophetic  book ;  its  look  is 
toward  the  future ;  the  garden  it  portrays 
is  not  the  garden  of  Eden.  In  this  gar- 
den of  the  Apocalypse  the  very  leaves  are 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations,  and  the 
fruit  is  of  many  kinds,  yielded  every 
month,  and  all  freely  to  be  plucked ;  and 
alongside  this  garden  is  the  great  city,  the 
New  Jerusalem — the  fruit  of  centuries  of 
Christian  civilization. 

The  redemption,  then,  by  evolution  cor- 
responds with  the  redemption  described 
in  the  Bible.  Neither  proposes  to  restore 
the  past ;  both  propose  to  push  forward 
to  the  future.  We  cannot  go  back  politi- 
cally. It  is  idle  for  Carlyle  and  Ruskin 
to  lament  the  days  of  feudalism  and  call 
on  us  to  go  back  to  hero-worship.  Out 
of  the  past  a  better  present  has  been 
evolved,  and  out  of  the  present  a  nobler 
future  is  to  be  evolved.  We  cannot  go 
back  politically  to  Jefferson's  democracy, 
or  Hamihon's  conservatism.  If  Hamilton 
were  here  to-day,  he  would  not  be  the 


Hamilton  he  once^was,  II  Jefferson  were 
here  to-day,  he  would  not  be  the  Jefferson 
he  once  was.  The  futiure  has  more  for 
this^  country  than  the  past  ever  had,  and 
the  nation  must  press  forward  to  the  fu- 
ture, not  turn  lamentingly  back  to  the  past 

We  cannot  go  back  intellectually.  We 
are  not  to  go  back  to  the  creeds  of 
the  past:  not  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
not  to  the  fourth  century.  God  has  been 
keeping  his  children  at  school  for  eighteen 
centuries.  They  ought  to  know  more 
after  eighteen  centuries  of  education  than 
they  did  in  the  first  century.  And  they 
do.  We  are  more  competent  to  creite  a 
system  of  theok^  to-day  than  they  were 
who  made  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith;  more  competent  than  they  were 
who  made  the  Nicene  Creed.  Many  are 
they  who  lament  the  childlike  faith  of  the 
past.  We  never  can  have  the  childlike 
faUh  of  the  past,  and  we  are  not  to  wish 
for  it.  We  are  to  wish  for  th^  manhood 
faith 'of  the  future:  not  the  unshaken 
faith  of  the  babe — the  shaken  ^ith  of  the 
man ;  not  the  litde  oakling  which  is  put- 
ting its  leaves  above  the  ground — the  great 
strong  oak  that  has  breasted  the  storms 
and  nm  its  roots  down  deep,  because  the 
storm  has  beat  upon  it  We  ought  to  be 
more  devout  because  of  Robert  IngersoU. 
Not  because  he  is  an  educator  in  devo- 
tion, but  because  the  shaken  faith  should 
be  stronger  than  the  unshaken,  and  we 
should  have  our  roots  so  laying  hold  of 
God  Almighty  that  blasts  of  tempestuous 
doubt  shall  only  make  them  take  a 
stronger  hold. 

As  oiganically  and  socially  aSd  intel- 
lectually, so  spiritually  we  are  to  move 
forward.  Progress  is  not  toward  inno- 
cence. Innocence  once  lost  cannot  be 
recovered.  Spiritual  progress  is  from 
innocence  through  temptation  to  virtue. 
I  do  not  say  that  a  man  may  not  at- 
tain virtue  and  retain  innocence.  He 
may.  I  do  not  say  that  sin  is  a  help  to 
virtue.  It  is  an  obstacle.  But  no  man 
can  attain  virtue  without  temptation,  and 
it  is  said  of  Christ  himself  that  he  was 
made  perfect  in  that  he  suffered  and  was 
tempted.  The  struggle  is  essential  to  the 
victory,  and  the  victory  lies  in  the  future. 
Out  of  the  condition  of  innocence,  when 
we  had  not  sinned  because  we  had  not 
been  tempted,  we  are  carried  by  success- 
ive stages  forward,  if  we  are  true  to  our- 
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selves  and  to  our  education  and  to  our 
opportunity,  to  the  manhood  which  mas- 
ters temptation  and  is  by  it  made  strong. 

What  is  true  of  the  State,  the  Church, 
the  individual,  is  true  of  the  race.  Men 
ask  concerning  the  world,  '*  Is  it  worse 
or  better?"  It  is  both.  The  drunken- 
ness of  to-day,  since  the  invention  of 
disdlled  liquors,  is  worse  than  the  drunk- 
enness in  ancient  Rome.  They  did  not 
know  delirium  tremens;  and  we  do. 
When  men  learned  to  write,  they  ac- 
quired a  new  method  of  fraud — ^forgery. 
With  banks  and  credit  systems  came  in 
the  possibility  of  defalcation ;  with  sci- 
ence, explosives  and  dynamite.  The  pub- 
lic school  makes  some  men  better,  some 
men  worse.  Power  used  for  virtue  is 
good,  used  for  vice  is  evil — and  develop- 
ment is  power.  The  temptations  of  life 
are  far  greater  in  this  nineteenth  century 
than  they  were  in  the  sixteenth  or  the 
first.  The  temptations  the  adult  man  has 
to  meet  with  in  society,  in  business,  in 
the  family,  are' far  greater  than  the  temp- 
tations which  assailed  him  when  a  little 
child  four  or  five  years  old,  protected  by 
his  mother.  The  passage  of  life  is  from 
innocence  through  temptation  to  virtue, 
and  every  new  virtue  acquired  is  only 
preliminary  to  a  new  battle  to  be  begun. 

This  is  redemption — the  development 


of  the  whole  man.  In  it  we  come,  through 
all  the  conflict  of  life,  unto  a  perfect  man- 
hood in  Christ  Jesus,  into  clearness  of 
vision,  largeness  of  knowledge,  strength 
of  will.  Redemption  makes  the  very 
enemies  of  spiritual  life  instruments  cHE 
spiritual  life.  Redeemed  we  become  con- 
querors ;  nor  is  that  all :  *'  more  than  con- 
querors." More  than  a  conqueror  ?  How 
is  that  possible  ?  Napoleon,  landing  on 
the  shores  of  France  from  Elba,  met 
successive  detachments  of  Bourbon  troops 
sent  out  to  capture  him,  and  detachment 
after  detachment,  as  they  came  to  him, 
swept  round  to  his  rear  and  swelled  his 
ranks  to  give  him  victory.  He  was  more 
than  conqueror.  This  is  what  redemp- 
tion, or  evolution — one  term  is  theological, 
the  other  is  scientific— does  for  man.  In 
redemption,  in  spiritual  evolution,  the 
machine  and  the  corrupt  politicians  be- 
come the  instruments  of  our  victory ;  the 
purer  state  is  achieved  by  the  battle  with 
corrupt  forces.  The  temptations  that 
assail  us  become  forces  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  manhood;  the  chisel  that 
strikes  against  us  perfects  the  image  of 
the  Christ  in  us.  The  cohorts  of  evil 
are  converted  into  the  recruits  of  virtue, 
and  by  temptation  we  conquer  a  virtue 
that  is  immeasurably  sublimer  than  inno- 
cence. 


The  Postal  Deficit  and  the  Loud  Bill 

By  James  L.  Cowles  * 


IN  his^opening  speech  in  behalf  of  his 
bill,  the  Chairman  of  the  Post-Office 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives spoke  as  follows:  "We  all 
admit  that  this  country  is  to-day  in  an 
unfortunate  condition  financially.  While 
perhaps  we  may  not  all  agree  as  to  the 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  the  existing  evil, 
we  do  all  admit  that,  from  a  financial 
standpoint,  this  country  is  in  an  unfortu- 
nate position.  Now,  this  bill  presents  to 
this  body  the  opportunity  to  relieve  the 
country  from  a  deficiency  of  $10,000,000 
already  existing  in  the  service  of  the 
Post-Office  Department,  and  to  give  to 
it  in  addition  a  revenue  of  $10,000,000 
more.     At  the  lowest  calculation  there  is 

I  Author  of  ^  A  General  Freight  and  Passenger  Post" 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York). 


involved  in  this  bill  a  saving  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  $20,000,000  per  annum,  and 
if  we  may  take  the  figures  of  Postmaster- 
General  Wanamaker,  if  we  may  take  his 
estimate  made  in  1892,  we  must  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  iniquit}'  (the  car- 
riage of  second-class  matter  in  the  mails) 
— I  will  term  it  an  iniquity — costs  our 
people  more  than  $40,000,000  annually." 
Now,  I  heartily  sympathize  with  every 
effort  made  by  our  public  servants  at 
Washington  to  so  reduce  illegitimate  ex- 
penditures and  to  so  increase  legitimate 
revenues  that  our  National  Government, 
the  greatest  of  our  public  business  cor- 
porations, may  always  be  in  a  sound 
financial  condition.  Whatever  may  be 
the  needs  of  the  Government,  however,  I 
hope  that  the  Post-Office,  the  greatest  of 
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our  public  services,  will  never  degenerate 
into  an  engine  of  taxation  to  be  run  on  the 
principle  of  "  what  the  traffic  will  bear." 
The  common  interest  clearly  demands 
that  our  postal  rates  shall  never  more 
than  suffice  to  pay  to  the  Government 
the  cost  of  the  service  which  it  renders 
to  tiie  individual. 

Mr.  Loud's  desire  to  reform  abuses  in 
our  postal  business  is  most  commendable, 
but  in  this  particular  instance  the  evil 
may  be  far  better  met,  I  think,  by  extend- 
ing to  all  the  privileges  now  granted  to 
a  few,  than  by  restricting  those  privileges 
within  narrower  limits.  The  exigencies 
of  the  situation  demand  a  far  more  rad- 
ical reform  in  the  management  of  the 
Post-Office  than  that  contemplated  in -the 
bill  now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

The  postal  deficit  is  not  due  to  the 
cent  a  pound  rate  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  postage  on  paper-covered  books 
and  on  returned  newspapers,  but  to  the 
eight  cents  a  pound  tax  levied  by  rail- 
way managers  for  a  service  that  would 
jrield  them  a  handsome  profit  at  one-half 
a  cent  a  pound. 

The  report  of  Postmaster-General  Wan- 
amaker,  of  1889,  page  90,  makes  the 
average  carriage  of  a  piece  of  postal  mat- 
ter to  be  442  miles ;  10.4  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  oi  the  mails  is  carried  but  twenty- 
five  miles ;  24.7  per  cent,  goes,  on  an 
average,  125  miles;  24.4  per  cent,  travels 
350  miles;  23.3  per  cent,  is  carried  750 
miles;  and  but  17.1  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  mails  is  carried  an  average  of  1,500 
miles.  Nearly  sixty  per  cent,  of  our  mail- 
bags  travel  within  zones  of  350  miles, 
and  the  proportion  of  short-distance  ex- 
changes of  heavy  matter  would  undoubt- 
edly be  much  greater  were  not  the  Gov- 
ernment underbid  by  the  express  com- 
panies in  this  business.  "Within  a 
radius  (within  zones)  of  five  hundred 
miles,"  says  Mr.  Loud,  "  the  express  com- 
panies to-day  are  carrying  the  matter 
(domicile  to  domicile)  for  a  fraction  under 
a  cent  a  pound.  Beyond  the  radius  of 
500  miles  they  dump  it  all  on  the  United 
States  Government  for  transportation." 

It  is  true  that  the  record  on  which  Mr. 
Wanamaker  based  his  figures  did  not  in- 
clude second-class  matter ;  it  is  also  true 
that  the  average  distance  traversed  by 
third  and  fourth  class  matter  was  558  and 
599  miles  respectively;   but,   since  the 


short  hauls  are  taken  by  the  express  com- 
panies, this  is  not  wonderful.  If  the  same 
conditions  prevail  elsewhere  that  prevail  in 
Connecticut,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  ex- 
press companies  make  their  short-haul 
rates  on  State  publications  just  enough 
below  the  postal  rates  to  get  the  business. 
I  shall  show  a  little  later  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment paid  no  more  to  the  railroads 
than  do  the  express  companies,  it  would 
be  a  very  profitable  business  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  its  second,  third,  and 
fourth  class  matter  any  distance  for  one  cent 
a  pound,  and  there  would  be  a  correspond- 
ing saving  to  both  our  State  governments 
and  to  individuals. 

In  any  case,  it  is  safe  to  assume  442  miles 
as  the  average  haul  of  postal  matter  at  pres- 
ent ;  and  if  the  Government  received,  at 
the  hands  of  our  railway  rulers,  the  same 
treatment  as  the  express  companies,  the 
average  haul  for  all  classes  of  postal  mat- 
ter would  undoubtedly  fall  to  diat  of  let- 
ters, 386  miles. 

Taking,  then,  442  miles,  the  distance 
from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  as  the  average 
haul  of  a  mail-bag  (the  average  run  of  a 
postal  car  in  1894  was  but  170  miles),  we 
find  that  the  rs^roads  tax  the  Government 
$160  a  ton  for  a  haul  that,  in  the  days' of 
the  ox-cart,  cost  private  individuals  but 
one  hundred  dollars. 

To  the  possible  criticism  that  the  sav- 
ing of  time  ought  to  be  considered,  I  reply 
that  this  is  a  matter,  not  of  the  value  of 
the  service  of  the  railroads,  but  of  the  cost 
of  that  service,  and  I  contend  that  our 
railways  charge  the  Government,  for  the 
transportation  of  postal  matter,  full  six- 
teen times  the  cost  of  the  service  rendered. 
In  proof  of  this  statement  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing evidence : 

It  is  a  matter  of  court  record  that  the 
Texas  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroads  carry  foreign  hats  and  caps, 
boots  and  shoes,  cashmere  and  laces,  cut- 
lery and  ordinary  hardware,  from  New 
Orleans  to  San  Francisco  for  eight-tenths 
of  a  cent  a  pound,  and  the  business  has 
proved  so  profitable  that,  after  years  of 
litigation,  they  have  at  last  secured  a  de- 
cree from  the  Supreme  Court  declaring  it 
lawful,  and  also  declaring  it  lawful  for 
them  to  levy  three  or  four  times  as  heavy 
a  transport  tax  for  the  same  service  ren- 
dered to  native-made  goods  of  the  same 
description,     Now,  if  it  is  profitable  for 
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our  railroads  to  carry  these  foreign-made 
goods  across  the  continent  for  eight- 
tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  am  I  not  justi- 
fied in  my  contention  that  it  would  be 
profitable  to  haul  our  own  mail-bags  aver- 
age distances  of  442  miles  for  one-half 
cent  a  pound  ? 

But  we  will  come  closer  home.  Twenty- 
five  of  my  little  books,  "A  General 
Freight  and  Passenger  Post,"  came  to  me 
the  other  day  from  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  of  New  York,  and  the  express, 
domicile  to  domicile,  was  but  thirty-five 
cents — less  than  three  cents  a  pound,  less 
than  one  and  one-half  cents  a  volume. 

It  costs  nine  cents  to  send  off  a  single 
volume  through  the  post-office,  and  as  I 
am  expecting  to  distribute  a  great  many 
of  these  little  messengers  of  good  tidings, 
I  concluded  that  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  ascertain  the  regular  express  rates 
from  New  York  throughout  the  country. 
I  therefore  wrote  to  Adams  Express 
Company,  and  they  kindly  sent  me  one 
of  their  regular  merchandise  rate-books. 

Imagine  my  surprise  on  finding  that,  in 
packages  of  sixty  pounds  and  upwards, 
the  regular  express  rate  from  New  York 
to  New  Haven  is  but  one-half  a  cent  a 
pound,  while  from  New  York  to  Boston 
the  rate,  in  packages  of  seventy-five 
pounds  and  upwards,  is  but  one  cent  a 
pound.  From  New  York  to  Philadelphia 
the  rate,  in  packages  of  seventy  pounds 
and  upwards,  is  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a 
pound ;  in  parcels  of  a  hundred  pounds 
and  upwards,  the  rate  to  Cleveland  is 
one  and  one-half  cents  a  pound ;  to  Cin- 
cinnati, two  cents ;  to  Detroit,  two  cents ; 
to  Chicago,  two  and  one-half  cents ;  to 
New  Orleans,  five  cents,  etc.,  etc.  From 
New  York  to  Elizabeth,  Newark,  Rah- 
way,  and  other  places  in  New  Jersey,  the 
rate  on  packages  of  seventy-five  pounds 
and  above  is  four-tenths  of  a  cent  a 
pound,  while  between  New  York  and 
Jersey  City  the  charge  is  but  twenty-five 
cents  a  hundred,  these  rates  in  all  cases 
being  from  domicile  to  domicile.  Re- 
member, too,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Loud, 
that  within  zones  of  five  hundred  miles 
he  express  rate  is  a  fraction  under  one 
cent  a  pound. 

Now,  how  much  more  than  one-half  a 
cent  a  pound  do  the  express  companies 
pay  the  railroads  for  their  share  in  this 
service  ? 


And  why  should  the  Government  pay 
the  railroads  any  more  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  its  maU-bags  than  the  express 
companies  pay  for  a  much  greater  ser- 
vice? 

A  reduction  in  transportation  rates  to 
one-half  a  cent  a  pound  would  save  to  the 
Government  full  $45,000,000  a  year,  and 
would  enable  it  to  extend  the  cent  a 
pound  rate  to  all  classes  of  products,  and 
yet  with  a  profit  to  the  Government. 

For  what  the  express  companies  do 
with  a  profit  the  post-office  can  do  with 
a  profit 

If  this  evidence  from  the  express  busi- 
ness fails  to  be  convincing,  then  please 
note  the  following,  and  please  observe 
that  these  facts  are  of  court  record : 
Thousands  of  milk-cans  are  brought 
every  day  to  New  York,  forty-quart  cans 
weighing,  when  filled,  about  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  with  them  other  thousands 
of  crates  each  holding  twelve  quart  bot- 
tles of  milk  or  cream,  the  crates  weigh- 
ing, when  the  bottles  are  filled,  about 
seventy  pounds,  and  these  cans  and 
crates  are  returned,  empty,  distances  up  to 
396  miles.  On  a  can  of  cream  the  charge 
is  one-half  a  cent  a  pound ;  on  a  hundred- 
pound  can  of  milk  the  transport  tax  is  a 
little  less  than  one-third  of  a  cent  a 
pound.  When  the  cream  is  carried  in 
bottles — seventy-pound  crates — ^the  tax  is 
less  than  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound, 
and  when  the  bottles  contain  roUk  ^ 
rate  is  less  than  one-sixth  of  a  cent  a 
pound. 

These  rates,  please  remember,  include 
the  return  of  the  empty  cans  and  crates 
of  bottles  free.  The  zone  within  which 
these  rates  prevailed  a  year  ago  covered 
a  distance  of  330  miles.  It-  is  reported 
to  cover  396  miles  to-day ;  and  I  heard 
George  R.  Blanchard,  of  the  Joint  Traffic 
Association,  testify,  before  Uie  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  last  winter,  in 
favor  of  their  extension  for  distances  up 
to  one  thousand  miles.  The  counsel  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western 
Railroad  went  very  much  further  than 
Mr.  Blanchard,  however,  and  pleaded  in 
favor  of  the  extension  of  these  rates  up 
to  any  distance  within  which  the  milk 
could  be  brought  to  market  in  fit  condi- 
tion for  use,  saying  that  "  the  cost  of  the 
service  was  in  no  real  sense  dependent 
on  the  length  of  the  haul."    Yes ;  and 
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tjiese  learned  counsel  admitted  that  these 
rates,  on  trains  running  at  passenger 
speedy  were  so  remunerative  that  their 
clients  were  able  to  make  a  clear  gift  of 
over  $50,000  a  year,  out  of  the  profits,  to 
their  milk  contract(HS  Westcott 

The  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  of  New 
York,  had  a  hand  in  this  noted  trial  of 
railway  managers  by  the  people,  and  I 
heard  him,  in  court,  use  language  to  the 
effect  that  the  enormous  profits  secured 
to  Westcott  by  this  milk  contract  with  the 
officials  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and 
Western  Railroad  furnished  almost  con- 
clusive evidence  of  collusion  between 
Westcott  and  these  railway  managers  for 
a.  division  of  the  spoils. 

According  to  Mr.  Choate,  these  rates, 
one-half  a  cent  a  pound  on  forty-quart 
cans  of  cream,  one-third  of  a  cent  a  pound 
on  forty-quart  cans  of  milk,  one-quarter  of 
a  cent  a  pound  on  crates  of  bottled  cream, 
and  one-sixth  of  a  cent  on  botded  cream, 
empties  returned,  brought  profits  to  the 
railroads  of  two  to  three  himdred  per 
cent ;  one-fifth  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  cans 
and  bottles  alike,  and  whether  filled  with 
cream  or  milk,  would  have  yielded  an 
amj^  return  to  the  railroads. 

Now,  if  this  be  true,  if  railway  mana- 
gers can  profitably  carry  filled  milk-cans 
and  loaded  milk-crates  any  distance  on 
passenger  trains  (for  milk  trains  are  prac- 
tically passenger  trains),  at  a  uniform 
rate  of  one-fifth  of  a  cent  a  pound,  return- 
ing the  empties  free,  why  should  the  Gov- 
ernment pay  eight  cents  a  pound,  eight 
dollars  a  hundred,  $160  a  ton,  for  carry- 
ing its  mail-bags  similar  distances  in  simi- 
lar trains  ? 

*  But  we  have  yet  one  more  witness  to  bring 
forward  in  this  case  of  *'  the  people  versus 
the  railways."  In  1887  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Vilas  showed  that  the  Government 
was  then  paying  the  railways  as  much 
every  year  for  the  use  of  postal  cars  as 
it  would  have  cost  to  build  them,  and  this 
in  addition  to  the  payment  made  accord- 
ing to  weight  under  the  general  item  of 
transportation  of  the  mails  by  the  rail- 
roads. 

The  Government  would  save  $1 ,500,000 
a*year,  said  Mr.  Vilas,  by  owning  its  post- 
al cars.  The  Government  could  easily 
build  its  cars,  and  could  more  than  pay 
lor  them  by  the  savings  of  a  single  year. 
**  Qovernm^t  ownership,  moreover,  would 


very  much  relieve  the  difficulties  of  the 
compensation  problem."  According  to 
the  estimates  of  Mr.  Vilas,  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  owned  its  postal  cars  in  1894, 
it  would  have  saved  over  $2,000,000,  and 
last  year  the  saving  would  probably  have 
been  more  than  $2,500,000. 

The  following  paragraph  occurs  in  a 
report  concerning  the  railways  of  Belgium 
made  by  M.  Fassieux,  the  Director  of 
the  Belgian  roads,  in  1865 :  "The  work- 
ing of  lines  by  Government  affords  per- 
fect facilities  for  the  postal  service,  as 
mails  can  be  sent  by  every  train ;  even 
when  the  lines  belong  to  companies,  tAfy 
are  carried  free  by  one  train  per  day  in 
each  direction."  We  do  not  ask  that  the 
mails  should  be  carried  free  on  the  great 
steam  roads,  but  we  do  think  that  every 
State  should  provide  for  the  free  carriage 
of  the  mails  on  the  trolley  lines,  and  in 
no  case  should  the  Government  pay  more 
than  the  actual  cost  of  the  service.  To 
this  demand  the  railway  managers  will 
doubtless  reply  that  a  very  large  part  of 
our  railway  system  is  already  in  bank- 
ruptcy, and  to  reduce  the  rates  will  ruin 
the  rest. 

The  case  of  Westcott  and  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna,  and  Western  Road,  however, 
presents  another  reason  than  low  chaiges 
for  the  failure  of  rail>^'ays.  In  many  sec- 
tions the  managers  of  the  railwa3rs  have 
for  years  systematically  robbed  both  the 
stockholder  and  the  ordinary  patron  of 
the  railway ;  in  other  sections  the  weight 
of  their  exactions  has  paralyzed  industry 
and  involved  all  classes  (except  them- 
selves and  their  favorites)  in  one  common 
ruin.  Is  this  strong  language?  It  is 
almost  mild  in  comparison  with  the  recent 
statements  of  President  Ingalls,  of  the 
Big  Four,  and  of  President  Stickney,  of 
the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad,  as 
to  the  conduct  of  their  associates  in  the 
management  of  the  Nation's  circulating 
system. 

I  submit  that  what  we  need  in  the 
present  crisis  is  not  the  curtailment  but 
the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  the  Post- 
Office  ;  and  not  until  its  beneficent  rule 
has  been  extended  over  the  whole  realm 
of  railway  transportation,  and  the  trans- 
portation taxes  are  determined  according 
to  the  cost  of  the  service  rendered,  can 
we  hope  to  see  a  return  of  healthful 
prosperity  in  this  coimtrjr. 
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Amor  Emancipator 

By  Henry  van  Dyke 

Self  is  the  on?y  prison  that  can  ever  bind  the  soul ; 
Love  is  the  only  angel  who  can  bid  the  gates  unroll ; 
And  when  He  comes  to  call  thee,  arise  and  follow  fast — 
His  way  may  lie  through  darkness,  but  it  leads  to  light  at  last 


Mothers'  Dolls 

By  Katherine  Beebe 


Every  thoughtful  observer  of  children 
must  have  been  at  somfe  time  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  resemblance  existing  be- 
tween grown-up  girls  and  little  girls, 
grown-up  boys  and  little  boys.  They 
must  also  have  observed  that  many  of 
these  big  girls — mothers — play  with  their 
children  very  much  as  little  girls  play 
with  their  dolls. 

I'he  greatest  pleasure  and  widest  use 
which  a  small  maiden  of  the  present  day 
gets  from  and  makes  of  her  doll  is  in  dress- 
ing and  undressing  it,  in  making  pretty 
clothes  for  it,  and  in  carrying  it  about 
where  other  mothers  of  dolls  may  envy  and 
admire. 

Any  day  and  every  day  one  may  see  any 
number  of  these  overdressed  little  girl-dolls 
in  public  places.  They  are  in  the  theaters, 
on  the  streets,  in  the  stores,  and  in  the 
public  conveyances,  dressed  in  voluminous 
cloaks  of  silic,  velvet,  or  wool,  with  sleeves 
so  large  that  any  real  use  of  the  arms  is 
precluded,  wearing  enormous  and  un- 
wieldy hats,  which  are  tied  under  the  chin 
with  great  bows  of  ribbon,  and  further  be- 
decked in  dainty  furs,  kid  gloves,  and  bits 
of  jewelry.  The  little  human  doll  is 
dressed  and  taken  abroad  that  strangers 
may  nudge  each  other  and  say  or  look, 
"See  that  pretty  little  girl!  Isn't  she 
cute  V*  that  acquaintances  may  exclaim, 
•*  What  a  dear  little  girl  you  have  I  Where 
did  you  get  that  lovely  coat  ?"  that  friends 
may  say,  **  My  dear,  how  exquisitely  you 
do  dress  Gladys  I"  And  so  poor  Gladys, 
not  for  her  own  interest,  pleasure,  or  well- 
being,  but  to  gratify  her  mother's  pride, 
and  sometimes  vanity,  spends  hours, 
which  should  be  given  to  wholesome, 
happy, childlike  play  in  a  child's  world,  as 
a  beautifully  dressed  doll  in  a  far  from 
judicious  grown-up^world  of  hurry,  noise, 


excitement,  and  flattery.  She  does  not 
rebel  at  this,  poor  little  Gladys  I  she  sel- 
dom even  protests,  for  she  early  learns 
to  love  the  excitement  of  the  city,  with  its 
bewilderingly  delightful  panorama  of  thea- 
ters, shops,  toy  departments,  soda-foun- 
tains, and  candy-stores.  She  likes  to  hear 
her  mother's  friends  say  how  sweet  and 
pretty  she  is,  and  how  beautifully  her 
hair  curls.  The  discomfort  of  the  yards 
of  dry  goods,  of  the  huge  sleeves  and  top- 
heavy  hat,  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  thought 
that  she  looks  "  too  dear  for  anything," 
and  that  her  coat  is  "  so  stylish  1" 

I  do  not  think  I  am  overdrawing  the 
picture.  It  is  a  familiar  one  in  all  large 
cities,  whose  streets  are  also  full  of  cheap 
imitations  of  the  same  sort  of  finery  on  the 
children  of  poor  and  hard-working  people. 
It  always  seems  to  me,  however,  as  if  a  sort 
of  mother-love  lay  behind  the  adornment 
of  the  little  Gustavas,  Norahs,  and  Gret- 
chens,  with  their  clumsy  plush  bonnets  and 
cheap  lace  collars — a  mother-love  which, 
imitating  that  which  it  sees  in  the  higher 
walks  of  life,  feels  that  it  is  doing  its  best 
for  the  children,  that  best  often  necessarily 
meaning  self-sacrifice. 

The  stiff-legged  little  boy-doll,  in  his 
many-buttoned  leather  leggins,  huge  col- 
lar, and  yards  of  necktie,  is  not  seen  on 
the  streets  so  commonly  as  the  girl-doll, 
probably  because  he,  with  his  sturdier  and 
growing  man-nature,  rebels  more  vigor- 
ously against  being  dressed  up,  and 
because  he  will  not  be  compensated 
even  by  a  box  of  Huyler's  best  for  long 
hours  spent  on  the  street-cars  and  before 
counters.  ' 

When  these  same  children  are  a  few 
years  older,  when  they  are  no  longer 
"  cute  "  and  **  perfectly  dear,"  when  the 
boy  is  too  large  for  leggins,  and  the  eirl's 
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front  teeth  are  missing,  they  will  not  be 
seen  "  down-town  "  so  often.  The  city's 
museums,  art  galleries,  panoramas,  and 
flower  shows  will  call  for  them  in  vain, 
as  will  Stoddard's  lectures,  Thomas's  con- 
certs, and  the  many  special  exhibits  which 
could  teach  them  so  much  under  a  sym- 
pathetic leadership. 

Then  there  are  the  poor  baby-dolls,  so 
beautifully  dressed  in  snowy  white  that 
under  no  condition  must  they  be  allowed 
to  get  out  of  their  carriages.  An  after- 
noon out-of-doors  means  for  them  a  stately 
progress  up  and  down,  either  sitting  or 
asleep,  from  the  very  weariness  of  inaction. 
All  who  pass  may  see  any  fine  afternoon 
these  dear  little  baby-dolls  in  spotless  or- 
der, under  dainty  lace  parasols,  in  "  the 
handsomest  baby-carriage  his  grandfather 
could  get  in  New  York,"  beneath  beauti- 
fully embroidered  a^hans.  The  suffer- 
ings of  these  little  ones,  with  their  heaven- 
sent longing  for  almost  constant  activity, 
from  their  hours  of  forced  inactivity,  from 
the  discomfort  of  tight  little  bonnets  tied 
on  with  such  stiff,  scratchy  bows  as  you 
and  I  would  not  tolerate,  from  huge  sleeves 
and  enormous  collars,  will  never  perhaps 
be  known,  as  the  babies  cannot  tell  of 


them,  except  by  exhibitions  of  temper, 
nervousness,  and  fretfulness. 

Again,  excitement  is  offered  in  place  of 
the  simpler  and  more  natural  child  life 
which  is  the  baby's  right  As  he  is  wheeled 
up  and  down  busy  streets,  gay  avenues,  or 
among  crowds  of  children  and  baby-car- 
riages in  the  parks,  the  dazzling  panorama 
of  city  life  keeps  him  quiet,  and  his  clothes 
clean.  What  it  is  doing  to  the  tender  little 
soul  and  unfolding  mind  develops  later  as 
an  effect  which  is  traced  to  any  cause  but 
the  fact  that  he  was  played  with  as  a  doll 
instead  of  being  treated  as  a  live  baby. 

This  same  baby-doll,  while  he  is  learn- 
ing to  walk,  must  wear  picturesquely  long 
white  dresses,  because,  forsooth, "  they  are 
so  cunning,  and  all  babies  wear  them."  As 
if  it  were  not  enough  to  learn  to  conquer 
the  laws  of  balance  and  equilibrium  with 
a  limited  experience  of  but  one  year  of  life, 
without  having  to  trip  over  a  long  skirt 
time  and  again  I  In  a  short  dress  a  baby 
learning  to  walk  will  get  falls  in  plenty, 
and  the  long  dress  multiplies  them  by  at 
least  ten.  The  big  girl  who  dresses  her 
baby-doll  this  way  ought  to  be  condemned 
to  learn  to  ride  her  bicycle  in  an  eques- 
trian skirt. 


The  Winter  Adventures  of  a   Butterfly 

By  Sarah  W.  Brooks 


One  Indian  summer  morning,  Cicely — 
airing  her  bedding — espied  upon  a  soft  white 
pillow,  in  an  open  window,  an  exquisite  gold 
and  brown  butterfly.  Removing  him  gently 
to  her  careful  palm,  the  delighted  girl  con- 
veyed to  my  chamber^  this  superb  captive. 

After  duly  admiring  his  coloring  and  parts, 
we  gingerly  deposited  him  among  the  plants 
in  my  window-garden.  **  Dear  little  fellow  !" 
said  Bob,  watching  (later)  his  nervous  little 
flutter  upon  the  window-sill ;  "  do  you  think 
he  will  live,  mother  ?" 

**  WcD,"  I  said,  "  it  is  just  possible,  my 
son;  as  we  see,  his  summer  has  been  pro- 
longed well  into  autumn ;  but,  given  a  south 
window  and  a  generous  diet  of  fresh  nectar, 
let  us  hope  that  his  days  may  be  yet  longer 
in  the  land." 

"  Boys,"  I  said,  as  we  gathered  about  the 
lunch-table  that  noon,  *<  the  Butterfly  is  as 
lively  as  a  cricket !  And,  moreover,  I  think  he 
is  a  Camberwell  Beauty."  "  Bully  for  him  /  " 
cried  Ned.  This  bit  of  slang  duly  reproved, 
1  went  on,  didactically:  "The  Camberwell 
Beauty  often  produces  two  or  three  broods 


in  a  single  summer,  and  has  been  known  to 
remain  with  us  until  late  in  November.  It  is 
a  wonderfully  sociable  butterfly,  famed  for 
its  friendliness  to  its  human  brother.  Plainly 
this  is  a  Camberwell ;  and  he  has  come  to 
stay." 

"  Your  mother,  boys,"  observed  Alcibiades, 
buttering  his  muffin  with  a  sly  smile,  "has 
evidently  been  rubbing  up  her  entomology; 
but"  (turning  to  me)  "why  this  unusual 
erudition,  my  dear?  Have  we  a  Camberwell 
among  us  ?" 

"  Not  to  know  our  CamberweU,"  I  retorted, 
"  argues  yourself  unknown !  Let  me  kindly 
enlighten  you  ;"  and,  forthwith,  I  gave  him  a 
detailed  account  of  the  capture  of  that  won- 
derful  insect.  To  this  day  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  took  in  a  word  of  it ! 

"  Mother,"  complained  Bob,  as,  together, 
after  luncheon,  we  admired  the  bright,  pal- 
pitant wings  of  our  treasure,  "father  didn't 
give  a  cent  for  the  Camberwell." 

"  Grown-up  men,  dear  child,"  I  consolingly 
responded,  "usually  haven't  time  to  bother 
with  butterflies.     And  we  children,  Bobby, 
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will  have  this  one  all  to  ourselves;"  and, 
thereafter,  we  did.  That  night  we  had  a 
"  change  of  weather."  The  mercury  dropped 
prematurely  to  the  freezing  point.  For  three 
pitiless  days  no  ray  of  sunshine  fell  upon 
the  window-garden.  As  for  the  butterfly, 
he  had  vanished. 

"Hang  it.  Cicely,"  grumbled  Ned,  "•'•you 
must  have  let  it  out !  What's  the  use  of  air- 
ing rooms,  with  choice  butterflies  in  them  ? 
It*s  regular  winter  weather  outside.  He 
must  have  frozen  sti£E  as  a  poker,  in  less 
than  no  time !" 

On  the  fourth  day  the  sim  came  out  glori- 
ously. The  window-garden  warmed  itself 
in  his  smile.  The  yellow  oxalis  in  our  hang- 
ing basket  opened  wide  its  clusters  of  scented 
bloom.  Dainty  spikes  of  English  lavender 
shook  out  their  grateful  odor.  Scarlet  gera- 
niums burned  like  splendid  flame  against 
lemon-colored  abutilon  bells ;  and  the  one  Bon 
Silene  rose  upon  our  stand,  bursting  its  soft 
green  calyx,  became,  that  very  morning,  a  rose ! 
And,  behold,  upon  the  upper  window-ledge, 
expanding  his  lovely  wings  in  the  genial 
sunshine,  appeared  the  Psyche,  the  exquisite 
soul  of  it  all,  our  gold  and  brown  butterfly ! 
Henceforth  our  little  visitor  duly  "  improved 
the  shining  hours;"  making  his  punctual  flut- 
ter upon  the  window  sill  and  as  punctually 
disappearing  with  the  sun,  usually  taking  sanc- 
tuiry  in  some  seemingly  impossible  crevice, 
but  occasionally  dropping  to  the  floor,  be- 
neath the  flower-stand,  and  crawling  close  to 
the  mopboard,  to  sulk  out  the  sunless  inter- 
val, yet  invariably  recalled  by  the  sunshine 
to  the  sweet  delight  of  existence. 

It  was  during  the  third  week  of  his  visit 
that  an  engagement  took  me  from  home.  On 
the  night  preceding  my  departure  we  had  a 
second  nip  of  winter.  As  I  hastily  dressed 
in  the  dusky  morning,  my  earliest  thought 
was  of  the  butterfly.  This  weather,  I  thought, 
must  finish  him.  "  Poor  little  beggar  I"  said 
Bob.  after  an  exhaustive  search  in  and  about 
the  window-garden ;  "  he's  gone  up,  for  sure." 
"  I  should  think  so,"  said  little  Ned,  limber 
ing  his  fingers  at  the  wood  fire,  and  rejoicing 
in  his  own  size  and  hardihood ;  ''  butterflies 
aren't  cut  out  for  winter  weather!"  And 
when,  after  breakfast,  I  hurried  to  the  train, 
I  had  reached  the  same  conclusion,  and  went 
my  way,  reluctantly  accepting  the  situation. 
More  kindly  Indian  summer  days  succeeded 
this  untimely  snap  of  winter,  and  on  the 
morning  of  my  return  the  window-garden 
was  flooded  with  sunshine,  and  fluttering 
gayly  in  his  old  place  on  the  window-ledge 
appeared  the  golden-winged  beauty,  whom  I 
had  supposed  "  as  dead  as  Caesar !" 

And  here  it  may  be  stated  that,  at  the  out- 
set, it  had  been  reasonably  inferred  that  our 
dainty  guest  would  obligingly  help  himself 
to  such  nectar  as  might  be  **  on  tap  "  among 


the  various  blossoms  at  hand  in  our  window' 
garden.  A  careful  and  prolonged  observa- 
tion of  his  movements  had,  however,  revealed 
the  astounding  fact  that  be  never  had  be$ii 
known  to  hover  over  or  alight  upon  the  win- 
dow flowers !  His  range  extended  no  farther 
than  the  two  window-ledges  where  "  whiles  ^ 
he  fluttered  and  "whiles"  reclined»  with 
splendid  palpitant  wing,  still  holding  his  self- 
imposed  fast.  Life,  it  was  plain,  could  not 
long  go  on  after  this  abstemious  fashion; 
and,  in  a  body,  we  rallied  to  the  rescue.  It 
was  Cicely  who  proposed  sugar,  maple  syrup, 
and  water.  With  careful  hand,  and  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  that  maiden 
and  the  boys,  I  prepared,  in  a  doll's  cup,  this 
makeshift  nectar.  "  Leave  it  on  the  chimbly- 
piece,  mother,"  said  Bob  (who  knew  his  Dick- 
ens), "  and  let  him  *  tech  his  lips  to  it  when 
so  dispoged.' "  Scarce  was  the  cup  deposited 
on  the  window-sill  when  this  danger  presented 
itself :  "  But  what " — I  queried  of  Uie  group 
intent  upon  this  hospitable  experiment — 
"what  if  the  creature  should  go  plump  into 
the  brimming  cup,  and,  like  another  Clarence, 
drown  himself  in  his  own  butt  ?"  With  nerv- 
oijs  dispatch  the  cup  was  removed,  and  a 
spray  of  fairy-fuchsia,  well  saturated  with  the 
edible  mixture,  put  in  its  place.  For  an  en- 
tire hour  we  vainly  awaited  this  starving 
insect's  approach  to  our  refreshment  table  1 
Then,  giving  it  up,  we  took  our  own  lunch, 
and  went  our  ways.  In  bur  absence  Cicely 
— presiding  at  the  butterfly's  board — deter- 
mined to  "  lead  her  horse  to  the  water  "  and 
"  make  him  drink."  To  this  end,  she  depos- 
ited him  bodily  upon  the  sticky  fuchsia-spray, 
and  there  left  him  to  lunch  at  his  leisure. 
On  my  return  from  town,  an  afternoon  sun 
was  softly  shining  upon  the  flower-stand. 
The  dauby  spray  still  lay  upon  the  window- 
sill,  and  upon  it  lay  the  motionless  form  of 
Psyche,  apparently  at  the  last  stage  of  exist- 
ence— ^beyond  the  faintest  flutter  of  a  wing  I 
The  nectar,  evaporating  in  the  sunshine,  had 
become  a  sort  of  tenacious  glue,  and  the  bap- 
less  butterfly  had  been  effectively  gummed 
to  his  own  lunch-table. 

Hastily  preparing,  in  my  basin,  a  tepid 
bath,  I  gingerly  soaked  the  spray,  and,,  dis- 
engaging the  poor  little  body,  held  it  tenderly 
by  the  wings  while  I  bathed  patiently  the 
sticky  legs « and  antennse.  Relieved  at  last 
from  this  "  embarrassment "  of  nectar,  and 
once  more  rejoicing  and  intact,  the  pretty 
creature  was  reinstated  upon  the  newly 
washed  window-sill  before  the  boys  came  in 
to  dinner.  This  was  our  last  attempt  at 
feeding  the  butterfly,  who,  as  Bob  affirmed, 
had,  like  "  Rip  Van  Winkle,  *  sworn  off ' 
from  nectar." 

After  this  adventure  of  the  butterfly,  our 
boys  gleefully  voted  down  its  classic  appella 
tion  01  Psyche,  and  henceforth  it  was  (from  an 
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inferred  constitutional  resemblance  to  that 
abstemious  M.D.)  known  among  us  as  <<  Dr. 
Tanner.'' 

And  now  it  was  thought  advisable  to  send 
to  Coosin  Ellen  (whose  acquaintance  with 
entomology  entided  her  to  **  speak  as  one 
having  authority  '*  on  the  subject)  a  descrip- 
tion of  Dr.  Tanner's  person  and  peculiarities. 
In  return  we  received  a  long  epistle,  choke-full 
of  learning !  Cousin  Ellen  is  a  schooUeacher, 
and  constitutionally  didactic.  <*  Butterflies  " 
— ^wrote  this  unimpeachable  authority — "  are 
not  all  as  short-lived  as  the  summer.  Among 
them  there  are  a  few  hibemators.  Two  are 
distinctly  designated.  The  larger  of  these, 
a  rather  brilliantly  adorned  creature,  is, 
for  some  unaccountable  reason,  called  the 
<  Morning  Butterfly.'  Judging  from  your 
description  of  his  appearance  and  habits.  Dr. 
Tanner  can  be  no  less  than  that  sturdy  old 
stager,  the  *  Morning  Butterfly.' " 

*«  Why,  then,"  queried  our  Robert,-  in  view 
of  this  information,  *'why,  then,  mother, 
doesn't  the '  Doctor '  go  and  hibernate,  instead 
of  hanging  around  half  the  winter  to  get  chil- 
blains and  influenzas  ?" 

"Come  now,  Bob,"  cried  little  Ned,  "let 
the  poor  beggar  stay,  can't  you  ?  I  wouldn't 
be  90  mean,  if  I  was  you." 

Well,  regardless  of  comment  on  his  proceed- 
ings, Dr.  Tanner  continued  our  guest;  and 
when,  at  Thanksgiving  time.  Cousin  Ellen 
came  on,  he  was  duly  examined  by  that  expert 
and  was  promptly  pronounced  "  not2^  hibema- 
tor,"  but,  as  had  adready  been  surmised,  a  be- 
lated "  Camberwell  Beauty ;"  a  sociable  little 
being  making  us  an  autumn  visit,  and  what 

Grandma  B would  call  ^^  staying  com- 

panyr 

And  "  still  the  wonder  grew  "  that  a  butter- 
fly of  his  peculiar  dietetical  opinions  should 
succeed  in  (as  the  saying  goes)  "keeping 
soul  and  body  together."  Yet  so  it  was. 
Though  often  invisible  for  days,  he  contin- 
ued in  favorable  weather  to  make  his  cheery 
little  flutter  in  the  window,  and  by  his  charm- 
ing  presence  seemed  to  prolong  our  summer 
until  Christmas-time. 

The  year  waned,  and  was  fast  nearing  its 
end  when  a  change  became  apparent  in  our 
beb>ved  Dr.  Tanner.  He  no  longer  expanded 
his  dainty  wings.  They  had  grown  dull  of 
hue  and  drunken  in  size.  Our  hearts  ached 
to  behold  him  now,  too  feeble  even  to  crawl 
about,  and  keeping,  day  and  night,  the  same 
place  on  the  narrow  upper  window-sill.  "  He 
Is  go^ng  out  with  the  year,  I  sighed ;"  and 
the  children  looked  on  in  tearful  silence. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth  I  took 
from  the  window  his  poor  little  body,  no 
lo^er  fluttering  at  my  touch,  but  stiff  and 
stl£  Our  Psyche  had  flown,  leaving  us  but 
this  duU,  dead  thing.  "  Children,"  I  said,  as 
later  we  took  our  last  farewell  of  the  butterfly, 


"  from  time  immemorial  this  airy  little  being 
has  been  the  emblem  of  resurrection.  One 
of  its  names  is  Psyche,  which  means  soul. 
By  ancient  mythologists  the  souls  of  the 
departed  were  represented  as  carried  Elysium- 
wsmi  by  dolphins,  and  in  the  form  of  butter- 
flies. Watching  it  in  the  garden,  I  have 
often  pondered  this  old  superstition,  and 
wished  that  in  its  ethereal  form  some  beloved 
one,  reincarnated,  might  yet  be  near  me. 

*^  These  are,  of  course,  but  fancies,  without 
tangible  foundation.  Yet  who  shall  say  that 
in  a  butterfly's  being  there  is  not  compounded 
some  particle  of  that  unexplained  material 
that  has  been  quaintly  called  *  soul-stufiE '  ?" 

Alas !  1  was  flying  far  too  high  a  kite  for 
these  boys,  and  when  Robert  yawned  I  took 
in  string,  and  promptly  returned  to  the  dead 
butterfly. 

"  Let  us  not,"  I  said, "  carelessly  fling  aside 
the  once  airy  little  form,  whose  presence  has 
brightened  *  the  saddest  days  of  all  the  year ;'  " 
and  we  did  not. 

In  the  upper  drawer  of  my  dressing-table 
is  deposited  a  tiny  box.  It  is  daintily  lined 
with  rose-colored  jeweler's  cotton,  and  is 
labeled  "  Dr.  Tanner."  It  holds  all  that  is 
perishable  of  a  gold  and  brown  butterfly. 


Honoring  Herbert  Spencer. 

The  sisnatures  to  the  letter  requesting  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  to  sit  for  a  portrait  to  be  placed 
in  one  of  the  national  collections  of  England, 
commemorating  the  completion  of  his  great  work, 
"  The  System  of  Synthetic  Philosophy,**  include 
Messrs.  Alexander  Bain,  Francis  Galtoo,  W.  E.  H. 
Lecky,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  James  Martineau,  John 
Morley,  Lord  Rayleigh,  Alfred  R.  WaUace, 
Andrew  Lang,  Frederic  Harrison,  and  Sir  Walter 
Besant.  The  following  is  a  paragraph  from  the 
letter  of  invitation : 

Not  all  of  us  agreeing  in  equal  measure  with  the  con- 
clusions of  your  worlc,  we  are  all  at  one  in  our  estimate 
of  the  great  intellectual  powers  it  exhibits,  and  of  the 
immense  effect  it  has  produced  in  the  history  of  thought ; 
nor  are  we  less  imoressed  by  the  high  moral  qualities 
which  have  enablea  you  to  concentrate  those  powers  for 
so  many  yean  upon  a  purpose  worthy  of  them,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles,  to  carry  out  so  vast  a  design. 

Replying  to  the  above,  Mr.  Spencer  writes : 
Eight  years  ago,  to  the  inquiry  whether  I  would  sit 
for  a  subscription  portrait,  to  be  painted  by  MlUais,  I 
replied  negatively,  assigning  the  reasons  that  the  raising 
of  funds  to  pay  the  costs  of  conferring  marks  of  appro- 
bation had  grown  into  an  abuse ;  that  the  moral  coercion 
under  which  contributions  were  in  many  cases  obtained 
was  repugnant  to  me,  and  that  I  objected  to  have  my 
known  and  unknown  friends  asked  to  tax  themsehes 
to  the  required  extent.  These  reasons  survived,  and, 
swayed  by  them,  I  recently  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter  in 
which  they  had  been  stated  to  the  gentleman  with  wliom 
the  proposal  now  made  <»iginatea,  thinking  thereby  to 
prevent  further  trouble.  I  was  unaware  to  how  large  an 
extent  the  proposal  had  been  adopted,  and  how  dis- 
tinguished were  the  numerous  gentlemen  who  had  given 
it  their  support.  I  now  find  myself  obliged  either  incon- 
sistently to  waive  my  objection,  or  else  rudely  to  slight 
the  cordially  expressed  feelings  and  wishes  of  so  many 
whose  positions  and  achievements  command  my  great 
respect.  Between  the  alternatives  there  practically 
seems  to  be  no  choice.  I  am  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
request  made  in  so  sympathetic  a  manner  by  signatories 
so  eminent,  and  at  tne  same  time  must  express  to  them 
through  you  my  full  sense  of  the  honor  done  me. 
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The  Hamertons' 

In  reading  the  Hamerton  autobiography  we 
are  at  first  disappointed  that  it  was  not  more 
spontaneously  written.  If  it  had  been,  however, 
it  would  not  have  so  well  expressed  a  man  in 
whose  early  years  spontaneity  had  been  smoth- 
ered by  a  father's  unfatherly  treatment.  Only 
in  direct  companionship  with  Nature  could  the 
boy  give  vent  to  self-expression.  Companion- 
ship with  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  was  to 
him  alwajTS  self-repressive  and  unsatisfactory. 

He  was  not  a  boy*s  boy.  At  school  the  prin- 
cipal amusement  was  cricket,  "for  which  I  soon 
acquired  an  intense  aversion.  All  games  bore 
me  except  chess  and  billiards."  His  greatest 
happiness  was  to  get  away*by  himself 'and  read 
Scott's  poems.  **  Of  all  the  influences  that  had 
sway  over  me  in  those  da3rs  and  for  long  after- 
wards, the  influence  of  Scott  was  by  far  the 
strongest.  A  boy  cannot  make  a  better  choice." 
But  Hamerton  did  not  seem  to  enjoy  other 
books ;  certainly  not  his  text-books.  At  school 
he  must  needs  suffer  a  common  misfortune, 
namely,  that  the  classics  were  not  taught  as 
literature,  but  as  exercises  in  grammar;  '*they 
were  dissected  by  teachers  who  were  simply  lec- 
turers on  the  science  of  language.'* 

The  best  thing  about  Hamerton's  boyhood 
was  his  generally  unerring  art-instinct  and  his 
frankness  in  its  expression.  *'  There  was  an  old 
master-mason  who  did  not  like  me  and  my  criti- 
cisms, and  he  swore  at  me  freely  enough  in  an 
explicit  Lancashire  manner.  One  day,  simply  by 
the  eye,  I  perceived  that  he  was  four  inches  out 
in  a  measurement  and  told  him  of  it,  when  he 
swore  frightfully.  lie  then  took  his  two-foot 
rule,  and,  finding  himself  in  the  wrong,  swore 
more  frightfully  than  ever.  This  was  my  first 
experience  in  the  thankless  business  of  art-criti- 
cism." Later  Hamerton  began  to  keep  a  jour- 
nal; its  title-page  read:  ** Account  of  Time 
Spent  in  Literature,  Art,  Music,  and  Gymnas- 
tics." One  notices  that  literature  comes  before 
art,  so  that  if  Hamerton  is  now  known  as  an 
author  rather  than  as  an  artist,  the  reason  may  be 
found  in  early  inclination.  Shortly  after  this 
time  he  fell  under  Mr.  Ruskin's  influence,  and  re- 
mained so  for  several  years.  His  experience  was 
like  that  of  many  another.  It  was  a  good  influ- 
ence in  two  ways :  first,  in  literature — anything 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  to  say  is  well  expressed;  sec- 
ondly, it  was 

a  good  influence  in  directing  my  attention  to  certain 
qualities  and  beauties  in  Nature;  but  in  art  this  influ- 
ence was  not  merely  evil ;  it  was  disastrous;  it  tended 
to  encourage  the  idea  that  art  could  be  learned  from 

^Philip    Gilbtrt   Hamerton:    Autobiography   and 
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Nature,  and  that  b  an  immense  mistake.  Nature  does 
not  teach  art.  She  only  provides  the  materials.  Art  is 
a  product  of  the  human  mind,  the  sk>w  growth  of  cen- 
turies. 

If  his  boyhood  and  youth  had  been  different, 
his  maturity  would  not  have  been  what  we  find 
it.  Yet  what  an  interesting,  sturdy  manhood  it 
was  1  There  was  its  modesty,  for  instance^  its 
reserve,  its  freedom  from  garrulity^  its  inability  to 
"gush,"  its  Saxon  dtead  of  Gallic  exuberance. 
Far  better,  there  was  its  hearty  scorn  of  the  super- 
ficial. There  was  its  intellectual  self-respect, 
its  virile  self-poise,  its  instinctive  gentlemanliness. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was,  at  first  and  for  loi^ 
after,  its  prosaicness,  its  unnatural  cjrnidsm,  its  ap- 
parent lack  of  fraternal  feeling,  and  its  more  than 
apparent  lack  of  religious  comfort.  Devoted  as 
he  was  to  literature  and  art,  Hamerton's  own 
words  depict  an  early  life  which  few  lads  would 
imitate.  For  there  was  a  hard  something  which 
kept  the  youth  from  being  quite  natural.  Ham- 
erton's admirable  simplicity  of  language  well  de- 
scribes this  period.  His  early  contemporaries, 
too,  are  often  happily  enough  hit  off  as  to  indi- 
viduality, but  we  wish  that  there  might  have  been 
more  heart-to-heart  comradeship. 

The  turning-point  Jn  his  life  is  not  hard  to 
find.  Before  it  was  reached,  however,  Hamer- 
ton made  a  visit  to  Paris,  where  he  quickly  com- 
prehended the  immense  importance  of  knowing 
French.  It  would  add  to  his  ken  a  new  world. 
He  then  set  out  to  realize  that  ideal,  and  did  so 
well  realize  it  that,  finally,  thought  came  to  him  in 
French  as  readily  as  in  English.  His  interest  with 
languages  grew  with  years. 

When  at  Sens,  we  studied  Italian  together.  My  hus- 
band made  it  a  point  to  read  some  pages  of  it  erery  day, 
and  even  to  write  his  diary  in  that  language.  Later 
still  he  used  to  send  to  Florence  some  literary  composi- 
tions to  be  corrected.  ...  He  used  occasionally  to  ask 
his  son-in-law,  M.  Raillard,  for  lessons  in  German,  and 
had  even  undertaken  to  write,  with  his  collaboration,  a 
work  on  philok>gy,  which  was  to  have  been  entitied 
*•  Words  on  Their  Travels  and  Stay-at-Home  Words." 
.  .  .  The  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  he  died,  as  be 
was  coming  back  home  from  the  Louvre  in  a  tram-car, 
he  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  volume  of  Virgil  and  read  it 
the  whole  way.  "  I  furbbh  up  my  Latin  and  Gredc 
when  on  a  steamer  or  in  omnibuses,"  he  said ;  **  it  pre- 
vents my  being  annoyed  by  the  loss  of  time." 

So  wrote  his  wife,  that  wife  perfectly  pictured 
by  Hamerton,  pp.  179-180.  He  had  made  her 
acquaintance  during  his  first  visit  to  Paris,  but, 
strangely  enough,  he  still  persisted  in  regarding 
marriage  only  as  a  device  against  loneliness.  He 
had  already  been  refused  by  an  Englishwoman 
when  the  possibility  of  winning  Mademoiselle 
Gindriez  as  a  life  companion  occurred  to  him. 
He  returned  to  Paris  and  to  happiness.  It  was 
the  turning-point  of  his  life. 

With  his  marriage  Hamerton's  autobiography 
ceases.    This  is  a  pity,  for  only  then  did  he  b^in 
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really  to  live.  The  far  richer  material  of  his 
career  falls  to  the  charming,  clever,  and  more 
spontaneous  pen  of  Mrs.  Hamerton,  who  displays 
as  astonishing  command  of  English  as  her  hus- 
band did  of  French.  At  first  we  regret  the  change 
from  the  direct  manner  of  the  first  person  singu- 
lar, but,  after  reading  a  few  chapters  of  the 
"Memoir,**  are  completely  won  over  to  a  true 
woman's  true  account  of  her  husband.  In  every 
sentMice  there  is  sanity,  lucidity,  truth;  but 
there  is  also  a  love-song  therein.  On  every  page 
she  responds  to  what  Hamerton  wrote,  not  so 
long  ago,  in  giving  a  jewel-casket  to  her : 

She  will  put  them  here  In  the  casket,  the  uttramarine 
and  the  gold. 
And,  If  such  a  thing  might  be,  1  would  give  them  to 
her  twice  over, 
Once  in  my  youthful  hope,  and  now  again  when  I'm 
okl, 
Bnt  alike  in  youth  or  in  age  with  the  heart  and  the 
soul  of  a  knrer: 

First  of  all  we  learn  about  the  Hamerton  home- 
life  at  Loch  Awe,  Scotland,  and  later  at  Sens, 
Pr^  Charmoy,  and  Boulogne-sur- Seine,  France. 
She  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  endre  Hamerton 
— '*  painted  with  all  his  warts  on,'*  as  a  great  man 
once  commanded — but  she  also  relegates  her  own 
feelings  unhesitatingly  to  the  background,  gen- 
erally describing  his  alone.  We  have  a  delicious 
page  on  Hamerton's  perverseness  in  posting  [up 
the  sign  *<  English  Visitors  to  this  House  are 
Earnestly  Requested  Not  to  Stay  after  7  o'clock 
p.M^**  etc.,  and  we  have  also  a  self-effacing  page 
ou  ''He  received  a  telegram  announcing  the 
death  of  his  beloved  sister-in-law,  Caroline  Pelle- 
tier.  .  .  She  had  been  like  both  a  daughter  and 
a  sister,  and  her  affection  had  always  been  very 
sweet  to  him.  The  shock  was  so  great  that  his 
health  suffered  in  consequence."  There  is  no 
word  about  Mrs.  Hamerton's  more  intimate  sor- 
row. 

If  Hamerton's  friendships  were  unsatisfac- 
tory before  marriage,  we  note  a  radical  change 
afterwards.  The  book  gives  us  many  new  lights 
on  many  interesting  people,  among  them  George 
Eliot,  Lewes,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Mark  Patti- 
son,  Millais,  Seeley,  Woolner,  Watts,  Flameng, 
Rajon,  Brunet-Debaines,  Sidney  Colvin,  Tadema, 
Seymour  Haden,  Stevenson.  Speaking  of  the 
Uat  named,  in  1879  he  had  sent  a  MS.  to  Hamerton 
with  the  request  that  he  **  would  read  it  and 
recommend  it  to  a  publisher  if  it  were  worth  the 
trouble." 

One  reason  why  this  "Autobiography  and 
Memoir  "  will  be  popular  is  that  readers  want  to 
know  about  the  conception  and  varying  success 
of  those  somewhat  unequal  but  charming  books, 
''Etchers  and  Etching,"  "A  Painter's  Camp," 
"  Round  My  House,"  "  Modem  Frenchmen," 
"  Wenderholme,"  "The  life  of  Turner,"  "The 
Intellectual  life,"  "The  Graphic  Arts,"  "Hu- 
mair  Intercourse,"  "  Landscape,"  "  The  Sadne," 
"  French  and  English,"  "  Painting  in  France," 
etc    These  were  mostly  criticisms  of  art  and 


life.  They  were  generally  bom  in  adversity  and 
poverty.  Yet,  however  much  the  physical  nerves 
might  have  been  unstrung,  Hamerton's  mental 
fiber  was  vigorous  enough  never  to  subordinate 
the  intellectual  to  the  emotional.  His  every 
book  shows  that  he  had  not  only  the  English- 
man's cool  head;  he  bad  also  the  artist's  dry 
light.  We  wish  that  Mrs.  Hamerton  had  given 
us  many  more  words  about  her  husband's  books, 
and  about  the  founding  and  nurture  of  "The 
Portfolio" — the  foreranner  of  the  etching  re- 
vival, and  the  first  English  art-magazine  to 
make  use  of  all  new  methods  of  illustration. 
Subjectively  and  objectively  interesting  is  all  that 
she  says,  however,  and  we  are  grateful  for  such 
paragraphs  as  these : 

Mr.  Hamerton  was  writing  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
** Characters  of  Balzac"  for  the  ** Saturday  Review.'* 
To  save  time,  I  read  to  him  "  P^  Goriot,"  "  Eug6nle 
Grandet,"  "  Ursule  Mirouet,"  "  Les  Parentes  Pauvres," 
"  La  Cousine  Bette,"  etc.  Mr.  Harwood  approved  of 
the  series,  and  although  my  husband  admired  BaJxac's 
talent  greatly,  he  disliked  the  choice  of  hb  subjects  in 
general,  and  complained  to  me  of  the  disappointing 
state  of  mind  they  produced  in  him ;  he  called  it "  with- 
ering" sometimes.  In  consequence,  he  became  con- 
vinced that  it  was  not  a  good  study,  mentally,  for  him, 
and  rightly  abandoned  the  series,  for  it  was  of  impor- 
tance that  he  should^be  in  the  healthiest  mental  condition 
to  write  "  The  Intellectual  Life."  .  .  . 

The  dedication  of  '*  The  Intellectual  Life  "  was  a  per- 
fect surprise  to  me  when  I  first  opened  my  presentation 
copy.  The  secret  had  been  well  kept.  I  felt  grateful 
and  honored  to  be  thus  pubHcly  associated  by  my  hus- 
band in  his  work,  though  ray  share  had  been  but  humble 
and  infinitesimal— more  sympathetic  than  active,  more 
encouraging  than  laborious.  Our  common  dream  had 
been  to  be  as  little  separated  as  possible. 

That  last  phrase  is  indeed  a  description  of  a 
happy  marriage.  More  than  most  books,  this 
memoir  pictures  for  us  a  singulariy  united  life, 
full  of  straggles  nobly  borae  because  of  unfailing 
trast  and  love.  Hamerton  once  said  to  Rajon, 
"  If  you  take  other  people's  opinions  about  the 
choice  of  a  wife,  you  are  not  yet  ripe  for  matri- 
mony. No  man  ought  to  get  married  unless  he 
feels  that  he  cannot  help  it — that  he  cannot  live 
happily  without  the  companionship  of  a  particu- 
lar woman."  This  is  a  grateful  change  from 
eariier  sentiments.  The  love  which  had  triumphed 
over  difficulties  presented  by  differences  of  coun- 
try, language,  opposition  of  family  and  friends, 
was  only  strengthened  by  adversity.  For  it  is 
when  we  come  to  the  tragic  things — Hamerton's 
nervous  and  cerebral  disorders,  his  attempt  to 
jump  from  a  train,  the  son's  suicide,  etc.— that 
the  test  of  Mrs.  Hamerton's  nature  places  this 
book  alongside  those  best  ones  which  recount 
the  lives  of  devoted  and  heroic  women.  And 
Hamerton's  innate  nobility  becomes  broader  and 
better  and  richer  as  we  go  on.  The  history  of 
this  marriage-harmony,  with  its  consequent  char- 
acter-development, makes  the  volume  as  cheice 
a  contribution  as  any  to  recent  literature.  How- 
ever delightful  to  have  intimate  glimpses  of 
the  best  people,  however  instructive  the  revela- 
tions of  book-authorship,  we  must,  after  all, 
applaud  the  fact  that  these  things  have  not  been 
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allowed  to  interrupt  the  work's  main  puriK>se-^ 
study  of  character. 

A  New  Theological  Journal 

The  "  American  Journal  of  Theelogy,"  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  will  add  to  that 
metropolis  of  the  lake  region  renown  as  a  theo- 
logical center.  Judged  from  the  richness  of  Its 
opening  number  ( Janoary)  it  will  be  indispensable 
to  every  student  of  theology,  however  erudite. 
Its  scientific  freedom  from  theological  bias  ap- 
pears in  the  editorial  announcement  thaf^  wiiteis 
upon  all  theological  subjects  and  of  every  school 
of  theological  opinion  will  receive  welcome.** 

About  half  of  the  *<  Journal  of  Theology  "  win 
consist  of  elaborate  articles.  Each  number  will 
also  prpsent  documents  containing  matter  hitherto 
unedited  or  inaccessible,  critical  notes  upon  special 
topics,  book  reviews  and  abstracts  of  periodical 
literature,  with  a  classified  bibliography  of  recent 
publications.  The  last  named  will  not  be  the 
least  valuable.  The  papers  in  the  present  number 
are  on  '*  Theological  Agnosticism,"  by  Dr.  Bruce, 
of  Glasgow;  *«Bemhard  Weiss  and  the  New 
Testament,"  by  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Leipsic;  "The 
Scope  of  Theology  and  its  Pltu:e  in  the  Univer- 
sity," by  Dr.  Briggs,  of  New  York  ;  "  The  Natural 
History  of  Sacred  Books,"  by  Dr.  Meazies,  of 
St.  Andrews;  "The  Life  and  Letters  of  F.  J.  A. 
Hort,"  by  Dr.  Sanday,  of  Oxford ;  "  Recent  Tend- 
encies in  Theological  Thought."  by  President 
Strong,  of  Rochester.  While  all  these  articles 
are  of  high  value.  Dr.  Bruce's  is  of  special  im- 
portance as  a  keen  critique  upon  the  "  exagger- 
ated ignorance  "  which  he  regards  as  the  special 
weakness  of  the  Ritschlian  school,  and  Dr.  Briggs's 
as  an  inspiiing  prospectus  of  the  new  stage  of 
development  upon  which  theology  is  now  enter- 
ing. Dr.  Menzies  presents  a  view  of  what  one 
may  call  the  evolution  of  the  doctrine  of  Biblical 
inspiration.  He  raises  the  question  "  whether  it 
be  possible  for  the  adherents  of  religion  in  an  en- 
lightened age  long  afterwards  to  go  behind  some 
of  the  sacred  books,  and  to  attach  their  faith  more 
closely  than  even  some  of  the  sacred  writers  did 
to  the  spirit  of  the  founder."  On  this  he  merely 
remarks,  without  discussion,  that  "  where  this  is 
attempted  with  any  likelihood  of  success,  a  great 
schism  in  the  religion  is  probably  at  hand."  We 
doubt  it,  and  regard  the  doubt  as  validated  by 
the  history  of  Biblical  criticism  in  Dr.  Menaes's 
own  Scotland. 

— Mr.  £.  D.  Baring-Gould  has  been  telling 
Califomians  about  his  father's  struggles  to  win 
recognition  by  the  pen.  The  book  that  won 
fame  to  the  father,  and  which  had  an  enormous 
sale,  "  he  had  to  hawk  about  from  publisher  to 
publisher,  all  refusing  to  take  it."  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  says  that  his  father  does  not  enjoy  novel- 
writing  as  a  rule ;  he  prefers  the  domain  of  the 
religious  or  the  antiquarian ;  "  he  writes  history 
for  his  own  pleasure,  and  novels  for  the  pleasure 


of  his  purse."  The  son  says  that  when  Ins 
father's  famous  hymn,  ^*  Onward^  Christian  Sol- 
diers," was  written,  the  Bishop  was  very  Low 
Church,  and  would  not  let  the  hymn-writer  use  it 
as  a  processional.  The  wjjter  accordingly  changed 
the  line,  "  With  the  Cross  of  Jesua  goin)^  oo 
before  "  to  "  Left  behind  the  door."  "  This  made 
the  Bishop  very  mad,"  said  Mr.  Baring-GoukL 
"  and  he  dismii»ed  my  father  from  that  living ; 
but  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  him  a  veiy  much  better 
one  in  Essex." 

Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  menttooed  under  thb  bead  aad  vaiv 
that  of  Books  Recdved  inckide  aU  lecttved  bf  The 
Outkwk  during  the  week  ending  January  29l  This 
weeUy  report  of  current  literature  will  be  sdpplemeoted 
by  fuller  renews  of  the  more  important  works.] 

RELIGIOUS  AND  THEOLOGICAL 
Ah  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Ap^t^Us, 
by  James  D.  Stifler,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis  in  Crozer  Theological  Semi- 
nary (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York), 
is  not  exactly  an  introduction.  "It  is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  time  or  place  of  the  writing  of 
the  Acts."  It  is  not  exactly  a  commentary  ;  **  it 
does  not  undertake  to  e]q>lain  the  meaning  of 
the  words  inscribed  by  Luke."  It  is  a  retelling 
of  the  history  told  in  the  Acts,  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Stiver,  without  special  insight  or  remaikable 
critical  acumen ;  and  also  without  any  stiaining 
after  effect  or  scholastic  pretensions.  It  is  a  very 
good  summary,  and  will  be  of  aid  to  the  lay  rather 

than  the  professional  student  of  this  book. 

A  companion  volume,  dealing  with  in  part  the 
same  subject,  is  St,  Paul:  His  Life  and  Thmts^ 
by  James  Iverach,  M.A.  (Fleming  H.  Rerd 
Company,  New  York.)  This  is  one  of  the  Men 
of  the  Bible  Series.  The  author  b  critical  rather 
than  constructive,  and  is  lacking  in  imaginatioii. 
His  general  point  of  view  is  illustrated  by  his 
statement  that  *'  Christ  is  now  living  in  a  human 
body."  To  one  familiar  with  the  works  of  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  Dean  Farrar,  Pfldderer^ 
Matheson,  Pressens^,  and  others,  there  will  not  be 
found  much  of  value  in  this  monograph. 

The  main  value  of  so  small  a  treatise  on  so 
large  a  subject  as  is  furnished  by  ConUmp&r^ry 
Theology  and  Theism^  by  R.  M.Wenley,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Michigan 
(Charies  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York),  lies  in  its 
presenting  in  a  compact  form  and  in  a  Tery 
clear  style,  to  the  lay  reader  who  has  not  time  or 
training  for  the  study  of  larger  works,  a  r^um^, 
in  sharply  defined  outlines,  of  current  philosc^  j. 
Compact  this  volume  certamly  is,  but  too  com> 
pact  to  be  easy  or  altogether  cleariy  intelligible 
reading.    The  book  is  provocative  of  thought, 

but  valuable  only  to  the  trained  thinker. 

Thoughts  for  the  People^  Illustrating  Man^s  Remi 
Relation  Physically^  Politically^  Socially^  amd 
Religiously  to  the  Universe  of  God,  by  Reuben 
Qreene,  M.D.  (Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston),  mi^t  be 
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deicribed  as  a  series  of  lay  sennons  by  a  medical 
man  dealing  nHth  social,  religious,  educational, 
and  sanitary  problems.  They  are  generally  prac- 
deal,  and,  while  not  strikin|^y  original,  are  cha^ 
acterized  by  common  sense. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Son,  of  New  York, 
of  whose  American-made  Bibles  we  have  recently 
spoken,  have  now  issued  a  *'new  series"  of 
Teacker^s  BibieSf  which  include,  in  addition  to 
the  Authorized  Version  of  the  3criptures,  an  Illus- 
trated Bible  Treasury  and  a  Combined  Concord- 
ance. Of  these  latter  features  we  have  also 
spoken  with  high  approval,  as  being  really  re- 
fiwrrirq**'^  specimens  oJP  the  condensation  of  valu- 
able information.  The  union  of  all  these  **  helps '' 
in. one  volume  with  the  Bible  makes  a  convejoient 
and  complete  book  of  reference.  Teachers  and 
students  will  find  it  admirable  in  plan.  In  print- 
ing and  binding  the  book  is  artistic  and  eminently 
satisfactory. 

Guesses  at  ike  Riddle  ef  Existence^  by  Goldwin 
Smith,  IS  a  series  of  five  essays  upon  the  pro- 
foundest  religions  problems,  written  by  one 
whose  master-light  is  science,  but  who  sometimes 
doubtingly  permits  himself  to  walk  by  a  dim 
faith  in  the  promptings  of  his  heart.  This  ele- 
ment of  faith  appears  at  its  strongest  in  his 
essay  on  immortality,  where  such  passages  as 
these  occur:  "Now,  there  does  seem  to  be  a 
▼oice  in  every  man  which,  if  he  will  listen  to  it, 
t«lls  him  ^at  his  account  is  not  closed  at  death. 
•  .  .  There  seems  to  be  no  reaso*^  why  we  should 
not  trust  the  normal  indications  of  our  moral 
natore  >w  well  as  the  normal  indications  of  our 
bodily  sense;  and  against  the  belief  that  the 
greatest  benefactors  and  the  greatest  enemies  of 
mankind  rot  at  last  undistinguished  in  the  same 
grave,  our  moral  nature  vehemently  rebels.'*  In 
the  main,  however,  the  criticisms  of  religious 
faiths  are  purely  destructive—inspired,  however, 
by  a  love  of  truth  and  not  a  love  of  iconoclasm. 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

Dr.  Charles  Foster  Kent,  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity^ has  published  through  Messrs.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York,  A  History  of  the  ^Hebrew 
FecpU,  The  book  is  an  excellent  compendium 
of  Jewish  history  from  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  586  B.C.  The  vol- 
ume is  prefaced  by  a  capital  chronological  chart, 
and  the  text  appeals  to  the  student  and  to  the 
busy  man  alike.  The  author's  style  is  clear  and 
coodse,  and  his  work  will  assuredly  prove,  to 
many,  only  a  starting-point  for  more  detailed  in- 
vestigation.  Ancient   India:   Its   Languages 

mnd  Religions,  by  Professor  H.  Oldenberg  (The 
Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago)  we 
reserve  for  further  notice. 

The  Clock  of  Nature,  by  Hugh  Macmillan 
(Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York),  b  a  collection 
of  talks  on  religious  subjects,  the  texts  chosen 
from  the  changes  in  nature  from  season  to  season. 
The  most  original  interpretation  is  given  to  **  The 
Yoke  of  Christ,"  which  the  writer  interprets  as  a 


sharing  or  harnessing  with  Christ,  not  as  a  burden 
to  be  borne  for  Christ's  sake. 

NOVELS  AND  TALES 

Mr.  Louis  £.  Shipman's  Urban  Dialogues  are 
clever  and  sometimes  witty  bits  of  talk  in  whidi 
the  follies  of  society  and  the  salient  character- 
istics of  various  American  cities  are  presented. 
In  real  life,  people  who  talked  as  Mr.  Shipman's 
sometimes  do  would  be  regarded  as  impertinent 
and  offensive,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  hold  the 
author  <^  so  ev91ently  careless  trifles  to  strict 
accountability.  The  sketches  are  intended  to 
amuse,  and  they  do  just  that.  (Stone  &  Kimball, 
New  York.) — -—As  much  cannot  be  said  of 
Charies  Charrington's  Lady  Brambet^s  Ghost, 
which  incidentally  introduces  real  persons  under 
such  disguises  as  *<Sadwood"  for  Gladstone. 
The  story  is  that  of  an  opium-eating  genius  who 
writes  novels  and  plays  for  which  "  Lady  Bram- 
ber  "  gets  the  credit.    (Same  publishers.) 

The  whole  of  *'  Sentimental  Tommy  "  is  con- 
tained in  the  two  bound  volumes  of  Scribner^s 
Magaune  (January  to  December,  1896).  The 
lover  of  fiction  will  also  find  here  Mr.  Cable's 
remarkable  short  story,  **  Gregory's  Island,"  Mr. 
Bunner's  *«  Lost  Child,"  Mr.  Davis's  «<  Chiderella," 
and  many  other  good  specimens  of  the  American 
short  story.  Outside  of  fiction,  President  An- 
drews's *«  History  of  the  Last  Quarte^Century " 
is  the  strongest  feature.  In  variety,  quantity, 
and  general  excellence  these  volumes  of  this  maga- 
zine show  distinct  advance.  (Charies  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.) 

**  Constance  Maud,"  who  wrote  a  very  accept- 
able book  on  "  Wagner's  Heroes,"  now  follows 
it  with  one  on  Wagner's  Heroines,  Only  three 
heroines  are  included — Brunhilda,  Senta,  and 
Isolda— as  the  stories  of  others  were  told  in  the 
stories  of  the  heroes.  These  stories  form  an 
excellent  prelude  to  the  hearing  of  the  operas. 
The  style  is  a  little  tpo  romantic,  but  the  narrsr 
tive-treatment  is  capital.    (Edward  Arnold,  New 

York.) As  we  are  speaking  of  Wagner,  we 

may  mention  the  fact  that  the  Open  Court  Pub- 
lishing Company,  of  Cliicago,  publish  a  transla- 
tion by  Otto  Werner  of  Wagner's  curious  so- 
called  novel,  A  Vtsit  to  Beethoven,  which  was 
suggested  by  Wagner's  own  experiences. 

The  Macmillan  Company  have  published  the 
second  volume  of  Balzac's  The  Harlots  Fregress, 
upon  which  comment  was  made  in  these  columns 
several  weeks  ago. 

By  means  of  original  incident  and  keen  portrait* 
ure,  Miss  Ayr  of  Virginia  and  Other  Stories,  by 
Julia  Magruder  (Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago), is  made  a  decidedly  readable  collection. 
In  the  initial  tale  the  character  of  the  young 
Southern  giri  b  especially  well  drawn;  Miss 
Magruder's  most  artistic  work,  however,  is  found 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  under  the  title  ^  Once 
More."— ^Mr.  John  D.  Barry  has  published 
through  Messrs.  Stone  &  Kimball,  New  York^ 
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Mademoiselle  Blanche,  Mr.  Barry's  plot  is  origi- 
na],  his  characters  are  realistically  drawn,  and  his 
style  is  attractive.  The  book  is  a  wholesome  one. 
Its  central  figure  is  the  somewhat  peculiar  one  of 
a  young  woman  who  follows  the  profession  of  an 
acrobat  in  a  circus  performance,  but  is  at  the  same 
time  a  most  religious  and  exemplary  young  per- 
son. Her  lover  is  discovered  to  be,  after  all,  in  love 
with  her  performance  and  not  with  the  performer. 

A  Sturdy  Beggar^  by  Mr.  Charles  Charring- 

ton  (Stone  &  Kimball,  New  York),  contains  bits 
of  well-aimed  satire  on  men  in  general  and  sculp- 
tors in  particular.  The  latter  class  will  find  small 
comfort  in  Mr.  Charrington's  art-creed,  which  ap- 
plies rather  to  the  world  of  dreamers  than  to  that 
of  the  busy  man. 

CRITICISM   AND  LITERATURE 

The  fine  editorial  judgment  shown  in  the  selec- 
tion of  verse  for  the  Temple  Dramatists  (The 
MacmiUan  Company)  is  evidenced  by  each  suc- 
cessive issue  in  what  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  recent  republications  of  classic 
works.  The  latest  issue  presents  Ben  Jonson's 
Every  Man  in  His  Humour — a  play  which  is  gen- 
erally held  to  be  the  most  representative  and 
characteristic  of  all  Jonson's  plays.  It  was  one 
of  the  earliest  English  comedies  which  developed 
interest  in  character  rather  than  in  incident  or 
plot. 

Miss  Alice  E.  Sawtelle's  The  Sources  of  Spen- 
ser's Classical  Mythology  was  undertaken  as  a 
doctiinal  thesis  in  the  English  Department  of 
Yale  University,  and  is  a  piece  of  careful,  intelli- 
gent, and  scholarly  work.  The  Globe  Edition  of 
Spenser  has  been  used  as  the  basis  of  the  inves- 
tigation, which  covers  a  very  wide  field,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  included  all  the  sources  from  which 
Spenser  drew  his  classical  references  and  allu- 
sions. The  uses  of  such  an  investigation  to  the 
student  and  reader  of  Spenser  are  manifold  and 
obvious.    (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

A  revised  edition  of  Sidney  Lanier's  Tlie  Eng- 
lish Novel:  A  Study  in  the  Development  of  Per- 
sonality^  is  timely  and  appears  in  very  attractive 
shape.  The  lectures  which  the  book  contains 
were  delivered  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  1881,  and  published  three  years  later.  It  was 
impossible  at  the  time  of  publication  to  revise  the 
work  with  the  thoroughness  which  it  demanded, 
and  a  number  of  mistakes  crept  into  the  text. 
These  have  now  been  corrected,  several  omitted 
passages  have  been  restored,  verbal  repetitions 
suppressed,  a  table  of  contents  added,  and  the 
work  presented  in  proper  form.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  original  and 
important  contributions  yet  made  to  American 
literary  scholarship.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.) 

TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC, 

There  are  two  additions  to  the  excellent  **  Riv- 
erside Literature  Series"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston) — Burh^s  Conciliation  with  the 
Colonies  and  Pope's  Iliad  (Books  I.,  VI.,  XXII., 


and  XXIV.).  No  model  could  be  better  ^or  tyU^ 
thetic  work  in  schools  and  colleges  than  th^  first 
named  of  these  books.  It  is  an  almost  ideal 
composition,  and  in  its  finely  developed  oiganism 
well  illustrates  some  of  the  fundamental  pioc- 
esses.  It  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Robert  Ander- 
sen.  In  the  second  of  the  additions  to  the 

series  we  realize  more  than  ever  the  anachronism 
of  the  endeavor  to  transport  the  immortal  figures 
who  people  the  Iliad  into  an  age  perfai^  the 
most  removed  of  any  from  the  temper  of  the 
Homeric  poen\s.  If  Pope  gave  to  the  English 
tongue  a  clarity  and  a  conciseness  which  it  did  not 
before  possess,  at  all  events  he  was  the  product 
of  an  artificial,  posing,  and  sophistical  ag^ 

The  study  of  history  has  become  popular.  This 
has  led  to  the  publishing  of  small  books  on  his- 
torical subjects,  often  written  by  acknowtedged 
scholars.  The  "  Library  of  Us^ul  Stories"  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York)  is  now  enlarged  by 
The  Story  of  Extinct  Ctvilinaiions^  by  Robert  £. 
Anderson.  The  book  contains  six  chapter»--ott 
*'  The  Origin  and  Races  of  Mankind,"  "  Chaldea 
and  Babylonia,"  *' Ancient  Egypt,"  **Hittites, 
Phoenicians,  and  Hebrews,"  *<  The  Arabs,"  **  Iian, 
or  Ancient  Persia." 

MISCELLANEOUS     . 

Pennsylvania^  Colony  and  Commomoealth^  by 
Sydney  George  Fisher,  is  a  capital  historical  essay. 
Our  chief  criticism  upon  it  is  its  title.  The 
words  "  and  commonwealth  "  do  not  belong  there. 
The  author,  with  refreshing  insight,  describes  the 
events  in  the  colonial  history  of  Pennsylvania 
which  re^ly  affected  the  life  of  the  people.  The 
reader  is  made  to  understand  what  convictions 
and  feelings  were  really  at  work,  and  how,  uncon- 
sciously to  themselves  often,  colonial  Pennsyl- 
vanians  slowly  achieved  civil  liberty.  (Henry  T. 
Coates  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.) 

Inebriety :  Its  Source^  Prevention,  and  Cure,  is 
an  interesting  study  of  this  phase  of  intemperance 
from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  regards  it  radier 
as  a  disease  having  an  environment  of  immo- 
rality than  as  primarily  an  immorality.  While 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  Keeley  cure,  the  book 
sets  forth  the  philosophy  of  that  treatment. 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.) 

During  the  week  two  attractive  books  have  ap- 
peared in  the  domain  of  German  Htetature.  The 
first  is  an  excellent  translation  by  Mr.  Henry  £.  O. 
Heinemann  of  Gustav  Frey tag's  Mkrtin  Lmtktr 
(The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,' Chicago). 
The  illustrations  in  this  volume  are  of  special 
value.  The  second  is  an  edition,  by  Dr.  B.  W. 
Wells,  of  Moser  and  Heiden's  KopnickerUrasse 
I20.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  author  of 
"Modem  German  Literature,"  the  introduction 
and  notes  are  full  of  interest,  and  Dr.  Welb's 
five  years'  residence  in  Beriin  well  enables  him  to* 
appreciate  the  dry  and  caustic  element  in  Ber- 
lin humor,  an  element  well  brought  out  in  the 
play.  This  is  a  play  which  is  more  universal, 
however,  in  its  humor  than  some  others,  and  is  a 
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capital  subject  not  only  for  study,  but  even  more 
for  recreation. 

Fond  parents  with  tendencies  to  rhyme  may 
through  that  medium  find  expression  for  their 
feeling,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  productions 
are  worthy  of  permanent  form.  This  applies  to 
Four  Cktldren  in  Prose  and  Poetry^  by  W.  Trego 
Webb  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York). 
How  can  justification  be  found  for  the  following  ? 

Hope,  go  get  your  garden  dress  on, 

Warm  are  here  tlw  winter  hours  ; 
I  will  teach  you,  sweet,  a  lesson 

Out  among  the  flowers. 
You  shall  hold  the  spade  with  father, 

Gather  withered  twigs  that  fall. 
Rake  the  leaves,  or,  if  you'd  rather, 

Weed  with  fi  igers  small. 

All  lovers  of  dogs  will  read  with  pleasure  Boss 
and  Other  Dof^s^  by  Maria  Louise  Pool.  (Stone 
&  Kimball,  New  York.)  The  dog  heroes  of  this 
book  ate  exceptional  dogs,  but  ihey  appeal  to 
the  faith  and  love  of  the  readers  beoiuse  of 
the  writer's  fidelity  to  the  facts  she  sees  in  dog 
nature. 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Sphinx,  by  Caroline  Wells, 
is  a  clever  little  volume  within  and  without. 
There  is  not  a  little  diversion  in  these  ingenious 
metrical  puzzles.    (Stone  &  Kimball,  New  York.) 

Literary  Notes 

— **  Cosmopolis  **  has  obtained  an  entry  into 
Russia,  and  it  is  rumored  that  the  magazine  will 
have  a  Russian  supplement. 

— In  the  review  of  Mr.  H.  D.  MacLeod's'*  His- 
tory of  Economics,*'  included  in  our  department 
Books  of  the  Week  in  the  last  number  of  The 
Outlook,  the  name  of  the  publisher  was  omitted. 
The  book  is  published  by  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York. 

— It  is  announced  that  the  late  Gustav  Prey- 
tag's  books,  collected  by  the  novelist  to  write  the 
«*  Bilder  aus  der  deutschen  Vergangenheit,"  have 
been  presented  to  the  Frankfort-on-the-Main  city 
library  by  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Frankfiirter 
Zeiiung."  The  collection  contains  about  7,000 
volumes  and  500  old  broadsides. 

— In  Mr.  Charies  D.  Lanier's  excellent  sketch 
of  Mr.  Kipling  (February  "  Review  of  Reviews  ") 
we  learn  that  the  novelist  is  a  singulariy  system- 
atic and  painstaking  workman.  "  He  makes  on 
the  wide  margin  of  his  paper  corrections  and 
changes  and  substitutions— slues  of  them,  but 
all  very  intelligible.  And  he  tears  up  scores  of 
written  pages,  so  that  sometimes  his  waste-basket 
holds  considerably  more  manuscript  than  his 
desk." 

— Mr.  Samuel  H.  Howe,  of  Boston,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  original  owners  of  the  tavern,  has 
bought  the  **  Wayside  Inn "  at  Sudbury,  Mass. 
Thb  is  the  inn  made  famous  by  Longfellow,  and 
all  Americans  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Mr. 
How6  is  to  convert  the  building  into  a  permanent 
-  memorial  of  the  poet.    It  is  to  be  filled  with 


articles  x)f  historic  interest  and  restored,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  to  its  condition  at  the  time  of  the 
writing  of  Longfellow's  poem. 

—Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  writes  that,  in  actual 
sales  during  the  past  month  in  England,  Marie 
Corelli's  "Murder  of  Delicia,"  Dr.  Watson's 
(Ian  Maclaren's)  "  Kate  Carnegie,"  and  Rudyard 
Kipling's  **  Seven  Seas  "  have  taken  the  lead ; 
other  authorities  say  that  Mrs.  F.  A.  Steel's 
Indian  Mutiny  novel,  "  The  Face  of  the  Waters," 
has  sold  far  in  advance  of  other  books.  Mrs. 
Steel,  by  the  ^y,  has  written  a  new  story,  and, 
for  once,  not  about  India,  but  about  Scotland. 
It  is  even  said  that  it  is  a  Scotch  story  which  has 
very  little  Scotch  in  it. 

Books  Received 

For  the  week  ending  January  *p,  iBqj 

D.  APPLETON  a  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Anderson,  Robert  E.,  M.A.,  F.A.S.  The  Story  of  Ex- 
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EDWARD  ARNOLD,  NEW  YORK 

Maud,  Constance.    Wagner's  Heroines. 

E.  p.  GUILD  a  CO.,  BOSTON 

Balk>u.  Hosea  Starr.  Hosea  Baltou.  2d,  D.D. :  His 
Ongln,  Life,  and  Letters.    ^2.50. 

!I.  L.  HASTINGS,  BOSTON 

Hastings,  H.  L.    The  Guiding  Hand. 

D.  C.  HEATH  a  CO.,  BOSTON 

Wells,  B.  W.,  Ph.D.,  edited  by.  Meser  and  Heiden's 
Kdpnickerstrasse  120.    JO  cts. 

'HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  ft  CO.,   BOSTON 

Andersen.  Robert,  A.M.    Burke's  Conciliation  with  the 

Colonies.   25  cts. 
Pope's  Iliad.    Books  I.,  VI.,  XXII.,  XXIV.    25  cts. 

LEE  a  SHEPARD.  BOSTON 

Greene,  Reuben,  M.D.    Thoughts  for  the  People. 

THE  MACMILLAN  CO..  NEW  YORK 

Jonson.  Beiu  Every  Man  In  His  Humour.  (Temple 
EditionO    45  cts. 

Webb,  W.  Trego.  Four  Children  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
60  cts. 

Smith,  Goldwin.  D.C.L.  Guesses  at  the  Riddle  of  Ex- 
istence.   $1.25. 

Balzac,  H.  de.  A  Harlot's  Progress.  Vol  II.  Trans- 
lated by  James  Waring,  with  a  Preface  by  George 
Saintsbnry.    #1.50. 

THOMAS  NELSON  k  SONS,  NEW  YORK 

The  Holy  Bible.  (Old  and  New  Testaments  with 
Combined  Concordance.)    fl.50. 

THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  CO.,  CHICAGO 

Wagner.  Richard.  A  Pilgrimage  to  Beethoven.  Trans- 
ited by  Otto  W.  Wcyer.  Tb  cts. 

Oldenberg,  Professor  H.  Ancient  India:  Its  Language 
and  Religions.    50  cts. 

Freytag,  Gustav.  Martin  Luther.  Translated  by  H. 
E.  O.  Heinemann.    %\, 

FLEMING  H.  RBVELL  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Stifler,  J.  M.,  D.D.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.   75  cts.  ^ 

Palmer,  Charles  FoUen.    Inebriety.    50  cts. 

Iverach,  James,  M.A.  Men  of  the  Bible.  St.  Paul: 
His  life  ani  Tiroes.    75  cts. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS.  NEW  YORK 

Lanier,  Sidney.    The  English  Novel.    %2, 

Wenlev.  R.  M.    Contemporary  Theok>gy  and  Theism. 

Kent,  Charles  F..  Ph.D.    A  History  of  the  Hebrew 

People.    $1.25. 
Scribner's  Magazine.    VoL  XIX..  January-June.  18%. 

Vol  XX.,7uly-December,  \SbIL  "^ 

SILVER,  BURDBTT  ft  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Sawtelle.  Alice  £.,  Ph.D.  The  Sources  of  Spenser's 
Classical  Mythok>gy. 

HERBERT  S.  STONE    ft  CO..  CHICAGO 

Magruder,  JuUa.  Miss  Ayr  of  Vvginia,  and  Other 
Stories,    $1J25. 

STONE  ft  KIMBALL.  NEW  YORK 

Wells.  Carolyn.    At  the  Sign  of  the  Sphinx.    $IJ5. 
Charrington.  Charles.    A  Sturdy  Beggar.    $1.25. 
Pool,  Maria  I^uise.    Boss,  and  Other  Dogs.    $1 J5. 
Charrington,  Charles.    Lady  Bramber's  (ihost.    $1 J5. 
Shipman.  Louis  Evan.    Urban  Dialogues.    |I;25. 
Baxryt  John  D.    Mademoiselle  Blanche.    ilJO. 

THOMAS  WHITTAKBR,  NEW  YORK 

Macmillan,  Hugh.    The  Cbck  of  Nature. «  ^1.50. 
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Dr.  Hall's  Orthodoxy 
The  citizens  of  Brooklyn  were  subjected  last 
week  to  a  genuine  and  disagreeable  surprise  by 
an  attack  made  upon  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  HaJJ.  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Fox,  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church. 
At  the  winter  session  of  the  Presbytery  to  which 
both  ministers  belong,  Dr.  Fox  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Presbytery  to  two  books  written  by 
Dr.  Hall,  the  one  "Does  God  Send  Trouble?" 
the  other  "  The  Gospel  of  the  Divine  Sacrifice." 
He  thought  these  publications  unorthodox,  and 
moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  whom 
they  should  be  submitted  for  examination,  and 
who  should  report  thereon  in  the  spring.  A  mo- 
tion was  at  once  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Burrell 
to  lay  Dr.  Fox*8  motion  on  the  table,  and  this 
was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  From 
this  action  Dr.  Fox  can,  if  he  chooses,  appeal  to 
the  Synod.  The  matter  is  of  more  than  local 
interest,  because  Dr.  Fox*s  action  was  taken  just 
on  the  eve  of  Dr.  Hall's  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  Union  Theological  Seminary  ;^ut  no 
action  of  either  Presbytery  or  Synod  can  affect 
that  election,  since  the  Seminary  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent. One  who  remembers  Christ's  standard 
for  the  measurement  of  religious  teachers,  *'  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  and  who  knows 
what  a  splendid  ministry  Dr.  Hall's  has  been  in 
Brooklyn,  and  how  spiritually  fruitful,  cannot  but 
wonder  at  such  an  attack  upon  bis  ministry  just 
as  it  is  drawing  to  its  close  in  that  city.  If  Dr. 
Charies  Cuthbert  Hall  is  not  safe  from  charges 
of  heresy,  who  can  be  ? 

Professor  Charles  A.  Briggs 
Before  this  issue  of  The  Outlook  reaches  our 
readers  Professor  Charies  A.  Briggs,  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  will  have  sailed  for  Europe, 
to  spend  a  year  in  pursuit  of  the  studies  to  which 
he  has  given  his  life.  All  who  know  Professor 
I^nggs,  and  the  tireless  way  in  which  he  works, 
will  well  imderstand  that  he  needs,  not  only  time 
for  study,  but  also  time  for  rest.  Without  ques- 
tion, he  is  our  first  Old  Testament  scholar.  One 
of  the  most  amazing  things  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  recent  times  b  the  fact  that  any  body  of 
intelligent  men  could  have  regarded  him  as 
heretical.  Professor  Briggs  is  a  man  9f  genial 
personality,  and  he  is  always  reverent  in  spirit, 
and,  in  the  best  sense,  consetvative  in  his 
studies  and  conclusions.  One  of  the  most 
eminent  of  American  scientists  recently  made  his 
acquaintance  and  had  a  long  interview  with  him. 
The  scientist  was  so  impressed  with  the  earnest- 
ness and  spirituality  of  Professor  Briggs  that  he 
returned  to  his  home  saying  that  he  had  added  a 
new  saint  to  his  calendar.  The  list  was  short, 
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and  included  but  one  other.  In  other  words, 
this  accomplished  and  earnest  scholar,  who  is 
under  the  ban  in  his  own  Church,  made  so  pro- 
found an  impression  on  one  whose  life  is  c^ven 
to  physical  science  that  he  was  ready  to  enroll 
him  as  a  saint.  It  is  known  that  for  many  years 
Professor  Briggs  has  been  const^tly  engaged  on 
an  exhaustive  work  in  his.  special  department. 
His  year  abroad  will  be  largely  occufMed  in  die 
comi^etion  of  that  work.  His  many  friends — 
and  they  are  constantly  increasing  in  number— 
wifl  wish  for  him  a  happy  year. 

Practical  Christian  Union 

The  Federation  of  Churches  and  ChiMaii 
Workers  in  New  York  City  is  one  of  the  most 
practical  forms  of  Christian  Union  which  has  yet 
been  devised.  It  is  made  up  of  churches  wt^ia 
the  dty,  and  chantable  and  educational  associa- 
tions selected  by  them.  One  hundred  and  forty 
churches  and  eleven  such  organisatioos  are  now 
members.  The  Council  of  the  Federation  0 
composed  of  two  representatives,  one  cleikal 
and  one  lay,  from  each  denomination  having  fifty 
or  fewer  churches  on  the  island,  with  two  addi- 
tional representatives  in  cases  where  a  dMionuaa- 
tion  has  above  fifty  churches.  The  oversight  of 
the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  President  of  the  Federation  is  Mr. 
Spencer  Trask ;  the  Chairman  of  the  Co-<^>eiat- 
ing  Committee,  the  Rev.  J.  Winthrop  Hegenan; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Harvey  £.  Fisk.  Among  the 
prominent  workers  are  sudi  men  as  the  Revs. 
Leighton  Williams,  A.  P.  Atterbuiy,  D.D.,  F.  M. 
North,  D.D.,  Josiah  Strong,  D.D.,  and  Messrs. 
A.  W.  MUbury,  C.  Loring  Brace,  and  I>r.  W.  H. 
Tolman.  Already  a  house-to-house  canvass  has 
been  made  which  has  been  of  very  great  vahie. 
Among  the  practical  results  of  the  FedeimtioB 
has  been  Hartley  House  and  the  Ndfi^bofhood 
Club,  both  of  which  were  located  as  the  resnltef 
the  Federation's  Report  The  aim  of  the  Con- 
ference is  to  organize  auxiliaries,  confer  with  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  become  possessed 
of  all  the  facts  which  will  hdp  in  ameliaratiQg 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  adding  to  the  chwck 
and  school  facilities,  and  in  every  possible  way 
improving  the  localities  in  which  die  FedeiatioB 
is  wori^ing.  While  other  bodies  are  discossing 
the  subject  of  Christian  and  Church  Union,  this 
Federation  is  giving  a  practical  illustration  of  it 
in  its  best  form.  A  body  of  Christian  people 
united  in  the  service  of  humanity  is  surely  much 
nearer  to  the  Christian  ideal  of  the  one  Church 
than  a  body  of  those  who  happen  to  have  been 
baptized  in  one  way,  received  into  fellowship  by 
one  ceremony,  or  who  accept  one  creed.  The 
Federation  of  Christian  Workers  in  New  York 
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will  bear  careful  study  on  the  part  of  all  those 
who  believe  that  Churcb  Vnion  is  ii|ore  than  a 
dream.  It  should  be  ad^ec)  that  the  office  ol  the 
Federation  is  in  the  Kennedy  Building,  289 
Fourth  Avenue,  and  there  detaijed  information 
concemfn^  its  methods  of  operation  can  be  ob- 
tabled. 

A  VeneraMe  Church 
The  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Flatbush  is 
one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  all  the  metropolitan 
district.  Qn  Sunday,  January  1 7,  its  pastor,  the 
Hev.  C.  t.  Wells,  D.D.,  delivered  a  historical 
sermon,  from  which  we  cull  the  following  facts  : 
This  church  was  organic  in  1654,  while  relig- 
ioiis  services  had  been  held  since  the  settlement 
of  the  place,  about  1634.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
year  of  its  organization  its  first  building  was 
dedicated.  This  served  its  purposes  until  about 
1700;  when  a  new  edifice  was  erected  and  dedi- 
cmled  in  1701.  Its  third  building,  and  the  one 
which  the  Church  now  occupies,  was  completed 
toward  the  close  of  1796  and  dedicated  in  Jan- 
vary,  1797,  These  three  buildings  all  stood  on 
the  same  sitev  now  comer  of  Flatbush  Avenue 
and  Chufch  Avenue.  In  the  days  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  town,  the  town  and  the  church  were 
one.  The  freeholder  took  action  in  relation  to 
the  dMirch  birilcttDg.  The  present  structure  is 
■eariy  the  eaae  ae  when  first  built.  It  has  been 
TOMoMed  from  time  to  time,  but  the  general  fea- 
tures are  the  same.  There  have  been  only  three 
poetormteBin  this  edifice :  Mortimer  Schoonmaker, 
fttun  1784  to  1824;  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  M.  Strong 
<iii8taUed  in  1822  as  associate  with  Mr.  Schoon- 
iBttkerK  who  4lied  m  1861;  the  present  pastor 
was  iastaUed  in  1863.  The  three  pastorates  cover 
a  period  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  yean.  The 
diurch  has  now  two  branches — Grace  Chapel, 
ess^Cially  a  separate  church,  whkh  grew  out  of 
a  mieeion  and.  has  now  a  -membership  of  about 
one  hundied  and  forty ;  and  Grout  Street  Sunday- 
School  Chapel,  with  atf  enrollment  of  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five.  The  church  itself  has  a 
mcmbeiship  of  three  hundred  and  eight.  The 
chawrh  bell,  put  in  the  steeple  before  the  church 
waa  completed ,  has  rung  every  Lord's  Day  since, 
and  the  tradition  is  that  a  Sunday  service  of  the 
choch  has  never  been  missed.  While  the  build- 
tug  mu  ttodergoing  repairs,  the  bell  was  always 
rang  and  services  held  in  eome  other  place.  The 
building  m  as  firm  to-day  as  one  hundred  years 
ago,  and  bids  fsdr  to  stand  a  century  more. 

Atiother  Course  of  Study  for  the  Sunday - 
School 

A  valuable  course  of  study  on  the  Bible  and 
Religion  has  been  prepared  for  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  of  which  the  Rev. 
T.  P.  Sawin,  D.D.,  is  pastor.  The  course  extends 
over  seventeen  years,  four  years  being  given  to 
the  Primary  Department,  three  to  the  Junior, 
tliree  to.  the  Intermediate,  four  to  the  Advanced, 


and  three  to  the  Senior.  The  Primary  Depart- 
roeet,  which  include^-children  from  the  ages  of 
five  tor  eight,  is  occupied  with  the  Story  of-  Jesus 
and  the  Apostles,  and  with  Old  Testament  stories. 
The  Junior  Department,  which  includes  children 
from  nine  to  eleven,  studies  the  History  of  Jesus, 
of  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  Old  Testament  His- 
tory. The  Intermediate  is  occupied  with  another 
grade  of  the  same  Biblical  books.  The*  Ad- 
vanced Department,  in  which  are  young  people 
from  fifteen  to  nineteen,  studies  the  Teachings 
of  Jesus;  then  the  History  of  the  Apostolic 
Church;  then  the  History  of  the  Chrbtian  Relig- 
ion, using  Fisher's  "  History  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine f*  and  then  the  Great  Religions,  using  James 
Freeman  Clarke's  "  Ten  Great  Religions.*'  The 
Senior  Grade  studies  the  Origin  and  Hbtory  of 
the  Bible,  using  Dr.  Gladden's  *«  Who  Wrote  the 
Bible?"  then  the  Bible  as  Literature,  using Moul- 
ton's  **  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible :"  and  then  the 
Bible  as  a  Divine  Revelation  and  Educational 
Code.  The  Adult  Department  is  occupied  with 
the  critical  study  of  selected  books  and  selected 
subjects.  We  have  seen  no  more  carefully  and 
intelligently  planned  course  of  study  than  this. 
Those  who  pass  through  all  its  grades  will  surely 
be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
them. 

The  Waldensian  Church 

Few  Protestants  realize  the  capital  work  for 
Protestantism,  Christianity,  and  civilization  which 
is  being  done  by  the  Waddenses  in  Italy.  The  per- 
secutions which  this  band  of  believers  have  en- 
dured entitle  them  to  a  high  place  in  the  history 
of  Christian  martjrrdom,  and  the  sturdiness  with 
which  they  have  kept  to  their  belief  in  darker 
ages  than  this  has  led  many  to  regard  them  as 
the  rightful  precursors  of  the  Reformation.  Not 
until  1848  were  they  emancipated,  but  since  the 
righteous  edict  of  King  Charles  Albert  they  have 
so  strengthened  their  original  churches  in  Pied- 
mont and  established  missions  throughout  Italy 
that  they  liave  met  with  deserved  success.  Never- 
theless, they  have  had  to  fight  inch  by  inch  to 
conquer  their  new  field  of  labor.  They  have  now 
organized  49  churches  in  outer  Italy,  44  station;, 
and  5  circuits,  with  about  5,500  church  members 
and  3.300  Sunday-school  children.  The  work  ,is 
carried  on  by  45  pastors,  17  evangelists,  62  teach- 
ers, and  12  Bible  readers.  The  Waldenses  have 
also  organized  many  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associarions,  benevolent  societies,  orphan  asyl- 
ums, hospitals,  soup-kitchens,  day  and  evening 
schools.  The  Rev.  G.  C.  Maugeri,  who  has  been 
spending  some  months  in  this  countty  as  the  ofii- 
cially  intrusted  representative  of  the  Board  of 
Evangelization  of  the  Waldensian  Church,  has 
given  us  the  above  statistics.  In  reply  to  the 
question.  Why  do  not  the  Italians  support  the 
Waldensian  Church  ?  he  answers,  that  if  by  this  is 
meant  the  Italians  as  a  whole,  the  Italians  as  a 
whole  are  nominally  Catholics.     If  by  "  Italians  " 
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the  recent  converts  to  Protesiantistn  are  meant, 
Mr.  Maugeri  says  that  they  are  few  in  number, 
they  are  poor,  and  are  already  bearing  more  than 
their  proportion.  Last  year  they  contributed 
i^l 6,000.  This  is  a  large  sum  for  those  heavily 
taxed  for  the  State,  in  addition  to  which  they 
must  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  the  State  Church.  The  old 
Waldenses  in  the  Piedmont ese  Valleys  number 
14,500  church  members.  They  have  22  pastors, 
and  about  5,000  pupils  in  their  Sunday-schools. 
The  Board  of  Evangelization  is  in  need  of  money. 
True,  last  year  Europe  contributed  over  163,300 
for  the  Waldensian  work,  but  America  only 
$7,500.  Under  the  direction  of  their  own  boards, 
various  American  denominations  are  doing  good 
religious  work  in  Italy,  but  the  Waldensians 
believe,  and  with  some  justice,  that  they  can  do 
better  work  than  can  any  other  laborers  sent  out 
from  this  country.  Mr.  Maugeri  says  that  $125 
will  support  130  laborers  and  their  families  for 
one  day ;  that  $25  will  support  an  evangelist  or  a 
teacher  for  a  month,  and  that  $20  will  support  a 
colporteur  for  a  month.  Mr.  William  Dulles,  Jr., 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  will  receive 
and  foiward  regular  subscriptions  in  favor  of  the 
Waldensian  work. 

Dr.  Barrows  in  India 
Reports  are  already  reaching  us  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Rev.  John  H.  Barrows,  D.D.,  in  India,  and 
the  beginning  of  his  lectures  on  the  Haskell 
Foundation.  In  Bombay  he  was  received  very 
cordially,  especially  by  those  who  remembered 
the  position  which  he  had  occupied  as  President 
of  the  Parliament  of  Religions.  His  first  lecture, 
delivered  the  night  before  Christmas,  was  on  **  The 
Universalism  of  Christianity,"  and  the  inquiry 
to  which  he  asked  the  earnest  attention  of  his 
hearers  was,  **  Is  Christianity  fitted  to  become 
the  World-Religion  ?"  The  result  of  Dr.  Bar- 
rows's  lectures  will  be  watched  with  great  inteiest. 
We  believe  that  they  are  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  that  if  a  continual  procession  of  the 
strongest  men  in  the  Church  could  be  kept  mov- 
ing around  the  world  delivering  lectures  on  the 
essential  features  of  Christianity,  it  would  be  the 
best  form  of  missionary  service  which  could  be 
conducted  in  the  present  condition  of  religious 
thought.  They  would  not  take  the  place  of  the 
permanent  missionaries,  but  they  would  reinforce 
them  as  no  other  form  of  service  possibly  could. 

An  Industrial  School  for  Indians 

The  Presbyterians  of  western  New  York  are 
earnestly  endeavoring  to  establish  an  Industrial 
School  for  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  State. 
The  Committee  of  the  Synod  of  New  Yoric 
which  has  the  matter  in  charge  are  anxious  to 
proceed,  and  are  hindered  only  by  lack  of  means. 
A  year  ago  subscriptions  for  nearly  the  required 
amount  were  received,  but  the  financial  difficul- 
ties of  the  year  have  been  so  great  that  only  a 


part  of  the  pledges  have  been  redeemed.  $10,000 
from  the  Olden  Estate,  with  a  site  of  one  hnn- 
dred  acres  of  land,  is  pledged  on  cotidition  that 
$10,000  more  be  raised,  and  the  continuance  of 
the  school  for  ten  years  can  be  guaranteed. 
The  work  is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of 
eminent  Presbyterians,  of  which  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Hubbell,  D.D.,  of  Buffalo,  is  Chairman.  It  seems 
as  if  such  a  cause  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
languish  when  the  amount  of  money  required  is 
so  small. 

A  New  Movement  Among  Jews 
Rabbi  Isaac  S.  Moses,  of  Chicago,  is  leading  in 
a  new  movement  among  the  Jews  of  that  city,  and 
the  influence  of  his  course  is  already  felt  in  other 
cities.  He  has  found  that  quite  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  Jews  are  not  connected  with  any  spa- 
gogue  as  so-called  Christians  with  any  church. 
The  reason  for  it  he  believes  to  be  in  the  aristo- 
cratic tendencies  ot  the  synagogue.  He  has,  there- 
fore, formed  what  is  called  *'  A  People's  Syna- 
gogue," which  is  to  be  conducted  on  much  the 
same  principles  as  the  free  churches.  That  there 
•  is  a  field  for  such  work  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
out  of  4,000  Jewish  families  on  the  sooth  side  of 
Chicago  only  1,000  are  connected  with  the  syna- 
gogue. He  characterizes  the  usual  Jewish  soci- 
ety as  a  "  stock  company  with  a  dividend-draw- 
ing agent  called  a  Rabbi,  whose  chief  task  is  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  contributing  shareholders.** 
Rabbi  Moses  will  reverse  all  this.  He  will  re- 
ceive no  definite  salary,  but  will  content  himself 
with  what  the  congregation  will  give  after  all  other 
expenses  are  paid.  He  believes  that  he  will  suc- 
ceed, and  is  encouraged  by  the  assurance  that 
similar  organizations  are  already  contemplated  in 
other  cities. 

Oxford  Summer  School 
We  have  received  many  inquiries  as  to  whether 
there  will  be  a  Summer  School  of  Theology  at 
Oxford  this  year.  We  have  no  information  on  the 
subject.  No  such  school  has  yet  been  announced. 
It  was  never  the  intention  of  Principal  Fairbaim 
to  continue  the  school  through  successive  years. 
If  the  school  is  to  be  h  eld  next  summer.  The 
Ontlook  will  give  its  readers  full  information  con- 
cerning it. 

High  Church 
We  have  received  a  courteous  protest  from  a 
Baptist  correspondent  against  our  use  of  the  term 
**  High  Church  Baptist,"  but  we  cannot  withdraw 
it.  The  term  High  Church  belongs  to  all  denom- 
inations. There  are  High  Church  Baptists,  High 
Church  Congregationalists.  High  Church  Meth- 
odists, as  there  are  High  Church  Episcopalians. 
The  person  who  puts  great  emphasis  on  some 
special  theory  of  the  Church  belongs  in  that  cate- 
gory. Our  correspondent  also  objects  to  our 
commendation  of  the  Open  Communion  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Spurgeon,  and  asks  whether  every 
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Other  deiXHBiination  does  not  make  baptism  a 
prerequisite  to  the  communion  ?  He  is  probably 
correct.  Of  course  he  would  go  on  then  to  affinn 
that  only  immersion  is  baptism.  We  cannot 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  subject  in  these 
columns,  but  can  only  remark  that  Baptists  of  the 
type  of  Mr.  Spnrgeon  and  Dr.  John  Clifford,  as 
well  as  many  in  thb  coimtry,  do  not  agree  with 
our  correspondent.  As  to  who  is  right — that 
being  a  denominational  question,  we  leave  it  to 
be  decided  in  the  denomination. 

At  the  Gates  of  Seven  Universities 

In  a  recent  personal  letter  to  a  friend,  Profes- 
sor Richard  T.  Ely,  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, said :  **  Cert^nly  there  is  no  other  religious 
denomination  which  is  making  its  money  tell  edu- 
cationally as  you  (Disciples)  are.'*  This  he  said 
in  view  of  the  religious  education  which  they  are 
offering  the  students  at  the  gates  of  seven  uni- 
versities in  as  many  States  in  the  Union.  On 
the  first  of  March  Professor  Herbert  L.  Willelt, 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Semitics  and  Dean  of  the 
Disciples*  Divinity  House  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  began  a  series  of  lectures  on  Biblical 
themes  before  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  at  Charlottesville.  These  lectures  will  in- 
clude four  courses  of  study,  as  follows  :  "  The  Life 
of  Christ "  (twelve  lectures),  "  Prophecy  "  (six  lec- 
tures), **  Old  Testament  History  "  (six  lectures), 
**  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity  "  (six  lectures). 
They  are  being  delivered  in  the  University  chapel 
each  evening  of  the  week,  except  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  and  are  open  to  any  and  all  students  who 
desire  to  take  one  or  more  of  the  courses.  These 
lectures  are  the  result  of  the  earnest  efforts  put 
forth  by  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Charlottesville, 
though  the  Virginia  Christian  Missionary  Society 
raised  the  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
course.  It  is  understood  that  this  arrangement 
looks  toward  the  inauguration  of  a  Bible  Chair 
enterprise  perhaps  similar  to  the  one  now  main- 
tained at  Ann  Arbor.  Professor  C.  A.  Young,  of 
Chicago,  is  to  begin  soon  a  five  weeks'  course  of 
Bible  lectures  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  This 
work,  too,  will  be  done  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  whose 
general  headquarters  are  at  Indianapolis.  Thus 
at  three  of  our  State  universities,  viz.,  Michigan, 
Virginia,  and  Georgia,  this  organization  of  Chris- 
tian women  is  having  the  Bible  taught  to  the  stu- 
dents. In  addition,  the  Bible  truth  is  offered  in 
special  courses  at  the  State  Universities  of  Mis- 
souri, under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  W.  T. 
Moore;  of  California,  under  Professor  S.  M. 
Jefferson ;  and  of  Oregon,  under  Professor  E.  C. 
Sanderson,  D.D. ;  besides  the  Divinity  House, 
Chicago  University,  in  charge  of  Professors  H.  L. 
Willett  and  E.  S.  Ames.  This  means  that  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  have  strong  representative 
men  pleading  the  claims  of  the  Bible  and  of 
Christ  within  the  gates  of  seven  universities,  b^ 


sides  maintaining  their  own  educational  institu- 
tions. This  work  costs  the  universities  nothing, 
but  enjoys  their  hearty  co-operation  in  every  way 
possible. 

The  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland 

The  Episcopal  or  Anglican  Church  is  foreign 
to  Scotland.  In  England  it  is  established;  in 
Scotland  it  is  nonconformist.  The  Queen  in 
England  is,  ecclesiastically  speaking,  an  Episco- 
palian ;  in  Scotland  she  is  a  Presbyterian.  The 
smallness  of  the  Anglican  communion  in  the 
North  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  communicants  is  less  than  42,000.  The  num- 
ber of  its  clergy  is  342.  During  the  last  year  its 
communicants  increased  a  little  over  1,000. 
The  subject  of  union  between  the  Episcopal  and 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  has  recently 
been  agitated.  The  question  has  been  raised  as 
to  whether  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  would  not 
unite  with  the  Episcopalians.  That  would  be 
much  like  a  large  lake  uniting  with  a  few  drops 
of  water,  since  the  Presbyterian  body  is  vastly 
larger  than  the  Episcopalian.  A  writer  in  the 
''Guardian"  speaking  on  this  subject  regards 
the  reunion  of  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians 
as  greatly  to  be  desired,  because  *'  it  would  tend  to 
bring  back  the  democratic  element  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Catholic  Church  which  contributed 
so  immensely  to  the  legitimate  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Church  in  early  days ;  but  while  the 
writer  thinks  it  would  be  desirable,  he  has  no 
hope  that  it  wiU  be  accomplished.  He  says  the 
desire  is  shown  only  by  a  select  few.  *  The 
younger  ministers  are  almost  a  unit  against  it. 
He  does  not  believe  that  a  majority  in  its  favor 
could  be  secured  in  a  single  Kirk  Session ;  and 
he  recognixes  that  unity  among  the  various 
branches  of  Presbyterians  is  far  more  probable 
than  between  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Anglican.  The  writer  of  this  para- 
graph once  heard  Charies  Gore,  then  Principal 
of  Pusey  House  in  Oxford,  say,  in  reply  to  a 
question  as  to  what  should  be  the  atritude  of  the 
Anglicans  toward  Presbyterians  of  the  Estab- 
lishment in  Scotland,  that  they  could  be  recog- 
nized only  as  Dissenters.  Some  time,  probably, 
the  world  will  move  faster  than  it  seems  to  be 
moving  now;  then  the  desired  union  may  be 
possible. 

Is  there  anything  more  pathetic  in  life  than  a  crippled 
child  ?  Or  anything  more  beautiful  than  work  in  behalf 
ot  these  helpless  little  ones  ?  It  seems  to  us  not,  as  we 
look  over  the  fourth  annual  report  of  "  Daisy  Fields," 
the  well-known  home  and  hospital  for  the  crippled 
children  of  the  poor  which  is  maintained  at  Englewo^d, 
New  Jersey.  Unlike  many  reports  of  philanthropic 
work,  this  particular  pamphlet  is  vivid  and  interesting. 
The  illustrations  which  it  contains  are  ak>ne  appealing 
enough  to  draw  sympathy  and  support  from  the  most 
callous  and  undomestic  bachelor.  We  are  not  afraid  to 
have  the  reader  investigate  the  reasonableness  of  this 
statement,  as  he  or  she  may  easily  do  by  sending  a  two- 
cent  stamp  for  a  comr  of  the  report  to  the  President  of 
Daisy  Fiekls,  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Turner,  Englewood,  N.  J. 
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Worse  than  War' 

By  the  Rey.  S.  D.  McCoDnell 
Rector  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Brooklyn 

On  Tuesday,  December  7,  1895, 1  chanced  to 
be  at  a  gentlemen's  reception  where  there  were 
present  a  number  of  men,  the  most  prominent  in 
the  business  life  of  the  country.  There  were  two 
or  three  great  railway  presidents,  several  million- 
aire Senators,  great  manufacturers,  and  private 
gentlemen  of  large  wealth.  The  droning  buzz  of 
conversation  which  filled  the  drawing-rooms  with 
its  monotone  had  in  it  a  strident,  venomous  note 
which  was  unusual.  The  topic  of  conversation 
was  President  Cleveland's  Venezuela  message. 
To  say  that  it  was  unanimously  condemned  is 
to  speak  mildly.  It  was  denounced  in  terms  of 
such  concentrated  bitterness  that  my  interest  was 
awakened  to  discern  just  why.  If  these  had  been 
men  who  were  especially  kindly,  with  quick  imag- 
inations, the  puzzle  would  have  been  much  less. 
One  could  have  seen  how  they  saw  so  vividly  the 
honors  of  war  that  they  shrank  appalled  from  so 
dreadful  an  evil.  But  they  were  not  that  kind  of 
men.  Several  among  them  who  were  loudest  in 
their  denunciation  were  the  not  very  scrupulous 
owners  of  a  great  street  railway  sjrstem  in  which 
an  unfortunate  strike  had  occurred  only  a  few 
weeks  eariier.  During  the  progress  of  the  strike  and 
ts  attendant  rioting,  these  men  had  shown  them- 
selves conspicuously  indifferent  to  the  real  suffer- 
ing of  their  men»  and  most  earnest  in  their  cry  to 
the  State  to  settle  the  rioting  out  of  hand  by 
force;  I  turned  to  a  great  railway  president  and 
•aid:  *'You  do  not  seem  to  approve  of  Mr. 
Cleveland's  message?"  "Approve  of  it?"  said 
he;  **do  you  know  that  fifty  million  dollars  of 
value  in  American  securities  has  been  swept  out 
of  existence  since  yesterday  morning  ?  And  what 
for  ?  Simply  on  account  of  a  piece  of  condemned 
sentimentalism  over  a  few  square  miles  of  swamp 
and  a  few  thousand  niggers  1"  There  was  no  sen- 
timentalism  about  these  men,  but  they  were  deadly 
opposed  to  war,  or  to  anything  which  looked  like 
war.  They  represented  in  their  own  persons  the 
money-getting  energy  of  the  United  States.'  Had 
they  had  their  way,  the  message  would  have  been 
withdrawn  with  apologies.  Three  days  later  it 
became  evident  that  a  deeper  spirit  in  the  Ameri- 
can people  had  been  touched,  a  spirit  which  was 
not  to  be  frightened  by  the  jeering  cry  of  *'  Jingo- 
ism," and  which  was  powerful  enough  for  the 
time  to  silence  the  mutterings  of  Capital.  As  it 
turned  out,  there  was  no  war.  But  that  calamity 
came  in  sight,  and  the  glimpse  of  its  grisly  front 
stirred  a  deeper  and  a  better  feeling  in  the  people 
than  that  which  moves  in  their  every-day  com- 
mercial life« 

"  He  jests  at  scars  who  never  fslt  a  wound." 
I  am  old  enough  to  have  seen  war  at  its  worst, 
and  have  no  wish  to  ever  see  it  again.   But  there 

>  See  editorial  on  this  topic— Thb  Editors. 


are  evils  which  are  wotse,  and  which  are  far  mam 
imminent  One  of  them,  I  cannot  but  tiiiak,  is  one 
of  the  motives  which  are  so  active  in  the  attempt 
to  make  war  impossible  by  arbitration  or  other- 
wise. It  is  not  the  only  motive,  of  .course,  nor  is 
it  the  one  upon  which  you  and  those  like  you  lay 
emphasis  in  your  advocacy  of  the  Aii^tratios 
Treaty.  Neverthdess,  it  is  the  motive  which  is 
a  thousand  times  more  influential  than  the  ones 
which  you  urge.  It  is  the  consideraticm  of  the 
cost  of  war,  and  the  derangement  which  it  must 
always  create  in  the  nicely  adjusted  arrangements 
of  commercial  life. 

In  this  motive  there  lies  a  most  serious  peril  to 
the  people  of  this  country.  And  this  all  the  more 
because  it  co-operates  with  all  the  other  forces 
and  conditions  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live. 
Our  danger  is  not  truculence,  but  that  shamefsl 
timidity  which  comes  from  sordidneas.  Not  the 
sword,  but  the  yardstick,  is  the  weapon  to  be 
feared.  I  think  that  no  student  of  the  Hfe  of  oar 
country  can  noto  without  a  feeling  of  apprehen- 
sion the  slow  change  from  devotion  to  political 
ideals  toward  devotion  to  commercial  values. 
The  issues  about  which  the  first  century's  life  of 
the  Republic  revolved  were  questions  of  principle. 
They  kept  men's  minds  fixed  upon  the  distinc- 
tions of  right  and  wrong.  They  took  little  ac- 
count of  profit  and  loss.  They  were  such  as 
national  independence,  the  liberty  of  the  individ- 
ual, the  freedom  of  the  slave,  the  status  of  States 
lately  in  rebellion.  But  for  twenty-five  years  tiie 
issues  have  been  sordid  ones.  They  have  con- 
cerned the  tariff  for  revenue  or  tariff  for  protection, 
the  regulation  of  monopolies,  the  regulation  of 
trade  and  commerce.  They  are  questions  which 
appeal  directly  to  self-interest,  and  hardly  at  all 
to  ethical  distinctions.  The  ideal  is  '*  prosperity ;" 
the  d^le  noire  is  "bad  times."  By  all  this  the 
temper  of  the  people  has  become  profoundly 
affected.  One  of  the  results  has  been  a  nervous 
and  unworthy  dread  of  any  coursie  of  action 
which  might  possibly  embroil  the  nation  in  a  con- 
flict that  would  disturb  economical  relations.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  thought  of  blood  and  wounds 
and  weeping  mothers  which  it  shrinks  from  as 
commercial  disturbances  and  the  shrinkage  of 
securities.  It  wishes  not  to  be  interrupted  in  its 
business.  It  snatches  at  a  scheme  of  arbitration, 
not  because  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  is 
in  the  heart,  but  because  such  a  scheme  guaran- 
tees to  some  extent  continued  opportunity  to 
trade  and  get  rich. 

Of  course  it  does  not  follow  that  those  who 
truly  seek  peace  should  refuse  the  co-operation 
of  those  who  join  them  from  sordid  motives. 
The  Treaty  of  Arbitration  is  good  in  itself,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  be  adopted.  But  what  then? 
We  may  well  pause  to  think  whether  war  may 
not  become  too  difficult.  Not  because  a  Treaty 
of  Arbitration  bars  its  desolating  path,  but  be* 
cause  the  same  sordid  motive  which  masquerades 
now  under  the  name  of  love  for  peace  may  take 
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shdttr  behind  it  in  order  to  escape  the  doty 
which  it  ought  to  do  at  any  cost.  *'  There  are 
worse  things  than  war,**  as  yon  well  say.  But  I 
cannot  Uiink  that  the  instance  of  such  greater 
evil  which  yon  give  is  well  chosoi.  "One  of 
them  is  the  cowardly  playing  at  war  in  mock 
heroics,  the  bluster  and  braggadocio  that  tries  to 
pass  itself  off  for  courage.**  That  is  worse,  in- 
deed. But  that  is  not,  in  fact,  the  way  of  the 
American.  He  does  not  threaten  long  before  he 
shoots.  A  gleam  of  indignation  in  his  gray  eye 
is  usually  the  only  warning  before  the  blow.  We 
are  not  a  vaporing  people.  Our  besetting  fault 
just  now  is  quite  a  different  one. 

To  take  a  present  case.  Almost  in  sight  of 
the  fair  Southern  gate  of  the  Republic  lies  deso- 
lated Cuba.  The  moral  sense  of  Christendom  is 
outraged,  and  its  heart  is  sore  when  it  looks  thit 
way.  Confusion,  cruelty,  anarcliy,  devastation, 
are  at  work,  and  have  been  all  these  years,  at  our 
very  door.  Whose  place  is  it  to  speak  the  word 
which  could  end  it  all  ?  Clearly,  ours.  Why  is 
it  not  spoken  ?    Does  diplomatic  courtesy  seal 


our  lips?  Does  the  red  tape^ of. precedent  tie 
our  hands?  Who  does  not  know  that  these 
would  be  swept  away  like  spider-webs  if  we  cared 
to  act  ?  What  hinders  ?  A  sentimental  love  of 
peace?  No.  Cowardice?  A  thousand  times 
no.  What  then?  Simply  an  unworthy  shrink- 
ing from  the  possible  cost  of  war.  We  are  com- 
fortable, decently  dressed,  and  going  about  our 
own  business.  What  is  it  to  us  if  we  pass  two 
men  hewing  at  each  other  by  our  path  ?  Let  us 
hasten,  or  we  will  be  late  at  our  offices ! 

No  lust  of  war,  but  lust  of  money,  is  our  fault. 
The  nation  irhich  wantonly  takes  up  the  sword 
shall  perish  by  the  sword.  This  has  been  proven 
again  and  again.  But  the  nation  which  timidly 
puts  its  hands  in  its  pockets  when  God  offers  it 
a  sword  to  do  his  will  perishes  as  surely. 

There  are  worse  things  than  war.  A  miasma 
is  more  deadly  than  a  cyclone.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  God  who  has  led  us  out  of  so  many 
perils,  through  strange  paths,  will  think  well  to 
run  the  sharp  ploughshare  of  war  under  our  too  fat 
soil  to  break  it  up  for  a  more  wholesome  harvest. 
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Unitarians  and  Evolution 
To  the  EdUars  of  The  Outldok  : 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  to  see  how  both  Dr. 
Abbott,  in  his  papers  on  the  '*  Theology  of  an 
Evolutionist,**  and  your  correspondent,  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Cochran,  in  The  Outlook  of  January  23, 
have  assumed  that  theologians  have  "univer- 
sally shunned**  Evolution.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  whole  denomination  of  Christians  who, 
for  at  least  fifteen  years,  have  not  merely  ac- 
cepted, but  have  cordially  welcomed  and  used, 
that  theory.  To  a  Unitarian  who  has  hardly 
ever  heard  any  other  theory  used  either  in  the 
pulpit  or  the  divinity  school  for  half  a  genera- 
tion, it  is  a  little  odd  to  see  it  set  forth  now  as 
something  novd  and  courageous.  It  is  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage, 
without  any  hesitation  or  evasion,  began  to 
teach  Christianity  from  the  standpoint  of  Evolu- 
tion in  his  Boston  pulpit  And  for  fifteen  years 
the  great  majority  of  Unitarians  have  taken  its 
truth  for  granted,  and  have  used  it  in  their  think- 
ing just  as  they  have  the  theory  of  gravitation. 
I  am  sure  that  most  Unitarian  ministers  would 
say,  what  many  of  us  can  say  for  ourselves,  that 
we  have  lor  many  years  used  Evolution  as  a 
most  helpful  ''due  to  the  labyrinth  of  life.*' 
Does  not  fairness  demand  that  the  Unitarians  be 
gjven  some  credit  for  being  pioneers  in  this 
matter?  (Rev.)  Frederic  Gill. 

Arlingtoii«  Mass. 

The  Bver-Present  Greenback  Question 
7o  tk€  Editors  of  TIU  Outlook : 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  do  not  meet  the  ob- 
jections to  the  continued  use  of  greenbacks  as 


money  which  influence  the  judgment  of  those 
who  demand  that  they  be  canceled  and  retired. 
We  hold: 

1 .  That  they  are  not  money ;  and  the  proof  of 
this  is  that  they  are  a  printed  promise  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  pay  dollars. 

2.  That  they  were  originally  a  forced  loan ;  the 
Government,  being  short  of  money,  paid  out  these 
promises  to  pay  to  its  creditors,  who  had  to  take 
them  or  nothing.  In  other  words,  they  were  a 
legalized  robbery  by  the  Government  of  its  then 
creditors. 

3.  The  Government  does  not  get  ^he  interest 
of  this  forced  loan  for  nothing.  In  finance  as  in 
ph>sics,  from  nothing  nothing  comes,  and  the 
greenbacks  have  been  and  are  a  most  expensive 
loan  to  the  Government. 

4.  They  constitute  an  ever-present  danger  to  the 
business  of  the  country,  threatening  the  Govern- 
ment with  bankruptcy  whenever  its  stock  of  gold 
runs  low.  ,   O.  £.  E. 

[The  Outlook  believes  that  Government  notes 
plainly  possess  all  the  advantages  of  bank  notes, 
and  two  additional  advantages:  (1)  They  rest 
upon  the  credit  of  the  Government,  which  is 
broader  and  stronger  than  the  credit  of  private 
institutions.  (2)  They  enable  the  credit  of  the 
Government  to  enrich  the  Government  instead  of 
enriching  private  institutions. — The  Editors.] 

Senatorial  Elections 
7h  iJU  Editors  of  Thd  OuHooki 

The  comment  of  The  Outlook  on  the  election 
of  Senators  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Illinois  truthfully  depicts  a  deplorable  condition 
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The  Outlook 


of  our  politics.  Is  it  not,  however,  unjust,  even 
by  implication,  to  censure  the  boss  for  sending 
himself  or  his  "  alternate  "  to  represent  him  and 
his  vested  interests  in  our  National  Senate? 
Having  acquited,  by  dint  of  much  labor  and  ex- 
pense, a  proprietorship  in  the  State  Legislature, 
why  should  not  he  do  as  he  hkes  with  his  own  ? 
The  wrong,  if  there  be  wrong,  consists  in  permit- 
ting individual  ownerships  o*f  legislatures.  Since 
we  condone  this  ownership,  we  should  not  demur 
to  its  logical  consequences.  It  would  be  a  mira- 
cle greater  than  that  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  were 
the  boss  to  consult  public  sentiment  in  doling  out 
his  patronage. 

Yet  we  may,  nay  must,  cry  out  for  relief ;  but 
whence  or  how  shall  it  come  ?  To  overthrow  the 
prevailing  system  of  legislative  padroneship  with 
the  skill,  the  resources  and  interest  of  the  bosses 
actively  arrayed  against  us,  is  an  appallingly  diffi- 
cult task.  But  there  is  a  chance  for  success 
through  the  withdrawal  of  the  motive  for  invest- 
ment in  legislative  seats.  Since  the  road  to  the 
United  States  Senate  lies  through  the  State  Legis- 
lature, the  securing  of  a  Senatorship  has  come  to 
mean  nothing  more  than  the  selection  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature.  They  who  fancy  that 
public  sentiment  has  anything  in  particular  to  do 
with  it  must  have  indulged  in  a  political  Rip  Van 
Winkle  sleep  of  more  than  twenty  years. 

The  remedy  for  all  this,  of  course,  lies  with 
the  people.  But  the  remedy  through  popular 
action  could  be  made  more  easy  of  application 
by  a  change  of  constitutional  method.  If  we 
would  but  adopt  and  engraft  on  our  Constitution 
that  plank  of  the  Populist  platform  which  pro- 
poses to  take  from  the  State  Legislatures  the 
election  of  Senators,  a  vast  amount  of  capital 
now  invested  in  legislative  ventures  would  be 
diverted  to  other  channels  of  business  enterprise, 
while  the  standard  of  our  State  legislators  prob- 
ably would  be  raised.  Whether  the  characters  of 
our  National  Senators  would  materially  improve, 
time  alone  could  tell.  Certainly  the  work  of 
reclaiming  the  State  Legislatures  would  become 
a  far  easier  task.  Moreover,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  people  could  be  directly  bought  so  easily  as 
they  can  be  cajoled  into  sending  the  pawns  of 
the  boss  to  the  Legislature. 

The  demand  for  the  election  of  United  States 
Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  should  be 
pressed  until  it  shall  become  an  irresistible  pop- 
ular cry.  The  Outlook's  reference  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania contest  is  suggestive,  and,  were  it  not 
so  serious,  would  be  amusing.  Intelligent,  edu- 
cated men,  who  fail  to  see  in  this  style  of  reform 
politics  one  of  the  most  vulgar  and  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  forms  of  bribery,  must  be  afflicted 
with  moral  strabbmus.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
the  method  here  disclosed  was  simply  a  compet- 
ing with  the  boss  for  the  ownership  of  a  Legisla- 
ture. It  was  the  farthest  possible  remove  from 
an  appeal  to  public  opinion ;  yet  we  are  reassured 
by  the  statement  that  the  fight  is  to  be  continued 


under  the  same  inspiring  leadership,  ind  ptestim- 
ably  by  the  same  methods  I 

What  hope  have  we  that  public  sentiment  will 
ever  again  dictate  the  choice  of  United  States 
Senators,  or  that  the  people  will  regain  posses- 
sion of  their  State  Legislatures,  unless  we  shall 
'  choose  the  Senators  by  popular  vote  ? 

Linton  Satterthwait. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Correspondents.—//  Is  seldom  posaiU 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt. 
Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will, 
we  hoPe^  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising  /rem 
the  constant  Pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  limited 
space. 

In  Notes  and  Queries  (December  12, 189Q  your  an- 
swer to  *'  E.  A.  C,"  although  good,  leaves  the  reader  to 
suspect  your  doubt  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  story  of 
Jonah  and  the  fish.  When  Christ  referred  to  Jonah,  be 
meant  the  whole  story,  from  beginning  to  end,  and  not  a 
part,  as  the  **  sign  "  "  given  to  this  generation.''  If  the 
story  of  Jonah  and  the  whale  be  not  received,  Christ 
goes ;  for  it  makes  him  as  not  knowing  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about.  I  accept  Mr.  Moody's  position,  not  because 
it  is  his,  but  because  1  would  not  dare  to  assume  igno- 
rance on  Christ's  part  as  to  thb  story,  or  dishonesty  in 
conveying  his  thought  with  a  double  meaning.  If  I  mis- 
Interpoet  your  meaning,  please  make  it  clear. 

S.  D.A. 

Perhaps  you  have  not  observed  our  careful 
explanation  given  January  2.  As  we  there  showed, 
a  comparison  of  Matt.  xii.  and  Luke  xi.  gives 
good  ground  ta  believe  that  Matt,  xii.,  40,  is  not 
part  of  the  original  text,  but  one  of  the  later  ad- 
ditions, a  number  of  which  have  been  cut  out  in 
the  Revised  Version,  though  this  one  has  not. 
Finally,  please  notice  that  the  fundamental  ques> 
tion  in  debate  is  this :  Is  the  story  of  Jonah  a 
historical  account,  or  is  it  a  story  of  the  religious 
imagination,  like  Job,  which  used  to  be  thought 
historical,  but  is  now  universally  believed  to  be  a 
dramatic  poem  ?  For  a  good  exposition  of  Jonah 
as  a  work  of  the  religious  imagination,  which  we 
hold  it  to  be,  see  the  truly  evangelical  account 
of  it  in  the  "  Bible  as  Literature,**  recently  pub- 
lished (Crowell  &  Co.,  New  Yoric).  For  our  part, 
we  do  not  dare  to  stake  our  faith  in  Christ  on  any 
opinion  which  the  progress  of  knowledge  may 
discover  to  be  mistaken.  Indeed,  true  faith  in 
Christ  cannot  be  so  staked,  but  only  a  nominal 
faith. 

Is  there  any  brief,  simple,  and  modem  statement  of 
moral  and  religious  teaching  which  you  could  recom- 
mend to  be  used  as  a  sort  of  catechism  for  children  In 
the  Sunday-school  ?  G.  L  A. 

Such  a  one  has  just  come  to  us,  *'  The  Gospd 
of  Truth,"  a  catechism  prepared  by  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Cooper,  D.D.,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  for 
use  in  his  own  pastoral  teaching  of  young  people. 
It  is  adapted  for  use  in  Junior  Societies  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  and  similar  circles.  Address  the 
Adkins  Company,  New  Britain,  Conn.  (5  cents; 
$3  per  hundred).  Another,  recently  received,  is 
strictly  ethical:  "The  Commandments  FaUier 
Wisdom  Taught  the  Child  He  Loved,"  a  series 
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of  ten  precepts  concerning  the  relations  and  duties 
of  child-life,  prepared  in  simple  language  by  the 
Rev.  E.  M.  Fairchild,  and  designed  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory.  For  copies  address  the  Edu- 
cational Church  Board,  1 1 7  Lake  Avenue,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  inclosing  a  two-cent  stamp.  We  wish  in 
this  connection  to  call  attention  to  "  The  Chris- 
tian Primer  "  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Bruce's  admirable 
book,  *•  With  Open  Face,"  which  we  reviewed 
January  9.  It  is  a  catechism  on  the  life  of  Jesus, 
intended  to  present  the  Gospel  as  a  Gospel  for 
children. 

May  a  subscriber,  and  one  to  whom  your  paper  has 
been  in  many  ways  a  great  help,  ask  for  some  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  training^  of  proof-ieaders  ?  Is  there 
any  place  in  New  York  or  Brooklyn  where  one  oouki 
take  a  course  which  would  fit  him  for  the  work,  or 
would  it  be  preferable  to  enter  a  publishing  house  at 
once/  M.K. 

We  have  never  heard  of  a  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  proof-readers,  but  presume  that  our  corre- 
spondent might  get  such  training  by  inserting  an 
advertisement  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  for 
instruction  by.  some  practical  proof-reader  during 
his  leisure  hours.  This  would  be  decidedly  pref- 
erable to  trying  to  **  pick  up  *'  a  knowledge  of  the 
^  work  in  a  publishing  house. 

Where  can  I  get  a  literal  translation  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  and  what  is  the  price?  1  want  one 
free  from  all  theological  bias,  and  one  that  will  give 
both  sides  of  all  doubtful  questions.  R.  F.  H. 

Professor  Noye s's  translation,  published  by  the 
American  Unitarian  AssodaHon,  25  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  is  the  work  of  an  eminent  and 
thoroughly  unbiased  scholar.  It  costs,  we  think, 
about  $1.  By  comparing  this  with  the  Revised 
Version,  including  the  marginal  notes  of  the  revis- 
ers, and  the  notes  of  the  American  Committee 
in  the  Appendix,  you  will  get  all  the  various 
points  of  view. 
« 

Kindly  inform  me  whether  or  no  the  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  denominations  have  established 
orders  of  deaconesses  similar  to  the  Episcopal  or 
Methodist  orders,  and  If  so,  where  the  ^Training 
Homes "  are  located,  and  where  information  as  to  d^ 
taib  and  necessary  qualifications  for  entering  the  work 
can  be  obtained.  H.  S. 

They  have  not.  But  individual  churches  of 
these  denominations  have  appointed  deacon- 
esses. The  training  obtained  at  Mr.  Moody's 
Bible  Institute  in  Chicago,  and  Northfield  (Mass.) 
Training  School,  goes  far,  we  suppose,  to  qualify 
for  such  work. 

Kindly  Indicate  to  me  some  modem  and  authoritative 
work  or  works  on  the  subject  of  church  music 

W.  N.  H. 

**  Studies  in  Worship^Music,*'  by  J.  S.  Curwen, 
2  volsn  London.  Any  bookseller  can  order  it  for 
you. 

Does  Evohition  graft  well  upon  Platonic  Idealism  ? 
If  not.  why?  J.  F.  B. 

Perfectly  well.  Plato  held  that  the  things 
which  come  into  existence  in  the  cosmos  pre- 
existed as  ideas,  or  patterns,  in  the  divine  mind. 


The  process  through  which  the  creative  thought 
issues  into  objective  form  is  all  that  the  evolu- 
tion doctrine  is  concerned  with. 

Who  is  the  author  of  **  Pushing  to  the  Front,"  or 
**  Success  under  Difficulties  "?  D.  F. 

Mr.  £.  A.  Rand  has  a  story  called  '*  Pushing 
Ahead." 

X. — It  has  never  been  understood  until  now 
why  the  Philistines,  as  described  in  1  Samuel  vi., 
should  have  made  atonement,  when  returning  the 
sacred  ark  to  Israel,  with  golden  images  of  mice  as 
well  as  of  the  "  emerods,'*  as  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion translates.  The  Revised  Version  translates 
by  "  tumors."  It  was  in  fact  the  same  bubonic 
plague  that  is  now  in  India.  **  Tumor  "  in  Latin 
is  du6o,  A  singular  feature  of  the  plague  is  that 
rats  and  mice  die  of  it,  and  when  attacked  by  it 
desert  their  holes  without  fear  of  man.  Thus  the 
epidemic  among  the  Philistines  is  identified  as 
the  first  clear  case  in  history  of  this  terrible 
scourge.  Other  identifying  features  are:  (1)  the 
fact  that  the  tumors  were  particularly  noticeable 
in  cases  that  were  not  fatal,  ch.  v.,  12,  and  (2)  the 
communication  of  the  disease  by  infection,  as  the 
ark  was  carried  about,  so  that  it  spread  even  into 
Israel  when  the  ark  was  brought  back  (ch.  vi., 
19).  We  condense  this  account  from  a  recent 
paper  by  a  physician  of  Montreal,  Dr.  Adami. 

federation  of  Churches. — A  few  weeks  ago  a 
query,  whose  date  and  signature  we  forget,  was 
put  concerning  the  scheme  now  evolving  in  Eng- 
land for  the  federation  of  the  Free  or  Noncon- 
formist churches.  We  replied  by  letter  that  there 
was  no  available  publication  that  could  be  re- 
ferred to.  This  lack  is  now  supplied.  A  series 
of  articles  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Thomas  Law, 
the  Organizing  Secretary  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil, was  begun  January  14  in  the  "Christian 
Worid,"  of  London,  a  valuable  weekly  journal 
costing  2  cents  a  copy,  exclusive  of  postage,  or 
to  subscribers  in  this  country  |2.08  yearly,  post- 
age included. 

A.  E.  C. — Another  Jewish  scholar  supplements 
our  answer  of  January  30  to  your  inquiry  respect- 
ing the  Jewish  view  of  Jesus  by  referring  to  Dr. 
Hirsch's  pamphlet  on  Jesus,  and  Dr.  Wise's  lec- 
tures on  Jesus,  published  by  the  *'  Reform  Advo- 
cate," of  Chicago. 

A.  L.  P. — There  is  a  Burial  Reform  Associa- 
tion in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  of  which 
Bishop  Potter  is  President,  and  the  Rev.  B.  F. 
De  Costa  Secretary,  at  224  Waveriey  Place,  New 
York.  A  Burial  Reform  Association  in  Phila- 
delphia has  an  ofiSce  at  242  Franklin  Street. 

The  sacrificial  theory  of  the  Atonement,  as 
taught  by  Professor  Sanford  Guthrie  Buoney,  of 
the  Cumberiand  Presbyterian  Church,  is  men- 
tioned by  a  correspondent  as  likely  to  interest 
some  readers  of  this  column,  who  reject  the  penal, 
substituti<^ry  theory.     It  is  outlined  in  bis  book, 
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**  Soteriology,"  to  be  had  from  the  C.  P.  Publish- 
ing House,  Nashville,  Teim. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  of  any  verse  or  rhyme  entitled 
**  Who  is  my  Neighbor "?  I  am  interested  in  mission 
children,  am  chairman  of  the  Children's  Aid  to  the 
Women's  Health  Protective  Association,  and  am  look- 
ing for  something  that  children  can  commit  that  will 
give  a  definite  idea  of  respect  and  consideration  for 
humankind,  not  simply  the  person  they  like  next  door 
to  them.  M.  T.  H. 

I  wish  to  find  the  music  of  a  song  beginning 
"*  Oh,  the  old  Virginia  hills,  how  majestic  and  how 
grand  I"  Perhaps  some  one  of  the  leaders  of  The  Outlook 
can  tell  me  about  it  under  '*  Inquinng  Friends."  Music- 
dealers  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  in  this  city  have  been 
applied  to  in  vain.  N.  F. 

'*  The  wind  one  morning  sprang  up  from  asleep  "  is 
quoted  as  written  by  William  Howitt,  bom  1795,  in 
England.  **G."  can  find  the  words  in  Charles  J. 
Barnes's  *'  New  National  Fourth  Reader,"  on  page  191. 

S.  R.  B. 

Will  some  one  inform  me  through  your  Correspond- 
ence column  where  I  may  obtain  Vols.  I.  and  VII.  of 
**  Contnbutions  to  North  American  Ethnology '7 

J.  H.  B. 

About  People 

— Senator  Pritchard,  who  has  just  been  re- 
elected to  the  United  States  Senate  f lom  North 
Carolina,  was  once  a  printer's  << devil"  in  the 
oflSce  of  the  Jonesboro'  (Tenn.)  "Tribune." 

— Mr.  Robert  Barrett  Browning  is  establishing  a 
school  at  Asolo,  Italy,  for  the  benefit  of  girls  em- 
ployed in  the  silk-mills  there.  The  memory  of 
Robert  Browning  will  thus  be  linked  more  closely 
thaQ  ever  to  the  place. 

—Mrs.  Maria  Lloyd  Steele,  a  daughter  of 
Francis  Scott  Key,  Ae  author  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  and  the  widow  of  the  late 
Henry  Maynadles  Steele,  has  died  at  Annapolis, 
Md.,  in  the  ninety-sixth  year  of  her  age. 

— A  service  in  memory  of  the  great  physiolo- 
gist, the  late  Professor  Du  Bois  Reymond,  is  plan> 
ned  in  Beriin«  similar  to  the  services  recently  held 
for  Professors  Curtios  and  Treitschke.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  erect  a  monument  to  Du  Bois  Rey- 
mond in  the  garden  in  front  of  the  University, 
alongside  those  to  Helmholtz  and  Treitschke. 
Professor  Da  Bois  Reymond  spent  the  last  fifty 
years  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  University 
of  Berlin. 

— This  story  is  told  of  the  late  James  Anthony 
Froude  as  happemng  during  a  general  elecrion, 
when  a  canvasser  called  at  the  professor's  residence 
in  London :  "  Mr.  Froude  was  out,  so  the  canvasser 
interrogated  the  butler  as  to  how  Mr.  Froude 
would  vote.  The  butler — an  old  servant  who 
understood  his  master  well — replied :  '  When  the 
Liberals  is  in,  Mr.  Froude  is  sometimes  a  Con- 
servative. When  the  Conservatives  is  in,  Mr. 
Froude  is  always  a  liberal.' " 

— ^The  late  Albert  Nobel,  the  Swedish  engineer, 
has  bequeathed  his  entire  fortune  of  $10,000,000 
to  the  University  of  Stockholm.    The  interest  on 


the  money  will  be  divided  equally  into  five  prizes, 
to  be  awarded  anvqally.  Three  of  the  prixet 
wUl  be  for  the  greatest  discovery  in  physics,  the 
greatest  discovery  in  chemistry,  and  the  greatest 
discovery  in  physiology  or  medicine.  The  fourth 
prize  will  be  for  Uie  most  notajbie  litenuy  contri- 
bution of  an  ide^  kind,  and  the  fifth  for  the 
greatest  achievement  for  the  promotion  of  peace. 
The  competition  for  these  prizes  will  be  open  to 
the  worid.  Nobel  was  the  first  man  to  make  nitro- 
glycerine available  for  practical  purposes,  and  be 
did  this  in  1864,  seventeen  years  after  the  inven- 
tion of  the  explosive.  Two  or  three  years  later 
he  made  dynamite,  and  it  is  said  that  he  came 
upon  the  compound  in  experimenting:  to.  find  a 
method  for  the  safe  transportation  of  nitro-gly* 
cerine.  A  few  years  later  another  explosive  was 
announced  as  the  fruit  of  his  industry.  It  was 
called  blasting  gelatine. 

— Mr.  Charles  Edward  Stowe,,  a  son  of  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, "writes  to  the  Hartford 
"Courant"  that  he  and  his  sisters  will  erect  a 
suitable  monument  over  their  mother^s  grave, 
inscribed,  "  Erected  by  her  children."  He  adds : 
"  No  more  useless  or  unsightly  way  of  wttsfing 
money,  generally  speaking,  is  known  to  man  than 
that  which  finds  expression  in  the  statue  nui- 
sance. There  are  many  ways  of  doing  honor  to 
the  memory  of  a  person  like  Mrs.  Stowe  much 
more  in  keeping  with  her  character.  If  anything 
is  to  be  done,  why  could  not  money  be  raised  to 
found  a  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  Scholarship  at 
Hampton,  Fisk,  or  Toskegee  ?  Such  a  memo- 
rial would,  I  know,  be  quite  in  keeping  with  my 
mother's  taste,  and  far  more  useful  to  man  and 
honoring  to  God  than  some  brazen  monstrosi^ 
scowling  the  unfortunate  beholder  out  of  counte- 
nance from  its  ugly  granite  pedestal.  The  or- 
dinary bronze  statue  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
terrible  penalty  to  be  inflicte4  only  on  great 
offenders  against  society,  like  Adam,  Captain 
Kidd,  or  Benedict  Arnold." 

Answers  to  "Fifty  Pollys" 

See  The  Outlook  for  January  30,  iS97 

1.  Poly-technic.  2.  Polyglot.  3.  Poly-syflablc. 
4.  Poly-gamy.  5.  Poly-cotyledon.  6.  Poly-petat- 
ous.  7.  Poly-sepalous.  8.  Poly-anthus.  9.  Poly- 
andria.  10.  Poly-gon.  11.  Poly-hedron.  12.  Poly- 
hedral. 13.  Poly-hymnia.  14.  Poly-basic  15. 
Poly-chord.  16.  Poly-plectrum.  17.  Poly-chrom- 
atic. 18.  Poly-gnotus.  19.  Poly-detus.  20. 
Poly-type.  21.  Poly-thalarnous.  22.  Poly-morph. 
23.  Polype.  24.  Poly-neme.  25.  Poly-pode.  26. 
Poly-ergus.  27.  Poly-gram.  28.  Poly^graph.  29. 
Poly-phonic.  30.  Poly-nesia.  31.  Pcdy^ydnte. 
32.  Poly-chrest.  33.  Poly-pharmacy.  34.  PoUux. 
35.  Poly-phemus.  36.  Poly-carp.  37,  Poly-theism. 
38.  PoHcy.  39.  Polity.  40.  Politics.  41.  Potites. 
42.  Poly-dectes.  43.  Poly-doie.  -44.  Poly-idlis; 
45.  Poly.nices.  46.  Poly-xena.  47.  FoHsh.  48. 
P(dy-style.    49.  Poly-scope.    50.  Poly-hlslOr. 
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The  White  Hare's  Valentine 
By  Frands  Sterne  Palmer 
The  woodpecker  hunted  far  and  wide, 
And  found  it  high  on  a  birch-tree's  side — 
Flawless  bark  for  a  lover's  art, 
Fit  to  speak  for  the  white  hare's  heart ; 
Deer-mice  help  with  clever  teeth, 
Tricking  it  out  with  flower  and  wreath, 
With  symbol  quadnt  and  woodland  sign 
Proper  to  forest  valentine ; 
Squirrel  takes  a  tuft  from  his  ear, 
Twining  it  into  a  red  •*  My  dear ;" 
The  jay  brings  feathers  white  and  blue, 
Weaving  them  into  '« heart "  and  **  true ;" 
Snowbird's  feathers  are  white  and  buff. 
The  grouse  has  plucked  a  plume  from  his  ruff. 

And,  last,  the  hen  grouse  shy  and  gray 
Says,  "  I've  no  plume  or  feathers  gay. 
But,  sir,  your  message  Pll  swiftly  bean 
To  the  white  hushed  home  of  the  lady  hare." 

A  Valentine 
By  Grace  Thompson 

Mattie  sat  with  a  frown  on  her  face.  Her  hair 
fell  almost  over  it,  so  it  was  not  as  disagreeable 
as  it  might  have  been.  Still,  you  know,  even  if 
the  one  who  is  cross  is  in  another  room,  or 
downstairs,  if  you  know  she  is  cross,  you  feel  un- 
comfortable. 

Mattie  kicked  her  heels  against  the  rungs  ef 
the  c&air.  '*  She's  just  .hateful,"  said  Mattie. 
**  111  never  play  with  her  again,"  and  she  shook 
her  hair  down  further  over  her  f^ce. 

''Why,  Mattie!  you  are  the  picture  of  bad 
temper.  What  is  the  matter?  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  spend  the  afternoon  with  Alice." 
And  Mattie's  big  sister  put  her  books  on  the  table 
and  walked  toward  her  little  sister. 

**  Go  'way !"  screamed  Mattie.  "  I  don't  want 
yon.  >  I  think  Alice  is  horrid." 

Maiy,  the  big  sister,  looked  at  Mattie  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  said,  slowly  : 

"  I  am  sure>  dear,  you  need  not  scream,  and 
tell  people  you  do  not  want  them.  Nobody 
could  possibly  want  to  be  with  you  now,  except 
mamma.  How  sorry  she  would  be  if  she  were 
here  1"  And  Mary  walked  out  of  the  room,  and 
closed  the  door  after  her. 

In  the  next  house  sat  a  little  girl,  with  big  blue 
eyes  that  just  now  told  that  Alice — for  this  was 
AHce— had  been  crying.  She  had  a  box  of  paints 
in  front  of  her,  and  she  was  coloring  a  picture 
she  had  cut  from  a  magazine.  The  picture  was 
o£  a  little  girl  running  out  of  a  house,  with  her 
anna  out,  evidently  going  to  meet  some  one  she 
loved.  You  quite  kmged  to  know  the  story.  If 
Alice  had  not  been  so  busy  she  would  have  told 


you.  Mattie  knew  the  story  well,  for  she  took 
the  same  magazine.  It  was  the  story  of  two 
little  giri  friends,  who  had  quarreled  as  to  which 
had  the  prettiest  tea-^t.  The  little  giri  in  the 
picture  was  the  hostess,  and  she  had  been  rude 
in  telling  her  little  guest  that  she  thought  her 
own  tea-set  the  prettie&t.  That  started  tfe  qnar- 
lel.  You  know  how  big  such  a  quarrel  could 
grow,  and  how  quickly.  The  little  ^guest  went 
home  very  unhappy  and  sad.  But  after  a  time 
she  remembered  that  it  was  quite  right  for  each 
to  like  her  own  tea-set  the  best,  and  that  she  had 
been  very  rude  in  telling  her  hostess  that  old, 
mean  buttercups  were  horrid — never  as  pretty  as 
roses.  She  remembered  how  pretty  the  fields 
looked  in  summer,  with  daisies  and  buttercups 
nodding  in  the  wind.  Why,  both  buttercups  and 
daisies  were  pretty — all  flowers  were  pretty! 
And  before  she  knew  it,  she  was  running  back  to 
the  tea-party.  The  picture  was  that  of  the  little 
hostess  coming  out  to  meet  her. 

*<  Mattie  loves  pink,  mamma.  I'll  make  the  dress 
pink,"  said  Alice  to  her  mother,  who  was  reading. 

**  I'would,  dear,"  said  mamnm. 

**  I  think  111  make  these  flowers  look  like  roses," 
continued  Alice,  her  face  shining  with  love. 

She  worked  carefully,  so  the  paints  would  not 
spread.  Her  mamma  looked  at  her  with  eyes  full 
of  love.  At  last  the  picture  was  done,  and  her 
mamma  made  holes  in  the  top  of  the  cardboard 
on  which  it  was  mounted. 

**  I  wish  I  had  a  pink  ribbon  to  put  in  for  a 
picture  cord,"  she  said. 

Alice  stood  a  minute,  and  with  very  pink  cheeks 
went  out  of  the  room  hurriedly. 

She  came  back  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  pretty 
new  pink  ribbon  in  her  hand. 

"Why,  dear,  that's  your  new  sash  for  your 
doll !"  exclaimed  her  mother. 

**  Mamma,  I  want  Mattie's  picture  to  be  pretty." 

Alice's  mamma  said  nodiing.  She  tied  the 
pink  ribbon  for  a  ricture  cord  in  the  picture,  with 
pretty  bows  on  either  side.  Alice  brought  a  box, 
and  the  picture  was  put  carefully  in. 

With  her  hood  tied  carefully  under  her  chin 
and  ber  rubber  boots  on,  she  took  the  box,  on 
which  she  had  printed  **  You  are  my  valentine," 
and  started  for  Mattie's  house. 

Mattie  was  in  the  window.  She  saw  AHce  trudg- 
ing throuc^  the  snow.  When  Alice  got  to  the 
gate,  the  front  door  flew  open,  and  Mattie,  with  her 
arms  out  like  the  litUe  giri  in  the  picture,  rushed 
out,  saying,  **  Your  dolly's  hat  is  lovely,  AHce. 
Just  lovdy !" 

The  two  litUe  girls  went  into  the  house  hand 
in  hand.  When  Mattie  saw  her  valentine,  she 
hung  her  head  for  a  minute,  and  tiien  she  put  her 
arms  around  Alice's  neck  and  whispered,  **  Thank 
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you  for  the  beautiful  valentine."    It  hangs  over 
Mattie's  desk  in  her  own  room. 

The  Mouse  and  the  Teacher 
The  mouse  had  grown  fearless.  There  were  so 
many  hours  of  the  day  without  a  sound  that  he 
felt  the  world  was  his,  and  it  was  very  foolish  to 
be  afraid  when  there  was  nothing  to  fear.  So  he 
stepped  through  the  hole  in  the  closet  wall,  and 
through  the  door,  which  was  open  just  a  little 
way,  and  into  the  great  silent  hall.  **  How  fool- 
lish,"  thought  the  mouse,  *'  to  scamper  up  and 
down  between  the  walls  when  this  great  world  is 
unoccupied !"  He  would  have  compared  himself 
to  Columbus,  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  Columbus. 
He  ought  to  have  known  about  Columbus,  who 
discovered  the  New  World,  and  about  Alexander, 
who  sighed,  when  he  had  conquered  all  the  world 
he  knew  about,  because  there  were  no  new  worlds 
to  conquer ;  for  this  mouse  lived  in  a  school-house. 
But  you  cannot  complain  of  a  mouse  who  is  shut 
between  the  walls;  when  he  listened  he  could 
only  hear  indistinctly.  Many  little  boys  and  girls 
who  are  right  in  the  class  often  do  not  hear 
what  is  said  by  the  teacher !  This  mouse  felt 
very  important.  He  quite  despised  those  other 
mice  who  refused  to  follow  him.  **  Some  mice 
are  never  anything  but  just  common  micel** 
and  he  strutted  down  the  silent  hall.  **  My,  but 
this  is  fine !"  he  said.  "  TU  run  ;"  and  run  he  did. 
At  the  end  of  the  hall  was  a  flight  of  stairs. 
Down  this  scampered  Mr.  Mouse.  Into  another 
big  hall.  "  This  is  glorious !"  twittered  Mr.  Mouse, 
in  his  loudest  tones.  He  ran  so  fast  that  he 
could  not  see.  Suddenly  there  was  a  black  giant 
before  him,  who  gave  an  awful  shriek  and  fell 
fiat.  The  mouse  was  paralyzed;  he  could  not 
move.  Doors  opened,  other  giants  came  out, 
there  were  more  shrieks,  and  then  something 
struck  him,  and  Mr.  Mouse  never  got  back  to  the 
mouse  worid  between  the  two  walls.  The  other 
mice  waited  for  him  to  tell  uf  his  travels,  but  he 
did  not  come  back  to  tell  of  them.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Mouseland  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  in 
a  sorrowful  tone  said  to  the  citizens  assembled : 
<*  I  was  afraid,  when  I  heard  that  awful  noise,  that 
it  would  end  this  way.  Those  humans  are  much 
larger  than  we  are,  and  we  never  could  hurt  them ; 
but  they  always  make  that  noise  when  they  see 
one  of  us,  and  the  one  they  see  usually  gets 
ciught  "  And  there  was  sadness  in  Mouseland  for 
a  week,  for  the  traveler  was  very  attractive  and 
was  the*leader  in  all  the  games. 

The  Boy  and  the  Policeman 
The  cold  wind  was  blowing  down  Broadway ; 
blowing  off  hats,  tummg  fur  collars  up  over  the 
heads  of  the  ladies,  making  the  few  small  chil- 
dren out  walk  faster,  and  turning  the  noses  of  the 
people  red. 

The  policemen  stood  in  the  shelter  of  doorways 
when  they  could.  A  big  policeman  came  round 
a  comer  where  the  people  were  hurrying  in  every 


direction,  and  beckoned  to  a  small  boy  standing 
inside  the  doorway  of  a  big  express  office.  The 
boy  came  running  out.  He  had  no  overcoat  nor 
gloves.  He  tumed  the  comer,  and  there  was  a 
news-stand  made  of  two  soap-boxes.  A  man 
wanted  to  buy  a  paper.  The  policeman  watched 
the  stand  from  his  post  on  the  comer,  and  called 
the  small  i>oy  out  when  there  was  a  customer. 
He  was  a  big,  cross-looking  policeman,  and  would 
have  made  a  bad  boy  run  just  to  look  at  him, 
but  you  may  be  sure  the  little  newsboy  did  not 
think  him  cross,  when  the  policeman  let  him  stamd 
out  of  the  cold  while  he  protected  the  boy's  prop- 
erty. I  saw  the  boy  look  at  him  as  he  passed 
him,  and  I  think  he  made  the  policeman  know 
how  he  felt. 

Pussy  Went  Fishing 

The  story  is  told  of  two  small  bojrs  who  were 
seen  dancing  wildly  and  screaming  in  front  of  a 
store.  Some  people  hurried  to  see  what  was  the 
cause  of  their  excitement.  It  was  Sunday,  and 
the  store  was  closed.  A  large  glass  globe,  in 
which  were  several  goldfish,  stood  in  the  center 
of  the  store  window.  On  either  side  were  piles 
of  canned  goods.  On  top  of  one  of  the  piles  was 
■  a  cat  reaching  over  as  far  as  she  could  toward  the 
fish.  This  it  was  that  excited  the  small  boys ; 
they  discovered  that  pussy  was  trying  to  fish. 
Pussy  at  last  tumbled  the  pile  of  cans  over.  She 
seemed  frightened,  but  in  a  short  time  she  climbed 
to  the  pile  on  the  other  side.  From  there  she 
could  j  ust  touch  the  edge  of  the  globe,  but  she  could 
not  get  back.  She  tried  to  spring  over  the  open- 
ing, but  she  fell  in.  Puss  was  as  frightened  as  the 
fish.  She  was  so  frightened  that  she  never  thought 
of  the  fish.  Puss  swam  and  swam,  trying  to  catdi 
her  claws  in  the  smooth  sides  of  the  globe. 

At  last  Pussy  was  seen  lying  in  the  bottom  of 
the  globe,  while  the  fish  were  swimming  about  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  The  two  little  boys 
went  sadly  down  the  street. 

Useful  Cidxens 
The  school- children  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have 
by  their  industry  succeeded  in  ridding  the  city  of 
a  pest  of  moths.  These  moths  had  become  so 
destructive  that  the  Forestry  Association  offered 
a  prize  of  five  dollars  to  each  of  the  children  in 
any  one  school  who  would  bring  in  1,000  or  more 
of  the  cocoons  of  this  insect ;  three  dollars  to  the 
three  bringing  in  the  second  largest  number ;  two 
to  the  three  bringing  in  the  third  largest  nomber 
This  was  in  1893.  The  next  year  the  amount  of 
the  prizes  was  increased  to  ten  dollars  for  the  boy 
or  girl  who  brought  in  a  greater  number  of  co- 
coons than  were  brought  in  by  any  one  pupil  in 
1893;  this  was  44,900.  Twenty  children  each 
won  a  ten-dollar  prize.  The  school-children  of 
Rochester  have  gathered  from  the  bark  of  trees, 
fences,  rough  places  in  houses,  almost  9,000,000 
of  those  moth  cocoons,  and  now  the  dty  is  free 
from  these  insect  pests,  through  the  efforts  of 
these  children. 
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Illuttrated  Songs 
By  Kate  F.  Ellis 

A  pleasant  feature  of  an  evening's  entertain- 
ment for  young  people  is  the  illustration  of  well- 
known  songs — those  familiar  from  long  associa- 
tion, which  have  passed  from  one  generation  to 
another,  as  well  as  the  familiar  songs  of  the  day 
which  are  sung  on  the  stage,  whistled  on  the 
street,  and  ground  out  by  the  hand-organ  or  travel- 
ing piano. 

If  this  game  is  played  at  home,  let  little  slips  of 
paper,  each  one  bearing  a  number,  be  passed  to 
each  person,  with  directions  to  draw  a  picture  of 
any  song  he  has  in  mind.  A  certain  number  of 
minutes — ten  or  fifteen  is  deemed  sufficient — is 
given  for  the  work,  then  the  papers  are  collected, 
pinned  to  portiere  or  door,  and  the  company 
makes  careful  examination  of  the  art  collection, 
each  person  making  out  a  list  of  the  songs  he 
has  read  in  the  illustrations.  Of  course  such 
songs  as  «*The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  and  "  Bicycle  Built  lor  Two," 
are  quickly  guessed,  and  noted  on  the  list  at 
once,  while  others,  such  as  **  Twinkling  Stars  are 
Laughing,"  "  Man  in  the  Moon,"  and  "The  Girl 
I  Left  Behind  Me,"  are  not  made  out  without 
some  little  effort.  Much  depends,  of  course,  upon 
the  ability  of  the  artist  to  portray  in  a  telling  way 
what  he  has  in  mind. 

This  same  idea  may  be  carried  out  in  another 
way  when  it  is  desired  to  entertain  an  audience 
of  young  people  in  a  small  hall,  or  at  a  church 
entertainment.  The  illustrations  can  be  made 
out  on  large  sheets  of  paper  and  be  ready  to  show, 
one  after  the  other,  without  taking  time  for  their 
preparation.  The  showing  of  these  pictures  may 
be  interspersed  with  tableaux  and  pantomimes 
illustrating  other  songs  not  given  as  pictures. 
On  such  occasions  the  guessing  will  be  done  by 
the  members  of  the  audience,  who  call  out  the 
name  of  the  song  as  soon  as  it  is  guessed. 

Of  the  songs  which  may  be  acted  out  I  give  a 
few  which  were  brought  out  before  a  mixed  audi- 
ence of  young  and  old  at  a  recent  New  Year's 
entert^oment : 

"  Seeing  Nellie  Home  :"  A  young  lady  famil- 
iarly known  as  Nellie  stands  upon  the  stage  and 
receive^  the  request  of  a  young  man  to  escort  her 
home.  She  bows  in  acceptance,  takes  his  arm, 
and  they  walk  off. 

"  The  Rainy  Day :"  A  young  man  and  woman, 
attired  in  waterproof  and  mackintosh,  cross  the 
stage  together  under  one  umbrella. 

"  'Twas  My  Last  Cigar :"  A  young  man  comes 
upon  the  stage,  opens  a  cigar-box  and  shows  great 
distress  of  mind  when  he  finds  it  empty,  and  corre- 
sponding joy  when  he  finds  one  cigar  left  in  the  box. 

"Flowers  that  Bloom  in  the  Spring:"  This 
was  portrayed  by  flowers  blossoming  from  a  spiral 


spring,  borrowed  from  a  neighboring  upholsterer 
for  the  occasion. 

"Sweet  and  Low:"  This  was  rather  more 
realistic  than  ideal,  for  instead  of  a  mother  bend- 
ing low  over  the  cradle  of  her  infant  and  crooning 
a  lullaby,  there  was  simply  a  glass  bowl  filled 
with  sugar  placed  upon  the  floor  of  the  stage. 

A  mother  rocking  her  child  in  her  arms  sug- 
gested many  songs  before  the  light  one  of  "  Rock 
Me  to  Sleep,  Mother  "  was  guessed. 

In  making  out  this  list  of  "songs  without 
words "  it  is  well  to  assign  to  the  artist  those 
songs  which  are  more  easily  portrayed  by  sketches 
than  by  actions,  and  among  such  may  be  men- 
tioned "  Sailing,  Sailing,"  "  White  Wings,"  and 
others  of  that  character. 

The  programme  can  be  made  still  more  attract- 
ive by  the  addition  of  singing.  Let  a  person  at 
the  piano  strike  up  the  chorus  of  one  of  the  well- 
known  songs  at  the  moment  it  has  been  correctly 
guessed  from  the  pictures  or  pantomimes,  and  the 
audience  will  spontaneously  join  in  the  singing 
in  a  hearty  fashion.  Or,  if  it  be  the  illustration 
of  a  song  usuaUy  given  as  a  solo,  let  some  one 
person  be  prepared  to  give  a  few  verse?,  or  a 
quartette  ot  young  people  give  a  refrain,  out  of 
sight,  of  such  songs  as  "  There's  Music  in  the 
Air,"  "  Tenting  To-night,"  etc. 

These  are  only  suggestions  of  what  may  be 
done  in  this  line  if  the  inventive  minds  of  enter- 
tainers, whose  resources  are  generally  unlimited, 
are  taxed  sufficiently,  and  if  others  are  ready  to 
help  in  carrying  out  the  programme.  As  this 
form  of  entertainment  has  proven  successful  with 
one  set  of  young  people,  it  is  hoped  that  others 
may  enjoy  following  in  their  footsteps. 

The  Doctors  and  the  Schools 

The  Homeopathic  Medical  Society  in  Kings 
County  (N.  Y.)  recently  presented  a  memorial  to 
the  Board  of  Education.  This  memorial  states  that 
many  of  the  more  delicately  organized  students 
in  the  Girls'  High  School  of  Brooklyn  and  in  the 
grammar  grades  have  succumbed  to  the  mental 
application  and  long  confinement  necessitated  by 
the  prescribed  course  of  study.  They  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  btrain  comes  at  a  critical 
p>eriod  in  life,  when  the  physical  system  is  more 
susceptible  to  the  injury  from  prolonged  effort 
or  unaccustomed  demands.  The  memorial  states 
that  a  large  proportion  pursue  the  course  of 
study  without  detriment  to  their  health,  but  that 
many  are  left  behind,  broken  down  in  body  and 
feeble  in  mind,  while  even  death  has  been  the 
result  of  this  continued  nervous  strain  necessi- 
tated by  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the 
advanced  grammar  grades  and  in  the  high 
schools  and  the  colleges.  The  doctors  say  that 
this  forcing  process  may  result  in   devdoping 
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some  geniuses,  but  **  it  inevitably  produces  un- 
balanced characters  and  insane  temperaments." 
These  doctors  consider  the  curriculum  of  the 
Brooklyn  Girls'  High  School  too  severe  and  ex- 
acting, and  include  in  this  condemnation  the 
upper  grammar  grades.  The  doctors  call  atten- 
tion to  the  eye-strain ;  these  physicians  emphasize 
their  condemnation  by  declaring  that  they  have 
several  patients  who  are  students  from  these 
schools.  The  Board  of  Education,  especially  the 
Committee  of  the  High  School,  consider  that  the 
doctors  have  made  a  mistake. 

This  is  only  one  more  evidence  that  what  is 
needed  is  better  primary  schools.  Better  teaching 
at  the  beginning  of  the  educational  life  would 
reduce  the  strain  now  made  necessary  because  of 
the  bad  teaching  which  precedes  entrance  into 
the  higher  courses  of  our  schools.  It  is  simply 
impossible  to  give  a  right  foundation  to  the  edu- 
cation of  any  child  who  depends  upon  the  public 
school  for  its  educational  opportunity  while  the 
primary  classes  vary  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
and  ten.  Recently  a  little  girl,  who  has  been  in 
school  six  years,  beard  a  comment  made  on  three 
children  sitting  in  a  seat  designed  for  two,  when 
she  looked  up  in  surprise  and  said,  **  Why,  I  have 
always  sat  four  in  a  seat  T*  And  it  is  true ;  as 
far  as  that  child  had  gone  she  had  been  subjected 
to  that  tremendous  strain  of  sitting'four  in  a  seat 
designed  for  two,  and  so  far  had  never  been  in 
a  class-room  that  was  not  overcrowded;  and, 
added  to  this,  she  had  for  three  yeara  been  com- 
pelled to  study  and  sit  in  a  room  artificially  lighted 
all  dark  days.  Another  girl  of  seven  and  a  half, 
who  has  been  in  school  two  and  a  half  years,  was 
asked,  '*  Do  you  like  to  go  to  school  ?"  **  Yes, 
if  I  could  have  more  room.  I  don't  like  falling 
off  the  seat,  because  it  makes  the  teacher  cross." 
And  this  small  child  had  that  very  day  been  rep- 
rimanded, until  she  came  home  feding  like  a 
criminal,  because  she  had  fallen  off  the  seat, 
being  pushed  off  by  one  of  her  little  overcrowded 
neighbors.  She  has  been  the  third  in  a  seat 
designed  for  two  during  her  school  life.  This 
overcrowded  physical  condition  of  the  schools 
shows  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  to  give  to  little 
children  any  individual  attention,  or  help  them  to 
use  their  own  minds.  The  result  is  that  they 
come  into  the  grammar  grades  unprepared  for 
the  arduous  woric,  made  arduous  because  so  un- 
acquainted with  the  steps  that  lead  up  to  thinking. 
As  long  as  a  community  will  submit  to  poor 
primary  schools,  we  shall  have  nervous  invalids 
as  the  product  of  our  upper  grades.  The  trouble 
can  be  remedied  by  better  teaching,  more  individ- 
ual attention  in  the  begiimings  of  education. 

The  CoUege  and  the  Poor  Man 
It  may  surprise  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Home  Club  who  have  associated  Harvard  Uni- 
versity students  with  wealth  to  know  that  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  ia  a  lecture  recently  delivered  on  ^  The 
Relatioiisot  th^  College  to  die  WofMngman,** 


stated  that  the  great  majority  of  the  students  ot 
Harvard  lived  at  a  cost  of  $4  per  week  fgv  meal^y 
while  rooms  could  be  hired  as  low  as  |22  p^ 
year.  He  stated  that  meals  cost  the  member  oi 
the  Foxcroft  Club  |2.50  to  $2.75  pet  iveek.  He 
further  claimed  that  a  college  community  wastltt 
most  democratic  community  in  this  couiktiy^ 
Ability  to  meet  the  environment  was  ^e  coadi- 
tion  of  leadership.  The  value  of  education  to  fit 
a  man  or  woman  for  the  struggle  of  life  is  indicated 
by  the  statement  recently  made  in  a  Wisconsin 
newspaper.  A  careful  canvass  of  the  State  pnsqn 
was  made  by  the  Warden.  He  reports  that  37 
per  cent,  of  the  convicts  could  not  read  or  wiile; 
It  is  estimated  by  careful  comparison  that,  ol  the 
illiterates  of  the  State  of  State-prison,  age  one  out 
of  every  1 73  goes  to  the  State's  prison ;  diat  tiioee 
of  State's  prison  age  in  the  State  who  can  rekd 
and  write  are  represented  by  one  out  of  e^ijr 
1 ,557  of  that  class  of  the  population.  Surely  such; 
figures  must  convince  the  mother  in  every  intelli- 
gent home  that  the  question  of -the  public 
schools  is  of  vital  importance  to  her.  She, 
should  ask :,  What  are  the  schools  and  Am- 
relation  to  the  community?  Wha|t  p«HlbntaM 
of  the  children  of  the  poor  attend- tke  ^mDoc- 
schools,  and  what  benefit  they  derive  from  the 
attendance?  Does  the  school  meet  th«  needs 
of  those  school-children  whose  school 'fife -most 
be  limited  to  five  or  seven  years  at  best  ?  Does 
the  community,  in  the  expenditure  of  its  private 
funds,  supply  what  the  public  funds  will  not 
supply  ?  Every  uneducated,  every  nQgl^giQ4  child 
in  the  community  is  a  menace  to  every  hoqte  in 
the  community,  a  charge  upon  ^ewonanwho 
would  protect  her  own  children  from  thf  coolam- 
ination  of  ignorance  and  vice.  The  inteOteent 
woman  will  go  further.  She  will  by  every  efioit, 
as  well  as  by  example,  seek  to  raise  the  standards 
of  education  in  the  conun unity;  she  will  ianke 
education  a  desirable  thing  to  the  poorest  bf  the 
earnestness  with  which  she  will  strive  to  puioe  it 
within  their  reach. 

The  Common  Respontibility 

Never  was  the  interdependence  of  the  hvaan 
family  demonstrated  more  deariy  tiian  it  -has 
been  in  Massachusetts.  A  few  years  ago  an 
entomologist  residing  near  Boston  brought  &Ane 
some  specimens  of  the  gypsy  inoth.  Seveail  of 
these  moths  escaped,  and  the  State  has  ^ent 
$450,000  in  four  years  to  exterminate  this  iaiect 
destr6yer.  It  is  now  declared  that  at  Itest 
$1,000,000  will  be  required  to  rid  the  State  of 
this  pest.  This  calls  to  mind  a  plague  of  rahUts 
from  which  the  Australian  colonies  have  suffeMd. 
Whether  we  accept  the  responsibility  or  not,  tiie 
fact  remains  that  we  are  our  brother's  keepers — 
keepers  of  his  health,  keepen  of  his  purae,  Mtttp' 
ers  of  his  morals,  keepers  of  his  education ;  and 
that  literally  it  is  true  that  not  only  doea  jio  man 
live  tmto  himself,  but  by  no  possibility  doei'any 
home. live  tmto.itsrif»  .      ^      '     « 
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Housekeeping 

There  are  other  "points'*  in  housekeeping 
quite  as  useful  to  the  housewife  as  those  of 
pins  and  needles.  Nearly  a  million  ''sharp** 
housewives,  who  use  it,  know 

has  all  the  points  pf  a  perfect  silver 
cleaner — no  wearing,  no  scratching,  and 
for  brilliancy  it  has  no  equal.  No  Other 
Silver  Polish  has  all  these  points. 

Trial  qaaatity  for  the  wklng— **8e« 
tbe  point,"  it  costs  yon   nothing. 
Box,  post-paid,  15  cts.  in  stamps. 
AU  leadins  grocers  sell  It. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Corapany,  New  Yorli. 


[COOKINQ  SCHOOL  ADTDORITIES: 

mOOMMKND 

mmm 

As  the 
Stauadaxd 

Breakfast 
IMsh. 

,  WheatleC  Is  never 
absent  from  oar 
breakfast  tables- 
It  has  lone  been 
our  su^d^d  breakfast  dish.  For  mak- 
ing gems,  roufllns,  etc..  It  Is  unsur- 
passed: In  fact,  Wheatlet  Is  so  hearty 
and  allords  nourishment  so  lasting 
that  It  seems  in  a  great  measure  to 
supply  the  place  of  nesh  food. 

MRS.  HestsbM.  Poole, 

It  yonr  grocer  doeenot 
keep  It,  eend  us  hla 
k  name  and  yonr  order— 
l\we  will  see  that  you 
|are  supplied. 
ITherels  but  oneWbeat- 
r  let;  avoid  the  •*)n8t  as 
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ALFRED  PEATS 

1897  Prize 

WALL  PAPER 

SAMPLES  MAILED  FREE. 


^l§  See  our  new  Prize  designs  bef<»re  you  buy,  they  are  tbe  best  made 
and  handsomest  papers  in  the  market  and  can  only  be  bought  of  us 
or  our  agents. 

Fiut'  Parlor,  flail  and  IMning  Room  Papers,  7c,  lOr.  15c, 
anil  ui> — Fhrai,  Sfripr,  Chiuii,  Dr^sJin^  Dfifi  tfifects,  fU.. 
and  many  new  colorings  whicli  are  not  carried  by  general 
deai^fK,  3c.  5c.  Iv,  lUc.  fuid  up.  AU  uur  papers  are  (7jv«'> 
Aa//  M«'  regular  retail  price  and 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

A  t%   A  iYAnf  \irnnf  orl  In  erery  lowc  to  sell  on  commission 
AU  A^CUl  W  J.I11CU  from  our  laiye  sample  bo«)k<«.    We 

refer    customers    who    write    for    ^,— 
smmples  toournfrentj^  We  fnrnisb  ad  vertlslnfc  earns  and  circulars    G;"!^ 
with  the  ttt'cnt's  name  un  free,  and  in  many  ways  assist  In  making 
the  work  pleasant  and  profitable.      It  in  a  bnslnet>s  that  pays   well 
the  yearronntl.  bat  especially  so  lu  the  sprinK  when  every  one  Is  paper- 
tOK-    AKeots'  outht  eoDipleie.  tf  1 . 


^J^^rsfs.\ 


-->i'l 


4l-4i  Wl4'r  ST. 

NtWYORK. 


For  samples,  or  particulars  about  the  agency, 
write  to  nearest  address. 


Alfred Peats 
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POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

Celebrated  for  its  great  leavening  strength  and 
healthf ulness.  Assures  the  food  against  alum  and  all 
fornis  of  adulteration  common  to  the  cheap  brands. 

ROYAL   BAKING   POWDER  CO.,   NEW   YORK 


IVORY 
■JOAP 


« 


The  wind  and  dust 
cause  painful  chap- 
ping of  the  skin, 
those  who  are  so 
affected  should  use 
only  a  pure  soap. 

\ PURE    / 


THI  PROOTCII  ft  QAMILI  OO..  Glim. 


•  iiiiiimiimmiiinmn 

inPORTANT 
NOTICE! 

The  only  genuine 
"  Baker's  Choc- 

fOlate,"  celebrated 
for  more  than  a 
century  as  a  deli- 
cious, nutritious, 
and  flesh-forming  ; 
beverage,  is  put  up 
in  Blue  Wrap- 
TRAOE  MARK,  pefs  aud  YeHow 
Labels.  Be  sure  that  the 
Yellow  Label  and  our  Trade- 
Mark  are  on  every  package. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd., 

Dorchester,  Mass. 
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A  WASHINGTON  NUMBER 

OF 

THE  OUTLOOK 

The  Illustrated  Magazine  Number  of  The  Outlook  for  March,  which  appears 
on  Satiurday  succeeding  the  inauguration  of  President  McKinley,  will  contain  a 
number  of  features  of  special  Washington  interest. 

The  New  Administration 

is  the  title  of  an  article,  fully  illustrated  with  portraits,  giving  an  estimate  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President,  and  sketches  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  with 
a  forecast  as  to  the  probable  line  of  action  of  the  Administration. 

The  Outgoing  President 

and  his  career  will  be  editorially  reviewed,  and  an  estimate  given  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  past  four  years. 

The  New  Congressional  Library 

By  P.  Hopkinson  Smith 

This  article  is  illustrated  by  full-page  reproductions  of  four  paintings  by  the 
author,  made  by  Mr.  Smith  expressly  for  The  Outlook.  The  picturesque  and 
useful  aspects  of  this  great  National  undertaking  are  forcibly  presented  by  the 
artist,  writer,  and  book-lover. 

Civil  Service  Reform:  a  Review  of  Thirty  Years 

The  beginning  of  the  new  Administration  affords  an  excellent  point  in  history 
at  which  to  turn  back  and  review  the  progress  made  in  this  respect.  Portraits  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  workers  in  the  field  of  Civil  Service  Reform  are  included. 


The  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life 
By  JUSTIN  McCarthy 

(Third  Instellineiit) 

The  chapters  here  printed  describe  vividlv 
Mr.  Gladstone's  early  connection  with  the  Irish 
question,  his  part  in  the  Free  Trade  struggle, 
his  famous  speech  in  answer  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  in  the  "  Don  Pacific©  **  debate,  and  much 
else  of  interest  in  his  public  and  private  life. 
The  illustration  in  quantity  and  quality  is  re- 
markable. 

Reform  and  Public  Charities 

A  Startling  contrast  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Homer 
Folks,  Secretary  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  of  New  York,  between  the  treat- 
ment of  the  poor  and  the  inmates  of  public 


institutions  imder  the  Tammany  rule  and  under 
the  present  Reform  Administration.  Illustrated. 

Fiction 

The  feature  of  this  issue  in  fiction  will  be  a 
complete  short  story  by  Miss  Grace  King,  one 
of  the  best  of  those  delicately  vet  powerfully 
written  studies  of  character  and  life  in  New  Or- 
leans which  have  made  the  author's  reputation 
as  one  of  the  best  of  Southern  writers  of  fiction. 

Other  Features 

"The  Theology  of  an  Evolutionist,"  by 
Lyman  Abbott,  will  be  continued  In  Mr. 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie's  "Literary  Worthies" 
series  the  subject  treated  this  month  will  be 
Plutarch.  A  selection  is  made  from  the  poems 
of  "  W.  v.,"  which  have  been  lately  attracting 
special  attention. 
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|HE  acts  of  the  Cretan  in- 
surgents and  the  bold  step 
taken  by  Greece  in  their  sup- 
port have  almost  brought 
Tiurkey  and  Greece  to  the 
sword's  point  War  may 
be  averted  by  the  Powers ; 
but  the  situation  is  both 
serious  and  complicated. 
The  contest  in  Crete  is  of  long  standing ; 
originally  between  Christian  and  Mussul- 
man, it  has  grown  into  one  between  Cretan 
and  Turk.  The  Christian  Cretans  out- 
number the  Mohammedan  Cretans  very 
largely,  and,  though  the  latter  are  fierce, 
the  Christians  could  easily  gain  and  hold 
control  if  the  Sultan  would  keep  his  hands 
o£F.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sultan  could 
easily  pour  troops  enough  into  the  island 
to  subdue  it  if  the  Powers  would  allow, 
but  this  has  not  b^en  permitted  by  the 
Powers — partly  because  of  Greece's  hos- 
tility, partly  because  of  the  likelihood  of 
a  general  break-up  of  the  Turkish  rule 
and  the  consequent  possibility  of  Crete's 
falling  to  the  share  of  one  of  themselves. 
Under  pressure  of  the  Powers  the  Sultan 
last  summer  agreed  to  give  Crete  a  Chris- 
tian Governor,  to  institute  other  refonps, 
and  to  preserve  peace  without  sending 
more  Turkish  troops.  He  appointed  as 
Governor  a  Christian  indeed,  but  a  Roman 
Catholic  instead  of  an  Orthodox  Greek. 
The  other  reforms  have  lagged  or  have 
been  forgotten  in  the  usual  Turkish  fash- 
ion. The  new  Cretan  gendarmerie,  to  be 
composed  of  foreigners,  has  not  appeared, 
while  the  old  police  force  has  been  abol- 
ished. Naturally,  outbreaks  have  again 
occurred,  Christians  and  Mohammedans 
showing  equal  readiness  to  fight  at  slight 
provocation.  It  cannot  be  said  that  in 
Crete,  as  in  Armenia,  the  Christians  have 
been  slaughtered  without  resistance  ;  they 
ar^  in  the  lar^  majority,  and  have  be^n 


distinctly  aggressive.  The  recent  out- 
break at  Canea  was  an  insurgent  move- 
ment, and  the  Turkish  troops  seem  to 
have  been  defeated  and  driven  back. 
Immediately  the  insurgent  leaders  formally 
declared  their  intention  to  bring  about 
Crete's  annexation  to  Greece,  to  which 
country  Crete  is  closely  related  by  his- 
tory, race  sympathy,  and  religious  affilia- 
tion. 


Greece  seized  the  opportunity  with 
startling  audacity.  Prince  George  of 
Greece  has  reached  the  coast  of  Crete 
with  a  torpedo  flotilla,  and,  it  is  reported, 
has  already  landed  from  transports  arms 
and  ammunition  for  the  insurgents.  Of 
course  this  is  itself  an  act  of  war,  and  it 
has  been  followed  by  the  forcible  deten- 
tion at  Candia  of  a  Turkish  transport  by 
the  Greek  cruiser  Miaulis,  which  fired  two 
shots  over  the  bows  of  the  transport  The 
Porte  has  informed  the  Powers  that  Turk- 
ish forces  will  march  upon  Thessaly  un- 
less the  Powers  at  once  restrain  Greece. 
Neither  Turkey  nor  Greece  has  a  strong 
navy  ;  Turkey's  army  is  much  the  stronger. 
To  reach  Thessaly  the  Turks  must  pass 
through  Macedonia,  and  it  would  require 
but  little  to  throw  Macedonia  into  open 
revolt  against  Turkey ;  a  general  Balkan 
war  might  follow.  Indeed,  Macedonia 
is  one  of  the  danger-spots  most  feared 
whenever  a  general  European  war  is  dis- 
cussed. The  world  is  waiting  to  see  what 
the  Powers  will  do.  Most  of  all  it  is 
waiting  for  Russia  to  speak.  Other  Pow- 
ers have  already  remonstrated  with  Greece ; 
Russia  is  still  silent.  It  is  possible  that 
she  secretly  sanctions  Greece's  attack ;  it 
is  more  likely  that  she  is  waiting  for  the 
exact  moment  w]^en  she  can  best  show 
again  that  Russia  is  the  preponderating 
force   in   European   affairs.     A   general 
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blockade  of  Crete  by  the  Powers  (proposed 
and  rejected  by  Germany  and  England 
last  summer)  is  again  being  discussed. 
It  would  leave  the  Cretans  to  fight  out 
their  battle  to  the  end,  but  so  long  as  the 
Sultan  maintains  h's  suzerainty  the  Cretan 
question  will  exist.  Greece  has  laconi- 
cally replied  to  the  Powers  that  she  "  ac- 
cepts full  responsibility  for  her  acts." 


The  deliberations  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives upon  the  tariff  bill  to  be 
presented  at  the  special  session  of  Con- 
gress make  it  apparent  that  the  Republi- 
can party  is  determined  to  do  its  utmost 
to  frame  schedules  satisfactory  to  the 
farming  districts.  Not  only  will  it  re- 
pudiate the  artificial  distinction  made  in 
the  Wilson  Law  between  "  raw  materials  " 
and  "finished  products,"  and  restore  the 
tariff  on  wool  to  an  almost  prohibitive 
figure,  but  it  will  also  raise  the  duties  on 
all  farm  products  to  figures  correspond- 
ing with  those  on  manufactured  goods. 
Inasmuch  as  all  the  great  agricultural 
staples — wheat,  corn,  oats,  cotton,  and 
meat  products — are  cheaper  in  this  coun- 
try than  they  are  abroad,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  this  procedure  will  affect  the 
prices  received  by  our  farmers.  Indeed, 
the  farmers  themselves  are  more  and  more 
generally  recognizing  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  be  helped  in  this  way.  The  follow- 
ing resolutions  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  State  Grange  of  Pennsylvania  at  its 
recent  annual  meeting  are  significant  of 
the  present  sentiment  among  agricultur- 
ists even  in  the  citadel  of  protectionism : 

**  We  have  si  right  to  demand  that  the  same 
proportion  of  advantage  shall  be  given  to  the 
agricultural  industry  that  is  accorded  by  law  to 
any  other  in  this  broad  land. 

"  This  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  effect  by  any 
tariff,  no  matter  how  high,  upon  the  staple  crops ; 
whereas  a  bounty  on  exports  could  not  fail  to 
raise  the  price  of  such  products  in  the  home 
market  to  the  extent  of  that  export  bounty. 

"  Just  as  long  as  our  manufacturers  are  pro- 
tected on  their  productions  by  a  tariff  on  im- 
ports, every  consideration  of  justice,  equity,  and 
expediency  demands  as  offset  an  equal  protection 
to  agriculture  by  a  bounty  on  exports." 

Rather  than  be  taxed  to  pay  the  farmers 
an  artificially  high  price  for  their  prod- 
ucts, the  manufacturing  centers  would 
prefer  to  forego  the  taxes  now  levied 
upon  farmers  to  raise  the  prices  of  manu- 


factured products.  The  demands  for 
equal  protection  to  all  industries  and  no 
protection  to  any  industry  mean  about 
the  same  thing. 


The  Immigration  Bill,  after  having  been 
a  second  time  referred  to  a  conference 
committee,  has  again  passed  the  House. 
In  its  present  form  the  bill  admits 
the  illiterate  wives  of  literate  husbands, 
and  terms  every  person  literate  who  can 
write  in  any  language,  whether  that  of  his 
"  native  "  country  or  not.  The  Russian 
Jews,  therefore,  cannot  be  excluded  be- 
cause of  inability  to  write  Russian.  The 
bUl  in  its  present  form  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  217  to  36.  Three-fourths  of 
the  adverse  vote  came  from  the  South, 
where  the  presence  of  vast  areas  of  unoc- 
cupied land  sustains  a  desire  to  stimulate 

immigration. ^The   House  Committee 

on  Pacific  Roads  last  week  listened  to  the 
suggestion  of  President  Stuyvesant  Fish, 
of  the  Illinois  Central,  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  foreclose  its  mortgages  on  the 
Union  and  Central  Pacific  roads,  and 
make  these  public*  highways,  over  which 
all  connecting  roads  should  have  equal 
rights.  This,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  the 
plan  of  railway  reform  suggested  by  Mr. 
Hudson's  work,  "  The  Railway  and  the 
Republic."  It  would  insure  low  rates  of 
transportation  to  the  territories  served  by 
the  roads,  and  if  a  moderate  toll  per  ton 
mile  and  per  passage  mile  were  charged 
by  the  Government,  the  income  might  be 
sufficient  to  pay  a  fair  interest  on  the  sell- 
ing value  of  the  roads.  President  Fish's 
suggestion  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee.  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hill's  motion 

that  the  Arbitration  Treaty  be  discussed 
in  open  session  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
49  to  9.  The  Torrey  Bankruptcy  Bill  was 
discussed  at  some  length,  but  was  criti- 
cised severely  by  several  Senators  who  are 
unquestionably  in  favor  of  a  bankruptcy 
law.  With  so  general  an  agreement  in 
favor  of  most  of  its  principles,  it  seems  a 
pity  that  a  bill  cannot  be  passed  emlxxly- 
ing  these,  and  the  law  be  amended  in  the 
future  by  adding  the  severe  provisions 
now  objected  to  if  they  prove  to  be  neces- 
sary. In  its  present  shape  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Bill  is  not  likely  to  pass  at  this 
session. 
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The  most  interesting  echo  of  the  recent 
Presidential  election  that  has  come  to  our 
ears  is  in  a  letter  which  we  have  received 
from  Mr.  John  M.  Stowell,  President  of 
**the  Filer  and  Stowell  Company,  Engi- 
neers, Machinists,  and  Founders,"  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin — a  firm  of  large  in- 
terests and  high  standing.  Mr.  Stowell 
expresses  astonishment  that  The  Outlook 
should  have  said  anything  in  its  comments 
on  current  events  "  discrediting  the  idea 
that  in  our  recent  National  election  any 
general  system  of  coercion  was  practiced." 
He  mentions  a  number  of  occurrences 
which  he  believes  indicate  that  the  in- 
timidation of  free-silver  voters  by  coer- 
cion was  widespread.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  his  communication  is  a  copy  of 
a  circidar-letter,  dated  September  21, 
1896,  the  salient  paragraphs  of  which  we 
give  as  follows : 

7>  Our  Employees  : 

For  the  first  time  in  our  historv  of  forty  years 
in  this  dty,  a  political  appeal  has  been  addressed 
to  you  by  our  firm,  or  by  any  member  thereof.  I 
see  by  the  "  Sundsiy  Sentinel  '*  of  yesterday  that 
our  esteemed  manager,  Mr.  T.  J.  Neacy,  has  gone 
into  public  print  with  his  dicular-letter  addr^sed 
to  you,  advising  you  as  to  how  you  should  vote 
[for  McKinley].  He  did  not  take  me  into  his 
confidence,  even  to  the  extent  of  advising  me  of 
his  intention  of  addressing  you  on  this  matter  at 
aU. 

In  former  years,  whenever  there  has  been  an 
exciting  political  contest,  and  the  politicians  in 
the  opposing  parties  have  sought  our  influence, 
the  most  we  have  done  has  been,  in  one  or  two 
cases,  to  distribute  the  ballots  of  each  party 
among  you,  with  never  a  word  as  to  which  you 
should  vote.  Until  now,  we  have  considered  you 
to  have  sufficient  intelligence  to  guide  you  in  the 
exercise  of  this  highest  prerogative  of  the  Ameri- 
can dtixen.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Neacy 
must  have  become  badly  **  rattled  *'  to  have  so 
lost  confidence  in  you  as  to  now  deem  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  pose  as  a  sort  of  guideboard  to 
you  at  the  forks  in  the  political  road.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Sleacy  thinks  that  if  Mr.  Bryan  should  be  elected 
the  price  of  silver  would  go  down  to  fifty  cents 
on  the  dollar,  or  less.  Then  he  is  not  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  silver  barons,  after  all,  for  it  is  not 
for  their  interest  to  lower  the  price  of  silver,  but 
to  raise  it.  Mr.  Neacy's  party /r^  tern,  sajrs,  in 
case  of  his  triumph,  the  whole  world  will  dump 
its  silver  on  us  in  a  perfect  deluge.  Will  they 
give  it  to  us,  or  will  they  sell  it  to  us  at  fifty 
cents  on  the  dollar  ?  In  either  case,  let  it  come. 
**  I  repeat  it,  sir,  let  it  come.'*  If  they  take  our 
comniodities  for  it,  it  must  make  lively  times  for 
OS,  and  tiade  would  be  stimulated  amazingly.  I 
should  not  wonder  if,  in  the  shufile,  prices  would 
go  up  and  leave  no  room  for  either  stagnation  or 
panic  A  majority  of  the  American  people  in  the 
commercial  world  are  not  fools. 

Now,  gentlemen,  look  into  this  matter  for  your- 
selves.   Vote  as  your  good  sense  dictates,  with- 


out fear  or  favor.  You  will  not  lose  your  places, 
nor  will  your  wages  be  cut  down,  on  account  of 
any  vote  you  may  cast. 

Resp>ectfully  yours, 

John  M.  Stowell,  President. 

This  unusual  utterance  from  the  head 
of  a  large  corporation  criticising  the 
political  attitude  of  another  important 
officer  of  the  company,  and  urging  the 
workmen  to  vote  as  they  please,  is,  in 
fact,  evidence  less  of  coercion  than  of 
the  opposite.  The  fact  that  as  late  as 
January  1 1  Mr.  Neacy's  name  appears  on 
the  letter-head  of  the  company  as  General 
Manager  indicates  that  he  has  not  been 
asked  to  resign  on  account  of  his  activity 
in  opposition  to  the  political  views  of  his 
chief. 


Various  other  letters  which  we  have 
received  indicate  that  the  question  whether 
coercion  was  employed  in  influencing 
votes  in  the  late  Presidential  campaign 
seems  to  be  still  discussed  with  warmth 
and  interest  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Just  after  the  election  The  Outlook 
expressed  the  opmion  that  "coercion" 
on  the  part  of  the  employers  against  em- 
ployees was  practically  nil.  We  did  not 
believe,  nor  do  we  now,  that  any  appre- 
ciable number  of  firms  or  corporations 
definitely  dictated  to  their  wage-earners 
how  they  should  vote.  But  we  have  no 
doubt,  as  we  have  heretofore  said,  that 
influences  which  amounted  to  what  may 
be  perhaps  called  "  moral  coercion  "  were 
widely  effective.  Wage-earners  are  as 
likely  to  be  guided  by  self-interest  as 
capitalists.  And  when  a  great  corpora- 
tion believes  that  its  legitimate  interests 
will  be  better  served  by  the  election  of 
one  rather  than  the  other  candidate,  the 
employees  are  apt  to  share  the  opinion  of 
the  officers.  It  is  clear  from  the  letters 
we  have  received  that  there  were  at  least 
some  instances  of  definite  threat  and  dic- 
tation; and  as  all  the  complaints  that  have 
been  made  to  us  are  from  supporters  of 
Mr.  Bryan,  we  infer  that  Republicans  in 
the  free-silver  States  have  no  criticism  to 
make  on  this  score.  What  would  have 
been  their  feeling  if  Mr.  McKinley  had 
been  defeated  mayreasonably  be  imagined 
from  the  bitter  accusations  of  social  and 
physical  coercion  which  have  for  years 
been  made  by  Republicans  against  Demo- 
crats in  the  Southern  States.    The  whole 
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question,  as  it  bears  on  the  late  election, 
is  now  one  for  the  historian  and  not  for 
the  journalist,  and  we  must  therefore  con- 
sider the  discussion  closed  as  far  as  the 
columns  of  The  Outlook  are  concerned. 


The  Messrs.  Havemeyer  and  Treasurer 
Searles,  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  have  been  the 
principal  witnesses  thus  far  examined  be- 
fore the  New  York  Legislative  Committee 
investigating  Trusts.  Mr.  Theodore  Have- 
meyer admitted  that  the  Sugar  Trust  had 
paid  7  per  cent,  on  its  preferred  stock 
and  12  per  cent,  on  its  common  stock, 
and  had  increased  its  surplus  about  a 
million  dollars  a  year.  When  asked 
whether  these  were  not  monopoly  profits, 
he  replied  that  he  would  not  go  into  any 
business  that  did  not  pay  15  or  16  per 
cent.  When  Mr.  Searles,  the  treasurer 
of  the  Trust,  took  the  stand,  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  Trust  was  capitalized  at 
$74,000,000,  while  the  companies  consol- 
idated into  the  Trust  had  been  capitalized 
at  only  $7,000,000.  The  individual  com- 
panies, however,  he  said,  had  been  "  under- 
capitalized.'' When  asked  if  their  actual 
value  in  1891  was  not  approximately  $12,- 
000,000,  he  declared  that  it  was  much 
greater,  but  did  not  estimate  how  much. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  12  per  cent, 
dividends  op  the  Trust's  inflated  capital- 
ization mean  a  higher  rate  upon  its  actual 
capital.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Searles  urged 
that  the  Sugar  Trust  had  given  lower  prices 
and  higher  wages,  but  did  not  explain 
how  this  was  possible  when  practically 
the  same  refining  plants  continued  to 
be  used.  Later  testimony  showed  that 
the  fall  in  price  had  been  due  entirely 
to  the  fall  in  the  raw  materia],  and  that 
the  charge  for  refining  sugar  had  increased 
since  the  organization  of  the  Trust. 


While  the  Sugar  Trust  was  being  in- 
vestigated, the  Steel-Rail  Pool  collapsed, 
and  the  public  had  a  chance  to  study 
the  effects  of  trade  combination  as  exhib- 
ited by  conditions  in  one  industry  before 
and  after  the  combination.  Before  it 
was  formed  in  1886,  the  price  of  steel 
rails  in  Pennsylvania  had  fallen  to  $26 
a  ton.  During  the  next  seven  years 
the  price  fluctuated  between  $27.50  and 
$39  a  ton.     After  the   panic    of    1893 


the  price  fell  to  $22,  and  remained  at 
that  figure  for  two  years.  A  year  ago 
the  Pool  raised  the  price  to  $27.  Ls^t 
week  the  Pool  collapsed,  and  the  price 
fell  to  $17,  or  $5  less  than  the  ruling 
price  for  steel  ra'ls  in  Great  Britain. 
That  the  organization  of  the  Pool 
raised  prices  and  that  its  disorganization 
lowered  them  stands  out  in  £e  boldest 
relief.  The  injurious  effect  of  the  com^ 
bination  upon  general  industry,  and  even 
upon  its  own  employees,  has  been  hardly 
less  marked.  When  prices  were  raised 
during  the  present  depression  from  $22 
a  ton  to  $27,  orders  fell  off,  and  thou- 
sands of  employees  received  work  so 
larely  as  to  be  practically  unemployed. 
In  South  Chicago,  where  the  mills  of 
the  Illinois  Steel  Company  are  located, 
extreme  destitution  has  prevailed.  When 
the  Pool  collapsed  last  week,  three  thou- 
sand employees  returned  to  work.  Orders 
said  to  aggregate  $9,000,000  have  been  re> 
ceived  by  various  members  of  the  Pool  at 
prices  ranging  from  $21  a.  ton  to  $17, 
and  full  employment  is  assured  to  steel- 
workers  in  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  for 
months  to  come.  It  is  true  that  wages 
have  been  cut  about  1 5  per  cent,  but  the 
experiences  of  wage-earners  during  the 
depression  from  1873  to  1879  indicate 
that  industry  cannot  fully  revive  until 
wages  have  been  reduced  as  much  as 
prices.  The  president  of  one  of  the  rail- 
road companies  which  have  given  large 
orders  for  rails  at  the  reduced  rates  be- 
lieves that  a  general  revival  of  industry 
will  follow  the  collapse  of  the  Steel- RaU 
Pool.  This  is  doubtless  optimistic,  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  artificially  l^gh 
prices  in  any  industry  do  check  produc- 
tion, not  only  in  that  industry,  but  in 
other  industries  dependent  upon  it 


After  the  disruption  of  the  Steel  tool, 
the  most  important  event  in  the  business 
world  last  week  was  the  warlike  prepara- 
tion of  Greece,  which  greatly  disturbed 
the  European  market  and  was  reflected 
in  our  own  stock  and  bond  transactions. 
The  effect  abroad  was  somewhat  lessened 
at  the  close  of  the  week  by  the  announce- 
ment that  Russia  had  decided  to  trans- 
form her  artillery  armament  and  to  adopt 
the  new  quick-firing  French  cannon.  The 
entire   innovation  is  estimated  to    cost 
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about  $40,000,000,  and  the  inference  on 
the  various  European  B^iu^ses  was  that, 
until  the  transformation  is  completed, 
Russia  would  hardly  take  part  in  any 
great  war.  An  event  at  home  which  is 
likely  to  have  a  far-reaching  induenceis 
the  settlement  of  the  traffic  dispute  among 
our  Western  soft-coal  railways.  The  con- 
flict had  already  carried  one  of  the  par- 
ticipant corporations— the  Wheeling  and 
Lake  Erie — into  receivers'  hands.  It 
may  also  be  noted  that  not  only  has  the 
great  production  and  export  of  Southern 
pig  iron  curtailed  the  market  for  the  prod- 
uct on  which  the  Ohio  coal  roads  rely, 
but  that  the  difficulties  of  adjusting  rates 
among  these  roads  have  greatly  hampered 
the  producers  of  coal,  iron,  and  steel. 
The  sales  of  print-cloths  last  week  were 
on  an  unprecedented  scale,  and  have 
already  changed  the  whole  character  of 
the  dry-goods  market.  Other  markets, 
save  sted  and  iron,  have  had  less  stimu- 
lus. Wheat,  corn,  and  cotton  have  de- 
clined in  price  and  in  volume  of  exports. 
The  earnings  of  some  of  the  '* granger'' 
railways  are  gratifying  as  compared  with 
the  like  period  a  year  ago,  but  there  is 
hardly  any  general  improvement  in  rail- 
way earnings. 


One  of  the  most  successful  examples 
of  ''  municipal  socialism  "  appears  to  ex- 
ist where  it  was  least  expected — in  New 
York  City.  Mayor  Strong,  in  his  mes- 
sage of  last  week  dealing  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  makes  the  follow- 
ing report  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Water 
Register : 

••  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  city,  the 
revenue  collected  last  year  from  water-rents  was 
more  than  enough  to  reimbuise  the  city  for  the 
entire  outlay  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works, 
which  is  taken  from  taxation.  To  exptess  it  in 
another  way,  our  water-rents  paid  for  road  pave- 
ments, street  lighting,  care  of  and  repairs  to  the 
entire  water  system,  care  of  and  repaits  to  public 
buildings,  salaries,  wages,  and  all  other  adminis- 
trative expenses.'* 

These  astonishing  financial  results  were 
achieved  in  spite  of  water -rents  lower 
than  those  of  neighboring  towns  supplied 
hy  private  companies.  Indeed,  it  had 
seemed  to  us  probable  that  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  water  department  was 
borne  by  general  taxation.  Instead ,  how- 
ever, of  the  taxpayers  being  burdened  to 


make  water  cheap  in  the  homes  and 
business  establishments,  the  latter  are 
paying  not  only  for  the  water  they  use, 
but  also  for  that  used  by  the  public  in 
the  streets,  the  parks,  and  the  public  build- 
ings, and,  finally,  for  all  the  expenses  of 
street  lighting  and  paving,  and  the  care 
of  and  repairs  to  all  public  buildings. 
The  profit  to  the  taxpayers  from  the 
public  ownership  of  the  water- works  is 
almost  without  parallel.  The  Mayor  may 
well  speak  of  the  management  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  as  "  clean, 
honest,  and  intelligent." 


The  report  of  the  State  Factory  Inspec- 
tion Department  of  New  York  has  just 
been  made  public.     The  report  contains 
some  interesting  figures.     In  all,  ?7,425 
inspections  weie  made.  These  inspections 
were  of  manufactories,  bake-shops,  mines, 
and  mining  plants.    There  were  employed 
in  these  establishments  over  500,000  per- 
sons, 159,226  of  whom  were  women,  in- 
cluding 53,997  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age ;  12,100  children  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen  were  employed.     In 
the  entire  State  during  1896  84  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  were  found 
employed;   211  children  under  foiu^teen 
years  of  age  were  found  employed  in  fac- 
tories in  1895.     In  1896,  of  the  12,000 
children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen,  only  185  were  illiterate;  the  re- 
port of  1 895  reports  3 1 0  as  illiterate.    The 
benefits  to  child-labor  conferred  by  amend- 
ments to  Section  2  of  the  Laws  Relating 
to  Child-Labor  are  proved  very  conclu- 
sively by  the  Factory  Inspector's  report. 
The  amended  section  gives  the  control  of 
children  of  legal  age  to  local  boards  of 
health.     The  local  board  of  health  issues 
certificates  as  to  age  and   condition   of 
health,  and  the  Factory  Inspector  is  author- 
ized to  enforce  the  law  which  prohibits 
child-labor  under  fourteen  years,  or  the 
employment  of  illiterate  children  in  mill, 
shop,  or  factory.     The  Factory  Inspector 
believes  that  the  continued  enforcement 
of  the  amended  law,  which  has  been  in 
operation  only  a  few  months,  will  work  most 
beneficially  for  the  children  in  whose  in- 
terests it  is  enforced.     One  unexpected 
outcome  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law  is 
that  children  of  foreign  birth  are  com- 
pelled now  to  learn  our  language  before 
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they  can  be  employed.  The  Factory  In- 
spector recommends  that  the  hours  of 
labor  for  women  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age  and  youths  under  eighteen  be  re- 
duced to  58  hours  per  week  instead  of  60. 


Again  the  Factory  Inspector  points  out 
the  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  workshops 
in  tenement-houses,  and  frankly  admits 
that  "  the  Department  has  no  power 
which  will  enable  it  to  force  the  con- 
tractor, jobber,  or  sweater  to  give  greater 
prices  to  the  workers  than  that  for  which 
they  offer  to  do  the  work."  The  prices 
paid  to  the  garment-makers  are  appalling. 
The  worker  gets  from  50  to  75  cents  a 
dozen  for  making  '*  knee-pants,"  and  coats 
are  made  from  32  cents  to  $1.50  each.  In 
regard  to  New  York  City,  the  report 
states  that  there  are  400  wholesale  cloth- 
ing manufacturers  in  the  city  who  utilize 
sweat-shop  labor,  and  150  wholesale  cloak- 
houses  that  also  use  sweat-shop  labor. 
In  this  system  the  manufacturer  gives 
out  the  work  to  a  contractor,  who  in  turn 
gives  out  the  work  to  a  sub-contractor  or 
to  families  who  do  the  work  in  their  own 
homes.  According  to  the  Factory  In- 
spector's report,  the  condition  of  the 
clothing  trade  in  New  York  City  is  worse 
than  ever  before ;  he  states  that  there  are 
men  who  are  in  a  condition  of  slavery — 
men  offering  to  do  two  and  three  hours* 
extra  work  for  nothing  if  given  a  chance 
to  work.  The  same  conditions,  the  report 
states,  exist  in  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syra- 
cuse, Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
Hartford,  Newark,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul, 
and  in  every  other  very  large  center  of 
population  where  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  is  carried  on  to  any  extent. 


The  evils  of  the  tenement-house  sweat- 
ing system  have  been  pointed  out  again 
and  again.  The  clothing  made  in  the 
tenement-houses  is  made  under  conditions 
that  are  often  vile.  This  work  is  done  at 
the  points  where  rents  are  lowest  and  the 
population  most  congested.  The  rooms 
are  occupied  day  and  night.  The  hours 
of  labor  are  so  long  that  no  attempt  is 
made  at  cleanliness.  That  the  sweat-shop 
is  a  means  of  spreading  contagious  dis- 
eases has  been  proved  beyond  question. 


The  Inspector  believes  that  Congress 
can  to  a  large  degree  solve  the  problem 
by  immigration  laws  and  a  tax  system 
which  would  force  the  workers  out  of 
the  tenements  and  into  shop  buildings. 
The  bake-shops  of  the  State,  under  the 
bake-shop  law  passed  in  1895,  all  had 
one  -thorough  and  complete  inspection 
in  1896.  The  report  of  the  Inspector 
states  that,  bad  as  the  conditions  in 
the  sweat-shops  are,  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  bake-shops  are  much 
worse.  Inspections  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  have  resulted  in  improving  the 
conditions,  but  they  are  still  bad.  The 
mining  industries  of  the  State  have  suf- 
fered so  from  stagnation  of  business  that 
the  Inspector  confines  his  report  to  the 
statement  that  "  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple living  in  mining  localities  is  in  many 
instances  most  pitiable." 


New  York,  like  other  large  cities,  has 
this  winter  a  great  army  of  unemployed, 
and  the  usual  number  of  chronic  paupers 
and  semi-paupers.  The  problem  is  made 
more  complex  in  New  York  by  the  ill- 
advised  efforts  of  those  who  claim  that 
they  are  meeting  the  present  emergency 
by  providing  free  food  and  lodgings.  The 
Salvation  Army  announced  in  the  fall, 
as  part  of  its  winter  work  in  New  York, 
the  opening  of  free  lodging-houses  for  the 
homeless.  The  Conference  of  Charities 
of  New  York  gave  the  projector  of  this 
enterprise  the  history  of  the  free  lodging- 
houses  in  the  city,  and  protested  against 
their  re-establishment.  In  spite  of  the 
authoritative  protest,  the  free  lodging- 
houses  were  opened,  and  their  opening 
was  advertised  months  in  advance  1  The 
New  York  "  Journal "  has  opened,  in  the 
heart  of  the  East  Side,  a  so-called  relief 
station  for  the  distribution  of  food.  Here, 
for  hours  at  a  time,  men,  women,  and 
children  stand  with  pails  and  pitchers, 
pushed  about  by  policemen  and  treated 
rudely — treated  as  himnan  beings  never 
should  be  treated.  It  is  impossible  to 
watch  these  people  without  a  feeling  of 
degradation.  The  most  pernicious  effects 
are  those  produced  on  the  children.  A 
half-dozen  members  of  the  same  family 
have  been  known  to  get  supplies  day 
after  day  from  this  station.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  discrimination ;  no  attempt  to 
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change  the  conditions  of  those  who  must 
be  recognized  as  daily  visitors. 


The  Outlook  protests  against  the  tend- 
ency, in  these  days,  of  the  individual  to 
throw  his  responsibility  as  a  neighbor  on 
an  organization  or  an  institution.  In 
such  times  as  the  present  the  burden 
of  responsibility  on  Christians  is  great. 
He  meets  it  who,  if  he  cannot  by  per- 
sonal effort  establish  the  relations  that 
should  exist  as  between  man  and  man, 
at  least  gives  to  him  who  asks,  the 
service  of  organizations  that  will  not 
merely  feed  him  for  the  moment  and 
provide  for  him  for  a  night,  but  will  en- 
deavor to  preserve  his  self  respect  by 
affording  him  the  opportunity  to  pay 
in  part,  at  least,  for  what  he  receives. 
There  are  times  when  the  giver  must  give 
the  gift  at  once,  without  question  or  par- 
ley ;  but  the  wholesale  distribution  of 
charity,  in  any  form,  degrades  the  whole 
community,  and  the  results  fasten  bur- 
dens on  it  that  must  be  canied  for  years. 
More  intelligent  relief  is  already  promised 
the -unemployed  in  New  York  City.  The 
Commissioners  of  Charities  have  begun 
improvements  on  Blackwell's  and  Ran- 
dall's Islands.  The  sum  to  be  expended 
is  over  a  million  dollars.  There  are  im- 
provements contemplated  at  Bellevue 
Hospital,  and  a  new  hospital  in  Harlem. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  widening  of  Elm 
Street  will  be  undertaken  at  once.  This 
last  improvement  will  give  employment  to 
a  class  of  laborers  now  nearly  idle. 


The  question  of  public  baths  is  certainly 
pressing  to  the  front  in  American  cities. 
In  Boston  Mayor  Quincy,  in  his  annual 
address,  puts  public  baths  first  among  his 
recommendations.  He  announces  that  the 
public  bath-house,  the  plans  for  which  we 
commented  upon  a  few  weeks  ago,  will  be 
completed  within  six  months ;  and  he 
formally  recommends  a  loan  of  $200,000 
towards  erecting  similar  baths  during  the 
present  year  in  Charleston,  East  Boston, 
the  North  End,  South  Boston,  and  Rox- 
bury.  When  the  needs  of  different  sec- 
tions for  shower-baths  have  been  met,  he 
believes  that  "  one  or  more  large  swim- 
ming-baths, such  as  the  town  of  Brookline 
has    recent^    opened,   should    later  be 


added."  He  also  commends  the  decision 
of  the  School  Committee  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  baths  in  one  of  the  school- 
houses.  In  Boston  the  public  baths  are 
to  be  free.  They  are,  indeed,  simply  an 
extension  of  the  public  policy  to  furnish 
to  all  classes  the  opportunities  for  cul- 
ture, cleanliness,  and  healthful  recreation. 
Among  our  large  cities  Boston  has  been 
the  leader  along  these  lines,  and  Mayor 
Quincy  has  made  himself  the  leader  of 
the  movement  in  Boston.  Here,  in  brief, 
is  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  park  sys- 
tem : 

**  I  know  of  no  direction  in  which  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  will  do 
more  for  this  community,  through  the  healthful 
deTelopment  of  its  children  and  young  people, 
than  by  the  judicious  provision  of  propeiiy  located 
and  equipped  playgrounds.  ...  If  one-twentieth 
of  the  sum  which  Boston  has  spent  upon  her 
magnificent  park  system  could  be  devoted  to  the' 
acquisition  in  proper  localities  throughout  the 
city  of  numerous  areas  to  serve  as  playg^unds, 
the  investment  would,  in  my  opinion,  bring  in  a 
still  larger  percentage  of  return,  in  the  shape  of 
physical  development  and  social  well-being.  .  .  . 
A  fair  beginning  in  this  direction  has  already  been 
made  during  the  past  year." 

In  a  great  city  adequate  playgrounds  for 
the  children  cannot  be  furnished  by  indi- 
viduals, however  rich.  Collective  action, 
such  as  Mayor  Quincy  proposes,  furnishes 
the  one  way  of  meeting  the  common  need. 


The  long-advocated  change  in  the  jury 
system  by  which  a  unanimous  verdict 
shall  no  longer  be  required  in  civil  cases 
has  been  authorized  in  Nebraska,  By  a 
constitutional  amendment  adopted  at  the 
recent  election,  five-sixths  of  the  jury  in 
civil  cases  may  render  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff.  The  defendant  is  still  slightly 
favored,  since  he  may  retain  possession 
of  the  contested  property  if  only  three  out 
of  twelve  jurymen  think  that  it  belongs  to 
him ;  but  the  anomaly  of  one  or  even  two 
stubborn  jurymen  "  hanging  "  the  jury  is 
put  an  end  to.  The  cases  are  relatively  few 
in  which  a  convinced  majority  cannot  by 
argument  increase  their  number  to  ten  out 
of  the  twelve.  In  general,  the  requirement 
that  ten  shall  agree  is  only  a  requirement 
that  the  jury  shall  thoroughly  discuss  the 
case.  In  criminal  cases,  of  course,  the  re- 
quirement of  unanimity  remains,  for  in 
criminal  cases  the  plaintiff — the  State — b 
as  much  interested  as  the  defendant — the 
accused — that  the  latter  shall  not  lose  his 
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case  if  there  is  doubt  as  to  his  guilt. 
In  the  same  State  of  Nebraska  the  lower 
house  of  the  Legislature  has  just  voted 
down  the  proposition  to  submit  a  woman 
suffrage  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
The  vote  stood  56  to  36.  The  support  of 
this,  amendment  came  chiefly  from  the 
Populists.  The  Republicans  were  almost 
unanimously  opposed  to  it. 


Liberty  or  Death 

The  'latest  manifestation  of  the  spirit 
which  would  silence  free  inquiry  in  the 
Church  and  the  pulpit  is  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Rev.  WiJliam  Rader,  of  the 
Third  Congregational  Church  of  that 
city,  has  been  delivering  a  series  of  ser- 
mons on  the  Bible,  in  which  he  has  given 
to  his  congregation  the  results  of  modem 
criticism.  In  the  course  of  this  series  he 
delivered  a  sermon  on  the  Book  of  Jonah 
on  the  last  Sunday  in  January — by  a  curi- 
ous coincidence,  on  the  same  day  on 
which  Dr.  Abbott  was  preaching  on  the 
same  subject  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brook- 
lyn, i*  The  dignity  of  Biblical  criticism," 
said  Mr.  Rader,  **has  almost  been  sur- 
rendered in  the  contention  for  the  literal- 
ism of  this  adventure.  The  Gospel  con- 
cealed in  the  book,  as  the  gold  is  em- 
bedded in  the  quartz,  has  been  corre- 
spondingly neglected.  Men  have  thought 
about  the  whale  rather  than  the  truth  ex- 
pressed in  the  adventures  of  a  reluctant 
missionary."  In  bringing  out  the  truth 
of  the  book,  Mr.  Rader  told  the  story  of 
Jonah  much  as  The  Outlook  told  it  edi- 
torially week  before  last  (p.  390),  and 
drew  from  it  the  same  lesson  wh'ch  Dr. 
Abbott  drew  (both  following,  doubtless, 
the  same  scholarly  authorities) — ^the  truth 
of  the  Eternal  Goodness.  "  The  Gospel 
of  the  Book  of  Jonah,"  he  said,  *'is  that 
of  Jesus  Christ,  leading  out  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  Israel  into  the  universality  of  the 
atonement  and  the  merciful  righteousness 
of  God."  To  guard  against  possible  mis- 
interpretation, Mr.  Rader  was  careful  to 
add  his  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  and  to  explain  the  spiritual 
purpose  of  his  course  of  sermons.  This 
eloquent  paragraph,  we  think,  deserves  to 
be  quoted  in  full,  as  an  inspiration  to 
other  preachers : 

**  Do  not  thiok  for  a  moment  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  inspiration  of  the  Word  of  GocL    If  I 


could,  I  would  write  it  once  for  all  in  letters  of 
fire.  What  I  am  8a3ring  is  without  mental  reser- 
vation, without  pretension,  and  with  the  most 
careful  and  prayerful  study.  I  am  trying,  my 
friends,  to  be  absolutely  honest  with  the  BiMe  as 
literature,  and  with  you  as  Bible  readers.  A  man 
has  no  right  to  speak  about  the  Bible  unless  he 
speaks  out  of  his  honest,  manly  convictions.  I 
am  not  dealing  in  pious  platitudes,  but  in  con- 
victions. Since  these  studies  began  I  Y^re  heard 
new  voices  out  of  this  mighty  library  <i  sixty-six 
books.  Its  devotional ,  passages,  the  history 
which  thrills,  the  heights  which  charm,  the  men 
magnificent  in  their  spiritual  power,  have  uttered 
new  truth.  Above  all  does  the  everlasting  Christ 
appeal  more  and  more  to  me  as  I  enter  into  the 
mysteries  of  his  revelations.*' 

Mr.  Rader's  Gospel  purpose  and  rev- 
erent spirit  have  not  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  an  attack  upon  him.  He  is  a 
leader  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  movement.  There  is  to  be 
a  Christian  Endeavor  Convention  in  July 
in  San  Francisco,  and  Mr.  Rader  is 
Chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  pulpits  in  that  city  on  the  two 
Sundays  during  which  the  Convention 
will  be  in  session.  The  "  Occident,"  the 
well-known  Presbyterian  weekly  *of  San 
Francisco,  demands  his  resignation  of  that 
position,  on  the  ground  that  "to  place 
the  pulpits  of  the  city  under  the  control 
of  Mr.  Rader  for  a  single  service  would 
be  an  insult  to  the  kingship  of  Christ,  and 
a  mockery  to  the  guiding  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit."  Mr.  Rader,  with  courage- 
ous wisdom,  has  made  no  reply  to  this 
attack;  but  others  have  done  so.  The 
"  Pacific,"  the  local  organ  of  the  Congre- 
gationalists,  resists  this  demand  for  Mr. 
Rader's  withdrawal  because  his  interpre- 
tation of  one  of  the  books  of  the  Bible 
does  not  agree  with  that  of  the  editor  of 
the  *•  Occident ;"  and  Professor  Lovejoy, 
Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Pacific  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  in  a  paper  read  before 
a  Congregational  Association,  while  not 
directly  discussing  either  Mr.  Rader  or 
his  views,  defends  the  doctrine  that  the 
authority  of  Scripture  rests  on  God  re- 
vealed in  the  human  soul,  and  insists 
that  the  Hifi:her  Criticism  has  helped  to 
strengthen  its  true  spiritual  authority. 

But  the  most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  discussion  which  the  demand  of  the 
"  Occident "  has  excited  is  furnished  by 
Mr.  S.  W.  Condon,  the  President  of  the 
Alameda  County  Christian  Endeavor 
Union,  under  whose  auspices,  we  judge, 
the  Convention  in  July  is  to  be  held.  Wc 
quote  at  some  length  from  this  significant 
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letter.  It  indicates  that  young  men  in  all 
our  churches  are  beginning  to  be  ready  to 
gather  about  and  sustain  any  man  who  is 
doing  earnest  religious  work  and  is  at- 
tacked because  he  dares  to  think  for  him- 
self: 

**  If  the  editor  of  the  *  Occident/  who  has  put 
so  much  spleen  into  his  criticism  of  Dr.  Rader, 
hopes  to  stay  the  tendency  among  intelligent 
young  men  and  women  to  think  for  themselves, 
it  will  not  be  accomplished  by  vindictive  criticism 
or  unchristian  and  unbrotherly  treatment  of  a 
man  generally  admired  and  loved  by  Endeavorers 
for  his  moral  courage  and  high  Christian  charac- 
ter. .  .  .  Any  one  in  touch  with  the  young  people 
of  any  denomination  may,  if  he  will,  find  that  its 
young  people  do  not  get  out  of  their  church  when 
they  differ  theologically  with  their  pastor.  We 
venture  the  assertion  that  if  anv  strictly  orthodox 
Protestant  pastor  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  or 
Oakland  knew  the  real  convictions  of  his  flock 
upon  matters  of  belief,  he  would  be  surprised  and 
startled.  The  younger  eleroeiit  in  the  churches 
is  fired  with  a  more  practical  zeal  than  that  which 
centers  about  the  preservation  of  the  story  of 
Jonah  and  the  whale  or  Noah's  disembarkation 
on  Ararat. 

**  Humanity  is  calling  for  a  practical  Christian- 
ity manifesting  its  presence  in  deeds  of  mercy. 
It  is  interested  in  the  spiritual  culture  of  men 
and  women  along  the  lines  of  human  need.  .  .  . 

"  Dr.  Rader  is  honored*  by  Endeavorers.  He 
will  be  deservedly  honored  at  the  1897  Conven- 
tion. He  is  a  courageous,  practical,  devoted 
friend  of  all  that  the  Endeavor  movement  means 
to  the  Church  and  to  human  society.  We  venture 
the  assertion  that  no  vituperation  directed  at  him 
by  those  who  have  a  right  to  differ  with  his 
individual  beliefs  can  in  any  way  lessen  the  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  the  Christian  Endeavorers 
and  others  who  honor  moral  courage  and  Chris- 
tian character,  and  who  believe  that  a  man*s  char- 
acter and  usefulness  in  the  presence  of  suffering 
and  need  do  not  depend  upon  his  estimate  of 
the  capacity  of  a  whale  or  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch. 

**  The  Endeavorers  are  not  going  to  be  induced 
to  follow  the  '  Occident '  in  its  undiristian  attack 
upon  Dr.  Rader.  We  shall  be  proud  of  his  co- 
operation at  the  1897  Convention.  We  are  not 
going  to  bend  ourselves  to  the  religious  persecu- 
tion that  has  been  so  long  a  blot  upon  denomina- 
tionalism.  We  recognize  in  Dr.  Rader  a  man  of 
true  Christian  spirit,  whose  faith  and  loyalty  to 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  Divine  Redeemer  ana  whose 
passion  for  true  service  to  his  fellow-man  no  man 
has  questioned.  The  so-called  heretic  is  to-day 
doing  less  to  subvert  faith  and  repel  intelligent 
young  men  and  women  than  those  few  who  rebel 
at  free  inquiry  and  seek  to  stifle  investigation. 
These  are  turning  young  men  and  women  away 
from  the  Church  and  the  Bible  by  thousands.** 

We  believe  that  this  last  sentence  is 
profoundly  true ;  that  it  is  not  the  men 
who  are  promoting,  but  the  men  who  are 
seeking  to  stifle,  free  inquiry  who  are 
turning  thoughtful  young  men  and  women 
from  the  churches  and  creating  sometimes 


open  infidelity  and  sometimes  the  spirit- 
ual indifference  which  is  even  worse. 
The  issue  fai.^ed  by  such  an  attack  as 
that  of  the  "  Occident "  upon  Mr.  Rader 
raises  a  question  immeasurably  more  im- 
portant than  any  concerning  the  author- 
ship of  the  Book  of  Jonah  or  its  proper 
interpretation.  It  is  the  question  whether 
a  Christian  teacher  is  to  be  permitted  to 
study  the  Bible  and  to  give  the  results  of  his 
studies  to  his  coogr^ation.  We  hope  and 
trust  that  Mr.  Rader  will  not  resign,  and 
that  the  issue  raised  by  the  "  Occident " 
will  be  met  by  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  in  the  spirit  of  its  President  That 
Society  can  at  the  present  juncture  do 
nothing  for  evangelical  religion  more 
effective  than  to  prove  that  there  is  liberty 
of  thought  and  teaching  in  the  Church  of 
Chtist,  and  that  the  young  men  and  wo- 
men of  all  the  churches  are  determined 
to  defend  that  liberty  wherever  and  by 
whomsoever  it  is  assailed,  because  they  see 
clearly  that  the  only  alternative  to  spirit- 
ual liberty  is  spiritual  death. 


A  Theological  Luminary 

The  New  York  "Sun"  appears  bent 
upon  earning  the  title  of  "  Defender  of 
the  Faith,"  which  the  Pope  gave  to  Henry 
VII I. — and  earning  it  from  the  same 
source  and  by  similar  arguments.  For  it 
attacks  every  religious  faith  except  the 
Papal,  and  leaves  such  of  its  readers  as 
accept  its  conclusions  no  alternative  be- 
tween rationalism  and  superstition.  For 
instance  : 

**  If  it  [the  Bible]  is  not  believed  in  as  coming 
from  God  by  superoatuial  revelation,  but  is 
treated  as  simply  human  in  its  origin,  it  will  be 
criticised  on  its  merits  alone,  as  the  Jews,  for  in- 
stance, criticise  it,  and  as  it  was  criticised  by  the 
Romans.** 

Is  it  possible  that  this ''  Defender  of  the 
Faith"  does  not  knowrthat  for  real, genu- 
ine, thoroughgoing,  unadulterated  belief 
in  verbal  inspiration,  inspiration  extending 
to  letters,  vowel-points,  and  accents,  we 
should  go  to  the  Jewish  Rabbis  of  the 
hyper-orthodox  school  ?  And  what  an 
alternative  this  theological  luminary  pre- 
sents to  the  pupils  who  attend  this  new 
seminary  of  Biblical  learning  I  To  criticise 
is  to  "  pass  judgment  upon  with  respect  to 
merit  or  demerit"  "  My  dear  pupils,"  says 
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this  delightfully  innocent  professor  of 
theology,  "you  must  either  accept  the 
Bible  as  a  supernatural  revelation  coming 
from  God,  or  you  must  pass  judgment 
upon  its  merits.  You  cannot  do  both. 
If  you  dare  to  examine  into  its  merits, 
you  must  abandon  all  hope  of  being  able 
to  accept  it  as  a  supernatural  revelation 
coming  from  God.  You  must  accept  it 
blindly,  or  you  cannot  accept  it  at  all,  for 
you  can  never  accept  it  if  you  examine  it 
on  its  merits."  Is  this  defense  or  attack  ? 
It  is  as  if  the- "  Sun  "  were  to  say,  You  must 
either  accept  "Hamlet"  as  a  work  of 
genius,  or  you  must  study  it  critically ;  or, 
You  must  either  believe  that  the  world  is 
the  product  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  Cre- 
ator, or  you  must  study  it  scientifically. 
Well  might  the  Bible  cry  out  to  be  saved 
from  such  a  friend  as  this  I 
.  Take  another  instance : 

"  If  the  Biblical  story  of  Jonah  and  the  whale 
is  to  be  regarded  as  purely  a  parable,  an  allegory, 
whose  actual  occurrence  was  impossible  and 
therefore  unbelievable,  Christianity  must  de- 
scend from  its  exaltation  as  a  religion  of  Divine 
authority,  and  drop  to  the  level  of  a  system  of 
religious  philosophy  or  speculation,  of  human 
authorship." 

Well  1  well  1  "  Nothing  new  under  the 
sun,"  said  the  wise  man;  perhaps  not! 
But  there  is  something  new  in  the  "  Sun  " 
— namely,  an  entirely  new  theory  of  the 
foundations  of  Christianity.  We  are 
familiar  with  the  theological  school  which 
founds  Christianity  on  the  doctrine  of 
universal  depravity — the  awful  necessity 
which  demands  a  divine  redemption ;  with 
that  which  founds  it  on  the  Incarnation — 
the  supreme  life  and  character  of  Christ, 
his  own  and  all-sufhcient  attestation ;  with 
that  which  founds  it  on  the  Law  of  Sacri- 
fice— the  universal  law  of  love,  leading 
up  to  its  true  culmination  in  the  Cross ; 
with  that  which  founds  it  on  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ — a  historical 
demonstration  of  his  divinity  and  of 
man's  immortality.  But  to  found  it  on 
the  story  of  Jonah  and  the  great  fish 
is  a  novelty  in  theology.  The  New 
York  "Sun"  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  having  discovered  or  created  an 
entirely  new  scheme  of  apologetics. 
What  a  beautiful  spectacle  this  "  De- 
fender of  the  Faith "  would  present,  en- 
tering the  lists  against,  say,  Robert  Inger- 
soU  or  Professor  Huxley,  and,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  truth  that  Christ  came  into 


the  world  to  save  sinners,  falling  back, 
as  on  the  last  and  fundamental  line  of 
defense,  upon  the  vital  fact  that  once 
upon  a  time,  no  one  knows  when,  on  the 
testimony  of  a  writer  no  one  knows  who, 
a  great  fish  swallowed  a  prophet  and 
vomited  him  out  upon  the  land  again  I 
To  this  issue  at  last  are  led  those  De- 
fenders of  the  Faith  who  refuse  to  use  in 
the  cause  of  religion  that  reason  with 
which  God  has  endowed  his  children. 


Arbitration 

The  indications  at  this  writing  are  that 
the  Arbitration  Treaty  will  be  delayed  by 
endless  talk  and  emasculating  amend- 
ments, so  that  it  cannot  be  act^  upon  at 
the  present  session.  The  last  amend- 
ment, if  newspaper  reports  are  true,  is, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  absolutely  destructive 
of  the  Treaty.  It  provides  that  every 
question  which  arises  under  the  Treaty 
shall  be  first  submitted  to  and  passed 
upon  by  the  President  and  Senate.  The 
practical  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to 
make  the  Treaty  amount  to  this — We 
agree  that  we  will  submit  to  arbitration 
every  question  arising  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  which  we 
agree  to  submit  to  arbitration  as  the 
cases  arise.  It  would  be  a  great  deal 
better  to  defeat  the  Treaty  altogether 
than  to  adopt  it  with  any  such  amend- 
ment as  this,  for  the  country  is  aroused 
and  will  not  be  content  without  a  treaty, 
but  it  is  not  yet  so  much  aroused  but 
that  an  emasculated  and  even  an  inane 
treaty  might  content  it. 

The  first  feeling  of  the  ardent  advocate 
of  the  substitution  of  Law  for  War  will 
be  one  of  discouragement  at  the  Senate's 
haggling  over  details  as  though  the 
Treaty  were  a  bargain  between  huck- 
sters, and  at  the  consequent  delay.  But 
though  a  humiliation,  this  is  not  altogether 
a  cause  for  regiet,  for  it  is  not  enough 
for  the  Senate  to  confirm  this  Treaty ;  we 
want  something  much  more  important 
than  this:  we  want  the  education  of  a 
public  sentiment  and  the  education  of  a 
public  opinion  which,  interpreted  by  the 
Treaty  and  made  effective  in  it,  will  pre- 
vent the  danger,  if  not  the  possibility,  of 
war.  And  the  delays  in  the  Senate  give 
both   occasion   and  opportunity  for  the 
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necessary  public  agitation  and  education. 
For  this  we  must  depend  on  various 
agencies.  The  press  throughout  the 
country  is  doing  good  service.  As  an 
illustration,  take  the  following  sentences 
from  the  ''  Engineering  and  Mining  Jour- 
nal:" 

*'  According  to  these  enlightened  (Jingo)  author- 
ities, arbitration  is  all  right  when  it  is  strictly 
stipulated  that  it  Is  '  heads  I  win,  tails  vou  lose.' 
Tlris  might  be  expected  of  a  benighted  barbarian 
of  South  Africa,  but  is  wholly  unworthy  and  in- 
sulting to  a  civilised  people,  which  we  Americans 
claim  to  be.  The  United  States  should  set  a 
better  example  to  the  civilized  world.  What  is 
an  arlHtration  treaty  good  for  unless  it  covers  all 
subjects  of  dispute  ?" 

This  is  a  pertinent  criticism  of  exactly 
the  kind  of  treaty  a  considerable  par^ 
in  the  Senate  apparently  wish  to  give  us. 
It  would  be  worse  than  none. 

The  labor  leaders  are  also  beginning 
to  take  the  matter  up.  War  and  indus- 
try are  sworn  enemies.  A  great  military 
establishment  and  popular  sovereignty 
have  never  lived  long  together  in  the 
same  country.  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  in 
the  *'  American  Federationist,"  the  organ 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  puts 
this  tersely  and  effectively :  "  Labor  recog- 
nizes that  peace  is  as  essential  to  success- 
ful industry  as  is  air  to  lung-breathing 
animals ;  that  the  spirit  of  greed  for  gain 
and  power  often  seeks  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  from  redress  of  domes- 
tic grievances  to  foreign  wars  in  the  Jingo 
hope  of  foreign  conquests.  With  this  the 
workers  have  neither  patience  nor  inter- 
est ;  it  is  against  their  humane  sentiment, 
at  variance  with  their  interests,  and  at 
the  thought  of  it  their  hearts  revolt" 
He  concludes  by  advocating  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  in  principle,  while  dis- 
avowing the  intention  of  undertaking  to 
determine  whether  or  not  it  is  capable  of 
improvement  by  amendment. 

But  it  is  to  the  churches  and  the  clergy 
that  the  country  has  a  special  right  to 
look  for  both  wisdom  and  impulse  in  this 
eiheigency.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be 
oracular  on  questions  of  international  law, 
or  assume  wisdom  on  details  involved  in 
proposed  amendments.  The  real  obstacle 
to  the  Treaty  is  either  a  provincial  nation- 
alism— that  IS,  self-conceit — or  hostility  to 
Great  Britain,  such  as  is  involved  in  the 
ancient  saying.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor but  hate  thine  enemy — a  commercial 


rival  being  in  this  case  regarded  as  an 
enemy — or  a  mere  unintelligent  brutalism 
and  inherent  love  of  war.  Against  these 
no  voice  can  be  so  potent  as  that  of  the 
pulpit,  and  no  duty  can  be  clearer  than  to 
use  that  power  on  behalf  of  international 
brotherhood,  a  generous,  not  mean  or 
petty,  emulation,  the  spirit  of  peace,  and 
the  substitution  of  reason  for  war  and 
brute  force. 

Clergymen  who  desire  material  for  use 
in  their  ministry  on  behalf  of  the  princi- 
ples of  peace  will  do  well  to  address  Dr. 
Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Boston,  Mass., 
or  Dr.  L.  T.  Chamberlain,  United  Char- 
ities Building,  New  York  City.  Let  us 
make  vigorous  war  against  war,  until  the 
whole  country  shall  demand  a  permanent 
International  Tribunal  as  a  guarantee  of 
permanent  peace. 


Dr.  Fox's  Letter 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
Dr.  John  Fox's  letter  on  another  page. 
It  appears  to  us  to  confirm  our  previously 
expressed  opinion  that  his  opinion  of 
what  is  orthodoxy,  even  according  to 
Presbyterian  standards,  does  not  accord 
with  that  entertained  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  We  do  not  understand  that 
accepting  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  *'  as  containing  the  system  of  doc- 
trine taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  '*  is 
an  acceptance  of  everything  contained  in 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 
Even  Dr.  Fox  would  probably  concede 
that  there  are  things  essential  and  things 
nonessential.  In  our  judgment, it  is  not 
the  Calvinism,  it  is  the  Christianity,  wh'ch 
constitutes  what  is  essential  in  that  Con- 
fession of  Faith ;  and  that,  in  our  judg- 
ment, was  historically  determined  when 
the  union  of  the  Old  School  and  the  New 
School  was  brought  about.  To  go  back 
of  the  agreement  then  formed,  and  insist 
that  no  man  conforms  to  the  Westminster 
Confession  who  does  not  conform  to  the 
Old  School  interpretation  of  that  Confes- 
sion, appears  to  us  to  be  a  palpable  viola- 
tion of  the  tacit  if  not  of  the  explicit 
agreement  made  in  the  reunion  of  1869. 
In  our  judgment,  the  Old  School  interpre- 
tation of  the  Confession  is  correct  and 
the  New  School  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture is  correct ;  but  which  is  correct  it  is 
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not  now  material  to  inquire,  since  the 
very  basis  of  the  reunion  was  not  an 
acceptance  of  either  interpretation  by  the 
joint  body,  but  an  agreement  to  allow 
liberty  for  both  withia  the  United  Church. 
The  Outlook  did  dissent  and  does  dissent 
in  some  very  important  respects  from  the 
theology  of  Dr.  Hall's  volume,  '•  Does 
God  Send  Trouble  ?"  but  it  would  never 
occur  to  us  to  think  that  to  be  a  reason 
for  not  working  cordially  with  him  in  the 
same  Church  of  Christ.  As  little,  prob- 
ably, did  it  occur  to  Dr.  Hall,  the  Ameri- 
can editor  of  the  "Expositor,"  that  his 
approval  of  Dr.  Watson,  expressed  edi- 
torially in  his  notice  in  that  magazine  of 
**  The  Cure  of  Souls,"  was  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  the  publication  in  the  same 
number  of  a  severe  criticism  of  Dr.  Wat- 
son's "  Mind  of  the  Master,"  written  by 
the  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Raphoe. 


The  Life  of  the  Spirit 

Not  Rejection,  but  Redemption 

Self-denial  lies  at  the  base  of  all  noble 
living  and  of  every  form  of  noble  activ- 
ity ;  and  no  one  attains  to  supreme  moral 
excellence,  or  to  a  high  degree  of  skill  in 
any  art  or  profession,  without  thoroughly 
subjecting  impulse,  inclination,  and  pas- 
sion to  the  higher  and  finer  ends  to- 
wards which  he  moves.  To  excel  in  any 
craft  or  skill  involves  a  clear  and  definite 
setting  aside  of  many  things  which  are  at 
moments  almost  irresistible  in  their  ap- 
peal to  our  desires  and  impulses ;  and  it 
is  quite  as  much  by  what  he  discards  as 
by  what  he  accepts  that  the  worker  evi- 
dences his  mastery  of  his  materials  and 
his  tools.  Behind  every  great  career 
there  lies  a  denial  of  self  of  which  the 
world  knows  nothing,  unless  it  have  the 
wit  to  discern  in  the  finished  product  not 
only  the  visible  traces  of  skill,  but  also 
those  invisible  achievements  of  the  will 
over  self-indulgence  of  all  kinds  which 
give  the  heart  courage,  the  spirit  poise, 
and  the  mind  clearness  of  vision.  Be- 
hind noble  productiveness  in  the  arts 
there  is  a  heroism  of  toil  and  consecra- 
tion of  which  no  trace  remains  save  that 
perfection  of  line  or  form  which  is  the 
last  fruit  of  victorious  striving.  In  like 
manner,  the  life  of  the  spirit,  if  it  be  fruit- 


ful, luminous,  and  progressive,  begins 
and  continues  in  clear  sovereignty  of 
spiritual  purpose  over  all  confusing  or 
diverting  aims  and  impulses. 

But  self-denial  is  the  beginning,  never 
the  end,  of  the  true  life  of  man.  There 
are  times,  it  is  true,  when  to  deny  is  more 
positive  than  to  affirm,  and  to  protest  is 
the  most  courageous  and  effective  way  of 
announcing  a  new  truth.  '  The  first  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  living  in  a  soc'ety  satu- 
rated with  the  spirit  of  paganism,  con- 
fronted on  every  side  by  pagan  forms, 
services,  ceremonies,  found  their  first  duty 
in  denial  and  protest.  They  could  not 
live  in  amiiy  with  a  social  order  which 
was  at  once  corrupt  and  idolatrous.  In 
whatever  path  they  trod  they  found  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  customs  to  which  ^ 
they  could  not  conform ;  every  ceremonial 
in  domestic,  civic,  or  social  life  presented 
a  sharp  and  definite  issue  between  loyalty 
and  disloyalty  to  the  Master  they  served ; 
and  to  deny  and  protest  were  the  fore- 
most duties  laid  upon  them — duties  which 
often  meant  the  prison,  the  cross,  or  the 
awful  show  of  the  amphitheater.  In  like 
manner,  when  society  was  full  of  rotten- 
ness and  confusion,  in  the  centuries  when 
Christianity  and  paganism  were  locked  in 
long  and  inevitable  struggle,  thousands 
of  faithful  believers  found,  or  thought 
they  found,  safety  and  peace  in  separation 
from  their  fellows,  and  in  lonely  places 
practiced  a  self-denial  which  became,  to 
the  imagination,  a  kind  of  exaltation. 

m 

But  society  has  passed  through  trans- 
formations which  have  gone  to  the  very 
center  of  its  structure;  it  is  now  nomi- 
nally Christian;  its  formal  observances, 
customs,  habits,  and  standards  are  all 
Christian.  He  who  follows  Christ  to-day 
does  not  confront  pagan  images  and  rites 
at  every  turn ;  wherever  he  turns  he  is 
face  to  face  with  the  symbols  of  his  own 
faith.  Self-denial  is  still  the  necessity  of 
his  soul,  but  it  is  no  longer  the  supreme 
evidence  of  the  reality  of  his  faith.  It 
is  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  of  his 
spiritual  growth.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing 
to  keep  one's  self  unspotted  from  the  world ; 
to  resist  its  temptations,  escape  its  snares, 
repel  its  attacks,  and  overcome  its  ob- 
stacles; but  this,  after  all,  is  only  the 
initial  step  of  a  deep  spiritual  life.  No 
man  shines  like  a  light  before  his  fellows 
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unless  he  does  something  greater  than 
resist  and  escape  the  evil  that  is  in  the 
world ;  the  great  commander  is  on  the 
defensive  only  by  force  of  circumstances; 
his  true  line  is  the  aggressive.  It  is  his 
ultimately  to  lead,  attack,  and  conquer, 
not  to  repel  There  are  moments  when 
his  first  duty  is  to  hold  his  own ;  but  the 
great  movements  and  moments  in  his 
career  are  those  which  liberate  his  own 
powers  and  give  play  to  his  own  con- 
struct ve  and  creative  genius  It  is  a 
noble  thing  to  be  clean  in  a  society  which 
is  full  of  that  which  soils  and  discolors ; 
but  it  is  a  nobler  thing  to  carry  a  con- 
tagious purity  into  vile  pUces  and  to 
throw  a  white  light  into  the  encircling 
darkness.  The  noblest  spiritual  growth 
is  not  evidenced  by  that  which  it  rejects, 
but  by  that  which  it  redeems ;  a  man  of 
low  spiritual  vitality  may  be  content  to 
hold  his  own,  but  a  man  of  high  spiritual 
vitality  is  driven  by  the  very  force  of  that 
vitality  to  mix  with  the  widest  movement 
of  his  time  and  take  his  stand  where  the 
great  forces  which  move  men  converge. 

Christ  came  not,  like  the  master  of  a 
lifeboat,  to  pluck  here  and  there  a  drown- 
ing man  from  the  wide  and  desolate  seas ; 
he  came  to  bring  life,  and  to  make  it  more 
abundant  He  came  not  to  witness  to 
purity  and  righteousness  by  rejection  and 
denial ;  that  was  the  office  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  of  all  other  men  of  the  ascetic 
type.  Christ  came  to  witness  to  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  nobility  of  his  works  by 
redeeming  thsft  which  man  had  corrupted, 
and  restoring  that  which  man  had  defiled. 
He  came  to  take  back  from  evil  uses  that 
which  men,  in  their  spiritual  ignorance 
and  weakness,  had  given  over  to  evil  so 
long  that  they  confounded  their  own  use 
with  the  very  nature  of  the  thing.  Christ 
came,  not  to  protest  and  deny,  but  to 
affirm  and  reveal.  And  the  true  evidence 
of  the  noblest  following  of  his  example  is 
the  demonstration  that  the  world  is  the 
Lord's,  and  the  clear  revelation  of  the 
possibility  of  redeeming  it  by  making 
noble  use  of  it  The  highest  service  of 
such  a  career  as  that  which  Phillips 
Brooks  lived  among  men  is  the  deepened 
sense  which  it  gives  men  of  the  richness 
and  beauty  of  life.  Here  was  a  man  than 
whom  none  was  more  unspotted ;  a  man 
as  clean  and  white  as  ever  anchorite  or 


ascetic  kept  himself ;  and  yet  a  man  who 
kept  himself  in  closest  touch  with  all  the 
great  movements;  wholovedtravel,books, 
art,  history,  nature ;  who  valued  humor, 
wit,  eloquence,  culture ;  a  man,  indeed, 
to  whom  every  phase  of  activity  and 
every  kind  of  expression  were  precious, 
because  God  was  in  all  good  things,  and 
all  good  things  revealed  him.  Here, 
clearly,  the  test  was  not  completeness  of 
rejection,  but  inclusiveness  of  acceptance ; 
not  the  ringing  note  of  protest,  but  the 
full-voiced  declaration  of  the  glor)-  of  God 
in  the  beauty  and  uses  of  the  world.  In 
an  earlier  day  and  in  a  pagan  society 
that  voice,  so  full  of  passionate  devotion 
to  the  things  of  the  spirit,  would  have 
sounded  the  note  of  denial ;  in  this  day  it 
came  freighted  with  a  richer  music. 

For  society  is  no  longer  in  its  spiritual 
childhood ;  it  has  come  to  a  certain  degree 
of  maturity.  Its  larger  intelligence  and 
its  increased  strengdi  ought  to  be  evi- 
denced by  bolder  and  fuller  use  of  the 
things  which  God  has  fashioned;  by  a 
nobler  thought  of  the  world  which  God 
has  made  and  redeemed.  That  he  has 
made  the  world  we  are  ready  to  believe ; 
that  he  has  redeemed  it  still  seems  irf- 
credible.  We  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
all  society  and  every  form  of  activity  are 
by  and  by  to  declare  his  glory  and  reveal 
his  purpose.  But  if  this  be  not  true, 
Christ  suflFered  in  vain.  It  was  not  for  a 
fragment  of  life,  a  broken  bit  of  time,  a  little 
section  of  the  race,  that  he  bore  the  agony 
of  Gethsemane  and  Calvary.  Out  of  that 
crucible  of  sufifering  there  issued  a  power 
vast  enough  and  deep  enough  to  redeem 
all  time,  all  men,  all  life.  Slowly  out  of 
that  inscrutable  experience,  and  as  the 
result  of  Christ's  whole  teaching,  there 
dawns  the  vision  of  a  world  which  is  the 
Lord's  in  the  fullness  thereof ;  a  world  in 
which  every  activity,  art,  science,  knowl- 
edge, culture,  reveal  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  and  show  forth  his  glory. 

The  old  struggle  against  temptation 
within  and  without  goes  on  as  it  went  on 
when  Jacob  sinned  and  was  sorrowful, 
and  Peter  denied  and  repented  in  the 
bitterness  of  that  awful  morning  when 
his  Lord  was  led  to  the  crucifixion. 
That  struggle  lies  in  the  experience  of 
every  man,  and  will  be  renewed  in  the 
unfolding  of  the  life  of  the  spirit  to  the, 
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very  end  of  time.  In  the  world  there  is 
contention,  confusion,  wrong-doing,  and 
the  tragedy  of  unrighteousness  working 
out  its  ancient  fruits  of  misery,  remorse, 
and  death.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these 
things — rather,  through  all  these  things — 
there  slowly  dawns  in  the  religious  con- 
sciousness the  meaning  of  the  great 
declaration  that  the  world  is  the  Lord's, 
and  the  fullness  thereof.  As  the  Christ 
was  veiled  in  the  garments  of  the  human 
child,  and  the  glory  of  the  Highest  hid- 
den in  a  manger,  so  the  thought  of  God 
is  written  in  every  normal  work  of  man's 
spirit ;  in  every  form  of  activity  through 
which  he  pours  himself  upon  the  world  ; 
in  every  art  whose  tools  turn  to  the  uses 
of  beauty  in  his  hands ;  in  all  knowl- 
edge, training,  skill,  and  enlightenment. 
Through  all  these  things  God  speaks,  for 
these  are  the  voices  of  man's  spirit ;  voices 
often  confusing  and  discordlant,  oftener 
pathetic  and  appealing ;  but  always  voices 
of  that  spirit  which  has  borne  so  many 
burdens,  carried  so  many  crosses,  worn 
so  many  crowns  of  thorns,  drunk  so  many 
cups  of  suffering.  The  tragedy,  the  aspi- 
ration, and  the  divine  sonship  of  man  are 
in  his  works  as  truly  as  himself ;  God 
made  him  what  he  is,  and  his  works  are 
therefore  the  disclosure  of  God's  purpose. 
Not  until  we  read  all  true  human  activities 
and  achievements  in  the  light  of  this 
thought  do  we  understand  how  the  world 
is  the  Lord's,  nor  why  Christ  came  not 
to  deny  and  reject  but  to  redeem  and 
glorify. 

The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  has  recently  had  evidence 
of  the  enlightening  influence  of  travel.  For 
years  he  has  had  occasion  to  walk,  to  drive, 
and  to  wheel  over  ascertain  piece  of  country 
road,  a  piece  of  road  as  bad  as  a  combination 
of  mud  and  sand  and  sods  and  loose  stones 
can  make  a  road.  Last  summer  he  found 
this  piece  of  road  not  only  good,  but  excel- 
lent and  improving  all  the  time,  until  in 
the  autumn  it  was  as  good  a  dirt  road  as  any 
one  could  want  The  other  day  the  Specta- 
tor chanced  to  meet  the  overseer  of  the 
"  deestrick  " — the  same  overseer,  by  the  way, 
who  has  had  charge  for  twenty-five  years 
past  **  1  wish  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Over- 
seer,** said  the  Spectator,  "  on  the  /sjood  road 
you  have  made.  It  is  fine,  fine !"  The  rugged 
face  of  the  overseer  was  wreathed  in  smiles. 


and  his  cheeks  glowed  with  pleasure.  Then, 
as  he  spoke,  his  look  became  serious.  *<  Well, 
I  tell  you  how  it  was,  Mr.  Spectator.  Last 
fall  I  took  a  drive  down  to  Blank  " — naming 
a  large  town  sixty  miles  away  and  three 
counties  off — "  and  I  seen  some  roads  that 
made  me  ashamed  of  the  old  mud-holes  up 
here,  and  I  says  to  myself,  *  If  ever  I  work 
the  roads  of  my  deestrick  again,  I  will  have 
good  roads  too.'  So  I  asked  'em  how  they 
did  it,  and,  bv  George  I  they  tell  me  that  they 
didn't  do  nothin'  but  keep  the  stones  outen 
the  road,  keep  the  sods  off,  and  open  up  the 
ditches  so  as  the  roads  wouldn't  wash.  And 
that's  all  I  done  this  spring ;  but  I  kept  on 
a-doin'  it,  and  though  we  had  the  worst 
washes  this  summer  I  ever  see,  the  roads  in 
my  deestrick  have  been  better  than  they  ever 
was  afore.  Next  year,"  he  continued.  "1 
mean  to  tell  the  Town  Committee  that  I  will 
take  a  mile  more  of  road,  and  don't  want  no 
more  money  than  I  been  gettin'." 


Now,  on  this  little  excursion  from  home, 
this  honest  old  farmer  had  learned  the  real 
secret  of  road-making,  and  he  had  had  the 
sense  to  apply  it  when  he  resumed  work  in 
his  "  deestrick."  Water  is  at  once  the  most 
destructive  and  the  most  beneficial  force  that 
the  road-maker  and  the  road-repaurer  has  to 
contend  with  and  to  count  on.  If  it  be  har- 
nessed, so  to  speak,  it  can  be  made  to  keep 
the  roads  clean  and  smooth  and  hard ;  if  it 
be  uncontrolled,  it  is  sure  to  wash  the  roads 
into  ruts,  and  make  them  all  but  impassable. 
Drainage  is  the  most  essential  feature  of  a 
road,  and  in  most  instances  this  is  simplicity 
itself.  In  the  Spectator's  experience  he  has 
rarely  come  across  a  country  road-maker  who 
did  not  believe  that  the  sods  taken  out  of  the 
side  ditches  should  be  put  into  the  road  to  be 
ground  up  into  dust  by  the  wagon-wheels, 
converted  into  mud  by  the  rains,  and  finally 
washed  back  into  the  ditches  again.  This 
process  of  road-repairing  does  no  good  at  any 
time,  as  the  road  so  worked  is  usuallv — 
indeed,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten — ^better  wnen 
the  repairer  puts  his  hurtful  hand  upon  it 
than  at  any  other  time.  It  is  so  easy  to  make 
a  good  dirt  road  and  to  keep  it  in  order  that 
it  seems  ever  a  wonder  to  the  Spectator  that 
in  this  country,  where  the  people  plume  them- 
selves upon  their  ingenuity  and  adaptability, 
they  should  keep  on  being  stupid  on  this 
very  important  matter  of  road-repairing.  The 
Spectator  knows  from  actual  experience  that 
in  the  average  country  neighborhood  the 
roads  can  be  kept  in  most  excellent  order  ten 
months  in  the  year  with  the  money  that  U 
now  spent  on  them.  I  f  elementary  instruction 
in  drainage  could  be  given  to  the  overseers 
of  the  roads,  then  the  powers  of  nature,  now 
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only  destructive,  could  be  made  to  do  most  of 
the  necessary  work  of  road-repairing.  The 
spring  rains  can  be  made  to  do  the  work  of 
road-scrapers,  and  the  summer  rains  will, 
more  frequently  than  not,  suffice  to  keep  the 
roads  moderately  free  from  dust 


quickly  at  such  places  than  where  the  grade 
is  level.  These  few  simple  engineering  prin- 
ciples, it  seems  to  the»Spectator,  could  be  in- 
cidcated  and  the  rural  population  relieved  of 
a  very  heavy  burden  without  any  cost  what- 
ever in  the  first  instance. 


These  road-scrapers,  by  the  way,  the  Spec- 
tator is  convinced,  as  at  present  used  do 
more  harm  than  good.  They  are  a  lazy 
man's  easy  way  to  do  much  harm  in  a  very 
litde  while.  They  were  invented  to  shape 
up  a  properly  formed  dirt  road,  a  road  toler- 
ably, if  not  entirely,  free  from  stones.  As 
now  used  they  scrape  into  the  sod  between 
the  roadway  proper  and  the  ditch,  and  throw 
all  of  the  material — sod,  stone,  and  dirt — ^into 
the  very  middle  of  the  road.  Through  this 
the  horses  must  flounder  and  the  wagons  be 
painfully  dragged  till  this  material  is  washed 
back  to  the  place  whence  it  had  been  taken. 
Then  the  road  is  much  improved.  That  is, 
the  road  is  much  improved  when  the  work  of 
the  road-scraper  has  been  undone  and  the 
road  is  again  in  the  condition  that  it  was  before 
it  received  the  unkind  b.ut  well-meant  atten- 
tions of  the  road  overseer.  When  a  dirt 
road  has  been  placed  in  a  proper  condition, 
the  road-scraper  can  be  used  to  great  advan- 
tage and  with  much  economy.  The  experience 
of  the  old  overseer  who  has  been  quoted  in  the 
first  paragraph  proves  that,  without  more 
money  than  is  usuaUy  spent  on  road-repair- 
ing, in  one  season  a  thoroughly  bad  road  may 
be  made  excellent,  and  this  without  using  a 
scraper  at  all.  This  having  been  done,  the 
scraper  can  be  used  so  that  for  eight  dollars  a 
day — the  pay  for  four  horses  and  two  men — 
it  can  be  made  to  do  the  work  that  would 
cost  at  least  twenty-four  dollars  without  it. 


A  good  dirt  road  should  have  a  slight  crown, 
so  that  the  water  will  drain  each  way  from  the 
center  to  the  side  ditch ;  and  there  should  be 
no  intervening  strip  of  sod  between  the  road- 
way and  the  ditch.  The  second  requirement 
is  most  important,  and  it  is  almost  universally 
disregarded.  The  sod  is  tougher  than  dirt, 
and  it  also  becomes  higher.  The  grass  being 
permitted  to  grow,  its  edge  forms  a  ridge 
which  interrupts  the  drainage,  and  then,  when 
the  rainfall  is  heavy,  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
^lly  above  the  ditch — a  gully  which  in  a 
little  while  will  extend  into  the  roadway  and 
make  it  more  or  less  impassable.  The  crown 
to  a  dirt  road,  or  to  any  road  for  that  matter, 
should  be  higher  on  a  grade  or  hill  than  on  a 
level  stretch.  The  rainfall  on  a  hillside  runs 
oSt  with  greater  velocity,  and  therefore  docs 
more  damage ;  therefore  it  should  be  diverted 
from  the  surface  of  the  road  even    more 


In  the  movement  for  good  roads,  it  seems 
to  the  Spectator  that  dirt  roads  have  been 
too  hardly  abused.  A  bad  dirt  road  is  cer- 
tainly very  vexatious  and  annoying,  but  it  is 
not  worse  than  a  bad  stone  road.  Then, 
again,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  for  a 
hundred  years  to  come,  out  of  every  hundred 
miles  of  roads  in  a  neighborhood  fully  eighty 
miles  will  continue  to  be  dirt  roads.  And 
the  Spectator  is  of  opinion  that  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  roads  should  continue  to  be 
made  of  dirt,  and  these  are  his  reasons :  A 
good  dirt  road  is  better  than  a  good  stone 
road  for  six  months  in  the  year,  and  just  as 
good  as  a  stone  road  for  nine  months  in  the 
year.  To  construct  a  good  dirt  road  costs 
only  about  ten  per  cent,  of  what  a  stone  road 
costs,  and  it  costs  no  more  to  maintain  it  A 
dirt  road  is  pleasanter  to  ride,  to  drive,  and 
to  wheel  over  than  a  stone  road,  and  for 
hauling,  so  long  as  the  road  is  a  subsidiary 
one  and  free  from  heavy  traffic,  it  answers 
the  purpose  admirably  well  save  when  the 
frost  is  coming  out  of  the  ground  in  the 
early  spring.  The  Spectator  does  not  wish 
to  be  misunderstood  in  what  he  has  just  said. 
No  more  zealous  advocate  of  the  extension 
of  Macadam  and  Telford  pavements  into 
the  country  districts  has  spoken  on  the  sub- 
ject than  he;  but  he  insists  that  because 
good  stone  roads  are  needed  is  no  reason 
in  the  worid  why  good  dirt  roads  are  not  also 
needed.  We  can  never  pave  all  of  the  side 
roads  and  country  lanes ;  to  do  so  would  be 
extravagant  folly.  But  we  can  make  them 
all  good  without  spending  a  cent  more  than 
is  spent  now;  we  only  need  to  exercise  a 
little  instructed  intelligence.  And  that  intelli- 
gence need  not  be,  to  begin  with,  of  a  higher 
order  than  is  now  possessed  by  the  average 
American  road  overseer,  a  man  who  at  pres- 
ent hurts  as  much  as  he  bin  ninety-five  miles 
where  he  benefits  in  the  slightest  degree  five 
miles. 


The  Spectator  is  persuaded  that  road-mak- 
ing and  road-maintenance  should  be  taught  in 
the  country  schools.  He  does  not  think  that 
this  should  include  instruction  in  the  con- 
struction of  Macadam  and  Telford  and  other 
stone  pavements.  The  building  of  such 
roads  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  com- 
petent engineers,  men  specially  educated  in  a 
science  in  the  practice  of  which  none  but 
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they  can  hope  to  excel.  At  this  moment,  in 
this  country,  more  than  half  the  money  that 
is  being  spent  on  stone  roads  is  being  thrown 
away  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  county 
authorities  are  spending  most  of  the  money 
appropriated,  and  with  no  better  professional 
advice  than  may  be  had  from  country  sur- 
veyors who  never  saw  a  good  stone  road  in 
their  lives,  and  who  never  read  a  text-book  on 
the  subject.  The  Spectator  knows  a  county 
where  a  half-million  dollars  was  spent  on  stone 
roads  last  summer,  and  not  one-fifth  value 
given  in  retiu-n.  In  that  county  the  people 
who  will  have  to  pay  for  these  *»  improved 
roads ''  will  be  sick  of  the  subject  for  a  gen- 
eration to  come.  At  the  country  schools  the 
pupils  might  be  profitably  taught  that  stone- 
road-making  should  be  left  to  engineers,  just 
as  physical  maladies  are  left  to  doctors  and 
court  cases  to  lawyers ;  but  they  ought  surely 
to  be  instructed  in  the  work  that  will  fall  to 
them  when  they  take  their  places  as  men  and 
citizens.  Let  them  be  told  also  of  the  roads  in 
other  lands  and  other  localities,  and  let  them 
be  encouraged  to  go  out  when  the  opportu- 
nity offers  to  learn  the  lessons  the  observer 
learns  when  he  gets  beyond  the  little  neigh- 
borhood of  his  nativity — the  little  neighbor- 
hood, perhaps,  in  which  his  b'fe-work  will  be 
done.  Travel  is  the  great  enlightener,  and  it 
broadens  the  mind  as  closet  study  never  can. 

The  Vacation  Fund 

The  inner  history  of  this  Fund  can  never 
be  written.  Glimpses  are  caught,  and  these 
can  be  given,  but  not  all  the  story  of  love 
and  self-sacrifice  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of 
need,  and  the  mastery  of  self  to  accept  the 
worid's  gift  to  meet  that  need,  on  the 
other.  The  generous  gift  of  two  houses  at 
Santa  Clara  in  the  Adm)ndacks,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  working-girls  of  New  York  and 
vicinity,  has  been  announced.  One  of  these 
houses  has  proved  its  value  in  the  lives  of  fifty 
working-girls.  The  other  must  be  furnished. 
It  can  be  opened  as  an  all-year-round  house  in 
May,  1897,  if  the  money  is  then  in  hand  to  fur- 
nish it.  Three  of  the  four  houses  now  at  the 
command  of  the  Fund — Cherry  Vale,  at  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  Elmcote,  at  Craigville,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  the  summer  house  at 
Santa  Clara — have  been  furnished  almost 
entirely  by  the  school-girls  of  the  country. 
The  new  house  is  another  opportunity  for 
them  to  show  their  interest  in  the  girl  who 
needs  what  they  have  to  give.  Some  of  the 
rooms  at  Santa  Clara  have  been  furnished  as 
memorials.  We  publish  two  letters  received 
this  week,  one  from  a  mother : 

Dear  Outlook:  I  have  been  somewhat  interested  in 
your  enterprise  for  the  help  of  the  working-girls  of  New 


York  City.  In  September  I  k>st  my  only  daughter,  at 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  When  I  read  that  there  were 
memorial  rooms  to  be  had  for  fifty  dollars,  I  thought  I 
would  like  to  have  one  in  her  memory.  As  I  am  a 
widow  and  teacher  (public  school) ,  my  resources  are  not 
very  great,  but  that  would  be  within  my  means.  Would 
the  room  bear  the  name?  She  was  a  working-girl,  for 
she  too  was  a  teacher,  and  I  am  sure  she  woukl  be  glad 
to  have  me  do  anything  to  help  your  poor  girls.  I  would 
like  to  have  an  answer  to  the  question  above,  and  to 
know  what  steps  should  be  taken  further. 

The  second  recounts  only  one  of  many  life- 
struggles  that  show  the  need  of  heroic  girls 
for  what  Santa  Clara  can  give : 

Dear  Outlook:  May  I  take  a  few  minuteii  of  your  val- 
uable time  to  tell  you  about  a  case  whi:h  came  up  for 
consideration  at  the  last  managers^  meeting  ? 

The  case  is  that  of  a  girl  in  whom  some  of  us  have 
been  interested  for  the  past  four  years.  We  assisted  her 
to  learn  the  hairdressing,  shampooing,  and  manicure 
business. 

She  and  her  young  brother  have  been  the  main  sup- 
port of  their  father  and  mother,  the  former  of  whom  has 
been  ill  all  this  time  with  Bright's  disease,  and  is  now 
very  sick. 

About  five  weeks  ago  this  girl,  the  breadwinner,  feU 
ill  from  overwork,  exposure,  and  lack  of  food.  Her 
gratitude  for  past  assistance  prevented  her  from  letting 
me  know  of  her  ilbiess  until  a^ut  two  weeks  ago,  when 
my  husband  made  a  thorough  examination  of  her,  and 
found  her  left  lung  in  very  bad  condition  and  the  right 
one  somewhat  affected.  Her  stomach  was  in  such  a  state 
that  it  would  not  retain  even  milk  and  Vichy.  Conse- 
quently she  had  become  very  much  run  down,  and  the 
physicians  say  that  she  must  be  sent  away  at  once  in 
order  to  save  her  life. 

This  case  coming  so  near  our  own  door  proves  to  me 
the  necessity  of  a  winter  home. 

This  poor  girl  has  all  the  fall  been  teaching  her 
younger  sister  the  business.  (It  would  seem,  now,  so  that 
the  latter  might  beconsethe  breadwinner  in  place  of  the 
one  who  has  through  no  fault  of  her  own  been  obliged 
to  rest  from  her  labors  for  at  least  a  time.) 

The  young  girl  referred  to  in  the  above 
letter  has  been  sent  to  the  hotel  at  Liberty, 
to  be  under  the  care  of  the  doctors  and 
nurses  at  the  Loomis  Sanitarium,  which  is 
fuU.  Besides  the  working-girls  at  the  Sani- 
tarium  under  the  Working-Girk'  Vacation 
Society,  there  are  four  others  at  a  farm-house 
under  special  care ;  each  girl — thanks  to  our 
readers — has  been  provided  with  necessities 
in  the  matter  of  clothing,  both  for  in  and  out 
of  doors. 

VACATION    FUND 

Previously  acknowledged S  1.404  78 

E.B.B..NewKenSnSton,Pa 2  00 

Plantsville  Congregattonal  Sunday-School  ...  3  00 

S.  H.  W.,  Brooi&yS,  N.  Y 2$ 

E.  L.  W.,  Brooklyn;  N.  Y 3  00 

N.M.. 500 

A.B.C 250 

C.  R.  W 2  00 

L.  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y i  00 

In  Memory,  L l  00 

M.  J.  M.,  Columbus.  O i  00 

B.  L.,  Newport.  R.  1 2  00 

H.  B.  R..  New  Haven,  Conn  5  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  K.,  Boston,  Mass 10  00 

H.  M.  Mm  Cambridge,  Mass 10  00 

S.  J.  C,  Bangor,  Me  5  00 

In  Memoriam,  S.  C.  C 5000 

In  Memoriam,  T.  B.  C  50  00 

A  Friend,  Asheville,  N.  C |  00 

Total 11.560  28 
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By  Frank  W.  Crane 


THE  celebration  of  Washington's 
Birthday,  like  the  Fourth  of  July, 
is  an  event  which,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  say,  has  lost  none  of  its  patriotic  sen- 
timent with  the  advance  of  years  and  the 
rapid  and  wonderful  growth  of  our  coun- 
try. As  long  as  the  name  America  shall 
stand  for  the  principles  put  forth  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  February  ought  always  to 
be  remembered,  and  the  indications  are 
that  its  future  will  be  happy  in  this  respect. 
It  is  rather  a  singular  fact  that  in 
Washington's  voluminous  correspondence 
there  is  hardly  any  mention  of  his  birth- 
day and  the  many  honors  paid  to  him  on 
its  occurrence.  About  the  only  notice  is 
found  in  a  letter  written  to  Count  de 
Rochambeau,  in  1781.  The  occasion  of 
Washington's  reply  is  of  particular  inter- 
est in  American  history,  as  it  marks  the 
first  notable  celebration  of  his  birthday, 
and  that,  too,  by  Frenchmen.  The  credit 
belongs  wholly  to  Count  de  Rochambeau, 
and  it  was  a  graceful  acknowledgment  of 
the  friendship  between  the  two  countries  for 
the  French  officers  to  observe  the  birth- 
day of  the  American  army's  commander 
with  every  evidence  of  patriotic  ardor. 
The  French  Count  had  been  in  America 
barely  six  months,  and  was  stationed  with 
his  force  at  Newport,  R.  I.  He  had, 
however,  met  Washington,  and  a  warm 
friendship  had  sprung  up  between  them. 
At  that  time  the  old  calendar  system  was 
still  generally  adhered  to,  and  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  therefore,  was  February 
11  ;  but  about  1790  the  22d  of  the  month 
was  universally  observed.  Count  de  Ro- 
chambeau's  letter  to  General  Washington, 
acquainting  him  of  the  celebration  at 
Newport,  must  have  been  a  genuine  and 
cheerful  surprise.  It  was  dated  from 
Newport,  February  12,  1781,  and  among 
other  things  the  Count  says :  "  Yesterday 
(Sunday)  was  the  anniversary  of  your 
Excellency's  birthday.  We  have  put  off 
celebrating  that  holiday  till  to-day,  by 
reason  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  we  will 
celebrate  it  with  the  sole  regret  that  your 
Excellency  be  not  a  witness  of  the  effu- 
sion and  gladness  of  our  hearts." 


Washington  received  this  letter  in  his 
winter  quarters  at  New  Windsor,  N.  Y., 
from  which  place  he  was  closely  watching 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  anxiously 
awaiting  the  time  to  strike  a  decisive  blow, 
which  opportunity  came  the  following 
October  at  Yorktown.  The  reply  of 
Washington,  dated  February  27,  is  inter- 
esting from  this  allusion  to  the  celebra- 
tion :  "  The  flattering  distinction  paid  to 
the  anniversary  of  my  birthday  is  an 
honor  for  which  I  dare  not  attempt  to 
express  my  gratitude.  I  confide  in  your 
Excellency's  sensibility  to  interpret  my 
feelings  for  this  and  for  the  obliging 
manner  in  which  you  are  pleased  to  an- 
nounce it" 

After  the  Revolution  the  people  had 
more  leisure  to  think  of  holiday  celebra- 
tions, and  the  highest  honors  were  paid 
alike  to  Washington's  Birthday  and  the 
Fourth  of  July.  In  a  certain  measure  the 
natal  day  of  Washington  took  the  place 
of  the  King's  Birthday,  which  had  always 
been  observed  with  varying  d^rees  of 
festivity.  These  royal  holidays  being  rele- 
gated to  abject  insignificance  with  the 
retirement  of  the  British  from  our  shores, 
it  was  but  natural  that  the  birthday  of 
America's  great  leader  should  occupy  a 
position  of  national  prominence.  The 
citizens  of  New  York,  just  as  soon  as 
they  r^ained  control  of  their  town,  did 
not  lose  any  time  in  manifesting  a 
proper  regard  both  for  the  day  and  the 
man.  The  first  popular  celebration  of 
the  day  in  this  city  was  in  1784,  less 
than  three  months  after  the  departure  of 
the  British.  Although  a  large  part  of 
the  city  was  in  ashes,  as  the  result  of  the 
great  fire  in  1776,  these  scenes  of  desola- 
tion were  for  the  time  forgotten  in  the 
happier  events  of  the  day.  Church  bells 
rang  out  their  joyful  peals,  flags  and 
bunting  decorated  the  houses,  while  from 
the  old  fort  on  the  Battery  patriotic 
salutes  were  fired  at  frequent  intervals. 
In  the  evening  an  entertainment  was 
given  on  board  an  East  Indian  ship  in 
the  harbor  "to  a  very  brilliant  and  re- 
spectable company."  A  discharge  of  thir- 
teen cannon  was  fired,  and  all  the  exer- 
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cises  of  the  day,  we  are  informed,  were 
characterized  ''with  that  hilarity  and 
manly  decorum  ever  attendant  on  the 
Sons  of  Freedom." 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  important 
part  played  by  the  number  thirteen  in  all 
of  these  early  celebrations.  The  salutes 
were  always  thirteen  in  number,  and  thir- 
teen toasts  were  invariably  drunk  at  the 
banquets.  Later,  as  new  States  were 
added,  the  number  increased  proportion- 
ately, but  gradually  this  custom  of  having 
a  toast  for  each  State  died  out,  possibly 
because  the  drinking  capacities  of  the 
diners  were  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  increase  of  additions  to  the  politi- 
cal body.  The  members  of  prominent 
clubs  and  societies  could  always  look  for- 
ward to  at  least  two  siunptuous  dinners 
every  year,  on  Washington.'s  Birthday  and 
the  Fourth  of  July.  Toward  the  closing 
years  of  the  last  century,  when  party  feel- 
ing ran  high,  these  dinners  partook  of  a 
strong  political  stamp,  and,  while  pa- 
triotism and  the  welfare  of  the  Union 
were  toasted  in  highly  colored  phrases, 
the  men  and  opinions  of  the  opposite 
party  were  denounced  in  violent  and 
sometimes  vituperative  language.  No  bet- 
ter idea  of  the  social  customs  and  amuse- 
ments of  our  eighteenth-century  ancestors 
can  be  obtained  than  by  a  study  of  their 
holiday  celebrations,  and  the  many  inci- 
dents of  Washington's  Birthday  recorded 
in  the  papers  of  the  time  are  full  of  amus- 
ing as  well  as  of  historical  interest. 

One  of  these  celebrations  of  over  a 
century  ago  that  should  appeal  with  pecu- 
liar interest  to  New  Yorkers  was  that 
given  by  Tammany  Hall  in  1790.  The 
Society  of  St.  Tammany  had  organized  the 
previous  year,  and  its  members  nobly  im- 
proved the  opportunity  of  paying  their 
respects  to  the  man  who,  as  first  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  then  living  in 
New  York  City.  The  loyal  Tammanyites, 
moreover,  adopted  a  resolution  that  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  should  always  be  re- 
membered by  the  Society.  The  account 
of  this  interesting  event  as  published  in 
the  New  York  "Gazette"  a  few  days 
after  the  affair  is  as  follows : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  St  Tam- 
many, at  their  wigwam  in  this  city,  on  Mon- 
day evening  last,  after  finishing  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  evening,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved :  That  the  22d  day  of  February  be 


from  this  day  and  ever  after  commemorated 
by  this  Society  as  the  birthday  of  the  Illus- 
trious George  Washington,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  Society 
then  proceeded  to  the  commemoration  of  the 
auspicious  day  which  gave  birth  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chief,  and  the  following  toasts 
were  drank  in  porter,  the  product  of  the 
United  States,  accompanied  with  imiversal 
acclamations  of  applause: 

1.  May  the  auspidoos  birthday  of  our  great  Grand 
Sachem,  George  Washington,  ever  be  commemorated 
by  all  the  real  sons  of  St.  Tammany. 

2.  The  birthday  of  those  chiefs  who  lighted  the  great 
Council  Fire  in  1775. 

1  The  glorious  Fourth  of  July,  1776,  the  birth  ot 
American  Independence. 

4.  The  perpetual  memory  of  those  Sachems  and  war- 
riors who  have  been  called  by  the  Kitchi  Manitoutothe 
Wigwam  above  since  the  Revolution. 

5.  The  birth  of  the  Sachems  and  warriois  who  have 
presided  at  the  dififerent  Council  Fires  of  the  thirteen 
tribes  since  1776. 

6.  Our  Chief  Sachem,  who  presides  over  the  council  fire 
of  our  tribe. 

7.  The  12th  of  May,  which  is  the  birthday  of  our  titu- 
lar saint  and  patron. 

8.  The  birth  of  Columbus,  our  secondary  patron. 

9.  The  memory  of  the  great  Odagh  'Segte,  first  Great 
Sachem  of  the  Oneida  Nation,  and  all  its  successors. 

10.  The  friends  and  patrons  of  virtue  and  freedom, 
from  Tammany  to  Washington. 

11.  The  birth  of  the  present  National  Constitution, 
17th  of  September,  1787. 

12.  The  Sachem  and  warriors  who  composed  that 
counciL 

IX  May  the  guardian  genius  of  freedom  pronounce  at 
the  birth  of  all  her  sons— Where  Liberty  dwells,  there  is 
his  country. 

After  mutual  reciprocations  of  friendship 
on  the  joyous  occasion,  the  Society  adjourned 
with  their  usual  order  and  harmony. 

The  year  1790  seems  to  have  called  out 
a  particularly  large  number  of  elaborate 
celebrations,  imdoubtedly  due  to  the  fact 
that  Washington  had  been  inaugurated 
President  in  April  of  the  previous  year, 
and  his  birthday  of  1 790  was  the  first 
time  that  it  had  been  possible  for  the 
people  to  honor  him  as  their  Chief  Exec- 
utive. The  newspapers,  for  weeks  after 
the  occurrence,  were  full  of  accounts  de- 
tailing at  considerable  length  the  methods 
employed  by  residents  of  other  localities 
in  remembering  the  day,  the  toasts  they 
drank,  and  the  sentiments  they  expressed. 
The  New  York  **  Daily  Advertiser  "  copies 
the  following  account  from  a  Philadelphia 
paper,  the  day  being  celebrated  there 
according  to  the  old  style : 

Thursday,  the  1 1  th,  being  the  birthday  of 
His  Excellency,  George  Washington,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
Volunteer  .  Company  of  Artillery  and  two 
companies  of  infantry  paraded  and  fired  a 
feu  de  joie.     Posterity  will  long  remember 
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the  day  which  gave  to  America  its  political 
saviour.  They  will  not  celebrate  it  as  the 
birthday  of  a  monarch  whose  annals  can  say 
no  more  than  that  he  was  bom,  that  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  and,  dying,  left  his  king- 
dom to  his  son,  or  perhaps  contain  a  long 
catalogue  of  those  black  vices  which  disgrace 
human  nature.  No — they  will,  with  grateful 
hearts,  return  thanks  to  the  Divine  Being 
who  raised  up  a  man  to  rend  asunder  the 
shackles  of  slavery  endeavored  to  be  imposed 
upon  a  free  people,  and,  after  delivering  them 
from  the  tyrants  of  a  powerful  nation,  to  save  - 
them  from  destruction  from  a  greater,  which 
they  little  suspected — danger  from  them- 
selves. They  will  rehearse  his  virtues  to 
their  attentive  offspring,  exhorting  them  to 
the  practice  of  them,  and  endeavor  to  set 
them  the  glorious  example. 

The  Philadelphians  of  1792  were  hon- 
ored by  the  company  of  the  President 
himself,  at  a  ball  given  by  the  New  Danc- 
ing Assembly,  in  Chestnut  Street.  Mrs. 
Washington  was  also  there,  Vice-Presi- 
dent John  Adams,  the  French  Minister, 
and  many  other  prominent  officials.  The 
ladies  added  largely  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
evening  by  the  originality  of  their  ideas 
in  arranging  various  patriotic  sentiments, 
wrought  in  gold  letters,  in  their  head- 
dresses. After  the  dance  there  was  a 
supper,  at  which  the  President  and  his 
wife  remained,  but  when  half  the  toasts 
had  been  given  the  former  rose,  drank 
the  health  of  the  company,  and,  with  Mrs. 
Washington,  retired.  Some  of  the  toasts 
on  this  occasion  were : 

The  land  we  live  in.  May  temperance  and 
industry  continue  to  be  characteristics  of  its 
inhabitants;  patriotism  form  the  cement  of 
the  Union,  and  its  hospitality  open  an  uni- 
versal asylum  for  the  oppressed  and  meritori- 
ous. 

The  daughters  of  Columbia.  May  their 
virtues  insure  respect,  their  charms  awaken 
love,  and  Hymen  crown  them  with  domestic 
bliss. 

Peace  and  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  all  the  powers  on  earth. 

The  observance  of  the  day  in  New 
York  City  in  1798  is  thus  described  in 
one  of  the  newspapers :  "  Yesterday  the 
great,  the  virtuous,  the  beloved  Washing- 
ton entered  his  sixty-fifth  year.  The 
citizens  of  New  York  observed  it  with  a 
dignified  temperance,  a  becoming  zeal  I 
At  ten  o'clock  a  salutatory  discharge  of 
cannon  was  fired,  and  in  the  evening  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  ladies  and  gentle- 


men attended  a  grand  ball  and  supper  at 
the  Tontine  City  Assembly  rooms,  Broad- 
way. Washington's  full-length  portrait 
was  exhibited  at  the  same  place  in  the 
evening,  which  showed  to  great  advan- 
tage." 

That  the  college  students  of  the  time 
were  not  unmindful  of  the  return  of 
patxiotic  anniversaries  is  shown  from  an 
interesting  newspaper  description  telling 
how  the  boys  of  Harvard  College  honored 
the  day  in  1798:  "The  sons  of  our 
University  never  let  slip  any  opportunity 
of  doing  honor  to  the  character  they  so 
much  admire.  In  one  of  the  circles  met 
to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  Hero  of 
Mount  Vernon,  among  other  toasts  were 
the  following:  George  Washington.  A 
man  brave  without  tenlerity,  laborious 
without  ambition,  generous  without  prod- 
igality, noble  without  pride,  and  virtu- 
ous without  secrecy.  Three  cheers  in 
pantomime  for  fear  of  disturbing  the 
peace." 

This  fear  of  disturbing  the  peace  on 
special  occasions  is  surely  not  shared  by 
the  Harvard  students  of  the  present  time, 
or,  indeed,  by  the  students  of  any  other 
college,  judging  from  their  proclivity  to 
exuberant  outbursts  of  feeling  on  almost 
every  possible  occasion. 

The  22d  day  of  February,  1800,  was 
celebrated  in  a  very  different  way  from  that 
of  the  previous  years.  The  death  of  Amer- 
ica's great  patriot  was  still  too  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  to  allow  of 
extravagant  demonstrations  of  festivity. 
The  beloved  Washington  died  December 
14,  1799,  in  his  beautiful  home  at  Mount 
Vernon,  and,  in  due  sense  of  their  great 
loss,  the  day  of  his  birth  was  in  1800 
generally  observed  as  a  day  of  mourning. 
President  Adams  issued  a  proclamation 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  Con- 
gress, "  rhat  it  be  recommended  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  assemble 
on  the  22d  day  of  February  next,  in  such 
numbers  and  manner  as  may  be  conven- 
ient, publicly  to  testify  their  grief  for  the 
death  of  General  George  Washington,  by 
suitable  eulogies,  orations,  and  discourses, 
or  by  public  prayers;  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  Uie  foregoing 
resolution  into  effect" 

The  New  York  State  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati paid  fitting  honors  to  their  de- 
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parted  chieftain  by  marching  in  solemn 
procession  to  the  New  Dutch  Church. 
They  were  accompanied  by  the  Mayor, 
many  other  officials,  and  the  clergy  of  the 
city.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Linn  delivered  a 
eulogy  on  General  Washington,  and  so 
expressive  was  it  of  noble  and  patriotic 
sentiments  that  the  New  York  *'  Gazette 
and  General  Advertiser"  in  printing  a 
portion  of  the  address  also  says :  "  This 
oration  exceeds  all  praise.  All  were  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  all  in  tears!  The 
message  from  ^e  tomb  of  Washington 
was  original,  bold,  and  striking.  Ye  Cin- 
cinnati, his  companions  in  arms,  and 
sharers  in  his  glory,  what  scenes  does 
this  day  bring  to  your  remembrance  I  In 
imagination  you  suffer  all  the  toils  and 
fight  the  battled  over  again.  Before  you 
moves  the  majestic  and  graceful  man; 
graceful  when  he  steps,  more  graceful 
when  he  mounts  the  prancing  steed. 
Serene  at  all  times,  most  serene  in  mis- 
fortunes and  dangers.  The  cares  of 
America  appear  on  his  brow,  and  he 
wears  her  defense  by  his  side.  Ah,  had 
he  been  captured  by  the  enemy,  your 
gleaming  swords  would  have  been  drawn 


for  his  rescue.  Or  had  he  b^n  exposed 
in  the  front  of  battle,  you  would  have 
shielded  him  with  your  bodies.  And  had 
he  fallen,  a  thousand  victims  had  avenged 
his  deadi.  Against  natural  death  you 
could  interpose  no  shield.  Seek  not  to 
restrain  your  tears.  Tis  soldierlike  now 
to  weep.  True  courage  and  sensibility 
are  intimately  connected.  Your  General, 
your  Father,  and  your  Friend,  is  no  more. 
The  last  time  he  and  his  band  of  brothers 
were  all  together  you  followed  him  with 
pensive  countenances  to  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  and  on  his  entering  the  barge 
he  turned  towards  you,  and  by  waving 
his  hat  bade  you  a  silent  adieu.  He  now 
bids  you  an  adieu  forever.  Imitate  him 
in  his  love  of  country,  in  all  his  public 
and  private  virtues,  and  then,  like  him,  you 
will  live  beloved  and  die  lamented." 

Many  other  orations  were  given  of  a 
similar  nature,  not  only  in  New  York  but 
in  other  cities  throughout  the  country. 
The  people  on  this  occasion  showed  their 
patriotism,  not  by  outward  gayeties,  but 
in  attending  the  numerous  church  exer- 
cises and  suitably  remembering  the  death 
of  their  great  leader — George  Washington. 


College  Training  for  Women 

I. — What  May  be  Expected  from  It 
By  Kate  Holladay  Claghom 


IN  considering  what  college  training  is 
to  do  for  a  girl,  we  may  pass  over,  as 
understood,  the  direct  and  ostensible 
results  aimed  at  by  the  college  discipline, 
the  acquirement  of  facts  and  a  method. 
Of  course  the  college  must  give  the  stu- 
dent access  to  the  stores  of  material  laid 
up  by  the  human  race  in  its  long  journey 
out  of  the  past ;  of  course  it  must  give 
the  student  some  principles  of  selection 
and  arrangement  by  which  those  resources 
may  be  made  available.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  indirect  results  brought  about 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
direct  results  are  produced,  that  are  less 
definitely  noticed,  and  perhaps  even  more 
worthy  of  study — a  sort  of  "by-product" 
of  the  educational  process,  so  to  speak, 
which,  like  the  "  by-product "  of  mechani- 
cal manufacture,  may  turn  out  to  be  of  as 
much  if  not  of  more  value  than  the  main 


product  itseJC  Such  "  by-products  "  are 
especially  manifested  in  the  various  ele- 
ments going  to  make  up  that  elusively 
indefinite  complex  we  know  as  personal 
character.  Chief  among  the  influences 
formative  of  personal  character  is  the  per- 
sonal character  of  others.  In  the  college 
the  personality  of  the  instructors  (not  out- 
ward appearance  and  manner,  but  inner 
spirit  and  character)  stands  for  more  in 
its  effect  upon  the  students  than  any 
stores  of  learning  laid  up,  or  set  method 
of  teaching  employed.  The  teacher's 
character  teaches  more  than  his  words. 
It  may  teach  vanity,  unworthy  emulation, 
showiness,  envy,  and  jealousy;  it  may 
teach  idleness,  sluggishness,  heedlessness ; 
it  may  teach  selfishness  and  mercenary 
motives ;  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  teach 
that  devotion  to  truth  and  to  humanity 
which  is  the  crown  of  the  scholar's  life  ; 
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it  may  teach'"nobiIity,  diligence,  disinter- 
estedness, integrity,  and  other  lessons 
fitted  to  build  up  a  fine  manhood  and 
womanhood. 

The  influence  of  'character  upon  char- 
acter is  also  shown  in  the  relation  between 
the  student-body  and  its  members.  The 
new  science  of  sociology  is  teaching  us 
that  a  social  group  is  a  collective  person, 
with  thoughts  and  feelings  of  its  own,  and 
that  from  it  is  developed  the  individual 
personality — z,  result,  not  a  cause,  of  the 
social  personality.  The  student-body  in 
a  college  is  one  of  these  "  social  persons," 
and,  while  a  complete  study  of  it  has 
not  yet  been  made,  some  leading  traits 
are  obvious.  First,  being  made  up  of  the 
young,  it  dominates  the  individual  with 
tyrannical  sway.  Like  the  youthful  race, 
the  young  of  the  race  have  not  yet  devel- 
oped individuality  enough  to  be  able  to 
dispense  with  the  support  of  public  opin- 
ion. Every  one  knows  how  susceptible 
the  young  are  to  opinion,  especially  the 
opinion  of  those  of  like  age;  ethnology 
teaches  how  strong  a  trait  in  primitive 
races  is  their  respect  for  the  same  impal- 
pable force.  The  girl,  then,  going  into 
collie,  finds  that  she  must  conform 
closely  to  certain  codes  of  manners  and 
morals,  well  understood,  if  not  definitely 
formulated.  Another  obvious  trait  of  the 
college  personality,  also  common  to  primi- 
tive man,  is  that  the  code  laid  down  has 
more  to  do  with  manners  than  morals, 
with  acts  than  thoughts,  with  rites  and 
ceremonies  than  with  intentions  and 
motives.  The  **  college  spirit  **  prescribes 
certain  ways  of  behavior,  speech,  and 
dress  as  fitting  or  the  reverse,  and  shapes 
the  outer  man  or  woman  into  conformity 
with  its  own  type.  Like  primitive  man, 
too,  the  college  personality  lays  down  an 
unwritten  code  of  tradition  and  custom, 
rather  than  a  written  code  of  rule  and 
regulation.  The  young  are  commonly 
thought  of  as  the  arch-radicals  of  nature, 
the  born  destroyers  of  all  rule  and  law. 
It  is,  however,  their  very  subserviency  to 
a  rule  and  law,  unformulated,  unwritten, 
the  existence  of  which  is  therefore  largely 
imsuspected,  but  none  the  less  real,  that 
makes  them  break  the  formulated,  written 
law  of  adult  life,  when,  as  it  so  often  does, 
it  runs  counter  to  their  own.  So  it  hap- 
pens that  in  the  college  the  student 
appears  as  the  natural  enemy  of  all  set 


rule  and  regulation,  while  she  is  really 
influenced  in  every  act  of  her  daily  life 
by  the  stringent  law  of  the  "college 
spirit."  The  lessons  that  the  college 
spirit  teaches  are  in  the  main  wholesome 
ones.  It  frowns  on  local  peculiarities, 
and  on  those  personal  eccentricities  that 
come  from  a  desire  to  make  one's  self 
conspicuous ;  it  encourages  devotion  to  a 
common  cause,  and  forgetfulness  of  self ; 
it  approves  of  courtesy,  and  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  others.  In  general  it  dis- 
countenances sham,  and  respects  and 
admires  the  gtnuine  and  real.  The  in- 
tolerance of  the  group  is,  finally,  itself  a 
means  to  tolerance  and  a  wider  view  of 
things  on  the  part  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers. The  first  thing  the  group  does  is 
to  crack  the  shell  of  prejudice  and  per- 
sonal peculiarity,  showing  the  student 
that  her  standard  is  not  that  absolute 
canon  of  truth  and  propriety  she  had 
thought  it.  The  next  thing  it  does  is  to 
show  her  that  within  the  group  limits  are 
other  individuals  of  other  personal  and 
local  traits  than  her  own,  whom  it  values 
quite  as  highly.  The  strong  character 
will  develop  a  greater  and  more  assured 
strength  in  its  contact  with  the  college 
spirit,  founding  its  traits  as  the  result  of 
the  strain  of  a  contest  that  will  tend  to 
eliminate  the  unreal  and  to  ground  more 
firmly  the  real ;  the  weak  character  will 
usually  find  itself  benefited  by  the  disci- 
pline of  the  college  spirit,  since  the  "  col- 
l^;e  personality  "  represents  a  type  some- 
what higher  than  the  average  girl,  con- 
sisting, as  it  does,  not  in  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  actual  characters  of  the 
individuals  making  it  up,  but  of  their 
ideals.  The  crowd,  as  a  crowd,  b  quick 
to  condemn  in  one  of  its  members  an 
act,  a  manner,  a  way  of  speech  or  dress, 
that  any  other  member,  singly,  might  be 
not  at  all  disinclined  to  manifest  in  her 
own  person. 

Another  important  influence  upon  char- 
acter is  found  in  the  personal  character 
of  the  governing  body  of  the  college — not, 
perhaps,  the  nominal  and  legally  consti- 
tuted directors  and  guides  of  the  institu- 
tion, but  the  real  center  of  power,  whether 
board  of  trustees,  committee  of  the  fac- 
ulty, dean  of  a  department,  or  president — 
the  source  from  which  comes  all  actual 
direction  of  college  affairs,  and  upon  whom 
rests  all  real  responsibility  for  their  man- 
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They  kife  it  hagtty  in  d^ir 
power  to  pve  the  tone,  tlie  ionm,  2nd  tbe 
dixecdom  to  the  coUegr  spirit,  and  thus  to 
ealer  into  one  oC  the  stroogest  influences 
in  tJie  coUege.  Tbej  can,  to  a  fieat  ex- 
t^ity  detemtoe  wfaetlirr  the  coO^  ideal 
tfaaO  be  conpanuhrdy  low  or  compara- 
tiirely  bi^  They  can  set  the  seal  oC 
approval  opon  a  mechanical  scholarship, 
a  tricky  method,  and  a  material  success, 
or  opon  the  living  power  of  the  mind,  the 
straigbtest  integrity  in  all  dealings,  and 
a  success  that  cannot  be  measured  by 
''marks,''  ''grades,''  or  fdlowships. 

There  is  much,  however,  that  the  col- 
lege cannot  do.  One  of  our  unfounded 
expectations  from  college  training  is  of  a 
great  and  general  increase  in  mental 
power  in  consequence  of  its  wide  diffu- 
sion. Under  the  proper  discipline  any 
S'ven  individual  wiU  find  himself  acquir- 
g  more  complete  possession  and  use  of 
the  powers  with  which  nature  endowed 
him  at  birth;  but  experience  seems  to 
show  that  no  amount  of  training  can  add 
to  that  original  stock.  It  is  a  common 
complaint  that  with  the  increase  in  attend- 
ance at  our  woman's  collies  there  is  no 
corresponding  increase  in  original  mental 
product.  Tl^  same  may  be  said  of  the 
college  for  men.  Mankind  seems  to  be 
pretty  constantly  divided  into  the  rela- 
tively small  class  of  the  inventive-minded, 
the  relatively  great  class  of  the  adoptive 
or  imitative-minded,  while  below  both  is 
a  deficient  class — which  must  always  be 
smaller  than  the  two  upper  classes  if  soci- 
ety is  to  hold  together — which  will  not,  or 
cannot,  either  imitate  or  invent.  It  is  the 
first  class  that  produces  great  and  original 
work  for  the.  delight  and  instruction  of 
mankind,  and,  unfortunately,  its  limits  are 
so  narrow  that  any  considerable  extension 
of  educational  opportunities  is  sure  to  go 
far  outside  them.  It  is  the  inevitable 
result,  then,  that  original  production  falls 
proportionately  behind  the  spread  of  edu- 
cation ;  the  good,  however,  done  by  edu- 
cation is  none  the  less  real.  The  college 
may  never  make  genius  out  of  mediocrity, 
but  it  is  no  small  nor  worthless  achieve- 
ment to  enable  mediocrity  to  appreciate 
and  make  use  of  the  fruits  of  genius. 

Finally,  the  college  cannot,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  make  up  for  all  deficien- 
cies in  home  and  school  training;  the  girl 
brought  up  in  uncultured  surroundings  is 


apt  torotowtofcoDcgei 
DO  doobt,  but  with  madtk  of  the  old  nar- 
rowness and  lack  o€  afcwphere;  the  girl 
badly  tratned  in  the  preparatory  school 
misses  vrthing  of  the  good  of  the  col- 
kge  course,  because  her  coQege  race  most 
be  nm  widi  the  handicap  of  all  the  dis- 
tance she  should  have  gained,  but  did  not, 
in  the  schooL 

The  inflnraces  of  coQege  li£e  are  not 
the  only  forces  involved  in  making  op  the 
completed  product  known  as  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  Letters,  or  Science.  The  mind 
and  character  on  which  diey  act  are  ji^ 
as  real  forces.  It  is  the  interaction  of 
personal  character  and  coDege  influence 
that  makes  up  the  process  of  education, 
and  the  one  factor  determines  the  product 
just  as  inevitably  as  the  other. 

A  Church  Reference 
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To  tkt  Editors  of  T%t  OttHook  :  ^ 

Yoa  have  recently  given  a  list  of  books  help 
f ul  to  the  pastor,  from  the  standp<»nt  of  modem 
Biblical  scholarship.  Will  you  now  kindly  give  a 
list  for  a  church  reference  library  ?  The  intention 
is  to  place  in  some  room  in  our  church  a  collec- 
tion of  books  and  periodicals  so  that  they  may 
be  accessible  afternoon  and  evening  to  Sunday- 
school  teachers  and  any  others  of  the  church  or 
congregation  especially  interested  in  Bible  study. 
The  list  should  include  the  best  modem  com- 
mentaries (with  name  of  publishers),  books  treat- 
ing of  the  Bible  as  literature,  some  of  the  best 
works  on  theology,  and  such  periodicals  as  The 
Outlook.  Of  course  the  list  would  include  many 
of  those  given  in  the  list  for  the  pastor,  but  it 
should  also  include  some  of  a  more  popular 
character.  The  idea  of  a  church  reference  libranr 
will  doubtless  be  new  to  most  people,  but  I  think 
The  Outlook  can  do  a  real  service  to  many  city 
churches  by  furnishing  such  a  list  of  books  as  I 
have  indicated.  Hoping  that  vou  may  be  able 
to  do  this  favor  at  a  very  early  date,  I  remain 
yours,  Y. 

The  following  list,  or  any  part  of  it,  is 
recommended  to  any  church  where  there 
is  a  number  of  persons  disposed  to  read. 
We  must  observe  that  a  work  not  of  pop- 
ular character  may  by  its  index  be  avail- 
able for  reference  by  a  person  who  does 
not  care  to  read  it.  The  list  is  compre- 
hensively designed.  Either  in  whole  or 
in  part,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  nucleus, 
Jto  be  added  to  in  such  lines  as  needs  and 
means  may  determine.  Some  selections 
have  been  made  for  special  reasons.  To 
add  publishers'  names,  as  requested^  is 
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unnecessary,  as  any  prominent  firm  can 
supply  as  required.  Information  not  thus 
ascertainable  we  will  furnish. 

THE  SACRED  WRmNGS 

The  Parallel  Bible. 

The  Modern  Reader's  Bible. 

Haupt— The  Polychrome  Bible.' 

Milligan— The  English  Bible. 

Pittenger — The  Interwoyen  Gospels. 

Alfoid — New  Testament  for  English  Readers. 

Roberts — Old  Testament  Revision  (a  Hand- 
book). 

Roberts — Companion  to  Revised  Version  of 
the  New  Testament. 

Adeney— How  to  Read  the  Bible.' 

Walker — Concordance. 

Smith — Dictionary  of  the  Bible;  abridged: 
Peloubet's  revision. 

Bissell— Biblical  Antiquities :  ed.  1892. 

The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools :  series. 

Moulton — Literary  Study  of  the  Bible. 

The  Bible  as  Literature :  various  authors. 

The  Old  Testament  Apocrypha :  Revised  Ver- 
sion. 

Hschendorf — The  New  Testament  Apocrypha. 

CRrriCAL,  EXPOsrroRY,  illustrative 

Ryle— Eariy  Narratives  in  Genesis. 

W.  R.  Smith— Old  Testament  in  Jewish 
Church. 

W.  R.  Smith— Prophets  of  Israel. 

G.  A.  Smith— The  Book  of  Isaiah. 

G.  A.  Smith— The  Twelve  Prophets. 

Men  of  the  Bible :  series. 

Stanley — History  of  the  Jewish  Church. 

Schiirer — Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Christ.* 

Van  Lennep— Bible  Lands :  manners,  etc. 

Thomson — ^The  Land  and  the  Book. 

G.  A.  Smith — Historical  Geography  of  the 
Holy  Land. 

Hilprecht,  and  others — Recent  Research  in 
Bible  Lands. 

Bartlett— From  Egypt  to  Palestine. 

Gladden— Who  Wrote  the  Bible  ? 

Davidson — Canon  of  the  Bible. 

Briggs— Biblical  Study. 

Sayce — Higher  Criticism  and  Verdict  of  the 
Monuments. 

Bissell— Genesis  Printed  in  Colors. 

Bacon — The  Genesis  of  Genesis. 

Bacon — Triple  Tradition  of  the  Exodus. 

Horton — Revelation  and  the  Bible. 

Beecher — Bible  Studies. 

Edersheim — life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah. 

Keim — Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Wendt — Teaching  of  Jesus. 

Farrar— The  Lord's  Prayer. 

Dvkes — ^The  Manifesto  of  the  King :  Sermon 
on  tne  Mount. 

E.  A.  Washburn— The  Social  Law  of  God: 
ditto. 

Bruce — Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ     * 

Bruce — Miraculous  Element  in  the  Gospels. 

Bmce— With  Open  Face :  studies  in  the  Syn- 
optic Gospels. 

The  Fourth  Gospel :  E.  Abbot,  Peabody,  Ught- 
foot. 

■  In  press.    *  New  edition  in  preparation. 


Farrar — Messages  of  the  Books. 

THEOLOGICAL 

Schultz— Theology  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Beyschlag — Theology  of  the  New  Testament. 

W.  N.  Clarke— Outlines  of  Christian  Theology. 

Hyde — Outlines  of  Social  Theology. 

Bascom — The  New  Theology. 

Bruce — Apologetics. 
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The  Theology  of  an  Evolutionist 

VIII. — ^Evolution  and  Sacrifice 
By  Lyman  Abbott 


THE  subject  to  which  our  thoughts 
are  to  be  directed  in  this  paper 
is  one  of  the  profoundest  prob- 
lems in  philosophy  and  in  experience. 
Why,  in  a  world  made  and  ruled  by  a 
beneficent  being,  should  there  be  such 
suffering  —  not  accidental,  incidental, 
occasional,  but  wrought  into  the  very 
woof  of  life  ?  The  first  sound  of  the  babe 
is  a  cry ;  the  last  sound  of  the  dying  man 
is,  ordinarily,  a  sigh  or  groan ;  and  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  the  sad  refrain  of 
sorrow  sounds.  Neither  the  merry  music 
of  pleasure,  the  clatter  of  industry,  nor 
the  noise  of  battle  can  effectually  drown 
it.  We  can  understand  some  aspects  of 
this  mystery.  Why  sin  should  bring 
with  it  penalty  we  can  understand ;  why 


imperfection  should  require  suffering  as  a 
discipline  for  its  removal  we  can  under- 
stand. But  the  innocent  suffer  more 
than  the  guilty ;  the  mother  more  than 
the  wayward  son ;  the  hero  on  the  battle- 
field laying  down  his  life  for  the  nation, 
or  suffering  racking  pain  in  the  hospital, 
more  than  the  ambitious  politician  who 
provoked  the  war;  the  martyr  offering 
his  life  for  the  church  more  than  the 
bigot  who  fires  the  fagots.  How  is  this  ? 
Why  should  innocence  suffer  as  well  as 
guilt — often  more? 

We  might  more  easily  understand  this 
if  suffering  belonged  only  to  the  lower 
forms  of  life,  and  we  gradually  emerged 
from  it  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  lowest 
forms  of  life  suffer  the  least ;  the  higher 
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we  rise  in  life  the  keener  is  the  anguish, 
the  bitterer  the  pain.  This  is  the  prob- 
lem we  are'to  consider.  I  do  not  attempt 
to  solve  this  problem.  I  only  attempt  to 
show  that  not  only  suffering,  but  vicarious 
suffering,  the  suffering  of  the  innocent 
for  the  guilty,  is  an  essential  element  in 
the  process  of  growth.  It  is  not  peculiar 
to  religion,  it  is  a  part  of  the  mystery  of 
life.  I  do  not  seek  to  explain  the  mys- 
tery, I  seek  simply  to  correlate  it  with 
the  universal  mystery. 

Darwinism  is  not  evolution,  though  it 
is  often  in  popular  imagination  con- 
founded with  evolution.  Darwinism 
stands  for  the  doctrine  that  the  progress 
of  life  has  been  due  to  a  struggle  for  ex- 
istence in  which  the  fittest  have  survived 
and  the  imfittest  have  perished.  I  do 
not  affirm  that  this  is  a  complete  epitome 
of  Darwin's  teaching.  It  is  immaterial 
for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  whether  it 
is  so  or*  not.  It  is  for  this  doctrine  of 
struggle  for  existence  and  survival  of  the 
fittest  that  the  word  Darwinism  stands  in 
popular  language;  and  evolution  stands 
for  very  much  more. 

"Dapvinism,"  says  the  Century  Dic- 
tionary, "  is  in  general  the  theory  that  all 
forms  of  living  organisms,  including  man, 
have  been  derived  or  evolved  by  descent, 
with  modification  or  variation,  from  a  few 
primitive  forms  of  life  or  from  one,  during 
the  struggle  for  existence  of  individud 
organisms,  which  results,  through  natural 
selection,  in  the  survival  of  those  least 
exposed,  by  reason  of  their  organization 
or  situation,  to  destruction.  It  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  general  views  of 
the  development  or  evolution  of  the  vis- 
ible order  of  nature  which  have  been 
entertained  by  philosophers  from  the 
earliest  times." 

I  am  not  trying  to  show  you  that 
Christianity  can  be  harmonized  with  Dar- 
winism. If  Darwinism  be  accepted  by 
any  as  a  complete  solution  of  the  process 
of  life,  it  is  not  so  accepted  by  the  great 
evolutionists.  It  is  only  one  contribution 
to  the  philosophical  conception  of  the 
processes  of  life.  The  doctrine  that  strug- 
gle for  existence  and  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  is  an  epitome  of  life,  that  all  animate 
nature  is  wrestling,  every  fellow  with  his 
fellow,  and  that  every  life  depends  on  the 
destruction  of  some  other  life,  slain  in 
the  struggle  by  the  selfishnesb  of  the  vic- 


tor, is  a  hard  and  cruel  view  of  life,  and 
it  is  not  the  view  of  the  great  evolution- 
ists. Mr.  Huxley,  in  his  notable  address 
on  "Evolution  and  Ethics,"  distinctly 
disavows  and  repudiates  it.  He  main- 
tains that  when  life  has  passed  beyond  a 
certain  imaginary  line,  when  we  have 
reached  that  state  of  existence  in  which 
the  moral  law  begins  to  operate,  then  this 
struggle  for  existence  and  survival  of  the 
fittest  will  no  longer  develop  the  higher 
life,  and  a  new  force  must  and  does  enter. 
He  says : 

"  As  I  have  already  u^ged,  the  practice 
of  that  which  is  ethically  best — what  we 
call  goodness  or  virtue — involves  a  course 
of  conduct  which,,  in  all  respects,  is  op- 
posed to  that  which  leads  to  success  in 
the  cosmic  struggle  for  existence.  In 
place  of  ruthless  self-assertion  it  demands 
self-restraint ;  in  place  of  thrusting  aside, 
or  treading  down,  all  competitors,  it  re- 
quires that  the  individual  shall  not  merely 
respect  but  shall  help  his  fellows ;  its 
influence  is  directed  not  so  much  to  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  as  to  the  fitting  of 
as  many  as  possible  to  survive.  It  repu 
diates  the  gladiatorial  theory  of  existence. 
It  demands  that  each  man  who  enters 
into  the  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  of 
a  polity  shall  be  mindful  of  his  debt  to 
those  who  have  laboriously  constructed 
it,  and  shall  take  heed  that  no  act  of  his 
weakens  the  fabric  in  which  he  has  been 
permitted  to  live.  Laws  and  moral  pre- 
cepts are  directed  to  the  end  of  curbing 
the  cosmic  process  and  reminding  the 
individual  of  his  duty  to  the  commimity, 
to  the  protection  and  influence  of  which 
he  owes,  if  not  existence  itself,  at  least  the 
life  of  something  better  than  the  brutal 
savage."  * 

That  is  the  utterance  of  one  of  the 
most  famous  evolutionists.  Evolution  is 
not  the  theory  that  struggle  for  existence 
and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  the  whole 
history  of  life.  There  is  another  and  at 
least  equally  important  element.  The 
great  contribution  which  Mr.  Drummond 
has  made  to  the  theory  of  evolution  is 
in  carrying  this  thought  of  Mr.  Huxlev 
further  back  in  history.  In  the  'Ascent  of 
Man  "  he  has  shown  that  there  is  another 
struggle  than  the  struggle  for  existence, 
which  dates  from  the  very  beginning  of 
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creation;  that  there  are  two  struggles 
going  on  contemporaneously — the  struggle 
for  others,  as  he  rightly  calls  it,  and  the 
struggle  for  self;  aid  that  development 
of  life  is  due  to  the  combined  struggle — 
the  selfish  and  the  unselfish,  the  struggle 
for  self  and  the  struggle  for  others  than 
self.  It  is  true  that  he  was  not  the  first 
to  do  this.  Herbert  Spencer  had  shown 
that  altruism  runs  far  back  in  human 
history.  But  Mr.  Drummond  has  shown 
this  with  greater  clearness  of  statement, 
beauty  of  illustration,  warmth  of  feel- 
ing, and  more  intellectual  emphasis  than 
any  predecessor.  "  Creation,"  says  Mr. 
Drummond, "  is  a  drama,  and  no  drama 
was  ever  put  upon  the  stage  with  only 
one  actor.  The  struggle  for  life  is  the 
*  Villain '  of  the  piece  no  more  ;  and,  like 
the  *  Villain  '^in  the  play,  its  chief  function 
is  to  react  upon  other  players  for  higher 
ends.  There  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  second 
factor  which  we  might  venture  to  call  the 
Struggle  for  the  Life  of  Others,  which 
plays  an  equally  prominent  part  Even 
in  the  early  stages  of  development,  its  ron- 
tribution  is  as  real,  while  in  the  world's 
later  progress — under  the  name  of  Al- 
truism— it  assumes  a  sovereignty  before 
which  the  earlier  stru|[gle  sinks  into  sig- 
nificance."^ 

Evolution,  then,  involves  these  two 
fundamental  ideas : — Struggle  for  Self,  and 
Struggle  for  Others  :  Struggle  for  Self  in 
all  the  long  line  of  development,  from  the 
first  beginnings  of  endeavor  to  maintain 
a  mere  physical  existence  up  to  the  last 
supreme  struggle  with  the  powers  of  evil, 
out  of  the  very  struggle  with  which  there 
is  developed  a  higher  moral  nature  ;*  and 
interwoven  with  it  Struggle  for  Others, 
not  introduced,  as  Mr.  Huxley  would 
have  us  think,  when  man  reaches  an  eth- 
ical stage,  but  beginning  with  the  very 
beginnings  of  life.  The  first  beginning 
of  organism  is  a  cell,  and  that  cell  cannot 
reproduce  itself  in  the  first  step  toward 
growth,  except  by  parting  with  a  part  of 
itself.  The  cell  itself  becomes  divided  ; 
it  gives  part  of  its  life  in  order  that  by 
the  very  giving  of  this  life  there  may  be 
the  beginning  of  a  growth.  Evolution 
has    its  birth   in   sacrifice.     From   that 


1  '*  The  Ascent  of  Man."  p.  11.  Compare  also  "*  Social 
EYolution,"  by  Benjamin  Kidd,  and  *'  Moral  Evola- 
tion,"  by  Professor  (jeorse  Harris. 

•  See  the  third  paper  in  this  series, "  The  Problem  of 
Sin,"  The  Outlook  for  January  16, 1897. 


Starting-point,  when  the  first  protoplasm 
divides,  and  out  of  that  division  there 
begins  another  and  a  larger  life,  all  the 
way  up  to  the  highest,  life  goes  on  by  the 
process  of  giving  for  others  what  belongs 
to  self.  The  bird  does  not  begin  in  the 
^ggy  it  begins  in  the  mother ;  and  when 
the  bird  is  in  the  egg,  the  mother  sur- 
renders her  freedom  and  imprisons  her- 
self that  she  may  brood  the  egg  and  de- 
velop its  life,  and  the  father  bird  becomes 
a  forager,  gathering  food,  not  primarily 
for  himself,  but  for  the  mother  bird  and 
for  the  little  unfledged  birds  that  are  to 
be  or  that  have  come.  The  struggle  of  the 
bird  in  the  forest  is  the  stniggle  for  the 
birdling — the  struggle  of  father  and 
mother  for  others.  As  life  rises  in  the 
scale  of  being,  this  Struggle  for  Others 
becomes  at  once  more  difficult  and  more 
apparent.  The  feeblest  of  all  the  infonts 
is  the  infant  man.  The  infant  bird  can 
care  for  itself  better  than  the  infant  man. 
The  period  of  caretaking  is  longer  in  the 
case  of  the  infant  man.  It  is  kept  up 
through  successive  years :  first  the  care 
of  the  mere  physical  well-being,  then 
care  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  devel- 
opment The  child  exists,  not  because 
it  has  struggled  for  existence,  but  because 
from  the  hour  of  birth  the  father  and  the 
mother  have  struggled  for  the  child's  ex- 
istence, giving  their  life  for  the  child. 

Atid  as  this  process  goes  on,  and  the 
child  comes  into  the  intellectual  and  moral 
realm,  the  intellectual  and  the  moral 
growth  depend  also  upon  a  life-giving  by 
another.  Self-educated  we  call  men.  No 
man  is  self-educated;  he  acquires  his 
education  from  some  one  else :  from  pro- 
fessional teacher,  from  public  school, 
from  father  and  mother,  from  companions. 
Some  one  who  has  lived  before  him,  some 
one  who  is  living  at  his  side,  is  minister- 
ing to  his  life,  and  pouring  life  into  him. 
All  our  schools  and  all  processes  of  edu- 
cation are  founded  on  this  fundamental 
postulate :  that  the  life  of  the  individual 
can  grow  only  as  some  one  else  is  giving 
life  to  him.  This  is  not  a  mere  individ- 
ual fact,  it  is  a  race  fact.  No  race  ever 
develops  itself  without  a  higher  element 
coming  into  the  race  and  moving  upon  it 
We  have  tri*»d  the  experiment  of  self- 
development  in  this  country.  The  North 
American  Indians  had  noble  blood  in 
them,  and    qualities    of   a  noble  man* 
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hood.  We  put  them  into  reservations; 
forbade  the  railroad  to  bring  enterprise, 
the  telegraph  to  give  intelligence,  the  post- 
office  to  bring  the  mails.  With  die  life  of 
the  nineteenth  century  shut  out  from 
them,  in  our  New  York  reservations,  the 
Indians  are  to-day  substantially  as  pagan 
as  they  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
Life  proceeds  from  life.  This  is  appar- 
ently a  universal  truth.  Scientists  are 
very  cautious  about  making  general  state- 
ments— much  more  cautious  than  theo- 
logians are — and  probably  no  scientist 
will  say  that  life  never  can  proceed 
except  from  life ;  but  all  scientists  will 
say  this:  that,  so  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cover, life  never  has  proceeded  from  the 
non-living.  Always,  in  the  physical  realm, 
in  the  intellectual  realm,  in  the  spiritual 
realm,  life  is  a  gift  The  secret  of  growth, 
its  starting-point,  its  very  source,  is  a  strug- 
gle by  one  for  another. 

And  this  impartation  of  life,  by  strug- 
gle of  one  for  another,  as  we  rise  in  the 
scale  of  life,  comes  to  involve  self-denial, 
self-sacrifice.  The  mother  bird  surrenders 
the  joy  of  freedom  of  flight  for  the  greater 
joy  of  maternity.  The  human  mother 
who  formerly  enjoyed  society  shuts  her- 
self up  in  the  nursery  with  no  society  but 
the  babe  in  her  arms.  The  teacher  goes 
down  from  his  high  estate  of  knowledge 
to  link  himself  with  the  ignorant  pupils 
before  him;  unless  he  can  do  this  he 
cannot  teach.  In  this  respect  our  colleges 
often  make  great  mistakes ;  they  look  out 
for  great  scholars ;  but  a  great  scholar  is 
often  not  a  great  teacher.  To  be  a  great 
teacher  one  must  not  only  have  great 
thoughts  but  great  sympathy  with  men 
who  have  not  great  thoughts;  he  must 
know  how  to  come  down  out  of  himself  to 
the  pupils  before  him,  come  into  touch 
with  them,  and  pour  out  of  his  abundance 
i n to  their  vacuity.  That  costs  something, 
and  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  realm  it 
costs  a  great  deal.  It  is  easy  to  give 
food ;  more  difficult  to  give  intellectual 
culture  ;  most  difficult  of  all  to  give  moral 
and  spiritual  life.  A  pure  woman  con- 
secrates herself  to  the  task  of  giving 
purity  to  women  who  have  lost  it ;  does 
it  not  cost  her  something?  Does  she 
not  hate  the  impurity  ?  Does  she  not 
shrink  from  contact  with  it  ?  Does  it  not 
revolt  her,  as  a  noisome  atmosphere  re- 
vplt^  the  healthful  lungs  ?     Does  she  not 


have  to  conquer  her  revulsion  by  the 
higher  inspirations  of  her  love,  that  she 
may  render  this  service  ?  Is  it  not  abso- 
lutely certain  that  if  she  has  not  that 
horror  of  impurity,  has  not  to  battle  in 
herself,  has  not  to  conquer  her  own  in- 
stinctive shrinking  by  her  larger  love — 
is  it  not  certain  that  she  can  do  nothing  ? 
An  unsympathetic  heart  cannot  help  a 
sorrowing  or  a  sinful  one ;  and  to  sym- 
pathize is  to  suffer  with. 

What  has  made  the  Church  of  Christ 
what  it  is  to  day  ?  Our  struggles  ?  Did 
w^  face  the  persecutions  of  Nero  ?  Did 
a/<r  flee  from  the  persecutirg  hordes  in  the 
Waldensian  valleys?  Did  we  fight  the 
battles  with  the  Duke  of  Alva  on  the 
plains  of  Netherlands  ?  Did  we  struggle 
with  hierarchical  despotism  at  Worcester 
and  at  Naseby  ?  Did  we  face  the  cold 
and  the  suffering  of  New  England? 
Others  have  struggled  for  us,  and  we 
have  taken  the  fruit  of  their  struggles; 
and  if  our  posterity  are  to  have  a  nation 
worthy  of  their  possession,  it  will  be  be- 
cause in  us  there  is  also  some  hand-to- 
hand  wrestling,  some  self-denial,  some 
struggle  with  the  forces  of  corruption  and 
evil  in  our  own  time.  This  is  the  great 
general  law  which  Paul  has  expressed  in 
the  declaration,  "The  whole  creation 
groaneth  and  travaileth  together  in  pain 
until  now."  Vicarious  sacrifice  is  not  an 
episode.  It  is  the  universal  law  of  life. 
Life  comes  only  from  life.  This  is  the 
first  proposition.  Life-giving  costs  the 
life-giver  something:  that  is  the  second 
proposition.  Pain  is  travail-pain,  birth- 
pain  ;  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  divine  order — 
that  is,  of  the  order  of  nature — that  the 
birth  of  a  higher  life  should  always  be 
through  the  pain  of  another. 

This  is  the  law  of  God — that  is,  the 
nature  of  God.  For  the  laws  of  God  are 
not  edicts  promulgated ;  they  are  the  ex- 
pressions of  himself ;  and  the  law  that  life 
comes  only  by  the  pouring  out  of  life 
through  suffering  is  an  expression  of  the 
divine  nature.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
Paul's  teaching  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Romans:  First,  that  it  is  the  universal 
law  that  all  life  is  by  ihipartation  of 
life ;  and,  secondly,  that  this  is  universal 
because  it  is  divine ;  that  God  himself  is 
the  great  Life-giver,  and  gives  by  his  own 
suffering  his  life  to  the  children  of  men. 
This,  too,  is  what  is  meant  by  that  state- 
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ment  so  dear  to  some  and  so  shocking 
to  others — that  we  are  saved  by  the  blood 
of  Christ  Let  us  try  for  a  moment  to 
dbabuse  our  minds  of  traditional  opinions 
and  see  what  that  phrase  means  looked 
at  in  the  light  of  history.  Is  '*  the  blood 
of  Christ "  the  blood  which  flowed  from 
him  at  the  crucifixion  ?  His  was  almost 
a  bloodless  death  ;  a  few  drops  of  blood 
only  trickled  from  the  pierced  hands  and 
feet ;  for  the  blood  and  water  that  came 
from  the  side  when  the  spear  pierced  it 
came  after  death,  when  the  suffering  was 
all  over.  Blood,  the  Bible  itself  declares, 
is  life;  we  are  saved  by  the  blood 
of  Christ  when  we  are  saved  by  the  life 
of  Christ — by  Christ's  own  life  imparted 
to  us,  by  Christ's  life  transmitted ;  and 
by  Christ's  life  transmitted,  as  life  alone 
can  be  transmitted,  through  the  gateway 
of  pain  and  suffering.*  The  suffering  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  not  a  single  episode — 
one  short  hour,  one  short  three  years : 
the  suffering  of  Jesus  Christ  was  the  rev- 
elation of  the  eternal  fact  that  God  is 
from  eternity  the  Life-giver,  and  that  giv- 
ing life  costs  God  something,  as  it  costs 
us  something. 

Evolution,  then,  certainly  does  teach 
that  to  give  life  costs  something ;  that  the 
secret  of  growth  is  the  impartation  of  life ; 
and  this  is  what  the  Bible  means  by  what 
we  call  vicarious  sacrifice.  I  must  either 
run  the  hazard  of  startling  the  faith  and 
shocking  the  sensibilities  of  some,  or  else 
the  hazard  of  speaking  vaguely,  indefi- 
nitely, unclearly,  and  uncandidly,  which  no 
teacher  ever  has  a  right  deliberately  to 
do.  I  was  educated  to  believe  in  what 
is  known  as  the  governmental  theory  of 
the  atonement.  I  was  brought  up  to  be- 
lieve that  God  had  pronounced  certain 
judgments  against  sinful  humanity,  that 
a  penalty  was  due  for  our  misdeeds,  that 
Jesus  Christ  came  to  the  earth  and  suffered 
the  penalty,  in  order  that  God  might  take 
the  penalty  off  from  us  and  let  us  go.  I 
not  only  was  brought  up  to  believe  it,  but  I 
did  believe  it  in  the  early  years  of  my 
ministry.  I  believe  it  no  longer.  It  is  not 
in  consonance  with  the  teaching  either 

I  1**  The' blood  of  Christ  means  the  inmost  essence  of 
character^the  self  of  his  self.  .  .  The  blood  of  Christ, 
said  Ignatius  of  Antioch.  is  love  or  charity.  What  is 
the«blood  of  Christ  ?  asked  Livingstone  of  his  own  soli- 
tary soul  in  the  last  months  of  his  African  wanderings. 
It  is  Himself.  It  is  the  inherent  and  everlasting  mercy 
of  God  made  apparent  to  human  eyes  and  ears.'^  (Con- 
denied  from  Dean  Stanley's  "*  Christian  Institutions," 
Chapter  VL) 


of  Scripture  or  of  life.  The  life  pun- 
ishment is  not  taken  from  the  guilty  and 
put  upon  the  innocent.  The  father  does 
not  put  the  penalty  upon  the  mother  in 
order  that  he  may  forgive  the  boy.  I'he 
governor  does  not  put  the  penalty  upon 
some  innocent  person  in  order  that  he 
may  sign  a  pardon  for  the  guilty  person. 
There  is  nothing  akin  to  this  conception  of 
penalty  and  pardon  in  life.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
found  in  the  teaching  of  Scripture.  Scrip- 
ture doctrine  need  not  always  be  stated 
in  Scripture  phraseology,  but  a  doctrine 
which  for  its  statement  must  use  words  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Scripture  may  safely  be 
looked  upon  ^ith  suspicion.  We  are  asked 
to  affirm  a  doctrine  of  expiation.  The  word 
expiation  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. We  are  asked  to  affirm  our  be- 
lief in  vicarious  suffering.  The  word  vi- 
carious does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. We  are  asked  to  affirm  that  Christ 
was  a  substitute  for  man.  The  words  sub- 
stitute and  substitution  do  not  occur  in  the 
New  Testament.  We  are  asked  to  affirm 
our  belief  in  atonement  The  word  atone- 
ment does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testament 
It  is  to  be  found  in  only  one  place  in  the 
Old  Version,  and  in  the  New  Version 
it  has  been  rendered,  as  it  should  be, 
"  reconciliation,"  as  it  is  throughout  the 
New  Testament  where  the  same  Greek 
word  occurs. 

There  is  no  authority  in  Scripture  for 
the  doctrine  that  God  puts  the  penalty 
due  to  a  guilty  person  upon  an  innocent 
one.  We  are  saved  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
because  we  are  saved  by  the  life  of  Christ 
poured  into  our  life ;  saved  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ,  because  there  is  no  way  in 
which  life  can  be  ministered  to  without 
the  seeming  sacrifice  of  another  life; 
saved  by  the  suffering  of  Christ,  be- 
cause there  is  no  way  in  which,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  including  God  him- 
self, one  can  minister  to  the  life  of  an- 
other in  the  moral  and  spiritual  realm 
without  suffering.  I  cannot  find  any- 
where in  the  Old  Testament  the  word 
sacrifice  coupled  with  the  idea  of  penalty; 
it  is  always  coupled  with  purification. 
The  house  is  corrupted  by  leprosy:  a 
sacrifice  is  offered.  Why?  To  purify 
the  home.  The  priest  must  offer  a  sacri- 
fice before  he  goes  into  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
Why  ?  To  purify  himself  and  make  Mm- 
self  fit  to  enter  into  the  sacred  place. 
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The  Great  Day  of  Atonement  comes ;  two 
goats  are  led  out  as  nearly  alike  as  pos* 
sible ;  a  red  cord  is  tied  aroimd  the  horns 
of  one  to  represent  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  sins  are  laid  upon  the  head  of 
that  goat  by  the  priest  in  a  prayer  of 
confession ;  then  that  goat  is  led  off  into 
the  wilderness  and  seen  no  more,  and  the 
twin  goat  is  slain.  What  is  laid  on  the 
head  of  the  scapegoat?  Punishment? 
No  I  not  the  punishment — the  sins  of  the 
people  are  carried  away ;  the  people  are 
purified  by  sacrifice.  Turn  from  the  Law 
to  the  Prophets,  and  to  the  one  chapter  of 
the  one  prophet  which  has  more  to  say  of 
Christ  as  Uie  sacrifice  for  sin  than  all 
other  chapters  of  all  other  prophets — the 
fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah.  Not  from  be- 
ginning to  end  of  this  chapter  a  suggestion 
of  deliverance  from  penalty  by  the  suffering 
servant  of  the  Lord ;  he  brings  healing, 
cure,  deliverance  from  sin.  "With  his 
stripes  we  are  heaUd'^  "The  Lord  hath 
laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all." 

If  we  turn  from  the  Old  Testament 
to  the  New  Testament,  we  find  the  same 
truth  there.  Nowhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  coupled 
with  a  statement  of  the  removal  of 
punishment — but  always  with  the  trans- 
mission of  life  or  the  removal  of  sin. 
He  is  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world.  He  is  called 
Jesus  because  he  saves  Ms  people  from 
their  sins.  His  is  the  blood  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many 
for  the  remission  of  sins.  The  flesh 
which  he  gives,  he  gives  for  the  life  of 
the  world.  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
cUanseth  us  from  all  sin.  Whether  we 
look  at  the  Old  Testament  types  and 
figures  in  sacrifice  or  at  the  New  Testa- 
ment's direct  teachings  concerning  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  the  lesson  is  always 
the  same — the  suffering  of  Christ  is  for 
purification,  not  merely,  not  chiefly,  per- 
haps not  at  all,  for  the  removal  of  penalty. 

And  surely,  if  there  be  any  noble  in* 
stinct  in  us,  any  divine  aspiration,  any 
pure  desire,  it  cannot  be  satisfied  by  the 
mere  statement  that  punishment  will  be 
taken  away.  How  often  has  it  happened 
in  human  history  that  the  man  who  has 
sinned  has  come  saying,  "  I  wish  to  be 
punished ;  I  wish  to  bear  the  penalty."  It 
is  not  the  removal  of  the  penalty,  it*  is  the 
removal  of  the  sin,  humanity  needs ;  the 


animalism  taken  out,  a  new  and  higher 
nature  made  master  arid  conqueror.  It 
is  life,  not  ease  ;  righteousness,  not  pearly 
gates  and  golden  streets.  If  we  be  men 
and  women,  we  do  not  so  much  care  to  be 
in  heaven  as  to  have  heaven  in  us. 

To  simi  all  up  in  a  few  words  of  re- 
statement :  What  nature,  human  instinct, 
divine  revelation  combine  to  teach  seems 
to  me  to  be  this :  Life  is  a  struggle — 
struggle  of  the  individual  for  himself, 
struggle  of  each  noble  individual  for  the 
man,  the  woman  at  his  side ;  struggle  of 
God  for  all  of  us.  Life  comes  in  this 
struggle  only  as  some  one  is  willing  to 
give  his  life ;  and  life  can  be  given  to  the 
sinful  only  through  pain  and  suffering. 
The  cross  of  Christ  is  like  a  window 
through  which  the  soul  looking  sees 
the  eternal  facts :  the  Lamb  slain  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  God  the 
Father  bearing  the  sins  and  sufferings  of 
all  his  children  on  his  heart  through  all 
ages,  imtil  he  shall  bear  them  away ;  pour- 
ing out  his  life-blood  through  all  the  ages, 
until,  pouring  it  into  these  poisoned  veins 
of  ours,  he  shall  have  cleansed  them  of 
their  impurity,  filled  them  with  a  new  life- 
current,  and  made  us  worthy  to  be  called 
children  of  God.  As  I  have  passed  from 
that  earlier,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
cruder  and  more  artificial  conception,  to 
this  later,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  pro- 
founder  conception,  the  cross  of  Christ  has 
come  to  mean  not  less  but  more ;  and  as  I 
stand  before  it  and  look  up  into  the  eyes  of 
him  who  hangs  upon  it,  I  see  in  him  not 
merely  one  who  has  borne  scourging  for  my 
sake,  but  one  who  inteif^rets  the  consum- 
mate fact  of  human  life — suffering  for 
others,  in  which  I  now  see  a  prophecy  of  the 
awful  yet  splendid,  divine  fact  of  God's  in- 
finite suffering  love.  For  in  that  cross  the 
Crucified  discloses  the  eternal  love  of  the 
Father,  and  shows  him  the  Life-giver  to 
us,  his  children,  through  the  giving  of  his 
own  life  for  us  and  our  salvation. 

Jesus  could  not  have  been  the  Saviour  of  men 
if  he  had  been  prosperoul.  Because  the  eesen* 
tial  need  of  man  is  not  comfort  but  courage,  not 
sensual  delight  but  spiritual  hunger,  not  escape 
from  suffering  but  triumph  over  suffering,  not 
the  fullness  of  life  in  the  flesh  but  the  striving  of 
life  in  the  spirit.  The  \iorid  needed  faith  tnd 
hope  and  love,  and  these  could  be  given  only  by 
one  who  should  match  fate  with  faith,  trial  with 
pttience,  hate  with  love.^/f  itif^  I'trtI  E^Hwwn* 
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In  the  Japanese  Way 

By  Mrs.  E.  W.  Scripture 


WHEN  Winifred  was  five  years 
old,  she  began  to  show  curi- 
osity concerning  letters.  It  was 
time  to  teach  her  reading  and  writing ; 
but  how  was  it  to  be  done  ? 

Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  inventor 
of  the  telephone,  had  already  suggested 
for  deaf-mutes  a  method  of  teaching 
language  by  reading ;  Winifred's  father 
had  already  deduced  from  the  principles 
of  psychology  a  method  of  teaching  writ- 
ing quite  different  from  the  usual  method. 
When  the  two  methods  were  combined,  I 
found  that  we  had  hit  upon  just  the  way 
in  which  the  little  Japs  and  China-boys 
are  taught.  In  fact,  we  taught  Winifred 
to  read  and  \vrrite  in  the  Japanese  way — 
just  backwards  from  the  usual  American 
way. 

According  to  this  method,  two  lines  of 
teaching  are  carried  on  unitedly ;  namely, 

(1)  forming  the  ideas  to  be  written  ;   and 

(2)  training  the  will  to  execute  them. 
From  the  very  start,  life   and  interest 

were  given  to  the  cabalistic  signs — known 
to  grown-ups  as  **  words  " — by  hanging 
their  names  on  various  objects.  Words 
like  BED,  DOOR,  and  WINDOW  were 
made  of  large  gummed  letters,  and  the 
nursery  had  an  eruption  of  labels  that 
made  it  look  like  an  apothecary's  shop. 

"  No  assimilation  without  creation ;" 
the  child  must  write  what  it  sees.  Pencil 
and  paper  were  first  tried ;  but  this  method 
is  fatiguing,  unhealthy,  and,  in  general, 
unscientific.  The  Japanese  brush  is  the 
ideal  instrument. 

This  brush  is  made  with  a  bamboo 
handle  about  ten  inches  long.  It  is  held 
in  the  natural  way.  The  writing— or,  let 
us  say,  "  brushing  " — is  done  with  ink. 
It  is  preferable  to  make  the  ink  with  a 
stone  inkstand  and  a  piece  of  carbon,  in 
the  regular  Oriental  way.  A  spoonful  of 
water  is  placed  on'  the  inkstand,  and  a 
piece  of  stick-ink — the  better  kinds  are 
called  here  "  India  ink  " — is  tubbed  on 
the  moist  stone  until  a  moderately  dark 
solution  i&  produced. 

The  instruction  begin  with  drawing 
straight  lines,  but,  as  that  soon  became 
monotonous,  Winifred  proposed  getting 
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the  words  that  hung  around  the  nursery 
and  copying  them.  Very  large,  bold 
copies  they  were,  oftentimes  one  word 
filling  a  whole  sheet  of  paper ;  but  it  was 
not  long  before  the  neatness  of  the  printed 
letters  was  imitated.  Rubens  never  felt 
a  greater  thrill  of  pleasure  and  pride  at 
the  completion  of  a  pabting  than  did 
Winifred  when  she  had  finished  "  brush- 
ing "  a  word. 

The  first  words  were  removed  from  the 
nursery  after  three  or  four  days,  and  then 
different  objects  were  labeled  in  similar 
fashion.  With  this  second  lot  the  desire 
to  learn  the  parts  of  words  manifested 
itself;  Winifred  recognized  the  same  let- 
ters in  different  words,  and  asked  the 
names  of  the  letters.  When  the  second 
set  of  words  was  taken  away,  all  the 
cards  that  had  been  used  were  mixed 
together  and  one  at  a  time  was  given  out 
to  be  placed  on  the  object  whose  name 
it  was. 

Other  words  than  nouns  were  taught 
according  to  Bell's  conversation-method. 
Letters  were  written  to  Winifred,  and 
really  (or  apparently)  delivered  by  the 
postman.  Those  words  that  were  famil- 
iar or  that  were  to  be  learned  were  printed 
very  large,  while  the  others  were  smaller. 
The  letter  was  read  to  the  child,  and  the 
large  words  were  recognized  or  learned. 
Thus,  verbs,  pronouns,  articles,  etc.,  were 
taught  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  that 
for  nouns.  Htr  pleasure  at  seeing  her 
name  "  in  print "  on  the  envelope  was  as 
great  as  that  of  the  usual  citizen  on  find- 
ing his  name  in  the  newspaper. 

"  But,"  somebody  objects,  "  all  this  is 
only  printing ;  you  have  not  yet  begim  to 
teach  written  letters."  There  is  really 
no  difference  between  print  and  writing. 
The  Japanese  have  six  alphabets:  a 
standard  one,  an  ornamented  one,  and  a 
Chinese  one ;  that  makes  three,  but  by 
adding  twists  and  tails  to  the  letters  they 
get  special  "  women's  alphabets."  All 
these  alphabets  are  fundamentally  con- 
nected, and  this  connection  is  recognized 
in  teaching.  The  English  have  sixty 
alphabets,  all  derived  from  the  same 
fundamental  forms  ;  you  will  find  most  of 
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them  exhibited  in  the  first  newspaper 
you  take  up.  Among  the  alphabets  we 
have  the  "  written  letters."  These  letters 
do  not  necessarily  differ  much  from  the 
fundamental  forms ;  for  ease  in  using  the 
pen  we  write  A,  Z>,  Q,  m,  /,  r,  instead  of 
A,  D,  Q,  m,  p,  r. 

The  simple  forms  have  been  modified 
for  school  use  by  the  addition  of  all 
sorts  of  flourishes,  tails,  and  twists,  until 
the  child  requires  a  special  instruction  of 
several  years'  length  to  learn  the  "  written 
letters."  Of  course,  when  he  gets  out  of 
school  he  soon  learns  to  overcome  the 
"school-boy  hand"  thit  is  so  objection- 
able to  business  men  and  so  trying  to 
everybody  else.  In  American  schools  the 
favorite  alphabet  for  writing  was  until 
lately  a  system  in  which  the  quirks  and 
qu'urls,  the  swings  and  swirls,  are  more 
prominent  than  the  letter  itself.  To  illus- 
Uate: 


and 


are  not  Chinese,  but  merely  school-hand 
for  D  and  S. 
Let  us  come  down  to  common  sense. 


Let  the  children  be  taught  to  write  simply 
and  directly;  do  not  waste  their  time, 
curve  their  spines,  and  ruin  their  eyes  by 
forcing  them  to  learn  "  a  writing  alpha- 
bet "  stranger  than  Chinese. 

In  learning  to  print,  Winifred  has 
learned  to  write ;  for  writing  is,  I  claim, 
merely  printing  made  easy.  The  various 
modifications  and  simplifications  that 
bring  the  greater  ease  suggest  themselves 
in  the  letters  written  to  Winifred,  and  are 
copied  and  learned  by  her  without  the 
slightest  effort. 

The  chief  merits  of  the  Japanese  way 
in  teaching  writing  can  be  summed  up  as 
follows:  the  movements  are  free  from  the 
shoulder;  the  brush  allows  perfect  play 
to  all  muscles  of  the  arm;  large  move- 
ments are  taught  first;  the  letters  are 
made  in  black  ink  on  white  paper.  The 
American  additions  to  this  method  involve 
the  following  principles :  the  writing  begins 
with  whole  words  whose  meanings  are 
imderstood;  the  written  characters  are 
treated  as  merely  modifications  of  the 
printed  ones.  The  truly  successful  method 
lies,  I  believe,  in  a  combination  of  all 
these  qualities. 


Stories  from  the  Dictionary 

By  Ann  Maria  Mitchell 


FEW  boys  and  girls  think  Ihere  is 
anything  particularly  interesting  to 
be  found  in  tne  pages  of  the  dic- 
tionary. Yet  they  contain  the  history  of 
a  very  ancient  and  honorable  family,  the 
family  of  words,  which  is  probably  as  old 
as  man  himself.  Would  it  be  strange  if 
descendants  of  such  ancient  lineage  could 
tell  us  interesting  tales  of  their  adven- 
tures during  all  these  centuries  .>  Get 
your  dictionaries,  then,  and  let  us  see 
what  we  can  discover. 

Every  boy  who  has  studied  his  geome- 
try knows  what  a  "  corollary  "  is.  Few, 
however,  ever  associate  a  "  corollary " 
with  the  crown  of  blue,  white,  pink,  or 
red  petals  in  a  flower,  which  we  term  its 
"corolla."  Yet  the  words  are  the  same, 
and  "corollary  "  once  meant  a  chaplet  of 
lowers,  given  as  an  additional  prize  or 
reward.  It  then  came  to  mean  an  addi- 
tional truth  or  statement  added  to  a 
course  of  reasoning,  adorning  it   as  a 


chaplet  of  flowers  graces  the  head  of  the 
wearer. 

Turn  now  to  the  word  "exchequer." 
The  king's  treasurer,  in  ancient  times, 
kept  his  accounts  on  a  table  marked  in 
squares  like  a  checker-board.  The 
squares  he  used  to  assist  him  in  his  com- 
putations. Hence  the  treasury  was  known 
as  the  "  exchequer,"  and  it  is  probable 
the  name  "  check  "  was  first  given  to  an 
exchequer  bill. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  there  lived  a 
learned  monk  named  Duns  Scotus.  In 
those  days  people  were  fond  of  discuss- 
ing theological  questions  which  would 
seem  to  us  very  ridiculous,  such  as, 
"  How  many  angels  can  stand  on  the 
point  of  a  cambric  needle  ?"  In  all  these 
discussions  Duns  Scotus  took  the  lead, 
and  was  revered  by  the  people  as  a  man 
of  great  learning.  A  few  years  later 
people  decided  that  all  this  theological 
quibbling  was  a  silly  waste  of  time,  and 
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they  ridiculed  the  same  men  whom  they 
had  a  short  time  before  so  greatly  ad- 
m* red.  Duns  Scotus  had  been  a  leader, 
and  now,  when  any  one  discussed  sense- 
less questions,  people  would  shake  their 
heads  and  say, ''  Oh,  he's  a  Duns/'  By 
this  they  would  mean  that  he  was  a  fol- 
lower of  Dims  Scotus.  So  the  name  of 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time 
is  used  now  only  in  an  exactly  opposite 
sense,  in  the  word  "  dunce." 

When  Christianity  was  introduced  into 
Italy,  it  was  accepted  first  by  the  dwellers 
in  the  cities,  while  the  people  of  the  vil- 
lages clung  to  their  old  religion.  The 
Latin  word  meaning  villagers  is /a^a/ii, 
and  so  those  who  did  not  believe  in 
Christianity  became  known  as  "  pagans." 
In  the  same  way,  in  England,  those  out- 
side the  towns  were  called  "  heath-men," 
which  became  ''  heathen  "  at  a  later  period. 

"  Politics "  comes  from  polis^  a  city, 
which  indicates  that  political  interests 
were  once  confined  to  those  who  dwelt  in 
the  cities. 

"  Ambitious  "  is  derived  from  two  words 
meaning  to  go  around.  If  a  person  wished 
to  secure  a  public  position,  he  would  go 
about  the  city  soliciting  votes.  The  more 
"ambitious"  he  was  to  secure  the  appoint- 
ment, the  more  he  would  go  around  in 
search  of  supporters.  It  was  customary 
also  for  the  aspirant  for  public  office  to 
array  himself  in  white  robes.  Hence  he 
was  called  a  "  candidate,"  from  candidus^ 
white. 

"  Salary "  comes  from  saly  meaning 
salt  Perhaps  that  is  why  we  describe 
a  worthless  fellow  as  *'  not  worth  his  salt" 

"  To  canvass  "  meant  originally  to  sift 
through  canvas.  "  Filter  "  meant  to  pass 
through  felt. 

"  Tease  "  comes  from  teasel,  a  species 
of  thistle  once  used  for  dressing  wool. 
We  all  know  what  a  prickly  person  a  tease 
is.  "Brusque"  comes  from  broom,  a 
prickly  shrub.  "  Chagrin  "  is  from  sha- 
green, a  hard,  stiff  leaUier,  very  irritating 
when  worn  next  the  skin.  "  To  harass  " 
was  formerly  to  harrow.  **  Exasperate  " 
means  to  make  rough,  while  "  nag  "  and 
"gnaw  "  are  the  same  words. 

"  Try  "  goes  back  to  an  old  word  mean- 
ing to  thrash,  that  is,  to  separate  the  grain 
from  the  chaff.  From  this  it  came  to 
mean  to  sift  out  the  truth,  to  experiment, 
to  attempt 


''  Discuss  "  means  to  shake  asunder — 
that  is,  to  get  at  the  truth  by  shaking  off 
all  falsehood.  Spenser  in  the  "  Faerie 
Queene  "  writes : 

All  regard  of  shame  she  had  discust  [/.  e^ 
shaken  off]. 

"Rival"  and  "river"  are  both  from 
the  Latin  word  rivus^  meaning  stream. 
"  Rivals  "  were  originally  those  who  lived 
on  the  banks  of  the  same  stream,  and 
who  would  both  wish  to  secure  the  water- 
rights. 

"  Window  "  in  the  old  English  writings 
is  spelled  "  windor."  From  this  spelling 
it  is  only  a  step  to  the  form  "  wind-door," 
which  at  once  suggests  the  origin  of  the 
w(^d.  Before  the  discovery  of  glass,  win- 
dows were  openings  to  admit  air. 

"  To  distinguish  "  once  meant  to  prick 
off,  as  with  a  pin  or  other  pointed  instru- 
ment, as  candidates  for  honors  in  school 
have  a  mark  put  against  their  names  to 
distinguish  them. 

The  strong  and  sturdy  tree  is  often 
selected  as  tiie  symbol  of  that  which  is 
firm  and  unchanging.  The  propriety  of 
this  comparisoi^  appealed  to  our  ancestors, 
and  they  applied  the  same  word  to  "  tree  " 
and  "  truth."  The  vine,  however,  is  easily 
turned  aside  from  its  path,  is  weak  and 
pliable,  and  from  its  Latin  form,  vitis^ 
we  obtain  our  word  "vice."  Similarly, 
"  wicked  "  and  "  wicker  "  are  from  the 
same  root. 

"Cancel,"  "chancel," and  "chancellor," 
all  come  from  the  Latin  canalli^  meaning 
bars  or  grating.  The  chancel  of  a  church 
is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  church 
by  a  screen  of  brass  or  ironwork.  A 
chancellor  is  railed  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
court  To  cancel  is  to  cross  out  with 
lines  running  in  different  directions  re- 
sembling grating. 

"Canopy"  is  derived  from  a  word 
meaning  gnat,  and  was  first  applied  to  a 
curtain  to  keep  out  mosquitoes. 

"  Limatic  "  comes  from  the  Latin  luna^ 
the  moon.  Ltmacy  was  once  supposed  to 
be  caused  by  the  evil  effects  of  the  moon- 
light 

"Villain"  had  formerly  no  offensive 
meaning,  but  signified  one  attached  to  a 
villa  or  coimtry-house.  A  "  Uackguard  " 
was  also  once  a  person  who  cared  for  the 
kitchen  utensils,  one  of  the  lowest  menials 
of  the  court     He  received  his  name  of 
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blackguard  from  the  color  of  his  charge 
and  his  own. 

The  withdrawal  of  light  and  heat  with 
the  setting  sun  inspired  the  ancient  races 
with  terror.  Our  word  "  night "  can  be 
traced  back  to  a  very  old  Sanskrit  word, 
meaning  to  perish.  '^  Night "  was  to  the 
early  races  the  death  of  the  day.  The 
••west,"  where  the  sun  vanished  from 
their  sight,  they  connected  with  the  word 
"waste,"  to  indicate  a  barren  land,  a 
region  of  death.  The  "  east,"  associated 
with  the  daily  return  of  the  sun,  means 
bright  and  warm. 

Wax  was  once  used  to  conceal  defects 


in  articles  offered  for  sale.  "  Sincere  " 
means  without  wax — that  is,  without  any 
device  or  attempt  to  deceive. 

•*  Calico  "  came  originally  from  Calcutta ; 
•'gamboge," from  Gambodia;  ••millinery," 
from  Milan  ;  ••  bayonet,"  from  Bayonne ; 
and  ••china,"  from  the  country  of  the 
same  name. 

Emerson  tells  us  that  ••  words  are  fossil 
poetry."  They  are  also  fossil  history,  and 
with  these  few  examples  to  guide  you,  and 
with  the  aid  of  your  dictionaries,  you  may 
easily  pursue  further  by  yourselves  the 
study  of  this  chapter  from  the  story  of  the 
past. 


Books  and  Authors 


"  Beniamin  Jowctt ''  ■ 

The  late  Master  of  Balliol,  the  editor  <^ 
Plato,  beloved  of  an  scholars,  Benjamin  Jowett, 
was  a  man  whose  personality  left  a  distinct 
impieaa  oo  aU  who  knew  him.  The  writer  re- 
members one  occasion  when  Jowett  was  Vice- 
ChanceUor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in 
that  capacity  was  called  upon  to  introduce  a  dis- 
tinguished lecturer  who  was  the  first  of  his  pro- 
fession to  lecture  before  the  University.  The 
^fbrdgner**  was  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Henry  Irving, 
whoee  sonorous  and  weU-rounded  periods,  con- 
trasted with  the  Vice-Chancellor's  chaiacteristi- 
caUy  high  voice,  sounded  like  the  clang  of  a  cathe- 
dial  bell  after  the  chirp  <^  some  wood-bird. 
With  his  commanding  forehead  and  his  infantine 
smUe,  Jowett  seemed  a  cherub  indeed,  but  this 
was  more  than  ever  intensified  to  one  who  heard 
his  pleasant  fedsetto  voice.  In  the  third  edition 
of  his  readable  «  Benjamin  Jowett,**  Mr.  ToUe- 
mache  says,  in  regard  to  the  Master's  most  salient 
feature,  ^The  voice  was  the  man.**  It  is  at 
oBce  felt  to  be  so  if  we  observe  how  inevitably 
his  friends,  when  repeating  his  sayings,  faU  into 
Jowett*8  pecuUar  accent. 

In  this  enlarged  book,  full  of  capital  stories, 
Mr.  T<dlemarhe  mentions  the  case  of  the  sister  of 
an  undexgiadnate  who  was  iU  at  Balliol.  The 
sister  went  to  stay  with  the  Master,  and  received 
from  him  the  utmost  kindness  aud  attention. 
When  she  was  taking  leave,  she  first  hesitated, 
and  then  said  that  before  parting  she  would  ven- 
ture to  ask  a  very  particular  favor.  As  she  again 
hesitated,  the  Master  grew  uneasy  and  looked  in- 
teiTOgmtive.  At  last  out  came  the  request,  **  Will 
you  marry  me  ?**  He  paced  up  and  down  and 
blushed  deeply  as  he  rqilied,  **  That  would  not 

'  Benjamin  Jcmeii,    By  the  Hon.  Liooel  A.  Tolle- 
■dn.    ThSd  Editkm.   Edward  Arnold,  New  York. 
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be  good  either  for  you  or  for  me.**  It  was  now 
the  young  ladjr's  turn  to  Mush.  *'Oh— oh — I 
meant  to  say,  I  am  going  to  be  married,  and  would 
you  peifoim  the  service?"  Poor  girl  I  says  Mr. 
ToUemache,  she  had  been  refused  by  Jowett 
without  having  proposed  to  him  I 

The  great  reason  for  the  Master's  popularity  is 
found  in  the  combination  of  his  independence  and 
tact.  This  tact,  and  also  Jowett's  peculiar  irony, 
were  never  better  illustrated  than  in  an  incident 
which  showed  the  Master's  decorous  reticence  in 
•the  presence  not  merely  of  boys,  but  of  young  men. 
A  distinguished  traveler,  who  had  spent  some 
time  in  the  East,  dined  with  Jowett ;  and  a  party 
of  Oxonians,  including  some  undergraduates,  was 
asked  to  meet  him.  The  Orientalised  veteran, 
after  the  ladies  had  left  the  room,  told  some 
anecdotes  about  Eastern  customs,  the  narration 
of  which  in  the  presence  of  young  men  was  far 
from  edifying.  One  anecdote,  in  particular,  threat- 
ened to  be  more  stattling  than  its  predecessors. 
There  was  a  general  wish  to  check  the  uncon- 
scious transgressor,  but  there  was  a  no  less  gen- 
eral unwillingness  to  say  anything  which  might 
hurt  his  feelings.  At  last,  after  giving  the  signal 
to  rise  from  the  taUe,  Jowett  said  to  him,  **  Shall 
we  continue  the  conversation  when  we  have 
joined  the  ladies  ?" 

We  think  of  the  Master  first  of  all  in  his  con- 
nection with  literature.  Of  Scott*s  novels  his 
favorite  was  **The  Bride  of  Lammermoor''—a 
preference  shared  by  B€atthew  Arnold  and  by 
Mr.  Lowell.  Mr.  ToUemache  says :  **•  I  heard 
him  pass  judgment  on  Browning.  He  came 
across  a  sUtement  in  the  *  Saturday  Review' 
that  we  had  one  poet  of  the  first  order,  but  that 
we  had  scarcely  another  who  could  be  ranked 
even  in  the  second  class.  He  stopped,  looked 
straight  before  him  for  a  second,  and  then  said, 
*  I  think  that  Browning  deserves  a  slUiy  first:  ** 
Jowett    disliked    Cariyle's    pnsiimiim.   but   he 
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seems  to  have  admired  Carlyle*s  *•  Heroes,"  with 
the  exception  of  Goethe.  Shortly  after  Carlyle's 
death,  reference  was  made  to  Proctor's  statement 
that  it  was  not  impossible  that,  about  the  year 
1897,  a  comet  might  strike  the  sun,  and  for  a  few 
days  raise  the  sun*s  temperature  just  so  much  as 
to  cause  the  destruction  of  all  animal  life  on  the 
earth.  **  How  pleased,"  said  Jowett,  "  would  Mr. 
Carlyle  have  been  to  hear  this  if  he  had  been 
alive  I" 

Jowetc's  comments  on  the  fact  that  history  is 
but  past  politics  were  always  worth  hearing.  He 
quite  agreed  with  Dean  Stanley  in  wishing  that  a 
monument  to  the  Prince  Imperial  could  have  been 
put  up  in  Westminster  Abbey.  That  the  heir  of 
the  great  Napoleon  should  have  died  fighting  on 
the  English  side  was  a  piece  of  irony  worthy  of 
a  Greek  tragedy.  Jowett  thought  that  a  memo- 
rial of  so  extraordinary  a  catastrophe  would  have 
an  interest  for  posterity;  and  that  in  the  great 
national  collection  of  monuments — our  petrified 
history,  as  Mr.  Tollemache  calls  it — such  a  me- 
morial would  not  be  out  of  place.  The  Master 
was  distrustful  of  democracy,  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  skeptical  about  progress  However, 
he  was  not  a  consistent  thinker.  At  one  time 
Mr.  Tollemache  asked  him  about  Lord  John 
Russell's  statement  that  there  was  no  reason  why 
a  nation  should  not  remain  great  forever.  '*  This 
led  to  my  asking  Jowett  whether  he  thought  that 
the  analogy  of  the  decadence  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity  obliged  us  to  expect  that  modem  nations 
will  also  decline.  He  answered  that  the  analogy 
does  not  quite  hold.  The  great  industrial  devel- 
opment of  some  modem  nations  places  them  on 
a  different  footing  from  the  ancient  nations, 
whose  population  consisted  chiefly  of  slaves.  .  .  . 
What  did  bethink  of  the  value  of  civilization  and 
of  its  future?  I  will  not  again  employ  the 
metaphor  of  the  rotating  squirrel ;  for  that  meta- 
phor, while  it  seems  to  express  Jowett's  view  of 
the  course  of  metaphysical  inquiry,  does  not  fully 
express  his  view  of  the  course  of  civilization. 
Goethe,  we  all  know,  said  that  civilization  moves, 
not  in  a  circle,  but  in  a  spiral.  To  complete  this 
metaphor,  let  us  suppose  the  spiral  to  be  hori- 
zontal, like  a  corkscrew  laid  flat  on  a  table. 
Human  society,  traveling  along  the  line  of  such  a 
spiral,  has  its  ups  and  downs,  but  is  continually 
going  forward  in  a  definite  direction.  This 
metaohor,  I  think,  fairly  expresses  Jowett*s 
view." 

It  is,  however,  in  connection  with  philosophy 
that  most  of  us  have  learned  to  know  and  love 
Jowett.}  ^Of  Socrates  and  Plato,  we  all  know,  he 
was  a  worshiper.  The  maintenance  of  Greek 
philosophy  in  the  position  which  it  has  held  in 
education  seemed  to  him  essential  to  a  high  stand- 
ard of  university  life.  He  regarded  as  super- 
ficial the  view  expressed  in  Macaulay's  Essay  on 
Bacon  that  philosophy  should  be  thrust  aside  to 
make  way  for  science.  He  probably  thought 
that  if  Macaulay  had  not  felt  such  an  airy  disdain 


for  metaphysics  he  might  have  been  saved  from 
some  of  his  metaphysical  errors.  Mill  once 
coupled  together  Plato  and  Luther,  alleging  that 
each  of  those  great  men  belonged  to  the  class  of 
intellectual  reformers,  who,  having  succeeded 
beyond  all  reasonable  expectation,  spend  their 
old  age  in  moderating  the  ardor  of  disciples  who 
are  eager  to  outrun  their  master.  In  this  sense, 
says  Mr.  Tollemache,  the  remark  may,  with  much 
truth,  be  applied  to  the  Oxford  Plato. 

Jowett  rarely  made  a  remark  on  religion  which 
was  not  worth  repeating.  On  one  occasion  Mr. 
Tollemache  expressed  regret  that  Catholidsm 
seemed  unable  to  shake  off  the  belief  in  eternal 
punishment.  Jowett  replied  that  the  Catholics 
have  a  safety-valve  in  their  doctrine  of  purgatory. 
**  I  reminded  him  that,  according  to  their  belieif, 
hell  lies  below  purgktory,  and  that  the  poor 
wretches  who  are  consigned  to  this  nether  region 
will  not  be  suffered  to  rise  zna  purgatory  to  heav- 
en. Enlightened  Catholics,  he  rejoined,  would 
reserve  hell  for  a  few  very  wicked  people;  all 
persons  whom  they,  or  we,  care  about  would  be 
started  on  the  upward  track."  As  an  exponent  of 
religious  education  and  discipline,  the  Master  of 
Balliol  was  a  unique  figure.  There  is  a  story  of 
a  somewhat  priggish  youth  who  told  Jowett  that 
he  could  not  convince  himself  of  the  existence  of 
God :  **  I  cannot  see  any  signs  of  Htm  in  nature, 
and  when  I  look  into  my  own  heart  I  fail  to  find 
Him  there."  Jowett  replied  :  "  You  must  either 
find  Him  by  tomorrow  morning,  or  leave  college." 
There  is  much  entertaining  and  instructive  com- 
ment on  the  Master's  skepticism,  but  to  his  con- 
structive work  in  philosophy  and  religion  Mr. 
Tollemache  hardly  does  complete  justice.  We 
are  glad,  however,  to  see  the  insertion  of  this  in- 
troduction to  Jowett's  edition  of  the  "  Phaedo :" 

We  are  more  certain  of  the  existence  of  God  than  we 
are  of  the  immortality  oi  the  souU  and  are  led  by  the 
belief  in  the  one  to  a  belief  in  the  other.  .  .  .  Nor  need 
we  shrink  from  pressing  the  analos^T  one  step  further. 
We  are  more  certain  of  our  ideas  of  truth  and  right  than 
we  are  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  are  led  on  in  the 
order  of  thought  from  one  to  the  other. 

That  was  the  Master's  creed — God,  immortal- 
ity, duty — but  he  arranged  them  in  the  order  of 
duty,  God,  immortality. 

"Travel  and  Talk"' 

Mr.  Ilaweis  is  widely  known  as  the  author  of 
**  Music  and  Morals."  He  is  a  pronounced  Broad 
Church  Anglican  clergyman,  and  a  popular  pastor 
of  a  church  in  London.  He  visited  this  country  as 
early  as  1S85.  In  fact,  he  has  traveled  and  lec- 
tured over  the  round  world.  The  notes  of  these 
travels,  and  letters  and  reminiscences  of  the  peo- 
ple he  has  met,  his  impressions  of  this  place  and 
that,  his  queer  and  commonplace   experiences, 

*  Travel  and  Talk:  t885-^j~gs.  My  Huttdrgd 
Thousand  Miles  of  Travel  Tnrou^h  America^  Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania,  Canada^  New  Zealand^  Ceylon^  cmd 
the  Paradises  of  the  Pacific,  By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis. 
M.  A.  In  two  volumes,  with  two  portraits.  I>odd,  Mead 
&  Co..  New  York.    $5. 
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Mr.  Haweis  has  put  into  a  book  of  two  volumes  * 
that  he  calls  *<  Travel  and  Talk/*  and  embellishes 
each  of  the  two  volumes  with  a  portrait  of  him- 
self. Both  pictures  apparently  represent  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Haweis  at  the  same  time  of  life.  The 
portraits,  that  is,  the  presence  of  the  two,  and  the 
fact  that  the  books  looked  a  little  like  self-glorifi- 
cation, prejudiced  the  reviewer,  but  when  the 
book  was  opened  and  read,  prejudice  melted 
away.  Mr.  Haweis's  talk  is  altogether  irresisti- 
ble. His  personality  is  engaging.  He  is  mag- 
netic. Then  he  knew  the  people  we  know — 
Phillips. Brooks,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Heber  Newton,  Courtlandt  Palmer,  Walt 
Whitman,  President  Cleveland,  and  many  others. 
The  style  is  light  and  pleasing.  In  drawing  a 
character  he  sketches  it  in  two  or  three  strokes.  In 
short,  whether  in  Chicago  or  in  Ceylon,  this  racon- 
teur of  a  parson  is  irresistible.  The  most  deter- 
mined growler  will  yield  to  the  fascination  of  his 
pages.  Always  frank — at  times  startlingly  candid 
— ^but  good-natured,  the  author  is  a  cosmopolite. 
He  can  adapt  himself  to  the  Maori  and  the  Bos- 
tonian.  Only  a  little  flaw  here  and  there  mars 
our  enjoyment.  Mr.  Haweis  has  not  taken  pains 
to  call  some  people  by  their  right  names.  For 
example,  he  calls  the  Bishop  of  New  York  Henry 
Charles  Potter. 

Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  this  head  and  under 
that  of  Books  Received  include  all  received  by  The 
Oatlook  duiing  the  week  ending  Februarys.  This 
weekl?  report  of  current  literature  will  be  supplemented 
by  fuller  reviews  of  the  more  important  works.] 

REUGIOUS  AND  THEOLOGICAL 
Studies  in  Acts;  or.  The  New  Testament  Book 
of  Beginnings y  by  W.  J.  Lhamon,  M.  A.  (Christian 
Publishing  Company,  St.  Louis),  is  a  volume  of 
sermons,  interpretative,  spiritual,  and  practical, 
based  on  the  Book  of  Acts.  The  only  critical 
work  is  in  tlie  introduction,  and  in  notes  and 
comments  which  occupy  about  one-quarter  of  the 
volume  in  supplemental  pages.  In  our  judgment, 
there  is  great  advantage  in  such  series  of  ser- 
mons as  this  volume,  making  the  congregation 
acquainted  with  special  books  in  their  entirety, 
and  so  with  the  Bible  as  literature.  The  lay 
reader  will  find  the  volume  interesting  as  giving  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

7  hi  Story  of  the  Chosen  People  (American  Book 
Company,  New  York),  by  H.  A.  Guerber,  the 
author  of  "  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome,"  is  a 
ca{ntal  little  volume  in  which  we  find  the  story  of 
the  Hebrews  told  in  the  same  objective  manner 
as  the  story  oL  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  the 
same  author.  This  book  is  an  especially  valu- 
able one  for  young  readers.  While  the  stories 
sue  derived  from  4>e  Old  Testament,  they  are 
told  from  a  patently  secular  standpoint.  They 
become  no  longer,  for  the  time  being,  religiously 


or  doctrinally  significant ;  they  are  simply  histor- 
ical stories.    The  author's  style  is  so  simple  that 

the  youngest  child  will  easily  understand  it. 

Another  book  on  the  Old  Testament  is  The  Em- 
pires of  the  Bible^  by  Mr.  Alonzo  Trevier  Jones. 
(Review  &  Herald  Publishing  Company,  Baltle 
Creek,  Mich.)  This  bulkier  volume  is  not  so 
much  a  history  as  a  compilation.  It  covers  the 
period  from  the  Deluge  to  the  Babylonian  Cap- 
tivity. The  author  proposes  a  second  volume 
which  will  cover  the  period  from  Nebuchadnez- 
zar to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
author's  idea  is  to  weave  together  in  one  con- 
nected story  the  history  in  the  Bible  and  the  an- 
cient inscriptions. 

Among  the  books  of  religious  meditation  which 
the  Lenten  season  always  brings  to  the  light,  none 
will  be  more  widely  read  or  more  generally  help- 
ful this  year  than  the  series  of  Lenten  readings 
selected  chiefly  from  the  unpublished  manuscripts 
of  Bishop  Brooks  and  published  under  the  char- 
acteristic title  The  More  Abundant  Life.  It  has 
been  noted  by  many  readers  that  ** abundant" 
and  *'  abundance  "  were  key-words  with  Phillips 
Brooks — words  which  he  constantly  used,  and 
which  came  in  a  certain  way  to  be  typical,  not 
only  of  the  view  of  life  jvhich  he  held,  but  also  <^ 
the  man.  No  other  words  more  fitly  characterize 
his  rich  and  noble  personality,  as  well  as  his  rich 
and  fertile  intellect.  This  volume  also  contains 
well-chosen  selections  from  religious  verse.  It 
is  not  only  a  book  for  the  Lenten  season,  but  for 
all  seasons.    (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

From  the  same  publishers  comes  a  smaller 

book.  The  Daily  Round /or  Lent^  the  character 
of  which  is  indicated  by  the  line  quoted  on  the 
title-page,  "  A  Few  Calm  Words  of  Faith  and 
Prayer." 

The  long  list  of  church  hymn-books  has  re- 
ceived a  dignified  addition  in  the  new  hymnal  In 
Excel siSf  just  published  by  the  Century  Com- 
pany. It  is  a  distinct  advance  in  quality  of  music 
and  comprehensiveness  of  hymnology  beyond  the 
hymn-books  previously  published  by  the  same 
house  with  such  success.  In  appearance  and 
character  it  follows  somewhat  the  lines  of  the 
**  Plymouth  Hymnal,"  but  comprises  a  larger  num- 
ber of  hymns  and  tunes.  It  is  to  be  welcomed 
as  another  sign  that  other  denominations  than 
the  Episcopalian  desire  to  have  a  trained  musical 
and  literal  y  taste  exercised  in  the  preparation  of 
congregational  music. 

Faithful  unto  Deaths  a  story  of  the  missionary 
life  in  Madagascar  of  William  and  Lucy  John- 
son, has  been  edited  by  Mr.  P.  Doncaster  and 
published  by  Messrs.  Headley  Brothers,  London. 
In  this  volume  our  knowledge  of  topofiaphy  and 
ethnology  has  been  increased,  as  well  as  our 
knowledge  of  religious  endeavor. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
like  all  admirers  of  the  romantic,  has  a  strong  senti- 
mental love  for  the  Jacobites,  and  especially  for 
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their  idol,  "Prince  Charlie,**  the  Young  Pre- 
tender. At  the  same  time  Mr.  Lang,  on  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  side,  has  no  illusions  about 
Prince  Charlie's  personal  character,  nor  about 
Englard's  gain  in  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts.  In 
Fickle  the  Spy  he  gives  us  an  interesting  study  of 
an  episode  in  the  Young  Pretender's  life  about 
which  there  has  been  doubt  and  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. "  Pickle  **  was  the  chief  Glengarry  (Ala- 
stair  Ruadh  Macdonnell),  a  Jacobite  until  after 
the  '45,  then  a  spy  in  the  Hanoverian  interest. 
He  was  in  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  his  papers  give  clear  light  on  their  move- 
ments from  1750  to  1763 — a  period  when  their 
cause  was  really  hopeless,  but  when  they  con- 
tinued to  make  plof  after  plot,  all  promptly  re- 
ported by  "  Pickle  "  to  the  English  Government. 
Mr.  Lang  treats  his  subject  seriously  and  rather 
minutely.  As  a  whole,  the  book  is  good  reading, 
though  at  times  one  regrets  that  the  author  *'  re- 
sisted the  temptation  to  use  Pickle  as  the  villain 
of  fiction."  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 

M.  Charles  Gavard's  "  Lettres  et  Notes  "  have 
now  been  translated  and  published  in  English 
under  the  titie  A  Diplomat  in  London,  (Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.)  There  is  in  them 
much  interesting  reading,  and  the  book  fairiy 
teems  with  anecdotes.  We  are  glad  to  note  that 
there  is  an  index.  From  1871  to  1877  M.  Gavard 
was  a  member  of  the  French  Embassy  at  London. 

NOVELS  AND  TALES 

We  long  ago  recognized  the  remarkable  knowl- 
edge of  life  in  India  possessed  by  Mrs.  Flora  A. 
Steel.  Her  many  short  stories  and  the  novel 
called  "  The  Potter's  Thumb  "  abundantiy  proved 
this.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  learn 
that  her  new  novel,  OntheI*ace  of  the  Waters^  has 
at  once  attained  wide  popularity.  The  subject, 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  is  a  fascinating  one  in  many 
ways ;  the  authors  study  of  the  native  character 
and  of  race  and  religious  differences  is  unsur- 
passed. The  fatal  folly  which  led  blundering 
officials  to  do  that  which  must  be  taken  as  a  deep 
insult  by  Mohammedans  and  Brahminists  alike 
is  keenly  pointed  out,  as  well  as  the  military 
blundering  which  followed  the  first  outbreak. 
The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  chiefly  at  and  near 
Delhi,  and  the  interest  culminates  in  the  siege 
and  capture  of  the  city.  The  novel  is  strong  in 
its  plot,  in  its  characters,  and  in  its  grasp  on  a 
multiplicity  of  historical  facts.  It  is,  however, 
weak  in  one  point :  the  style  is  curiously  careless, 
clumsy,  and  sometimes  obscure ;  a  thorough  re- 
construction of  sentences  would  often  be  a  great 
improvement.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.) 

No  one  can  complain  that  Mr.  Anthony  Hope's 
Phroio  lacks  plot.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  us  to  have 
plot  enough  for  two  novels.  As  a  story  of  intrigue, 
excitement,  scheming,  and  fighting,  it  is  clever 
enough,  but  it  lacks  the  finer  touches  of  wit  and 
originality  that  made  **  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  " 


a  book  superior  to  most  of  the  class  just  de- 
scribed. Of  Mr.  Hope's  books,  '*The  Prisoner 
of  Zenda,"  parts  of  ''The  Heart  of  die  Prin- 
cess Osra,"  and  "The  Dolly  Dialogues"  seem 
to  us  to  have  certain  qualities  not  at  all  promi- 
nent in  such  books  as  "  Count  Antonio "  and 
"  Phroso."    (F.  A.  Stokes  Company.  New  York.) 

For  the  IVhite  Rose  of  Amo  is  a  stirring  and 
readable  tale  of  the  last  campaign  in  England  in 
behalf  of  the  Stuarts.  The  author  is  Mr.  Owen 
Rhoscomy],  a  Welshman  we  should  presume, 
who  has  found  in  Wales  some  extremely  interest- 
ing material  of  a  semi-historical  kind.  In  the 
preface  he  admits  that  he  does  not  know  why  the 
phrase  **  the  white  rose  of  Amo  **  should  have 
been  a  rallying-cry  for  the  Jacobites.  A  curious 
though  unimportant  question  is  involved.  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York.) Maria  Edge- 
worth's  Belinda^  cleveriy  illustrated,  has  been 
added  to  the  edition  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  novels 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

Mary  Lee  Stark,  the  author  of  The  first  Temp- 
tation (Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York),  has  written  the 
story  of  a  poor  boy  who  yielded  to  temptatioB,  and 
made  retribution.  His  victory  led  to  his  obtain- 
ing a  situation,  through  which  he  won  promotion. 

The  attempt  to  put  the  history  of  any  period 
or  any  movement  in  the  form  of  fiction  is  a  dan- 
gerous experiment,  unless  the  hard  facts  are  made 
to  lend  themselves  to  the  needs  of  the  story. 
Mrs.  Marshall,  in  A  Haunt  of  Ancient  Peace  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York),  tells  the  story 
of  Littie  Gidding,  tiie  community  or  settiement 
developed  under  Nicholas  Fenar,  the  friend  of 
Geoige  Herbert  and  Dr.  Donne,  called  the  "poet- 
preacher,  the  rector  of  Bemerton."  The  trials  of 
John  Davenport,  the  Puritan,  and  his  wife,  who 
hated  everything  the  Puritans  loved,  furnish  the 
thread  of  fiction  that  winds  itself  through  the 
book  without  holding  its  parts  together. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS 

The  Werner  Company  of  Chicago  send  us 
the  first  volume  of  a  New  Ame^can  Supplement 
to  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  which  latter 
work,  as  we  understand  it,  this  publishing  firm 
continues  to  sell  without  the  consent  and  against 
the  wish  of  its  original  editors  and  publishers, 
who  spent  three  or  four  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  preparation  of  the  great  work.  In  the  fu- 
ture, under  the  present  copyright  law,  such  per- 
fectly legal  appropriation  of  other  people's 
toil  and  expenditure  without  compensation  frill 
be  impossible.  The  supplement  now  prepared 
by  American  editors  aims  to  supply  the  recognised 
defects  of  the  <*  Britannica  "  as  a  general  woric  of 
reference  for  American  readers.  Many  of  the 
contributors  are  specialists  of  reputation.  Ameri- 
can biography,  geography,  an<f  invention  receive 
especial  attention.  Without  doubt  these  supple- 
mentary volumes  are  of  value  also  in  brinf^ng 
information  down  to  a  comparatively  late  date. 
A  series  of  cross-references  makes  it  easy  to  find 
in  the  main  work  many  tppics  which  are  there 
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treated  under  a  generic  head,  thos  doing  much 
to  obviate  the  criticism  often  made  that  the 
"  Briunnica  "is  rather  a  series  of  treatises  than  a 
convenient  leference-book.  The  illostrations  are 
crude,  and  would  much  better  have  been  omitted. 
^The  same  publishers  send  us  a  new  and  re- 
vised edition  of  Dr.  James  Baldwin's  Guide  to 
Systematic  Readings  in  the  Encyclof^dia  Britan- 
nica.  This  is  a  work  on  which  great  labor  was  ex- 
pended. Dr.  Baldwin's  idea  is  carried  out  thor- 
oughly and  with  high  intelligence.  As  a  single 
example,  take  the  subject  <*  Bankers  and  Bank- 
ing." Under  such  heads  as  Money,  Mints,  Six- 
teen to  One,  Banks,  Clearing-House,  Exchange, 
United  States  Currency,  Famous  Bankers  and 
FlnanderB  (we  note  that  Lyman  J.  Gage  and 
Hetty  Green  are  hicluded)  an  extensive  and  class- 
ified course  of  reading  in  the  Encyclopaedia  and 
its  Supplement  is  laid  down. 

EDUCATIONAL 

Composition-Rhetoric^  by  Professors  Fred  New- 
ton Scott  and  Joseph  Villieis  Denney  (AUyn  & 
Bacon,  Boston),  is  a  text-book  which  provides 
lor  a  closer  union  between  secondary  composition 
and  secondary  rhetoric,  for  a  more  systematic 
method  of  instruction  in  paragraph-writing,  and, 
above  aU,  which  indicates  that  a  composition  is 
not  a  dead  form,  but  the  living  product  of  an 
active,  creative  mind. 

The  University  of  tiie  Sute  of  New  York  has 
published  its  third  Annual  Report  of  the  Exam- 
inuHon  Department,  Some  years  ago  this  large 
department  was  separated  from  the  general  ad- 
ministrative work,  and  the  great  growth  in  the 
various  examinations  under  the  control  of  the 
RegenU  has  been  deariy  mariced.  The  report  has 
especial  importance  on  account  of  the  increased 
interest  in  profesnonal  and  technical  examina- 
tions. Whereas  a  few  years  ago  a  score  or  mere 
of  candidates  assembled  in  a  small  room  in  the 
metropolis,  there  are  now  from  1,000  to  1,500 
'  candidates  in  a  single  week.  The  director  of  the 
department*  Mr.  James  Russell  Parsons,  Jr.,  tells 
us  that,  though  the  use  of  academic  papers  is 
entirely  optional,  yet  it  is  growing  steadily,  and 
schools  even  in  small  villages  throughout  the 
State  are  seeking  to  obtain  admission  to  the  uni* 
Teisity  in  order  to  share  this  privilege.  Many 
States,  which  have  not  yet  followed  the  example 
of  New  York,  are  considering  the  advisability  of 
adopting  New  York's  preliminary  examinations 
lor  admission  to  the  study  of  law,  medicine,  vet- 
erinary medicine,  and  dentistry. 
*  In  Rich  and  Poor  Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet  has 
m*^  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  group  of  books 
which  nrigfat  be  classed  as  educational-philan- 
thropic. (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 
Miss  Jane  Addams  and  her  co-workers  of  Hull 
House,  Chicago,  led  the  way  in  **Hull  House 
Maps  and  Papers.**  Mrs.  Bosanquet  has  taken 
one  ol  the  seven  parishes  that  constitute  East 
London  as  her  subject.  She  presents  the  history 
ol  the  locality,  the  forces  that  brought  about  the 


gradual  changes  until  it  became  a  part  of  East 
London;  the  public  charities  of  this  parish,  * 
the  method  and  the  results  of  their  distribution ; 
the  people  of  the  parish,  their  standards  of  life 
and  their  home  surroundings ;  the  women  of  the 
parish,  both  the  dark  and  the  bright  side.  The 
book  is  a  close,  discriminating,  sympathetic  study, 
written,  not  to  prove  die  scientific  accuracy  of 
the  writer's  views  on  sociological  questions,  but 
to  help  the  student  and  the  worker  among  the 
self-respecting  as  well  as  the  suflFering  poor  to 
understand  the  life  they  have  not  lived.  The 
locaUty  described  U  English,  but  the  people 
present  the  same  problems  of  humanity,  both  in 
the  helped  and  the  helpers,  that  we  have.  The 
writer  states  the  foundation  of  her  theories  in 
the  preface :  "  I  maintain  that  if  you  can  make 
man  or  woman  more  honest,  sober,  and  efficient 
than  before,  he  will  not  only  be  more  likely  to  find 
an  opportunity  of  rendering  service  to  the  commu- 
nity (I.  e^  to  find  worit),  but  will  also,  by  his  higher 
range  of  wants,  increase  Uie  opportunities  of  other 
people  (i.  ^.,  increase  the  amount  of  remunerative 
employment).'*    The  book  is  hopeful  in  tone. 

NEW  EDITIONS 

To  the  Athenaeum  Press  Series  has  been  added 
Cariyle's  Sartor  Resartus^  edited  by  Professor 
Archibald  MacMechan.  The  introduction  is  an 
exceptionally  valuable  piece  of  work,  extending 
as  it  does  over  seventy  pages,  and  containing  a 
very  intelligent  and  careful  study  of  the  sources, 
the  character,  and  the  significance  of  "Sartor 

Resartus."    (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.) The  Last 

Essays  of  Elia,  by  Charies  Lamb,  fitiy  find  their 
place  in  the  Temple  Classics.    (The  Macmillan 

Company,  New  York.) Kate  Milner  Rabb's 

National  Epics  contains  brief  descriptions  of,  with 
characteristic  selections  from,  all  the  great  epics, 
beginning  with  the  Hindu  "  Ramayana  '*  and 
ending  with  **  Paradise  Regained.*'  Between 
these  two  chronological  extremes  one  finds  the 
"Iliad,**  the  "Odyssey,"  die  "  Kalevala,"  the 
••iEneid,"  the  "Beowulf,**  the  "Nibelungen 
Ued,**  the  "  Song  of  Roland,"  the  Persian  "  Epic 
of  Kings."  the  Story  of  the  "  Cid,"  Uie  "  Divine 
Comedy,"  "  Oriando  Furioso,**  the  "  Luciad,*'  and 
"  Jerusalem  Delivered."  The  editor's  method  in 
this  volume  is  to  present  a  very  brief  description 
of  the  epic  which  she  is  treating,  with  a  bibliog- 
raphy and  criticism  upon  it,  an  account  of  stand- 
ard translations,  together  with  the  story  of  the 
e|MC,  concluding  with  appropriate  selections. 
(A.  C.  McClurg  &  Con  Chicago.) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  bound  volume  of  Garden  and  f*orest  for 
1896  embodies  a  great  mass  of  valuable  and  read- 
able information  on  the  subjects  indicated  by  the 
periodical's  title.  While  Americans  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  take  an  interest  in  gardening  such  as  is  felt 
by  the  average  wealthy  Englishman,  they  are 
slowly  awakening  to  the  aesthetic  possibilities  of 
floriculture,  as  well  as  to  the  practical  necessity 
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of  a  more  enlightened  conservation  of  our  forests ; 
and  in  promoting  this  educative  work  *'  Garden 
and  Forest "  ramks  with  the  higher  grade  of 
foreign  periodicals  devoted  to  the  same  objects, 
while  cultivating  a  more  popular  spirit.  (Garden 
and  Forest  Publishing  Company,  New  York.) 

As  time  goes  on,  there  seems  to  be  no  lack  of 
interest  in  h3rpnotism,  automatism,  and  related 
phenomena.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  therefore,  that 
Dr.  Osgood  Mason's  Telepathy  and  the  Sublim- 
inal Self  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York)  will 
have  many  readers.  Certainly  we  want  to  know 
whether  thought-transference  is  a  fact  or  a 
delusion.  Dr.  Mason  states  his  problems  fairly, 
and  the  book  is  a  not  inconsiderable  contribu- 
tion to  psychical  research. 

Literary  Notes 

— Mrs.  Wiggings  "  Marm  Lisa  "  has  had  a  great 
success.  It  is  already  in  its  eighteenth  thousand, 
and  bids  fair  to  rival  the  author's  other  books  in 
popularity. 

— Messrs.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  announce  the 
second  edition  of  "The  Bible  as  Literature;" 
most  of  the  chapters  of  this  book  originally 
appeared  in  The  Outlook. 

— Dr.  Watson's  ("  Ian  Maclaren's  ")  stones  are 
now  being  translated  into  French,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  how  they  look  in  that  garb. 
Some  of  the  tales  are  to  be  printed  in  the  "  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes." 

— Mr.  John  Kendrick  Bangs  has  written  a 
sequel  to  bis  "  House-Boat  on  the  Styx."  The 
new  story  is  called  *'  The  Pursuit  of  the  House- 
Boat."  It  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Peter  Newell,  and 
is  being  published  in  "  Harper's  Weekly." 

— The  series  of  articles  on  "  The  Prophets  of 
the  Christian  Faith"  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  as  they  appeared  in  The  Outlook  during 
1895  have  not  only  been  published  in  book  form 
with  the  same  title  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
in  this  country,  but  have  now  appeared  in  Eng- 
land, by  arrangement  with  The  Outlook,  in  a  hand- 
some volume  issued  by  Messrs.  James  Clarke  & 
Co ,  of  London. 

— M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiire,  who  is  about 
coming  to  America  to  deliver  the  Lawrence  Turn- 
bull  lectures  on  poetry  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  is  to  be  accompanied  on  his  trip  not 
only  by  Madame  Brunetiire,  but  also  by  Madame 
Blanc,  better  known  as  "Th^rise  Bentzon." 
M.  Brunetiire  has  just  published  an  introduction 
to  the  French  translation  of  Mr.  Balfour*s  "  Foun- 
dations of  BeUef." 

— During  the  visit  to  Paris  of  the  Czar  and  Czar- 
ina of  Russia,  M.  de  H^r^dia  wrote  some  eulogis- 
tic verses  in  their  honor.  Their  Russian  majesties 
were  highly  pleased,  and  said  so.  Acting  on 
this,  M.  de  H^r^dia  recently  sent  a  collection  of 
his  books  of  poems  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  it  was 
promptly  stopped  at  the  frontier,  and  the  surprised 


poet  received  it  again  marked,  "  To  be  returned ; 
prohibited."  It  is  expected  that  the  act  of  the 
censor  at  the  Russian  frontier  will  be  corrected 
by  his  superiors.  Meanwhile  people  are  saying 
that  it  is  possible  to  be  more  royalist  than  the  king. 
— The  first  of  a  new  series  of  annual  volumes 
on  politics  is  now  being  published  in  England. 
The  department  called  "General  Retrospect  of 
the  Year"  is  written  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill,  a 
Conservative,  Mr.  H.  W.  Massingham.  a  Liberal 
(and  the  editor  of  the  London  "Daily  Chron- 
icle "),  and  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  a  Socialist. 
Other  sections  will  be  "  Foreign  Politics,"  by  Mr. 
G.  W.  Steevens,  "  The  Navy,"  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Wilson,  "  The  Army,"  by  Captain  F.  N.  Maude, 
and  "  London,"  by  Mr.  Robert  Donald  (the  editor 
of  "  London  ").  Americans  will  take  a  peculiar 
interest  in  the  first  volume  of  this  annual,  since 
the  department  called  "  The  United  States  "  is 
written  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  the  editor  of  the 
American  "  Review  of  Reviews." 

Books  Received 

For  week  ending  February  j 

ALLYN  k  BACON,  BOSTON 

Scott.  Fred.  W..  and    J.    V.  Denney.    Compositioii- 
Rhetoric    $1 

AMERICAN  BOOK  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Guerber,  H.  A.    The  Story  of  the  Chosen   People. 
60cts. 

THE  CENTURY  CO..  NEW  YORK 

In  Excelsis.    (Hymns  with  Tunes  for  Christian  Wor- 
ship.)   $1.35. 

CHRISTIAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS 

Lhamon,  W.  J.,  M.A.    Studies  in  Acts. 

E.  p.  DUTTON  k  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Brooks,  Rt.  Rev.  PhilUps,  D.D.    The  More  Abundant 

Life.    (Lenten  Readings.)    $1.25. 
The  Dally  Round  for  Lent.    50  cts. 

EATON  k  MAINS,  NEW  YORK 

Stark,  Mary  Lee.    The  First  Temptation. 

THE  GARDEN  k  FOREST  PUBLISHING  CO., 
NEW  YORK 

Garden  and  Forest.    Vol.  IX.    January  to  December, 
1896.    Conducted  by  Charles  S.  Sarfcent 

GINN  k  CO.,  BOSTON 

Carlyle.  Thomas.    Sartor  Resartus.    Edited  by  Archi- 
bald MacMechan. 

HEADLEY  BROS.,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 

Faithful  unto  Death,    (btory  of  Life  of  William  and 
Lucy  S.  Johnson.)    Edited  by  P.  Doncaster.  5s.6d. 

HENRY  HOLT  k  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Gavard,  Charles.    A  Dipk>mat  in  London.    1871-1877. 

Translated.    $1.25. 
Mason,  R.  Osgood,  M.D.    Telepathy  and  Subliminal 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  k  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Lanff,  Andrew.    Pickle  the  Spy ;  or,  The  Incognito  of 


For  the   White   Rose  of  Amo. 


Prince  Charles.    «5. 
Rhoscomyl,  Owen.    Fo: 
11.25. 

THE  MACMILLAN  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Bosanquet,  Mrs.  Bernard.    Rich  and  Poor.    tl.SOi. 
Lamb,  Charles.    The  Last  Essays  of  Elia.    50  cts. 
Marshall,  Emma.    A  Haunt  of  Ancient  Peace.    |L50l 
Edgeworth,  Maria.    Belinda.  J|i.5a 
Steel,  Flora  Annie.    On  the  Face  of  the  Waters:  A 
Tale  of  the  Mutiny.    $1.50. 

A.  C.  M'CLURG  k  CO.,  CHICAGO 

Rabb,  Kate  MUner.    National  Epics.    $1.50. 

REVIEW  k  HERALD  PUBLISHING  CO.,  BATTLE 
CREEK,  MICH. 

Jones,  Alonzo  Tr^vier.    The  Empires  of  the  Bible, 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Hope,  Anthony.    Phroso.    $1.50. 

THE  WERNER  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Encyclopedia  Britannlca,  New  American  Supplement. 
Edited  by  D.  O.  Kellogg,  D.D.  In  Five  Vulumes. 
VoL  I. 

Baldwin.  James.  Ph.D.  A  Guide  to  Systematic  Read- 
ings in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
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ReY.  WiUiam  Kincaid,  D.D. 
The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society, 
as  well  as  the  churches  at  large,  has  suffered  £ 
severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Kincaud,  who  for 
many  years  had  been  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Society  mentioned.  His  career  of  service  had 
been  an  honorable  and  Useful  one.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Oberlin  College,  held  pastorates  at 
Rushville,  Oswego,  and  Spencerport,  N.  Y.,  in 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  where  for  many  years  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  and  in  Kansas. 
For  three  or  four  years  he  was  District  Secretary 
of  the  American  Board  in  New  York.  His  train- 
ing and  rare  executive  ability  especially  fitted  him 
for  the  service  to  which  he  was  called  in  connection 
with  Home  Missions,  and  few  men  in  recent  years 
have  performed  a  better  service  in  that  cause. 
Dr.  Kincaid  was  one  of  the  most  stalwart  men, 
physically,  who  ever  entered  the  doors  of  the 
Bible  House  in  New  York,  but  an  insidious  dis- 
ease did  its  work,  and  in  the  prime  of  his  splendid 
manhood  he  has  been  taken  away.  As  a  pastor 
and  an  executive  officer,  and  still  more  in  his 
home  and  the  society  of  his  friends,  he  was 
esteemed  and  honored  as  a  gracious  and  genial 
gentleman,  an  earnest  preacher,  and  a  warm- 
hearted and  loyal  friend.  His  sickness  was  long- 
continued  and  painful,  but  his  faith  was  serene 
and  beautiful.  The  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Monday  afternoon,  February  15,  in  the  Clinton 
Avenue  Con^regaiional  Church  in  Brooklyn,  of 
which  he  was  a  member. 

Is  Acqiracy  Worth  WhUe? 
In  a  spirit  which  we  do  not  wish  to  characterize, 
the  "  Interior,"  of  Chicago,  has  commented  on 
articles  published  by  the  senior  editor  of  this 
paper.  How  a  man  of  so  much  insight  as  the 
editor  of  the  **  Interior  "  can  find  in  these  articles 
all  that  he  imagines  he  finds  is  a  mystery.  But 
we  pass  that  question  to  ask  whether  accuracy  in 
statement  is  ever  of  any  importance.  In  the 
"  Interior  "  of  February  4  we  read  the  following : 
"  The  Congregational  Ministers*  Meeting  in  New 
York  City,  when  its  members  received  their  copies 
of  the  *  Interior,'  at  once  took  action,  and  by  a 
neariy  unanimous  vote  repudiated  the  teachings 
of  Dr.  Abbott.'*  Let  us  analyze  this  statement. 
The  Congregational  ministers  of  New  York  never 
took  action  concerning  the  teachings  of  Dr. 
Abbott.  The  subject  was  never  mentioned  in 
the  Ministers'  Meeting  of  that  city.  The  action 
to  which  we  suppose  the  editor  refers  was  that 
taken  at  a  meeting  held  in  Brooklyn  of  an  asso- 
ciation of  Congregational  ministers — an  associa- 
tion which  does  not  include  all  the  Congrega- 
tional pastors  of  the  two  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.  The  meeting  was  not  a  full  one,  and 
there  were  a  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  nega- 


tive. Moreover,  the  action  was  not  based  on  any- 
thing which  appeared  in  the  **  Interior,"  but  on  a 
garbled  and  false  report  which  appeared  in  a 
local  daily  paper,  and  concerned,  not  the  articles 
in  The  Outlook  on  "  The  Theology  of  an  Evolu- 
tionist," but  a  series  of  sermons  which  Dr,  Abbott 
has  been  preaching  in  Plymouth  pulpit  on  Bib- 
lical Criticism.  When  the  facts  came  out,  one 
of  those  ministers?  Dr.  Behrends,  without  retract- 
ing his  dissent  from  some  of  Dr.  Abbott's  opin- 
ions, wrote,  in  a  manly  way,  an  apology,  which 
was  printed  in  a  Brooklyn  paper.  When  the 
statement  in  the  "  Interior "  is  analyzed,  how 
much  truth  does  it  contain  ?  We  are  accustomed 
to  such  inaccuracies  in  secular  papers  in  political 
campaigns,  but  are  they  altogether  worthy  of  a 
Christian  newspaper  ? 

Mr.  Moody's  Birthday 
On  February  6  Mr.  Dwight  L.  Moody  reached 
the  age  of  sixty.  When  his  work  as  an  evangel- 
ist is  considered,  and  the  many  years  in  which  he 
has  been  prominently  before  the  public  are  re- 
membered, it  will  probably  surprbe  many  to  be 
told  that  he  is  but  sixty  years  of  age.  The  birth- 
day was  passed  by  the  evangelist  quietly  at  his 
home  in  North  field.  It  had  long  been  the  desire 
of  his  friends  to  celebrate  this  anniversary  with 
some  substantial  present  which  should  express 
their  appreciation  ot  the  man  and  his  work.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  secure  funds  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  chapel  at  Mount  Hermon.  Dr.  F.  B. 
Meyer  undertook  to  rai^e  a  subscription  in  Great 
Britain,  while  other  friends  undertook  the  same 
task  in  this  country.  |30,000  was  secured,  of  which 
$13,000  was  raised  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  also 
hoped  that  the  debt  of  $10,000  upon  the  audi- 
torium erected  at  Northfield  three  years  ago  may 
be  raised  during  the  ptesent  year.  Few  men 
bind  others  to  them  with  bonds  so  strong  as  Mr. 
Moody.  His  very  honesty  and  earnestness  con- 
tribute to  his  power.  Such  brusqueness  in  others 
might  lepel ;  in  him  it  attracts.  His  work  has 
been  immense,  not  only  as  an  evangelist,  but  as 
the  founder  of  great  schools,  and  as  a  promoter 
of  works  of  practical  philanthropy.  His  iriends 
have  done  well  thus  to  honor  him.  He  has  well 
served  his  generation.  No  man  in  the  English- 
speaking  worid  attracts  larger  audiences.  May 
his  bow  abide  in  strength  for  yet  many  years  I 
Those  who  often  differ  with  him  congratulate  him 
on  this  anniversary  as  heartily  as  those  who  are 
nearer  to  him.  Such  men  are  all  too  few.  They 
prove  that  inspiration  did  not  belong  alone  to  the 
past,  but  that  it  is  a  vital  fact  in  our  days. 

The  Broadway  Tabernacle 
Although  it  has  been  long  without  a  pastor, 
the    Vcar-Book  of   ^gi^Jp^fl^airWate+f«lc. 
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which  has  just  been  issued,  shows  that  that 
church  is  in  a  vigorous  and  prosperous  condition. 
It  suffers,  as  all  churches  do  suffer,  in  the  absence 
of  a  regular  ministry,  but  it  is  fortunate  in  having 
as  its  assistant  pastor  a  man  of  rare  tact  and  fit- 
ness for  the  position.  The  rolls  of  the  church 
have  been  carefully  piuned,  and  the  present 
membership  is  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty. 
A  large  number  of  members  followed  Dr.  Stim- 
son  in  the  formation  of  the  Manhattan  Church. 
Bethany  Church,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, situated  in  Tenth  Avenue,  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  of  what  may  be  called  mission 
churches.  The  Tabernacle  has  been  greatly  be- 
reaved during  the  past  year  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Austin  Abbott,  who  was  long  one  of  its  most 
honored  deacons,  and  whose  death  is  appropri- 
ately recognized  by  resolutions  recorded  in  the 
book.  The  benevolent  contributions  of  the  year 
amounted  to  over  $26,000.  The  Year-Book  con- 
tains reports  of  the  Society  for  Women's  Work, 
of  the  Sunday-school,  the  Chinese  Sunday- 
schools,  of  the  Bethany  Church,  and  numerous 
other  organizations.  It  also  contains  a  paper 
read  by  Dr.  Stimson  before  his  resignation,  his 
letter  of  resignation,  and  the  paper  adopted  by 
the  trustees  and  deacons  in  reply.  Although  a 
down-town  church,  the  location  of  the  Tabernacle 
is  peculiarly  central.  If  its  record  is  so  favorable 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  past  year,  there 
need  be  no  discouragement  on  the  part  of  those 
connected  with  its  management  as  they  face  the 
future.  It  ought  to  be,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
the  most  distinctly  representative  of  the  Congre- 
gational churches  in  the  country.  Its  history  is 
an  inspiration,  and  its  future,  we  believe,  will 
still  be  worthy  of  its  noble  past. 

The  Policy  of  Union  Seminary 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  held  on  Tuesday,  February  9, 
Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  was  unanimously 
elected  to  succeed  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Hastings  as 
President  of  that  institution.  After  the  election 
of  Dr.  Hall  Dr.  Hastings  referred  to  the  policy 
of  the  Seminary  in  the  past  and  in  the  future.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  he  spoke  as  follows  : 

If  those  who  oppose  us  think  that  they  are  going  to 
gain  anything  against  the  independent  feeling  of  this 
Seminary  by  the  selection  of  Dr.  Hall,  they  wiU  be  mis- 
taken. Dr.  Hall  has  been  with  me  all  through  these 
years  of  conflict  and  trial,  and  I  know  that  he  has  stood 
Hke  a  rock.  If  there  is  anything  that  I  hate,  it  is  a  cow- 
ard, especially  an  ecclesiastical  coward.  I  like  to  see 
men  take  a  manly  stand,  and  I  think  that  people  wiU 
see  that  I  have  been  nothing  to  what  Dr.  Hall  will  be  in 
facing  all  enemies,  whether  it  be  a  session,  presbytery, 
or  even  a  General  Assembly.  The  Church  will  find  that 
we  are  all  right.  They  have  got  to  keep  their  hands  off, 
however.  Union  Theological  Seminary  means  to  govern 
itself  in  spite  of  any  presbytery  or  General  Assembly." 

In  reply,  Dr.  Hall  said  that  he  could  say  Amen 
to  all  that  Dr.  Hastings  had  said.  He  affirmed 
that  he  should  not  undertake  his  office  in  any 
belligerent  spirit  toward  any  individual  or  any 
body  of  individuals,  and  that  the  policy  of  the 


institution  would  be  a  pea^e-loving  and  peace- 
seeking  one.  He  said :  *<  We  do  not  attack  or 
disparage  other  persons  reaching  conclusions 
different  from  our  own  in  matters  of  doctrine  or 
life;  but  what  we  shall  welcome  is  a  similar 
manifestation  of  Christian  courtesy  on  the  part 
of  brethren  in  the  Church  everywhere." 

Dr.  Meyer's  Meetings 
The  Outlook  has  already  welcomed  Dr.  Meyer, 
and  given  to  its  readers  some  account  of  his 
work  on  the  other  side.  The  meetings  which  he 
is  holding  in  New  York  and  Boston  have  been 
thronged.  Carnegie  Hall  has  been  packed  to  its 
utmost  capacity  by  interested  crowds  who  have 
hung  upon  the  words  of  the  English  preacher. 
He  is  unquestionably  a  man  of  great  power.  He 
has  not  the  versatility  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  but  at  times 
is  perhaps  quite  as  impressive.  Mr.  Spurgeon*s 
sermons  were  illuminated  by  a  sometimes  splen- 
did imagination,  and  not  seldom  made  bright  with 
the  play  of  a  really  brilliant  wit.  Dr.  Meyer  is 
more  solemn,  although  always  sweet,  spiritual, 
and  profoundly  in  earnest.  His  work  in  New 
York  has  made  a  deep  impression,  and  will  be 
long  remembered. 

A  Discussion  in  Chicago 
Some  time  since  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ives  Curtiss 
D.D.,  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
made  reference  to  certain  of  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah,  questioning  their  Messianic  character. 
He  was  instantly  and  vigorously  called  to  ac- 
count by  the  editor  of  the  "  Interior.*'  This  led 
to  a  discussion  in  the  columns  of  that  pa^r  be- 
tween the  editor  and  Professor  Curtiss.  The 
position  of  Professor  Curtiss  was  that  of  a  con- 
servative Higher  Critic ;  that  of  the  editor,  of  a 
plain  man  who  studies  his  E!nglish  Bible  and 
draws  hus  conclusions  from  it.  The  discussion 
ran  through  several  issues  of  the  paper,  and  was 
conducted  with  rare  courtesy  on  both  sides. 
Such  controversies  usually  end  where  they  begin, 
and  this  was  no  exception.  And  yet  it  was  not 
without  value.  Professor  Curtiss  is  a  man  whom 
every  one  recognizes  as  in  the  forefront  of  mod- 
em scholars ;  a  man  who  is  also  constantly  en- 
gaged in  earnest  and  extended  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  the  moral  and  religious  condition 
of  the  city  in  which  he  lives.  With  great  clear- 
ness and  power  he  stated  the  view  of  modem 
scholarship  in  regard  to  the  questions  at  issue  in 
the  discussion  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  espe- 
cially the  Messianic  prophecies.  He  claimed 
and  proved  that  the  best  friends  of  Biblical 
scholarship  are  those  who  approach  it  in  a  rever- 
ent spirit,  and  do  not  blink  the  difficulties  which 
are  presented.  He  denied  that  he  and  those 
who  think  with  him  eliminate  the  supernatural, 
and  insisted  that  scholarship  has  made  a  firmer 
foundation  for  the  faith  of  all  thinking  Christians 
than  they  had  before  possessed.  Professor  Cur- 
tiss has  performed  many  eminent  services  for 
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Christian  truth,  but  has  written  nothing  better 
than  these  articles  in  the  <*  Interior,'*  which 
cleariy,  forcibly,  and  convincingly  justify  the 
position  of  the  reverent  yet  conservative  scholars 
of  our  time,  who  by  the  path  of  criticism  are 
finding  a  way  for  themselves  and  for  others  to  a 
more  intelligent  and  inspiring  faith  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures. 

Mr.  Moody's  Need 
Mr.  Moody's  seminary  at  East  Northfield  needs 
no  commendation.  It  has  all  it  desires.  What 
it  needs  is  sustentation.  The  sum  paid  by  each 
pupil  for  tuirion  and  board  is  $100  yearly.  To 
cover  cost  another  $100  is  required.  Three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  pupils  are  enrolled  this  term. 
The  shortage  to  be  made  up  is  therefore  large. 
**  Hard  times  "  render  it  at  present  unusually  diffi- 
cult to  make  this  up.  Mr.  Moody  has  appealed 
to  us  to  second  his  efforts  for  this,  and  we  cor- 
dially respond.  Five  dollars  constitutes  the  donor 
a  Sustaining  Member  for  one  year.  Such  contri- 
butions may  be  sent  direct  to  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody, 
East  Northfield,  Mass.  The  pupils  there  are 
young  women,  who,  but  for  Mr.  Moody's  endeav- 
ors, would  lack  the  means  for  a  Christian  educa- 
tion. Among  the  latest  who  have  become  his 
beneficiaries  is  an  Armenian  refugee,  of  whom  we 
personally  know.  A  teacher  in  the  Girls'  Col- 
lege sustained  in  Constantinople  by  Americans, 
she  was  offered  asylum  in  the  College  during  the 
nia8.^cre  last  summer.  This  she  declined,  saying, 
'*  If  my  people  perish,  I  will  die  with  them ;  if 
they  live,  I  will  live  with  them."  Six  days  and 
nights  she  awaited,  sleepless,  the  threatened 
butchery.  At  last,  with  her  relatives,  she  escaped 
to  a  British  ship,  abandoning  their  house  and  all 
its  contents.  Having  been  aided  to  America, 
she  is  studying  at  Northfield  in  the  hope  of  a 
return  in  a  safer  time  to  teach  her  countrywomen. 
From  Northfield  some  three  hundred  missionaries, 
evangelists,  and  teachers  have  already  gone  forth. 
We  commend  this  as  one  of  the  worthiest  char- 
ities known  to  us. 

The  New  Porch  at  Trinity  Church,  Boston 
Perhaps  the  most  elaborate  piece  of  outside 
ecclesiastical  carving  in  the  country  is  the  new 
porch  now  being  executed  at  Trinity  Church, 
Boston.  The  decorations  are  illustrative  of  the 
chief  characters  in  Jewish  and  Christian  history. 
The  first  of  the  large  stones  represents  Abraham, 
who  goes  forth  from  his  own  country  to  found  the 
people  of  Israel.  The  second  represents  Moses, 
who  consolidates  the  people  into  a  nation.  The 
third  represents  Isaiah,  who  prophesies  the  com- 
ing of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  Then  follow  the 
four  Evangelists.  The  eighth  figure  represents 
St.  Paul,  the  ninth  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  subject  for  the  tenth  is  still  to  be  chosen. 
On  either  side  of  the  central  arch  the  mother  of 
our  Lord,  Saints  Elizabeth  and  Anne,  Mary, 
Martha,  and  Mary  Magdelene,  are  to  be  repre- 


sented. The  frieze  will  tell  the  story  of  the  chief 
events  connected  with  the  lives  of  the  persons 
chosen  as  subjects  for  the  large  stones.  For  in- 
stance, between  the  figures  of  Abraham  and 
Moses  will  be  carved  pictures  of  the  patriarch 
going  out  from  his  native  country,  of  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  the  giving  of  the  Law. 
The  story  of  our  Lord  is  to  be  described  as 
follows:  The  first  group  includes  the  Nativity 
and  the  visit  of  the  Magi ;  the  "second  group, 
Christ  in  the  Temple  with  the  doctors ;  the  third 
group,  the  Baptism  of  Christ  and  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount ;  the  fourth  group,  the  Prodigal  Son 
and  the  healing  of  Blind  Bartimeus;  the  fifth 
group,  the  Last  Supper;  the  sixth  group,  the 
Crucifixion  and  the  Appearance  of  Jesus  to  his 
Disciples. 

Disciple  and  Congregational  Conference 
On  Monday,  February  8,  an  all-day  Conference 
of  the  Congregational  and  Disciple  preachers  of 
St.  Louis  was  held  at  the  Central  Christian 
Church  in  that  city.  It  was  a  meeting  of  unusual 
significance,  and  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing their  agreements  and  disagreements  in  a 
frank  and  friendly  spirit.  Such  a  spectacle  is 
one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times,  and  is,  we 
trust,  but  the  beginning  of  a  broader  and  stronger 
fraternity  between  these  two  important  religious 
bodies.  The  forenoon  was  occupied  chiefly  in 
hearing  two  able  papers,  one  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bumham,  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Congregational 
Church,  on  Congregational  Church  Government ; 
the  other  was  read  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Garrison,  editor 
of  the  **  Christian  Evangelist,"  on  the  Origin  and 
History  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  Dr.  Bum- 
ham's  paper  gave  an  epitome  of  the  history  of 
that  great  struggle  for  religious  liberty  which 
began  with  the  preaching  of  Johu  Wickliff  and 
resulted  in  Puritanism  as  it  appeared  on  New 
England  soil.  He  also  traced  the  development 
of  the  Congregational  form  of  government  in  the 
New  Worid,  and  pointed  out  the  marvelous  edu- 
cational and  missionary  interest  developed  under 
this  tree  of  religious  liberty  in  a  congenial  clime. 
It  was  a  paper  of  fine  ability  and  sweet  spirit. 
Dr.  Garrison's  paper  was  perhaps  as  complete 
and  concise  a  statement  of  who  the  Disciples  are, 
what  they  believe,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
they  labor,  as  has  yet  been  made.  It  was 
strongly  doctrinal,  while  the  first  was  chiefly  his- 
torical. The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  a 
free  and  full  discussion  of  the  two  papere,  in 
which  many  preachers  took  part.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Hopkins,  one  of  those  taking  part  in  the  discus- 
sion, commenting  on  the  Conference,  said: 
*<The  development  of  the  fact  that  the  two 
bodies  are  in  a  certain  strong  and  similar  way 
American  institutions,  each  imbued  alike  with 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  each  grounded  on  the 
Bible  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  under 
Christ  as  the  true  head  of  the  Church,  made  all 
present  feel   that  we  were  much    nearer  akin 
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than  we  knew,  and  that  henceforth  we  could 
better  reciprocate  each  other  s  wants  and  rejoice 
in  each  other's  successes."  So  profitable,  in- 
deed, was  this  session  that  the  committee  was  in- 
structed to  provide  for  a  similar  meeting  in  the 
near  future.  The  belief  and  hope  that  the  Dis- 
ciples and  Congregationalists  would  one  day 
unite  was  frequently  and  strongly  expressed. 

Notes 

It  is  proposed  to  open  a  mountain  retreat  for  health 
and  rest  in  the  North  Carolina  mountains  not  tar  from 
Asheville.  A  large  tract  of  land  has  been  secured  in  a 
beautiful  and  healthful  locality.  A  resort  modeled 
something  after  Ocean  Grove  will  be  laid  out.  Religious 
and  educational  assemblies  will  be  held  there  from  time 
to  time.  Its  projectors  have  great  faith  in  the  success  of 
their  enterprise. 

The  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
York,  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Thompson,  D.D.,  pastor,  has  voted 
to  sell  its  present  edifice  at  Madison  Avenue  and  Fifty- 
third  Street  and  move  further  up  town.  This  church, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  New  York,  was  built  during 
the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Robinson,  D.D., 
and,    we  believe,  largely  by  his  generosity.    It  was 


reported  at  the  time  that  Dr.  Robinson  gave  not  far 
from  175,000  toward  the  enterprise. 

The  Rutgers  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York  has 
voted  to  call  the  Rev.  Samuel  McComb,  late  of  Belfast, 
Ireland.  Mr.  McComb  is  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
and  is  represented  as  having  had  a  brilliant  career  as  a 
student  in  the  universities  where  he  studied  in  Ireland. 
Dr.  Booth  expresses  his  confidence  that  he  will  not  be 
long  in  adjusting  himself  to  the  conditions  of  American 
life. 

Berea  College  is  rapidly  taking  possession  of  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  Kentucky  and  surrounding  States.  The 
number  of  students  from  the  North  is  steadily  increasing. 
Last  summer  a  **  university  extension  "  work  was  done 
among  the  people  of  the  mountains,  in  the  way  of  lec- 
tures upon  the  duties  of  school  trustees,  settlement  of 
quarrels  without  bloodshed,  etc  One  result  has  been  a 
large  influx  of  students  from  the  mountains,  mostly 
young  people  who  have  just  taught  five-months  summer 
schools.  (There  are  no  winter  schoob  in  the  moun 
tains.)  One  boy  came  on  foot  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles!  To  provide  for  this  sudden  increase  of 
students  it  has  been  necessary  to  erect  a  cheap  new 
dormitory  for  young  men,  on  the  English  plan,  with 
large  common  sleeping-room.  Professor  Gieenougfa,  of 
Westfield,  Mass.,  is  teaching  some  of  the  extra  classes 
in  the  Normal  Department 
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What  is  Onhodoxy? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

The  two  references  in  this  week's  Outlook 
(pages  514  and  488)  to  a  motion,  made  by  me,  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  last  week,  calling  in 
question  the  teaching  of  two  books  by  Dr.  Charles 
Ct4thbert  Hall,  constrain  me  to  ask  the  courtesy 
of  your  colunms  in  order  to  suggest  to  you  and 
your  readers  the  following  considerations : 

1.  The  Westminster  Standards  constitute  the 
standard  by  which,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
every  minister's  public  teaching  is  to  be  judged. 
The  Confession  of  Faith  is  not,  indeed,  held  by 
us  to  be  inerrant,  and  on  a  par,  therefore,  with 
inspired  Scripture,  but  is  *'  received  and  adopted  " 
by  every  minister  at  his  ordination  "  as  contain- 
ing the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures."  While  strictly  subordinate  to  the 
Scriptures,  therefore,  it  expresses  what,  according 
to  Presbyterian  conceptions,  these  Scriptures  do 
principally  teach.  Any  man,  or  any  book,  con- 
forming to  that  standard  is  orthodox,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term.  Want  of  conformity 
to  this  type  and  norm  of  doctrine  is  heterodoxy — 
which  may  thus  be  greater  or  less  in  degree.  We 
recognize  fully  the  right  of  other  Churches  to 
apply  a  different  standard,  judged  by  which  we 
ourselves  may  be  more  or  less  unorthodox ;  and, 
still  further,  that  there  is  a  broader  standard  by 
which  one  might  be  an  orthodox  Protestant  (as 
distinguished  from  Roman  Catholic  onhodoxy), 
yet  not  be  "  sound  "  by  the  Westminster  Stand- 
ards. 

2.  Every  minister  is  further  bound  by  solemn 
ordination  engagements  zealously  to  maintain  the 
purity  and  peace  of  the  Church.    This  has  been 


commonly  understood  to  include,  inter  alia^ 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Presbytery,  in  a 
proper  nianner  and  spirit,  any  teaching  by  any 
minister  which  seriously  opposes  or  undermines 
'*the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures." 

The  Presbytery  is  given  power  "  to  judge  min- 
isters," and,  as  well,  "to  condemn  erroneous 
opinions,  which  injure  the  purity  or  peace  of  the 
Church,"  and  cannot,  without  abdicating  its  own 
functions,  ignore  continuous  attempts  to  spread 
teachings  which  it  judges  to  be  false.  It  appears 
to  me,  therefore,  somewhat  unjust  for  your  edito- 
rial to  stigmatize  me  as  a  "  self-appointed  defender 
of  the  faith."  Every  Presbyterian  minister  is, 
ipso  /actOf  a  sworn  defender  of  the  faith,  as  thus 
defined. 

3.  In  the  light  of  these  principles,  and  after 
first  privately  calling  the  atteniion  of  Dr.  Hall  to 
the  matters  objected  to,  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  Presbytery  to  the  two  books,  especially  the 
first,  "  Does  (jod  Send  Trouble  ?"  not  calling.him 
a  "  heretic  "  or  alleging  that  he  taught  "  heresy," 
or  even  that  he  was  unorthodox,  but  avoiding  all 
epithets,  and  alleging  that  his  books  appeared  to 
me,  while  excellent  in  many  ways,  and  filled  with 
the  earnest  and  devout  spirit  for  which  he  is 
known,  still  to  contain  much  that  is  clearly  at 
variance  (1)  with  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  (2) 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  especially  presenting 
a  view  of  God*s  Providence  wholly  unscriptural 
and  un-Confessional.  To  this  I  may  now  add 
that  Dr.  Hall's  view  of  God's  relation  to  oar 
troubles  is  as  clearly  opposed  to  the  common  and 
general  belief  and  hope,  held  and  cherished  by 
the  great  mass  of  believing  people  in  all  ages,  so 
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that  it  could  not  be  called  "  orthodox/*  judged 
by  the  broadest  standard — i .  /.,  the  consensus  of 
universal  Christendom — any  more  than  by  the 
Westminster  Standards.  The  proof  of  this  can 
be  gained  only  from  a  candid  and  thorough  ex- 
amination of  these  works,  which  I  cannot  attempt 
now.  Perhaps  I  may  refer  you  to  your  own  edi- 
torial in  The  Outlook  of  June  12, 1894  (on  the 
first  book),  in  which  you  say  that  **  a  theological 
theory  underlies  these  sermons,  and  is  indeed 
pretty  clearly  stated  in  them,''  with  which  "  we 
do  not  agree,"  and  you  add  immediately,  **tAe 
CaJvinism  whkh  he  critiches,**  This  judgment 
is  according  to  truth.  The  books  are  a  criticism, 
in  part,  and  a  sharply  hostile  criticism,  on  the 
certain  doctrines  of  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
That  Dr.  Hall's  honored  ns^e  and  now  increas- 
ing and  deserved  praise  b  in  all  the  churches 
does  not  excuse,  but  rather  ought  to  constrain  all 
who  love  and  honor  him  to  put  before  him  their 
unanimous  protest  against  these  views.  God 
forbid  that  I  should  detract  from  the  noble  fruits 
of  his  faithful  ministry  1  My  motion  in  Presby- 
tery aimed,  not  at  a  judicial  trial  of  the  man,  but 
at  the  milder  form  of  a  faithful  and  brotherly  testi- 
mony against  the  sad  errors  of  his  books.  The 
Presbytery,  to  which  I  am,  of  course,  entirely 
subject,  saw  fit  to  allow  no  discussion  of  my  pro- 
posal. 

4.  Dr.  Hall's  friends  may  well  object  to  your 
classifying  him  with  President  Harper  or  Dr. 
John  Watson.  His  recent  course  of  sermons  on 
the  Bible  show  how  bttle  he  has  in  conunon  with 
the  former.  Any  one  who  knows  Dr.  Hall,  and 
who  will  read  the  searching  critique  of  the  '*  Mind 
of  the  Master,"  by  an  Anglican  Bishop,  pub- 
lished in  the  February  '* Expositor"  (of  which 
Dr.  Hall  is  now  an  editor),  will  see  at  once  how 
far  apart  Dr.  Hall  and  Dr.  Watson  are.  The 
**  Bonnie  Brier-Bush  "  has  covered  a  multitude  of 
sins,  but  this  keen  review  leaves  them  no  cloak. 
As  for  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  let  us 
all  pray,  **  Give  peace  in  our  time."  But  it  would 
be  well  if  all  could  remember  the  admirable  prov- 
erb of  Emerson,  which  was  quoted  recently  on 
the  cover  of  The  Outlook :  **  There  can  be  no 
peace  but  by  the  triumph  of  principles."  The 
Presbyterian  Church  has  never  been  wont  to  cry 
peace  when  there  is  no  peace,  and  is  not  likely 
now  to  accept  any  so-called  peace,  which  com- 
promises her  witness  to  the  truths  of  God,  for 
wbkh  she  has  stood  these  centuries. 

(Rev.)  John  Fox. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Reading  for  the  Poor 

To  the  Ediiars  of  The  Outlook: 

I  am  making  an  effort  to  distribute  good  read- 
ing matter  to  the  poor  of  our  dty,  and  I  take  the 
liberty  of  soliciting  your  aid  On  Sunday  I  take 
a  wagon  and  go  to  the  homes  in  the  poorer  sec- 
tion, and  distribute  good  literature.    Their  sincere 


appreciation  has  more  than  repaid  for  the  trouble. 
What  I  need  are  about  5,000  pieces  each  Sunday, 
such  a!s  your  own  publication  and  other  good 
reading  matter,  children's  papers  and  picture 
cards,  magazines,  "  L? dies'  Home  Journals," 
"  Youth's  Companions,"  etc.  These  can  be  sent, 
express  prepaid,  to  my  address,  721  Peari  Street, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  William  C.  Finck. 

"  A  Fraud  " 
to  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

I  notice  in  January  9  issue  of  The  Outlook 
an  article  written  by  "  Dr."  J.  D.  Ballard,  of  Col- 
ony (this  county),  in  which  he  makes  an  appeal 
for  aid  for  nurse,  etc.,  for  the  Indians  of  the 
county.  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  inform  The  Outlook 
that  this  <*  Dr."  J.  D.  Ballard  is  an  impostor  and 
a  fraud.  He  is  the  same  person  who  at  various 
times  during  1893  wrote  The  Outlook  askmg  aid 
in  cash  and  books  for  the  Hardy  Library  Assoda 
tion  at  Cloud  Chief,  and  in  reply  to  the  published 
letters  he  received  a  large  number  of  books  and 
considerable  money,  all  of  which  was  appropriated 
to  his  own  use. 

Cloud  Chief  never  had  a  library,  and  the  fact 
that  he  solicited  aid  for  one  was  not  known  here 
at  the  rime,  and  was  made  public  by  the  **  lierald 
Sentinel,"  published  at  this  place  (see  clipping), 
in  1894. 

You  may  use  this,  if  you  see  fit,  over  my  sig- 
nature. R.  B.  Wblls,  Jr., 

Postmaster,  Cloud  Chief.  O.  T. 

Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Corrbspondbnts.— /f  h  seldom  PossthU 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt . 
Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  uiU. 
we  hoPe^  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising  from 
the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  limited 
space. 

Kindly  explain  why  Christ  should  he  spoken  of  as 
interceding  for  us.  Why  do  we  need  any  one  to  in- 
tercede for  us  with  our  Father,  who  showed  his  great 
love  by  giving  his  only  begotten  while  we  were  yet  sin 
ners?  H.  P.  M. 

Christ  prayed  with  and  for  his  disciples,  and 
told  them  he  should  continue  to  pray  for  them 
after  he  returned  to  God.  All  prayer  for  an- 
other is  intefcession.  Jesus  tells  us  not  to  think 
of  this  as  though  God  required  pleading  to 
be  gracious.  Compare  John  xiv ,  16,  and  xvi., 
26,  27.  Though  we  do  not  comprehend  the 
operation  of  ptayer,  we  understand  that  it  is  in 
some  way  a  co-operation  with  God,  and  that  the 
fulfilling  of  Goal's  will  requires  this  as  well  as 
other  forms  of  co-operation  with  him.  Accord- 
ingly, we  must  put  aside  those  human  analogies 
which  the  word  **  intercession  "  summons  up  in 
imagination,  and  think  of  the  intercession  of 
Christ  simply  as  his  continued  praying  for  his 
disciples.  We  also  must  not  conceive  of  such 
prayer  as  the  phrasing  of  petitions.  We  should 
understand  by  it  that  energizing  of  desire  and 
will,  in  conscious  dependence  upon  God,  which 
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belong;8  to  the  very  essence  of  prayer,  and  con- 
stitutes the  prayer  without  ceasing. 

Kindly  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  following  as  an 
explanation  of  the  expression  in  John  ill,  5 :  "  Except  a 
man  be  bom  of  water ;"  viz.,  Bom  of  water  refers  to  the 
natural  birth  of  a  child,  and  is  readily  understood  by 
every  person  acquainted  with  obstetrics.  Compare  it 
with  the  expression  in  Isaiah  xlviiL,  1 :  "  Hear  ye  thb, 
O  house  of  Jacob,  which  are  called  by  the  name  of 
Israel,  and  are  come  forth  out  of  the  waters  of  Judah," 
etc.;  or  with  Psalms  Ixviil,  26:  *'  Bless  ye  the  Lord  in 
the  congregations,  even  the  Lord,  ye  that  are  of  the  foun- 
tain of  Israel"  (maisinal  rendering).  '*  The  waters  of 
birth"  is  still  a  common  expression  among  people. 
And  b  not  the  whole  passage  to  show  us  that  we  must 
be  twice  bora— once  by  water  and  once  by  grace  ? 

D.M. 

When  a  query  was  first  put  to  us  on  this  pas- 
sage years  ago,  we  gave  substantially  the  above 
explanation.  Another  text  for  it.  Numbers  zziv., 
7,  was  then  dted,  which  refers  to  prolific  power. 
On  further  reflection,  in  view  of  a  seeming  irrel- 
evancy of  *'  water  "  to  the  main  thought,  the  spirit- 
ual birth,  we  have  rather  inclined  to  regard  it  as 
an  intrusion  into  the  text.  Few  readers,  we  think, 
appreciate  the  subtle  connection  between  Nicode- 
mns*s  question  and  Jesus*s  answer.  Nicodemus 
addresses  him  as  **  a  teacher  come  from  God," 
and  evidently  expects  further  information.  Jesus's 
answer,  **  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,'*  touches 
the  root  of  his  difficulty.  Not  more  knowledge, 
but  moral  power,  is  his  need,  a  spirit  quickened 
from  above  to  act  up  to  his  convictions.  We 
thank  the  writers  of  the  above  communication 
and  some  others,  for  which  we  have  no  room. 

I.  How  does  scientific  theology  view  the  phenomena 
of  revivals  ?  Are  they  held  to  make  the  Spirit  of  God  an 
arbitrary  power  ?  Must  they  **  come  down,"  or  can  they 
be  **  got  up  "  f  Can  counting  converts  by  arithmetic  be 
justified  by  reason  or  Scripture  ?  2.  Is  the  omission  of 
the  word  "  feel "  in  the  conversation  of  Christ  with  Nico- 
demus of  any  significance  ?  1.  **  A  man  who  never  has  any 
doubts  of  his  conversion  cannot  be  in  a  regenerate  state." 
Do  you  consider  this  a  sound  principle  ?  4.  **  The  nat- 
ural man  reoeiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit."  Can 
thb  be  held  to  teach  the  inability  of  the  natural  man  to 
understand  the  Bible  ?  B. 

1.  As  occurring  according  to  familiar  psycho- 
logical laws,  through  the  force  of  attention  and 
sympathy,  and  spreading  from  individual  centers 
through  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  those 
who  are  possessed  by  some  quidcening  truth. 
We  do  not  see  why  a  revived  interest  in  religion 
should  not  be  promoted  rationally,  as  well  as  in- 
terest in  any  other  subject.  See  Acts  ii.,  41 ;  iv., 
4.  2.  Not  the  least.  3.  No.  4.  With  reference 
to  its  primary  lessons,  no ;  with  reference  to  its 
advanced  lessons,  yes. 

Kindly  give  me  a  short  Ibt  of  the  best  literature  bear- 
ing on  **The  Personnel  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly." J.  M.  M. 

Professor  Briggs  knows  most  about  this,  and 
he  has  kindly  referred  us  to  the  following: 
"  Documentary  History  of  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly,'* by  C.  A.  Briggs,  in  the  **  Presbyterian 
Review  "  for  January,  1880 ;  •*  American  Presby- 
terianism  :  Its  Origin  and  History,**  by  the  same 


(Scribners,  New  York);  Reid*s  "Westminster 
Divines,**  a  rare  book,  in  the  library  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

For  many  years  I  have  known  of  "  Mixpah"  and  **  the 
Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee,"  used  as  a  parting  be- 
tween friends  and  lovers,  indicative  of  great  affection. 
Reading  the  Bible  narrative  where  the  expressions  oc- 
cur, I  am  at  a  k>ss  to  understand  by  what  authority  they 
are  used  as  an  affectionate  parting.  My  understanding 
of  the  account  is  that  Laban  and  Jacob  were  on  any- 
thing but  friendly  terms,  and  that  the  full  force  of  the  ex- 
pressions is,  *'  the  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee  when 
we  are  absent  one  from  anoth^ ,  that  neither  does  the 
other  any  harm."  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  explain 
on  what  authority  the  expression  is  used  in  a  friendly 
M.  G.  H. 


"Mirpah,**  literally  "watch-tower,**  was  cer- 
tainly for  Laban  a  term  of  suspicion  rather 
than  confidence.  There  is  nothing  in  the  word 
itself  that  forbids  either  sentiment  attaching  to 
it.  We  are  not  bound  to  Laban*s  use  of  it  To 
us  it  seems  a  worthy  thing  to  redeem  the  word  to 
a  higher  use,  and  to  consecrate  it  to  friendship 
alone. 

As  the  theory  is  being  so  generally  advanced  that  at 
Christ's  return  upon  earth  he  is  to  reign  in  person,  will 
you  kindly  give  your  views  on  the  subject  ?  Some  pas- 
sages seem  to  point  that  way,  while  once  delivered  from 
the  fetters  of  earth  it  would  not  be  so  desirable  to  return 
to  it,  and  for  myself  I  have  always  regarded  it  as  a  spb- 
itual  reign.  H.  A.  M. 

Unfulfilled  prophecy  is  very  difficult  of  inter- 
pretation. We  think  that  the  New  Testament 
has  a  prophetic  aspect  and  bids  Christians  to  look 
forward  to  some  further  and  future  revelation  of 
God,  but  that  to  give  those  prophecies  a  litertil 
intetpretatiou  and  to  suppose  that  the  revelation 
of  the  future  will  be  an  incarnation  resembling 
the  revelation  furnished  through  Christ's  earthly 
life  is  to  misinterpret  them. 

1.  Please  tell  me  just  what  is  the  belief  of  those  call- 
ing themsehr^  "  Christian  Scientists."  2.  Is  it  true 
that  they  do  not  believe  in  prayer  ?  and  that  their  own 
children  are  no  more  to  them  than  other  children  ? 

C.  W.  S. 

2.  No.  1.  Briefly:  That  matter  is  not  a  real 
thing,  but  the  only  reahty  is  mind  or  spirit.  On 
this  basis  their  belief  does  not  essentially  differ 
from  ordinary  Christianity,  except  in  regard  to 
the  power  of  healing  disease,  for  which  they  rely 
exclusively  on  spiritual  power  appropriated  by 
faith  in  communion  with  God.  For  an  authentic 
summary  of  their  belief  see  article  "Science, 
Chrisrian,'*  in  Johnson's  Encyclopaedia,  revised 
edition. 

The  "  Church  Union,**  published  at  18  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  began  with  February  the  pub- 
lication of  a  series  of  papers  by  Professor  Henry 
P.  Smith,  Professor  Briggs's  fellow-sufferer  in  a 
good  cause,  which  promises  to  be  of  interest  to 
our  readers  and  many  others.  Professor  Smith 
in  these  papers  will  present  a  popular  account  of 
the  "  Higher  Criticism,**  with  the  special  purpose 
of  showing  that  in  the  hands  of  Christian  men  it 
is  used  conservatively  for  the  confirmation  and  not 
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for  the  overthrow,  as  sometimes  misrepresented, 
of  the  truths  which  Christians  hold  as  vital. 

"  M.  T.  H."  in  The  Outlook  for  February  13  inquires  for 
verse  "  Who  is  My  Neighbor  ?"  The  hymn  "  Who  is  Thy 
Neighbor'' was  written  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  O.  Peabody, 
and  can  be  found  in  the  "  Hymn-Book  for  the  Church 
of  the  Saviour,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  in  many  other 
collections.  E. 

**  A.  P."  will  find  the  lines  he  (on  p.  371)  seeks  in 
Browning's  *'  A  Death  in  the  Desert."  A.  K.  P. 

About  People 

— General  Russell  A.  Alger,  who  will  be  Presi- 
dent-dect  McKinley's  Secretary  of  War,  has 
acquired  a  fortune  in  the  lumber  business  in 
Michigan.  It  is  said  that  his  pine  forests  on 
Lake  Huron  comprise  more  than  one  hundred 
square  miles. 

— Judge  George  F.  Turner,  of  Spokane,  who 
has  been  elected  for  United  States  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Washington,  is  considered  one  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  Northwest.  He  is 
largely  interested  in  mines  in  northern  Washing- 
ton and  in  British  Columbia.     . 

— ^The  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  the  well-known  revi- 
valist, who  is  about  beginning  work  in  Boston  in 
connection  with  the  Moody  meetings,  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  Dr.  Newman  Hall  at  Christ  Church, 
London.  Dr.  Meyer  occupies  the  unique  position 
of  a  Baptist  clergyman  in  a  Congregational  church 
which  uses  the  Episcopal  liturgy  and  is  governed 
by  the  Presbyterian  polity. 

— A  contemporary  calls  our  attention  to  the 
curious  fact  that  Bishop  Lawrence,  the  successor 
of  Phillips  Brooks  in  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts, 
approves  of  the  revival  methods  of  Mr.  Moody 
and  Mr.  Jones,  who  are  at  present  holding  a 
series  of  meetings  in  Boston,  while  **  Zion's  Her- 
ald,** the  organ  of  New  England  Methodism, 
condemns  them  as  sensational. 

— Judge  Joseph  McKenna,  who  may  be  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  a  Pennsyl- 
vanian  by  birth,  but  went  to  California  with  his 
parents  early  in  life.  After  living  there  twenty 
years  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  and 
ten  years  later  elected  to  Congress.  He  served 
on  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  where, 
of  course,  he  came  into  close  contact  with  Major 
McKinley. 

— On  February  16  the  fourth  centenary  of  Me- 
lanchthon's  birth  will  be  celebrated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin  by  the  delivery  of  a  special  address 
in  the  Aula,  or  great  hall.  No  better  selection 
of  an  orator  could  be  made  than  that  of  Dr. 
Adolf  Hamack,  the  eminent  Professor  of  Ecdesi- 
asrical  History  in  the  University,  who  has  become 
equally  well  known  as  an  exponent  of  broad 
evangelical  theology. 

— Ex-Congressman  James  F.  Wilson,  who  will 
be  the  next  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is  a  native 
of  Scotland  and  is  in  his  sixty-third  year.  In 
1851  he  went  to  Iowa,  and  has  been  a  farmer 
there  ever  since.    He  is  actively  interested  in 


the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  and  has  been  one 
of  the  Regents  of  the  State  University.  He  has 
served  in  the  Forty-third,  Forty-fourth,  and 
Forty-eighth  Congresses. 

—Professor  W.  Hall  Griffin,  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, London,  lately  spent  three  weeks  in  the 
United  States  well  filled  with  engagements  for 
lectures  on  Browning  in  New  York  and  some 
other  Eastern  cities.  So  favorably  received  were 
these  that  Professor  Griffin  will  probably  revisit 
us  on  a  similar  errand  next  autumn.  Professor 
Griffin  is  a  native  of  this  country,  bom,  we 
believe,  in  Rochester. 

—Bishop  Walker,  of  Western  New  Yoric, 
formeriy  of  North  Dakota,  speaking  of  his  cathe- 
dral car  in  the  latter  State,  says  that  one  Sunday 
a  man  who  attended  service  in  it,  noticing  the 
eagle  lectern,  said :  "  Isn't  the  Episcopal  Church 
patriotic  ?"  An  Englishman,  however,  was  differ- 
ently impressed,  for  he  wrote  the  Bishop  a  letter 
saying  that  he  was  disgusted  with  the  •*  spread- 
eagleism"  of  religious  services  in  the  United 
Sutes.  One  day  a  negro,  who  looked  into  the 
car,  said  to  the  Bishop:  **  Well,  you've  got  a 
dandy  layout  here."  He  supposed  that  the 
chancel  decorations  were  a  new  kind  of  gambling 
outfit. 

—A  London  paper  says  that  in  the  Exeter  days 
of  Archbishop  Temple,  when  he  was  sospected 
of  heterodoxy,  a  young  curate  came  to  him  one 
day  and  said :  **  My  Lord,  it  is  rumored  that  you 
are  not  able  to  believe  in  special  interpositions  of 
Providence  on  behalf  of  certain  persons." 
••Well  ?"  grunted  the  Bishop.  •«  Well,  my  Lord, 
here  is  the  case  of  my  aunt.  My  aunt  journeys 
to  Exeter  every  Wednesday  by  the  same  train 
and  in  the  same  compartment  of  the  same  carriage 
invariably.  Last  Wednesday  she  felt  a  disin- 
clination to  go,  and  that  very  day  an  accident 
occurred  by  which  the  carriage  of  the  train  was 
smashed  to  pieces.  Now,  was  not  that  a  direct 
interposition  of  Providence  on  behalf  of  my 
aunt  ?"  "  Cap't  say,"  growled  the  Bishop ;  «•  don't 
know  your  aunt." 

The  Preservation  of  the  Indian 
Ridge  at  Andover 

The  famous  old  Indian  Ridge  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  has  been  threatened  by  real-estate  men, 
and  meetings  have  been  held  to  see  if  a  fund 
cannot  be  raised  to  preserve  the  historic  place  as 
it  is.  The  Ridge  is  of  considerable  genealogical 
value,  and  its  scenic  beauty  is  well  known.  This 
year,  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  town,  is  indeed  a 
suitable  one  to  mark  in  such  a  way.  The  place  is, 
of  course,  identified  with  the  history  of  Andover, 
but  its  combination  ot  scientific  and  aesthetic  in- 
terests is  of  even  greater  account  When  Sir 
Charies  Lyell  was  in  this  country,  he  visited  An- 
dover for  the  special  purpose  of  examining  the 
Ridge ;  and  Professor  Hitchcock,  of  Dartmouth, 
says  that  the  Ridge  representarccitain  phe 
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caused  by  the  ice  sheet  fonnerly  covering  New 
England  that  can  nowhere  else  be  so  conveniently 
studied.  The  object  is  by  no  means  a  local  one, 
and  many  outside  of  Andover  will  like  to  think 
of  the  old  town  as  retaining  all  of  its  attractive 
features.  Any  contributions  sent  to  the  care  of 
the  Andover  "  Townsman  "  will  be  gratefully 
received. 

Good  Deeds 

It  is  estimated  that  ^140,000  will  be  required 
to  purchase  a  site  and  erect  a  building  for  the 
New  York  City  University  Settlement  Society. 
Of  that  sum  $45,000  has  already  been  subscribed 
by  Messrs.  James  Speyer.  J.  H.  Schiff,and  V.  E. 
Macy. 

In  the  person  of  Don  Miguel  Ahumada  the 
State  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  seems  to  have  a 
model  Governor.  During  Don  Miguel's  first 
term  of  office,  without  any  increase  in  taxation, 
he  paid  off  about  three^juarters  of  the  public 
debt  of  the  State,  amounting  to  $300,000.  At 
the  same  time  he  more  than  doubled  the  educa- 
tional facilities  for  the  young.  He  erected  hos- 
pitals and  constructed  water- works  which  are 
unequaled  in  the  Republic,  besides  securing  the 
establishment  of  a  large  number  of  new  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  enterprises. 

Dr.  Leipziger,  the  editor  of  *'Das  Kleine 
Journal,*'  a  popular  paper  in  Berlin,  has  insti- 
tuted in  that  city  a  novelty  in  the  form  of  a 
"Mart  and  Exchange  for  the  Unemployed." 
This  Exchange  has  been  opened  in  the  splendid 
building  of  the  New  York  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  in  Berlin.  The  premises  include 
reading-rooms,  with  writing  material,  a  well- 
equipped  hbrary,  and  a  general  hall.  Clerks, 
governesses,  housemaids,  warehousemen,  labor- 
ers, and  all  sorts  of  workers  are  within  the  scope 
of  the  Exchange.  The  venture  bids  fair  to 
accomplish  much  for  the  unemployed,  and  for 
the  relief  of  the  working  classes  generally. 

**  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware,"  the 
picture  by  Leutze,  familiar  through  reproductions 
to  all  Americans,  has  long  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Roberts  estate  of  New  York.  The  pic- 
tures in  the  Roberts  gallery  were  recently  sold  at 
auction,  and  this  popular  work  of  art  was  the 
object  of  much  competition,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  trustees  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  at 
Washington.  New  Yorkers  may  congratulate 
themselves  that  one  of  their  generous  citizens, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  bought  the  painting,  at  over 
$16,000,  and  has  presented  it  to  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  The  painter  b  also 
known  by  his  enormous  fresco  in  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  representing  the  westward  course  of 
emigration.  Bom  in  Germany,  Leutze  was 
brought  to  this  country  in  his  infancy.  His  pic- 
tures are  unnustakably  Qennan^  and  belong  to 


the  school  of  Diisseldorf,  but  his  subjects  are 
strictly  American. 

It  has  been  announced  that  President  Slocum, 
of  Colorado  College,  has  succeeded  in  raising 
the  Pearsons  fund  of  $200,000.  The  conditions 
under  which  this  fund  was  raised  were  that 
the  college  should  raise  $150,000,  and  Dr.  D. 
K.  Pearsons,  of  Chicago,  would  add  $50,000. 
On  the  23d  of  January  Dr.  Pearsons  sent  hit 
check  for  $50,000,  several  thousand  dollars  over 
the  required  amount  having  been  raised.  This 
makes  the  entire  endowment  fund  of  the  College 
amount  to  about  $400,000,  and  puts  the  College 
on  a  solid  financial  basis.  Over  1,000  persons 
contributed  to  the  fund  which  has  just  been 
raised,  including  men  and  women  from  all  over 
the  country.  The  students  themselves  raised 
over  $3,000. 

The  Outlook  and  Arbitration 

The  Outlook's  interest  and  belief  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  Arbitration  are  so  strong  that  the  follow- 
ing expression  of  appreciation  from  the  "  Chris- 
tian Register,"  of  Boston,  gives  us  especial 
pleasure — a  pleasure  which  we  think  our  readers, 
who  have  so  heartily  co-operated  with  us  in  the 
work  of  forming  public  opinion  in  favor  of  Inter- 
national Peace,  will  share : 

In  the  general  felicitation  which  attends  the  virtual 
closing  of  the  Venezuela  controveniy,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member a  very  noble  effort  of  journalism.  Journalism 
is  much  abused,  and  with  more  or  less  reason,  for  the 
necessary  superficiality  of  its  work  and  its  conclusions. 
How  shall  a  poor  editor,  shut  up  nineteen  stories  above 
the  ground  in  a  newspaper  office— how  shall  he,  in  six 
hours'  notice,  say  what  the  opimon  of  the  world  Is  ? 
nay,  even  what  it  ought  to  be  ? 

The  jingo  proclamation  of  President  Cleveland  was 
issued  on  the  17th  of  December,  1895.  Fire  flashed  from 
the  eyes  of  every  gentleman  in  New  York,  not  to  say  in 
America.  The  flash  was  so  bright  that  a  good  many 
people  were  blinded  by  it,  and  did  not  know  what  they 
said  or  what  they  thought.  In  the  office  of  the  New 
York  Outlook,  which  was  to  be  published  on  the  next 
Thursday,  there  was  sense  enough,  intelligence  enough, 
knowledge  of  history  and  Christian  faith  enough  to 
prevent  any  uncertain  sound.  That  journal,  in  its  next 
issue,  brought  together  a  mass  of  correspondence,  a 
body  of  history,  and  a  careful  scientific  study  of  the 
**  Monroe  Doctrine"  and  all  that  belonged  to  it,  such  as 
one  would  say  woukl  have  required  weeks,  not  to  say 
months.  It  was  not  a  great  while  before  the  whole 
press  of  the  country  felt  the  touch  given  to  the  helm  by 
men  of  affairs,  by  historians,  and,  in  general,  by 
thinkers.  But  it  is  due  to  a  great  weekly  religious 
newspaper  like  The  Outk>ok  that  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  not  for  one  issue  of  the  journal  was  there  any 
flinching  in  proclaiming  the  eternal  truth  as  applied  to 
the  excitements  of  the  controversy  of  the  hour. 

The  Armenian  Fund 

Previously  acknowledged $8i)73  08 

J.  S.  M.,  White  PlJns,  N.  Y I  00 

M.  F.I.,Mlddletown,0 100 

A.  B.C 2  50 

A  Friend,  Asheville.  N.  C 100 

From  a  Friend,  X^exington,  Va 1  00 

M.  J.  M.,  Columbus,  O 1  00 

From  a  Friend,  Charleston,  W.  Va 2  00 

C.  P.  Z.,  Cleveland,  O 6  00 
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Snowflakes 
By  Charles  L.  Benjamin 
Soft— soft— soft 
From  their  cloudland  home 
They  steal  when  the  gray  old  world*s  at  rest ; 

Whiter  they  than  the  ocean  foam, 
Light  as  the  down  on  the  eider's  breast ; 
Soft  they  fall  through  the  winter  nigbt« 
Dancing  down  by  the  moon's  pale  light. 

They  fall— fall— fall 
Through  the  winter  night, 
Till  the  gray  old  worid  is  hid  from  sight ; 

Theyfall— faU— fall 
By  the  moon's  pale  light, 
Till  the  earth  is  robed  in  a  robe  of  white. 

They  fall— fall— fall 

Over  all. 

Then  Winter  his  bitterest  blasts  may  bring, 
But  the  world  is  warm  where  the  snow  lies 

deep, 
And  the  snowflakes  faithful  ward  will  keep ; 
And  snug  'neath  their  snowy  covering 
The  flowers  will  wait  for  the  voice  of  spring. 

—St.  Nicholas, 

Home  Fairies 
By  Mary  F.  Butts 

**  Instead  of  telling  fairy  stories,  let  us  be  fairies 
ourselves,"  said  Aunt  Delia,  when  the  children 
begged  her  for  a  tairy  tale. 

"  How  can  we  be  fairies.  Auntie  ?'* 

"  What  are  fairies  V  asked  the  lady. 

**  Why,  little  wee  folks  that  go  about  doing 
wonderful  things.  Sometimes  they  make  the 
butter  after  the  dairymaid  has  gone  to  bed. 
Sometimes  they  put  a  gold  piece  under  the  plate 
of  the  poor  man  who  can't  pay  his  rent,  and  when 
he  sits  down  at  the  breakfast-table  he  finds  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Aunt  Delia,  "  here  are  Tom, 
Ned,  Mary,  and  Sue.  Let  us  organize  a  fairy 
band.  Bridget  has  gone  to  the  dentist's,  with  a 
bad  tooth ;  the  baby  is  cross ;  there  are  black- 
berries to  pick  for  tea ;  mamma  has  a  headache ; 
the  sitting-room  is  in  disorder,  and  papa  will  be 
at  home  by  and  by  all  tired  out  with  the  work 
and  the  heat.  A  fairy  band  is  badly  needed,  I 
think." 

«*  I  will  be  MusUrd  Seed,"  said  Tom,  mindful 
of  his  last  Shakespeare  reading.  '*  111  take  baby 
to  the  croquet-ground  and  roll  the  balls  for  her ; 
that  always  amuses  her." 

*<  I  will  be  Apple  Blossom,"  said  Sue,  naming 
herself  from  her  favonte  flower.  "  I  will  set  the 
tea-table  so  very  quietly  that  mamma  will  not 
hear  me.  When  she  finds  it  all  ready,  it  will 
seem  like  fairies*  work  to  her." 


'*rilbe  Blackberry,"  said  Ned.  "Here  goes 
for  the  berry-patch." 

••  I  will  be  Ascbenputtel,  and  do  the  dusting," 
said  Mary,  beginning  with  great  zeal  to  put  the 
sitting-room  ic  order. 

The  next  moment  the  click  of  the  balls  and  the 
music  of  baby's  ringing  laugh  came  from  the 
lawn.  Mary,  duster  m  hand,  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  smiled  to  see  them  so  happy. 

"It  is  a  great  deal  better  to  help,"  she  said, 
polishing  a  table  with  all  her  might,  **  than  to  sit 
down  and  make  auntie  amuse  us." 

Sue  sang  softly  to  herself  as  she  put  the  cups 
and  plates  in  order : 

''  Little  child,  the  long  day  through. 
Find  some  helpful  thmg  to  do~ 
Then  you'll  know,  in  work  or  play, 
Why  good  fairies  are  so  gay." 

"  Blackberry,"  in  the  berry-patch,  whistled  as 
he  picked  the  plump,  shining  fruit.  The  largest, 
ripest  berries  he  put  into  a  separate  dish  for 
mamma.  "  She  will  smile  when  she  sees  them,'* 
he  thought  "  Perhaps  they  will  cure  her  head- 
ache. She  always  tells  us  that  kindness  is  a 
cure-all." 

After  a  short  and  rather  restless  sleep,  mamma 
awoke,  feeling  a  little  discouraged. 

"  I  believe  1  must  go  away  somewhere  for  a 
change,"  she  thought.  "Housekeeping  is  very 
wearing,  especially  when  baby  is  cross;  and 
poor  Bridget  is  always  having  a  toothache  in 
these  days." 

But  the  first  thing  she  heard  when  she  went 
downstairs  were  baby's  shouts  of  delight.  Then 
the  clean,  orderiy  sitting-room,  with  a  bowl  of 
sweet-peas  on  the  polished  table,  made  her  glow 
all  over  with  pleasure.  Next  she  caught  sight  of 
the  tea-table  all  ready  for  tea — that,  too,  was 
sweet  with  flowers.  As  she  went  into  the  kitchen 
she  met  Ned.  His  face  was  bright  with  the  real 
good-fairy  smile  as  he  offered  her  the  delicious 
fruit. 

Ascbenputtel  ran  to  get  some  cream  for  mam- 
ma's berries. 

"  Fairies  can  do  without  cream,"  she  said. 
"  They  are  supposed  to  sip  honey  from  the  flow- 
ers all  day  long." 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  everybody?" 
said  papa,  coming  in.  "  Is  there  good  news  ? 
Has  the  family  inherited  a  fortune  ?" 

"  We  have  had  a  visit  from  the  fairies,"  said 
mamma,  as  they  all  sat  down  at  the  table. 

A  Working  Dog 

In  San  Francisco  there  is  a  dog  who  really  earns 

his  living  by  the  work  he  does.     His  home  is 

a  police  station,  not  far  from  a  dock  where  ships 

are  built  and  repaired.     Keys-|that  is  thei  dog's 
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name — appears  at  the  gate  of  the  ship-yard  when 
the  bell  rings  each  morning,  and  he  does  not  leave 
until  the  workmen  leave  at  night.  In  the  boilers 
of  ships  are  places  so  small  that  a  man  cannot 
get  into  them,  and  other  places  so  small  that  it  is 
most  difficult  for  a  man  to  get  in  or  out.  Keys 
carries  tools,  rivets,  and  small  articles  to  the  work- 
men in  these  difficult  places.  He  responds  to  a 
call,  for  he  is  always  near  the  workman  who  may 
need  him.  The  workmen  are  very  fond  of  Keys, 
and  he  lives  in  comfort.  He  works  without 
wages,  just  for  the  love  of  being  useful. 


What  the  Black  Crows  Tell  Us 

By  A.  C.  Bealert 

One  crow,  two  crows,  a  dozen  crows  or  more ; 

Flap,  flap,  say  their  wings  as  they  fly  swiftly  o'er ; 

They've  left  their  snug  roost  down  there  in  the 

wood. 
And  theyni  breakfast  on  com,  so  yellow  and 

good. 
"  Nothing,"  they  say,  •*  for  sweets  do  we  care, 
But  our  '  caw !  caw !'  tells  of  our  dainty  fare ; 
Just  see  what  great  piles  of  bright  golden  com 
Are  husked  from  the  shocks  up  there  by  the 

bam. 
No  money  need  we  to  pay  for  our  bread — 
*  m  care  even  for  you,'  the  good  Father  has 

said. 
See  t  o'er  the  wide  fields  we're  flying  so  gay. 
For  a  kind  One,  we  know,  will  feed  us  to-day." 
—Child  Garden. 


Cita  and  Her  Matter 

In  some  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories 
they  have  sand-storms.  The  wind  rises,  and  the 
sand  is  blown  in  great  quantities  and  with  great 
swiftness.  Sometimes  the  sand  buries  small 
houses  as  the  snow  does ;  it  banks  up  against 
buildings,  and  buries  cattle  on  the  plains.  The 
cattle  seem  to  know  when  one  of  these  storms 
is  brewing,  and  are  terrified  and  very  difficult  to 
control.  Among  the  scouts  on  ^e  Western 
plains  is  one  who  owns  a  pony  named  Cita. 
When  a  man  and  a  pony  live  together  for  a  long 
time,  they  become  great  friends,  and  object  to  sep- 
aration. Cita  had  stumbled  and  skinned  one  of 
her  legs.  Her  master  had  to  go  out  on  an  expe- 
dition, and  decided  that  he  would  ride  another 
horse ;  he  thought  the  journey  too  hard  for  Cita 
with  her  hurt  leg. 

After  the  scout  had  been  gone  an  hour,  one  of 
the  sand-storms  came  up.  The  men  in  camp  pro- 
tected themselves  and  their  horses  as  well  as 
they  could,  but  thought  the  scout  and  his  friend 
were  doubtless  lost  in  the  storm.  At  night  the 
wind  went  down  and  the  moon  rose.  The  men 
sat  sorrowfully  around  the  camp-fire,  when  they 
were  startled  by  the  sound  of  horse's  feet.  The 
scout's  friend  rode  into  camp  exhausted,  and  with 
lace  and  hands  bruis^  by  the  flying  sand.    He 


told  the  story  of  the  storm  as  he  taw  it.  He  and 
his  pony  had  been  blown  agaimt  a  tree  and  held 
upright  by  the  sand.  He  had  worked  his  way 
out  of  the  drift  after  the  storm  was  over.  The 
scout  had  been  blown  from  his  pony.  The  last 
the  friend  saw  of  them,  man  and  pony  were 
blown  before  the  wind. 

The  party  started  out  from  camp  in  the  moon- 
light to  search  for  the  scout.  They  discovered 
that  Cita  had  broken  her  halter  and  was  gone. 
They  followed  along  the  trail,  and  after  oiany 
hours  heard  a  horse  whinny.  They  followed  the 
sound.  In  the  moonlight  they  discovered  Cita 
reared  on  her  hind  legs,  digging  in  a  huge  pile  of 
sand  with  her  fore  feet.  The  men  went  to  work, 
and  there,  under  his  horse,  which  had  protected 
him,  they  found  the  scout  alive.  Cita  had  found 
her  loving  master  and  saved  him. 

A  Story  of  Salt 

The  little  glass  bottle  of  salt  that  you  see  on 
the  table  every  day  could  tell  a  most  interesting 
story.  It  has  made  a  long  journey  and  gone 
through  many  changes. 

It  was  for  a  long,  long  time  down  in  the  earth 
hundreds  of  feet.  Men  discovered  its  hiding- 
place  and  began  devising  a  way  of  reaching  it  and 
bringing  it  to  the  top.  Probably  the  salt  on  your 
table  came  from  the  salt-mines  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  If  you  should 
go  there,  you  would  find  a  small  dty,  all  the  peo- 
ple in  which  were  interested  in  the  salt-works. 
Iron  pipes  run  down  into  the  earth.  Down  one 
of  these  pipes  water  b  forced,  which  dissolves  the 
salt  in  the  mine,  and  forces  it  into  elevated  vats 
or  tanks  high  above  the  ground.  It  is  now  brine. 
This  brine  passes  first  into  a  pan  that  is  so  hot 
that  the  water  is  driven  out  and  the  salt  crystal- 
lizes. It  is  put  into  great  casks  that  hold  1,000 
pounds.  Before  it  reaches  the  casks  it  has  been 
classified  as  coarse,  common,  and  refuse  salt,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  crystals.  These 
casks  of  salt  are  subjected  to  another  system 
which  separates  the  different  quality  in  each  cask 
again  by  a  process  of  sifting  or  screening,  as  you 
have  seen  men  in  building  a  house  sift  the  sand 
to  get  the  finest  for  the  mortar  for  the  bricks. 
The  kind  of  salt  that  is  on  your  table  is  ground 
to  make  it  very  fine,  that  it  may  dissolve  at  once, 
with  freedom,  when  sprinkled  on  or  in  food. 
When  it  is  ground  for  the  table,  it  is  packed  in 
sacks  by  women  and  girls  and  shipped  to  the 
grocers.  The  coarse  salt  is  used  by  farmers  and 
in  freezing  ice-cream,  ices,  and  frozen  puddings. 

A  Better  Way 

He  lost  the  game ;  no  matter  for  that — 
He  kept  his  temper,  and  swung  his  hat 
To  cheer  the  winners.    A  better  way 
Than  to  lose  his  temper  and  win  the  day. 
—  Youtffs  Companion^ 
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A  New  Department  of  Qovemment 
Last  November,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pan- 
American  Medical  Congress  held  in  the  City  of 
Mexico,  a  report  was  adopted,  which  has  been 
presented  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
urging  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Public  Health  for  the  United  States.  The  func- 
tion of  this  department  would  be  to  collect  infor- 
mation relating  to  public  health,  food,  sanitation, 
and  diseases — this  information  to  be  published 
weekly.  The  recommendation  is  made  that  uni- 
form laws  be  passed  controlling  the  exportation, 
importation,  sale,  and  inspection  of  foods. 

The  Mother  Movement  in  Education 
Elixa  Burt  Gamble,  President  of  the  Detroit 
Educational  Union,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
"  Evening  Post "  of  January  2,  gives  a  very  inter- 
esting account  of  her  attempt  to  win  the  co- 
operation of  the  mothers  with  the  teachers  of  the 
schools  in  Detroit.  The  President  of  the  Detroit 
Educational  Union  interested  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  plan  followed, 
or  lather  proposed,  was  to  organize  leagues  in 
each  school  district  of  the  city,  of  which  every 
woman  within  the  district,  regardless  of  creed, 
color,  nationality,  or  environment,  should  be 
asked  to  become  a  member.  The  meetings  of 
these  leagues  were  to  be  held  once  each  month 
in  the  school  buildings,  after  the  regular  school 
work  for  the  day  was  over.  These  meetings  were 
to  be  presided  over  by  a  President,  who  would 
usually  be  the  principal  of  the  school.  The  ut- 
most freedom  of  discussion  was  to  be  allowed 
among  the  mothers  and  teachers,  the  topics  se- 
lected being  those  suited  to  aid  in  the  proper 
development  of  the  child.  The  Central  Union 
prepared  a  syllabus  in  which  an  outline  of  work 
was  laid  out ;  each  league,  though,  was  to  deter- 
mine the  character  of  its  work  by  the  needs  of 
the  neighborhood  and  the  neighborhood  peculiari- 
ties. The  subjects  chosen  were :  "  Proper  Food 
and  Clothmg  for  Children,"  *•  Care  of  the  Body,'* 
"  Habits,"  "  Proper  Reading  at  Home,"  "  RighU 
of  Children,"  "  Regard  for  the  Rights  of  Others," 
'*  Duties  of  Citizenship,"  and  such  subjects. 
Thirty-seven  of  the  sixty-five  school  districts  of 
Detroit  were  organized  at  the  end  of  two  months, 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  each  becoming  ex 
officii  members  of  the  Central  Union.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  leagues  amounted  to  about  four 
thousand.  The  districts  were  canvassed  to  enlist 
the  mothers  in  the  work.  The  President  of  the 
Union  declares  that,  had  the  work  continued  as 
it  began,  between  nineteen  and  twenty  thousand 
women  would  be  enlisted  in  the  purposes  of  the 
league.  Mrs.  Gamble  points  out  tiiat  to  have 
such  a  movement  reach  the  full  measure  of  its 
ponibUities  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  encourage- 


ment, sympathy,  and  aid  of  the  authorities.  This, 
she  says,  the  movement  in  Detroit  has  not  had ; 
adding  that  because  of  jealousies  and  the  fear  of 
its  influence  some  of  the  authorities  in  the  Board 
of  Education  used  every  effort  against  the  Union. 
It  was  compelled  to  ^band.  In  spite  of  this 
disappointment,  it  is  believed  by  the  friends  of 
the  movement  that  the  interest  excited  has  drawn 
the  attention  of  the  best  people  to  the  public 
schools,  and  that  good  must  follow.  In  Brooklyn 
the  attempt  to  have  parents'  leagues,  or  societies, 
in  the  public  schools  has  met  with  success  in 
certain  directions.  Certainly  this  is  one  of  the 
auxiliaries  of  which  the  new  educational  move- 
ment stands  sadly  in  need.  To  succeed  in  inter- 
esting the  mothers  whose  children  are  in  a 
school,  to  bring  the  teachers  and  mothers  together 
in  cordial  relation  and  sympathy,  must  mean  a 
betterment  of  the  conditions  that  surround  the 
child.  Too  much  antagonism,  too  much  criti- 
cism, too  little  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  that 
are  necessary  between  two  women  holding  such 
close  relation  to  the  child,  have  made  a  chasm 
over  which  some  bridge  must  be  built.  Less 
than  two  years  ago  the  principal  of  a  private 
school  in  Brooklyn  organized  a  club  composed 
of  the  mothers  of  the  children  in  her  school, 
called  The  Progressive  Educational  Club.  This 
is  now  a  strong  club  of  women  who  are  interested 
in  educational  subjects,  who  are  studjrinf^  the 
new  methods  of  education,  who  are  discovering 
through  these  new  methods  that  much  of  their 
criticism  of  the  schools  is  undeserved ;  and  the 
result  has  been  the  most  cordial  relations  possi- 
ble between  the  home  and  the  schools  in  which 
these  mothers  are  interested.  The  Parents'  and 
Teachers'  League  of  New  York  is  another  attempt 
in  that  direction ;  so  that  we  are  coming  slowly  to 
do  the  right  thing. 

The  Home  and  a  Civic  Problem 
The  financial  depression  throughout  the  coun- 
try has  thrown  many  men  out  of  work,  and  there 
is  consequent  suffering  in  the  homes  of  the 
workingmen.  A  large  meeting  was  held  in  a 
Chicago  church  to  consider  the  immediate  prob- 
lem presented  to  the  city  by  the  army  of  idle 
men.  Among  the  speakers  was  Mr.  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  of  Boston,  who  said  that  there  had 
been  some  treatment  of  the  unemployed  in  Chi- 
cago that  drew  to  that  dty  this  class  from  other 
parts  of  the  country.  He  protested  against  the 
giving  of  aid  without  some  return  in  the  form  of 
labor.  This  is  the  problem :  How  to  create  work 
that  carries  with  it  the  assurance  of  the  need  of 
it.  There  is  but  littie  moral  value  or  education  in 
making  a  man  or  woman  do  work  for  which  there 
is  no  need  but  his  or  her  necessities.  The  wood- 
yard  offers  one  field,  but  if  the  same  waces  paid 
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in  the  commercial  yards  are  paid  the  men,  even  if 
the  time  of  employment  is  limited,  it  creates  com- 
petition ;  yet  even  hungry  men  will  often  resent 
the  idea  of  working  for  the  wages  paid  in  a 
wood-yard  existing  only  for  the  sake  of  giving 
employment.  Mr.  Paine  says  that  if  they  will  not 
woric  in  the  wood-yards,  then  they  should  go  hun- 
gry. The  problem  is  not  an  easy  one,  nor  has  it 
been,  even  under  expert  supervision,  solved  satis- 
factorily. Giving  work  in  the  citizen's  home  and 
paying  market  wages  wiM  help  relieve  the  press- 
ure some,  and  reduce  the  claims  on  institutions 
and  institutional  methods.  There  are  many  ways 
of  furnishing  employment  in  the  homes.  It  takes 
time  to  supervise,  time  and  patience  to  train 
the  workers,  and  money  to  pay  for  the  extra  ser- 
vice ;  yet  no  more  money  than  goes  out  to  insti- 
tutions, and  no  more  time  than  committee  meet- 
ings require. 

Unconscious  Injustice 

Colonel  Parker,  of  the  Cook  County  (III.) 
Normal  School,  in  an  address  recently  delivered 
in  New  York  before  the  Public  Education 
Association,  defined  the  ideal  school  as  the 
ideal  community.  He  made  his  hearers  feel 
that  the  school  life  of  every  community  repre- 
sented that  community.  If  the  common  schools 
did  not  receive  the  support  of  the  best  people  in 
the  community,  it  was  because  the  best  people  in 
the  community  had  not  cared  what  the  common 
schools  were.  He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  in- 
justices from  which  children  suffered  because  of 
unequipped  teachers  and  thoughtless  or  ignorant 
parents.  He  spoke  of  a  boy  who  had  been 
brought  to  him  by  the  mother.  Her  story  was 
that  the  boy  was  fifteen  years  old,  that  he  had 
attended  school  regularly  from  the  age  of  seven, 
and  he  had  reached  only  the  third  grade ;  he  was 
years  behind  boys  of  his  own  age.  He  was  lov- 
able, kind,  had  no  bad  habits — ^just  stupid.  Col- 
onel Parker  spoke  to  the  boy,  and  discovered, 
from  the  way  in  which  he  held  his  head,  that  he  was 
deaf.  The  mother  protested  that  it  could  not  be. 
Colonel  Parker  insisted  that  he  was  right.  The 
boy  was  put  in  charge  of  a  careful,  observing 
teacher,  who,  at  the  end  of  a  session,  announced 
that  the  boy  was  near-sighted — so  near-sighted 
that  he  could  not  distinguish  letters  or  figures  on 
the  blackboard.  The  boy  was  the  victim  of  the 
stupidity  of  those  about  trim.  He  is  only  one  of 
thousands  of  children  in  this  country  who  are 
suffering  from  the  same  cause.  The  failure  to 
appreciate  the  physical  disabilities  of  children  is 
often  due  to  an  oveipressure  of  work  on  the 
teachers,  but  no  mother  can  excuse  herself  if  she 
neglects  her  child,  and  accepts  without  physical 
examination  the  decision  of  a  teacher  who  has 
forty  or  more  other  pupils  under  her  care.  If  a 
child,  otherwise  bright,  does  not  advance  in 
school,  have  hb  sight  and  hearing  tested,  and 
bring  the  medical  examiner's  decision,  written,  f 
possible,  to  the  teacher. 


The  Mother  Training 

Mrs.  Harriet  Stanton  Blatch  makes  an  appeal 
to  the  colleges  to  train  every  student  for  married 
life.  In  the  course  of  an  address  on  manual 
training  in  our  schools  Mrs.  Blatch  declared  that 
it  was  necessary  for  women  to  prepare  for  this 
special  mission  in  life.  When  one  remembers 
the  thousands  of  mothers  who  to-day  are  study- 
ing their  own  children  under  the  direction  of 
experts ;  the  mothers  who  are  attending  kinder- 
garten mother  classes  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
community;  the  amoimt  of  literature  on  the 
training  of  children  which  has  appeared  within 
the  last  fifteen  years ;  above  all,  when  one  sees 
the  companionship  that  has  grown  up  within 
a  few  years  in  families  of  all  social  grades,  one 
feels  that  nature,  environment,  and  the  moral 
standards  of  the  community  demand  to-day  that 
a  mother  shall  give  the  best  of  herself  to  her 
children,  and  that  many  are  doing  just  this.  The 
whole  of  education  is  to  fit  one  for  life.  How 
can  we  specialize,  and  not  narrow  ?  A  thoroughly 
educated  woman  is  capable  of  taking  her  training 
for  special  duties  in  the  doing  of  them. 

A  Question  for  Discussion 

Recently  one  of  the  clubs  in  New  York  dis- 
cussed the  subject,  **  Is  Domestic  Life  in  Amer- 
ican Cities  Disappearing,  and.  If  So,  Why?" 
Certainly  this  question  is  one  which  is  worthy  of 
deep  study,  and  must  be  of  vital  interest  to  the 
women  of  America.  Believing  this,  we  give  this 
question  to  the  members  of  the  club,  trusting 
that  we  shall  receive  many  rephes.  The  shorter 
the  replies  the  more  certain  we  shall  be  to  pub- 
lish them.  If  they  can  be  confined  to  two  hun- 
dred words,  we  may  be  able  to  get  a  consensus 
of  opinion  of  the  women  who  read  this  depart- 
ment that  would  help  many  homes. 

A  Question  for  Mothers 

A  little  girl  of  six  years,  who  has  been  in  a  kin- 
dergarten since  she  was  three  and  one-half  years 
old,  is  presenting  problems  that  call  for  advice  as 
to  the  best  way  to  help  the  child.  She  will  play 
contentedly  with  one  child,  but  if  a  third  appears 
she  withdraws,  sa3ring,  **  You  don't  want  me  to 
play  now ;  you  have  Ethel,  or  Charlie.  Ill  go 
home."  She  is  evidently  grieved,  and  believes 
that  the  new  companion  has  driven  her  out  of  her 
place.  How  can  this'  child  be  helped?  How 
can  other  mothers,  who  are  often  distressed  by 
her  evident  feeling,  help  her,  and  yet  not  interfere 
with  her  mother? 

Against  Posters 

The  women  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  have  organ- 
ized to  prevent  the  pasting  of  indecent  posters  on 
the  fences  in  that  town.  If  this  question  of  in- 
decent posters  were  taken  up  in  earnest  all  over 
the  country,  they  would  disappear  from  the  public 
sight. 
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^  accetpt  the  award  of  Lever  Brothers.  Ltd..  as  finaL  LEVER  BROS..  Ltd.,  New  York.  ^ 
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RETE  continues  to  be  the 
center  of  interest  in  the 
East,  and  events  have 
moved  rapidly  during  the 
past  week.  The  Greeks 
are  in  possession  of  the 
island,  with  the  exception 
cities.  The  Powers  are  in  oc- 
of  Canea,  have  blockaded  its 
and  notified  Greece  that  no 
agrgressive  movement  looking  to  the  an- 
nexation of  the  island  must  be  made. 
When  the  Greek  commander  made  an 
assault  on  an  outwork  at  Canea,  the 
allied  fleet,  after  due  notification,  shelled 
his  position  and  compelled  him  to  retire. 
It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  Powers  were 
occupying  Canea  in  force,  formally  pro- 
testing against  any  curtailment  of  the 
Su!tan's  possessions,  and  quietly  permit- 
ting the  Greeks  to  do  what  they  choose 
outside  the  lines  of  Canea.  All  the  prov- 
inces of  the  island  have  voted  for  annex- 
ation ;  the  feeling  in  Greece  in  favor  of 
seizing  Crete  is  wildly  enthusiastic,  and 
the  King  would  probably  lose  his  throne 
if  he  attempted  to  oppose  it;  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  bring  out  all  the 
available  military  force  by  land  and  by 
sea ;  the  fleet  is  being  concentrated 
around  Crete,  and  the  army  mobilized ; 
the  Turks  are  rapidly  collecting  troops 
on  the  borders  of  Thessaly;  the  German 
Emperor  is  said  to  have  urged  the  block- 
ade of  the  Pirseus  by  way  of  punishing 
the  Greeks  for  going  forward  in  the  face 
of  the  protest  of  the  Powers  ;  Lord  Salis- 
bury is  said  to  favor  the  recognition  of  the 
autonomy  of  Crete ;  and  the  Czar  is  be- 
lieved in  many  quarters  to  have  a  good 
understanding  with  his  favorite  cousin 
Prince  George.  European  sympathy  is 
generally  with  the  Greeks. 

This  condensed    summary  suggests  a 


very  complicated  problem,  and  one  which 
greatly  irritates  the  slow-going  diploma- 
tists who  have  so  long  kept  the  Eastern 
question  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium. 
Greece  has  acted  precipitately  and  rashly, 
but  the  civi'ized  world  is  delighted  to  find 
that  somebody  can  really  do  something 
in  the  East  It  has  seemed  for  months 
past  as  if  the  paralysis  which  has  fallen 
upon  Turkey  had  infected  the  representa- 
tives of  the  great  nations;  they  could 
talk  endlessly,  but  they  could  do  nothing. 
Greece  has  given  them  a  shock  by  actually 
doing  something.  When  the  Turks  were 
carrying  fire  and  sword  through  Armenia, 
the  diplomatists  stood  by  and  let  the  mur- 
der go  merrily  on ;  but  when  Greece  cuts 
the  Gordian  knot  in  another  place,  their 
sense  of  fair  play  is  so  shocked  that  they 
instantly  agree  on  a  course  of  action  and 
sternly  call  Greece  back.  The  Turk  may 
do  what  he  chooses,  but  woe  to  the  man 
who  touches  the  Turk!  Under  these 
circumstances  public  opinion  does  not 
stop  to  weigh  accurately  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  Greeks;  it  heartily  ap- 
plauds their  pluck,  and  is  glad  that  one 
little  country  has  broken  through  the  cir- 
cle of  decrepitude  and  paralysis,  and  laid 
a  lash  on  the  back  of  the  Turk.  But 
Greece  is  in  a  critical  s'tuation.  She 
owes  all  Europe,  and  she  has  not  shown 
a  very  nice  feeling  of  honor  toward  her 
creditors ;  she  is  immensely  outnumbered 
by  the  Turks  on  land,  and  she  may  be 
called  upon  any  day  to  face  an  over- 
whelming army  of  invasion.  She  is  prob- 
ably counting  on  a  rising  in  Macedonia,  if 
Thessaly  is  invaded ;  and  she  is  also  count- 
ing on  the  divisions  of  interest  and  policy 
among  the  Powers.  The  situation  pre- 
sents fine  points  ior  the  cynic,  who  would 
find  endless  delight  in  the  spectacle  of 
Europe  supinely  sheathing  its  sword  while 
Armenia  was  coolly  throttled  and  slaugh- 
tered  in  midday,   and    then   waving    it 
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valiantly  in  the  air  when  little  bankrupt 
Greece  sends  a  fleet  to  help  a  people 
who  have  at  last  grown  weary  of  Turkish 
oppressions  and  lying  promises  of  re- 
form. 


Mr.  Henry  Norman,  the  well-known 
writer  on  Eastern  topics,  prints  an  article 
in  the  current  number  of  the  **  Contem- 
porary Review"  which  takes  a  very 
gloomy  view  of  English  prospects  in  the 
Far  East.  Indeed,  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  English  supremacy  in  that 
section  of  the  globe  has  gone  past  hope 
of  recovery;  that  English  diplomacy  in 
Asia  has  been  outwitted  at  every  point, 
and  that  the  real  center  of  diplomatic 
action  for  many  months  past  has  been, 
not  in  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg  or  London 
or  Constantinople,  but  in  Pekin.  An 
anonymous  writer  in  the  same  review 
declares  that  not  only  England  but  China 
has  been  outwitted  and  deceived  by  Count 
Cassini,  who  secured  the  concessions 
which  have  practically  made  China  a  Rus- 
sian province.  Li  Hung  Chang  is  also 
accused  of  having  deceived  the  English 
diplomatists  and  betrayed  the  interests  of 
his  own  country.  If  this  writer  is  to  be 
believed,  the  concessions  which  have  given 
Russia  complete  cont-ol  of  Manchuria, 
the  use  of  the  finest  seaports  in  that  part 
of  the  Pacific  in  time  of  war,  and  the 
opportunity  of  establishing  her  power  over 
the  whole  of  the  Empire,  were  secured  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  English  Foreign 
Office,  although  apparently  under  its  very 
eyes.  This  allegation  bears  with  peculiar 
heaviness  upon  a  Ministry  which  has 
always  claimed  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  a  vigorous  foreign  policy.  Upon 
this  same  Ministry  is  now  charged  the 
relegation  of  England  to  a  position  of 
secondary  importance  in  the  Far  East. 
Her  supremacy  for  the  moment  seems  to 
be  gone,  and  her  influence  has  been  seri- 
ously shaken,  with  probable  disastrous 
results  to  her  commercial  interests  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  What  Lord  Salis- 
bury can  do  to  retrieve  the  diplomatic 
defeats  of  the  last  year  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  the  record  of.the  Conservative 
Government  so  far,  not  only  at  home,  but 
abroad,  has  certainly  fallen  far  below  the 
promises  which  were  made  for  it  when  it 
went  into  power. 


In  view  of  the  rapid  changes  of  recent 
months  in  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the 
Great  Powers,  the  London  "Spectator^* 
makf  s  the  interesting  suggestion  that  the 
greater  Powers  in  Europe  divide  them 
selves  into  two  classes:  England  and 
France  representing  in  different  ways 
and  degrees  the  democratic  principle  that 
peoples  should  govern  themselves  and 
should  decide  their  own  policies,  both 
domestic  and  foreign;  Germany,  Russia, 
and  Austria  representing  the  conserv- 
ative and  monarchical  principle  that 
countries  should  be  governed  by  their 
rulers  independently  of  the  wishes  of 
their  people.  These  imperial  Powers  are 
pledged  by  their  very  constitution  to  re- 
sist popular  movements  and  to  sustain  the 
monarchical  principle  wherever  it  is  in 
peril.  The  interests  of  these  two  groups, 
the  "  Spectator"  thinks,  tend  historically 
to  bind  the  component  States  together. 
In  other  words,  the  natural  tendencies 
and  sympathies  of  France  and  England 
would  unite  them,  while  the  natural  tend- 
encies and  sympathies  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Russia  would  impel  them  to 
common  action.  The  "  Spectator  "  thinks 
that  the  area  of  territory  now  open  to 
occupation  and  reorganization  by  the 
Great  Powers  could  be  divided  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the  nations  composing 
these  two  groups  plenty  of  work  to  do  for 
many  years  to  come  without  serious  col- 
lision with  each  other.  In  view  of  the 
present  alliances,  this  suggestion  may 
seem  to  be  purely  academic.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  logical  element  in 
it  which  may  predict  the  reorganization 
of  the  alliances  of  the  Great  Powers  at  no 
distant  date  in  the  future. 


The  testimony  of  Cecil  Rhodes  before 
the  Committee  of  Parliament  now  inves- 
tigating the  Transvaal  matter  is  followed 
with  the  intense  interest  which  has  at- 
tended every  incident  in  the  South  African 
drama — one  of  those  dramas  presented  on 
a  remote  colonial  stage  by  actors  from  the 
metropolitan  theater.  People  are  curious 
to  know  what  Mr.  Rhodes  had  to  do  with 
the  unfortunate  Jameson  raid,  but  they  are 
still  more  anxious  to  know  how  the  prin- 
cipals at  home  knew  of  the  affair.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  clearly  had  no  complicity 
with  the  enterprise.     He  took  a  strong 
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line  at  the  start,  and  he  has  held  to  it 
In  the  face  of  the  most  influential  opposi- 
tion from  many  quarters  he  pushed  through 
the  resolution  for  an  investigation,  and  ne 
evidently  means  to  carry  it  to  the  bitter 
end.  His  confidence  was  sho^n  by  his 
jaunty  and  sarcastic  manner  of  presenting 
the  Boer  claims  for  damages  in  the  House 
of  Commons  last  week,  when  he  convulsed 
that  body  by  his  droll  emphasis  on  the 
exact  shillings  and  pence  in  which  the 
South  African  Dutch  computed  the  injury 
to  their  property  and  feelings.  The  igno- 
rance of  the  managers  of  the  great  South 
African  Company  is,  however,  not  at  all 
clear;  and  on  this  point  Mr.  Rhodes  is 
reticent.  He  invited  his  cross-examiner 
to  ask  the  gentlemen  themselves.  Among 
these  gentlemen  is  tte  Duke  of  Fife,  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  son- in-law.  On  other 
matters  Mr.  Rhodes  is  cynically  frank. 
He  acknowledges  full  knowledge  of  the 
raid,  admits  full  responsibility  for  it,  and 
justifies  it  by  the  oppressive  restrictions 
placed  upon  the  Outl  .nders. 

There  is  no  lack  of  subjects  of  pressing 
and  immediate  importance  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  International  Sanitary 
Conference  now  in  session  in  Venice. 
The  ravages  in  India  of  the  bubonic 
plague ;  the  great  pilgrimage  about  to 
start  to  Mtcca,  which  has  been  .more  than 
once  a  deadly  breeder  and  transmitter  of 
epidemic  disease,  and  the  other  great 
Mohammedan  pilgrimage — that  to  the 
tomb  of  AH  in  Mesopotamia — all  call  for 
prompt  action  to  avert  serious  danger. 
Modem  ideas  about  quarantine  have 
changed  in  many  respects ;  the  opposition 
of  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  to  quaran- 
tining all  vessels  at  Suez  before  they  pass 
through  the  canal  is  not  altogether  due  to 
the  interruption  to  British  trade  that  would 
ensue;  English  scientists,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, at  the  time  of  the  Hamburg 
cholera  epidemic  refused  to  follow  the 
example  set  by  New  Ycrk  health  officials 
in  applying  quarantine  in  an  indiscrimi- 
nate and  wholesale  way.  Sanitary  skill 
is  finding  its  greatest  triumphs  in  mak- 
ing local  conditions  so  perfect  as  to 
render  epidemics  practically  impossible, 
and  in  watching  isolated  cases  closely. 
It  seems  impossible,  however,  to  in- 
stall   the    simple    ideas    of    cleanliness, 


good  drainage,  street-cleaning,  thorough 
sewerage,  sate  water-supply,  house  purifi- 
cation, and  the  like,  on  the  races  of  the 
far  East ;  and  especially  in  the  immense 
fanatical  pilgrimages  every  conceivable 
sanitary  rule  is  disregarded.  Warnings 
and  terrible  experience  have  alike  proved 
impotent  to  stir  the  sluggish  and  fatalistic 
Oriental  mind  to  common  sense  in  this 
matter.  It  is  now  seriously  proposed 
that  the  Powers  should  urge  the  Sultan 
to  forbid  (as  Caliph  of  the  Moslems)  this 
year's  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  It  is  not 
likely  that  he  will  take  this  course,  de- 
spite the  recognized  and  grave  danger 
impending.  The  Conference  will  author- 
itatively lay  down  rules  to  be  observed  in 
the  trade  intercourse  between  Europe 
2[nd  the  East,  will  formulate  the  latest 
conclusions  of  the  scientific  world  on 
epidemic  disease,  and  will  doubtless  sup- 
plement efficiently  in  many  other  ways 
the  excellent  measures  recommended  by 
its  predecessors  at  Venice,  Dresden,  and 
Paris  in  1891,  1893,  and  1894,  respect- 
ively. 


The  question  as  to  the  best  method  of 
commemorating  in  a  lasting  way  the  six- 
tieth year  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  has 
now  been  practically  settled  by  a  just- 
published  letter  from  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  says  that  the  Queen  does  not  wish  to 
express  a  preference  as  to  the  method  of 
expending  the  great  memorial  fund  which 
wiif  be  raised,  but  that  he  will  himself 
propose  **a  project  lying  very  near  my 
heart,  its  object  being  to  attach  the  senti- 
ment of  gratitude  for  the  blessings  which 
the  country  has  enjoyed  during  the  last 
sixty  years  to  a  scheme  of  permanent 
beneficence."  The  plan  advocated  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  is  to  establish  a  per- 
manent endowment  to  meet  the  yearly 
deficiency  in  the  funds  of  the  London 
hospitals.  No  doubt  his  suggestion  will 
meet  approval  and  acceptance.  The  Lon- 
don hospitals  now  have  a  yearly  deficit 
of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  Their 
field  of  usefulness  is  immense ;  their  work 
appeals  directly  to  the  heart  No  nobler 
or  more  humane  memorial  could  bs  found. 
There  have  been  many  methods  proposed 
for  celebrating  what  is  now  being  called 
the  Queen's  "Great  Jubilee,"  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  1887  Jubilee.     Some 
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of  these  have  been  silly,  some  impractical, 
some  merely  confined  to  exaltation  of  the 
person  and  power  of  the  monarch.  This 
plan  is  worthy  of  the  woman,  the  Queen, 
and  her  people.  To  carry  out  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  suggestion  would  not 
make  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  other 
plans  for  local  memorials  in  the  form  of 
public  parks  and  playgrounds,  to  which 
we  have  before  this  alluded.  No  doubt 
there  will  be  many  special  memorials  as 
well  as  the  one  great  national  fund.  We 
notice,  for  instance,  that  in  Canada  the 
Countess  of  Aberdeen  has  set  on  foot  an 
excellent  plan  for  establishing  a  new 
"Victorian  Order"  of  trained  district 
nurses  to  carry  scientific  and  intelligent 
help  to  county  hospitals  and  homes 
throughout  the  Dominion.  Nothing  could 
possibly  be  more  closely  in  keeping  than 
this  with  the  general  plan  proposed  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 


It  now  seems  to  be  reasonably  certain 
that  the  United  States  Senate  will  take 
no  action  on  the  Arbitration  Treaty  at 
the  present  session.  There  is  probably  a 
majority  who  would  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Treaty  if  it  could  be  brought  to  a  vote ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  could  be  secured  for  it,  and  it 
is  certain  that  a  vote  could  not  be  secured 
at  all  except  by  practically  unanimous 
consent.  For  there  is  no  "  previous  ques- 
tion" in  the  Senate,  and  therefore, no 
way  of  preventing  endless  debate.  And 
even  if  there  were  a  much  greater  enthu- 
siasm for  arbitration  in  the  Senate  than 
there  appears  to  be,  a  reasonable  time  for 
debate  could  not  be  objected  to,  and  a 
week  more  would  not  be  an  unreasonable 
time  if  there  are  serious  objections  to  it. 
It  is,  therefore,  hardly  doubtful  that  the 
Treaty  will  go  over.  But  it  now  looks 
as  though  it  will  go  over  to  a  more 
favorable  Senate.  Certain  elements  of 
opposition  now  more  or  less  active  will 
be  then  lacking.  Among  these  are 
personal  hostility  to  President  Cleve- 
land and  Secretary  of  State  Olney.  If, 
as  is  believed,  President-elect  McKin- 
ley  is  favorable  to  the  Treaty,  it  may 
be  expected  not  to  meet  with  bitter  and 
prolonged  hostility  from  the  Republican 
Senators.  The  voice  of  the  people  in  the 
South  and  in  the   East  is  making  itself 


heard  in  favor  of  the  substitution  of  Law 
for  War.  What  is  now  needed  is  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  agitation  and  education, 
in  order  to  promote  and  intensify  this 
popular  feeling.  The  real  opposition  to 
the  Treaty  is  that  kind  of  unreasonable 
hostility  to  Great  Britain  which  makes 
the  victim  of  this  Anglophobia  suspi- 
cious of  anything  which  Great  Britain 
approves.  With  such  men  the  fact  that 
Lord  Salisbury  disapproved  Arbitration 
at  first,  and  came  to  it  only  reluctantly 
and  under  pressure  from  the  common 
people  of  England  supporting  and  enforc- 
ing the  pressure  of  our  own  Secretary  of 
State,  counts  for  nothing.  If  England 
were  to  indicate  an  inclination  to  with- 
draw from  the  Treaty,  these  men  would 
become  its  most  eager  advocates.  We 
repeat  our  counsel  to  our  readers  to  keep 
up  the  process  6f  agitation  and  education. 
When  the  people  ratify  the  Treaty,  the 
Senate  will  do  so — and  probably  not 
before. 


The  Immigration  Bill  as  amended  has 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  bare  majority  and 
gone  to  the  President.  The  debate  turned 
largely  upon  an  amendment  forbidding 
the  further  employment  of  aliens  who 
"come  regularly  or  habitually  into  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
in  any  mechanical  trade  or  manual  labor, 
returning  from  time  to  time  to  a  foreign 
country."  This  bit  of  protectionism,  aimed 
chiefly  at  Canadians,  not  only  strength- 
ened opposition  to  the  bill  among  Demo- 
crats, but  cost  it  several  Republican  votes. 
Senator  Carter,  of  Montana,  pointed  out 
that  not  only  was  this  amendment  irrele- 
vant to  the  general  purpose  of  the  bill — 
the  exclusion  of  ignorant  and  servile  la- 
borers— but  also  that  it  was  likely  to  pro- 
voke retaliation  from  Canada  and  Mexico. 
He  ventured  the  statement  that  for  every 
Canadian  citizen  employed  in  this  country 
"a  dozen"  American  citizens  were  em- 
ployed in  Canada.  "  West  of  the  main 
range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  he  said, 
"  there  must  be  employed  to-day,  at  from 
$2.50  to  $3.50  per  day,  in  the  mines  of 
British  Columbia,  no  less  than  25,000 
to  50,000  American  citizens.  ...  In  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  it  is  a  fact  so  no- 
torious as  to  require  no  citation  of  au- 
thority that  the   vast  system  of  railroads 
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is  operated  generally,  managed,  and  con- 
trolled by  American  citizens."  When 
Senator  Chandler  interrupted  to  ask 
whether  wages  were  not  lower  in  Can- 
ada and  Mexico  than  in  this  country, 
Senator  Carter  replied  that  across  the 
Canadian  border  wages  were  substantially 
the  same  as  on  this  side,  while  across  the 
Mexican  border  "  the  superiority  of  the 
artisans  of  our  own  country"  proves 
"  ample  protection."  Most  of  the  Repub- 
licans who  voted  against  the  bill  d'd  so 
because  of  this  amendment  They  were 
Hawley,  of  Connecticut,  Hansbrough,  of 
North  Dakota,  Carter,  of  Montana,  and 
Shoup,  of  Idaho.  The  only  Democrats 
who  voted  for  the  bill  were  Hill,  of  New 
York,  Martin,  of  Virginia,  Faulkner,  of 
West  Virginia,  and  Chilton,  of  Texas. 
The  Populists  generally  favored  the  bill. 
The  vote  stood  34  to  31. 


The  Senate  bill  providing  for  another 
International  Bimetallic  Conference  met 
with  some  opposition  from  avowed 
monometallists  in  the  House  Committee 
to  which  it  was  referred,  but  has  now 
been  favorably  reported.  It  is  be- 
lieved that,  if  Speaker  Reed  consents 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  the 
opposition  to  it  will  prove  as  weak 
numerically  in  the  House  as  it  was  in  the 
Senate.  The  latter  body  last  week  lis- 
tened to  a  most  extraordinary  speech  from 
Senator  Chandler  in  support  of  his  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  the  United  States 
would  not  permanently  acquiesce  in  the 
single  gold  standard.  In  the  statistics  he 
cited  to  show  the  injustice  of  that  standard 
the  New  Hampshire  Republican  Senator 
presented  a  darker  picture  than  did  any  of 
the  Bryan  speakers  in  the  late  campaign. 
He  declared  that  since  1890  prices  had 
fallen  35  per  cent,  and  that  debtors  had 
to  pay  one-third  more  property  to  dis- 
charge their  obligations.  Senator  Wolcolt, 
who  is  now  in  Germany,  reports  that  his 
European  mission  on  behalf  of  an  inter- 
national bimetallic  agreement  has  met 
with  an  encouraging  degree  of  success. 
The  press  dispatches  have  stated  that 
Senator  Wolcott  has  been  personally  well 
received,  but  that  the  responsible  Minis- 
ters in  France  and  Germany  have  signified 
that  those  nations  would  do  nothing  with- 
out the  coK>peration  of  England    This  i$ 


probably  true,  but  England  herself  is  now 
ready  to  lend  some  aid  to  the  restoration 
of  bimetallism.  According  to  the  "  Na- 
tional Review,"  which  has  espoused 
bimetallism  with  great  earnestness  and 
power,  the  present  Ministry  is  ready  to 
reopen  the  India  mints  and  keep  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  bank  reserve  in  silver. 
If  England  is  ready  to  go  as  far  as  this, 
it  would.  Lord  Aldenham  says,  be  easy 
for  France  and  the  United  States  to  re- 
store silver  to  its  old  place  in  the  cur- 
rency. During  the  half-century  to  1873 
England  fiunished  no  part  of  the  currency 
demand  for  silver,  and  the  opening  of  her 
mints  to  silver  is  not  essential  to  the  res- 
toration of  the  bimetallic  system. 


The  death  of  William  P.  St  John  in 
this  city  on  February  14  removes  one  of 
the  most  prominent,  influential,  and  inter- 
esting figures  of  the  free-silver  movement 
in  this  country.  Mr.  St.  John  was  bom 
about  fifty  years  ago  in  Alabama,  and, 
after  having  received  an  excellent  educa- 
tion both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
while  yet  a  very  young  man  entered  active 
business  life  in  New  York.  After  several 
years  of  the  best  training  and  experience 
in  the  financial  departments  of  several 
prominent  mercantile  firms,  he  became 
successively  cashier  and  President  of  the 
Mercantile  National  Bank  of  this  city. 
For  several  years  he  had  been  well  known 
throughout  the  country  as  a  supporter  of 
the  political  movement  to  remonetize 
silver.  When  Mr.  Bryan  was  nominated, 
he  hid  to  choose  between  resigning  his 
position  as  a  private  citizen  actively  sup- 
porting the  political  principles  in  which 
he  devotedly  believed,  or  his  position  as 
bank  president,  with  an  annual  salary  of 
$18,000;  to  his  honor  he  chose  the  lat- 
ter, and  during  the  arduous  and  bitter 
campaign  of  la^t  summer  he  ga^ve  his 
time  and  money  unstintingly  to  the  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Bryan.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  he  sacrificed  much  of  his  money 
to  the  cause  of  free  silver,  and  it  is  uni- 
versally believed  that  his  death  in  the 
prime  of  life  is  largely  due  to  his  personal 
unselfish  devotion  to  what  he  earnestly 
believed  to  be  the  right  The  Outlook 
differed  from  him  politically  as  to  issues 
of  the  late  National  election,  but  it  honors 
bis  xfi^mory  as  that  of  a  man  honest  in 
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carrying  out  the  convictions  of  conscience 
when  such  a  course  meant  social,  busi- 
ness, and  political  sacrifices  in  his  own 
city.  His  example,  coming  as  it  did  out 
of  the  money-making  quarter  of  the  great- 
est money-making  city  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  is  an  inspiration  to  those 
who  believe  that  intellectual  and  political 
honesty  are  greater  than  "  sound  money," 
and  that  contempt,  suffering,  and  death 
are  sometimes  nobler  than  reputation  and 
riches. 


The  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Washington  has  passed  a  bill  es- 
tablishing a  dispensary  system  on  the 
South  Carolina  model.  In  deference  to 
the  prohibition  sentiment,  and  to  make 
easier  the  suppression  of  private  bar-rooms, 
the  profit-making  feature  of  the  South 
Carolina  system  has  been  eliminated.  The 
bill  is  likely  to  pass  the  Senate  and  be- 
come law.  The  Washington  House  and 
the  Kansas  Senate  have  both  passed  res- 
olutions to  submit  to  the  people  constitu- 
tional amendments  providing  for  the  initi- 
ative and  the  referendum.  The  Arkansas 
Senate  has  passed  a  bill  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  liquor  on  days  set  apart  for  pri- 
mary elections.  The  Arkansas  House  has 
passed  a  bill  prohibiting  the  making  of 
contracts  payable  exclusively  in  gold. 
The  Kansas  and  North  Dakota  Legisla- 
tures have  both  declined  to  resubmit  the 
prohibitive  clause  in  the  State  Constitu- 
tion. The  North  Dakota,  Idaho,  Kansas, 
and  Oklahoma  Legislate  es  have  all  been 
at  work  on  measures  reducing  railroad 
rates.  The  Texas  Senate  has  passed  a  bill 
holding  railroads  responsible  for  injuries 
to  employees  caused  by  the  negligence 
or  incompetence  of  "  fellow-servants."  ^  If 
this  bill  becomes  law,  railway  workmen 
will  have  substantially  the  same  rights  as 
passengers  to  secure  damages  in  case  of 
injuries.  The  Tennessee  Legislature  has 
prohibited  the  sale  of  cigarettes.  Wo- 
man's suffrage  has  been  defeated  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, Oklahoma,  Montana,  Nevada, 
and  Delaware.  Nearly  all  the  Legislatures 
in  session  have  devoted  some  time  to  the 
consideration  of  anti-trust  laws.  In  Illi- 
nois the  Legislature  has  passed  an  act 
exempting  a  newspaper  from  prosecution 
for  libel  in  case  it  retracts  its  libelous 
statement  within  twenty-four  hours.    The 


statute  should  have  been  entitled  *<An 
act  to  increase  the  irresponsibility  of 
anonymous  journalism." 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  unanimously  affirmed  the  de- 
cision of  the  lower  Court  directing  the 
Mayor  and  other  officials  of  Brooklyn  to 
put  on  their  competitive  schedule  certain 
positions  which  had  been  placed  by  them 
on  the  non-competitive  schedule.  The  de- 
cision is  important  because  (1)  it  affirms 
the  duty  of  all  officials  of  the  State  to 
carry  out  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
and  make  all  appointments  ''according 
to  merit  and  fitness,  to  be  ascertained,  so 
far  as  practicable,  by  examination,  which, 
so  far  as  practicable,  shall  be  compet- 
itive," and  (2)  it  further  holds  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Court,  when  appealed  to, 
to  examine,  and  if  necessary  take  evidence, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
such  competitive  examination  is  practica- 
ble in  any  given  case.  This  principle  is 
so  far-reaching  that  we  quote  the  language 
of  the  Court  defining  it : 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  although  the  act 
of  1883  intrusted  to  the  Governor  and  the  Mayors 
the  duties  of  classification  so  as  to  secure  appoint- 
ments to  the  dvil  service  without  examination, 
their  action  is  subject  to  review  by  the  courts. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  under  the  new  Con- 
stitution the  courts  have  similar  power  to  review 
the  acdon  of  the  Governor  and  of  the  Mayor,  and 
also  any  act  of  the  Legislature  in  respect  of  ap- 
pointments without  examination.  If  the  power 
of  classification  thus  exercised  constitutes  a  vio- 
lation of  the  plain  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
and  is  hostile  to  the  newly  embedded  civil  service 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  it  can  be  reviewed 
by  the  courts." 

It  would  be  a  natural,  if  not  a  necessary, 
corollary  of  this  proposition,  that,  should 
the  Legislature  pass  a  law  having  for  its 
evident  object,  not  the  enforcement,  but 
th  ^  evasion,  of  this  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution, or  should  any  officials,  from  the 
Governor  down,  under  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  Legislature,  organize  ex- 
aminations which  were  evidently  a  sham, 
not  designed  to  furnish  a  real  competi- 
tive test,  the  courts,  if  appealed  to,  would 
provide  a  remedy.  The  case  is  to  be 
carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  anticipate  its  decision, 
any  further  than  to  say  that  its  previous 
construction  of  the  Constitution  as  en- 
forceable by  the  courts,  without  waiting 
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for  legislation,  gives  good  ground  for 
hope  of  a  decision  favorable  to  Civil 
•Service  Reform. 


Last  week  was  "notable  for  the  number 
of  wealthy  offenders  punished  by  law.  In 
New  Orleans  the  Third  Vice-President  and 
the  General  Freight  Agent  of  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  Railroad  were  fined  $8,000  and 
costs  for  allowing  rebates  in  violation  of 
the  Inter- State  Commerce  Act  The  pen- 
alty of  two  years' imprisonment  was  not  im- 
posed, because  the  offendtrrs  had  pleaded 
guilty  and  made  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole 
matter.  The  fine  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  thus  far  imposed  under  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Act  In  Missouri  the 
millionaire  murderer  Duestrow  was 
hanged.  His  attorneys  had  fought  the 
case  with  desperate  vigor,  taking  it  from 
court  to  court,  securing  exhaustive  investi- 
gations regarding  Duestrow's  alleged  in- 
sanity, and  appealing  to  the  Governor ;  but, 
after  nearly  three  years'  strugs:ling,  they 
were  forced  to  see  the  law  have  its  course. 
More  important  than  either  of  these  pen- 
alties, however,  was  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  throwing 
out  the  appeal  of  John  R.  Dunlop,  the 
Chicago  publisher,  who  had  been  sen- 
tenced by  a  lower  court  to  serve  two  years 
in  the  penitentiary  for  circulating  obscene 
literature  through  the  United  States  mails. 
Dunlop,  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  ''  Dispatch,"  had  opened  its  ad- 
vertising columns  to  promoters  of  immo- 
rality. The  successful  prosecution  of  the 
case  against  him  by  the  Western  branch 
of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice 
makes  the  publication  of  licentious  adver- 
tisements a  dangerous  business  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  Every  great  news- 
paper distributes  part  of  its  edition  through 
the  mails,  and  the  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Vice  has  only  to  continue  its 
good  work  to  make  the  worst  of  publishers 
unwilling  to  open  their  columns  to  inde- 
cent advertisements. 


than  $7,000,000.  The  remaming  $25,000,- 
000  of  stock  was  issued  later.      When 
questioned  closely  as   to  the   price    of 
sugar,  he  admitted  that  the   charge  for 
refining  it  had  increased  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Trust    During  the  five  years 
prior  to  the  consolidation  the  charge  for 
refining  a  hundred  pounds  of  raw  sugar 
was  eighty-five  cents ;  during  the  five  years 
following  the  consolidation,  $1.10.      In 
other  words,  during  the  recent  period  of 
depression,  when  the  manufacturer's  mar- 
gin  in   industries  open  to    competition 
has  been  "  cut  to  the  bone,"  the  margin  in 
sugar-refining  is  25  per  cent  gfeater  than 
during  the  five  years  of  prosperity  pre- 
ceding 1891.     Mr.  Searles  reported  that 
wages  had  been  increased  by  the  Trust 
about  1 0  per  cent    The  New  York  **  Trib- 
une "  states  that  it  would  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  say  that  they  had  been  reduced 
10  per  cent     In  the  refineries  in  Brook- 
lyn, it  says,  Polish  and  Hungarian  labor 
has  been  largely  substituted  for  German 
and  Irish-American.     One  of  the  objects 
of  the  Tru2>t,  Mr.  Searles  admitted  before 
the  Committee,  was  to  prevent  what  he 
called  '^  illegal  combinations  of  labor." 
Much  was  made  by  the  Trust's  apologists 
of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  owners  of 
sugar  stock  had  greatly  increased  since 
the  Trust's  securities  were  listed  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.    This  increase  was  as- 
sumed to  indicate  that  the   Trust  had 
bettered  the  distribution  of  wealth.     As 
a  matter  of  fact,  every  one  familiar  with 
the  exchanges  knows  that  speculation  in 
Sugar  Trust  certificates  has  been  in  an 
exceptional   degree  gambling  pure   and 
simple,  and  that  the  "  lambs  "  who  risked 
their  money  in  it  have  been  absolutely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  men  who  managed 
the  Trust  without  supervision  or  inspec- 
tion of  any  sort.     The  Rubber  Trust  was 
also  investigated  last  week,  but  the  Com- 
mittee learned  little  except  that  $26,000,- 
000   of  stock  was  issued  to  companies 
previously  capitalized  at  $4,000,000. 


Treasurer  Searles,  of  the  Sugar  Trust, 
on  resuming  his  testimony  before  the  New 
Yoik  Investigating  Committee  last  week, 
sUted  that  only  $50,000,000  of  the  stock 
in  the  Trust  was  issued  in  payment  for 
refineries  previously  capitalized  at  less 


The  statement  last  week  of  foreign 
commerce  for  January  shows  a  phenome- 
nal merchandise  balance  in  our  favor, 
which  only  emphasizes  that  for  the  fiscal 
year  to  date.  Not  only  is  the  January  re- 
sult the  best  ever  recorded  in  that  month, 
but  it  brings  up  the  excess  of  merchandise 
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exports  for  the  seven  months  to  the  larg- 
est figure  for  this  period  in  the  country's 
history.  The  United  States  Treasury's 
gold  reserve  has  advanced  to  over  $147,- 
000,000.  General  trade  in  this  country 
shows  more  improvement,  the  change 
being  particularly  noted  in  the  dry-goods 
market,  where  the  unprecedented  sales  of 
print-cloths  have  had  a  gratifying  effect. 
Aside  from  the  advances  in  steel  and 
iron,  there  have  been  advances  in  sugar, 
cotton,  wheat,  corn,  wool,  leather,  and 
lard ;  but  there  have  been  declines  in  flour 
and  oats.  The  railway  stock  and  bond 
market  has  been  active,  and  prices  are 
firmer.  In  our  market  the  alarm  about 
Graeco-Turkish  complications  was  not  so 
evident  as  during  the  previous  week,  but 
it  still  continues  greatly  to  affect  foreign 
Exchanges,  and  dearer  discounts  abroad 
have  been  the  result.  A  second  depress- 
ing event  here,  which,  however,  could  not 
keep  back  the  general  advance,  was  the  fall 
in  coal  securities.  On  both  sides  of  the 
AJleghanies  the  coal  trade  has  long  been 
in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  "  En- 
gineering and  Mining  Journal  "  says  that 
the  anthracite  coal  companies  command  a 
certain  market  and  will  doubtless  continue 
to  hold  it,  but  the  outlet  for  their  coal 
cannot  increase  largely.  To  a  great  ex- 
tent they  have  lost  the  trade  of  the  Eastern 
Steites  for  steam  purposes  to  the  bitumi- 
nous coal-mines,  and  must,  in  future,  meet 
two  contingencies.  One  is  the  exhaustion 
of  the  anthracite  mines,  which  is  surely 
approaching,  and  against  which  only  one 
of  them  is  making  any  provision  in  the 
form  of  sinking  fund  or  depreciation 
account.  The  other  contingency,  which 
will  affect  the  handlingof  cosd  rather  than 
its  mining,  is  the  possible  substitution  of 
gas  or  of  electric  transmission  for  the 
present  system  of  carrying  the  coal  itself. 


In  more  than  one  department  of  the 
business  world  the  disruption  of  the  Steel- 
Rail  Pool  has  already  resulted  in  a  turn 
for  the  better.  It  is  claimed  that,  during 
the  past  fortnight,  orders  from  railways 
are  already  bw>ked  for  1,100,000  tons, 
or  the  entire  steel-rail  production  in  this 
country  last  year.  A  significant  feature 
has  been  the  orders  from  abroad,  the 
"Iron  Age"  estimating  them  at  100,000 
tons,  and  stating  that  they  include  25,000 


tons  each  for  the  London  and  Northwest- 
ern Railway  and  the  London  and  South- 
western, besides  ap  order  of  11,000  tons* 
from  Japan.  The  "Iron  Age"  adds: 
"  These  sales  will  furnish  proof  that  hence- 
forth our  steel  manufacturers  must  be 
reckoned  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
world's  markets."  The  orders  for  rails  are 
generally  for  those  of  heavy  weight,  the  rails 
running  eighty  to  one  hundred  pounds  to 
the  yard.  In  this  connection  the  New  York 
"  Tribune  "  remarks  that  the  whole  tend- 
ency of  railway  operation  is  now  in  the 
direction  of  decreased  working  expenses, 
which  is,  in  the  main,  accomplished  by 
larger  train-loads.  An  increase  in  these 
loads  makes  necessary  heavy  locomotives 
and  heavy  rails  to  bear  them.  In  this 
way  loads  have  been  increased  from  fif- 
teen to  fifty  cars  on  the  leading  lines. 
Many  new  side-tracks,  spurs,  branches, 
and  extensions  will  be  built  as  a  result  of 
the  low  price  of  rails,  and  these  will  create 
work  for  the  imemployed.  With  a  nor- 
mal volume  of  business,  the  railroads  would 
provide  employment  for  200,000  more  men 
than  at  present  Not  only  have  many 
workers  been  engaged  in  the  steel  indus- 
try, but  in  those  supplying  the  raw  ma- 
terial necessary  to  the  manufocture ;  the 
iron  and  coal  mines  and  the  coke-ovens 
are  already  feeling  a  beneficial  effect* 
There  will  also  be  more  tonnage  for  the 
railways  which  haul  all  these  products. 
Though  there  has  been  a  notable  increase 
of  workers  in  the  steel  industry,  there  has 
been  some  reduction  in  average  wages. 


The  largest  cargo  ever  taken  out  of  the 
port  of  New  York  went  last  week  on 
the  new  twin-screw  steamer  Pennsylvania, 
of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  bound 
for  Hamburg,  Germany,  llie  steamer 
carried  18,500  tons  of  freight,  or  enough 
to  fill  516  freight-cars.  Another  high 
record  was  made  in  the  domain  of  trans* 
portation  by  the  fastest  long  railway  run. 
A  special  train  from  Chicago,  over  the 
Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  and  the 
Burlington  and  Missouri  roads,  reached 
Denver,  having  traveled  1,026  miles  at 
nine-tenths  of  a  mile  a  minute.  The 
record  before  had  been  held  by  a  New 
York  Central  special,  which  made  the  run 
from  New  York  to  Chicago  (964  miles) 
at  an  average  of  eight-tentihs  of  a  mile  per 
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minute.  An  event  in  the  history  of 
stock  quotations  was  the  new  high  record 
reached  by  the  new  Lake  Shore  and  Mich- 
igan Southern  Railway's  stock,  which 
now  stands  at  158.  The  half-yearly  traf- 
fic returns  of  the  Grand  Trunk  System, 
just  issued,  are  of  special  note,  because, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  that 
railway,  its  traffic  returns  show  a  surplus. 
One  of  the  objects  attained  uader  the  new 
management  of  the  Grand  Trunk  is  the 
establishment  of  friendly  relations  with 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  each  saving  money 
by  mutual  traffic  arrangements.  Among 
the  improvements  contemplated  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  is  the  enlarging  of  the 
Victoria  Bridge,  connecting  the  north  and 
south  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Mon- 
treal. The  total  cost  is  estimated  at 
$1,500,000.  The  New  York  Central  Rail- 
way is  now  running  trains  over  its  new 
steel  viaduct  leading  out  of  New  York 
City,  which  has  been  completed  at  a  cost 
of  $3,000,000.  The  eastward  business 
out  of  Chicago  last  week  was  an  extraor- 
dinarily large  one,  the  increase  being 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  cut  rates. 


The  first  National  Congress  of  Mothers 
convened  in  Washington  last^week,  and 
was  in  session  for  three  days.  Meas- 
ured by  numbers,  this  first  National  Con- 
gress of  Mothers  was  a  great  success. 
Overflow  meetings  were  held  at  each 
session.  There  were  women  present 
from  all  over  this  country  and  from 
Canada.  Some  of  the  leading  educators 
of  the  coimtry  were  present  and  made 
addresses.  The  subjects  presented  were 
eminently  practical — The  Care,  the  Food, 
the  Mental  and  Moral  Education  of 
Children;  The  Preparation  for  Mother- 
hood ;  The  Responsibility  of  Motherhood ; 
and  what  might  be  called  The  Public  Re- 
sponsibilities of  Mothers.  The  represent- 
atives present  were  from  normal  and  free 
kindergarten  associations.  Women's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Unions,  benevolent  or- 
ganizations, educational  and  industrial 
organizations,  and  the  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs ;  while  the  Church  was  repre- 
sented largely  by  mission  workers  and 
the  King's  Daughters.  The  addresses 
for  the  most  part  were  educational.  The 
Congress  is  purely  educational.  But  one 
resolution  was  offered  and  passed  unani- 


mously by  a  rising  vote.  This  resolution 
was  in  favor  of  admitting  into  the  homes 
of  our  country  "  only  those  papers  which 
inspire  to  noble  thought  and  deed." 


While  some  may  question  the  advis- 
ability of  a  National  Congress  of  Mothers, 
no  one  will  question  the  desirability  of 
mothers'  local  meetings  to  exchange  ex- 
periences, to  study  the  problems  of  child- 
hood, educational  problems,  and  the 
community  problems  that  affect  home 
life.  This  has  been  called  the  age  of 
women,  but  we  pass  from  that  naturally 
into  the  age  of  children.  For  the  next 
fifty  years,  without  doubt,  the  care, 
nurture,  and  education  of  children  will  be 
the  central  thought  of  our  social  life. 
At  Barnard  College,  New  York,  confer- 
ences of  mothers  are  held  every  Saturday 
morning  to  consider  the  question  of  kin- 
dergarten training  and  kindred  subjects. 
At  Columbia  College  bi-monthly  addresses 
are  given  by  one  of  the  professors  of  Co- 
lumbia College  on  what  may  be  called  the 
hygiene  of  the  school-room,  and  on  meth- 
ods of  education  in  secondary  schools. 
The  character  of  the  people  drawn  to  the 
lectures  and  conferences  is  a  proof  of  the 
hold  these  subjects  have  gained  on  the 
minds  of  educated  men  and  women.  That 
two  colleges  in  the  country  should  open 
their  doors  for  conferences  on  the  sub- 
ject of  kindergarten  and  primary  training 
is  a  proof  that  at  last  the  unity  of  educa- 
tion from  the  kindergarten  to  and  through 
the  university  is  recognized.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  mothers  of  the  poor  is  a  part 
of  the  kindergarten  movement,  for  every 
kindergarten  has  its  mothers'  class.  Moth- 
erhood is  no  longer  recognized  as  an  in- 
stinct. It  is  education  perfected.  The 
world  sees  in  the  true  mother  the  ideal 
woman.  And  the  treasures  of  art,  of 
education,  of  science,  are  laid  at  her  feet. 


The  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New  York 
City  has  for  many  years  maintained  in- 
dustrial schools  in  tenement-house  regions 
at  a  cost  per  capita  of  about  that  of  the 
public  schools.  This  expense  has  been 
met  in  part  by  an  income  given  to  the  Soci- 
ety from  the  State,  county,  and  city  funds. 
The  Society  has  now  petitioned  the  Board 
of  Education  to  relieve  it  of  the  expense 
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and  responsibility  of  taking  a  number  of 
these  children — about  fourteen  hundred. 
Every  thoughtful  citizen  will  rejoice  at 
this  evidence  of  enlightenment  on  the  part 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Society. 
Class  education  is  un-American,  and  to 
bring  together  hundreds  of  children  under 
one  roof,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  are  poor,  even  though  the  motive  of 
this  gathering  is  to  educate  them,  is  class 
education.  To  separate  the  child  from 
the  community  is  to  deprive  him  of  the 
truest  factor  in  education.  To  maintain 
any  system  of  education  as  part  of  a 
system  of  charity  is  fraught  with  ^n- 
ger.  That  there  are  children  in  New 
York  who  need  clothing  and  food  is  true, 
and  for  these  children  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  can  do  a  much  greater  work  when 
relieved  of  the  expense  of  carrying  on  a 
work  of  education  which  belongs  to  the 
State ;  and  the  child  of  the  poorest  is  ec- 
titled  to  his  education  from  the  State. 


The  securing  of  the  Pearsons  Fund  of 
$200,000  by  Colorado  College  is  of  more 
than  local  significance.  That  so  many 
parts  of  the  country  should  have  co- 
operated, in  times  of  such  financial  strin- 
gency as  these,  to  invest  this  large  sum  of 
money  in  one  of  our  Western  institutions 
of  learning  is  in  itself  a  fact  uf  great 
interest  and  significance.  But  this  noble 
gift  has  been  made  chiefly  because  it  has 
been  believed,  with  more  and  more  confi- 
dence during  the  last  few  years,  that  Colo- 
rado College  is  to  have  a  far-reaching 
work  and  influence.  The  fact  that  in  its 
student  body  this  year  it  has  enrolled 
representatives  of  four  Eastern  colleges — 
Bowdoin,  Amherst,  Yale,  and  Princeton — 
young  men  who,  after  breaking  down 
physically  at  home,  are  able  to  go  on  suc- 
cessfully with  a  part  or  all  of  their  college 
work  in  Colorado — is  a  prophecy  of  the 
service  the  College  is  to  render  the  country 
at  large  in  future  days.  The  institution 
is  planned  on  liberal  lines ;  its  standards 
of  scholarship  are  high;  its  spirit  is 
broadly  yet  earnestly  Christian ;  its  Pres- 
ident is  a  man  of  large  culture,  strong 
personality,  and  executive  force,  and  he 
has  gathered  around  him  a  faculty  fully 
in  sympathy  with  him  in  his  plans  and 
hopes.  The  College  deserves  to  succeed, 
and  we  interpret  the  consummati  n  of  the 


hard,  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  the  last 
three  '  years  as  a  promise  of  still  larger 
things  to  come. 


A  wise  departure  is  now  being  made 
in  Georgia  in  the  matter  of  the  purchase 
of  school-books.  It  has  been  die  prac- 
tice in  the  past  for  the  school  commis- 
sioners of  each  county  to  purchase  the 
books.  By  direction  of  the  Legislature, 
the  Governor  will  appoint  a  School-book 
Commission,  which  will  decide  upon  and 
purchase  the  school-books  for  the  entire 
State.  This  will  result  in  economy  to 
parents  who  change  their  place  of  resi- 
dence in  the  State,  The  establishment 
of  a  central  board  or  commission  for 
decision  and  purchase  of  the  school- 
books  of  the  State  is  a  long  step  in  edu- 
cational advancement.  The  city  of  At- 
lanta is  greatly  agitated  over  the  subject 
of  teachers'  salaries.  Present  indications 
are  that  a  leveling-down  process  will  be 
followed  instead  of  a  leveling  up.  In 
education  a  leveling-down  process  in  the 
matter  of  teachers'  salaries  is  a  backward 
step.  The  Mayor,  supported  by  some 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  believes  that 
there  are  inequalities  in  the  salaries  paid 
to  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  city. 
The  principals  of  some  of  the  schools  are 
piid  $1,800  a  year,  while  their  assistants 
are  paid  but  $800.  The  present  proposi- 
tion is  to  cut  down  the  principals'  salaries, 
instead  of  taking  the  wiser  course  of  rais- 
ing the  assistants'  salaries.  Atlanta  has 
taken  the  first  step  in  establishing  even- 
ing schools  for  working-girls.  These 
have  been  established  by  private  enter- 
prise, but  with  such  warm  support  from 
the  Board  of  Education  as  indicates  that 
at  no  distant  date  they  will  pass  under 
the  full  control  of  the  Board. 


The  school  population  of  Georgia  in 
1895  was  600,000;  250,000  of  the  chU- 
dren  of  school  age  in  the  State  did  not 
attend  school.  This  proportion  does  not 
vary  greatly  from  that  of  other  States. 
The  Atlanta  "Constitution"  states  that 
the  school-houses  were,  for  the  most  part, 
so  uncomfortable  that  many  could  not  at- 
tend during  the  winter  term,  and  that  in 
the  spring  and  summer  terms  many  chil- 
dren are  obliged  to, work  in  the  fields*.  The 
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rural  school-houses  are  imcomfortable 
because  in  many  of  the  counties  the  popu- 
lation has  become  so  dependent  on  the 
State  that  the  county  authorities  practi 
cally  make  no  effort  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  county.  The  recom- 
mendation is  made  that  the  remedy  be  a 
compulsory  local  tax,  to  be  levied  by 
the  Legislature,  thus  compelling  the  coun- 
ties to  deal  justly  with  their  own  chil- 
dren. In  189S  the  school  fund  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  $18,000,000.  The  State 
paid  $6,000,000 ;  $12,000,000  was  raised 
by  local  taxation.  In  Georgia  the  State 
Legislature  has  greatly  increased  the  State 
appropriation  for  education,  but  local 
public  sentiment  must  be  aroused  before 
the  school  system  of  any  community  can 
reach  its  best  development. 


A  most  interesting  experiment  in  indus- 
trial education  is  to  be  made  in  Lowell, 
Mass.  The  State  Legislature  passed  a 
law  two  years  ago  appropriating  the  sum 
of  $25,000  to  establish  a  textile  school 
in  any  town  in  the  State  making  a  like 
appropriation  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
manufacturers  of  Lowell  have  co-operated 
with  the  State  and  school  authorities, 
and  the  textile  school  has  be^  estab- 
lished. The  Board  of  Trustees  represent 
the  State,  the  city,  and  the  citizens.  The 
aim  is  to  produce  in  the  home  market  the 
grade  of  goods  now  produced  only  in  the 
foreign  market  because  of  the  superior  in- 
dustrial training  of  the  foreign  workmen. 
The  opening  of  cotton-mills  in  the  South 
has  threatened  the  coarser  output  of  the 
Lowell  mills,  and  compelled  the  manufac- 
turers to  improve  their  methods  of  pro- 
duction and  the  artistic  quality  of  their 
goods. 


A  picturesque  and  brilliant  military 
career  was  that  Of  General  Alfred  Pleas- 
onton,  who  died  in  Washington  last  week. 
He  served  in  the  Mexican  War,  in  cam- 
paigns against  Indians  in  Florida  and  in 
the  West,  and  throughout  the  Civil  War.  In 
all,  he  is  believed  to  have  taken  part  in 
over  one  hundred  battles,  great  and  small, 
and  yet  he  never  received  the  slightest 
wound.  As  a  dashing  commander  of 
cavalry  General  Pleasonton  distinguished 
himself  repeatedly,  and  particularly  in  the 


battle  of  Chancellorsville  and  at  Gettys- 
burg, where  he  had  the  chief  cavaliy  com- 
mand. In  the  campaign  against  Price  in 
Kansas  and  Missouri  in  1864,  General 
Pleasonton  won  repeatedly  victories  over 
forces  triple  his  own  in  strength. 


The  United  States  and  the 
Porte 

He  whose  blood  does  not  rise  above 
ordinary  heat  when  he  reads  the  article 
on  the  United  States  and  the  Porte,  on 
page  593  of  this  issue  of  The  Outlook,  is 
le^s  than  an  American,  not  to  say  less  than 
a  man.  American  property  has  been  de- 
stroyed, American  citizens  arrested  and 
imprisoned  without  trial,  American  treaty 
rights  flagrantly  and  openly  disregarded, 
the  protection  of  the  American  flag  scorn- 
fully set  at  defiance — and  the  American 
Government  has  done  nothing  but  mildly 
protest.  Greece  is  setting  to-day  in  the 
Mediterranean  an  example  which  shames 
the  United  States. 

The  reason  of  this  apa*hy  on  the  part 
of  our  Government,  an  apathy  apparently 
confined  to  no  one  Administration,  it  is 
not  altogether  easy  to  understand.  It 
may  partly  be  due  to  our  wretched  method 
of  giving  diplomatic  positions  abroad  as 
a  reward  of  political  services  at  home; 
but  it  cannot  be  wholly  due  to  this,  for 
Mr.  Strauss  was  an  able  and  efficient 
representative  of  America  in  Constanti- 
nople. It  may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  American  interests  in  Turkey  are 
chiefly  missionary  interests,  and  have  no 
political  backing.  And  yet  it  wouM  seem 
that  the  Church  in  America  should  make  a 
united  and  efficient  demand  that  mission- 
aries be  not  expatriated  simply  because 
they  are  giving  their  lives  to  unselfish 
service.  The  Missionary  Boards  fhould 
make  a  strong  and  united  demand  on  the 
President-elect  for  a  vigorous,  capable, 
and  efficient  Minister  to  Turkey  to  take 
the  place  of  the  present  one,  of  whose 
administration  it  is  now  best  to  say  noth- 
ing. And  the  churches  should  make 
their  influence  felt  in  a  strong  and  united 
demand  on  the  new  Administration  for 
a  complete  and  instant  reversal  o^  the 
shameful  policy  of  un virtuous  patience 
which  our  contributor  describes  as   the 
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policy  of  this  country  in  the  past.  If  we 
were  patient  with  all  peoples,  this  policy 
might  be  more  easily  endured ;  but  to  an- 
ticipate a  possible  aggression  from  Great 
Britain,  whose  only  offense  is  that  she 
is  ah  efficient  commercial  rival,  and  to 
threaten  beforehand  resistance  to  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  submit  with  meekness 
to  the  outrages  and  indignities  inflicted 
on  Americans  by  the  unspeakable  Turk, 
is  a  National  humiliation  which  the 
American  people  would  not  endure  if 
they  really  knew  and  realized  the  facts. 


Mary  Lyon 

Bom  February  28,  1797 

The  hundredth  anniversary  of  Mary 
Lyon's  birth  deserves  the  wide  commemo- 
ration which  it  will  witness  of  her  work  as 
a  single-hearted,  far-sighted,  self-devoting 
pioneer  of  the  higher  education  of  women 
for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Cra- 
dled in  comparative  poverty  among  the 
Massachusetts  hills,  and  with  but  the  lim- 
ited education  that  "  the  little  red  school- 
house''  there  afforded,  she  began  at 
seventeen  to  teach  in  such  a  place  for 
seventy-five  cents  a  week  and  board,  sav- 
ing money  out  of  this  to  pay  for  better 
sc^^ooling  in  order  to  better  teaching. 
Thus  she  worked  up,  by  turns  a  teacher 
and  a  learner,  studying  at  one  time  twenty 
hours  a  day  to  acquire  the  most  in  the 
brief  opportunity  her  means  could  buy. 
Afterward  her  savings  went  either  to 
needy  relatives  or  to  aid  poor  girls  seek- 
ing education. 

To  widen  the  opportunities  of  such 
girls  became  her  absorbing  purpose.  At 
Ipswich,  where  with  Miss  Grant  she  had 
a  popular  school,  she  tried  in  vain  to  make 
a  permanent  foundation,  with  buildings 
and  endowments.  Her  desire  for  the 
Christian  education  of  women  in  the  com- 
mon walks  of  life  she  described  as  a  fire 
in  her  bones.  For  this  she  declined  mar- 
riage. For  this  she  resigned  her  school, 
and 'became  the  apostle  of  her  cause  in  a 
house-to-house  collection  of  funds.  Per- 
severing through  discouragement  and  crit- 
icism, her  enthusiasm  won  supporters ; 
the  comer-stone  of  her  Seminary  was  laid 
Octobers,  1836;  she  raised  for  it  $70,- 
000.  "  Had  I  a  thousand  lives,"  said  she, 
"  I  could  sacrifice  them  all  in  suffering 


and  hardship  for  the  sake  of  Mount  Hol- 
yoke  Seminary."  Here,  after  twelve  years 
of  service  as  Principal,  she  passed  away, 
March  5,  1849. 

The  Seminary  has  now  become  the 
College.  Mary  Lyon's  ideals  have  been 
realized  there  in  a  largeness  far  tran- 
scending her  hopes.  More  than  this, 
her  original  and  distinctive  idea,  there 
first  embodied,  has  become  the  germi- 
nant  of  many  other  similar  institutions 
in  our  own  and  foreign  lands.  Mr. 
Moody's  great  work  at  East  Northfield 
is  one  of  its  more  conspicuous  out- 
growths. These  all  are  her  monuments, 
but  especially  the  College  whose  ground 
enshrines  her  grave.  The  thousands  of 
girls  to  whom  she  has  opened  the  doors 
of  Christian  culture  are  her  children  of 
the  spirit.  To  them  and  the  multitudes 
to  whom  the  story  of  her  inspiring  life 
will  now  be  told  afresh,  may  her  'words 
curved  over  her  grave  communicate  an 
impulse  to  that  imitation  which  is  the 
truest  commemoration :  "  There  is  nothing 
in  the  universe  that  I  am  afraid  of  but 
that  I  shall  not  know  and  do  all  my  duty." 


Some  Errors  in  Charity 

That  there  is  great  waste  in  the  admin- 
istration of  both  public  and  private  charity, 
and  that  much  harm  is  done  by  the  careless 
and  indifferent,  is  on  all  hands  admitted. 
To  guard  against  these  evils  the  organi- 
zation of  charity  has  been  effected,  and 
the  charitable  are  urged  to  give  no  money 
in  person,  but  to  send  all  applicants  to 
the  proper  society  to  be  investigated  and 
relieved.  This  has  doubtless  done  much 
to  remedy  the  evils  of  an  ill-directed  or 
non-directed  charity,  but  it  has  brought  its 
own  evils  with  it  Organized  charity  is 
eminently  wise,  but  when  organization  is 
made  a  substitute  for  charity  and  an  ex- 
cuse for  relieving  ourselves  of  bearing 
one  another's  burdens,  it  becomes  peril- 
ous. 

It  is  easy  for  the  man  who  has  no  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  to  direct  one 
who  asks  assistance  to  some  organized 
charity,  with  no  intention  of  following  the 
case  further — not  even  of  following  it  with 
money  enough  to  pay  the  organization  to 
have  the  needs  of  the  applicant  investi- 
gated.    No  doubt  men  have   done  this 
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and  posed  to  themselves  as  fine  types  of 
the  Good  Samaritan,  forgetting  that  the 
Good  Samaritan  attended  the  needy  one 
until  he  had  reached  a  place  where  his 
wants  were  attended  to,  and  his  ultimate 
recovery  and  return  to  society  assured. 
One  thing  is  certain :  no  man  has  the 
moral  right  to  send  an  applicant  for  imme- 
diate relief  to  any  organization  that  seeks 
to  do  its  work  with  the  best  end,  the  ulti- 
mate good  of  the  needy,  in  view,  unless  he 
does  what  he  can  to  provide  that  organiza- 
tion with  the  means  to  do  that  which  he 
has  neither  the  time  nor  perhaps  the 
ability  to  do. 

Moreover,  the  organizations  themselves 
are  in  danger,  from  a  lack  of  effective  co- 
workers. Do  they  depend  on  volunteers  ? 
The  volunteers  are  liable  to  choose  their 
own  time  and  convenience  to  do  the 
work,  which  sometimes  ought  to  be  done 
immediately.  Do  they  depend  on  paid 
workers  with  meager  salaries  ?  There  is 
danger  then  of  running  into  purely 
bureaucratic  methods.  The  spirit  of  offi- 
cialism and  the  spirit  of  love  cannot 
dwell  together.  Thus  it  too  often  hap- 
pens, for  one  reason  or  other,  that  days 
and  even  weeks  have  been  allowed  to 
elapse  before  any  effort  has  been  made 
to  investigate  a  doubtful  case ;  and  when 
the  investigation  is  made,  the  visitor  has, 
by  a  lack  of  tact,  disturbed  the  social  re- 
lations of  the  people  he  was  sent  to  help, 
making  it  plain  to  the  latter's  neighbors 
that  they  had  asked  for  assistance. 

Churches  are  often  very  careless. 
They  help  families  for  years  by  doling 
out  stated  sums  that  keep  the  recipients 
just  beyond  the  point  of  suffering,  instead 
of  assuming  the  true  responsibility  of 
guardians,  and  watching  the  training  and 
education  of  the  ch'ldren;  seeing  to  it 
that  they  are  trained  to  self-help  at  the 
highest  point  We  are  taday  in  this 
country  training  thousands  of  boys  to 
semi- pauperism,  enabling  them  to  live 
year  after  year  at  the  minimum  amount  of 
effort — paying  only  in  part  for  what  they 
receive.  No  appeal  is  made  to  them  to 
maintain  self-respect  and  self-support 
There  is  no  education  to  develop  the  sense 
of  privacy,  no  attempt  to  place  a  value  on 
independence.  They  are  educated  apart 
from  the  community,  a  class  by  them- 
selves. And  this  is  done  by  incorporated 
bodies,  whose  charity,  so  called,  has  in- 


jured not  only  those  who  receive  from  it, 
but  those  who  give  to  it,  because  of  the 
false  education  of  which  it  is  the  promul- 
gator. 

Another  enemy  to  sound  methods  is 
the  man  who  pays  for  poor  work  and  fails 
to  point  out  its  defects,  or  who  hires  work 
done  and  adds  to  a  fair  price  for  such 
labor  another  sum  because  he  feels  sorry 
for  the  worker.  Charity  offered  without 
comment  or  explanation  confuses  the  re- 
ceiver and  places  him  in  a  false  position, 
so  that  the  next  employer  faces  a  new 
problem,  that  would  not  have  been  created 
but  for  false  expectations  raised.  Pay  a 
fair  price  for  work,  and  if  the  worker  is 
in  straits  express  neighborliness  by  a  gift 
to  meet  the  immediate  necessities.  &st 
of  all,  help  every  employee  to  improve 
the  market  value  of  his  services. 

Money  is  valuable,  but  its  real  value 
depends  on  the  personal  interest  it  repre- 
sents. Any  man  is  fortunate  who,  in  a  time 
of  need,  receives  one  dollar  with  a  dollar's 
worth  of  persona]  interest  from  the  giver. 
He  is  far  better  off  than  the  one  who 
receives  one  hundred  dollars  without  the 
spirit  of  friendship  that  means  personal 
relation  between  giver  and  receiver.  Even 
if  the  gift  is  by  proxy,  it  should  mean  that 
back  of  that  gift  is  a  man  who  feels  his  re- 
lation to  his  neighbor.  This  is  the  princi- 
ple that  should  dominate  every  gift  Harm 
must  result  where  the  ultimate  good  of  the 
receiver  is  neglected.  Personal  service  is 
the  measure  of  value  of  every  gift,  whether 
it  is  a  breakfast,  a  coat,  or  a  million  dol- 
lars. 


The  Grace  of  Forgiveness 

A  great  many  persons  regard  forgive- 
ness as  a  remission  of  penalty ;  a  great 
deal  of  theology  has  so  regarded  it  As  a 
consequence,  such  theology  has  regarded 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  a  substitute  for 
the  penalty,  and  faith  ^in  Christ  as  belief 
that  he  has  been  punished  for  us.  But 
forgiveness  is  not  remission  of  penalty; 
it  is  remission  of  sin  itself.  Forgiveness 
corresponds  to  penitence ;  it  grants  what 
penitence  craves.  But  penitence  is  cer- 
tainly not  fear  of  punishment;  as  certainly, 
then,  forgiveness  is  not  the  remission  of 
punishment  To  be  forgiven  is  not  to  be 
let  off  from  penalty,  any  more  than  to  be 
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penitent  is  to  be  afraid  of  penalty.  To 
be  penitent  is  to  hate  the  sin,  the  covetous- 
ness,  the  pride,  the  vanity,  the  illicit  im- 
agination, the  wrong  act,  the  cowardly 
deed,  the  wrathful  word  ;  to  be  forgiven 
is  to  be  delivered  from  the  things  we 
hate.  Forgiveness  is  cleansing.  This  is 
seen  in  the  very  meaning  of  the  original 
Greek  word ;  for  the  word  rendered  for- 
giveness in  the  Greek  Testament  is 
always  remission — sending  away.  To 
forgive  is  to  send  away.  The  Bible' 
never,  from  cover  to  cover,  puts  to- 
gether remission  and  penalty.  Nowhere 
does  it  promise  the  remission  of  penalty. 
Again  and  again  it  does  promise  the  re- 
mission of  sins.  "  The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  fron  all  sin." 
This  is  the  grace  that  John  sees  when  he 
looks  into  the  face  of  Christ  He  sees 
not  some  one  who  has  come  to  take  pen- 
alty off  from  him ;  he  sees  a  physician 
who  has  come  to  take  disease  away  from 
him.  Penitence  says,  **We  have  left  un- 
done those  things  which  we  ought  to  have 
done,  and  we  have  done  those  things 
which  we  ought  not  to  have  done ;  and 
there  is  no  health  in  us."  Faith  looks  up 
into  the  face  of  Christ,  and  sees  in  Him 
a  power  such  as  will  enable  us  to  do  the 
things  we  ought  to  do  and  will  restore 
health  to  us.  Peoilence  says,  **  We  have 
erred  and  strayed  from  thy  ^ays  like  lost 
sheep."  Faith  sees  in  Christ  One  who, 
if  we  follow  Him,  will  lead  us  in  the  paths 
of  righteousness  for  His  name's  sake. 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  forgiveness.  It 
is  cleansing  from  sin ;  it  is  restoration 
to  life. 


Faith,  Hope,  and  Heart 

A  brilliant  man  of  somewhat  pessi- 
mistic tendencies  recently  confessed,  in  a 
moment  of  frankness,  that  history  was 
against  his  view.  The  spread  of  pessi- 
mism in  philosophy  and  literature  during 
the  past  few  years  has  been  a  very  sig- 
nificant sign  of  the  times  ;  but  it  has  not 
been,  as  some  have  interpreted  it,  a  sign 
of  all  times.  It  indicates  the  ebbing  of 
that  tide  of  faith  which  is  already  visibly 
returning.  Pessimism  is  always  and  every- 
where a  negative  mood  ;  it  is  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  a  positive  and  creative 
ihood.     It  is  the  mood  of  epochs  of  debil- 


ity; it  is  not  the  mood  of  epochs  of 
strength.  The  cool,  satiric  temper,  the 
skeptical  spirit,  and  the  lack  of  faith  which 
flow  together  to  make  the  real  pessimistic 
mood  are  never  favorable  to  those  great 
enterprises  which  register  the  high- water 
marks  of  human  energy,  of  those  great 
achievements  of  art  which  measure  the 
height  of  the  human  spirit  in  its  noblest 
productive  moments,  nor  of  those  splen- 
did flashes  of  unselfishness,  sometimes 
disclosed  through  a  long  life,  which  shed 
a  divine  light  upon  human  character. 
The  pessimistic  mood  is  powerless  to  get 
at  the  deepest  truth  or  the  noblest  char- 
acter. "  He  who  despises  mankind," 
says  De  Tocqueville,  "  will  never  get  the 
best  out  of  others  or  himself."  It  is  out 
of  deep  faith  and  a  generous  heart  that 
the  noblest  thoughts,  deeds,  and  conduct 
issue ;  it  is  through  sympathy,  affection, 
and  faith  that  the  greatest  things  are 
achieved  and  the  greatest  truths  discov- 
ered. Mr.  Morley  quotes  as  the  deepest 
and  broadest  of  all  Vauvenargues's  sayings 
this  nob'e  phrase :  "  Great  thoughts  come 
fr^m  the  heart;"  and  Mr.  Morley,  who 
has  never  been  counted  an  easy-going 
optimist  nor  an  uncalculating  enthusiast, 
adds:  "Those  have  been  greatest  in 
thought  who  have  been  best  endowed 
with  faith,  hope,  sympathy,  and  the  spirit 
of  effort."  In  these  days,  when  there  is 
in  the  atmosphere  not  only  that  deep  and 
despairing  pessimism  which  takes  hold 
upon  our  sympathies,  but  also  a  very 
superficial  and  shallow  pessimism  which 
is  the  mood  of  the  moment,  one  needs  to 
get  above  the  miasmic  atmosphere  and 
reinforce  himself  from  time  to  time  by  the 
clear  perception  that  the  commanding 
figure  in  the  history  of  the  world  is  the 
man  of  faith,  hope,  and  heart ;  that  he  is 
the  real  doer  and  hero ;  the  prototype  of 
the  race  in  its  spiritual  struggle.  It  is  to 
these  figures  that  the  weaker  men  must 
turn  in  moments  of  reaction  and  depres- 
sion. In  such  times  their  lives  are  like 
beacon-lights  in  the  nights  when  the  stars 
are  invisible.  . 


A  correspondtnt  writes  us  that  the  Jaw  of 
1895,  to  which  we  referred  week  before  last  as 
abolishing  Congregationalism,  has  been  so  far 
modified  as  to  allow  the  qualified  voters  present 
at  any  church  meeting  to  elect  their  own  piesiding 
oflficer. 
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More  and  more  frequently  is  the  Spectator 
forced  to  confess  ignorance  of  things  that  all 
well*informed  people  are  supposed  to  know 
about  There  is  seldom  a  day  that  it  is  not 
taken  for  granted  that  he  knows  a  great  deal 
about  something  of  which  possibly  he  has 
hardly  heard.  He  is  in  despair  at  keeping 
himself  passably  informed  of  the  scope  of 
many  much^iiscussed  movements  taking  a 
good  deal  of  space  in  the  press.  Should  he 
read  half  of  the  reports  of  the  important 
conventions,  educational,  reformatory,  scien- 
tific, etc.,  etc.,  how  much  time  would  he  have 
for  the  country  club  and  for  frolicking  with 
his  grandchildren  ?  Some  time  ago  he  gave 
up  enrolling  himself  as  a  member  of  any 
more  organizations  indispensable  for  a  thor- 
ough tidying-up-of-the-universe,  and  now  it 
follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  is  con- 
stantly brought  to  confusion  by  his  failure  to 
understand  the  vernacular  of  some  popular 
society — the  technique  of  some  prominent 
movement.  For  instance:  upon  meeting  a 
highly  cultivated  woman  recently  -  "  one  of 
the  leading  child-scientists  of  the  day,"  said 
their  hostess — he  found  himself  perplexed  as 
to  the  boundaries  of  her  special  field  of  use- 
fulness, knowing  her  to  be  a  maiden  lady, 
and  a  constant  traveler.  So  he  began  at 
once,  as  he  has  been  accused  of  doing  all 
too  frequently,  to  talk  of  children — his 
grandchildren  in  particular;  she  listening 
closely,  as  he  rambled  on,  until  he  struck  the 
cue  that  might  justify  his  teUing  the  last 
good  story  of  his  favorite  grandchild — how 
the  night  before,  when  the  mother  was  put- 
ting this  child  to  bed,  answering  many  of  his 
thoughtful  questions  concerning  the  baby 
brother  who  had  died  a  few  weeks  before,  he 
had  suddenly  asked,  "And,  mamma,  will  I 
never,  never  have  another  baby  brother?" 
*•  1  do  not  know,  my  dear  child  " — Tonwny 
had  pondered  a  moment,  to  start  up  from  his 
pillow,  saying,  "  Oh,  mamma  1  quick !  look  at 
the  ^mometer  and  see !" 

"  The  best  of  illustrations,  that,"  the  child- 
scientist  had  remarked,  after  making  a  note 
upon  her  tablet,  "  of  the  little  that  is  known 
by  parents  generally  of  what  their  children 
believe— of  what  they  are  pondering  in  silence. 
Don't  you  see  that  the  little  fellow  had  been 
watching  his  mother  when  she  looked  at  the 
thermometer,  and  had  come  to  strange  con- 
clusions as  to  its  powers — its  capability  to 
tell  more  than  how  hot  the  bath  was.  and  the 
exact  temperature  of  the  room  ?"  Would  not 
the  Spectator  consent  to  have  his  grandchild 
studied  scientifically  by  a  child-study  scien- 
tisty  his  interesting  faith  in  the  thermometer 


diagnosed  for  some  future  report  of  a  syste- 
matic analysis  of  children's  beliefs  ?  She  was 
sure  it  would  aid  in  the  explanation  of  many 
hidden  mental  processes  in  children — con- 
tribute not  a  little  to  the  reform  going  on  in 
their  education,  particularly  in  their  religious 
training.  Had  he  never  been  interested  in 
that  branch  of  child-study  known  as  experi- 
mental psychology  ?  No  ?  She  was  surprised, 
disappointed.  Then  he  had  never  read  the 
reports  of  the  psychological  laboratories — 
several  universities  had  their  psychological 
labcratories,  he  must  know,  for  the  collection 
and  systematic  analysis  of  data — and  where 
a  few  children  are  taken  at  a  time,  and  tested 
with  specially  devised  apparatus.  .  .  .  What 
a  long  list  of  names  she  repeated  of  the  em- 
inent leaders  of  the  movement,  and  how 
thoroughly  versed  she  was  in  its  voluminous 
bibliography ! 

Thankful  was  the  Spectator  that  he  could 
say  that  he  had  read  a  little  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject — the  articles  in  the  "  Forum," 
with  those  of  other  periodicals — but  he  con- 
fessed that  he  had  not  known  the  extent  of 
the  movement.  That  there  had  been  a  revo- 
lution in  educational  methods,  through  child- 
study  as  a  science,  was  news  to  the  Specta- 
tor. He  had  been  deep  in  a  perhaps  remote 
branch  of  the  movement,  through  intimate 
relations  with  a  good  many  grandchildren ; 
but  he  saw  by  the  good  woman's  face  that 
that  did  not  count  for  much  in  the  scientific 
pursuit  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  a  child's 
mind  "  as  ascertained  by  scientific  study  of 
the  child  himself." 


Following  this  conversation,  the  Spectator 
gave  much  time  to  reading  the  literature  of 
child-study.  He  found  it  most  interesting ; 
he  became  thoroughly  enthused  upon  the 
subject.  A  little  leaflet  published  by  the 
Ignorance  Club  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. — a 
paper  written  by  one  of  its  members,  Mrs. 
J.G.Allen,  entitled  "Child-Study  from  the 
Mother's  Standpoint  " — aided  him  greatly  as 
a  comprehensive  summary  of  the  subject. 
Child-study,  he  learned,  had  been  taken  up 
by  the  Woman's  Clubs  the  country  over; 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  Woman's  Club 
that  had  not  devoted  one  session  at  least  to 
the  subject.  According  to  Mrs.  Allen,  the 
record  made  by  Miss  Millicent  Shinn  of  the 
growth  of  her  niece's  mind  is  the  best  study 
that  has  yet  been  made  of  an  individual 
child ;  and  nothing  has  attracted  wider  atten- 
tion among  educators  than  a  pamphlet  by 
Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  President  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity, entitled  "  The  Contents  of  Children's 
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Minds  on  Entering  School" — ^the  outcome 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  questions 
sent  by  Dr.  Hall  to  leading  educators — ques- 
tions framed  for  ascertaining  just  how  much 
the  average  child  knows  of  what  is  taken  for 
granted  that  he  does  upon  entering  school. 
Another  interesting  book,  «*  The  Theological 
Life  of  a  Califomian  Child,"  by  Professor 
Barnes,  of  Stanford  University,  reveals  the 
ideas  that  children  frequently  form  concern- 
ing things  of  which  they  never  speak. 


The  Spectator  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  child-study  movement  in  its  effort  to 
counteract  the  evils  following  what  b  now  so 
universal  in  our  educational  system — taking 
for  granted  that  children  know  so  much  that 
they  do  not.  One  result  of  the  tests,  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Allen,  has  been  to  impress  on 
the  minds  ot  educators  that,  as  children  in 
large  cities  have  a  widely  different  range  of 
knowledge  from  those  living  elsewhere,  the 
fact  should  be  recognized  by  teachers  and 
the  makers  of  text-books.  HalPs  ♦*  Contents 
of  Children's  Minds  upon  Entering  School " 
abundantly  proves  that  city  children  are  often 
ignorant  where  country  children  are  informed, 
and  vice  versa,  "...  Fourteen  per  cent 
had  never  seen  the  stars;  twenty  per  cent, 
did  not  know  that  milk  came  from  cows ; 
fifty-five  per  cent,  that  wooden  things  came 
from  trees ;  .  .  .  and  three-fourths  had  never 
seen  vegetables  or  cereals  growing,"  etc. 


If  child-study,  muses  the  Spectator,  is  to 
prove  the  incalculable  gain  to  parents  and 
educators  that  is  confidently  predicted  when 
scientific  diagnoses  of  the  mental  processes 
of  children  shall  -  precede  the  selection  of 
special  studies  for  them  with  a  view  to  their 
future  calling  in  life,  then  why  not  similar 
tests  for  ascertaining  the  fitness  of  men  and 
women  for  positions  of  public  trust  and  honor  t 
Before  making  a  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency, or  for  filling  a  vacant  bishopric,  why 
not  utilize  experimental  psychology  to  its 
fullest  extent  ?  And  why  not  psychological 
laboratories  for  candidates  for  matrimony? 
"The  Contents  of  the  Mind  of  So-and-so 
upon  Entering  the  State  of  Matrimony" 
suggests  a  new  department  in  our  great  libra- 
ries, one  affording  most  profitable  and  enter, 
taining  reading.  "  We  can  assimilate  knowl- 
edge only  by  associating  new  ideas  with  those 
already  in  the  mind,"  to  quote  from  a  child- 
study  writer. 

The  Spectator,  in  his  enthusiasm,  could  not 
refrain  from  opening  the  subject  of  Child- 
Study  and  its  experimental  psychology  with 


Croaker,  who  listened  patiently  for  some  time, 
and  then  broke  out,  "  Fiddlesticks !  It  makes 
me  think  of  how  I  used  to  dig  up  my  garden- 
seeds  to  see  if  they  were  sprouting.  Question 
a  child — ^the  average  child — about  his  hopes, 
and  bis  fears,  and  his  conceptions  of  God, 
and  his  idea  of  death,  and  he  will  begin  at 
once  to  manufacture  replies,  and  that  without 
the  least  intention  of  falsifying ;  but  his  re- 
plies, in  the  main,  will  be  about  as  true  as 
his  account  of  his  dreams — for  all  children, 
and  old  folks,  too,  get  a  long  way  from  the 
truth  when  they  tell  their  dreams.  When  a 
child  gives  you  the  contents  of  his  mind,  you 
get  a  good  deal  that  isn't  there.  Like  Sairey 
Gamp's  Mrs.  Harris,  *  there  ain't  no  such  per- 
son.' Then  that  notion  of  saving  everybody 
from  failure  at  the  outset  of  a  career.  Fudge  I 
It  does  the  most  of  young  folks  good  to  have 
their  wings  clipped  a  little — to  have  a  taste 
of  disappointment  for  a  starter.  The  world 
is  gone  mad  on  making  everything  easy  for 
everybody.  Ever  hear  of  the  old  woman 
who  was  so  good  to  her  cow  that  she  buttered 
her  hay?" 

Years  ago  the  Spectator  made  a  rule  he 
has  never  broken.  Croaker  is  not  to  be  con- 
tradicted, no  matter  what  he  says.  How  else 
will  the  Spectator  get  at  the  contents  of 
Croaker's  mind  ?  Croaker  always  takes  the 
opposition,  if  there  is  a  shadow  of  anything 
to  oppose.  "  If  he  ever  falls  overboard,"  it 
has  been  said  of  him,  "  look  for  him  up-stream, 
swimming  against  the  current"  He  is  inval- 
uable to  the  Spectator  for  his  promptness  in 
clearly  presenting  the  other  side  of  any  opin- 
ion. "Opinion  has  weight  only  when  we 
know  the  other  side  of  opinion." 

The  Spectator  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  tell  one  more  story  about  his  grandchil- 
dren. That  it  must  help  to  illustrate  some 
point  in  child-study  he  is  sure.  He  has  never 
been  in  favor  of  having  his  grandchildren 
submitted  to  the  test  of  the  laboratories,  to 
have  their  brains  diagnosed  for  an  explana- 
tion of  their  brilliancy,  and  he  is  sure  that  he 
never  will  be ;  but  he  is  willing  to  report  occa- 
sionally what  may  throw  light  upon  some 
difficult  problem.  Upon  going  out  the  other 
evening — a  very  black,  stormy  night  it  was — 
he  asked  his  little  granddaughter  to  bring  his 
cane — the  one  he  usually  carried.  "  Oh,  no, 
grandpapa!"  she  exclaimed,  hastening  to 
bring  him  a  dub-like  stick,  with  a  bone  handle 
set  off  with  what  looked  like  long  teeth. 
"  You  must  have  this  to-night — the  cane  that 
killed  AbeV  And  then  the  Spectator  discov- 
ered that  this  child  had  really  been  believing 
that  that  cane  was  the  very  Cain  of  the  Bible 
story. 
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his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  facts,  reinforced  by  many  weeks'  examination  and  investigation  of 
<fip]omitic  correspondence  and  state  papers  not  easily  accessible  to  the  public. — The  Editors.] 


I. 

IT  is  somewhat  over  a  year  since,  in  a 
country  with  which  we  have  long 
maintained  amicable  relations,  a 
band  of  the  imperial  forces,  in  uniform 
and  under  superior  orders,  attacked  with 
bombs  an  American  institution,  destroyed 
its  buildings  to  the  value  of  some  $80,000, 
pillaged  them,  and  drove  their  occupants, 
in  peril  of  their  lives,  to  seek  refuge  wher- 
ever they  might  hope  to  find  it.  This 
extraordinary  piece  of  barbarism  was 
without  provocation.  The  seminary  had 
long  been  in  operation  under  the  im- 
perial sanction  and  the  protection  of 
specific  treaty  provisions.  No  charge 
had  been  brought  against  its  managers 
or  teachers,  nor  had  any  representation 
been  made  to  our  Government  that  its 
operations  were  in  any  way  obnoxious  to 
the  imperial  authorities.  On  the  con- 
trary, these  authorities  had  given  the 
most  emphatic  assurances,  but  a  few 
weeks  before,  that  this  and  all  other 
American  institutions  should  receive  the 
most  efficient  and  ample  protection 
against  any  possible  damage  from  mob 
and  violence.  It  was,  however,  no  mob 
that  perpetrated  the  outrage,  but  the 
regular  army,  the  promised  protectors  of 
the  institution.  It  was  not  a  soldiery 
infuriated  by  opposition  into  disobedience 
of  the  commands  of  its  superior  officers. 
Red  were  its  hands,  indeed,  with  the 
blood  of  massacre ;  but  its  movements 
were  imder  discipline ;  it  was  deliberate 
and  systematic  in  its  devilish  work,  from 
which  it  ceased  the  instant  the  bugle 
sounded  the  recall.  It  had,  with  evident 
intention,  perpetrated  an  act  of  war 
against  the  United  States. 

What  was  the  course  of  our  Legation 
and  of  the  State  Department  in  this  emer- 
gency ?    Did  they  threaten  an  immediate 


sundering  of  diplomatic  relations  imless, 
within  a  week,  the  act  were  disavowed  by 
the  Imperial  Government,  its  perpetrators 
disgraced  and  punished,  and  ample  secur- 
ity offered  for  any  indemnity  which  sub- 
sequent investigation  might  show  to  be 
due  the  victims  of  the  outrage.^  Alas, 
no  I  A  formal  demand  for  indemnity 
was  the  grand  totil  of  our  action  in  the 
case.  The  offending  Government  denied 
both  the  liability  and  the  outrage  itself, 
though  the  latter  was  witnessed  by  thou- 
sands, boasted  of  by  the  actors  in  it,  and 
demonstrated  by  the  smoking  embers  of 
the  American  buildings.  The  indemnity 
b  just  as  near  being  paid  to  day  as  it  was 
a  year  ago,  and  as  it  probably  will  be  a 
year  hence. 

Nine  days  later  the  do-nothing  attitude, 
of  the  United  States  bore  its  natural 
fruit.  The  first  outrage  was  at  Harpoot, 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  took  place  on  the 
9th  of  November,  1895.  On  the  18th  of 
the  same  month  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment tried  the  experiment  again,  at  Ma- 
rash  this  time.  The  object,  undoubtedly, 
was  to  test  the  temper  of  our  Government 
and  ascertain  whether  the  demand  for 
indemnity  at  Harpoot  was  seriously  in- 
tended and  likely  to  be  enforced  The 
second  experiment  must  not  be  on  quite 
so  extensive  a  scale  as  the  first,  lest  it 
provoke  too  great  indignation;  but  it 
must  be  serious  enough  to  fully  develop 
the  real  attitude  and  policy  of  the  United 
States.  Preparations  had  been  perfected 
for  a  g  neral  Qiassacre  of  Marash  Arme- 
nians. Alarmed  by  certain  premonitions 
of  danger,  the  .\mericans  there  resident 
had  demanded  of  the  local  governor  the 
promised  protection  of  their  premises. 
Answer  was  made  that  soldiers  from  the 
barracks  near  by  would  gtiard  their  prop- 
erty.   These  very  soldiers  it  was  who,  on 
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the  appointed  day,  set  fire  to  the  Theo 
logical  Seminary,  looted  it  completely, 
destroying  $20,000  or  $30,000  of  prop- 
erty, and  then,  as  in  Harpoot,  desisted 
absolutely  from  further  violence  at  the 
sound  of  the  recall.  Thereafter  the 
American  premises  were  efficiently  pro- 
tected. Could  completer  demonstration 
be  required  that  the  fire  and  pillage  were 
deliberately  and  officially  planned  and 
executed  ? 

This  valiant  deed  successfully  accom- 
plished, the  Sultan  and  his  kitchen  cabi- 
net at  the  Yildiz  Kiosque — the  real  gov- 
ernment of  the  Empire — awaited,  if  not 
with  trepidation,  at  least  with  interest,  the 
outcome  of  their  experiment.  If  it  should 
not  suffice  to  provoke  the  United  States 
into  vigorous  and  aggressive  measures,  it 
was  reasonable  to  conclude  that  nothing 
would.  The  Palace  might  then  undertake, 
without  fear,  the  prosecution  of  its  delib- 
erate plan  to  make  the  situation  of  the 
American  missionaries  intolerable,  and  to 
break  up  their  magnificent  work,  by  con- 
stant violations  of  law  and  treaty  stipu- 
lations, by  false  accusations,  personal  vio- 
lence, and  deliberate  denial  of  justice  at 
every  point.  So  long  as  no  naval  squad- 
ron appeared  to  enforce  American  claims; 
so  long  as  the  two  or  three  vessels  off  the 
.  Syrian  coast  made  no  threat  of  offensive 
demonstration ;  so  long  as  Smyrna  and 
Beyrout,  Mersine  and  Alexandretta  and 
Salonica,  were  left  undisturbed,  the  Sub- 
lime Porte  and  the  Palace  could  afford  to 
snap  their  fingers  at  the  mild  protests  of 
the  American  Government  and  ihe  wrath 
of  its  official  representative  at  Stamboul — 
both  equally  impotent. 

The  event  justified  the  extremest  hopes 
of  the  Turk.  A  renewed  protest  from 
Washington,  with  more  claims  for  indem- 
nity, and  a  fresh  outbreak  of  futile  threats 
and  diatribes  from  our  envoy,  created  for 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  one  or  two 
mauvais  quctrts-d'heure,  and  the  incident 
was  practically  closed.  The  path  was 
clear  for  the  next  step. 

Four  months  later,  in. the  spring  of 
1896,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Knapp,  of  Bitlis,  was 
arrested  on  trumped-up  charges  of  sedi- 
tion, and  kept  in  confinement  for  a  num- 
ber of  weeks  before  the  officials  of  our 
Legation  were  able  to  ascertain  the  facts 
and  interfere  in  his  behalf.  The  charges 
were  utterly  farcical ;  but  had  they  been 


the  most  serious  in  the  world,  they  would 
not  have  warranted  the  flagrant  violations 
of  treaty  which  characterized  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  officials.  He  was  seized 
without  process  of  law ;  imprisoned  with- 
out trial ;  refused  permission  to  communi- 
cate either  with  the  nearest  American 
Consul  or  with  the  Legation;  and  when, 
at  last,  the  facts  were  learned  by  our 
representatives,  the  demand  for  his  speedy 
trial  at  Constantinople  in  the  presence  of 
the  American  Charg^  d' Affaires  on  the 
one  hand,  or  his  instant  release  on  the 
other,  was  treated  with  utter  contempt. 
Falsehood  upon  falsehood  was  officially 
promulgated  as  to  his  treatment  and  his 
whereabouts,  while  preparations  were 
meanwhile  sectetly  made  to  deport  him 
by  stealth.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Riddle,  the 
Charg^  d' Affaires  in  Mr.  Terrell's  absence, 
was  a  man  of  action  as  well  as  of  words. 
His  promptitude  in  threatening  to  order 
up  one  of  the  three  men- of- war  in  the 
Mediterranean  for  an  aggressive  demon- 
stration prevented  the  success  of  the  plot, 
and  Mr.  Knapp  was  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople to  stand  trial  on  the  charges  alleged. 
Nine  months  have  elapsed.  Mr.  Knapp 
is,  at  this  writing,  still  at  Constantinople. 
The  charges  have  neither  been  pressed 
nor  dropped.  Their  victim  is  neither 
convicted  nor  free.  Our  Government  has 
apparently  done  nothing  to  force  the 
matter  to  an  issue.  The  Palace  is  quite 
content.  It  has  done  what  it  sought  to 
do ;  it  has  broken  up  the  work  at  Bitlis ; 
it  has  exiled  Mr.  Knapp,  has  violated  law 
and  treaties,  and  piled  up  ignominy  upon 
the  far-off  Republic  it  has  learned  to  de- 
spise, and  has  not  been  put  to  the  slight- 
est inconvenience  for  so  doing.  It  has 
proved  to  its  own  satisfaction  that  the 
United  States  Government  will  swallow 
any  amount  of  insult  and  outrage,  being 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  vindicate  its 
own  honor  or  protect  its  citizens  in  Tur- 
key in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  and  the 
enjoyment  of  their  liberty.  A  recent  ex- 
perience has  confirmed  the  justice  of  the 
Turkish  view,  and  set  into  painful  relief 
the  difference  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  in  this  respect.  Em- 
boldened by  the  triumphant  success 
of  the  Knapp  experience,  the  Turkish 
officials  decided  to  try  it  a  second  time. 
A  missionary  of  the  American  Board  in 
another  city   was   arretted    Qn    charge^ 
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similar  to  those  laid  against  Mr.  Knapp. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Turks,  this  victim 
was  a  British  subject,  which  the  Turks 
did  not  know.  They  soon  found  it  out, 
however.  Their  intended  victim  is  still  at 
his  post. 

Harpoot,  Marasb,  Bitlis — ^what  a  record 
of  defeat  and  ignominy  for  the  United 
States  I  Treaties  violated,  promises  broken, 
buildings  blown  up  and  burned,  and 
property  stolen  by  the  official  protect- 
ors of  life  and  property;  American  citi- 
zens, in  peril  of  instant  death,  fleeing 
destitute  from  their  burning  homes;  an 
American  citizen  kidnapped,  secretly 
imprisoned  and  exiled  from  his  wo.k, 
home,  and  family,  on  charges  ridiculously 
false,  and  refused  the  trial  guaranteed  by 
all  the  treaties ;  and  our  State  Depart- 
ment officially  declares  that  "the  Ameri- 
can missionaries  have  been  protected," 
for  "  not  a  life  has  been  lost"!  We  are 
told  that  "  the  flag  has  been  respected  " — 
the  flag  which  at  Haskieu,  raised  over 
an  American  house,  was,  in  the  tempo- 
rary absence  of  its  owners  torn  to  pieces 
and  trampled  by  Turkish  soldiers,  valiant 
"protectors"  of  American  rights,  who 
looted  the  house  and  killed  the  faithful 
servant  who  sought  to  defend  it  I 

How  has  it  come  to  pass  that  a  power 
as  wetk  as  Turkey  has  ventured  to  defy 
and  insult  a  State  so  infinitely  its .  supe- 
rior in  strength  and  resource  ?  And  bow 
does  it  happen  that  our  own  Government 
— ^so  truculent  a  year  ago  in  its  attitude 
towards  Great  Britain  in  the  matter  of 
Venezuela,  so  ready,  a  few  years  since,  to 
avenge  upon  Chili  the  injuries  done  to  it^ 
sailors  in  a  drunken  braw^,  and  on  a  later 
occasion  to  threaten  Mello's  fleet  in  Bra- 
zilian waters  for  endangering  a  single  one 
of  its  merchantmen,  so  serious  and  de- 
termined in  these  later  days  in  its  warn- 
ings to  Spain  in  her  Cuban  troubles — 
has  for  these  Turkish  outrages  nothing 
but  words  of  protest  and  futile  demands 
for  indemnity  which  no  one,  either  at 
Washington  or  Stamboul,  expects  ever  to 
see  paid  ? 

II. 

The  present  attitude  of  Turkey  towards 
American  interests  in  that  Empire  is  part 
of  the  Hamidian  policy  whose  active 
prosecutipn  began  to  be  noticed  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago.     This  pol- 


icy aims  at  the  crushing  out  of  every 
advance  in  prosperity  or  enlightenment 
among  the  rayahs  (the  native  Christian 
subjects),  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
reactionary,  fanatical  Old-Turk  element 
among  the  Mohammedans.  The  three 
preceding  Sultans,  Mahmoud  II.  (1808- 
1839),  Medjid  (1839-1861),  and  Aziz 
(1861-1876),  recognized  in  varying  de- 
gree the  fact  that  the  Empire  depended 
for  its  prosperity  upon  that  of  its  Chris- 
tian populations.  Education,  enlighten- 
ment, general  peace  and  quiet,  were  main- 
tained among  these  populations,  and  the 
work  of  foreign  missions,  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  was  tolerated,  and,  in- 
deed, to  some  extent  encouraged,  as  con- 
tributing to  the  common  welfare.  Hamid 
reversed  this  policy,  already  weakened 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Aziz.  The  persecution  and  murder  of 
Armenians  has  been  going  on  for  fifteen 
years  in  an  ascending  ratio,  culminating 
in  the  recent  massacres.  The  harassing 
of  the  American  missionary  enterprises 
was  a  necessary  element  of  this  stupid 
policy ;  not  because  the  Americans,  as 
has  so  often  been  falsely  asserted,  were 
encouragers  of  sedition,  but  simply  be- 
cause their  work  was  one  of  enlighten- 
ment, and  had  resulted  in  a  general  moral 
and  intellectual  uplifting  of  the  Armenian 
population.  But  this  work  was  protected 
by  the  most  sacred  guarantees.  The 
Capitulations,  those  ancient  charters  of 
Christian  rights  in  Turkey,  recognize  the 
schools,  hospitals,  and  religious  activities 
of  foreign  Christians  in  the  Empire;  not 
only  recognize  them,  but  so  far  encourage 
them  as  to  exempt  from  customs  duties  a 
large  part  of  their  importations  of  mate- 
rial and  supplies.*  For  seventy  years  the 
American  missions  have  thus  existed 
under  the  combined  guarantees  of  Turk- 
ish law  and  international  treaties;  nor  in 
all  that  time  have  the  ever-watchful  Mos- 
lem officials  been  able  to  verify,  or  even 
attempted  to  prove,  a  single  act  of  dis- 
loyalty, a  single  violation  of  law  or  of 
local  regulations,  against  any  one  of  the 
American  missionaries. 


I  Capitulations  of  1740  granted  to  Louis  XIV.;  ex- 
tended to  England  in  same  centurr,  confirmed  by  Brit- 
ish-Turkish treaty  of  1809;  applied  to  other  Christian 
powers  by  *'  most  favored  nation  "  clauses  (to  United 
State;!  in  1831) ;  and  incorporated  by  Abdul-Aziz  into 
the  general  legislation  of  the  Empire  by  edict  in  1864. 
See  Van  Dyck  on  Capitulations  in  Senate  Doc.,  1880-81, 
Vol.  III. 
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Legal  interference  with  their  work 
being  thus  rendered  impossible  by  the 
undeviating  correctness  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Americans,  illegal  interference  be- 
came the  only  means  for  the  breaking 
up  of  their  beneficent  activity.  For  the 
past  thirteen  years  assaults  upon  their 
rights  have  been  accumulating.  They 
have  been  frequent  and  systematic,  partly 
official  and  partly  unofficial  in  their  char- 
acter. They  fall  into  three  general  classes : 
invasions  of  treaty  rights,  injuries  to  the 
person,  and  denials  of  justice. 

To  the  first  category  belong  the  per- 
sistent interferences  wiUi  the  pre3ses  and 
schools  *  of  the  Americans.  The  censor- 
ship has  been  the  convenient  instrument 
for  harassing  the  publishing  business  of 
the  various  American  societies  whose 
printing  establishments  are  located  chiefly 
at  Stamboul  and  Beirdt  These  turned 
out  in  1895  nearly  forty  millions  of  pages. 
The  central  censorship  at  Constantinople 
is  and  has  long  been  noted  for  its  absurd 
restrictions,  such  as  the  absolute  prohibi- 
tion of  the  printing  of  the  words  **  Arme- 
nia," "freedom,"  "reform,"  "patience 
under  oppression,"  "star,"  and  others 
equally  innocent  This  is  a  hardship,  but 
can  be  endiu^d.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
stamp  of  the  imperial  censor  authorizing 
the  circulation  of  the  printed  matter  which 
bears  it  is  of  no  account  outside  of  the 
capital.  The  local  censors  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  it  whatever.  Thousands  of  vol- 
umes which  have  circulated  for  years 
under  this  imperial  sanction  h^ve  been 
by  the  local  censors  arbitrarily  seized, 
mutilated,  destroyed,  or  detained  for 
months  and  their  sale  forbidden  in  the 
provincial  towns.' 

Such  actions  as  this  are  pure  robbery, 
for  during  the  whole  fifty  years  of  Amer- 
ican presswork  in  Turkey  not  a  page  has 
been  either  printed  or  offered  for  sale 
except  with  the  approval  of  the  imperial 
authorities.  Thus  far  not  a  cent  of  in- 
demnity has  been  collected  for  the  thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  of  books  destroyed 
or  rendered  unsalable  in  spite  of  the  offi- 
cial sanction  of  the  authorities  at  the  capi- 
tal.    Yet  book-publishing  is  as  legitimate 


1  These  schools  number  upwards  of  JOO^  75  to  100  of 
which  are  personally  conducted  by  Americans,  the  rest 
by  natives  under  American  management. 

*  For  controversy  on  these  abuses  of  local  authority 
see  "  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,"  1875  and 
1887 :  chapters  on  Turkey. 


a  business  as  selling  kerosene  or  sewing- 
machines.* 

In  the  same  way  the  American  schools 
have  been  repeatedly  threatened  and  in- 
terfered with,  sometimes  under  color  of 
law,  sometimes  without  pretense  of  law. 
The  right  of  all  the  existing  schools  to  the 
fullest  governmental  protection  is  a  mat- 
ter, not  only  of  treaty  right,  but  of  adet 
also — established  custom — which  in  Tur- 
key confers  impr^nable  rights.  This 
has  been  admirably  set  forth  by  Secretary 
Bayard  in  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Strauss 
(Turkey,  No.  7,  in  "Foreign  Relations  of 
United  States"  for  1887).  The  assaults 
on  the  schools  in  Syria  as  well  as  in  Asia 
Minor  have  been  absolutely  without  jus- 
tification. Our  Legation  has,  in  general, 
exerted  itself  effectively  in  such  cases, 
and  obnoxious  restrictions  have  been  with- 
drawn. But  no  reparation  has  been  made 
for  the  injury  and  loss  resulting  from 
these  illegal  acts,  nor  have  the  Sultan's 
officers  been  taught  by  our  Government 
that  great  lesson  of  noli  me  tangere  which 
somehow  Great  Britain  so  vigorously  in- 
culcates in  similar  cases.  Marash  and 
Harpoot  are  the  monumental  evidences 
of  our  failure  to  teach  it. 

Of  actual  crimes  of  violence  against 
Americans,  few  realize  the  number  and 
seriousness.  In  1883  Messrs.  Knapp^ 
and  Reynolds,  of  Bitlis,  were  robbed  and 
left  for  dead  by  a  Kurdish  chief,  Moussa 
Bey.  He  was  shortly  afterward  appre- 
hended, and  identified  in  the  most  posi- 
tive manner  as  the  assailant  The  facts 
were  notorious,  the  identification  com- 
plete; yet  the  criminal  was  acquitted. 
General  Wallace,  our  Minister,  immedi- 
ately pressed  the  Torte  for  a  retrial,  on 
the  ground  of  irregularities  officially  ac- 
knowledged in  the  conduct  of  the  case, 
and  demanded  a  heavy  indemnity  for  the 
victims.  The  Turkish  Government  not 
only  rejected  both  demands,  but  added 
insult  to  injury  by  repeated  refusals 
on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Vizir  to  give 
audience  to  our  envoy.*  It  was  a  snub 
of  the  most  offensive  kind.  For  less  seri- 
ous   affronts    diplomatic  relations  have 


1 58th  "  Report  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Presbyte- 
rian Church,^'  1895.  p.  209  ff. ;  Letter  of  Secretary  Bay- 
ard to  Strauss,  No.  13  in  "  Foreign  Relations  of  United 
States,"  1887 :  King  to  Blaine,  No.  59  in  "  Foreign  Rela- 
tions "  for  1889. 

'  Father  of  the  victim  of  arrest  referred  toon  page  594. 

"  Correspondence  New  York  **  Tribune,"*  March  27, 
1884. 
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sometimes  been  severed ;  but  we  pocketed 
the  affront,  as  usual ;  and  the  claim  for 
indemnity,  after  being  weakly  and  inter- 
mittently urged  for  a  year  or  two,  was 
finally  allowed  to  lapse  by  our  State  De- 
partment! It  was  an  ignominious  sur- 
render of  a  perfectly  equitable  and,  indeed, 
impregnable  claim,  which  either  ought 
never  to  have  been  presented,  or,  once 
presented,  should  have  been  prosecuted 
to  a  final  issue,  persistently  and  untir- 
ingly. The  untiring  persistency  which 
alone  can  overcome  Turkish  dilatoriness 
and  evasion  appears  to  be  unknown  in 
our  dealings  with  the  Poite. 

Moussa  Bey  was  finally  exiled  in  1889, 
partly  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  Min- 
ister Hirsch's  energetic  representations ; 
but  this  punishment  was  for  other  crimes 
than  the  assault  on  Messrs.  Knapp  and 
Reyno!ds.  He  had  become  a  monster  of 
iniquity  and  cruelty. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Pflaum,  arrested  in 
Syria  on  some  flimsy  pretext  in  1883,  was 
dropped  in  a  similar  manner.  He  was 
arrested,  tried,  and  imprisoned  by  a 
Sjrrian  pasha,  in  open  violation  of  the 
treaties,  which  require  in  such  cases  the 
notification  and  presence  of  the  nearest 
Consul  of  the  prisoner's  Government,  and 
the  cognizance  of  the  Legation.  The 
evidence  of  his  innocence  was  conclusive, 
and  the  State  Department,  as  usual,  de- 
manded indemnity  for  "denial  of  justice  ;" 
but  no  one  was  ever  punished  for  the  out- 
rage, nor  was  the  claim  for  indemnity 
ever  pressed  with  determination.  It  was 
at  last  "  dropped."    Why  ? 

In  October,  1891,  the  Governor  of 
ErzerAm  refused  the  usual  /f  j>^^r^(traveling 

permit)  to  Mr.  R ,  called  to  KhanQs 

to  nurse  another  missionary  seriously  ill 
at  that  place.    The  reason   alleged  for 

the  refusal  was  that  Mr.  R had  no 

passport.  As  his  passport  had  been  con- 
fiscated by  the  Governor  himself  a  short 
while  before,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 

Mr.  R could  be  expected  to  have  it  I 

Thus  one  outrage  was  made  the  founda- 
tion and  excuse  for  another.  The  Gov- 
ernor knew  Mr.  R perfectly   well. 

But  he  was  an  American,  who  couM 
accordingly  be  insulted  and  abused  with 
impunity.  The  protests  of  our  Legation 
were  met  by  a  cross-play  of  lies  and  pre- 
texts. The  orders  allied  to  have  been 
issued  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 


were  squarely  disobeyed  by  the  local 
officials,  who  pretended  that  they  had  never 
been  received.  The  neglected  invalid 
finally  recovered,  after  a  long  and  trying 
convalescence,  but  the  Turks  had  carried 
their  point.  The  passport  was  not  re- 
turned   to    Mr.    R ;    he    was    not 

allowed  to  go  to  KhanOs ;  the  demands  of 
our  Government  were  not  complied  with ; 
no  indemnity  was  paid,  and  no  one  was 
punished.  With  what  contemptuous  ease 
and  success  had  they  circumvented  and 
browbeaten  the  distant  and  helpless  Re- 
public! The  only  point  at  which  their 
calculations  failed  was  in  the  recovery  of 
the  invalid. 

Emboldened  by  this  experience,  the 
Turkish  police,  during  the  same  month, 
laid  hands  on  Mr.  Crawford,  of  Brusa,  for 
the  crime  of  carrying  about  "  obnoxious 
books  " — each  of  which  bore  the  stamp  of 
approval  of  the  imperial  censor.  He  was 
kept  four  days  in  prison  without  being  al- 
lowed to  communicate  with  the  Legation 
or  Consulate,  although,  by  the  treaties,  he 
should  have  been  at  once  taken  before 
the  nearest  American  Consul.  Mr.  Mc- 
Nutt,our  efficient  Charg^  d'Affaires,  upon 
learning  of  this  illegal  act,  procured  his 
liberation  on  the  fifth  day  only  by  the 
most  strenuous  remonstrances.  But,  here 
again,  no  one  was  punished  for  this 
brazen  infraction  of  treaty  rights,  nor  the 
act  disavowed  by  the  Government,  nor 
apology  made,  nor  indenmity  paid  to  the 
victim.  Our  State  Department  ordered 
the  matter  to  be  dropped!  The  laugh 
was  again  on  the  side  of  the  Turk. 

IIL 

Is  it  possible  that  our  State  Department 
fails  to  recognize  the  axiom  that  in  deal- 
ing with  a  weak,  crafty,  and  mendacious 
government  fiminess  and  persistency  are 
equally  necessary,  and  that  to  drop  a 
clear  issue  once  joined  in  a  matter  of 
violation  of  treaties  and  denial  of  justice 
is  simply  to  invite  the  repetition  of  the 
offense  in  more  flagrant  form  ?  Do  not 
our  statesmen  at  Washington  see  that 
every  case  of  Turkish  oppression  of 
American  citizens  which  is  allowed  to  go 
unpunished  not  on*y  brings  our  Govern- 
ment into  contempt,  but  lays  up  increas- 
ing stores  of  trouble  for  the  future? 
Every  one  who  is  conversant  with  Turk- 
ish ways  knows  that  the  outrages  at  Har- 
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poot  and  Marash  would  never  have  oc- 
curred if  eailier  assaults  on  our  schools 
had  been,  not  merely  checked,  as  they 
were  by  the  energy  of  Mr.  King,  and 
later  of  Mr.  Strauss,  but  also  followed  up 
by  insistence  from  Washington  on  repara- 
tion and  the  removal  of  the  over-zealous 
Turkish  officials  concerned  in  them.  Nor 
would  Mr.  Knapp  have  been  molested 
and  our  Government  so  notoriously  flouted 
and  snubbed  had  the  long  list  of  earlier 
outrages  on  Messrs.  Knapp  Sr.,  Reyn- 
olds, Pflaum,  Richardson,  Crawford,  and 
many  other  assaults  which  I  have  not 
enumerated,  been  followed  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  four  measures  which  other 
powers  in  like  cases  have  always  insisted 
upon :  disavowal  of  the  act  by  the  Turk- 
ish Government,  apology  to  the  victim 
and  his  Government,  indemnity  for  dam- 
ages sustained,  and,  above  all,  the  removal 
of  the  guilty  officials.  In  not  one  of  the 
cases  above  mentioned  were  any  of  these 
measures  enforced. 

These  outrages,  thus  briefly  sketched, 
are  very  far  from  being  the  only  ones  un- 
punished. They  are  but  samples  from  a 
long  list  too  extended  to  be  even  cata- 
logued. Grievances  and  injuries  of  like 
character  constitute  the  major  part  of  the 
subject  matter  of  the  official  correspond- 
ence between  the  State  Department  and 
the  Legation  at  Constantinople  in  recent 
years.  Yet  so  unavaihng  have  been 
most  of  the  efforts  to  secure  redress  for 
even  the  most  audacious  of  these  crimes 
that  the  victims  of  minor  offenses  have 
ceased  to  report  them  to  the  home  Gov- 
ernment, or  have  reported  them  in  so  per- 
functory a  manner  that  they  have  hardly 
received  official  notice.  The  mission- 
aries, who  have  been  the  priocipal  vic- 
tims, have  been  slow  to  complain  except 
in  castrs  of  peculiar  hardship.  Far  from 
being  the  chronic  grumblers  and  mischief- 
makers  which  some  have  pictured  them, 
they  have  loyally  conformed  to  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  land,  and  endured 
without  complaint  a  thousand  wrongs 
and  embarrassments  due  to  official  stu- 
pidity and  even  to  official  malice,  ac- 
cepting them  as  the  hardships  inseparable 
from  life  in  imperfecily  civilized  regions 
under  an  incapable  and  corrupt  govern- 
ment. 

When,  however,  life  has  been  endan- 
gered, property  confiscated,  and  violent 


hands  laid  upoti  their  persons  and  their 
work;  when  the  fundamental  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  capitulations  and 
treaties  have  been  ignored,  and  the 
power  of  the  home  Government  defied, 
then  they  have  protested.  They  have 
demanded  to  be  protected,  not  as  mission- 
aries, but  as  Americans ;  not  in  the  en- 
joyment of  special  privileges,  but  of 
clearly  deflned  and  guaranteed  rights.' 
They  hav^  asked  for  no  other  protection, 
for  no  different  treatment,  than  that  which 
is  the  right  of  the  tourist,  explorer,  sailor, 
merchant,  or  mechanic;  that  is  to  say, 
the  guaranteeing  of  the  enjoyment  of 
those  rights  which  are  promised  in  the 
treaties,  and  the  peaceable  exercise  of 
their  business  or  profession  under  an 
equitable  administration  of  the  local 
laws. 

IV. 

These  rights,  privileges,  and  immuni- 
ties are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Capitula- 
tions.^ These  were  briginally  concessions 
of  privilege,  granted  by  the  Conqueror 
Mehmet  II.  in  1453  to  the  foreign  Chris- 
tian communities  of  his  Empire,  in  order 
to  secure  them  against  the  operation  of 
the  Sharik  Sharif^  the  Holy  Law,  which 
dooms  all  infidels  to  death,  or  at  least 
to  outlawry  and  absolute  subjection  to  the 
Moslem.  Only  by  such  exemption  could 
he  preserve  for  his  Empire  the  commerce 
and  prosperity  which  depended  so  largely 
on  these  communities.  With  the  decay 
of  that  Empire  and  the  growing  weakness 
and  corruption  of  its  government,  these 
grants  of  privilege  have  been  increasingly 
insisted  upon  by  the  foreign  powers,  and 
made  the  foundation  of  all  the  treaties 


1  The  patience,  diffnity,  and  patriotism  of  the  miwion- 
arie4,  their  scrupulous  conformity  to  the  laws  and 
fidelity  to  the  Government  under  which  they  live,  their 
readiness  to  overlook  mkus  of  their  grievances  and  to 
give  credit  where  credit  is  due  to  the  Government 
officials,  appears  clearly  in  the  diplomatic  correspondeiioe 
concerning  or  with  them  in  the  *'  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  United  States  "  particularly  since  1875  Seealso  letter 
of  E.  Joy  Morris  to  Seward  (No.  4,  Turkev)  in  "  Diplo- 
matic Correspondence  of  theUnitedStates,"  1861;  of  Mav- 
nard  to  Fish,  July  23. 187$.  in  '*  Foreisn  Relations  of  the 
United  States"  for  that  vear ;  adso.  Cox  to  Bayard,  No. 
676.  in  volume  for  1885.  English  statesmen  like  D;sraeli, 
Tames  Bryce,  and  Sir  Philip  Currie  have  borne  emphatic 
testimony  to  their  character  and  to  the  absohite  tmth- 
fulness  and  reliability  of  their  information  and  testi- 
mony. Secretary  Olney  is  the  first  American  in  official 
life  who  has  assailed  their  veracity  and  tmstworthineas 
as  to  matters  coming  under  their  personal  knowledge  and 
observation.  See  especially  Mr.  Bryce's  recently  pub- 
lished statements  in  his  **  Transcauca^  and  Ararat." 

*  For  a  detailed  exposition  of  these  andent  charters 
consult  the  Special  Report  of  Mr.  Van  Dvck  on  the 
Capitulations  in  **  Senate  Documents  for  1880-81,"  Vol 
III: 
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now  in  force  with  Turkey.*  The  most 
precious  of  the  privileges  they  confer  is 
that  of  eX'Urritoriaiity^  by  virtue  of  which 
the  foreigner  is  made  amenable  to  the 
courts  and  procedure  of  his  own  country ; 
or,  in  cases  of  crime  against  natives  or 
civil  process  under  the  local  laws,  is  sub- 
ject to  trial  in  the  local  courts  only  in 
presence  of  the  consul  or  ambassador  of 
his  own  coimtry.  His  premises  are  invio- 
late; no  Turkish  official  can  enter  his 
house  or  grounds  unless  accompanied  by 
the  consul  or  an  official  from  the  Legation 
of  the  proprietor's  nation.  The  foreigner  is 
free  to  travel,  to  navigate  Turkish  waters, 
to  worship  according  to  his  own  rite  in 
his  own  house  or  compound ;  the  foreign 
missions,  hospitals,  convents,  and  schools 
are  exempted  from  certain  import  dues ; 
and  by  these  and  other  regulations  the 
foreigner  is  placed  in  a  position  in  which 
life  becomes  tolerable  and  the  grinding 
oppression  and  capricious  and  irresponsi- 
ble internal  administration  of  the  Empire 
cannot  reach  him.  This  is  the  theory. 
In  its  application  to  the  American  com- 
munity it  does  not  accomplish  its  end. 

'Article  IV.  in  Treaty  of  1831  with  United  States. 
Embodied  in  all  treaties  since  1861  by  *"  most  favored 
nation ''  clauses. 


The  United  States  has  not  enforced  the 
observance  of  these  salutary  provisions 
towards  American  citizens.  Alone  among 
the  Great  Powers,  our  Government  has 
allowed  the  Turkish  Government,  through 
its  subordinate  officials  or  its  responsible 
ministers,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  over- 
ride these  time-honored  laws  with  impu- 
nity, to  disregard  the  precedents  of  four 
centuries,  to  break  the  most  solemn 
treaties,  to  deny  to  our  fellow-citizens  in 
Turkey  not  only  the  special  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  Capitulations,  but  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  justice  and  equity. 
We  have  permitted  this  to  be  done,  not 
once  or  twice,  but  many  times,  on  an 
ascending  scale  of  wickedness,  until  the 
Turk  is  fully  convinced  that  we  shall 
never  oppose  to  these  enormities  any- 
thing more  serious  than  protests  on  paper 
and  demands  for  indemnity  destined  to 
be  dropped  in  a  few  months.  Alone  of 
all  the  Great  Powers  wholly  untrammeled 
by  extraneous  policies  and  agreements, 
and  thus  freest  to  act  in  Turkey,  the 
United  States  has  failed  egregiously  to 
uphold  there  the  National  dignity  and 
honor.  The  world  awaits  with  interest 
the  policy  of  the  new  Administration. 


College  Training  for  Women 

II. — The  Preparation 
By  Kate  Holladay  Claghom 


PERHAPS  the  most  interesting  and 
absorbing  question  to-day  in  edu- 
cational circles  is  that  of  the  pre- 
paratory school  and  its  co-ordination  with 
the  college.  Evidence  is  offered  in  lavish 
profusion  showing  how  ill-trained  and 
untrained  the  average  candidate  for  en- 
trance to  college  is,  and  the  work  of  prep- 
aration is  not  only  seen  to  be  badly  done, 
but  is  felt  as  a  great  bugbear  by  those 
who  are  to  go  through  it.  Leaving  aside 
all  discussion  as  to  the  desirability  of 
making  a  change  in  the  present  system 
of  college  examinations,  or  in  any  of  the 
existing  machinery  of  the  preparatory 
school,  cannot  something  be  done,  even 
as  things  are,  to  do  away  with  some  of 
the  bad  results  complained  of  .^  The  first 
remedy  is  one  so  simple  and  obvious  as 
hardly  to  need  remark,  and  yet  it  is  one 


seldom  applied — thorough  home  training, 
and  CO  operation  at  home  with  the  work 
of  the  school.  The  lack  of  this  co-opera- 
tion by  parents  is  due  rather  to  negligence 
than  to  incapacity,  though  parents,  are 
wont  modestly  to  attribute  it  to  the  latter. 
And  then  they  say  that  the  teachers  do 
not  care  to  have  them  "  meddle "  with 
matters  they  do  not  understand.  If,  how- 
ever, parents  would  take  a  little  pains  to 
*•  meddle "  intelligently,  if  they  would 
take  a  little  interest  in  what  their  children 
are  doing,  and  a  little  trouble  to  learn 
something  about  it,  even  if  they  did  not 
know  before,  both  teacher  and  scholar 
would  find  help  in  the  school  work.  Par- 
ents should  remember  that  in  bringing 
children  into  the  world  they  have  made 
themselves  primarily  responsible  for  the 
training  and  advancement  of  those  chil- 
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dren ;  that  function  cannot,  in  good  con- 
science, be  delegated  entirely  to  teachers 
either  in  school  or  college.  Parents  can, 
with  a  little  tltf)ught  and  pains,  work  up 
something  of  the  technical  detail  of  what 
their  children  are  studying ;  they  can,  at 
least,  talk  with  them  about  it,  and  ask 
what  they  are  doing,  letting  the  children 
explain  what  they  have  learned.  There 
is  no  surer  way  of  finding  out  whether 
pupils  have  really  got  anything  from 
teaching  than  making  them  tell  about  it, 
or  teach  it  in  turn.  Parents  can  also 
keep  up  a  general  spirit  of  intellectual 
activity  in  the  home;  they  can,  and 
should,  discuss  questions  of  the  day,  and 
matters  of  broader  interest  than  personal 
gossip,  in  the  hearing  of,  and  with,  their 
children.  It  is  their  duty  to  be  them- 
selves broad-minded  and  public-spirited 
citizens,  and  to  train  up  their  children  to 
be  the  like.  They  should  also  provide 
good  and  interesting  general  reading  for 
their  children,  carefully  keeping  away 
from  them  the  enervating  pap  usually 
offered  imder  the  name  of  "  juvenile  liter- 
ature." The  normal  child  is  far  keener 
to  appreciate  and  understand  the  best 
literature  written  for  mature  minds  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  A  background 
of  good  literature  absorbed  at  home,  not 
as  a  task,  but  as  a  pleasure,  gives  that 
touch  of  distinction,  that  breadth  and 
ease,  that  denotes  culture,  and  that  is  so 
painfully  lacking  in  the  average  student 

Another  thing  that  parents  can  do  is  to 
teach  their  children  in  early  youth  to  use 
their  mental  powers  in  active  thinking. 
The  average  parent  is  prone  to  regard 
the  "question  habit,"  into  which  the 
natural  curiosity  of  childhood  will  run  if 
not  properly  checked  and  guided,  as  a 
sign  of  intense  mental  activity.  It  is, 
however,  the  very  reverse — a  sort  of 
mental  influenza  betokening  a  mind  too 
flabby  to  set  up  the  proper  reactions 
within  itself.  The  child  should  be  taught 
never  to  ask  silly  or  meaningless  ques- 
tions, or  questions  it  could  answer  for 
itself  by  applying  to  the  new  case  the 
information  it  already  has  in  store,  and 
the  activity  and  energy  of  its  own  mind. 
The  cultivation  by  the  parent  in  the  child 
of  a  real  power  of  thought,  by  which  it 
can  grasp  and  actively  wrestle  with  each 
new  problem  set  before  it,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  aids  to  the  teacher  in  all  subse- 


quent work ;  for  it  is,  after  all,  the  habit 
of  mind  of  the  student  that  maices  prepa- 
ration for  college  hard  or  easy,  thorough 
or  superficial,  an  active  training  of  ti^e 
powers  or  a  passive  reception  of  mate- 
rial. The  average  membership  of  our 
schools  is  made  up  of  girls  and  boys  who 
have  not  been  taught  at  home,  or  any- 
where else,  really  to  think.  A  girl  of  this 
stamp  reads  Latin  and  Greek  without 
one  glimmering  of  a  notion  that  the 
classic  texts  are  expressions  of  thoughts 
about  things;  such  a  girl  has  been 
known  to  kill  a  man  off  in  one  line,  and 
have  him  well  and  cheerful,  beginning  a 
speech,  three  lines  thereafter.  It  is  tiiis 
absolute  torpidity  of  mind  that  makes 
college-preparatory  teaching  so  difficult  a 
task. 

The  second  cardinal  point  in  college 
preparation  is  genuinely  active  and  intel- 
ligent minds  on  the  teaching  force. 
There  is  no  dodging  the  fact  that  educa- 
tion properly  carried  on  is  a  long  and 
difficult  process,  requiring  expenditure  of 
time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
and  the  teacher,  expenditure  of  money 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  parent 
To  get  good  teaching  we  must  pay  a  good 
price;  otherwise  the  capable  and  effi- 
cient will  keep  out  of  the  teaching  ranks 
to  enter  other  fields  of  activity  where  the 
reward  is  greater.  The  second-rate  pre- 
paratory teacher  acts  under  the  idea,  and 
conveys  it  in  turn  to  the  pupil,  that  the 
object  of  the  preparatory  discipline  is  to 
give  a  training  in  a  difficult  game,  to  be 
played  later  with  college  examiners,  in 
which  the  winner  is  the  one  who  secures 
for  his  side  a  majority  of  the  ten  "  tricks  " 
or  questions  set  in  the  examination  paper. 
The  first-rate  preparatory  teacher,  on  the 
other  hand,  endeavors  to  awaken  and 
train  the  power  of  thought,  and  in  doing 
this  is  not  afraid,  in  view  of  coming  ex- 
aminations, to  linger  over  especial  points 
that  arise  to  interest  or  to  puzzle  the 
student;  believing,  and  having  had  her 
belief  confirmed  by  experience,  that  when 
even  one  thing  has  been  well  and  thoroughly 
thought  out,  even  if  it  takes  a  dispropor- 
tionate time  in  the  doing,  counting  by 
mere  space  covered,  a  threefold  or  four- 
fold ease  is  gained  in  dealing  with  all  sub- 
sequent matters  that  more  than  makes  up 
for  the  apparent  loss  of  time.  A  pupU 
taught  in  this  way  need  not  be  afraid  of 
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any  college  examination  paper  ever  set, 
even  without  special  preparation  for  it 
Such  a  pupil  cannot  help  showing  intel- 
ligence in  her  answers  to  the  questions 
askedy  even  if  she  fails  in  some  small 
matters  of  detail ;  and  it  is  intelligence, 
after  all,  that  the  college  is  trying  to  test, 
and  welcomes,  when  found,  with  great 
rejoicing.  It  may  be  suggested  that  on 
top  of  this  general  preparation  a  little 
good  special  cramming  may  be  added 
with  no  injurious  results  whatever.  It  is 
not  a  bad  faculty — the  power  to  take  into 
the  mind  for  temporary  and  special  use 
large  masses  of  detail ;  and  if  this  is  done 
on  a  broad  and  sound  basis  of  good 
mental  training,  it  is  a  capital  discipline 
in  itself.  The  danger  lies  in  making  it 
the  only  form  of  preparation. 

In  preparatory  work,  hurry  is  a  great 
source  of  fatigue  and  discouragement 
The  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  makes  much 
more  of  an  extra  year  spent  on  a  task  or 
in  a  way  of  life  than  she  will  at  thirty. 
To  enter  college  at  nineteen  when  one 
could  crowd  in  at  eighteen  seems  to  some 
people  a  dreadful  waste  of  time  and  a 
real  calamity.  The  sensible  parent  and 
the  sensible  teacher  will  firmly  discourage 
such  notions  as  these,  and  insist  that  a 
suitable  time  be  spent  in  preparation. 
Where  the  ground  is  covered  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  the  student  is  apt 
to  go  into  college  fatigued,  with  mind 
inelastic    and   dry,   wi^out    that  back- 


ground of  culture  which  is  so  important 
for  getting  the  best  good  out  of  the  col- 
lege, and  which  takes  a  little  leisure  from 
school  tasks  for  its  acquirement — a  little 
time  spent  with  pure  literature,  art,  and 
music.  Worst  of  all,  the  student  who  makes 
a  very  rapid  preparation  may  go  into  col- 
lege without  that  maturity  of  mind  neces- 
sary if  the  college  training  is  to  take  hold 
of  the  student,  and  not  pass  over  her 
with  absolutely  no  effect  Very  unfortunate 
is  that  girl  who  leaves  college  at  about 
the  age  when  she  could  begin  to  profit  by 
its  influences.  For  the  mind  is  like  the 
limb  the  athlete  is  trying  to  develop; 
it  may  be  provided  with  all  the  nourish- 
ment you  please,  it  may  be  exercised  with 
daily  diligence,  but  if  food  and  exercise 
are  supplied  faster  than  nature  can  make 
use  of  them  in  her  leisurely  process  of 
growth,  the  one  will  be  merely  a  clog,  the 
other  a  weariness,  to  it 

All  that  has  been  said  to  show  that 
college  preparation  may  be  a  pleasant 
and  natural  process  does  not  mean  that 
it  will  ever  be  an  entirely  easy  one.  The 
student  must  work,  and  work  hard  ; 
the  "  reading  without  tears  "  of  the  kin- 
dergarten will  not  altogether  accomplish 
the  result ;  but  the  effort  itself,  if  taken 
up  under  the  right  guidance  and  in  the 
right  spirit,  becomes  a  pleasure,  just  as 
the  strong  play  of  the  athlete's  muscle  is 
a  pleasure  greater  than  the  body  of  the 
dawdler  and  the  idler  ever  knows. 


The  Theology  of  an  Evolutionist 

IX.— A  Friendly  Critic 

By  LymsLU  Abbott 

[Dr.  AWx>tt  desires  The  Outlook  to  say  that  he  has  received  a  great  number  of  letters  from 
friendly  critics  from  all  over  the  country  in  response  to  his  Evolution  articles,  some  of  them  contain- 
ing thanks  for  benefits  received,  some  criticisms  on  positions  taken,  and  some  questions  asking  for 
further  light  He  has  found  it  impossible,  with  his  other  duties,  to  answer  these  letters  personally. 
He  hopes,  however,  that  the  questions  asked  will  be  in  a  considerable  measure  answered  in  the  course 
of  the  series  before  it  is  completed,  and  he  purposes  at  the  close  of  the  series  to  take  up  those  ques- 
tions which  have  not  been  answered  and  answer  them  more  specifically,  as  far  as  it  b  possible  to  do 
so  within  the  limits  of  a  single  article.— The  EnrroRS.] 


"  The  Advance,"  of  Chicago,  contains 
an  article  by  "  Grapho  "  on  the  series  of 
articles  on  "The  Theology  of  an  Evolu- 
tionist "  now  in  process  of  publication  in 
this  journal.  "  Grapho's  "  article  is  cour- 
teous, complimentary,  perhaps  I  ought  to 
say  eulogistic,  but  it  contains  the   first 


clear,  candid,  strong,  intelligent  criticism 
which  I  have  seen  upon  the  positions 
taken  in  the  present  series,  except  as  such 
criticisms  have  reached  me  in  private  let- 
ters. As  I  have  no  desire  but  to  promote 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  truth,  and 
thus  to  help  a  rational  and  self-consistent 
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faith,  I  am  very  glad  this  week  to  substi- 
tute *'  Grapho's  "  article  for  my  own,  that 
the  readers  of  The  Outlook  may  see  on 
what  grounds  a  candid^  and  intelligent 
critic  objects  to  some  of  their  fundamental 
positions.  If  all  theological  discussion 
were  conducted  with  the  combined  candor 
and  keenness  with  which  "  Grapho  "  has 
written,  not  only  would  the  knowledge  of 
truth  be  promoted,  but  with  it  the  cause  of 
Christian  charity  and  the  honor  of  the 
Church.  The  article,  except  the  first 
paragraph,  which  is  simply  complimentary 
to  myself,  is  as  follows  : 

In  setting  before  us  the  theology  of  an 
evolutionist  in  his  series  of  articles  published 
in  The  Outlook,  Dr.  Abbott  begins  with  a 
most  commendable  effort  to  define  his  terms. 
He  tells  us  just  what  he  means  by  evolution. 
Quoting  from  Le  Conte,  he  says ;  ♦*  Evolution 
is  (1^  continuous,  progressive  change.  (2)  ac- 
cording to  certain  laws,  (3)  by  means  of  resi- 
dent forces  "  Evolution  disbelieves  in  inter- 
ventions, while  theology  believes  in  a  series 
of  interventions.  "Evolution  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  explain  or  account  for  the  cause  of 
the  continuous,  progressive  change.  Evolu- 
tion is  simply  a  history  of  the  process  by 
which  that  cause,  whatever  it  is,  produces 
results.  It  is  the  history  of  the  way  in  which 
the  world  has  come  to  be." 

The  current  theology  is  Roman  in  its 
origin.  It  assumes  a  God  apart  from  the 
imiverse  and  ruling  over  it.  It  conceives  of 
his  government  as  a  series  of  interventions. 
He  creates  the  world  out  of  nothing.  Man 
sins,  and  God  intervenes  and  drives  him  out 
of  the  Garden.  His  sin  grows  greater,  and 
God  intervenes  again  and  sweeps  the  race 
from  the  earth.  Man  has  no  natural  capacity 
'to  know  God.  God  compassionately  inter- 
venes once  more  and  makes  special  revela- 
tions. T6  attest  this  revelation  there  are 
interventions  in  the  laws  of  nature  called 
miracles. 

Thus  theology,  Dr.  Abbott  says,  differs 
from  evolution  in  two  respects — in  regard  to 
interventions  and  in  regard  to  the  cause  of 
change.  **  Theology  attempts  to  account  for 
the  cause  of  life,"  but  evolution  does  not. 
Having  thus  stated  the  difference  between 
evolution  and  theology,  Dr.  Abbott  says :  "  I 
acknowledge  myself  to  be  a  radical  evolution- 
ist." But  here  I  raise  a  question — is  Dr. 
Abbott  a  radical  evolutionist?  For  he  im- 
mediately adds :  "  I  reverently  and  heartily 
accept  the  axiom  that  a  personal  God  is  the 
foundation  of  all  life^*  But  this  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  to  say  that  God  is  the 
cause,  and  yet  he  has  just  told  us  that  "  it 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that  evolution 


makes  no  attempt  to  explain  the  cause  of 
that  progressive  change  which  constitutes  the 
essential  manifestation  of  what  we  call  life.^ 
At  the  first  stroke,  therefore.  Dr.  Abbott 
gets  on  the  theological  side  of  one  of  the  two 
essential  differences  bejween  evolution  and 
theology.  He  joins  the  theologians  in  at- 
tempting to  give  a  cause  for  things,  and  is 
not  a  "  radical  evolutionist."  "  There  are  no 
forces  of  nature,"  he  continues  to  remark, 
"  except  the  one  divine,  infinite  force,  the  will 
of  God."  If  this  is  not  to  give  a  cause, 
what  is  ? 

But  there  is  still  the  other  difference  be- 
tween evolution  and  theology — that  of  the 
idea  of  interventions.  Here  Dr.  Abbott 
attempts  to  clasp  the  hand  of  the  evolu- 
tionist hard,  as  if  somewhat  conscious  of 
having  lost  his  grip  on  the  other  difference. 
He  says  that  in  respect  to  the  question  of 
successive  interventions  he  agrees  with  the 
evolutionist,  and  not  with  the  theologian. 
But  let  us  see  how  much  Dr.  Abbott  means 
by  this  statement  of  his  position ;  and  for  this 
purpose  we  shall  turn  to  the  third  article  in 
the  scries — "The  Problem  of  Sin."  This 
article  is  a  literary  gem,  a  masterpiece  of 
style.  I  n  undertaking  to  answer  the  question, 
"  What  is  sin  ?"  it  begins  with  the  declara- 
tion that  "  man  is  an  animal,  and  is  ascended 
from  a  lower  animal,  but  is  something  im- 
measurably more  than  an  animal.  How 
did  he  get  this  something  more  ?"  This  is  a 
crucial  question,  and  I  confess  to  an  excited 
interest  when  I  came  to  it.  That  "some- 
thing more"  is  just  what  has  troubled  the 
evolutionist  beyond  measure.  Darwin  and 
Huxley  would  gladly  have  given  the  Bank  of 
England,  had  they  possessed  it,  to  be  able  to 
answer  this  question ;  and  now  that  I  find  so 
able,  fearless,  frank,  and  confident  a  writer  as 
Dr.  Abbott  face  to  iface  with  it,  I  almost  hold 
my  breath  until  I  have  reached  his  answer. 
He  tells  us  first  what  theologians  have*  be- 
lieved, and  then  that  evolution  holds  that  this 
"  higher  life  of  man,  this  moral,  this  ethical, 
this  spiritual  nature,  has  been  developed  by 
natural  processes,  as  higher  physical  phases 
of  life  have  been  developed  by  natural  proc- 
esses." But  Dr.  Abbott  is  too  shrewd  not 
to  see  that  this  explanation  does  not  cover 
the  difficulty,  that  we  have  here  an  effect 
greater  than  the  cause,  that  the  question 
where  that  "  more  "  came  from  has  not  been 
answered.  He  knows  full  well  that  a  lower 
cannot  produce  a  higher  without  a  lift  from 
something  else,  that  repeating  the  terms  evo- 
lution, development,  progressive  change,  and 
all  the  pet  and  pat  words  with  which  evolu- 
tionists  are  wont  to  cover  over  the  gaps  in 
their  argument  while  they  skip  on  to  conclu- 
sions not  warranted  by  logic,  does  not  supply 
the  missing  cause,   and  hence,  after  some 
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hesitation,  be  quietly  acknowledges  that  the 
"  evolutionist  believes  no  less  than  the  crea- 
tionist that  God  breathes  into  man  the  breath 
of  a  divine  life  "  ! ! 

The  strain  is  off  now  ;  I  feel  relieved,  and 
am  ready  to  say,  "  Shake,  dear  Doctor, 
shake !  for  this  is  what  I  have  believed  ever 
since  I  read  the  story  at  my  mother's  knee." 
The  Lord  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul. 
But  what  about  the  doctrine  of  non-interven- 
tion ?  And  what  about  the  fling  that  "it  is 
theology  alone  which  still  holds  to  the  theory 
of  special  interventions,  to  the  notion  that 
there  are  gaps  in  the  process  of  life  to  be 
filled  up  with  God  ?  As  if  God  lived  in  gaps." 
Here  is  a  genuine  case  of  gap,  the  gap  be- 
tween animal  and  man,  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Abbott,  God  fiDs  it  up.  I  f  divine  interven- 
tion must  be  brought  in  to  fill  up  this  gap, 
why  not  to  fill  up  or  bridge  over  other  gaps  ? 
It  is  a  bridge  over  which  the  theologian  can 
drive  his  whole  procession  of  interventions, 
the  interventions  required  to  account  for  new 
species,  new  kinds,  new  kingdoms,  new  rev- 
elations, miracles,  all.  For  breathing  into 
roan  the  breath  of  divine  life  is  as  much  in- 
tervention as  putting  health  into  a  sick  body 
by  a  word  of  power,  or  sight  into  a  blind  eye 
by  a  touch,  or  breath  into  the  body  of  tne 
widow's  son  by  a  clasp  of  the  hand.  Inter- 
vention is  intervention,  and  clothing  it  in  the 
language  of  evolution  instead  of  the  terms  of 
theology  does  not  alter  the  fact. 

Dr.  Abbott  is  not,  therefore,  a  "  radical 
evolutionist."  By  naming  divine  power  as 
the  cause,  and  intervention  as  the  method,  he 
not  only  crosses  over  the  two  arms  of  the  sea 
which  he  says  separate  evolution  and  theol- 
ogy, and  takes  his  stand  on  the  side  of  theol- 
ogy, but  he  makes  easy  work  of  the  problems 
which  have  harassed  the  brains  of  evolution, 
ists  ever  since  the  theory  began  to  grow. 

But,  having  bridged  the  gap  between  man's 
animal  nature  and  his  moral  and  spiritual 
nature  by  means  of  divine  intervention,  Dr. 
Abbott  proceeds  to  formulate  his  doctrine  of 
sin.  He  tells  us  that  man  is  now  a  double 
creature — animal  man  and  spiritual  man — but 
that  the  twain  are  under  the  law  of  the  higher 
or  moral  man.  "  The  cow  does  not  become 
grass,  but  the  grass  becomes  cow,  and,  being 
cow,  becomes  subject  to  the  law  of  animal 
life."  Similarly,  when  man  rises  out  of  the 
animal  stage  and  becomes  man,  he  comes 
under  the  law  of  the  moral  life.  To  fall 
back  into  the  animal  habit  or  way  is  to  sin, 
and  sin  is  falling  back  into  the  animal.  Sin 
is  fall  downward,  not  upward.  "  Whether 
Adam  fell  six  thousand  years  ago  or  not  I 
do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  care,"  he  says, "  but 
I  know  1  have  fallen.  Every  time  my  appetite 
has  gotten  the  better  of  my  reason,  etc.,  ever)* 


such  time  I  have  fallen  back  into  some  kind 
of  an  animal — ^perhaps  it  was  the  bulldog,  per- 
haps the  peacock — but  into  some  sort  of  re- 
maining animal  that  was  in  me." 

This  view  of  sin  has  the  merit  of  not 
teaching  that  man  falls  upward,  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  it  a  very  inadequate  theory  of 
the  dreadful  problem  of  sin.  It  is  not  logi- 
cal. It  is  true  that  grass  comes  under  the 
law  of  cow  when  transformed  into  cow.  But 
the  trouble  with  man  is  that  there  is  some 
sort  of  remaining  animal  in  him  which  is  not 
transformed  into  the  higher  man ;  it  may  be 
bulldog  or  peacock,  but  it  is  animal.  If  the 
animal  was  all  out  of  us,  or  we  all  out  of  the 
animal,  according  to  this  theory,  there  would 
be  no  sin;  but  "we  carry  the  animal  with 
us,  and  fall  back  into  the  animal  from  which 
we  are  not  yet  emerged."  It  will  strike 
most  people  that  falling  back  into  that  from 
which  we  are  not  yet  emerged  is  a  short  and 
soft  fall,  and  the  weakness  of  the  logic  must 
be  equally  apparent 

Again,  bulldogs,  pigs,  and  peacocks,  with 
all  their  pugnacity,  appetite,  or  vanity,  can- 
not explain  this  world  of  human  iniquity. 
The  pig  is  given  to  appetite,  but  he  is  not  a 
drunkard.  A  whole  class  of  inebriates  would 
become  respectable  by  falling  back  into  pig- 
dom.  Call  a  bulldog  a  prize-fighter,  but  he 
does  not  gamble  on  the  result.  A  peacock 
may  strike  attitudes  in  front  of  his  gorgeous 
tail,  but  he  does  not  beat  the  tailor  out  of  his 
bills.  In  the  whole  animal  kingdom  there  is 
not  even  a  shadow  of  a  Chicago  boodler,  a 
New  York  political  boss,  or  the  organizer  of 
a  trust.  Man  is  a  big  sinner,  and  the  animal 
is  no  match  for  him  or  measure  of  him.  His 
pranks,  his  passions,  his  vices,  his  iniquities, 
his  deceits,  his  falsehoods  and  frauds,  his 
plots,  his  wicked  schemes,  his  hypocrisies, 
high-handed  lawlessness,  and  heaven-defying 
deeds, shame  everything  but  Satan.  It  is  not 
the  animal  which  has  not  got  out  of  him,  but 
the  devil  which  has  got  into  him,  that  best 
explains  the  depths  and  desperateness  of  his 
depravity.  Evolution  has  no  language  which 
describes  the  conflict  with  sin.  **  For  we 
wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  principalities,  against  powers,  against 
the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world, 
against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places." 

In  this  limited  review  of  Dr.  Abbott's 
position  I  have  taken  him  on  his  own 
ground,  in  his  peculiar  attempt  to  be  a  "  rad- 
ical evolutionist."  But  I  might  add  that 
what  he  describes  as  Roman  theology  was 
given  to  the  world  before  the  Romans  had 
anything  to  do  with  theology.  The  interven- 
tions mentioned  are  those  described  in  the 
Bible,  and  the  issue,  as  he  has  furnished  it, 
is  between  the  Bible  and  evolution.  It  would 
have  been  more  frank  to  sav :  "  As  between 
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the  Bible  and  evolution,  I  am  a  radical  evo- 
lutionist" 

I  have  reprinted  this  article,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  replying  to  it,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  to  the  readers  of  The 
Outlook  "  Grapho's  "  reply  to  me.  But 
that  the  reader  may  not  be  left  altogether 
in  perplexity,  or  suppose  that  I  have  aban- 
doned as  untenable  the  positions  which 
"Grapho"  criticises,  it  is  permissible  to 
say  in  the  briefest  possible  form  why  his 
criticisms  do  not  seem  to  me  conclusive. 

First.  If  evolution  involved  disbelief  in 
a  divine,  personal  cause  of  phenomena,  of 
course  I  should  not  be  an  evolutionist 
Evolution  is  only  the  history  of  the  proc- 
ess of  phenomena,  and  I  believe  in  evolu- 
tion as  "  God's  way  of  doing  things." 

Second.  I  heartily  agree  with  "  Grapho  " 
that  an  effect  can  never  be  greater  than 
the  cause.  I,  therefore,  do  not  believe 
that  the  seed  is  the  cause  of  the  plant. 


the  loxer  animal  the  cause  of  the  higher 
animal,  or  the  higher  animal  the  cause  of 
man.  God  is  the  cause  of  all.  The  proc- 
ess by  which  the  plant  grows  from  the 
seed,  the  higher  animal  from  the  lower 
animal,  man  from  the  higher  animal,  is 
only  the  process  by  which  God,  who  is 
the  universal,  efficient,  and  ever-present 
cause,  produces  all  things.  There  is  no 
more  a  special  intervention  in  breathing 
the  breath  of  divine  life  into  man  than 
there  is  in  imparting  the  power  of  vege- 
table life  to  the  plant.     All  is  of  God. 

Third.  It  is  true  that  the  animal  man 
is  worse  in  his  animalism  than  the  animal 
from  which  he  has  emerged.  This  is 
because  the  higher  powers  which  God 
has  conferred  upon  him  are  subordinate 
to,  and  made  the  instruments  of,  his 
animalism.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
animal  is  no  match  for,  or  measure  of, 
the  human  sinner. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Western    University 

By  Herbert  Bates 

Late  Instructor  in  English  in  the  University  of  Nebraska 


THE  East  realizes  neither  the  aims 
nor  the  achievements  of  the  West- 
ern State  Universities.  Yet  these 
are  doing  a  great  work  and  a  good  work ; 
and  it  may  not  be  unfitting  that  an  East- 
em  man  who  has  spent  five  years  as  an 
instructor  in  one  should  say  a  word  in 
their  favor. 

For  what  is  true  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  is,  in  the  main,  true  of  the  other 
trans-Mississippi  colleges.  From  Texas 
on  the  south  to  Minnesota  on  the  north, 
the  impelling  spirit  is  the  same,  the  re- 
sults approximately  equal.  Of  these 
others,  however,  I  can  speak  only  from 
hearsay,  whde  my  impression  of  Nebraska 
is  based  on  personal  experience. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  is  but 
twenty-seven  years  old,  yet  it  has  over 
twelve  hundred  students  in  college  classes ; 
and  the  last  remnant  of  its  preparatory 
school,  a  rudimentary  appendage,  will  be 
dropped  at  the  end  of  this  year.  Its 
buildings,  six  in  all,  include,  besides  the 
regular  lecture-rooms,  a  modern  library, 
well-equipped  chemical,  physical,  and 
electrical  laboratories,  and  a  large  g}*m- 
nasium.     It  has  a  faculty  of  over  a  hun- 


dred men,  graduates  of  the  first  univer- 
sities of  this  country  and  Europe.  In 
short,  in  numbers,  both  of  students  and 
faculty,  in  all  the  externals  of  scholar- 
ship, it  ranks  ahead  of  Princeton,  Brown, 
or  Amherst,  and  stands  approximately 
on  a  level  with  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technobgy. 

Yet  we  of  the  East  know  that  numbers 
and  size  are  no  criterion.  We  ask  in- 
stinctively, "  But  is  this  great  school  a 
*  university '  ?  Doe's  it  not  teach,  under 
that  name,  only  what  is  taught  in  our 
Eastern  high  schools  and  academies  ?" 

This  question  is  easily  answered.  The 
examinations  for  entrance  equal,  even 
exceed,  in  severity  those  for  admission  to 
Yale  or  Harvard.  Indeed,  trigonometry 
and  solid  geometry,  not  required  in  the 
latter,  are  required  in  Nebraska.  In 
classics  and  modem  languages  the  re- 
quirement is  severe.  And  the  average 
age  for  entering  is  the  same  as  in  colleges 
in  the  East. 

But,  one  asks,  is  not  this  college— of 
the  size  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology — like  that,  an  institute 
merely  of  technological  instruction  ?     Is 
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not  the  education  merely  in  applied 
science?  Is  there — ^besides  and  above 
this — real  culture,  and  exposing  of  the 
maturing  mind  to  the  stimulating  influ- 
ences of  the  world's  best  ? 

Education,  we  all  know,  is  dividing  into 
two  parties :  the  party  of  those  who  seek 
&ct,  and  the  party  of  those  who  seek  in- 
spiration through  fact ;  the  party  of  mere 
science,  and  the  party  of  those  who  de- 
mand not  only  science,  but  also  beauty. 
Germany  stands  mainly  on  the  side  ot 
mere  hict;  England  and  France  mainly 
on  the  side  of  culture ;  America  hangs  in 
the  balance.  Of  the  two  influences,  which 
is  the  stronger  in  the  new  West  ? 

In  the  beginning  the  University  of 
Nebraska  had  comparatively  little  either 
of  accurate  scholarship  or  of  inspiring  cul- 
ture. It  began  in  the  seventies,  at  a  point 
at  which  the  Eastern  colleges  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  There  was  little 
attempt  to  teach  more  than  was  conven- 
tionally expected  in  college  instruction. 
There  was,  indeed,  little  call  for  more.  The 
West  was  then  plowing  its  fields,  building 
its  railways,  planning  its  cities.  It  needed 
facts  to  help  it,  and  it  had  no  leisure  to 
seek  anything  beyond  these. 

Soon,  however,  it^ound  that  in  supplying 
even  these  the  Eastern  colleges  had  the 
advantage.  It  at  once  supplied  the  defi- 
ciency. German  universities  were  called 
upon;  laboratories  were  equipped  with 
modem  apparatus;  graduates  were  sent 
abroad  to  bring  back  the  latest  results ; 
physics,  chemistr]^  psychology,  took  a 
long  step  forward.  But  culture  was  yet, 
in  its  highest  development,  lacking. 

Literature  was  studied  from  a  point  of 
view  mainly  linguistic.  The  mechanism 
of  expression  was  exalted,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  spirit  Phenomena  were  studied 
for  their  value  as  data.  All  this  prepared 
the  basis  for  the  next  stage  of  the  struc- 
ture— the  appreciation  of  the  wider  mean- 
ing of  education. 

One  element  materially  hindered  such 
progress.  In  the  West — and  this  is  to 
the  everlasting  praise  of  the  West — ^whUe 
the  doors  of  tibe  State  University  are  open 
to  every  boy  and  girl  of  the  State — ^while 
this  is  so,  each  student  must  meet  for 
himself  the  expense  of  board  and  lodging; 
and  heroic  are  the  struggles  of  some  to 
fight  their  way.  They  work  as  waiters  in 
restaurants,  as  clerks  in  stores,  as  servants 


in  private  houses.  They  conquer,  hun- 
dreds of  them,  against  impossible  odds. 
Yet  is  it  any  wonder  that,  placed  as  they 
are,  they  are  tempted  to  crowd  five  years' 
study  into  three  ?  The  man  running  to 
catch  a  train  bolts  his  breakfast  He  has 
little  time  to  eat ;  he  will  have  all  day  to 
digest.  What  wonder  that  the  student, 
with  but  a  year  or  two  of  liberty,  foresee- 
ing the  long,  desolate  evenings  of  medita- 
tion on  the  lonely  farm,  is  tempted  to  bolt 
his  mental  food,  to  grasp  indiscriminately 
at  facts,  trusting  to  later  leisure  for  adjust- 
ment and  co-ordination  ?  On  this  feeling 
has  rested  the  success  of  the  specious 
''  private  normals  "  that  boast  they  com- 
press the  whole  college  curriculum  into 
two  years.  And,  in  spite  of  this  feeling, 
the  State  University  has  stood  out,  and 
not  in  vain,  for  the  cause  of  true  culture, 
culture  which  is  not  mechanical  accumu- 
lation of  fact,  but  the  result  of  an  influ- 
ence— a  thing  that  depends,  not  only  on 
work,  but  on  time,  on  environment,  and 
on  the  spirit  of  the  instructors. 

It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  in  the 
Nebraska  faculty  there  are  none  of  the 
party  who  believe  in  the  salutary  effect  of 
fact  unheightened  by  imagination.  But 
there  is  a  steady  gain  on  the  side  of  those 
who  believe  that,  without  this  additional 
transfusing  gift  of  imagination,  education 
is  of  little  advantage,  even  a  positive  evil 
The  new  spirit  is  shown  in  many  ways. 
One  sees  it  in  the  discussions  in  faculty 
meetings,  one  finds  it  in  the  classes,  one 
meets  it  in  personal  conversation  with 
students.  I  have  read  much  of  the  writ- 
ten work  of  the  students  in  the  higher 
classes.  In  this  there  is,  from  year  to 
year,  steady  increase  in  appreciation  of 
literature,  in  sympathy  with  nature,  in 
eagerness  to  comprehend  human  charac- 
ter and  to  attempt  the  problems  of  human 
existence.  There  are  literary  enthusiasms 
— the  best  evidence  of  literary  salvation. 
There  is  the  morbid  pessimism  that  so 
often  accompanies  imaginative  adoles- 
cence. There  are  literary  clubs,  circles 
that  have  ambitions,  that  compare  work, 
that  argue  over  authors.  Finally,  there 
are  college  papers  and  magazines.  Some 
critics,  I  know,  regard  the  student  poem 
as  a  thing  to  be  discouraged.  The  poems 
may  be  trash — I  have  seen  some  that  are 
not — but  the  fact  remains  that  through 
these,  and   only  through  these,  will  the 
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boy  rhymer  of  to-day  become  the  poet  of 
to-morro.w. 

In  any  college,  as  the  world  is  consti- 
tuted, there  must  be  a  certain  number  of 
instructors  to  whom  all  imaginative  de- 
velopment is  mere  waste  of  energy,  who 
will  form  a  steadfast  reserve,  perhaps  in 
some  respects  valuable,  on  the  side  of 
the  material.  And  there  will  always  be 
a  certain  number  of  students  to  whom 
poetry  will  be  "  rot,"  classical  music 
"  noise,"  and  meditative,  imaginative  lit- 
erature mere  amplification  of  vacuity. 
This  class  exists  in  the  West.  Just  so  it 
exists  at  Harvard.  All  one  can  say  is 
that  it  exists  in  the  West  hardly  more  than 
at  Harvard,  that  its  influence  there  is  de- 
creasing, that  the  new  culture  is  taking 
hold  with  a  depth  and  power  that  those 
who  estimate  the  West  by  its  past  cannot 
begin  to  realize. 

Some  students  graduate  in  educated 
illiteracy,  mere  mixers  of  acids,  contrivers 
of  dynamos,  computers  of  sentence-length, 
diggers  after  derivations.  And  there  are 
others — and  may  their  tribe  increase  I — 
who,  equaling  or  surpassing  these  first  in 
their  technical  knowledge,  combine  with 
this  the  enabling  element — ^the  transfus- 
ing, transforming  power  of  the  deeper 
wisdom,  the  profounder  culture.  It  is 
the  increase  of  these  that  makes  one  hope 
for  the  Western  university. 

Co-education  has  been  a  strong  influ- 
ence in  the  right  direction.  The  ideality 
of  the  women — which  has  persisted 
through  the  material  struggles  of  a  new 
land — has  been  an  example,  an  encour- 
agement to  the  men,  instinctively  ashamed 
of  unpractical  aspirations.  And  this  en- 
couragement once  given,  much  has  been 
achieved. 

The  Western  student  is  not  idle.  He 
has  two  incentives — his  poverty  and  the 
ridicule  the  East  casts  upon  him.  He 
cannot,  like  the  graduate  of  Yale  or  Har- 
vard, idle  along  under  the  prestige  of  a 
diploma.  At  every  step  he  must  prove 
that  he  is  not  a  barbarian.  The  attitude 
of  the  West  to  the  East  is  the  attitude  of 
America  to  England — apologetically  defi- 
ant And  too  often  the  position  of  the 
East  to  the  West  has  been  that  of  Eng- 
land to  America — overbearing,  prejudiced, 
contemptuous.  Yet  our  very  injustice  has 
been  their  salvation. 

They  have  pursued  culture  desperately. 


in  self-defense,  determined  to  surpass  us ; 
for  to  be  admitted  equal,  they  must  sur- 
pass. And,  taking  us  at  our  own  estima- 
tion, they  have  tried  to  surpass,  not  what 
we  are,  but  what  we  claim  to  be.  We 
boast,  relying  on  our  reputed  culture,  and 
are  content.  The  Western  student  boasts, 
and  knows  in  his  heart  that  he  boasts, 
and  works  desperately,  that,  before  we 
discover  his  wooden  cannon  and  sham 
soldiers,  he  may  have  brought  up  his  re- 
serves— made  fact  of  his  prophetic  fiction. 
Our  boasting  is  the  assertion  of  a  proud 
past. 

It  may  be  that  the  West  shall  produce 
no  single  scholar  who  shall  excel  the  best 
scholars  of  the  East.  But  in  the  general 
diffusion  of  culture,  in  proportionately 
widespread  appreciation  of  the  best  in 
letters  and  art,  the  West  will  possibly, 
even  probably,  surpass  us.  The  move- 
ment that  began  in  prosperity  has  gone 
on  under  conditions  of  poverty,  of  despair, 
of  deprivation,  that  no  one  in  the  East 
can  begin  to  realize.  The  lofty  ideal  has 
never  been  lowered.  This  ideal  is  more 
democratic,  more  American,  than  ours. 
The  State  educates  its  children  not  only 
to  know,  but  to  live,  to  enjoy  the  best  and 
highest  and  deepest  that  life  affords.  And 
given  a  people  exposed*  to  such  an  influ- 
ence, stimulated  with  such  ideals — ^how 
can  the  contemplation  of  such  a  prospect 
lead  to  anything  but  the  profoundest  op- 
timism, the  deepest  confidence  in  the 
future  of  the  Nation  ? 

Whence  ? 

By  Mary  F.  Butts 

Whence  comes  the  dream,  if  none  may  see 
The  daylight  of  reality  ? 

Whence  comes  to  human  hearts  sweet  love 
If  high  all  mortal  thought  above 

There  lives  not.  Lord  of  star  and  sun, 
Maker  and  Lover  all  in  one  ? 

Whence  comes  the  will  for  high  emprise. 
The  wingM  hopes  that  touch  the  skies. 

The  dear  belief  in  life  to  be. 
The  picture  of  eternity. 

If  not  (secure  from  Time's  mischance) 
By  our  divine  inheritance  ? 
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CHARACTERS 

Mr.  Chip  Munk. 
Mrs.  Chip  Munk. 
The  Little  Munks. 
The  Cat. 

CHAPTER  I. 

"  No,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Munk,  "  I  can- 
not consent  to  another  winter  in  the  country 
hi  your  state  of  health.  I  would  not,  for  a 
bushel  of  acorns,  go  through  again  what  we 
suffered  last  year.  Of  course  the  stealing  of 
our  whole  winter's  provision  by  that  rascally 
boy  might  have  happened  anywhere,  but  we 
shouldn't  have  had  to  Ixntow  nuts  at  such 
a  ruinous  rate  of  interest  anywhere  else. 
Why,  you  know,  it  has  taken  me  all  summer 
to  pay  my  debts  and  feel  able  to  hold  my 
tail  erect  once  more." 

**  Dear  Chip,"  murmured  Mrs.  Munk  from 
her  couch  of  pine-needles,  '<  there  are  few  so 
sensitive  and  honorable  as  you." 

"  Tut,  tut,  not  at  all !"  he  answered,  "  but 
common  sense  dictates  that  we  should  lay  up 
our  provisions  more  securely  this  winter ;  and 
as  we  shall  have  a. young  family  to  provide 
for  before  spring,  we  must  think  of  that  in 
looking  for  a  residence." 

^  Our  last  winter's  apartment  was  certainly 
dark  and  unsuitable  for  children,"  said  Mrs. 
Munk,  *<and  the  heat  was  turned  on  most 
unequally.  I  really  wore  my  tail  quite  thin 
using  it  for  a  comforter." 

"  Ah,  that  must  never  be  again !"  protested 
Mr.  Munk,  gallantly;  ^the  lovely  tail  that 
wound  its  length  about  my  heart,  when  first 
we  met  in  the  oak-tree,  must  never  descend 
to  such  uses.  If  it  must  serve  as  a  com- 
forter, let  it  wrap  your  husband's  neck  in  his 
hours  of  ease,  not  serve  as  a  foot-warmer  for 
a  chilly  night.  But,  my  White-tooth,"  he  went 
on,  "  I  cannot  consent  to  have  you  so  cut  off 
from  society  as  you  were  during  the  heavy 
snows  of  last  winter.  And,  then,  we  must 
think  of  the  children ;  as  I  said  before,  there 
may  be  three,  there  may  even  be  six,  to  be 
educated.  Yes,  I  have  made  up  my  mind ; 
we  will  winter  in  town." 

"In  town!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Munk,  sitting 
up  on  her  couch  abruptly — "  in  town,  where 
boys  and  cats  are  as  plenty  as  bushes !  Why, 
this  is  autumn  madness.  Chip!  The  first 
walnuts  have  gone  to  your  brain !" 

"  No,  dearest  Long-tail,"  said  her  husband, 
kindly,  while  he  smiled  at  her  excitement; 
♦♦trust   my  wisdom    and    experience.     The 


squirrel  of  affairs  takes  a  middle  course  in 
these  matters — one  that  combines  the  min- 
imum of  danger  with  the  maximum  of  profit 
You  will  agree,  I'm  sure,  that  shelter  is  better 
and  heat  more  evenly  distributed  in  town, 
and  that  educational  advantages  are  greater; 
while  in  my  gay  bachelor  rovings,  ere  first 
thy  dear  form  met  my  view,  I  often  observed 
and  sampled  a  considerable  variety  of  food 
in  the  homes  of  men,  which  appeared  to  me 
quite  suitable  for  a  squirrel's  simple  wants." 

"  Enough,  Chip  of  my  heart !"  said  Mrs. 
Munk,  who  seemed  somewhat  moved  by  this 
last  suggestion.  "  Enough !  we  winter  in  town. 
But,  for  the  sake  of  the  little  ones  to  come,  I 
pray  you  let  there  be  not  more  than  one  Cat 
in  the  vicinity." 

In  the  following  days  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Munk 
hunted  houses  all  day,  and  chattered  about 
their  disadvantages  most  of  the  night,  but  at 
last  the  right  place  was  found.  It  was  a  large 
mansion,  with  plenty  of  sheds  and  bams,  and 
not  stingy,  shut-up  ones  either,  but  hospitable 
buildings  with  cracks  and  holes  and  open 
doors,  and  an  occasional  broken  pane  of  glass. 
It  was  near  enough  to  the  woods  to  aUow  the 
transporting  of  nuts,  and  there  were  plenty 
of  beams  and  dark  comers  in  the  outhouses 
where  stores  could  be  kept  There  were 
barrels  of  apples  in  the  cellar,  a  basket  of 
com  in  the  shed,  and  the  lady  in  residence 
seemed  kind  and  obliging,  and  positively 
smiled  on  Chip  when  he  appeared  on  the 
threshold. 

There  was  a  Cat,  it  is  tme,  but  a  fat  and 
elderly  one,  who  ate  a  great  deal,  and  slept 
even  more. 

When  Mr.  Munk  detailed  these  advantages 
to  his  wife,  and  shared  with  her  a  freshly 
baked  biscuit,  which  iie  had  removed  from  the 
kitchen  during  the  absence  of  the  Cat,  Mrs. 
Munk  could  but  implore  him  to  engage  the 
place  at  once,  and  let  her  assist  in  gathering 
the  winter's  provision  while  yet  the  weather 
permitted. 

Mr.  Munk  hurried  off  next  morning,  took 
formal  possession  of  the  shed  by  storing  an 
apple  and  three  nuts  on  one  of  the  beams, 
and  in  next  week's  issue  of  **  The  Autumn 
Leaf,"  which  the  wind-carrier  distributed  at 
every  door,  appeared  the  foUowing  notice : 
"  Mr.  Chip  Munk  and  family  will  spend  the 
coming  winter  in  town." 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  advantages  of  the  new  home  had  been 
underestimated  in  every  respect,  thought  the 
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Munks  when  they  were  once  fairly  settled 
and  their  winter  food  stored  away.  But  the 
Cat,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  also  been 
underestimated,  and  was  neither  so  fat  nor 
so  old  as  she  had  seemed  at  long  range. 

She  had  an  embarrassing  way  of  appearing  r 
suddenly  in  the  crisp  autumn  mornings  when 
Mrs.  Munk  was  wont  to  nibble  apples  on  the 
door-stone ;  she  delighted  in  sitting  under  the 
beams  where  the  happy  couple  chatted  to- 
gether, glaring  at  them  with  a  fixed  eye  and 
licking  her  chops  the  while ;  and  raids  upon 
the  goodies  in  the  kitchen  were  not  to  be 
thought  of  unless  Mistress  Cat  were  asleep  on 
her  cushion  in  the  sitting-room.  One  day, 
indeed,  the  valiant  Chip  met  her  face  to  face 
as  he  popped  out  of  a  hole  in  the  bam, 
and  he  owed  his  escape  with  life  solely  to  the 
circus-rider*s  leap  he  made  directly  over  her 
back. 

"  Still,  my  love,"  he  panted  as  he  reached 
Mrs.  Munk's  side  and  laid  one  paw  upon  his 
quivering  heart,  "  still,  my  love,  every  lot  has 
its  drawbacks,  and  the  thicker  the  nutshell 
the  sweeter  the  kernel.  We  are  young  and 
active,  and  run  no  great  danger  if  we  are 
cautious.  My  arm  will  ever  be  extended  to 
protect  you,  and  should  you  perish,  I  would 
never  wed  again." 

"  That's  all  very  well,"  responded  his  some- 
what cold-blooded  spouse,  "  but  when  I  was 
in  the  cat's  jaws  I  shouldn't  be  worrying 
about  your  second  wife,  I  fancy.  Still,  I'm 
not  thinking  so  much  about  ourselves  as 
about  the  dear  children  who  are  coming. 
What  if  they  fall  victims  to  that  horrid  mon- 
ster?" 

But  Mrs.  Munk  need  not  have  been  troubled, 
for  when  the  snows  had  heaped  themselves 
high  about  the  house,  and  tlie  wind  howled 
down  the  chimney,  the  lady  packed  her  bags 
and  trunks  and  bundles  and  went  away.  Nor 
did  she  go  alone,  for  in  a  covered  basket  by 
her  side  in  the  stage  rode  the  Cat  upon  her 
favorite  cushion. 

But  do  not  suppose  that  the  Cat  was  jour- 
neying of  her  own  good  will  and  pleasure. 
She  never  thought  much  of  other  people's 
firesides ;  home  was  good  enough  for  her,  she 
said,  and  in  this  case  she  was  the  victim  of  a 
base  plot  concocted  of  chicken  bones  and 
thickened  with  cream.  Her  heart  was  hot 
within  her  as  she  jolted  away,  for  she  had 
meant  to  eat  both  those  squirrels  for  her 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  and  she  knew  they 
would  have  been  delicious.  She,  too,  had 
counted  upon  the  young  family,  and  her  mouth 
had  long  watered  at  the  thought  of  their  fresh- 
ness and  juiciness.  It  was  a  wise  old  Tom, 
she  reflected,  who  made  that  proverb  about  a 
squirrel  in  the  jaws  being  worth  two  in  the 
tree,  and  better  had  it  been  for  her  had  she 
heeded  it. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Oh,  but  there  was  rejoicing  in  the  Munk 
family  when,  after  two  or  three  days'  watch- 
ing, it  became  clear  that  the  Cat  was  reaUy 
gone!  The  little  couple  somewhat  missed 
die  Lady,  who  was  an  unoffensive  person  with 
a  heart  for  squirrels,  but  an  unspeakable 
weight  was  lifted  from  their  shoulders  in  ths 
absence  of  that  sleek,  whiskered,  big-eyed, 
velvet-footed  creature  who  took  so  warm  an  in- 
terest in  their  movements.  The  bams  and  sheds 
were  now  all  too  small  for  their  ambitions ; 
they  found  their  way  into  the  cellar,  and  were 
amazed  at  the  riches  stored  there ;  they  dis- 
covered bags  of  nuts  in  the  attic ;  and  all 
over  the  house  there  seemed  an  abundance 
of  material  to  make  the  nest  for  that  wonder- 
ful coming  family.  It  was  decided  to  place 
this  in  the  comer  of  the  sittmg-room  sofa,  as 
being  a  warm  and  sheltered  spot ;  and  Chip 
and  his  wife  brought  together  there  the  most 
beautiful  heap  you  could  desire  of  papers  and 
rags  and  lace  and  flannel.  Mr.  Munk  gnawed 
a  hole  through  the  sitting-room  carpet  and 
floor  into  the  cellar  to  provide  a  speedy  exit 
in  case  of  surprises ;  and  no  bugs  in  any  rags 
were  ever  so  cozy  as  this  little  family  when  at 
last  the  six  baby  Munks  were  curled  up  in 
the  soft  nest.  It  is  tme  that  what  seemed 
likely  at  first  to  be  a  serious  difference  of 
opinion  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Munk  grew 
out  of  gnawing  the  hole  through  the  carpet, 
Mrs.  Chip  claiming  that  they  had  no  right  to 
destroy  other  people's  property. 

*<  But,  my  dear  Black-eyes,"  argued  her  hus- 
band,  ♦*  your  ideas  are  entirely  overstrained. 
We  are  destroying  nothing.  Do  we  not  know 
by  experience  that  another  carpet  will  socm 
come  ?  Have  we  not  seen  how  it  is  in  the 
pine  woods  ?  New  carpets  come  there  every 
year,  and  all  holes  are  covered  when  one 
season  has  gone  by.  Trust  your  husband's 
principles,  and  all  will  go  welL" 

It  was  the  same  with  the  blapkets,  porticos 
of  which  Chip  removed  to  line  Uie  nest  Mrs. 
Munk  was  again  strong  on  the  rights  of 
property-holders,  but  Chip  proved  to  her 
conclusively  that  the  comers  of  the  blankets 
were  never  put  to  any  use,  and  it  was  the 
comers  only  that  he  gnawed  off.  Still,  these 
disagreements  were  merely  specks  in  the  blue 
of  domestic  happiness,  for  the  litde  Munks 
were  really — well,  they  really  were^  you  know, 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  in  beauty  and 
^telligence.  Their  eyes  were  as  black  as 
ripe  apple-seeds,  their  little  bare  bodies  were 
soon  covered  with  glossy  fur,  and  their  tails, 
though  somewhat  skinny  and  ratlike  at  first, 
gave  every  promise  of  a  future  fluff  like  a 
pampas  plume. 

And  the  house  was  so  warm  and  sheltered, 
and  held  such  educational  advantages !  When 
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the  six  babies  grew  strong  and  active,  and 
had  learned  to  climb  the  sofa-back,  and  the 
rocking^hair,  and  the  soapstone  stove,  their 
mother  decided  to  extend  to  them  the  cultivat- 
ing influences  of  art.  Every  room  in  the 
house  was  hung  with  pictures,  and  the  young 
Miinks  were  guided  to  a  different  apartment 
each  day,  and  bidden  to  examine  with  eye 
and  nose  and  paw  such  masterpieces  as  hung 
upon  the  walls,  to  slide  down  the  cords,  to 
run  around  the  frames,  and  in  every  possible 
way  to  learn  the  picture  thoroughly.  This 
was  sometimes  disastrous  to  the  picture,  it  is 
true,  but  was  a  source  ot  much  pleasure  and 
profit  to  the  Munks,  and,  as  Chip  wisely  said, 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  is 
always  to  be  sought  in  these  matters. 

One  day  the  six  little  Munks  found  on  the 
parlor  table  a  framed  picture  which  they  took 
to  be  a  sketch  of  one  of  their  famous  ances- 
tors about  whom  their  father  had  often  told 
them.  Chip  and  his  wife,  on  being  notified, 
hurried  to  the  parlor  to  behold  the  discovery, 
which  proved  indeed  to  be  an  undoubted 
family  portrait.  Sitting  on  the  table,  with  as 
many  of  his  children  on  his  knee  as  he  could 
conveniently  hold,  while  the  rest  perched  on 
the  lamp-shade.  Chip,  with  his  voice  broken 
by  sobs,  told  of  this  ancestor,  his  great-great- 
uncle  on  the  mother^s  side.  ^*He  was  a 
brave,  stout-hearted  squirrel,"  said  Chip; 
••  one  of  those  daring  souls  that  appear  now 
and  then  among  us,  and  whom  no  peril 
daunts.  His  youth  was  rich  with  great  ex- 
ploits, but  he  set  forth  one  day  to  see  the 
world,  and  never  more  retiumed  to  his  fond 
family.  He  must  have  died  full  of  riches 
and  honors,  else  why  is  his  portrait  enshrined 
here  ?  But  he  died  alone  and  far  from  kin- 
dred!** Here  Chip  fell  a-weeping,  and  his 
furry  countenance  was  soon  so  wet  with 
tears  that  his  wife  ofiFered  her  tail  as  a  hand- 
kerchief, while  the  sympathetic  little  Munks 
sniffed  into  the  lamp-shade. 

It  was  an  affecting  tale  indeed,  but  what  a 
pity  it  was  told  in  the  Cat's  absence  I  Had 
she  been  at  home,  she  might  have  added 
several  affecting  details  as  to  the  ancestor's 
last  moments,  and  could  even  have  told 
where  his  bones  were  laid ! 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Thus  ^in  books,  and  work,  and  healthful 
play  '*  the  winter  months  were  passed,  and 
one  day  the  Munk  family  awoke  to  the 
knowledge  that  spring  was  coming.  The 
snow  had  gone,  there  was  a  faint  greenness 
on  the  hi&ides,  and  the  trees  looked  hazy 
with  Uieir  tiny  leaf-buds.  Mr.  Munk  began 
to  feel  the  house  confining,  and  to  sit  on  the 
well-curb  and  think  over  summer  plans. 

In  his  bedtime  chats  with  the  Munklets 
now,  he  talked  of  nothing  but  summer — of 


green  leaves  and  ripe  berries,  of  the  song  of 
birds,  and  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  deep 
woods.  "  My  dear,"  said  he  one  morning  to 
Mrs.  Munk,  "we  itiust  go ;  the  spring  is  in 
my  blood." 

"  I  cannot  choose  but  follow  where  you 
lead,"  said  his  dutiful  wife ;  "  but  wait  a  few 
days  more  until  the  ground  is  drier,  for  Ruffle 
has  a  slight  cold,  and  Fluff's  paw  is  not  quite 
weU." 

That  very  afternoon,  however,  the  stage 
rolled  up  to  the  door,  and  out  stepped  the 
Cat  and  the  Lady,  both  in  high  spirits  and 
delighted  to  get  home  again.  The  squirrels 
fled  to  the  woodshed  and  took  shelter  on  the 
beams  while  the  Lady  stepped  from  room  to 
room,  exclaiming  at  the  heap  of  rags  on  the 
sitting-room  sofa,  screaming  at  the  hole  in  the 
carpet,  sighing  over  the  condition  of  the  pic- 
tures, and  all  but  weeping  over  the  blankets. 

"  The  air  is  close  here,"  said  Mr.  Munk. 
"  Culture  is  all  well  enough,  but  the  spring 
woods  are  better." 

At  this  moment  the  Cat  darted  into  the 
shed  and  fixed  her  baleful  eyes  on  the  young 
Munks,  who  shook  in  their  furs. 

"  Yes,  my  love,"  said  Mr.  Munk,  drawing 
his  tail  more  into  the  shade,  "  education  is 
the  safeguard  of  liberty,  but,  after  all,  it  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  a  whole  skin.  The  Cat 
seems  unusually  acdve.  We  go  eariy  to-mor- 
row." 

The  shed  door  was  set  wide  open  that  night 
that  the  spring  air  might  enter,  and  when  the 
Cat  stole  across  the  threshold  in  the  early 
morning  she  found  a  note  in  her  saucer, 
sealed  with  a  nutshell,  and  addressed  with  a 
squirrel's  brush. 

"  Dear  Puss,"  it  ran,  "  we  are  leaving  this 
morning.     Call  on  us  soon  in  the  pines. 

(Signed) "  Chip  Munk. 

"  P.  P.  C.  cards  of  Mrs.  Munk  and  the  lit- 
tle Munks.". 

"It  was  a  pleasant  acquaintance,"  said 
Puss,  grimly,  as  she  read  the  note.  "  Would 
it  had  been  a  closer  one  !" 

Ennui 

By  Grace  Denio  Litchfield 

A  wide,  bare  field,  'neath  blinding  skies, 
Where  no  tree  grows,  no  shadow  lies, 
Where  no  wind  stirs,  where  no  bee  flies. 

A  roadway,  even,  blank,  and  white. 

That  swerves  not  left,  that  swerves  not  right. 

That  stretches,  changeless,  out  of  sight. 

Footprints  midway  adown  its  dust ; 
Two  lagging,  leaden  feet,  that  just 
Trail  on  and  on,  because  they  must. 

—  The  Century, 
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weekly  report  of  current  literatuare  will  be  supplemented 
by  fuller  reviews  of  the  more  important  works.] 
NOVELS  AND  TALES 

Mr.  Henry  James's  The  Spoils  of  Poynlon  was 
called  "The  Old  Things"  when  the  story  was 
printed  as  a  serial.  We  prefer  the  original  title, 
for  really  these  "  old  things  " — namely,  a  collec- 
tion of  rare  and  choice  objects  of  art — furnish 
the  motive  and  center  of  action  of  the  novel.  In 
accordance  with  the  English  custom,  a  woman 
who,  with  infinite  pains  and  skill,  has  filled  her 
house  with  these  bibelots  and  trophies  of  the  col- 
lector's passion, 'is  about  to  be  called  upon,  as 
she  is  a  widow,  to  abandon  house,  furniture,  art- 
objects,  and  all,  upon  the  marriage  of  her  son, 
and,  what  is  worse,  to  give  up  her  precious  posses- 
sions to  a  prospective  daughter-in-law  who  is 
absolutely  blind  to  their  beauty  and  rarity,  but 
who  is  stubbornly  insistent  upon  her  rights. '  llie 
attempt  of  the  mother  to  resist,  her  effort  to  break 
her  son's  engagement,  and  to  supplant  his  fiancee 
by  a  young  woman  with  true  aesthetic  taste,  gives 
rise  to  a  curious  study  of  motive  and  character. 
Mr.  James  is  here  as  delicately  analytical,  as  de- 
liberate in  manner,  as  subtle  in  suggestion,  as  he 
has  ever  been,  and  there  is  a  keen  humorous 
sense  perceptible  throughout.  (Houghton,  Mifilin 
&  Co.,  Boston.) 

ne  Red  Scaur ^  by  P.  Anderson  Gr^iham,  is  a 
quiet,  well-written  story  of  life  in  >Jorthumber- 
land  a  generation  ago.  There  is  a  little  dialect, 
but  not  enough  to  weary.  The  story  itself  is  inter- 
esting, though  far  from  sensational.  The  sketches 
of  old-time  agricultural  conditions  and  farm  life 
show  close  knowledge.  The  author's  name  is 
new  to  us ;  but  he  does  not  write  like  a  novice. 

(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.) The 

Last  Recruit  of  Clare's^  by  S.  R.  Keightley,  is  a 
collection  of  short  stories  about  an  Irish  soldier 
of  fortune  in  France  in  the  employ  of  Louis  XIV. 
Two  of  the  stories  (those  at  the  end)  are  decidedly 
in  the  Weyman  vein,  and  are  capitally  done ;  the 
earlier  stories  are  a  little  exaggerated  in  sentiment 
and  hinguage.    (Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.) 

A  Bride  from  the  Bush^  by  E.  W.  Homung, 

just  added  to  the  "  Ivory  Series  "  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York),  is  not  one  of  the  best  of 
the  author's  Australian  stories. 

Bound  in  Shallows^  by  Eva  Wilder  Brodhead, 
is  a  not  inappropriate  title  for  a  rather  shallow 
story.  It  hardly  realizes  the  promise  of  the 
author's  earlier  effotts. 

LITERATURE 

Mr.  George  Meredith's  Essay  on  Comedy  is  the 
substance  of  one  or  two  lectures  delivered  years 
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ago.  It  will  come  to  American  readers  as  a  piece 
of  fresh  writing  of  a  most  ori5inal  and  interesting 
quality.  Nothing  better  has  been  said  on  comedy 
by  any  English  writer — nothing,  that  is,  which  is 
more  penetrating  or  which  brings  out  more  defi- 
nitely the  special  function  and  quality  of  comedy. 
It  is  a  notable  piece  of  criticism,  and  is  written  in 
Meredith's  clearest  style.  It  is  a  bit  of  real  liter- 
ature.   (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 

The  admirable  Southern  Writer  Series,  which 
is  being  prepared  by  Professor  W.  M.  Basker- 
vill,  presents  in  its  latest  issue  a  biographical  and 
critical  study  of  Sidney  Lanier^  by  one  of  the 
most  competent  students  of  literature  in  the 
South,  a  man  of  broad  views,  generous  culture, 
and  genuine  insight.  (Barbee  &  Smith,  Nash- 
ville.) 

Mr.  Laurence  Hutton,  who  has  localized  so 
successfully  and  in  such  a  charming  fashion  the 
literary  interest  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Jerusalem, 
and  Venice,  has  now  rendered  the  same  service 
for  American  readers  in  his  book  on  the  Literary 
Landmarks  of  Florence.  This  beautiful  city,  so 
tich  in  literary  and  artistic  associations  of  every 
sort,  gains  additional  distinctness  through  Mr. 
Hutton *s  careful  and  familiar  descriptions  of 
.houses,  villas,  and  palaces  which  have  sheltered 
eminent  writers,  or  have  been  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  them.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
many  American  writers  have  touched  Florence 
more  or  less  intimately.  The  volume,  like  its 
predecessors,  is  well  illustrated.  (Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York.) 

It  IS  unfortunate  that  so  thoroughgoing  a  piece 
of  work  as  Frederic  Ozanam's  Dante  and  Catho- 
lic Philosophy  in  the  Thirteenth  Century  should 
have  been  so  inadequately  represented  in  type, 
paper,  and  binding  as  the  volume  in  which  it  ap- 
pears from  the  press  of  the  Catholic  Library 
Association  of  this  city.  The  book  gives  the 
substance  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  the 
Sorbonne  between  1847  and  1858,  when  M. 
Ozanam  held  a  professorship  of  literature.  It  is, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  a  reverential  and 
intelligent  interpretation  of  Dante  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  standpoint.  It  is  a  book,  there- 
fore, which  Protestant  readers  of  the  great  poet 
will  do  well  to  study. 

The  valuable  Riverside  Literature  Series 
(Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Co.,  Boston)  has  been  en- 
riched by  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton^  Addison, 
Johnson^  and  Goldsmith,  The  editorial  work  is 
thoroughly  competent,  and  The  Outlook  has 
already  commented  at  length  on  this  series. 
These  volumes  suggest  a  further  point.  In  pub- 
lie  library  work  the  discovery  has  been  made  that 
the  children  are  inclined  to  choose  their  books 
according  to  size,  preferring  a  thin  book  to  a 
thick  book.     Whether  this  knowledge  was  in  the 
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poasession  of  the  publishers  of  this  series  we  do 
not  know,  but  that  they  have  certainly  met  the 
demand  of  the  children  in  this  respect  is  true. 
The  type  is  clear  and  the  book  is  attractive. 

The  Rev.  Henry  N.  EUacombe,  the  author  of 
'*  In  a  Gloucestershire  Garden,"  has  now  pub- 
lished the  greatly  amplified  edition  of  a  no  less 
delightful  and  perhaps  more  instructive  volume, 
Tfu  Plant' Lore  and  GanUn-Cra/t  of  Shakespeare, 
(Edward  Arnold,  New  York.)  This  capitally 
printed  and  bound  book  contains  an  alphabeticsil 
list  of  the  flowers  and  plants  mentioned  in  Shake- 
speare, together  with  abundant  and  beautiful 
illustration.  It  seeuis  strange  that  most  of  the 
contemporaries  of  Shakespeare  were  silent  on  the 
subject  of  flowers.  Even  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
who  pretended  to  be  a  kind  of  professional  writer 
about  the  country,  tells  us  of  shepherds  and 
swains,  woods  and  vales,  but  hardly  ever  about 
flowers — at  all  events  as  we  like  to  hear  about 
them.  His  stilted  ways,  and  even  Milton *s,  were 
atteriy  opposed  to  Shakespeare's  freshness  and 
reality  of  illusion.  Only  one  of  Shakespeare's 
contemporaries,  Spenser,  seemed  to  have  the 
power  of  showing  a  genuine  love  of  flowers.  Our 
author,  however,  thinks  that  Spenser  often  did 
not  fully  know  about  them,  but  named  them 
because  it  was  the  right  thing  for  a  poet  so  to  do. 
Our  author  declares  that  Shakespeare  never  men- 
tions a  flower  or  plant  unnecessarily ;  they  come 
before  us,  when  they  do  come,  in  the  most  natural 
way,  as  if  the  particular  flower  named  was  the 
only  one  that  could  be  named  on  that  occasion. 
>Ve  are  glad  to  note,  however,  that  his  Shake- 
speare enthusiasm  does  not  carry  him  so  far  away 
from  Spenser  as  to  omit  mention  of  the  long  list 
of  trees  described  in  the  first  canto  of  the  first 
book  of  the  **  Faerie  Queene,'*  and  that  Mr.  Ella- 
combe  admits  that  these  trees  were  described  **  in 
the  most  interesting  way." 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

In  the  Land  of  7olstoi\s  a  decidedly  noteworthy 
book.  It  records  the  experiences  in  Russia  of 
Herr  Jonas  Stadling,  written  originally  by  him  in 
Swedish,  and  here  rearranged  and  translated  by 
Mr.  Will  Reason.  Herr  Stadling  worked  with 
Tolstoi  through  the  dreadful  Russian  famine. 
His  book  deals  with  the  famine,  with  Russian 
industrial  and  agricultural  condition^,  with  the 
picture5que  aspects  of  Russian  country  life,  with 
reli^ous  sects,  and  with  TolstoTs  personality,  hab- 
its, and  theories.  In  each  of  these  fields  there  is 
new  and  interesting  information  and  comment. 
The  reproduced  photographs  are  illustrative  in  a 
high  degree,  and  those  of  Tolstoi  and  his  family 
are  both  new  and  quaint.  (Thomas  Whi taker, 
New  Yoik.) 

The  English  Constitution,  by  Professor  Jesse 
Macy.  of  Iowa  College,  is  an  admirable  history 
of  the  development  of  the  political  system  of 
Great  Britain.  Indeed,  it  is  an  admirable  history 
of  our  own  political  system,  for  the  author  keeps 
continually  in  mind  our  own  governmental  prob- 


lems, and  is  continually  describing  the  English 
origins  of  American  institutions  or  the  English 
counterparts  of  our  own  recent  constitutional  de- 
velopments. The  scholarship  of  the  volume  is 
thorough,  but  it  derives  its  chief  value  from  the 
masterly  skill  with  which  the  readers  are  kept 
from  reading  into  the  history  of  past  ages  the 
political  conceptions  of  our  own.  For  lucidity  of 
treatment  it  seems  to  us  the  best  volume  on  the 
constitutional  history  of  England  that  can  be  put 
into  the  student's  hands.  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.) 

The  Autobiography  of  Adin  Ballou^  iSoj  to  i8go, 
completed  and  edited  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Will- 
iam S.  Heywood  (The  Vox  Populi  Press,  Ix>well, 
Mass.),  will  be  of  interest,  not  only  to  Mr.  Ballou's 
friends,  but  to  those  who  like  to  trace  the  change 
from  the  stem  dog^matism  of  primitive  New  Eng- 
land theology  to  a  more  reasonable  faith. 

We  reserve  for  longer  notice  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Franck  Bright's  Afaria  Theresa  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York)  and  Mr.  Stuart  Henry's 
Hours  toith  Famous  Parisians  (Way  &  Williams, 
Chicago). 

POETRY 

Hymns  and Sonnets^hy  Eliza  Scudder  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston),  is  a  reprint  of  a  slender 
volume  of  verse  which  first  appeared  seventeen 
years  ago,  and  which  is  now  republished  with 
the  addition  of  two  poems  written  since  the 
appearance  of  the  eariier  work.  The  intro- 
ductory note  by  Mr.  Horace  E.  Scudder  is  a 
judicious  and  tender  appreciation  of  a  woman 
of  rare  personality  and  gifts,  whose  expression 
through  verse  was  not  voluminous,  but  was  sin- 
cere, unaffected,  and  full  of  spiritual  feeling  and 
insight.  This  little  volume  deserves  a  place  by 
itself.  It  needs  that  quiet  reading  which  is  to  be 
had  only  in  leisure  and  secluded  hours,  and  to 
such  an  hour  it  will  bring  not  only  clearness  of 
vision,  but  beauty  of  expression. 

Dr.  M.  C.  Hanupd  has  compiled  a  collection  of 
poems  upon  love,  marriage,  and  home,  which  he 
C9S\%  Marriaj^e  Chimes  for  T^e  Lovers.  (Congre- 
gational Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society, 
Boston.)  The  little  book  is  bound  in  white,  and 
has  a  steel-engraved  marriage-certificate  printed 
on  bond  paper. 

ART 

The  Diirer  Exhibition  at  the  G roller  Club,  New 
York  City,  will  draw  special  attention  to  the  cur- 
rent number  of  that  fine  periodical  ♦*  The  Port- 
folio.'* which,  like  the  other  numbers,  contains  a 
single  monograph.  The  last  monograph  is  on 
Albert  Diirer* s  Paintings  and  Drawings,  by  Mr. 
Lionel  Cust ;  nor  has  any  number  of  "The  Port- 
folio **  been  more  instruciive  than  this  one.  It 
gives  to  even  the  casual  observer  su&  remark- 
able illustrations  as  must  attract  and  fix  his  at- 
tention. He  who  ordinarily  sees  Httie  to  admire 
in  Diirer's  seemingly  strained  effects  will  then 
perhaps  admit  that  only  a  thinker  who  painted  or 
a  painter  who  thought  could  have  produced  the 
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**  Lucas  Baumgartner,"  the  *'  Michael  Wolge- 
muth,"  the  •♦  Crucifixion,"  or  the  •*  Death  on  Horse- 
back." Here,  as  in  viewing  the  originals,  he  who 
appreciates  and  he  who  does  not  appreciate  Diirer 
will  agree  in  finding  his  virile  thought  expressed 
in  his  drawings  rather  than  in  his  paintings.  Mr. 
Cust's  text  is  sympathetic  and  illuminative.  (The 

Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) We  reserve 

for  longer  notice  Professor  J.  M.  Hoppin*s  GreeJi 
Art  on  Greek  Soil,  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.) 

RELIGIOUS  AND  THEOLOGICAL 
The  Papers^  Addresses^  and  Discussions  of  the 
Seventeenth  Church  Congress  (held  in  Norfolk, 
Va.,  last  November)  have  been  published  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York  City.  The  vol- 
^  ume  will  especially  interest  all  Episcopalians,  but 
its  main  value  lies  tar  outside  the  bounds  of  a 
single  denomination.  The  book  belongs  by  right 
to  all  Christianity.  There  are  wise  words  here, 
among  others,  from  the  Bishops  of  Washington 
and  of  Southern  Virginia,  from  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Rainsford,  Huntington,  Newton,  Peters,  Paries, 
Fulton,  Malloiy,  and  Tiffany,  and  from  Messrs. 
Godkin,  Pepper,  Mabie,  Bryan,  and  Packard. 

Dr.  George  A.  Gordon  has  already  spoken  with 
the  authority  of  so  much  knowledge  and  clear 
thinking  on  the  subject  of  immortality  that  his 
selection  as  the  first  lecturer  in  the  new  Ingersoll 
lectureship  at  Harvard  University  was  almost  a 
foregone  conclusion,  and  the  initial  lecture  could 
hardly  strike  a  higher  note  or  deal  with  a  great 
theme  in  a  more  comprehensive  and  masterful 
fashion.  Dr.  Gordon's  Immortality  and  the  Niw 
Theodicy  is  a  single  lecture  and  makes  a  small 
book,  but  it  is  a  discussion  of  uncommon  breadth 
and  thoroughness.  It  is  one  of  the  few  state- 
ments of  the  argument  for  immortality  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  entire  spiritual  life  of  the  uni- 
verse instead  of  from  the  standpoint  of  human 
life  under  historic  conditions.  The  Outlook  will 
conunent  upon  it  more  fully  at  a  later  day. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

EDUCATIONAL 

Some  excellent  school  text-books  have  just 
appeared.  One  is  a  small  volume  consisting  of 
selections  from  Ritchie's  "Fabulae  Fadles," 
Lhomond's  "Urbis  Romae  Viri  Inlustres,"  and 
Gallius*s  **  Noctes  Atticse,"  under  the  title  of 
Easy  Lat.n  for  Sight  Reading,  The  volume  is 
edited  by  Mr.  B.  L.  ]i*Ooge,  of  the  Michigan 
State  Normal  School.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.)  Mr. 
D*Ooge*s  helpful  notes  consist  in  the  main  of 
synonyms,  antonyms,  Latin  paraphrases,  and 
definitions.  His  little  book  will  have  a  great 
influence,  and  for  this  reason :  the  reading  in  it  is 
all  easy,  and  it  proceeds  from  the  -*  Fabulae 
FacUes,"  which  can  be  mastered  without  much 
difficulty,  to  selections  which  are  increasingly 
harder.  We  heartily  sympathize  with  Mr.  D*Ooge 
when  he  says  that  students  can  never  really  enter 
the  field  of  Latin  literature,  nor  read  it  widely  and 
appredarively,  who  cannot  understand  it  as  it  is 


written  without  change  of  order  and  without 
formal  translation.  It  is  mournfully  true  that  we 
translate  far  too  much  ;  we  read  the  original  far 
too  little.  Boys  and  girls  should  be  taught  to 
read  and  to  understand  as  they  read,  without 

translation,    from    the    very   beginning. Mr. 

Moses  Grant  Daniell  has  published  through 
Messrs.  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  Boston,  a 
New  Latin  Composition,  The  book  consists  of 
exercises  for  both  oral  and  written  translations,  a 
grammatical  review  and  index,  a  vocabulary,  and 
the  Latin  composition  element  in  the  entrance  ex- 
amination papers  of  various  colleges.  The  exer- 
cises in  composition  are  based  mainly  upon  Caesar 

and  Cicero.    The  book  is  an  admirable  one. 

An  English  adaptation  of  Steuding's  "Griechische 
und  romische  Mythologie  "  is  found  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Mythology  by  Professors  Kari  Poraeroy 
Harrington  and  Herbert  Gushing  Tolman.  (Leach, 
Shewell  &  Sanborn,  Boston.)  Within  small 
compass  the  volume  furnishes  a  systematic  ex- 
position of  the  development  of  mythology  and 
religion  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  We 
note  that  the  proper  names  are  spelled  in  the  way 
in  which  they  commonly  occur  in  English.  The 
work  is  a  model  of  conciseness. 

Professor  Ralph  S.  Tarr,  of  Cornell  University, 
has  published  through  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York,  an  admirable  Elementary  Geo.'ogy — 
a  book  which  furnishes  a  companion  and  adjunct 
to  his  "  Elementary  Physical  Geography."  Pro- 
fessor Tarr  believes  that  the  study  of  the  land,  as 
covered  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  modem 
school,  needs  to  be  preceded  by  a  knowledge  of 
geology.  Land-study  is  a  part  of  geology,  and 
hence,  though  the  titles  of  the  above-mentioned 
books  are  different,  there  would  be  no  real  break 
in  the  treatment  if,  after  a  study  of  air  and  ocean, 
geology  is  taken  up,  and  this  be  followed  by  a 
study  of  physiography,  or  physiographic  geology. 
More  stress  is  laid  in  this  book  upon  the  dynamic 
aspect  of  geology  than  is  commonly  given,  but 
there  is  a  notable  curtailment  of  the  stratigraphic 

side  of  the  subject. Dr.  Joseph  S»  Ames,  of 

the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  published 
through  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  a  text-book 
designed  for  students  who  have  had  no  previous 
training  in  physics,  or  at  most  only  an  elementary 
course.  His  Theory  of  Physics  expresses  in  its 
name  the  central  thought  of  the  book,  which  is 
the  theory  of  the  experiments  in  terms  of  more 
fundameijtal  ideas  and  principles.  Dr.  Ames's 
endeavor  seems  to  be  to  reduce  the  general  laws 
of  nature  to  as  small  a  number  as  possible.  His 
statement  of  the  experimental  facts  on  which  the 
science  of  physics  is  based  is  clear  and  concise. 
We  find  an  especial  prominence  given  to  me- 
chanics, presumably  because  on  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  this  all  theories  of  physics  rest. 
The  most  interesting  part  of  the  book  is  the  dis- 
cussion of  electricity  and  magnetism.    Mention 

is  made  of  the  Rdntgen  rays. The  Report  of  the 

State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  the 
State  of  Maine  for  the  school  year  ending  June  1, 
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1896  (Burleigh  &  Flynt,  Augusta,  Maine),  ha^ 
now* been  issued,  and  is  an  interesting  volume. 
As  the  State  Superintendent,  Mr.  AV.  W.  Stetson, 
aptly  says,  until  recently  these  reports  were  used 
for  scrap4>ooks  or  waste  paper  by  those  who  bad 
no  official  interest  in  the  subjects  discussed.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  many  lay  readers 
peruse  these  studies  with  an  interest  and  careful- 
ness which  mark  a  new  era  in  this  field  of  labor, 
iH&ile  the  student  of  school  problems  reads  these 
documents  as  carefully  as  he  formerly  conned  his 
tezt'books.  There  is,  iiideed,  a  revival  of  inter- 
est in  the  school  of  to-day  in  all  its  relations. 

BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

A  gayly  covered  book  entitled  Our  LiUle  Book 
for  Little  Folks  is  issued  by  the  American  Book 
Company.  The  reading  lessons  are  arranged 
somewhat  on  the  order  of  the  old-style  primer, 
with  the  exception  that  they  are  beautifully  illus- 
trated, and  that  many  of  the  reading  lessons  are 
g^ven  in  script.  There  are  many  colored  illustra- 
tions in  the  book  which  have  artistic  merit. 

In/n  tk€  OldHerrick  House  and  Other  Storus,  by 
Ellen  Douglas  Deland  (Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
Yoric),  Mrs.  Deland  has  made  her  printed  chil- 
dren very  real.  **  In  the  Old  Herrick  House  '*  is 
the  story  of  a  little  brother  and  sister  who  have 
been  separated  by  a  mother's  death,  the  little 
girl  becoming  the  ward  of  two  maiden  aunts  who 
have  no  S3rmpathy  with  child-life  nor  with  the  times 
in  which  they  live.  In  spite  of  this  lack  of  sym- 
pathy, they  learn  to  love  this  little  child.  As  all 
children's  stories  should  end,  this  ends  happily. 
The  father  comes  back  from  Europe  and  makes 
a  home  for  the  little  brother  and  sister.  **  At  the 
Cameron's "  is  also  the  story  of  two  children 
without  a  mother,  who,  by  natural  sweetness  and 
lovableness,  create  in  those  around  them  almost 
the  degree  of  love  of  which  death  had  deprived 
them.  "  The  Little  Red  Book "  is  a  story  for 
schoc^-girls.  The  three  stories  between  the  covers 
of  this  book  show  Mrs.  Deland's  keen  sympathy 
with  children — her  sympathies  for  their  little  sins 
and  weaknesses,  as  well  as  for  the  beautiful  un- 
consciousness that  makes  childhood  often  seem 
the  perfection  of  life. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Many  years  ago  Harper  &  Brothers  issued  a 
book  which  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion, 
and  at  one  time  the  book  had  a  very  large  sale. 
It  was  entitled  "  The  Ugly  Girl  Papers.''  The 
same  house  has  just  issued  a  book  on  somewhat 
the  same  plane  entitled  Beauty  and  Hygiene, 
Minute  directions  are  given  for  the  care  of  the 
complexion,  the  mouth,  teeth,  hair,  eyes,  nose, 
feet,  voice,  nails,  and  ears.  A  number  of  pre- 
scriptions are  given,  the  ingredients  of  which  are 
at  least  harmless. 


Now  that  Sir  George  Trevelyan  has  retired 
from  Parliament,  there  may  be  a  compensatory 
^ain  to  literature.    Sir  George  is  best  known 


through  his  noble  biography  of  Lord  Macaulay, 
which  a  great  man  once  pronounced  to  be  one  of 
the  three  best  biographies  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. After  reading  it  we  hardly  know  which  to 
admire  the  more,  the  man  written  about  or  the 
writer.  In  some  respects  Sir  George  has  qualities 
which  were  not  characteristic  of  his  more  famous 
uncle,  the  marked  contrast  being  between  the  fre- 
quent restlessness  of  Macaulay  and  the  quiet  dig- 
nity of  Trevel3ran.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may 
have  another  such  volume  as  the  '*  Early  Life  of 
Charles  James  Fox."  Everything  that  Sir  George 
has  done  is  distinguished,  not  only  by  remarkable 
industry  and  patience,  but  by  equal  suavity  and 
sympathy. 

The  Expositor 

The  **  Elxpositor,"  which  is  now  beginning  its 
fifth  series  in  England,  begins  therewith  an 
American  edition,  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  of  New  York.  The  American  edition  will 
be  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbf  rt 
Hall,  and  will  include  a  special  literary  depart- 
ment in  which  the  most  important  works  in  the- 
ology and  sociology  will  be  reviewed.  The  Eng- 
lish editor  remains  Dr.  W.  Robertson  NicoU.  We 
should  hardly  go  as  far  as  the  publbhers  in  their 
announcement,  in  saying  of  the  **  Expositor  "  that 
it  is  "  the  most  scholarly  of  all  theological  mag- 
azines in  the  English  language."  It  has,  how- 
ever, long  held  a  high  place  in  literature  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  exposition  of  Scripture.  It 
would  not  be  safe,  however,  to  affirm  that  even 
in  this  respect  it  is  the  most  scholarly  of  all  such 
magazines,  for  this  could  not  be  done  without 
passing  a  comparative  judgment  between  the 
"  Expositor  "  and  the  **  BibUcal  Worid,"  which 
two  periodicals  cover  very  much  the  same  ground. 
Without  entering  upon  such  a  comparison,  it 
must  suffice  to  point  out  here  the  promise  fur- 
nished by  the  contents  of  this  number.  Among 
the  writers  are  Dr.  G.  A.  Chadwick,  Ix>rd  Bishop 
of  Derry  and  Raphoe;  Dr.  Fairbaim,  Principal 
of  Mansfield  College;  Dr.  Joseph  Agar  Beet, 
whose  commentaries  are  familiar  to  Bible  stu- 
dents ;  Professor  Chejme,  the  most  brilliant  and 
suggestive  of  English  Biblical  scholars ;  Dr.  Math- 
eson,  one  of  the  most  spiritually  suggestive  of 
Scottish  preachers ;  Dr.  Ramsay,  whose  article  in 
this  issue  is,  however,  too  controversial  to  be  of 
great  value  to  the  general  reader.  The  review  of 
new  books  is  the  special  American  feature  of  this 
edition,  and  includes  contributions  by  Professor 
George  B.  Stevens,  R.  T.  Ely,  William  Adams 
Brown,  George  B.  Fisher,  and  Charles  Cuthbert 
Hall.  We  welcome  cordially  this  addition  to  the 
theological  periodical  literature  of  America,  and 
we  hope  for  it  a  wide  circulation.  It  will  be  im- 
possible that  such  works  as  the  "  Expositor  "  and 
the  *'  Biblical  Worid  "  should  find  their  way  into 
the  libraries  of  the  Christian  ministers  of  this 
country  and  the  pulpit  teaching  not  be  greaUy 
enriched  and  quickened.     Whatever  tends  to 
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carry  the  thoughts  of  the  ministers  directly  to  the 
Bible  is  to  be  commended ;  whatever  gives  them 
in  their  study  of  the  Bible  the  light  of  modem 
criticism  is  doubly  to  be  commended. 

Literary  Notes 

— It  b  said  that  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin's  biography 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  will  probably  not  be 
ready  for  publication  inside  of  eighteen  months. 
The  wealth  of  material  which  Mr.  Colvin  has  at 
his  command  should  make  his  work  peculiarly 
interesting  and  valuable. 

— A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Mr.  Whymper 
published  his  first  Alpine  book.  He  has  since 
published  other  books  on  mountain-climbing  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  but  in  his  last  announced 
volume,  "  Zermatt  and  the  Matterhom,"  we  note 
that  he  has  returned  to  bis  first  love. 

— An  erudite  critic,  M.  Gaston  Paris,  has  de- 
ighted  his  countrymen  by  declaring  that  many  of 
Wagner's  plots  are  not  German.  As  is  well 
known,  Parsifal  and  Tristan  are  Celtic  tales  from 
the  King  Arthur  cycle  ;  but  it  appears  now  that 
Lohengrin  is  French,  while  Tannhauser  is  an 
Italian  legend  of  thefourtetnth  century. 

— Readers  of  those  excellent  volumes  "  Eng- 
lish Lands,  Letters,  and  Kmgs,"  by  Mr.  Donald 
G.  Mitchell,  will  be  gratified  by  the  announce- 
ment that  the  author  is  about  publishing  a  com- 
panion work  entitled  *'  American  Lands  and  Let- 
ters." Fortunately  we  have  no  kings.  The  new 
work  will  be  fully  illustrated,  and  will  have  some 
hitherto  unpublished  portraits. 

—Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  editor  of  the  Engli'.h  "  Re- 
view  of  Reviews,*'  recently  sent  out  an  appeal  to 
assist  him  in  making  a  collection  of  hymns  which 
have  be^n  helpful  in  taking  men  and  women 
'  near  to  the  mood  of  the  hero  and  the  saint,*' 
and  keeping  them  "  at  that  higher  pitch."  To 
which  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  author  of  the  •*  Woman 
Who  Did,"  replied  as  follows  ; 

I  do  not  remember  that  any  hymn,  or,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  any  text  of  Scripture,  maxim,  or  line  of  poetry, 
was  ever  of  the  least  use  to  me.  Thera  are  poems  which 
I  love,  such  as  Shelley's  ** Skylark;"  but  1  cannot 
honestly  say  they  ever  "helped"  me.  I  never  needed 
help,  other  than  physical  or  monetary.  My  own  philos- 
ophy has  always  amply  sufl|ced  me. 
The  quality  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  recent  literary 
work  strikingly  confirms  his  statement. 

— On  the  authority  of  the  author  of  "John 
Gabriel  Borkman,"  the  Scandinavian  Press  Bu- 
reau states  that  the  play  is  not  aimed  at  that 
other  eminent  Norwegian  writer,  Bjomstjeme 
Bjomson.  To  this  the  New  York  "Tribune" 
aptly  replies  that,  presumably, 

Bjornsen  may  be  expected  in  the  field  with  some  sort 
of  proof  that  the  play  is  an  attack  upon  him,  whether  it 
is  meant  to  be  or  not.  And  in  the  meantime  the  melan- 
choly Ibsen  is  empurpling^  the  air  with  denunciations  of 
Mr.  Sherard,  who  published  an  interview  with  him. 
Ibsen  denies  the  interview,  and  says  he  never  saw  Mr. 
Sherard.  Which  may  be  true.  The  interview,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  sounds  passing  natural  and  convincing,  and 


we  await  with  interest  the  explanation  which  the  au^or 
i«  said  to  be  preparing. 

As  to  "  John  Gabriel  Borkman,"  it  is  said  that 
it  contains  allusions  to  Bjomson's  life,  and  that 
the  allusions  are  frequent  and  unflattering  enough 
to  have  justified  the  savage  reply  of  Bjomson. 
Nor  does  the  marriage  of  Ibsen's  son  to  Bjom- 
son's daughter  seem  to  make  much  difference. 
Speaking  of  family  connections,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered that,  upon  a  certain  historic  occasion,  Mr. 
Whistler  remarked  that  the  relation  of  brother-in- 
law  was  not  one  that  necessarily  called  for  senti- 
ment. 

Books  Received 

For  week  ending  February  12 

AMERICAN   BOOK  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Crosby,  W.  E.   Our  Little  Book  for  Little  Folks.  30cts. 

EDWARD  ARNOLD,  NEW  YORK 

EUacombe,  Henry  N.  The  Plant- Lore  and  Garden- 
Craft  of  Shakespeare. 

BARBEE  ft  SMITH,  NASHVILLE 

Baskervill,  William  M.    Sidney  Lanier.    lOcts. 

THE  CATHOLIC   LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YORK 

Ozanam,  Fr6d6ric    Dante  and  Catholic  Philosophy. 

11.50. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Buckley,  James  M.  A  History  of  Methodism  in  the 
United  States.    Vol.1.    $2.';0. 

THE  ROBERT  CLARKE  CO.,  CINCINNATI 

Goss,  Charles  F.    The  Optimist.    *1.25. 

CONGREGATIONAL  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  ft  PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY,  BOSTON 

Hazard,  M.  C.  Marriage  Chimes  for  True  Lovers. 
(Poems.)    75  cts. 

GINN  ft  CO.,  BOSTON 

Easy  Latin  lor  Sight  Reiding,  Edited  by  B.  L.  D'Ooge. 

HARPER  ft   BROS..  NEW  YORK 

Ames,  Joseph  S.    Theory  of  Physics.    $1.60. 

Hutton,  Laurence.    Literary  Landmarks  of  Florence. 

SI. 
KeightlcY.  S.  R.    The  Last  Recniit  of  Clare's.    $\  Sa 
Brodhead,  Eva  Wilder.    Bound  in  Shallows.    |1 2S. 
Beauty  and  Hyjnene.    75  cts. 
Deland,  Ellen  D.    In  the   Old  Herrick   House,  and 

Other  Stories.    $1.50. 
Matthews,  Edith  V.  B.    Six  Cups  of  Chocolate.  25  cts. 
Howells,  W.  D.    A  Previous  Engagement.    50  cts. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  ft  CO.,  BOSTON 

James.  Henry.    The  Spoils  of  Poynton.    $1.50. 

Goidon,  George  A.  Immortality  and  the  New  Theod- 
icy.   $1. 

Scudaer,  Eliza.    Hymns  and  Sonnets.    $1. 

Hoppin,  James  M.    Greek  Art  on  Greek  Soil.    $2, 

Macaulay,  Thomas  B.  Johnson  and  Goldsmith.  Edited 
byW.  P.  Trent.    23cts. 

Macaulav.  T.  B.  Essay  on  Milton.  Edited  by  W.  P. 
Trent.    25  cts. 

Macaulay.  T.  B.  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison. 
Edited  by  W.  P.  Trent.    25  cts. 

LEACH,  SHEWELL  ft  SANBORN,  NEW  YORK 

Harrington,  Karl  P..  and  H.  C.  Tolman.    Greek  and 

Roman  Mythology.    $1. 
Daniell,  Moses  G.    New  Latin  Composition.    $1. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  ft  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Graham,  P.  Anderson.    The  Red  Scaur.    $1.25. 
Thompson,  Norcliffe  G.,  and  F.  Laura  Cannan.  Hand- 
in-Hand  Figure-Skating.    |1.5a 

THE  MACMILLAN  CO.,  NEW    YORK 

Macy,  Jesse.    The  English  Constitution.    $2. 
Bright.  Rev.  J.  Franck.  D.D.    Maria  Theresa.     75  cts. 
Tarr,  Ralph  S.    Elementary  Geology.    $1.40. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK 

Meredith,  George.    An  Essay  on  Comedy  and  the  Uses 

of  the  Comic  Spirit.    $1.25. 
Homung,  E.  W.    A  Bride  from  the  Bush.    75  cts. 
Kipliag,  Rudvard.  Soldiers  Three,  and  Military  Tales. 

Part  1.    $2. 

THOMPSON  ft  HILL,  LOWELL 

Autobiography  of  Adin  Ballou  (1803-1890).  Edited  by 
Wiluam  S.  Heywood. 

WAY  ft  WILLIAMS.  CHICAGO 

Henry,  Stuart.    Hours  with  Famous  Parisians.  $1.25. 

THOMAS  WHITTAKER,  NEW  YORK 

Stadling,  lonas,  and  Will  Reason.  In  the  Land  of 
Tolstoi.    $2. 
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Christian  Work  in  Mexico 
The  Second  General  Assembly  of  Evangelical 
Workers  in  Mexico  was  held  in  Mexico  City, 
January  27-31.  The  programme  in  our  hands 
suggests  much  concerning  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  by  the  Protestant  workers  in  that 
country.  A  friend  in  writing  concerning  it  says 
that  there  was  the  utmost  harmony  in  all  the 
meetings,  and  in  the  decision  of  nearly  if  not  quite 
all  the  questions.  The  Assembly  is  a  practical 
illustration  of  Christian  union,  many  denomina- 
tions having  co-operated  in  it.  As  an  indication 
of  the  kind  of  work  that  was  done,  we  make  a  few 
selections  from  the  programme.  One  address 
^ras  on  **  The  Education  of  Ministers  in  Theolog- 
ical Seminaries ;"  another  on  "  What  Value  in 
the  Evangelization  of  the  People  are  Day  Schools 
for  Boys  and  Girls?"  another  on  *  Denomina- 
tional Comity;"  another  on  "The  Character  and 
Relative  Value  of  the  Different  Versions  of  the 
Scriptures  that  Circulate  in  Mexico."  Two  or 
three  addresses  were  delivered  on  medical  work, 
while  much  attention  was  given  to  the  problem 
of  self-support.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  pro- 
gramme that  the  missionaries  in  that  country  are 
not  engaged  in  firing  blank  cartridges  into  the  air, 
but  that  they  are  manfully  facing  the  needs  and 
difficulties  of  the  fields  in  which  they  are  working. 
Among  those  who  took  prominent  part  and  whose 
names  would  be  recognized  are  the  Kevs.  VV.  D. 
Powell.  D.D.,  James  D.  Eaton,  John  W.  Butler, 
and  H.  B.  Pratt.  The  Protestant  Church  is  get- 
ting a  strong  hold  in  Mexico.  The  emphasis 
which  it  puts  upon  an  ethical  type  of  Christianity 
commends  it  to  thoughtful  and  earnest  people. 
The  bane  of  that  Republic,  and  of  almost  all  the 
Central  and  South  American  nations,  has  been  a 
ceremonial  rather  than  an  ethical  religion.  That 
fact  accounts  for  the  wide  separation  between  the 
Church  and  the  more  inteUigent  classes.  The 
Protestant  missionaries,  by  putting  emphasis  upon 
practical  righteousness,  have  taken  a  course  which 
commends  itself  to  those  who  believe  that  religion 
is  more  than  a  form. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Crisis 
When  we  are  told  that  the  joint  indebtedness 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Boards  is  not  less  than 
^486,000,  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  leaders  in 
that  work  felt  that  a  crisis  had  been  reached. 
They  coold  not  go  on  without  having  some  assur- 
ance that  a  way  would  be  provided  out  of  their 
difficulties.  In  order  that  the  question,  What  can 
be  done  ?  might  be  considered,  a  conference  was 
held  on  February  U  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller  In  New  York.  The  whole  sub- 
ject wms  plainly  presented  by  the  officials  of  the 
Boards.  It  was  then  sUted  that  of  the  $486,000 
Mr.  Rockefeller  alone  would  contribute  the  sum  of 


$250,000,  provided  that  other  friends  of  the  work 
would  subscribe  $236,000  before  July  1,  1897.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Rockefeller  proposes  to  pay 
considerably  more  than  half  the  debt.  In  view 
of  this  offer,  the  meeting  closed  with  the  adoption 
of  resolutions  commending  the  work  of  the  socie- 
ties, referring  to  their  enormous  debts,  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  denomination  for  special  offerings  for 
their  liquidation.  A  committee  of  nine  was  ap- 
pointed to  devise  means  for  raising  the  amount 
needed  to  secure  Mr.  Rockefeller's  offer.  So 
large  a  gift  from  a  single  source  is  perhaps  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  American  missions. 

Theology  in  Brooklyn 
In  the  old  days  it  used  to  be  said  that  nearly 
every  New  England  town  was  much  like  a  theo- 
logical seminary.  The  profoundest  questions 
concerning  God  and  man,  time  and  eternity,  were 
discussed  in  the  humblest  homes,  and  every 
farmer  deacon  felt  himself  competent  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  orthodoxy  of  the  most  eminent 
preachers.  Those  old  days  in  New  England  have 
passed,  but  Brookljrn  is  likely  before  long  to 
enjoy  the  same  reputation.  For  instance,  we 
have  before  us  the  issue  of  one  of  the  daily  papers 
of  that  city  of  February  15,  which  contains  as 
much  theology  as  is  often  found  in  a  week  at  a 
theological  seminary.  Long  sermons  are  pub- 
lished in  full,  and  the  subjects  are  presumptively 
those  about  which  the  people  are  thinking.  Three 
columns  of  fine  print  are  occupied  with  a  study  of 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  Considerably  more 
space  is  devoted  to  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Behrends, 
whose  subject  is  "  Two  Forms  of  Criticism." 
In  the  course  of  the  sermon  he  gives  a  list  of 
about  thirty-five  books  on  Biblical  Criticism  which 
he  commends  to  his  people  as  worthy  of  reaaing. 
That  sermon  is  followed  by  one  by  Dr.  McCon- 
nell,  rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  whose  subject  is 
"  The  Forgiveness  of  Sin."  The  same  paper  also 
contains  a  strong  and  vigorous  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Ager,  pastor  of  the  Swedenborgian 
church,  on  "  The  Vital  Principle  of  Belief  in  the 
Bible."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  readers  those  sermons  have.  The  editors 
of  the  daily  papers  have  a  keen  scent  for  what 
the  people  desire,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  such 
discourses  would  be  published  in  full  unless  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  be  read. 
This  we  take  to  be  an  encouraging  sign.  Many 
Christian  people  are  anxious  concerning  the  out- 
come of  all  this  discussion,  forgetting  that  the 
discussion  itself  is  a  sign  of  life,  and  a  wonderful 
tribute  to  the  vitality  of  the  Bible  and  the  truths 
which  it  contains.  Dr.  Behrends's  sermon  pre- 
sents in  a  manly  and  broad  way  the  conservative 
view  concerning  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  his  closing  passage  is  worthy  of  being 
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quoted,  not  only  for  what  it  contains,  but  for  the 
spirit  which  pervades  it.  He  says :  "  A  dispas- 
sionate survey  of  the  literature  on  both  sides 
must  lead  to  tht  conclusion  that  nearly  the  entire 
territory  of  modem  Biblical  criticism  is  debatable 
ground,  calling  for  the  cultivation  of  the  virtues 
of  modesty  and  tolerance.  Meanwhile  Jesus 
Christ  is  in  the  tossing  ship,  asleep  as  it  may 
seem,  but  with  head  pillowed  upon  the  Scriptures 
which  we  know  as  the  Old  Testament."  The 
only  other  sermon  from  which  we  will  quote  is  that 
of  Mr.  Ager,  who  argues  that  there  is  no  truth  or 
fact  or  claim  that  so  pervades  and  characterizes 
the  Scripture  as  that  God  speaks  through  it. 
He  says :  *'  No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  the  Divine 
Word  can  be  the  restored  vision  of  spiritual  truth 
to  us  only  so  far  as  it  is  seen  and  felt  to  be  an 
outcome  of  the  Divine  Mind  and  not  an  outcome 
of  human  mind,  however  wise  or  pure  or  far-see- 
ing." The  sermon  is  an  earnest  plea  in  behalf  of 
the  claim  that  whatever  teaching  helps  us  to  find 
in  the  Bible  such  truth  as  we  see  to  be  and  feel 
to  be  divine,  gives  to  the  Bible,  or  the  divine  spirit 
of  truth  that  is  in  it  and  from  it,  the  power  to 
become  to  us  the  means  of  spiritual  deliverance 
and  salvation.  Just  now  the  pulpits  of  Brooklyn 
are  treating  great  themes.  The  spectacle  is  edi- 
fying. It  shows  that  the  preachers  of  at  least 
one  city  realize  that  what  the  people  really  wish 
and  need  is  light  on  the  profoundest  problems  of 
our  mortal  life. 

President  Jordan  on  Revivals 

Many  churches  on  the  Pacific  coast  seem  to  be 
unduly  excited  over  remarks  which  are  reported 
to  have  been  made  by  President  Jordan,  of  Leland 
Stanford  University,  in  view  of  certain  abuses  in 
revival  meetings.  As  is  usual,  the  report  greatly 
exaggerated  the  fact,  and  he  was  made  to  say 
what  he  denies  having  said.  However,  he  did 
criticise  much  that  is  unseemly  in  revival  meet- 
ings. For  this  he  has  been  called  to  account  by 
some  and  defended  by  others.  We  have  referred 
to  the  matter,  not  because  it  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance in  itself,  but  because  it  is  an  illustration 
of  how  foolishly  sensitive  certain  denominational 
leaders  are.  For  instance,  we  have  read  a  reply 
to  President  Jordan  by  a  Methodist  minister  of 
Oakland,  published  in  full  in  the  San  Francisco 
"  Call "  of  February  5.  To  our  mind,  such  a 
reply  would  do  far  more  harm  than  anything 
which  might  have  been  said  by  the  perhaps  not 
too  careful  President.  Our  good  friends  in  the 
ministry  ought  to  be  careful  when  they  criticise 
others  lest  they  show  a  spirit  unwor^y  of  the 
cause  which  they  are  so  ready  to  champion.  We 
do  not  defend  President  Jordan  or  condemn  him', 
for  we  have  seen  no  authorized  report  of  his  re- 
marks; but  we  have  seen  some  of  the  replies 
which  they  have  elicited,  and  are  sure  that,  what- 
ever his  statements,  they  could  not  have  been 
more  ill-considered  than  many  of  the  answers  to 
him  have  been. 


A  Theological  University 

There  have  been  many  rumors  concerafaig  the 
future  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York.  The  resignation  of  President  Hastings 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  pontion  by  Dr.  Charies 
Cuthbert  Hall  have  renewed  the  interest  in  the 
future  mission  of  that  institution.  The  daSy 
papers  have  contained  many  statements  as  to 
what  that  future  would  probably  be.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  it  will  become  in  a  real  sense  a  great 
Theological  University,  undenominational,  and 
yet  ministering  to  many  denominations;  that 
buildings  may  be  secured  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  Seminary  in  which  the  special  theologi- 
cal theories  of  the  various  denominations  may  be 
taught,  while  all  may  be  combined  in  one  general 
institution,  using  as  far  as  possible  the  common 
equipment.  At  the  time  of  our  writing  no  authori- 
tative statement  has  been  made  either  by  Dr.  Hall 
or  by  the  Trustees.  We  refer  to  the  matter  sim- 
ply because  it  is  so  fully  before  the  public.  If 
any  such  ideal  is  ever  realized,  we  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  it  is  far  in  the  future.  It  is  very  at« 
tractive,  but  there  are  many  difficulties  which  it 
has  to  face.  It  would  require  not  only  a  much 
greater  endowment  than  the  institution  yet  pos- 
sesses, but  rare  wisdom  in  administration.  A  The- 
ological University  would  be  a  great  step  toward 
the  union  of  American  Christians;  but  to  our 
mind  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  suggestions  of 
the  daily  press  are  altogether  practicable.  We 
raise  the  question  whether  indq>endence  in  its 
management,  and  a  spirit  of  large  catholicity, 
with  now  and  then  a  choice  of  professors  from 
various  denominations,  would  not  be  the  best  way 
to  accomplish  the  object  which  evidently  somt 
friends  of  the  Seminary  have  in  mind. 

An  Experiment  in  Applied  Christiaiiity 

Probably  few  churches  in  the  country  are  more 
conservative  in  their  methods  of  work  than  the 
United  Church  in  New  Haven,  of  which  the  Rev. 
T.  T.  Munger,  D.D.,  is  pastor.  Some  three  years 
ago,  however,  there  was  inaugurated  in  that 
church  a  movement  which  has  been  a  decided 
success,  and  has  helped  materially  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  evening  service,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  exerted  a  beneficent  influence  on  the 
dty.  A  Men's  Club  was  organized  as  a  founda- 
tion for  the  movement,  and  it  was  decided  to 
have  a  course  of  lectures  on  what  is  called  Applied 
Christianity.  The  experiment,  if  it  can  longer 
be  called  an  experiment,  has  now  been  continued 
through  three  years,  and  the  success  has  been 
gratifying.  What  is  attempted  will  perhaps  be 
better  indicated  by  selections  from  the  list  of 
speakers  and  subjects.  Dr.  Munger  has  spoken 
on  "  The  Supreme  Law  of  Society ;"  Professor 
Briggs  on  <'The  Wisdom  of  Jesus;"  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  on  **  Eariy  Egyptian  Civiliation  ;** 
Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  on  *•  Tennyson  as  a  Re- 
ligious Teacher;"  President  Tucker  on  **What 
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litakeB  a  Great  Man;*'  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  on 
*« Released  Prisoners;*'  Dr.  A.  H.  Bradford  on 
**  Oliver  Cromwell ;"  Dr.  Geoxge  A.  Gordon  on 
**  Principles  of  the  Puritan  Faith.'*  Among  the 
other  lecturers  are  Professor  Winchester,  Profes- 
sor George  P.  Fisher,  Drs.  Alexander  Mackenzie 
and  £.  £.  Hale.  Such  a  list  of  subjects  ably 
presented  cannot  fail  to  have  a  wide  and  benefi- 
cent influence.  The  movement  is  an  attempt  to 
apply  the  principles  of  Christianity  as  they  are 
preached  in  the  morning  to  the  varied  and  prac- 
tical interests  of  life.  The  services  are  under  the 
diiecrion  of  the  Men*s  Club,  which  works  in  har- 
mony with  the  pastor,  and  there  could  be  a 
similar  course  in  almost  any  town  where  three 
or  four  hundred  dollars  could  be  raised.  If  such 
an  experiment  could  become  a  success  in  so  con- 
servative a  city  as  New  Haven,  it  surely  ought 
not  to  fail  in  any  other  dty. 

Mission  Study  at  Andover  Seminary 

The  newly  issued  catalogue  of  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  for  1896-97  indicates  a  new  de- 
parture in  that  it  offers  for  the  first  time  two  courses 
on  the  **  History  of  Christian  Missions ;"  namely, 
**  Missions  from  the  Apostolic  Age  to  the  Protestant 
Reformation  "  and  **  Missions  Since  the  Reforma- 
tion." In  regard  to  these  courses  two  facts  are 
noteworthy.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  to 
consist  of  missionary  sermons — ^partly  descriptive 
and  partly  hortatory — ^but  have  been  put  upon 
the  regular  curriculum  and  are  to  have  given  them 
the  same  scholarly  work  as  other  elective  courses. 
They  have  been  assigned  to  a  regular  member  of 
the  Faculty,  Dr.  Charies  C,  Torrey,  who  is  emi- 
nentiy  qualified  for  his  task  by  the  work  he  has 
already  done  in  history  and  research.  The  first 
of  these  courses,  '*  Missions  from  the  Apostolic 
Age  to  the  Protestant  Reformation,"  is  now  being 
given.  Its  aim,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Torrey,  is  "  to 
show  what  has  been  done,  how  it  has  been  done, 
and  why  the  measures  taken  were  necessary  and 
bevitable."  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
broader  aspects  of  missionary  work — its  connec- 
tion with  changing  political  and  social  conditions — 
and  to  the  inspiring  theme  of  missionary  biography. 
The  second  noteworthy  feature  in  regard  to  these 
counes  is  their  close  connection  with  the  student 
feeling.  They  were  originally  asked  for  by  the  stu- 
dents. The  course  now  in  progress  is  being  at- 
tended by  fully  four-fifths  of  the  student  body. 
They  are  supplemented  at  intervals  by  special  mis- 
sionary meetings  under  conduct  of**  The  Society  of 
Inquiry,"  the  students'  missionary  society,  at  which 
papers  are  read  by  members,  representing  their 
own  investigations.  In  arranging  for  these  meet- 
higs  the  Society  has  asked  for  and  has  cordially 
received  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Torrey,  who 
helps  to  select  subjects  for  the  addresses  and  to 
marii  out  the  ground  that  can  most  wisely  be 
coveisd.  How  to  arouse  a  vital  interest  in  mis- 
sions in  those  who  are  about  to  become  leaders 
^  the  churches  has  long  been  a  problem  with 


many  who  have  on  their  hearts  the  salvaHon  of 
the  worid.  Andover  Seminary  seems  to  have 
taken  a  long  step  toward  solving  this  problem  by 
putting  the  study  of  missions  on  a  basis  at  the 
same  time  eamest  and  scholarly. 

Dr.  Gladden  at  Iowa  College 
One  of  the  most  vitally  aggressive  of  American 
Christian  colleges  is  Iowa,  at  Grinnell,  Iowa,  of 
which  the  Rev.  George  A.  Gates,  D.D.,  is  Presi- 
dent Among  the  courses  of  lectures  at  that  in- 
stitution is  one  provided  annually  by  a  gift  from 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Rand,  which  is  devoted  to  the  **  De- 
partment of  Applied  Christianity."  The  first 
lectures  in  this  course  were  dehvered  by  the  late 
Dr.  Coyle,  of  North  Adams,  and  are  published  in 
the  now  well-known  book  entitled  **  The  Spirit  in 
Literature  and  Life."  A  second  course  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Robert  A.  Woods,  of  Andover 
House,  Boston.  The  course  for  the  current  year 
is  to  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  whose  subjects  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: *«The  Factory,"  **  The  Labor  Union," 
*'  The  Corporation,"  ♦*  The  Railway,'*  •«  The  City," 
**  The  Church."  The  lectur^  on  this  foundation 
are  always  devoted  to  sociological  studies.  No 
one  is  better  equipped  for  such  work  than  Dr. 
Gladden.  When,  in  the  course  of  time,  his  lec- 
tures shall  be  published,  they  will  be  looked  for 
with  much  interest,  for  the  subjects  are  intensely 
practical,  and  on  lines  along  which  many  are 
thinking. 

Survivors  of  the  Disruption 
As  is  well  known  by  our  readers,  the  Free 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  which,  we  be- 
lieve, is  the  largest  of  Presbyterian  bodies  in  that 
country,  as  it  is  surely  the  most  influential,  had 
its  genesis  in  a  contest  concerning  the  relation  of 
Church  and  State.  The  Disruption  occurred  in 
1843.  Among  the  great  names  in  the  Free 
Church  of  the  past  are  Drs.  Chalmers,  Guthrie, 
and  Hanna,  and  among  those  who  are  living  to- 
day may  be  mentioned  Andrew  Whyte,  Marcus 
Dods,  and  Professors  Bruce  and  George  Adam 
Smith.  A  recent  writer  says  that  there  are  now 
living  only  seventeen  of  those  who  in  1843  sepa- 
rated from  the  Establishment.  Three  of  these 
are  known  throughout  the  worid,  namely.  Dr. 
David  Brown,  Principal  of  the  Free  Church  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  Dr.  Garden  Blaikie,  one  of  the 
professors  in  New  College,  Edinburgh,  and  Dr. 
Moody  Stuart,  who  is  well  known  as  an  author. 
Others  are  living  who  are  well  known  in  Scotland 
but  not  outside.  The  story  of  the  Disruption  is 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  in  ecclesiastical  history. 
The  loyalty  to  conscience  and  the  willingness  to 
sacrifice  displayed  by  those  who  came  out  from 
the  Establishment  stamped  them  not  only  as  men 
of  deep  convictions  but  also  of  positive  heroism. 
They  bore  noble  testimony  to  the  truth  as  they 
understood  it,  and  subsequent  history  has  proved 
that  their  movement  was  inspired  by  Divine 
Pro^dence. 
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*"The  New  American  Saint" 

I. 
7o  the  Ed  tors  of  The  Outlook  : 

A  seiies  of  questions  has  been  suggested  to  me 
by  your  editorial,  in  the  issue  for  February  13,  on 
the  unveiling  of  a  portrait  of  Charles  I.  in  an 
Episcopal  church  of  Philadelphia. 

Is  it  likely  that  this  honor  was  given  to  the 
King  merely  because  he  was  the  enemy  of  religious 
liberty  ?  Is  it  not  likely  that  a  company  of  serious- 
minded  people  have  unveiled  this  portrait  of  the 
Stuart  because,  to  them,  the  man  and  the  portrait 
are  the  expressions  of  a  truth  of  reUgious  value, 
and  therefore  of  practical  helpfulness  ?  In  invok- 
ing the  American  spirit  in  your  protest  against 
"  the  ridiculous  pageant,"  have  you  not  invoked 
the  very  spirit  which  is,  first  of  all,  respectful  of 
the  principle  that  people  have  a  right  (a  sacred 
right  among  the  friends  of  religious  liberty)  to  be 
foolishly  religious,  qx  even  religiously  foolish,  if 
they  like  ?  Granted  that  the  ceremony  was  a  mis- 
take, a  e  such  mistakes  ever  corrected  and  really 
modified  by  the  spirit  in  which  your  editorial  is 
written  ?  Is  it  likely  that  the  High  Churchmen 
who  are  doing  so  much  in  Philadelphia  and  else- 
where for  the  religious  bettering  of  the  outcast 
and  the  poor  are  marked  altogether  by  "  the  ab- 
sence of  a  deep  sense  of  what  religion  is  "  ?  Are 
the  ** liberal"  Churches  doing  as  much  as  the 
Romanists  and  the  Ritualists  for  the  neglected 
and  the  unfortunate  ?  Chiefly,  however,  is  it  not 
evident  that  this  portrait  was  unveiled,  not  because 
it  does  not  represent  religion,  but  because  (to  this 
particular  Church)  it  does;  and  that,  if  it  does 
represent  to  them  a  truth  or  thought  of  moral 
significance  or  of  spiritual  value,  it  was  rightly 
and  appropriately  honored  ?  In  speaking  of  the 
occasion  as  "one  of  those  events  which  bring 
mirth  to  the  thoughtless  and  grief  to  the  judi- 
cious," and  passing,  in  the  next  sentence,  to  the 
statement  that  the  event  was  **  so  fundamentally 
humorous,"  has  not  The  Outlook — ^for  once — 
ranked  itself  among  the  "  thoughtless  "  ? 

An  American. 

[The  Outlook  did  not  quesion  the  sinctrity  of 
those  who  assisted  in  the  unveiling  of  the  por- 
trait of  Charles  I.;  it  protested  against  holding 
such  a  man  up  as  a  model.  A  saint  is  made  of 
very  different  stuff.  It  protested  also  against  the 
unreality  of  the  ceremony.  The  mistakes  of  those 
who  mean  well  are  often  as  disastrous  as  the 
crimes  of  the  evil-minded. — The  Editors.] 

II. 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

Allow  me  to  express  my  approval  in  the  strong- 
est terms  of  your  note  headed  "  The  New  Amer- 
ican Saint,"  on  p.  487  of  your  issue  of  February  13. 
618 


As  a  lifelong  member  of  the  *•  Protectant  Epis^ 
copal  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America," 
I  have  watched  with  painful  interest  the  drift  of 
a  large  section  of  that  Church  in  the  direction  of 
a  weak-minded  imitation  of  the  ritual  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  which  is  gradually  canying  those 
concerned  away  in  form  (and,  by  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, in  doctrine)  from  the  intelligent  and 
pure  practices  and  teachings  of  our  Protestant 
forefathers,  into  the  non-intelligent  and  »apersti- 
tious  precepts  and  practices  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

When,  however,  to  this  is  added  such  a  per- 
formance as  took  place  at  Philadelphia  in  connec- 
tion with  the  consecration  of  a  picture  of  Charles 
the  Fijst  of  England,  joined  in  and  approved  as 
it  wis  by  men  so  prominent  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  I  feel  that  the  time  is  not 
distant  when  a  new  Reformation  in  that  Church 
will  be  necessary  to  bring  it  into  a  position  in 
which  it  can  retain  the  respect  of  intelligent  men 
who  believe  in  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  re- 
quire light  rather  than  darkness  as  a  foundation 
for  their  faith.' 

Henry  Morton,  Ph.D. 
President  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. 

Home  Missionaries  and  Eastern  Pulpits 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

During  the  coming  summer  many  Eastern 
pastors  will  avail  themselves  of  the  cheap  rates 
offered  by  the  railroads  to  attend  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Convention  and  visit  California. 
Might  not  a  little  thoughtfulness  now  open  the 
door  for  some  of  our  Western  home  mib^ionary 
pastors  and  pastois  of  small,  self-supporting 
churches  to  make  the  longed-for  trip  to  the 
East? 

Would  not  The  Outlook  serve  as  a  Bureau  for 
Eastern  churches  without  their  pastors  for  the 
summer  months,  and  reveal  to  them  the  names 
of  properly  recommended  Western  ministers  who 
would  rejoice  to  serve  as  supplies  for  one  or 
more  Sabbaths,  and  thus  make  fi'^andally  pos- 
sible the  visit  to  old  friends  and  scenes  ? 

It  may  be  suggested  that  church  committees 
do  not  exist  for  altruistic  purposes,  but  seek  the 
most  "  drawing  "  men  possible  for  even  their  sum- 
mer supply,  and  th^t  scant  congregations  would 
greet  the  average  home  missionary.  If  that  is 
true,  the  discipline  might  be  of  service  to  such 
churches.  Such  thoughts,  however,  arise  from  a 
misconception  that  contact  would  dissipate. 

Many  of  our  home  missionaries  are  such  from 
no  lack  of  ability,  but  because,  having  taken  up 
the  cross,  *'the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  ** 
them,  and  they  cannot  lay  it  down. 

Would  not  a  closer  fellowship  between  the 
larger  churches  of  the  East  and  their  brothers 
bearing  different  burdens  in  small  Western  fields 
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have  an   enlarging  effect  upon  the  hearts  and 
sympathies  of  each  ? 

A  Pastor's  Wipe. 

[It  would  be  impossible  for  The  Outlook  to 
undertake  the  work  which  our  correspondent 
suggests,  but  we  think  it  might  wisely  be  put  into 
effect  by  the  Home  Missionary  Boards  of  the 
various  denominations.  Just  now  any  plan  that 
will  help  to  bring  about  a  more  intimate  and 
sympathetic  acquaintance  between  the  East  and 
the  West  deserves  a  trial. — The  Editors.] 

Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Correspondents.—/^  is  seldom  possible 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt. 
Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  cominisr  n  ill. 
we  hotkey  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  artsing-  from 
the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  limited 
space. 

I  ask  your  opinion  on  a  few  questions.  1.  What  is 
the  source  of  consc'ousness  ?  2.  Accordin^f  to  its 
source,  what  is  consciousness?  Is  It  a  unit?  1.  Is 
there  a  consciousness  of  a  vacant  consciousness?  4. 
Can  we  feel  and  be  conscious  at  the  same  time  ?  or  is 
this  the  same  experience  ?  5.  Is  this  the  intuition  of 
feeling  ?  or  is  it  the  conception  of  ideas  and  sensations  ? 
or  does  this  lead  to  the  theory  of  association?  6.  Is 
there  consciousness  outside  of  the  states  of  feeling? 
If  so,  whence  the  source  of  feeling  in  view  of  conscious- 
ness  ?  Does  this  lead  to  a  transition  from  the  feeling  to 
the  consciousness?  If  so,  how  is  it  that  the  same 
mind  in  intellectual  investigations  is  at  once  the  object 
and  subfect  ?  7.  If  consciousness  is  the  result  of  experi- 
ence, how  does  this  begin  ?  Is  It  with  an  emotion  or  wit  h 
a  judgment  ?  P.  A.  Y. 

1.  Consciousness  is  the  ego's  (or  "soul's") 
knowledge  of  whatever  object,  including  itself  in 
its  various  states  of  consciousness,  and  is  in  the 
first  place  awakened  by  the  external  world,  of 
which  the  body  is  a  part.  2.  Consciousness  is 
unitary ;  its  states  are  many.  3.  This  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  4.  Feeling  is  a  state  of  con- 
sciousness, the  primary  and  all-comprehending 
state.  5.  It  may  rise  either  from  another  feeling, 
or  from  a  sensation,  or  a  conception,  either 
directly  or  through  the  association  of  ideas.  Any 
state  of  consciousness,  being  a  state  of  the  entire 
self,  involves  both  feeling,  thought,  and  will  in 
varying  proportions,  but  we  give  it  the  name  of 
the  predominating  element.  6.  Consciousness  is 
inseparable  from  feeling,  though  it  may  be  con- 
sciousness of  something  other  than  feeling.  7. 
The  primary  fact  given  in  consciousness  is  a  feel- 
ing. What  we  affirm  about  this  feeling,  or  about 
inything  else,  is  a  judgment.  If  the  above  is  not 
satisfactory,  it  may  be  because  we  do  not  divine 
your  aim. 

I.  Dr.  Gladden  says,  in  his  work  **  Being  a  Christian." 
p.  93,  **  There  are  those  who  speak  ot  an  inner  Hght— a 
feeling  of  assurance  which  is  so  strong  that  they  rest 
their  faith  upon  it.  This  is  what  Paul  means,  I  sup- 
pose, by  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  and  those  who 
have  received  It  should  be  thankful  for  it."  What  does 
he  mean  ?  How  can  faith  rest  on  a  feeling  ?  Isfeeiing 
sawd  an  element  of  evidence  in  the  Christian  life  ? 
How  does  scientific  theology  view  Paul's  doctrine  of 
the  Spirit  ?  I  feel  thb  the  most  difficult  matter  in  my 
public  teaching.  If  a  man  says,  as  I  often  find. "  I  feel 
the  Spirit  testifying  to  my  sonship,"  while  hb  conduct 


is  unsatisfactory,  how  is  he  to  be  dealt  with  ?  I  should 
be  most  thankful  for  any  hints  as  to  the  function  of 
feeling  iji  religion,  and  how  to  guard  it  from  abuse.  2. 
is  it  correct  to  teach  that  the  soul  is  the  character  ? 

Clericus. 

1.  Feeling  is  a  state  of  consciousness.  So  is 
faith.  Our  states  of  consciousness  react  on,  mod- 
ify, and  determine  each  other  variously.  See 
some  book,  say  Professor  W.  James's,  on  the 
elements  of  psychology.  "  Feeling  saved  '*  can  be 
evidence  only  to  the  person  feeling,  and  to  him 
it  is  evidence  only  in  part.  But  his  Christian 
calling  is  to  evidence  salvation  to  others  also. 
Only  by  conduct  can  he  do  thi?.  Not  to  do  it  is 
to  show  himself  no  Christian.  Paul's  doctrine  of 
the  inward  witness  is  all  right,  but  it  is  only  for 
him  who  takes  care,  with  Paul,  to  avoid  mistak- 
ing something  else  for  it.  See  Acts  xxiv.,  16; 
1  Corinthians  ix.,  27;  Philippians  iii.,  13,  14. 
Judgment  according  to  works  is  as  vital  a  part  of 
the  New  Testament  teaching  as  salvation  through 
faith,  but  it  should  be  oftener  and  more  strongly 
insisted  on,  as  a  corrective  to  emotionalism.  2. 
No;  character  is  the  mold  or  stamp  given  to 
the  soul  by  education  and  culture,  choice  and 
habit. 

J.  Dr.  Torrey  says  he  reads  in  the  Bible  that  the 
Levites  were  commanded  to  sanctify  the  Temple,  and  it 
took  them  months  to  do  it.  Where  do  we  find  it  ?  2. 
Is  there  a  school  that  teaches  theology  by  correspond- 
ence and  gives  a  diploma  ?  If  so,  give  the  address.  3. 
In  your  theory  of  evolution  do  you  assert  that  Adam 
and  Eve  generated  from  a  lower  class  of  aninnls  ?  4. 
Was  the  forbidden  fruit  in  reality  a  fruit  ?  If  so,  what 
was  it?  5.  Did  Judas  commune?  It  appears  from 
Luke's  account  that  he  did.  6.  Are  all  Congregational 
presu:hers  evolutionists  ?  7.  How  many  volumes  in  the 
Cambridge  Bible?  What  can  it  be  had  for?  Do  you 
regard  it  as  helpful  to  a  minister  ?  &  What  and  where  can 

1  get,  and  at  what  price,  the  plainest  work  on  Psychol- 
ogy? 9.  How  are  souls  propagated?  10.  Is  the  New 
Testament  printed  in  one  line  of  English  and  one  line 
of  Greek  or  interlined  in  the  Greek  with  the  English 
letters,  so  that  one  who  has  no  knowledge  of  Greek  can 
read  it  ?    If  so.  where  can  I  get  It  ?  J.  1.  G. 

1 .  The  nearest  we  can  come  to  it  is  two  weeks ; 

2  Chronicles  xxix.,  17.  2.  None  whose  diploma 
is  worth  having.  3.  No.  4.  We  don't  know. 
5.  Probably  not.  He  *•  received  the  sop  and 
went  out "  before  the  institution  of  the  Supper  at 
the  end  of  the  meal.  6.  We  think  not.  7. 
Twenty  on  the  Old  Testament,  nineteen  on  the 
New.  Average  about  80  cents.  Yes.  8.  Com- 
payre's  Psychology  can  be  procured  of  any  firn\. 
dealing  in  school-books.  We  think  it  costs  not 
over$l.    9.  We  don't  know.     10.  No. 

Please  inform  me  how  you  reconcile  the  different  ac- 
counts of  the  Resurrection  and  A<»cension  of  Jesus—that 
is,  of  course,  if  you  accept  the  different  accounts  and  can 
reconcile  them  ?  In  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mat- 
thew, the  Ascension  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  in 
Galilee ;  in  St.  Luke  at  Jerusalem :  and  it  is  not  recorded 
at  all  in  St.  Mark,  supposing  with  the  tiest  authorities 
that  the  Gospel  narrative  ends  with  verse  8,  the  renaalo- 
ing  verses  being  added  later.  I  mention  only  the  synop- 
tics, they  being  the  most  trustworthy.  F,  L.  M. 

When  several  participants  in  an  event  like  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  or  of  Gettysburg  write  accounts 
of  it,  their  statements  disagree  in  one  or  more 
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points.  This  is  so  notorious  that  we  do  not  won- 
der at  it  in  regard  to  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus. 
General  agreement  as  to  the  fact  ought  to  suffice, 
despite  disagreement  in  particulars.  We  must 
refer  you  to  the  various  authors  who  have  written 
the  Life  of  Christ  for  theories  which  harmonize 
the  different  accounts — theories  good  enough 
for  one  who  feels  the  need  of  them.  As  to  the 
Ascension,  there  is  only  Luke's  account  of  it  in 
the  Third  Gospel  and  the  Acts.  Matthew  does 
not  relate  or  even  imply  it. 

In  your  article  on  Evolution  in  The  Outlook  for  Jan- 
uary 16,  you  say  that,  while  fighting  is  right  for  a  hull- 
dog,  and  vanity  for  a  peacock,  etc.,  these  things  9Xt 
wrong  in  a  human  helng,  who  has  developed  by  a  proc> 
ess  of  evolution  from  the  inferior  creations.  At  least 
it  seems  fair  to  so  state  your  position,  as  you  seem  to 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  if  you  do  not  directly 
say  so.  Now,  the  impression  made  upon  the  writer  by 
your  article  is  that  when  the  creature  has  become,  by 
the  process  of  evolution,  a  man,  he  has  by  that  process 
become  subject  to  all  the  infirmities  of  the  bulldog,  the 
peacock,  the  tiger,  etc  That  is  to  say,  we  know  that 
man  is  subject  to  al/  these  infirmities,  and  each  of  them 
is  the  special  characteristic  of  one  of  the  animals  named, 
though,  as  you  very  well  say,  in  the  animal  the  charac- 
teristic is  not  a  sin,  while  in  man  it  is  or  may  be.  Can 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  be  said  fairly  to  explain  these 
phenomena  which  you  describe  in  the  constitution  of 
man's  nature  ?  R* 

Every  man  does  not  inherit  every  animal  qual- 
ity. One  man  is  too  combative,  another  too  vain, 
another  too  proud,  another  too  acquisitive. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  is  any  man  found  who  excels  in 
all  th  i  vices,  any  more  than  any  man  who  excels 
in  all  the  virtues.  On  the  whole,  the  idea  that 
sin  b  a  remnant  of  an  animal  inheritance  is  quite 
as  intelligible  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  sin  as  the  explanation  that  it  is  an  inheritance 
from  a  fallen  ancestry  of  a  remote  past. 

Will  you  please  explain  what  you  mean  by  a  "  Per- 
sonal God "  in  the  article  in  The  Outlook  for  January 
2,  on  the  "  Theology  of  an  Evolutionist "?  In  what 
sense  personal  ?  How  can  we  conceive  of  God  as  per- 
son ?  S.  E.  L. 

What  constitutes  personality  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  in  philosophy.  By  belief  in  a 
personal  God  we  should  say  that  Christians  do 
not  mean  an  embodied  and  localized  deity  dwell- 
ing in  some  central  part  of  the  universe  and  rul- 
ing it  therefrom  like  a  king  through  messengers. 
What  they  do  mean  is  that  which  Herbert  Spencer 
calls  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy,  and  which 
composes  what  we  call  conscious  life ;  the  Energy 
which  lies  back  of  all  phenomena  and  is  mani- 
fested in  and  through  all  phenomena,  is  a  spiritual 
Energy — an  Energy  that  thinks,  feels,  and  wills. 
In  other  words,  belief  in  the  personality  of  God 
is  belief  in  Chrisfs  declaration,  God  is  spirit. 

May  I  make  a  comment  on  the  note  of  **  J.  R.  T."  in 
issue  of  January  16,  supplementing  your  reply  of  De- 
cember 26  to  "  J.  W.  M."  and  "  R.  F.  H."  i  He  says  that 
Vaughan  **  gives  an  alternative  meaning  to  the  latter 
part  of  Philippians  iv.,  5  (the  Lord  is  at  hand,  6  icvptof 
iyyvs),  which  no  other  commentator  gives,  but  which 
is  probably  the  true  meaning,  viz., '  The  Lord  is  near' 
(in  place)."    Now,  Lightfoot  himself,  a^nst   whom 


"  J.  R.  T."  seeks  to  makethe  point,  says :  **  On  tbeotber 
hand,  a  different  Interpretation  is  suggested  by  wasjtk  pas- 
sages as  Ps.  cxix.,  151 "  (and  other  passages) ,  meaning, 
of  course, "near"  in  place.  But  be  adds:  "This  b 
neither  so  natural  nor  so  appropriate  here."  Oneapeet 
with  Lightfoot  when  one  remembers  PanPs  geneial 
views  as  to  the  second  coming.  Years  ago  the  meaning 
**near  (in  place)"  was  given  to  this  passage  In  BKx>m- 
field's  Greek  Testament,  long  before  the  later  conunen- 
taries  were  written.  Contradicting  "*  J.  R.  T."  by  antki- 
pation,  he  says :  **  Most  recent  expositors  taiktXhm  mean- 
ing to  be, '  The  Lord  (/.  e.,  God)  is  at  hand  for  help  f 
and  therefore  there  is  no  cause  for  over-anxiety ;  com> 
paring  Ps.  xxxiv.,  I&  This,  however,  is  a  little  harsh.** 
He  then  goes  on  to  suggest  its  reference  to  Chrfsf  s 
coming  at  death.  '*  J.  R.  T."  seems  to  be  wrong  in 
saying  that  "no  other  commentator  gives"  this 
meaning  of  **  near  (in  place) ,"  and  wrong  in  his  accept- 
ance of  that  meaning  in  this  passage.  I  agree  wHh'  yoa 
as  to  Paul's  use  of  the  word  "  eternaL" 

W.  G.  H. 

**  The  Sin  of  Omission  "  is  one  of  Margaret  E.  Sang- 
ster's  poems.  I  have  it  in  a  scrap-book,  and  will  copy 
it  if  desired.  The  second  verse  begins  with, "  The  stone 
you  might  have  lifted  f'  the  thud, "  These  liUle  acts  of 
khidness  ;*'  the  fourth, "  For  life  is  all  too  short,  dear." 

E.  W.  Hyde. 

Newton  Highlands.  Mass. 


About  People 

— An  English  provincial  paper  recently  printed 
a  sketch  of  Mr.  Chauncey  D*Epew,  of  New  York 
City,  and  laid  especial  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
his  Gallic  wit  was  in  keeping  with  his  Gallic 
name. 

— Mrs.  Eliza  Greatorex,  who  died  in  Paris 
lately,  was  one  of  the  best  known  among  our 
women  artists.  At  first  she  devoted  herself  to 
landscape-painting,  but  of  late  years  the  gave  her 
entire  attention  to  pen-smd-ink  work  and  etching. 
Her  daughters,  the  Misses  Eleanor  smd  Kate 
Greatorex,  are  favorably  known,  both  here  and 
abroad,  for  their  skill  as  water-colorists. 

— In  a  recent  •«  Independent  **  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  E.  Rankin  dtea  the  following  from  Longfellow's 
journal :  *'  As  I  was  standing  at  my  front  door 
this  morning,"  says  the  poet,  *<  a  lady  in  black 
came  up  and  asked :  *  Is  this  the  honse  where 
Longfellow  was  bom  ?'  '  No ;  he  was  not  boiii 
here.*  'Did  he  die  here?'  'Not  yet.*  'Are 
you  Longfellow  ?*  <  I  am.'  *  I  thought  you  died 
two  years  ago.*  *' 

— The  new  Senator  it%m  Utah,  Mr.  J.  L.  Raw- 
lins, is  a  Gentile.  He  was  bom  in  Utah,  and 
lived  upon  his  father's  farm  until  he  was  eighteen 
years  old.  He  completed  a  classical  course  at 
the  University  of  Indiana,  but  retumed  to  Utah 
before  graduation.  He  is  a  lawyer,  and  was 
elected  Delegate  to  Congress  from  the  Territory 
of  Utah  in  1892  on  the  Democratic  ticket, defeat- 
ing Mr.  Cannon,  who  has  now  become  United 
States  Senator. 

—It  is  likely  that  on  March  4  there  will  be 
more  new  faces  in  the  United  States  Senate  than 
were  ever  befoie  seen  in  that  body.  With  the 
present  Congress,  Messrs.  Blackbum,  Blanchaid, 
Brice,  Brown,  Call,  Cameron,  Dubois,  Gibson, 
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Gordon,  Hill,  Irby,  Palmer,  Peffer,  Pugh,  Squiie, 
Vilas,  and  Voorhees  are  retired  by  the  expration 
of  their  terms,  and  new  men  have  been  chosen  as 
successors  to  fifteen  of  the  above.  In  Kentucky 
the  vacancy  is  not  yet  filled,  and  Florida  will  not 
choose  a  successor  to  Senator  Call  before  April. 
Of  the  Senators  now  retiring  two  only  are  Repub- 
licans. 

— The  Waterbury  "  American  "  tells  this  new 
story  about  Mr.  Lyman  J.  Gage :  In  1893  a  cus- 
tomer of  Mr.  Gage's  bank  asked  for  a  loan  of 
1200,000.  Mr.  Gage  asked  him  for  what  he 
wanted  the  money.  The  customer  replied  that 
certain  street  railway  stocks  were  greatly  de- 
pressed and  could  be  bought  cheap,  with  a  chance 
for  a  big  profit.  In  answer  Mr.  Gage  said,  sub- 
stantially :  "  All  the  money  that  this  bank  has  is 
needed  for  customers  who  need  the  money.  I 
will  advance  to  any  solvent  customer  all  that  he 
requires  to  tide  him  over  this  crisis.  I  will  not 
loan  to  any  customer  money  to  be  used  in  specu- 
lation, hor'ever  sure  the  profit." 

— It  will  be  a  relief  to  his  many  admirers  to 
know  that  Count  Lyof  Tolstoi' was  not  the  Tolstoi' 
who  has  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  Russia.  The  offender  was  Nicholas 
Tolstoi',  a  priest  and  a  distant  cousin  of  Count 
Lyofs.  The  Holy  Synod  at  St.  Petersburg  has 
decided  to  excommunicate  the  priest,  and  excom- 
munication in  the  Muscovite  Empire  is  usually 
attended  by  loss  of  civil  rights,  confiscation  of 
property,  imprisonment,  and  deportation  to  Si- 
beria. The  offenses  of  Nicholas  are,  in  the  first 
place,  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  apostasy ;  and, 
secondly,  that  he  has  actually  embarked  upon  a 
propaganda  of  proselyrism  for  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  Two  years  ago  Nicholas  was  con- 
verted from  the  Greek  to  the  Roman  Church  by 
no  less  a  personage  than  Leo  XIII. 


Good  Deeds 


One  of  the  women  who  have  done  much  for 
the  science  of  trained  nursing  is  the  Queen  of 
Portugal.  She  goes  regularly  to  the  dispensary 
for  children  that  she  founded.  On  arriving  she 
at  once  dons  a  nurse's  uniform  and  proceeds  to 
work. 

Last  week  the  announcement  was  made  that; 
by  the  will  of  William  Lampson,  late  President  of 
the  Bank  of  Leroy,  N.  Y.,  Yale  University  will 
receive  over  11,000.000.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  thousand  dollars  bequeathed  to  some  of 
hb  business  associates  and  servants,  Mr.  Lamp- 
son's  entire  fortune,  which  is  reputed  to  be  worth 
neariy  |2,000,000,  is  left  to  Yale.  Mr.  Lampson 
was  a  graduate  of  Yale,  '65.    He  was  unmarried. 

Concerning  the  gift  of  Mr.  Emanuel  Lehman 
to  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  and  Orphan  Asylum 
Sodcty,  the  New  York  "  Times  "  says : 

The  capital  of  the  gift  is  $100,00a  From  the  revenue 
of  this  fund  money  is  to  be  loaued,  in  amounts  not  ex- 


ceeding $250  a  year,  to  graduates  of  the  asyhmi  to  assist 
them  in  learnini?  trades  or  professions.  When  the  k>ans 
are  repaid,  they  are  added  to  the  original  fund,  and 
an  increased  revenue  becomes  available.  Students  of 
special  talent  or  promise  may  have  special  aid  from  the 
accumulation  of  the  fund,  and  where  the  entire  revenue 
b  not  required  for  those  learning  trades,  etc,  sums  may 
be  devoted  to  helping  set  up  graduates  in  business.  Mr. 
Lehman  b  quite  right  in  saying  that  thb  b  not  a  charity. 
In  the  ordinary  sense  it  b  not  that,  but  much  more. 
The  money  given  is  called  an  "  Industrial  and  Provi- 
dent Fund."  It  b  dhected  toward  promoting  intelligent 
and  competent  industry  and  encouraging  prudence  and 
foresight  What  the  graduates  of  the  xsyhim  get  b  not 
a  gift,  but  an  endowment  capable  of  yielding  all  their 
lives  a  substantial  return  of  great  value.  They  get  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  earn,  which  b  worth  to  them  more 
than  the  amount  of  what  earnings  they  may  make.  And 
they  maintain  their  independence  and  self-respect  along 
with  gratitude  to  their  benefactor.  Mr.  Lehman  b,  in 
hb  own  Ufetime,  building  himself  a  noble  monument. 

Th^  New  Yoric  "  Mail  and  Express  "  makes 
this  just  comment : 

Englbh  womanhood  has  a  noble  example  in  Lady 
Herbert,  of  Lea.  She  went  to  Constantinople  not  k>ng 
ago  to  visit  her  son,  the  Hon.  Michael  Herbert,  who  is 
connected  with  the  Britbh  embassy  in  that  dty,  and 
while  there  she  received  from  the  Sultan  the  delation 
of  one  of  the  honorary  orders  of  Turkey.  Returning  to 
England,  she  obtained  the  Queen's  permission  to  wear 
it,  but  just  then  came  the  reports  of  the  dreadful  massa- 
cres in  Armenia,  and  in  her  righteous  indignation  she 
sent  the  trinket  back  to  the  Sultan  with  a  note  peremp- 
torily refusing  to  accept  it.  Thb  b  not  an  important 
event,  but  it  is  a  proud  and  honorable  one,  and  it  stands 
to  the  undying  credit  of  the  women  of  Enghnd.  It 
signifies  the  horror  and  detestation  with  which  Christian 
womanhood  all  over  the  worM  r^ards  the  murderous 
cruelties  which  the  Sultan  has  Inflicted  upon  the  help- 
less people  of  Armenia,  and  it  speaks  for  the  moral  con- 
science of  mankind,  which  refuses  to  be  bought  with 
bribery  or  stifled  by  btealthful  appeals  to  vanity. 

Bits  of  Fun 

On  the  Sick  LUt. — Notice  in  a  Swiss  pass: 
"  No  echo  to-day.''— //i^^vif^/  Blaetter, 

A  man  never  knows  what  he  can  do  till  he 
doesn't  get  the  chance. — New  York  Press, 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  sang  out  the  convict,  as 
the  Governor  passed  by  hb  cell. — Philadelphia 
Press. 

"They  say  you  have  no  sympathy  for  the 
struggling  poor."  *'  Me  ?'*  said  the  accused  gen- 
tleman ;  "  I  have  nothing  but  sympathy !" — Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, 

**  Often,"  said  the  Cumminsville  sage,  <*  a  man 
gets  credit  for  having  sense  enough  to  say  noth* 
ing  when  the  truth  U  that  he  hasn't  sense  enough 
to  say  anything." — Cincinnati  Enquirer, 

« It's  pretty  tough,"  sighed  the  smaU,  sickly 
Tree.  "  There  are  ten  girls  in  thb  street  learning 
to  ride  the  bicycle,  smd  I  am  absolutely  the  only 
object  they  can  run  into.  If  there  was  only  a 
hydrant  or  something  I" — Larks, 

After  Ibtening  to  a  parliamentary  candidate's 
fervid  appeal,  a  shrewd  old  fanner  was  asked 
what  he  thought  of  the  speech.  Hb  reply  was 
simply:  "Weel,  I  dmna  ken,  but  I  think  six 
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hours'  raiD  would  ha*  done  us  a  deal  mair  guid  1** 
—  Tit-Bits, 

**  There/'  said  the  managing  editor,  **  goes  the 
queerest  man  I  ever  saw."  "  How's  that  ?"  the 
city  editor  asked.  "  He  came  in  here  to  submit 
an  article  for  publication,  and  didn't  say  that  he 
had  always  been  a  steady  reader  of  our  paper." — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

Charitable  old  lady  (to  little  beggar-girl) — 
There's  some  bread  for  you.  It's  a  day  or  two 
old,  but  you  can  tell  your  mother  to  taJce  three 
or  four  fresh  eggs,  a  quart  of  milk,  a  cup  of  sugar, 
some  good  butter,  and  half  a  grated  nutmeg,  and 
she  can  make  a  very  excellent  pudding  of  it. — 
Dublin  Times, 

A  company  of  tourists  are  taken  over  the  castle 
at  Blois.  Guide — The  room  which  we  ace  now 
entering,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  very  one  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  murdered.  A 
Tourist — Here,  what's  that  ?  I  came  here  three 
years  ago,  and  was  shown  a  room  in  the  wing 
opposite.  Guide  (very  calmly) — This  room  was 
undergoing  repairs  at  the  time. —  Ttt  Bits. 

"Might  I  ask,"  said  the  lady  from  South 
America,  "  why  that  plain  person  at  the  far  side 
of  the  room  arrogates  unto  herself  so  many  airs  ?'' 
"  She  is  a  Daughter  of  the  Revolution,"  said  the 
one  intenogated,  in  awed  tones.  "  Her  ancestor 
fought  in  the  Revclution."  "  Oh,"  said  the  lady 
from  South  America,  "  I  myself  am  a  daughter  of 
seventeen  of  them." — Indianapolis  JoumaL 

•*  Spell  ferment,  and  give  its  definition,"  re- 
quested the  school-teacher.  **  F-e-r-m-e-n-t,  fer- 
ment, to  work,"  responded  the  diminutive  maiden. 
"  Now  place  it  in  a  sentence,  so  that  I  may  be 
sure  you  understand  its  meaning,"  said  the 
teacher.  "  In  the  rummer  I  would  rather  play 
out  of  doors  than  ferment  in  the  school-house," 
returned  the  small  scholar,  with  such  decided 
frankness  and  unconscious  humor  that  the  teacher 
found  it  hard  to  suppress  a  smile. — Philadelphia 
Times, 

In  Boston! 

Says  somebody  in  the  Boston  "  Transcript : " 
Miss  Hereford's  monologue  of  the  **  Book  Agent," 
wherein  the  "  Lahcoon  "  statue  is  described  by 
the  enterprising  dealer  in  art  books,  reminded  the 
people  at  the  dinner-table  of  other  tales  of  art. 
The  autocrat  of  this  especial  table  (there  will 
never  be  a  second  in  Boston  with  a  capital  A  I) 
told  of  a  peripatetic  dealer  in  art  and  literature 
who  insinuatingly  declared  that  these  wares  were 
offered  especially  here  "  because  you  are  known 
to  be  interested  in  the  higher  literature."  The 
book,  it  further  appeared,  was  by  "  an  amulmi " 
of  a  certain  college,  and  all  the  "  tetchnical " 
terms  therein  were  explained  in  a  glossary  at  the 
back,  which  was  thoughtfully  defined  by  the  book 
asent  for  the  edification  of  the  possible  customer. 


"  Speaking  of  the  Laocoon,"  said  one  of  the 
party. 

"  We  were  speaking  of  the  *  Lahcoon,'  "  some- 
body corrected. 

"  The  *  Lahcoon,'  excuse  me,"  pursued  One  of 
the  Party.  "  It  was  at  the  Art  Museum.  One 
visitor  was  heard  asking  another  to  explain  the 
group.  The  two  stood  before  it  and  looked  at 
the  strong  writhing  of  muscles  in  the  serpent's 
folds.  And  the  wise  one,  seeing  that  it  was 
something  concerning  a  father,  took  it  for  granted 
that  it  was  the  Father  of  his  Country.  So  she 
explained  that  it  was  General  Washington!  add- 
ing, <  But  I  never  heard  of  his  getting  into  any 
such  trouble.'  " 

At  the  Public  Library.  A  wise  woman  lifted 
up  her  voice  and  instructed  her  companion,  point- 
ing also  to  certain  of  the  recently  placed  panels 
by  Puvis  de  Chavannes  on  the  great  stairway. 
"  Look,  dear,"  she  said,  "  they  have  papered 
this  side,  too." 

The  American  Sunday-School 
Union 

In  common  with  the  benevolent  agencies  of 
several  denominations,  the  missionary  work  of 
the  American  Sunday-School  Union  has  felt  the 
effect  of  the  continued  financial  stringency.  In 
consequence  of  the  diminished  income,  it  is  appre- 
hended that  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  down  the 
number  of  missionaries  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning March  1.  Such  a  step  is  much  to  be  de- 
plored because  of  the  remarkably  successful  work 
that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  year. 

This  undenominational  agency  for  the  neglected 
frontier  children  of  our  country  appeals  to  every 
Christian  patriot  or  philanthropist  for  generous 
support.  These  destitute  children  will,  many  of 
them,  be  among  the  future  voters,  perhaps  nileis, 
of  ihe  land.  Shall  they  vote  and  rule  ilisely? 
The  Union  Bible  School  has  an  elevating  influ- 
ence in  morals  and  politics,  while  its  chief  aim  is 
always  spiritual.  You  can  receive  letters  direct 
from  the  missionary  you  help  sustain.  There  are 
over  one  hundred  in  the  field,  chiefly  in  the  North- 
west, the  Rockies,  in  the  Southwest,  and  in  the 
South,  laboring  in  neglected  places.  They  carry  the 
Gospel  to  the  miner,  the  lumberman,  the  Indian, 
and  the  negro,  as  well  as  to  the  frontier  farmer. 
Every  missionary  of  the  American  Sunday-School 
Union  is  well  supplied  with  Bibles,  Testaments, 
library  books,  Sunday-school  picture  papers,  and 
Christian  literature. 

For  every  dollar  received  one  child  on  an  aver- 
age is  brought  into  a  Union  Bible  School.  $25 
starts  a  new  school.  Neariy  1 ,800  schools  esuh- 
lished  in  the  past  twelve  months.  Union  Schools 
lead  to  church  planting.  $700  to  $800  supports  i 
Sunday-school  missionary  one  year. 

Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Secre- 
tary, 719  ConsUble  Building,  Fifth  Avenue  and 
East  Eighteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Winter  Night 
By  Mary  F.  Butts 
Blow,  wind,  blow ! 
Drift  the  flying  snow  I 
Send  it  tvrirling,  whirling  overhead  I 
There's  a  bedroom  in  a  tree 
Where,  snug  as  snug  can  be, 
The  squirrel  nests  in  bis  cozy  bed. 

Shriek,  wind,  shriek  I 

Make  the  branches  creak  I 
Battle  with  the  boughs  till  break  o'  day  1 

In  a  snow-cave  warm  and  tight, 

Through  the  icy  winter  night 
The  rabbit  sleeps  the  peaceful  hours  away. 

Call,  wind,  call. 

In  entry  and  in  hall. 
Straight  from  off  the  mountain  white  and  wild  t 

Soft  purrs  the  pussy-cat 

On  her  little  fluffy  mat. 
And  beside  her  nestles  close  her  furry  child. 

Scold,  wind,  scold, 

So  bitter  and  so  bold ! 
Shake  the  windows  with  your  tap,  tap,  tap  I 

With  half-shut,  dreamy  eyes 

The  drowsy  baby  lies 
Cuddled  closely  in  his  mother's  lap. 

Making  the  Best  of  It 
By  Frances  M.  Fox 

'*  What  a  dreary  day  this  is  I"  said  the  old  gray 
goose  to  the  brown  hen,  as  they  stood  at  the  hen- 
house window  and  watched  the  falling  snow,  which 
covered  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  farmyard. 

"  Yes,  indeed  I"  answered  the  brown  hen.  *♦  I 
would  almost  be  willing  to  be  made  into  chicken 
pie  on  such  a  dismal  day  t" 

She  had  scarcely  stopped  talking  when  a  Pekin 
duck  said,  fretfully,  **  1  am  dreadfully  hungry,*' 
and  a  little  flock  of  speckled  chickens  all  hud- 
dled together  wailed  in  sad  chorus,  **  And  we're 
so  thirsty  1" 

In  fact,  the  feathered  folks  in  the  hen-house 
were  very  much  inclined  to  be  cross  and  discon- 
tented. Since  the  farmer's  boy  fed  them,  early 
in  the  morning,  they  had  been  given  nothing  to 
eat  or  drink,  and,  as  hour  after  hour  went  by  and 
the  cold  winter  wind  howled  about  their  house,  it 
is  no  wonder  they  felt  deserted. 

The  handsome  white  rooster,  however,  ap- 
peared quite  as  happy  as  usual,  and  that  is  say- 
ing a  great  deal,  for  a  jollier,  better-natured  old 
fellow  than  he  never  graced  a  farmyard.  Sun- 
shine, rain,  or  snow  were  all  the  same  to  him, 
and  he  crowed  quite  as  lustily  under  any  and  all 
drcumstances. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  laughing  heartily  as  his  bright 


eyes  glanced  about  the  hen-house,  "  you  all  seem 
to  be  having  a  fit  of  the  dumps.'* 

The  only  reply  to  this  remark  was  a  faint  cluck 
or  two  from  some  meek-appearing  hens,  who  im- 
mediately put  their  respective  heads  back  under 
their  wings  as  though  ashamed  to  have  spoken 
at  all. 

This  indifference  was  quite  too  much  for  the 
owner  of  the  white  plumage,  who,  standing  first 
on  one  yellow  foot  and  then  on  the  other,  turning 
his  head  from  side  to  side,  said  : 

"  Well,  we  are  a  lively  set ;  any  one  would 
think  to  look  in  here  that  we  were  surrounded  by 
a  band  of  hungry  foxes,  and  that  life  depended 
on  keeping  mum." 

Just  then  a  daring  litde  white  bantam  rooster 
hopped  down  from  hb  perch  and,  strutting  pom- 
pously over  to  the  big  white  rooster,  created  quite 
a  stir  among  the  feathered  stock  by  saying : 

**  We're  all  lively  enough  when  our  crops  are 
full,  but  when  we're  starving  to  death  the  wonder 
is  that  we  can  hold  our  heads  up  at  all.  If  I  ever  see 
that  farmer's  boy  again,  I'll — 111  peck  his  foot  I" 

<*  You  won't  see  him  until  he  feeds  us,  and  then 
I  guees  youll  peck  his  com,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Oh,  oh  r"  moaned  the  brown  hen, "  don't  men- 
tion a  peck  of  com." 

**  Madam,"  remarked  the  white  rooster,  bowing 
politely,  **your  trouble  is  my  own;  that  is,  Tm 
hungry  too.  But  we  might  be  worse  off;  we 
might  be  on  our  way  to  market  in  a  box.  Then, 
too,  suppose  we  haven't  had  enough  to  eat  to-day, 
at  least  we  have  room  enough  to  stretch  our 
wings." 

*<  Why,  that  is  a  fact  t"  she  answered  ;  and  all 
the  feathered  people,  the  smallest  chickens  in- 
cluded, stretched  their  wings,  adjusted  their 
feathers,  and  looked  a  little  more  animated. 

"  Now,  then,"  continued  the  rooster,  "  suppose 
we  have  a  little  music  to  help  pass  the  hours 
away  before  roosting-time.  We  will  all  crow — 
there,  I  beg  your  pardon,  ladies,  I  am  sorry  you 
can't  crow — we  will  sing  a  merry  song.  Will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  start  a  lively  tune,  dear  Mrs. 
Brown  Hen?" 

The  brown  hen,  thus  appealed  to,  shook  her- 
self proudly,  tossed  her  head  back,  and  began,  in 
a  musical  soprano,  **  Cut-cut-cut-ka-dak-cut,"  and 
in  less  than  two  minutes  every  one  in  the  hen- 
house joined  her. 

Now  the  horses,  cows,  and  sheep  were  not  far 
away,  and,  hearing  the  happy  voices  in  the  hen- 
house, they  too  joined  in  the  grand  chorus,  while 
the  pigs  did  their  best  to  out-sing  them  all. 

Higher  and  higher,  stronger  and  stronger,  rose 
the  chorus ;  louder  and  louder  quacked  the  ducks, 
and  shriller  and  shriller  squealed  the  pigs. 

So  interested  and  happy  did  the  feathered  peo- 
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pie  become  that  they  quite  forgot  their  hunger 
until  the  door  of  the  hen-house  burst  open  and  in 
came  three  chubby  children,  each  carrying  a  dish 
full  of  steaming  chicken-food. 

**  Don't  stop  your  music,  Mr.  Rooster/'  said 
the  little  giii,  who  was  so  snugly  bundled  up  that 
her  dear  little  face  was  scarcely  visible.  **  You 
see,  we  were  so  lonesome  we  didn't  know  what  to 
do ;  but  when  we  heard  all  you  folks  singing  out 
here  in  your  house,  we  laughed  and  laughed  until 
we  pretty  near  cried ;  then  we  went  to  tell  Jack 
about  you;  he  was  lonesome  too^poor  Jack's 
sick  with  the  sore  throat — an'  he  said,  "  Why, 
those  poor  hens  I  they  haven't  been  fed  since 
morning." 

« Cock-a-doo-dle-doo  1"  said  the  rooster,  and 
nobody  asked  him  to  stop  crowing. 

Words  Out  of  Place 

Sometimes  little  people  think  that  mothers  and 
teachers  are  too  strict  about  the  use  of  language ; 
that  they  make  a  fuss  about  such  a  little  thing — a 
word  sometimes  made  up  of  only  two  letters, 
"No,"  for  instance.  Yet  how  often  they  must  hear 
about  the  way  to  use  it  t  But  big  boys  and  girls, 
and  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  fathers  and  mothers 
and  teachers,  know  that  if  little  boys  and  girls 
learn  how  to  use  words  correctly  they  will  be 
saved  a  lot  of  trouble  when  they  are  big  girls 
and  boys,  and  will  often  save  themselves  from 
being  ridiculous. 

A  teacher  of  chemistry  once  said,  "  A  drop  of 
this  poison  put  on  the  tongue  of  a  cat  would  kill 
the  strongest  man."  A  man  was  deciding  to 
leave  some  property  to  a  town,  and,  talking  cf  it, 
said :  '*  There  is  a  chapel  in  it,  in  which  my  wife 
and  I  hope  to  be  buried,  if  God  spares  our  lives." 
A  Board  of  Governors  of  a  town  decided  to  build 
a  new  jail,  and  passed  these  resolutions :  **  That 
the  town  build  a  new  jail ;  that  the  new  jail  be 
built  out  of  the  materials  of  the  old  jail ;  that  the 
old  jail  be  used  until  the  new  jail  is  ready."  All 
little  words,  but  so  badly  used  as  to  have  no 
meaning,  and  their  use  in  this  way  made  the  users 
appear  ridiculous.  Words  are  very  small  things, 
but  how  we  use  them  makes  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference in  our  lives  and  the  kind  of  friends  we 
make. 

Gyp 

There  is  a  story  of  a  dog  named  Gyp,  who 
used  to  live  in  Boston,  but  who  now  lives  in  New 
York,  that  is  most  interesting.  This  dog  is  eight 
years  old.  When  he  lived  in  Boston  he  belonged 
to  a  fire-engine  house,  because  hb  master  did. 
He  ran  ahead  of  the  engine,  and  became  so  well 
known  to  car-drivers  and  truckmen  that  they 
drew  out  of  the  way  of  the  engine  when  Gyp  was 
seen  at  a  crossing  or  a  comer.  Once  he  smelled 
smoke  in  a  hotel,  and  ran  barking  through  the 
halls,  and  woke  all  the  people.  For  this  he 
was  given  a  gold  collar,  which  he  still  wears.  His 
master  is  a  janitor,  and  recently  some  carpet 
took  fire  in  the  hall  of  the  house,  and  Gyp  awak- 


ened the  people,  and  they  all  got  out  of  the  house. 
Gyp  has  had  trouble,  whether  he  understood  it 
or  not.  A  man  lost  a  number  of  chickens,  and 
accused  Gyp  of  stealing  them.  His  master  said 
he  knew  Gyp  never  did  such  a  thing.  Gyp  was 
taken  to  the  hermery  and  left  there  as  a  test. 
He  caught  three  foxes  that  had  escaped  from  a 
menagerie,  thus  proving  his  innocence. 

A  Royal  Subject 
In  Siam  there  are  cats  so  highly  prized  that 
only  the  kmg  is  allowed  to  own  them.  These 
cats  are  kept  in  the  rojral  stabled,  and  in  diaxge 
of  a  groom.  An  American  gentleman  who  knew 
the  king  was  able  to  get  possession  of  a  mother 
and  a  father  cat  and  four  kittens.  This  faaoily 
of  cats  became  passengers  on  a  war-ship,  and 
started  for  this  country.  Two  of  the  kittens  died 
on  board  the  ship.  The  father  cat  slept  at  night 
on  the  extreme  end  of  one  of  the  guns.  One 
morning  after  a  storm  he  could  not  be  found. 
One  of  the  sailors  found  deep  scratches  on  the 
gun;  this  told  the  story.  The  cat  had  been 
swept  from  his  dangerous  sleeping-place  in  the 
night.  The  mother  cat  and  the  two  kittens 
reached  this  country  in  safety,  but  only  the 
mother  cat  lived.  These  royal  Siam  cats  are 
agile,  and  have  peculiarly  long  and  hard  nails. 
This  mother  cat,  who  lives  not  far  from  New 
York,  can  spring  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  a 
window.  She  can  do  many  tricks,  and  is  very 
affectionate.  Her  coat  b  gray,  with  dark  choco- 
late spots.  Her  body  b  thin  and  long,  and  her 
tail  curls  over  her  back.  She  follows  a  member 
of  the  family  like  a  dog.  She  apparently  b  just 
as  happy  and  feels  herself  as  much  of  an  aristo- 
crat as  when  she  was  the  special  pet  and  prot^g<6e 
of  the  King  of  Siam. 

Lost  in  the  Streets 
A  deer  wandered  into  one  of  the  small  towns 
in  New  York  State  recently.  A  small  boy  who 
was  on  the  street  very  early  in  the  morning  dis- 
covered him.  It  would  be  hard  to  tell  which  was 
the  most  frightened,  the  boy  or  the  deer,  for  both 
ran.  No  doubt  the  deer  thought  he  was  in  a  very 
queer  country,  for  as  soon  as  he  got  into  the 
street  from  the  lawn  where  the  boy  first  saw  him, 
a  trolley-car  came  along.  The  last  seen  of  the 
deer  he  was  bounding  through  the  streets  toward 
the  country.  No  doubt  he  found  hb  home  in  the 
woods,  and  decided  to  live  in  the  woods  always. 

Polly  on  a  Wheel 
A  parrot  caused  a  good  deal  of  amusement  re- 
cently, and  seemed  to  enjoy  her  opportunities 
greatly.  She  sat  on  the  handle-bars  of  a  bicyde, 
and  kept  calling  out,  **  Look  out  1  Look  out !"  mak- 
ing drivers  quicken  their  horses'  movements,  and 
the  people  crossing  the  streets  to  hurry.  Inuned^ 
ately  after  the  parrot  would  call  "  Polly  wants  a 
cracker,"  and  then  the  people  who  heard  would 
laugh.     Polly  enjoyed  her  ride  greatly. 
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'Those  Superfluous  Workers 

Dear  Outlook:  Opinions  regarding  those  women  who 
work  for  superfluities  rather  than  necessities,  expressed 
in  recent  issues  of  The  Outlook,  impel  me  to  offer  an 
opinion  too.  To  roe,  it  is  economic  immorality  for  any 
woman  to  work  behind  a  counter  for  low  wages,  merely 
as  a  resource  against  ^  ennui  and  discontent "  at  home. 
She  is  taking  the  place  and  towering  the  wages  of  some 
woman  who  is  not  seeldng  a  "esource  against  ennui^  but 
a  shield  against  starvation  or  sin.  And«  at  the  same 
time,  she  is  neglecting  actual  duties,  for  there  is  no  idle 
woman  who  could  not  make  life  better  and  brighter  for 
some  one,  had  she  the  will.  No  woman  should  complain 
fA  ennui  so  long  as  there  is  an  uncared-for  child  or 
neglected  invalid  within  her  range  of  vision ;  and,  indeed, 
most  of  us  may  find  scope  enough  for  altruistic  work 
without  going  far  out  of  our  own  families.  It  is  quite 
within  the  modem  view  of  feminine  independence  for  a 
girl  to  work  down<town  while  her  mother  not  only  does 
all  the  housework,  but  mends  her  daughter's  stockings 
and  sews  on  her  skirt-braids,  too.  But  if  we  continue 
the  devek>pment  of  outside  work  for  women,  the  *'  mother 
type"  may  finally  become  as  thoroughly  extinct  as  the 
dodo. 

Very  many  of  us,  like  the  writer,  work  for  bare  bread 
and  butter,  and  we  are  thankful  that  modem  progress 
opens  up  such  a  wide  field.  But  contrast  with  us  a 
young  woman  who  took  a  position  as  typewriter  for  %A 
a  week,  because  she  needed  the  money  to  pay  for  Del- 
sarte  lessons  I  The  girl  who  succeeded  her  had  to  live 
within  the  limits  of  that  $4  a  week ;  if ,  in  her  efforU  to 
skirt  that  one  black  gulf  that  yawns  for  so  many  strag- 
gling girls,  she  sUps  from  her  path  of  virtuous  semi-star- 
vation, how  the  Delsartean  disciple  would  draw  her 
skirts  away  from  the  defilement  of  her  contaminated 
sister  I    But  her  hand  thrust  the  erring  one  down. 

Of  the  injury  worked  in  the  industrial  world  by  women 
who  labor  only  for  superfluities,  or  because  wholesome 
home  Ufe  is  distasteful  to  them,  1  need  say  no  more ; 
they  aid  in  depressing  the  wages  of  men,  and  thus  lessen 
their  own  possibilities  of  marriage,  and  they  withdraw 
from  sodal  life  the  energies  which  should  make  this 
work!  easier  for  their  less  fortunate  sisters.  A  woman 
who  has  buffeted  with  the  world— not  alone,  but  with 
hostages  to  fortune  who  must  sink  or  swim  with  her— 
naturally  grows  to  feel  that  her  sheltered  sisters,  instead 
of  regarding  their  home  life  as  a  cause  of  ennui  and  dis- 
content, shouki  go  down  on  their  knees  and  thank 
Heaven  fasting  for  their  haven.  There  is  plenty  of 
occupation  for  them,  if  they  will  follow  Nehemiah's 
plan  and  **  do  the  next  thing.''  E.  T.  R. 

The  girl  who  takes  a  position  and  deliberately 
lowers  the  wages  without  doubt  commits  a 
sin  agsuost  society.  There  is  an  average  wage 
in  every  department  of  labor.  To  work,  without 
compulsion,  for  less  than  this  is  wrong.  The 
working  in  one  field  to  secure  the  money  to  edu- 
cate one's  self  for  a  more  congenial  field  is  |usti- 
fiaible,  but  not  at  less  than  the  average  paid  for 
the  services  rendered.  Typewriting  is  skilled 
Iftbor ;  it  represents  an  outlay  in  money  and  time 
to  acquire  the  skill.  A  girl  goes  behind  the 
counter  ontrained,  and  often  has  a  financial  value 
AS  great  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  as  at  the  end 
of  ten  years.  In  such  markets  wages  are  always 
low.  The  unstability  of  employment  in  this 
tnsrket  makes  it  so  uncertain  a  field  as  to  call  to 
It  those  only  who  cannot  find  better  employment 
In  the  lines  that  call  girls  of  like  social  condition. 


That  girls  who  should  spend  their  activities  in 
thieir  homes  go  out  of  them  and  earn  money 
abroad  is  true.  It  is  often  the  mother's  fault. 
She  refuses  to  share  responsibilities,  or  surrender 
them.  The  girl  must  have  work.  She  goes 
where  she  can  find  it.  Women  are  not  trained 
to  save  money  in  their  homes  by  their  labor. 
Much  of  the  home  labor  is  taken  out  of  the 
home.  As  to  putting  the  girl  who  must  go  out 
to  earn  money  because  she  cannot  employ  herself 
at  home,  as  our  correspondent  suggests,  to  work 
among  neglected  children,  or  any  other  form  of 
philanthropic  work— that  would  be  a  fatal  blunder. 
That  work  demands  the  highest  mental  training, 
the  finest  type  of  American  woman;  not  the 
woman  who  drifts  into  any  employment  to  earn 
money  or  kill  time. 

Women  and  Wages 

Dear  Outiook:  In  your  issue  of  January  X  you  in- 
timate a  desire  for  further  discussion  of  the  cause  and 
remedy  of  the  present  inadequacy  of  compensation  to 
the  women  engaged  in  our  stores  as  saleswomen ;  and 
one  of  your  correspondents  cites  as  the  cause  the  fact 
that  the  circumstances  of  young  women  who  have  the 
advantage  of  partial  support  in  their  father's  home 
enables  them  to  compete  and  subsist  on  salaries  which 
do  not  afford  comfortable  subsistence  to  others  having 
to  pay  board  and  other  expenses  from  which  their  more 
fortunate  sisters  are  exempted.  There  Is  much  force  in 
this  as  regards  competition,  but  I  imagine  that  the  rela- 
tive number  of  this  fortunate  class  is  quite  inconsider- 
able as  compared  with  the  whole  class  that  depend  on 
this  occupation  for  subsistence ;  and  perhaps  in  this  con- 
nection it  will  be  found  that  the  law  of  the  survivai  of 
the  fittest  somewhat  modifies  this  competition  and  in- 
sures kirger  compensation  to  those  whose  qualifications 
and  industry  carry  thehr  services  above  the  competition 
of  the  many  who  enter  as  a  makeshift  or  auxiliary  means 
of  aiding  their  respective  families.  It  has  been  long  the 
custom  of  young  men  to  enter  stores  as  a  means  of 
education  rather  than  for  mere  subsistence,  when  the 
salaries  would  hardly  pay  their  board ;  l^t,  coming  in 
competition  with  others  who  had  to  depend  on  the  occu- 
pation for  a  Uvelihood,  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  due 
time  elevates  them  to  good  salaries  and  to  partnerships 
in  their  respective  stores. 

I  remember,  in  the  early  days  of  New  England  life, 
that  farmers'  daughters,  to  eke  out  the  family  expenses, 
became  household  servants,  called,  to  preserve  dignity, 
tke  help;  and  this  was  generally  discarded  in  the  manu- 
facturing towns  for  occupation  at  the  looms,  as  more 
respecUble  and  rather  better  paid.  Yet  wages,  although 
these  girls  were  in  competition  with  those  who  had  to 
depend  wholly  on  wages  for  subsistence,  mied  very  k>w. 
I  myself  was  sible  to  procure  good  plain  cooks  and  house 
servants  for  from  $4  to  $5  a  month,  for  which  I  now  pay 
in  my  pkdn  establishment  from  $25  for  a  cook  and  $20 
for  a  chambermaid. 

The  change  was  not  the  result  of  any  moral  force,  but 
simply  of  a  law  which  applies  irrevocably  and  irresistibly 
to  all  relations  of  trade  and  industry— to  use  an  economic 
term,  demand  and  supply. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  suggest  that  our  shops 
are  over-supplied  by  female  employees— by  women  who 
leave  the  respecUble  and  better  part  of  househoM  ser- 
vice, who  are  wilting  to  live  in  a  garret,  several  sleeping 
in  a  squalid  room,  starving  under  inadequate  food  to 
sustain  overworked  bodies,  rather  than  accept  the  com- 
fort of  liberal  food  and  lodging  and  ampk  compensation. 
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1  adduce  these  unwise  prejudices  as  largely  the  cause  of 
the  evils  complained  of— conditions  for  which  there  is,  in 
my  judgment,  no  remedy,  so  long  as  there  is  so  large  a 
surplus  of  supply  and  limited  demand  for  that  class  of 
feniale  labor. 

Mr.  Peter  Cooper  deserves  the  gratitude  of  us  all  for 
his  opening  up  to  female  labor  and  enterprise  teleg- 
raphy and  typewriting.  The  doctrine  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  holds  out  a  cheering  hope  to  the  diligent 
and  intelligent.  R.  L. 

Without  doubt  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
to  some  degree  regulates  wages  behind  the  counter 
and  everywhere  else.  A  member  of  a  working- 
girls'  club  was  a  source  of  anxiety  because  she 
never  was  able  to  keep  a  position.  She  was 
pretty  and  quiet  and  seemed  efficient ;  when  she 
secured  work  it  was  always  at  the  lowest  wages. 
At  last,  after  weeks  of  idleness,  she  secured  work 
in  a  large  printing-house  as  folder  on  one  of  its 
weekly  papers.  This  offered  the  hope  of  perma- 
nency. She  announced  her  wages  as  three  dol- 
lars per  week.  She  was  not  believed,  because 
the  heads  of  that  establishment  were  identified 
with  a  number  of  charitable  and  philanthropic 
enterprises,  and  it  seemed  impossible  that  they 
paid  such  wages.  The  reputation  of  that  firm, 
apart  from  their  business,  is  that  of  liberal  citizens. 
A  visit  was  made  to  the  printing-house,  and,  in 
conversation  with  the  foreman  of  one  of  the  de- 
partments, the  wages  paid  the  girls  employed  was 
mentioned  Three  dollars  was  the  sum  paid  for 
the  class  of  labor  which  engaged  this  girl  and 
scores  of  others.  «*How  can  you  get  girls  to 
work  for  that  ?  They  cannot  support  themselves 
on  that  sum." 

"We  have  a  waiting  list  of  two  hundred, 
daughters  and  friends  of  the  people  who  have 
worked  for  us  for  years,"  was  the  answer. 

You  cannot  force  wages  up  in  that  or  any  other 
house  until  you  have  reduced  the  supply  of 
workers  willing  to  wait  for  employment  at  three 
dollars  per  week.  The  fault  is  in  the  social  con- 
ditions which  make  it  possible  for  any  one  to 
welcome  employment  at  three  dollars  per  week, 
with  no  hope  of  advancement  in  skill  or  wages. 

A  Difficult  Problem 

Dear  Outlook:  In  an  article  headed  **A  Bulletin- 
Board/'  in  the  Home  Club.  January  30,  an  important 
and  difficult  problem  is  presented.  The  solution  is 
barely  hinted  at,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  more  on  the 
subject.  Is  there  any  way  of  becoming  self-supporting  ex- 
cept^y  supporting  yourself  ?  Will  a  business  course,  or 
any  course  whatever,  be  of  much  value  to  a  woman  in  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  unless  put  in  practice  in  the  meantime? 
Is  it  the  duty  of  every  girl  to  work  for  her  own  support  ? 
If  it  is  not,  but  instead  is  wise  and  right  for  many 
daughters  and  sisters,  as  well  as  wives  and  mothers,  to 
find  their  work  in  the  family  circle,  and  in  social  and 
philanthropic  activities  outside,  how  can  they  at  the 
same  time  be  prepared  in  some  sudden  emergency— per- 
haps in  middle  life— to  take  their  place  among  self-sup- 
porters in  a  world  where  trained  service  is  demanded  ? 

I  have  in  mind  girls  without  a  decided  bent  in  any 
direction.  *'  Educating  a  girl  to  health,  and  to  manage 
an  allowance  "  is  certainly  a  step  In  the  right  direction, 
but  cannot  some  one  throw  more  light  on  this  puzzle  ? 

M.F.  L. 

Our  CQirespondent  has  truly  said  that  (he  prob- 


lem she  presents  is  a  most  difficult  one.  There 
are  a  hundred  girls  who  never  show  a  bent 
in  any  direction  to  one  who  does.  This  hun- 
dred make  the  problems.  One  field  of  train- 
ing and  experience  open  to  the  girl  who  does 
not  expect  to  become  a  wage-earner  is  not  used. 
Our  correspondent  refers  to  the  duty  of  some  to 
do  philanthropic  and  charitable  work.  There  are 
few  fields  demanding  better  training  and  experi- 
ence than  that  offered  here.  It  is  a  delusion  that 
untrained  women  are  of  much  service  in  philan- 
thropic work.  Very  occasionally  a  woman  pos- 
sesses some  rare  quahty  which  enables  her  to  do 
most  excellent  work  in  a  limited  field.  Philan- 
thropy calls  for  the  highest  training.  One  of  the 
best  fields  of  employment  Tor  women  to-day  is 
that  of  cooking-teacher.  The  price  is  from  two 
to  two  and  a  half  dollars  for  two  hour-'  teaching. 
No  teacher  is  really  worth  that  until  she  has  had 
experience.  A  thorough  training  in  a  reputable 
cooking-school  should  be  a  part  of  every  girl's 
training.  When  she  has  taken  thb  training,  she  is 
that  much  more  valuable  to  the  world.  If  she 
has  the  teaching  gift,  she  may  gain  her  experience 
by  giving  her  services.  Libraries  offer  the  same 
opportunity  for  experience  after  training.  Teach- 
ing is  also  a  field  of  experience.  First  there 
must  be  the  foundation  of  training.  The  experi- 
ence gained  in  giving  one's  service  where  such 
service  could  not  be  rendered  if  it  had  to  be  paid 
for  makes  gift  and  giver  more  valuable.  The 
limit  to  this  valuable  field  of  training  is  the  limit 
that  men  and  women  of  education  and  responsi- 
bility put  upon  it.  Certainly  individual  problems 
will  always  present  individual  perplexities,  but 
the  education  that  gets  its  experience  through 
service  is  the  education  that  commands  place  and 
wages  when  they  are  necessary.  When  a  girl 
thoroughly  convinces  herself  by  her  volunteer 
work  that  she  possesses  that  for  which  the  worid 
is  willing  to  pay,  she  has  gained  a  new  power  in 
herself. 

It  would  be  the  greatest  misfortune  the  worid 
has  ever  known  to  train  every  girl  to  be  a  wage- 
earner  ;  to  make  so-called  independence  the  end 
of  life.  The  end  of  every  life  should  be  service. 
The  highest  service  that  any  woman  can  render  is 
that  which  she  gives  as  wife  and  mother.  If  this 
blessed  privilege  is  denied  her,  she  may  serve  the 
world  nobly  and  well ;  she  may  give  it  the  best 
she  has  to  give,  her  highest — but  it  can  never  be 
the  highest.  To  train  every  healthy  girl  so  well 
that  if  wage-earning  becomes  necessary  she  will 
have  the  abUity  to  earn  wages  is  a  wise  precaution 
in  this  land  of  business  fluctuations.  To  educate 
a  girl  to  the  idea  that  money  is  the  end  of  life  is  to 
lower  her  standard,  to  defeat  the  end  for  which 
she  is  created.  The  office  of  motherhood  is  God's 
crown  for  woman.  To  wear  it  nobly  a  wonuo 
must  have  the  best  the  world  has  to  give  her,  and 
the  opportunity  to  use  that  best  through  service, 
until  that  larger  circle  of  husband  and  children 
arc  the  limits  ot  her  opportunity. 
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FORTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

OP  THE 

Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

January   1,    1897 


ASSBTSx 

Loans  on  First  Mortgages  of  Real  EsUte,            ....  $5,793,119.51 

Premium  Notes  and  Loans  on  Policies  in  force,                -            -            .  722,100.68 

Loans  on  Collateral,          .......  6,600.00 

Cost  Value  of  Real  Estate  owned  by  the  Company,          -            -             -  994,312.96 

City  and  Municipal  and  Railroad  Bonds  and  Stocks,       -            -             -  2,290,516.16 

Bank  Stocks,        ........  184,328.00 

Cash  in  Office,                  .......  188.95 

Cash  Deposited  in  Banks,             ......  294,392.91 


Add:  $10,285,559.17 

Market  Value  of  Stocks  and  Bonds  over  cost,       -             -  %  47,465.04 

Interest  accrued  and  due,               ....  165,643.71 

Net  Deferred  and  OutsUnding  Premiums,              -            -  159,374.79          372,483.54 


Gross  Assets  January  1,  1897,  $10,658,042.71 

LIABILITIES  X 

Reserve  on  Policies  in  force  at  4  per  cent,  interest  (Conn. 

and  N.  Y.  standard),  ....  $9,798,470.00 

Claims  by  death  outstanding,       ....  32,694.00 

Premiums  paid  in  Advance,         ....  7,248.00 

Special  Policy  and  Investment  Reserves,  -  •  248,078.00     $10,086,490.00 

Surplus  at  4  per  cent.. $571,552.71 


1894  1895  1896 

Total  Premiums  received,       -             -     1,198,561.  1,330,804.  1,430,228. 

Policies  in  force,         -             -             -          22,797.  24,999.  25,981. 

Insurance  in  force,      -             -              $36,381,049.  $40,460,331.  $42,216,841. 

Paid  Policy-holders,    -            -                  1,087,556.  1,112,849.  1,212,151. 


This  Company  has  paid  since  organization  for  DEATH  LOSSES, 
MATURED  ENDOWMENTS,  DIVIDENDS  TO  POLICY-HOLDERS,  and 
SURRENDERED  POLICIES,  more  than  $36,000,000.00. 

JCWATHAN  B.  BUNCE,  Pi^esidcnt.  CHARLES  H.  LAWRENCE,  Secictary. 

JC»IN  M.  HOLCOMBE,  Vice-Ptesidrnt.  ARCHIBALD  A.  WELCH,  Actuary. 

WILLIAM  D.  MORGAN,  MJ>.,  Medical  Dinctor. 

GEORGE  S.  MILLER,  Supt.  of  Agencies. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

Celebrated  for  its  great  leavening  strength  and 
healthfulness.  Assures  the  food  against  alum  and  all 
forms  of  adulteration  common  to  the  cheap  brands. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,   NEW   YORK 


The  wind  and  dust 
cause  painful  chap* 
ping^oftheskin. 
Iho§ewboareso 
affected  should  use 
only  a  pure  soap. 
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inPORTANT 
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The  only  genuine  ; 
"  Baker's  Choc- 

|Olate»*' celebrated 
for   more    than    a 
century  as  a  deli- 
cious, nutritious,  ; 
and    flesh-forming  ; 
beverage,  is  put  up  | 
in    Blue  Wrap- 
TRAOE  MA.K.      pers  and  Yellow 
Labels.     Be    sure    that    the 
Yellow  Label  and  our  Trade- 
Mark  are  on  every  package. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd., 

Dorchester,  lAass. 
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Xj  will  be  paid  in  prizes  for  the  best  answers  to  examination  S 

^  papers  containing  150  questions  about  things  we  all  want  X 

X  to  know.     No  acquaintance  with  the  classics  or  higher  X 
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"j==^HE  situation  in  Crete  re- 
mains substantially  un- 
changed, and  the  outlook 
for  the  future  is  even 
more  uncertain  and  omi- 
nous than  it  was  a  week 
ago.  Lord  Salisbury  has 
submitted  to  the  Great  Powers  and  to 
Turkey  and  Greece  a  proposition  for  the 
establishment  of  administrative  autonomy 
in  Crete,  the  island  to  remain  a  part  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  and,  in  case  of  the 
refusal  of  either  Turkey  or  Greece  to  ac- 
cept this  settlement,  for  its  enforcement  by 
the  Great  Powers.  Lord  Salisbury  added 
that  under  this  arrangement  the  Greek 
troops  would  be  compelled  to  retire  first, 
leaving  the  Turks  to  police  the  island  for 
a  time.  The  Turkish  idea  of  policing  is 
too  well  understood  to  need  explanation. 
If  this  arrangement  could  be  honestly  car- 
ried out,  and  real  autonomy  secured  for 
Crete,  it  would  be  very  likely  the  most 
practical  solution  of  the  situation ;  but 
there  is  small  likelihood  that  it  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  either  Turkey  or  Greece.  The 
question  then  arises,  Shall  it  be  enforced  ? 
Will  the  English  people,  for  instance, 
permit  the  English  fleet  to  drive  the  Greek 
forces  out  of  Crete,  and  put  that  island 
once  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  Turks? 
There  is  very  strong  evidence  that  they 
will  not  The  shelling  of  Crete  Chris- 
tians engaged  in  battle  by  an  English 
man-of-war  last  week  was  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  almost  unbroken  tradition 
of  English  policy,  and  has  awakened  the 
deepest  feeling  of  indignation  in  Great 
Britain.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  Lord  Salisbury  could  not  carry 
through  the  policy  of  coercing  Greece, 
for  the  English  people  are  still  sore  at  the 
thought  of  the  connivance  of  their  Gov- 


ernment with  the  Porte  in  the  slaughter  in 
Armenia. 


Tn  France  and  Italy  there  appears  to 
be  the  same  strong  popular  feeling  against 
putting  Crete  again  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Turk,  and  that  feeling  is  likely  seriously  to 
hamper  either  Government  if  an  attempt 
is  made  to  coerce  the  Greeks.  The  line 
of  natural  division  between  the  Great 
Powers,  recently  pointed  out  by  the  Lon- 
don "  Spectator  "  and  commented  upon 
in  these  colimins  last  week,  has  become 
singularly  clear  during  the  past  two  weeks. 
The  Governments  of  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Russia,  being  largely  independent  of 
public  opinion,  and  committed  by  their 
very  structure  to  oppose  popular  move- 
ments, are  apparently  determined  that  not 
a  foot  of  soil  shall  be  taken  from  Tur- 
key ;  while  the  Governments  of  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  being  dependent  on 
public  opinion,  are  apparently  very  reluc- 
tant to  turn  their  forces  against  the  Greeks. 
In  all  these  countries  public  opinion  is 
decidedly  with  the  brave  people  who  are 
disposed  to  aid  Crete  in  its  endeavor  to 
free  itself  from  Turkish  rule.  This  feel- 
ing is  so  strong  that  the  Governments  of 
these  three  countries  will  find  themselves 
facing  a  serious  home  crisis  if  they  adopt 
the  line  of  coercion.  If  they  do  not 
adopt  it,  the  problem  remains  unsolved. 
The  unknown  factor  in  the  situation  is 
the  real  attitude  of  Russia.  Another 
week  is  likely  to  clear  up  the  situation. 
The  crisis  is  too  acute  to  last  long. 


The  excited  debate  last  week  in  the 
Senate  on  Cuban  affairs,  in  the  course  of 
which  Senator  Frye  and  Senator  Morgan 
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clamored  for  war-sbips  to  be  sent  to 
Havana,  was  brought  to  a  tame  and  rather 
ludicrous  end  by  the  announcement  that 
Spain  had  already  pardoned  Sanguily, 
whobe  imprisonment  had  aroused  the 
martial  ardor  of  these  Senators.  As  simi- 
lar cases  are  said  to  exist  or  may  arise  at 
any  time,  it  is  worth  while  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  fact  that  a  person  engaged  in 
fighting  against  a  foreign  nation  has  been 
naturalized  in  the  United  States  does  not 
give  him  the  right  to  expect  that  this 
country  should  demand  his  release.  This 
is  a  primary  principle  of  international 
law,  but  the  utterances  of  certain  Senators 
show  that  it  is  sometimes  quite  forgotten. 
What  an  American  citizen — native  or 
naturalized — has  a  right  to  expect  is  that 
his  country  will  see  that  he  is  not  mal- 
treated, or  punished  without  due  trial,  or 
deprived  of  the  right  of  counsel.  No 
Government  undertakes  to  protect  its  citi- 
zens while  committing  illegal  acts,  and 
for  a  citizen  of  this  country  to  engage  in 
war  against  Spain  is  illegal. 


In  Sanguily's  case  the  fact  of  his  being 
an  active  Cuban  revolutionist  is  not  de- 
nied. Senator  Hoar  went  further  and 
showed  that,  if  the  report  of  this  case 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs was  accurate,  Sanguilly's  naturaliza- 
tion papers  must  have  been  obtained  by 
fraud  and  perjury,  as  he  had  not  lived 
the  requisite  time  here.  To  this  Senator 
Frye  replied,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
that  the  certificate  of  the  United  States 
Court  which  granted  the  papers  was  final, 
and  that  it  was  not  competent  for  our 
Government  to  go  behind  its  own  act  of 
naturalization.  The  incident  impresses 
the  much-needed  lesson  that  our  system 
of  naturalization  should  be  more  care- 
fully guarded  and  administered.  Further- 
more, it  may  be  said  that  where  it  is  clear 
by  subsequent  acts  of  a  naturalized  citi- 
zen that  he  has  taken  out  his  papers,  not 
with  a  genuine  intention  of  residence  and 
citizenship,  but  as  a  cloak  and  protection 
for  acts  hostile  to  a  foreign  government, 
his  case  requires  circumspect  dealing,  and, 
to  say  the  least,  does  not  call  for  haste  or 
bluster.  American  sentiment  will  justify 
our  Government  in  firmly  maintaining  all 
its  citizens  abroad  in  their  rights ;  this  is 
one  of  the  special  duties  of  the  State  De- 


partment, and  it  is  only  fair  to  credit  that 
Department  with  wise  and  judicious  action 
until  the  contrary  is  shown.  Judging 
from  last  week's  exhibition  in  the  Senate, 
the  National  Legislature  wotild  do  well  to 
leave  diplomacy  to  diplomats. 


The  passage  of  the  Immigration  Bill, 
which  has  not  yet  been  signed  by  the 
President,  has  called  forth  a  great  deal  of 
excited  discussion  among  the  Canadians, 
as  well  as  a  strongly  worded  protest  from 
the  American  residents  of  British  Colum- 
bia. The  cause  of  this  protest  was,  of 
course,  the  Corliss  amendment  forbidding 
the  employment  in  this  country  of  persons 
who  retain  their  legal  residence  in  Canada. 
The  British  Columbian  protest  was  passed 
at  a  very  largely  attended  meeting  at  Ross- 
land,  the  center  of  mining  operations  in 
that  Province,  and  assumed  to  speak  for 
the  25,000  American  residents,  most  of 
whom  have  crossed  the  border  within 
the  last  few  years.  The  resolution  was 
telegraphed  to  President  Cleveland.  As 
far  the  greater  share  of  the  mining  indus- 
try in  British  Columbia  is  in  the  hands  of 
American  residents,  and  there  is  certain 
to  be  a  vast  increase  of  American  capital 
and  enterprise  there  in  .the  near  future, 
this  protest  may  have  considerable  weight. 
Pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  on  Mr. 
Laurier  to  introduce  a  retaliatory  measure 
at  the  session  of  the  Dominion  Parliament 
which  is  to  open  in  a  few  days,  and  in 
case  the  law  recently  passed  by  Congress 
should  receive  the  President's  signature 
theie  is  little  doubt  that  such  retaliatory 
action  will  be  taken.  The  more  thorough- 
ly the  alien  labor  law  question  is  exam- 
ined, whether  from  an  American  or  a 
Canadian  standpoint,  the  more  clearly  is 
it  seen  that,  like  the  bonding  privilege, 
the  present  condition  of  affairs  reveals 
reciprocal  benefits  and  privileges  which 
repressive  legislation  on  either  side  of  the 
line  wotild  only  abrogate  or  destroy.  A 
great  deal  of  fault  has  been  found  with 
the  reports  and  evidence  on  which  the 
Corliss  amendment  was  based,  and  it  is 
alleged  that  there  is  not  a  one  sided  in- 
flux of  Canadian  non-resident  laborers 
into  the  lumber  regions  on  our  side  of  the 
line.  Migration  is  both  ways,  Canadians 
going  into  the  Michigan  woods  and  Amer- 
icans into  the  Canadian  woods  in  almost 
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equal  numbers.  At  certain  points  on  the 
frontier,  especially  in  Northwestern  On- 
tario, the  number  of  Americans  employed 
is  greater  than  the  number  of  Canadians 
employed  at  corresponding  points  on  our 
side.  This  feature  of  the  Immigration 
Bill  is  distinctly  a  backward  and  ignorant 
piece  of  legislation.  It  disturbs  interests 
which  have  grown  up  in  accordance  with 
economic  laws,  and  which  demand  the 
most  generous  and  equitable  consideration 
by  the  statesmen  of  both  countries. 


It  appears  to  us  that  the  Senate  has 
done  wisely  in  .«o  amendmg  the  Indian 
Appropriation  Bill  as  to  make  temporary 
provision  for  contract  schools  for  Indian 
children.  The  contract  system  was  un- 
American,  and  inevitably  led  to  a  partner- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  churches  which  was  corrupting  to  the 
churches  and  unjust  to  the  people.  But 
under  this  system  schools  were  organized 
which  could  neither  be  at  once  taken  up 
and  supported  by  the  churches  nor  at 
once  transformed  into  Government  schools. 
Now  that  both  the  Government  and  the 
churches — with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — have 
declared  themselves  opposed  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  system,  those  who  are 
most  in  favor  of  its  abolition  may  wisely 
allow  time  for  the  necessary  reform  in 
order  that  those  evils  may  be  avoided  which 
an  instant  revolution  would  produce:  We 
think  also  that  the  bill  creating  a  Board 
of  Indian  Commissioners,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  an  army  officer  not  below  the 
grade  of  Major,  to  have  charge  of  Indian 
affairs  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
instead  of  our  present  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  wise 
measure.  It  ought  to  have  the  effect  to 
render  the  Bureau  independent  of  politics, 
which  it  never  has  been,  and  independent 
of  ecclesiastical  control,  which  it  has  not 
always  been,  and  also  to  secure,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Indians,  a  continuity  of  policy 
which  it  is  impossible  to  secure  under  a 
system  which  gives  a  new  administrative 
head  at  every  Presidential  election. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  victory  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  candidate  in  the  Roman 
Catholic    constituency  of   St.    Boniface, 


Manitoba,  will  not  reopen  the  school  agi- 
tation which  had  been  calmed  by  the 
Laurier-Greenway  settlement.  The  result 
of  the  election  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
in  such  a  constituency.  The  Archbishop 
had  said  to  the  faithful : 

«<  Vou  cannot  in  conscience  vote  for  a  man  who 
will  accept  this  settlement.  You  cannot  in  con- 
science support  a  man  who  is  in  favor  of  giving 
this  settlement  even  a  temporary  trial.  You  can- 
not in  conscience  vote  for  a  man  who  recognizes 
for  his  chief  a  man  who  would  impose  this  settle- 
ment upon  you." 

According  to  the  dispatches,  the  priests 
seem  to  have  bettered  their  instructions  : 
'*  It  U  said  that  the  clergy  made  an  unceasing 
house-to-house  canvass,  using  all  their  power  of 
persuasion,  stating  that  if  an  adverse  vote  to  Mr. 
Lauzon  was  given,  the  crucifix  would  be  taken 
from  the  wall,  the  confessional  closed,  and  burial 
in  consecrated  ground  refused.  In  fact,  all  the 
consolarions  of  religion  would  be  denied." 

The  issue  in  the  election  was  whether  or 
not  the  people  approved  the  school  settle- 
ment— namely,  the  present  non-separate- 
school  law,  with  the  modifications  agreed 
upon  between  the  provincial  and  federal 
Governments.  These  modifications,  pro- 
viding equally  for  Catholic  and  Protestant 
religious  training,  have  been  entirely  fair 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  minority  in  Mani- 
toba. Yet  Archbishop  Langevin  and  his 
priests  are  unwilling  to  stop  this  side  of 
separate  schools.  As  between  State  and 
Church  education,  they  say,  there  is  no 
choice.  The  result  of  the  latter  form  is 
well  seen  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
where  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
well-nigh  complete  dominion  over  the 
education  of  Catholics,  and  where  secular 
instruction  has  been  greatly  neglected. 
There  is  a  large  proportion  of  illiterates 
in  the  Province ;  ecclesiastical  meddling 
in  common  schools  inevitably  conduces  to 
such  conditions. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  by  a  vote  of  five  to  four,  has  upheld 
the  validity  of  he  Ohio  law  under  which 
telegraph,  telephone,  and  express  com- 
panies are  taxed  on  their  real  estate,  their 
gross  receipts,  and  their  personalty  as 
measured  by  Ohio's  share  ot  the  entire 
value  of  their  stock.  The  division  of  the 
Court  was  probably  due  to  the  provision 
for  the  taxation  of  gross  receipts,  for 
such  taxes  levied  on  corporations  engaged 
in  inter-State  commerce  are  in  a  measure 
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restraints  upon  such  commerce.  But  this 
was  not  the  pait  of  the  Ohio  law  which 
the  corporations  really  cared  to  over- 
throw. What  they  objected  to  was  the  pro- 
vision that  the  value  of  their  property  in 
Ohio  should  be  assessed  by  ascertaining 
Ohio's  proportion  of  the  total  value  of 
their  stock.  Because  of  this  provision 
the  assessment  of  the  Western  Union's 
property  in  Ohio  has  been  increased  from 
less  than  $500,000  in  1893  to  over  $2,- 
000,000.  Inasmuch  as  the  market  value 
of  the  property  of  the  Western  Union  is 
nearly  $100,000,000,  it  is  evident  that  the 
corporation  is  not  yet  being  taxed  upon 
more  than  Ohio's  proportion  of  its  vast 
wealth.  The  gain,  however,  is  so  great 
that  the  decision  upholding  this  law  again 
calls  attention  to  the  method  by  which 
personal  property  may  be  made  to  bear  its 
share  of  taxation.  The  daily  papers  from 
time  to  time  find  fault  because  the  person- 
alty of  the  members  of  the  Gould  family  is 
hardly  taxed  at  all  at  their  homes  in  Lake- 
wood,'  N.  J.,  or  on  the  Hudson.  But  why 
should  the  personalty  of  this  family  be  taxed 
at  their  homes  ?  Practically  no  part  of  the 
property  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  is  located  at  Lakewood,  N.  J,, 
and  there  is  no  more  reason  why  it  should 
be  taxed  there  than  that  Mr.  Gould's  for- 
eign real  estate  should  be  taxed  there.  If, 
however,  Ohio  taxes  her  share,  and  Penn- 
sylvania hers,  and  other  States  theirs,  Mr. 
Gould's  personalty  will  be  taxed  as  heav- 
ily as  his  realty,  and  the  tax  will  go  where 
it  belongs — to  the  States  from  which  the 
property  derives  its  income. 


If  the  Greater  New  York  is  to  be  a 
Better  New  York,  concerted  action  by 
good  citizens  cannot  begin  too  soon.  The 
formation  of  the  Citizens'  Union,  an- 
nounced last  week,  is  a  long  step  in  the 
right  direction.  In  November  next  will 
be  held  the  first  municipal  election  under 
the  new  State  Constitution  ;  it  will  be  sep 
arate  from  State  elections,  and  at  it  will 
be  chosen  Mayor,  County  Clerk,  District 
Attorney,  Comptroller,  Register,  Alder- 
men, and  President  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men ;  or,  if  consolidation  is  then  an  ac- 
complished fact,  there  will  be  elected  the 
Mayor  of  Greater  New  York,  members  of 
the  Assembly,  and  other  ofHcers  desig- 
nated bylthe  Chs^rter.     The  basic  princi- 


ple of  the  Citizens'  Union  is  that  because 
this  election  is  solely  and  purely  munid* 
pal,  State  and  National  politics  should 
be  ignored,  and  that  an  independent  ticket 
should  be  put  in  the  field  which  should 
stand  for  good  government,  and  for  that 
alone.  The  Committee  of  the  Citizens' 
Union  will  include  at  least  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  who  have  been  prominent 
in  uiging  municipal  reforms,  without  re- 
gard to  party.  We  mention  only  a  few 
representative  names  attached  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  formation  of  the  Union : 
James  C.  Carter,  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
Francis  S.  Bangs,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
W.  B.  Cutting,  R.  F.  Cutting,  John  Claf- 
lin,  W.  H.  Draper,  M.D.,  Horace  E, 
Deming,  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  E.  R.  L.  Gould, 
Charles  S.  Fairchild,  Henry  K  Howland, 
W.  B.  Homblower,  E.  G.  Jane  way,  M.D., 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  G.  Haven  Putnam, 
James  B.  Reynolds,  Elihu  Root,  Charles 
Stuart  Smith,  Wager  Swayne,  J.  Kennedy 
Tod,.E.  P.  Wheeler,  C.  F.  Wingate, 
Wheeler  H.  Peckham,  Carl  Schurz,  Simon 
Sterne,  Spencer  Trask,  F.  D.  Tappen, 
W.  H.  Tolman.  The  City  Club,  the  Social 
Reform  Club,  the  University  Settlement 
Society,  the  Good  Government  Clubs,  and 
the  City  Vigilance  League  are  all  repre- 
sented in  the  Citizens'  Union,  while  lead- 
ers of  the  Labor  Unions,  bankers,  manu- 
facturers, members  of  the  Stock,  Produce, 
and  Real  Estate  Exchanges,  lawyers, 
doctors,  and  merchants,  are  upon  the 
Committee.  In  short,  the  movement 
embraces  almost  all  classes  of  citizens, 
and  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
being  narrow,  partial,  partisan,  or  vision- 
ary. 


A  declaration  of  principles  and  objects 
put  forth  by  the  Citizens'  Union  is  so  im- 
portant that  we  give  all  the  provisions,  in 
condensed  form.  Approving  the  principle, 
now  to  be  applied  for  the  first  time  in  the 
State,  that  municipal  elections  should  be 
separate  from  State  and  National  elec- 
tions, the  Citizens'  Union  demands  local 
officers  chosen  solely  for  their  qualifica- 
tions, and  candidates  nominated  upon 
their  character  and  record ;  impartial  en- 
forcement of  Civil  Service  Reform  meth- 
ods ;  ownership  by  the  city  of  its  fran- 
chises, grants  to  be  for  limited  periods^ 
with  stringent  supervision  of  gas  and  raili 
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road  complies ;  rapid  transit  at  once ; 
adequate  school  accommodations  and  im- 
proved educational  methods ;  eight  hours' 
Labor  and  ordinary  trades'  wages  for  city 
employees;  more  small  parks,  baths, 
lavatories,  and  good  pavements  in  densely 
peopled  districts ;  tenement-house  reform 
at  once ;  the  continuance  of  efficient 
street-cleaning.  This  is  a  platform  which 
it  would  be  hard  to  better.  Against  it 
Tammany  will  probably  put  a  demand 
for  lower  taxes,  and  the  citizens  will  know 
that  behind  that  demand  follow  ineffi- 
ciency, barter  of  offices,  dirt,  disgrace,  cor- 
ruption, and  cheap  politics.  There  should 
be  only  two  tickets  in  the  field.  We  be- 
lieve that  most  of  the  Republican  voters 
who  are  not  **  in  politics  "  would  be  glad 
to  vote  a  non-partisan,  anti-Tammany 
ticket,  if  the  movement  should  be  wisely 
conducted. 


The  New  York  Trust  investigation  con- 
cluded last  week  with  an  inquiry  into  the 
affairs  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
and  the  Anthracite  Coal  Combination.  The 
officers  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
showed  the  utmost  unconcern  as  to  how 
much  the  Committee  learned,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  it  learned  a  good  deal — 
however  little  it  may  be  able  to  do  about 
it     It    was  frankly    admitted    that  the 
Trust  had  issued  stock  to  five  times  the 
value  of  the  property  of  the  companies 
consolidated,   and    had   paid    dividends 
varying  from  eight  to  twelve  per  cent,  on 
this  lifted  capitalization,  besides  accu- 
mulating a  surplus.     In  1896,  it  is  true, 
a  dividend  was  passed,  but  this  proce- 
dure followed  the  issue  of  an  additional 
stock  dividend  of  20  per  cent,  in  1895. 
In  that  year  the  Trust,  upon  property 
worth  $5,000,000  before  the  consolidation, 
issued  a  regular  dividend  of  $2,000,000, 
a  stock  dividend  of  $3,000,000,  and  ac- 
cumulated a  surplus  of  $1,400,000.     Nat- 
urally, the  stock  rose  to  a  high  figure  on 
the  exchanges,  and  promptly  fell  to  a  low 
one  when,  a  few  months  later,  the  Board 
of   Directors  voted   to  pass  a  dividend. 
The  testimony  of  President  Duke  upon 
this  point  illustrated  the  observation  we 
made  last  week,  that  the  listing  of  Trust 
securities  on  the  exchanges,  instead  of  fur- 
nishing a  means  of  widening  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  furnishes  a  means  of  still 


further  enriching  the  managers  of  the 
Trusts.  With  reference  to  the  great  fluctu- 
ations in  the  price  of  Tobacco  Company 
stock,  the  following  dialogue  took  place : 

"Don't  you  speculate  in  the  stock  of  your 
companv  ?'* 

'*  I  think  that  is  a  private  matter  that  should 
not  be  inquired  into.  I  will  say,  however,  that 
I  have  a  heap  more  of  the  stock  now  than  I  had 
before." 

**  Isn't  that  because  you  sold  when  it  was  at 
117,  and  bought  in  all  you  could  when  it  was  at 
63?" 

•«  I  didn't  say  that." 

The  fact  that  there  are  now  between  two 
and  three  thousand  stockholders  in  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  as  against 
from  forty  to  sixty-five  in  tlie  original 
companies,  simply  means  a  widening  of 
the  facilities  for  gambling,  without  any 
guarantee  that  the  game  is  fairly  con- 
ducted. The  American  Tobacco  Company 
makes  over  4,000  million  cigarettes  yearly. 
It  sells  to  dealers  under  a  contract  that 
they  must  forfeit  their  rebates  if  they 
handle  the  goods  of  competing  companies. 
From  the  officers  of  the  anthracite  coal 
roads  little  was  learned  except  that  they 
tried  last  year  to  advance  the  price  of 
coal  $1  per  ton — or  $40,000,000  in  all — 
but  were  not  entirely  successful.  Just 
how  far  they  did  succeed  was  left  uncer- 
tain. In  case  the  United  States  Senate 
decides  to  investigate  Trusts,  it  should 
begin  with  the  coal  combination. 


A  movement  against  the  big  depart- 
ment stores  has  gathered  astonishing 
headway  in  Chicago.  It  started  among 
the  small  retailers,  but  many  of  the  large 
merchants  handling  a  single  line  of  goods 
have  come  to  its  support.  The  Board  of 
Aldermen  has  passed  resolutions  indors- 
ing it  Governor  Tanner  has  given  it  his 
approval,  and  the  Cook  County  Republi- 
can Committee  apparently  proposes  to 
make  it  the  chief  issue  of  the  approaching 
municipal  campaign.  The  grievances 
against  the  department  stores  are  stated 
as  follows,  in  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  recently  organized  Cook  County  Busi- 
ness Men's  Association : 

"  Whtrtas,  there  is  in  this  community  a  wide- 
spread and  general  depression  in  business  and 
industrial  circles  causea  by  the  maintenance  of 
large  department  stores,  where  are  employed 
thousands  of  minors  ot  both  sexes ;  and  such 
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establishments,  compared  with  non-department 
stores,  require  and  make  more  demand  on  the 
police,  fire,  and  other  municipal  aids,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  fail  to  pay  their  just,  fair,  and 
equal  burdens  of  maintaining  the  dty,  county,  and 
State ;  and  such  establishments,  by  massing  fifty 
and  more  classes  of  goods  under  one  manage- 
ment and  control,  are  enabled  to  advertise  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
operate  unfairly  and  unjustly  against  single-line 
merchants,  and  are  further  enabled  at  times  to 
perpetrate  fraud  by  false  and  misleading  repre- 
sentation in  such  a  way  as  to  deceive  the  public." 

The  tangible  legislative  remedy  proposed 
is  the  progressive  taxation  of  large  stores 
handling  more  than  a  single  line  of  goods. 
Superficially  the  movement  resembles  that 
against  Trusts,  in  that  the  department 
stores,  like  the  Trusts,  are  largely  in 
the  hands  of  great  capitalists.  Essen- 
tially, however,  the  two  movements  are 
widely  different,  for  the  Trusts  are  mod- 
ern inventions  to  get  rid  of  competition, 
while  the  department  stores  are  modern 
inventions  by  which  competition  is  in- 
creased. The  result  is  that,  while  the 
Trust  raises  prices  to  the  consumer,  the 
department  stores  lower  them.  We  do  not 
assert  that  there  are  no  abuses  connected 
with  department  stores ;  if  they  employ 
more  child  labor  than  other  stores,  if  they 
are  taxed  less  than  other  stores,  the  law 
should  interfere.  But  there  is  no  more 
reason  why  the  law  should  antagonize 
the  organization  of  big  stores  than  that 
it  should  antagonize  the  erection  of  big 
factories.  In  so  far  as  the  department 
store  introduces  more  economical  meth- 
ods of  handling  goods,  it  is  to  be  wel- 
comed. Resistance  to  it  is  like  resist- 
ance to  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
machinery.  However  natural  it  may  be 
on  the  part  of  those  who  feel  the  stress 
of  the  new  competition,  it  is  resistance  to 
progress,  and  certain  to  prove  futile. 


The  past  week  in  the  business  world 
has  shown  additional  evidences  of  general 
improvement  This  is  especially  notice- 
able in  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  Ac- 
cording to  the  "  Iron  Age,"  those  depart- 
ments which  are  close  to  the  raw  material 
are  recording  moderate  advances.  The 
total  tonnage  thus  far  placed  must  be 
heavy  when  it  is  considered  that  large 
orders  were  booked  during  the  halcyon 
days  of  the  billet  pool  and  that  now  this 
has  been  swelled  by  the  volimie  of  business 


done  in  track  material.     Close  upon  the 
heels  of  the  announcement  that  100,000 
tons  of  our  steel  rails  had  been  engaged 
for  export,  the  fact  was  made  known  that 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  had  placed 
an  order  with  one  of  our  companies  for 
65,000  tons  of  steel  rails.     English  com- 
ment on  the  orders  g!ven  from  abroad  is 
to  the  effect  that  they  are  made  possible 
only  by  the  breakdown  of  the  Steel  Pool, 
by  the  depression  in  trade  here,  and  by 
the  belief  that  there  are  cheaper  methods 
of  making  iron  and  steel  than  those  gen- 
erally adopted  in  England.    To  whatever 
cause  the  orders  were  due,  the  significant 
fact    remains    that   we   can    send    rails 
across  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  and, 
in  part,  one  thousand  miles  of  land,  and 
deliver  them  at  less  price  than  that  of  the 
English  product     Steel  has  only  followed 
our  iron  in  an  invasion  of  Great  Britain. 
The  English  correspondent  of  the  «*Amer- 
ican  Manufacturer  "  says  that  steel  billets 
are  being  sold  in  England  in  considerable 
quantities  at  prices  which   the   English 
makers  cannot  meet,  and  that  **  tin  bars  " 
(steel  bars  for  rolling  into  plates  for  gal- 
vanizing) are  being  imported  by  sheet- 
iron  makers,  especially  by  the  largest  con- 
cern of  the  kind  in  the  world.     Home 
orders  for  steel  continue  to  increase,  and 
during  the  past  three  weeks  a  total  of 
neariy  1,500,000  tons  of  steel  has  been 
booked.     This  should  place  about  $35,- 
000,000  in  circulation.     Many  employees 
have  been  added  in  the  manufacture  and 
handling  of  the  product     This  activity  is 
extending  to  allied  industries,  and   will 
materially  help  general  trade. 


During  the  last  four  weeks  the  sales  of 
wool  have  mounted  to  over  38,000,000 
pounds,  as  against  23,000,000  for  the 
same  time  in  the  largest  previous  year, 
1893.  Our  stock  and  bond  market  has 
been  only  slightly  influenced  by  events 
connected  with  the  Cretan  question  and  in 
connection  with  the  revival  of  the  Cuban 
discussion  in  Washington  last  month,  but 
the  security  markets  abroad  have  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  nervousness,  prices  of 
all  classes  of  securities  being  depressed. 
Greek  and  Turkish  bonds  have,  of  course, 
fallen  most  heavily.  The  Beriin  Bourse 
has  been  specially  distressed,  since  Ger- 
many holds  nominally  $90,000,000  worth 
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of  Greek  loans  upon  which  the  interest 
has  not  been  paid,  and  the  Germans  feel 
that  the  possession  of  Crete  would  bur- 
den Greece  still  more.  In  the  transpor- 
tation world  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
the  rumor  has  been  persistently  revived 
that  President  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern, 
has  obtained  control  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific system  through  purchases  of  stock 
by  Europeans.  In  New  York  State  there 
is  a  fight  over  canal  traffic  in  progress,  it 
being  desired  to  abolish  the  law  which 
prohibits  any  navigation  of  the  canals  of 
New  York  State  by  a  company  having  a 
capital  stock  exceeding  $50,000.  In  or- 
der to  carry  on  the  great  business  contem- 
plated, the  new  company  organized  to 
carry  grain  and  flour  from  Lake  Superior 
ports  to  the  seaboard  must  have  a  cap- 
ital far  exceeding  $50,000.  Canal  inter- 
ests across  the  border  have  been  aroused 
by  the  promoters  of  the  Ottawa  River  and 
Georgian  Bay  Canal,  who  are  endeavoring 
to  obtain  the  Government's  aid  for  its  im- 
mediate construction.  Trade  returns  for 
Canada  during  1896,  just  published,  show 
the  largest  exports  since  Confederation. 
Imports  have  increased  over  those  of  the 
previous  year,  but  are  lower  than  in  any 
year  of  the  five  preceding.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Canadian  exports  to  Great 
Britain  amount  to  four  times  as '  much  as 
those  to  this  country.  The  exports  are 
chiefly  in  raw  material. 


The  "  Twentieth  Century  Club  "  of  Bos- 
ton has  organized  a  series  of  free  pub- 
lic organ  recitals  in  various  churches  of 
that  city,  some  of  which  have  already 
been  given,  while  the  others  will  take 
place  in  March  and  April.  The  purpose 
of  these  recitals  is  to  furnish  the  public 
with  larger  opportunities  of  hearing 
good  music,  and  the  prospectus  of  the 
series  and  programme  of  the  first  recital, 
which  lie  before  us,  indicate  that  this 
commendable  purpose  is  being  accom- 
plished. Several  Boston  parishes  and 
well-known  organists  are  co-operating  in 
the  work,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  awaken  the 
interest  of  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  development  and  progress  of  munici- 
pal life  in  Boston  and  in  other  American 
cities.  The  experiment  has  been  success- 
fully tried  in  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
and  other  English  towns  ;  indeed,  in  Mel- 


bourne, Australia,  there  was,  a  few  years 
ago,  and  probably  is  still,  a  ''city  organ- 
ist," who,  being  a  r^^arly  elected  or 
appointed  municipal  officer,  gave  weekly 
recitals  on  the  fine  organ  of  the  Melbourne 
town  hall.  These  recitals  were  well  at- 
tended, and  it  may  easily  be  believed  that 
they  contributed  not  only  to  the  pleasure, 
but  to  the  intelligence,  civic  pride,  and 
therefore  to  the  good  citizenship,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Melbourne.  The  Boston 
concerts  are  participated  in  by  such  musi- 
cians and  organists  as  Messrs.  B.  J.  Lang, 
G.  K  Whiting,  S.  B.  Whitney,  and  Arthur 
Foote,  all  men  of  National  reputation. 
The  churches  of  a  hundred  American 
towns  and  cities  might  well  co-operate  in 
following  the  example  thus  set  Why 
does  not  the  "  American  Guild  of  Organ- 
ists "  take  up  the  work  in  New  York? 


For  three  years  the  American  artist, 
Mr.  John  S.  Sargent,  has  been  an  Associ- 
ate of  the  London  Royal  Academy.  He 
has  now,  in  a  surprisingly  short  time,  been 
made  a  Member.  His  election  is  notable, 
not  only  because  of  his  nationality,  but  be- 
cause that  deservedly  popular  painter,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Williams  Leader,  had  been  gen- 
erally talked  of  as  the  new  Academician. 
Mr.  Sargent  deserves  his  new  distinction. 
As  has  been  well  said,  he  has  beaten  his 
master,  M.  Carolus-Duran,  on  his  own 
ground.  He  has  surpassed  Romney  in  a 
painter's  skill,  while  his  vivacity  is  hardly 
equaled  by  Millais.  Though  an  Ameri- 
can, Mr.  Sargent  has  passed  most  of  bis 
time  abroad.  He  was  educated  in  Italy. 
When  he  became  of  age,  he  went  to  Paris 
and  entered  the  studio  of  M.  Carolus- 
Duran,  and  for  years  afterward  lived  in 
France.  For  the  past  eleven  years  he 
has  lived  in  London.  He  has  frequently 
visited  the  United  States,  and  is  entirely 
American  in  spirit — indeed,  the  portraits 
of  no  painter  show  such  a  nervous,  subtle, 
energetic,  **  all-round  '*  character.  From 
the  time  when  he  astonished  France  by 
the  excellence  of  his  Carolus-Duran  por- 
trait to  these  latter  days,  when  the  exhibi- 
tion of  his  Carmencita  portrait  attracted 
international  interest,  Mr.  Sargent  has 
forged  steadily  ahead.  His  mural  paint- 
ing for  the  new  Boston  Public  Library  is 
of  great  merit,  and  is  appropriately  seen 
near  the  equally  remarkable  work  of  Mr. 
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£.  A.  Abbey,  who  has  been  an  Associate 
with  Mr.  Sargent.  Mr.  G.  H.  Boughton 
is  also  an  Associate,  and  has  been  so  since 
1879.  He  is  a  native  of  England,  but 
made  his  reputation  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Alfred  Parsons,  an  Englishman,  who  has 
just  been  elected  an  Associate,  has  done 
so  much  illustration  in  this  country  that 
he  has  become  peculiarly  identified  with 
our  artists.  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon,  however, 
elected  with  Mr.  Parsons,  is  an  American 
by  birth. 


President  Cleveland 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt,  at  this 
early  day,  to  anticipate  the  verdict  of 
history  on  the  administrations  of  President 
Cleveland ;  it  is  possible  only  to  charac- 
terize the  man  and  his  policy  as  they 
disclose  themselves  to  those  among  his 
contemporaries  who  wish  to  judge  him 
fairly  and  dispassionately.  The  Outlook 
has  often  differed  from  him  on  important 
questions,  and  has  criticised  him  freely, 
though  always  with  that  respect  which  is 
due  to  the  great  public  position  he  held ; 
The  Outlook  is  able,  therefore,  to  speak 
of  him  both  frankly  and  generously ;  to 
approve  and  condemn  without  reference 
to  party  prejudices. 

It  is  one  of  the  penalties  which  a  pub- 
lic man  pays  for  the  possession  of  a  reso- 
lute will  and  a  strong  personality  that  he 
should  be  hated  as  heartily  as  he  is  ad- 
mired and  loved ;  and  Mr.  Cleveland  has 
succeeded  in  awakening  antagonisms  as 
relentless  as  any  man  of  his  time  has 
encountered.  Much  of  this  fierce  ani- 
mosity has  been  greatly  to  his  credit; 
and  no  small  share  of  his  claim  upon 
the  confidence  of  those  who  have  admired 
him  has  been  due  to  the  enemies  he  has 
made. 

Mr.  Cleveland  is,  in  the  truest  sense,  a 
man  of  the  people,  without  special  op- 
portunities of  position,  means,  or  educa- 
tion ;  a  man  who  has  made  his  way  to 
the  front  without  brilliant  gifts  of  any 
kind,  simply  by  sheer  force  of  integrity, 
industry,  independence,  and  robust  good 
sense.  The  fact  that  so  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  explain  his  success  by 
calling  him  an  accident  is  the  best  evi- 
dence that  the  secret  of  that  success  lies 
in  the  man  and  not  in  his  conditions.    He 


stubbornly  refuses  to  be  explained  away, 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  who  have 
devoted  their  talents  to  this  ingenious 
effort  have  wasted  time  and  thought.  Mr. 
Cleveland  is  a  man  with  a  strong  sense  of 
reality  and  a  rudimentary  imagination; 
in  that  fact  lies  his  strergth  and  his 
weakness.  No  man  ever  came  to  great 
place  by  more  transparent  means — means 
so  obvious  that  many  of  his  critics  over- 
look them  in  the  endeavor  to  discover 
something  magical  or  accidental  in  his 
career.  He  has  twice  filled  the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  by  virtue  of 
the  same  qualities  which  give  men  in 
small  communities  weight,  influence,  and 
authority.  He  is  in  no  sense  a  man  of 
genius,  but  he  possesses  in  uncommon  de- 
gree and  unusual  harmony  certain  funda- 
mental quaUties  of  character  and  mind 
which,  in  their  combination,  have  made 
him  a  commanding  figure  for  almost  two 
decades.  In  an  epoch  of  political  bosses 
and  machines  he  has  twice  secured  the 
Presidency  in  the  face  of  the  bitter  antag- 
onism of  the  politicians  of  his  party.  He 
has  not  been  above  using  the  methods  of 
the  politician,  but  he  has  owed  nothing  to 
the  politicians,  and  he  has  never  concealed 
the  fact  His  career  has  conspicuously 
illustrated  the  fact  that  a  strong  man  can 
always  burst  the  bonds  of  selfish  and  ty- 
rannical organization  if  he  takes  the  brave 
and  independent  course,  and  that,  even  in 
a  State  which  is  ruled  alternately,  or 
possibly  in  combination,  by  a  Hill  and  a 
Piatt,  there  is  room  enoxigh  for  the  young 
man  who  goes  into  public  life  for  the 
public  good. 

Mr.  Cleveland  has  had  the  courage  which 
comes  from  a  clear  aim  to  serve  Sie  pub- 
lic and  from  a  robust  sense  of  moral  and 
political  realities.  He  has  great  direct- 
ness and  simplicity.  When  he  was  be- 
ginning to  be  a  National  figure,  a  gentle- 
man who  stood  very  near  him  was  asked 
in  what  lay  his  strength.  His  answer 
was  clear  and  decisive.  "  Mr.  Cleveland 
would  be  able,"  he  said,  "  to  decide  the 
question  of  the  ownership  of  all  the  rail- 
roads in  New  York,  if  it  were  submitted 
to  him,  as  simply  as  if  he  were  called 
upon  by  two  neighbors  in  the  coimtry  to 
settle  a  disputed  title  to  a  wood-pile. 
Vast  sums  of  money  and  the  presence  of 
hosts  of  eminent  counsel  to  argue  the 
matter  would  make  no  impression  on  his 
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imagination.  His  mind  would  go  straight 
to  the  main  point,  and  be  entirely  un- 
affected by  the  accidents  and  incidents  of 
the  property."  This  quality  of  simple 
directness  has  been  evident  in  his  ad- 
ministration of  affairs.  His  position  might 
be  wrong,  but  there  has  never  been  a 
moment's  doubt  about  it. 

And  this  quality,  in  connection  with  his 
courage,  has  made  him  a  real  force  in  the 
Government,  and  not  the  mere  head  of  a 
party  or  registrar  of  the  popular  will. 
His  integrity  has  never,  so  far  as  we 
know,  been  questioned :  nor  has  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  desire  to  serve  the  people. 
But  he  does  not  believe  in  the  "hired 
man "  view  of  the  Presidency ;  he  be- 
lieves that  the  real  servant  of  the  people 
is  he  who  has  no  fear  of  them  and 
who  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  plainly 
to  them  when  occasion  requires.  He  has 
set  a  fine  example  in  his  absolute  freedom 
from  that  demagoguery  which  is  the  bane 
of  public  life  in  a  democratic  community. 
He  has  never  fallen  into  the  vice  which 
corrupts  so  many  public  men — the  vice  of 
saying  flattering  things  to  the  people  and 
cynical  things  about  them.  He  has  paid 
the  American  people  the  compliment  of 
treating  them  like  a  self-respecting  people. 
Here  his  lack  of  imagination  serves  him 
well,  and  it  is  doubtless  true  that  he  does 
not  feel  the  temptations  which  beset  many 
men  of  more  sensitive  organization.  At  a 
time  when  there  was  a  fierce  outcry  against 
him,  and  strong  influence  was  brought 
to  bear  on  him  in  the  endeavor  to  per- 
suade him  to  change  his  policy,  a  gentle- 
man expressed  to  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet  a  fear  that  the  President 
would  break  down  under  the  strain.  The 
Secretary  smiled.  **  Don't  worry  about 
the  President,"  he  said;  "he  doesn't 
know  what  pressure  is." 

Such  a  man  will  leave  a  very  distinct 
impression  on  his  time,  and  his  blunders 
will  be  as  honest  and  transparent  as  his 
successes.  In  a  general  way  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's first  administration  was  more  suc- 
cessful than  his  second  administration, 
although  it  ought  to  be  added  that  during 
the  past  four  years  he  has  fallen  upon 
times  which  would  have  made  the  path 
of  any  chief  executive  diflicult  and  peril- 
ous. In  home  affairs  he  has  been  con- 
sistent from  the  start,  with  the  exception 
of  his  use  of  patronage.     He  struck  the 


note  of  tariff  reform  in  his  earliest 
speeches,  in  his  first  Presidential  mes- 
sage, and  he  forced  the  issue  definitely 
on  his  party  and  the  country  by  his  direct 
and  plain-spoken  message  of  December, 
1887.  No  word  from  the  White  House 
ever  carried  greater  consternation  into 
Congress  than  did  that  famous  communi- 
cation. The  Democratic  party  was  in  a 
fairly  comfortable  position,  and  there  was 
every  prospect  of  his  re-election  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  if  things  were  only  left  alone, 
and  the  old-time  double-dealing  and  eva- 
sion policy  permitted  to  go  op.  But  Mr. 
Cleveland  believed  that  because  the  party 
was  committed  to  a  definite  course  of 
action  it  was  morally  bound  to  adopt  that 
course  and  follow  it  to  the  end.  He 
forced  his  party  to  make  a  clear  and  clean 
issue;  he  went  to  the  country  on  that 
issue,  and  was  defeated. 

The  politicians  instantly  declared  that 
this  was  the  end  of  him.  But  they  were 
mistaken;  four  years  later  he  was  re- 
elected, and  his  firsland  foremost  thoxight 
was  to  give  tariff  reform  a  fair  trial.  A  bill 
was  prepared  which  may  have  been  unwise 
and  radical,  but  which  was  consistent; 
the  Democrats  in  Congress  were  afraid 
of  it;  they  compromised,  evaded,  and 
traded  until  the  tariff  measure  finally 
adopted  was  a  monstrous  hybrid  which 
meant  nothing  and  settled  nothing  except 
the  fate  of  the  party.  That  was  foregone 
from  the  moment  when  the  country  saw 
that  its  war  against  the  tariff  had  become  a 
sham  fight,  and  that  its  convictions  on  the 
matter  were  merchantable.  From  that 
hour  the  Democratic  party  ceased  to  stand 
for  either  principle  or  policy.  It  is  often 
said  that  Mr.  Cleveland  has  deserted  his 
party;  it  ought  to  be  said  that  his  pariy 
not  only  deserted  him,  but  its  historic 
platform  and  its  historic  principles.  In 
the  future  Mr.  Cleveland's  name  will  be 
associated  with  the  first  serious  endeavor 
to  change  the  tariff  policy  of  the  country 
from  protection  to  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only. 

In  his  earlier  speeches  and  messages 
the  reform  of  the  civil  service  was  urged 
with  great  earnestness,  and  the  declara- 
tion that  "  public  office  is  a  public  trust " 
became  a  phrase  of  inspiration  to  those 
who  hoped  for  the  substitution  of  an 
American  method  for  the  inherited  feudal 
tradition  of  a  distribution  of  spoils,  and  a 
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phrase  of  derision  among  the  machine 
politicians.  It  Rxed  also  a  standard  by 
which  Mr.  Cleveland  was  judged.  A  full 
account  of  his  course  in  dealing  with  this 
matter  will  be  found  in  another  column ; 
it  may  be  said,  in  brief,  that  while,  in 
violation  of  the  principle  he  laid  do^vn 
with  so  much  emph-^sis,  he  made  use  of 
patronage  to  support  and  strengthen  his 
position  at  a  time  when  he  stood  almost 
alone  in  his  endeavor  to  keep  the  cur- 
rency on  a  gold  basis,  he  has  done  far  more 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  substitute 
American  for  mediaeval  methods  in  the 
regulation  of  the  public  service ;  and  that, 
as  a  result  of  his  use  of  his  power  to  ex- 
tend the  operation  of  the  Civil  Service 
Law,  the  great  reform  is  practically  ac- 
complished. And  whatever  may  have 
been  his  incidental  violations  of  the  spirit 
of  the  reform,  the  substantial  gain  must 
always  stand  to  his  credit. 

The  Outlook  has  differed  often  and 
widely  from  Mr.  Cleveland's  financial 
policy,  and,  in  its  judgment,  he  has  failed 
to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  and  discern 
the  drift  of  the  most  enlightened  popular 
opinion.  With  his  determination  to  keep 
gold  and  silver  at  a  parity  The  Outlook 
was  in  full  accord ;  from  his  methods  it 
differed  strenuously.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  his  course  has  been  one  of 
consistent  monometallism ;  that  he  urged 
the  discontinuance  of  the  purchase  of 
silver  under  the  Sherman  Act  from  the 
start;  and  that  he  fought  openly  and 
frankly  on  behalf  of  gold  monometallism. 
The  fact  that  his  party  deserted  him  did 
not  affect  his  position  in  the  least ;  and  it 
will  be  remembered,  however  the  future 
may  judge  his  position,  that  he  sustained 
the  credit  of  the  Government  in  a  great 
crisis  with  courage  and  tenacity. 

In  foreign  affairs  Mr.  Cleveland  made, 
in  our  judgment,  two  serious  blunders, 
and  in  both  cases  he  was  probably  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  his  Secretary  of  State ; 
for  Mr.  Cleveland,  although  generally  not 
sensitive  to  the  influence  of  those  about 
him,  seems  at  times  to  yield  himself  wholly 
to  it.  Secretary  Gresham's  policy  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  affair  was  that  of  an 
idealist  who  did  not  discern  the  realities 
of  the  situation ;  otherwise  the  proposal 
to  restore  the  Queen  to  a  throne  which 
had  ceased  to  exist  would  never  have  been 
seriously  urged.    The  Venezuela  message, 


on  the  other  hand,  showed,  if  we  mistake 
nor,  the  influence  of  Secretary  Olney.  In 
temper  and  manner  it  was  an  example  of 
what  a  communication  from  one  Govern- 
ment to  another  should  not  be.  Fortu- 
nately, the  language  of  the  message  was 
interpreted,  in  Ihe .  light  of  the  generally 
moderate  spirit  of  the  President's  policy, 
and  what  promised  disaster  has  produced 
lasting  good.  For  out  of  the  discussion 
has  come,  not  only  the  settlement  of  the 
Venezuela  matter,  but  the  crowning 
achievement  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  entire 
Administration — the  Arbitration  Treaty. 
In  some  form  that  noble  agreement  to 
substitute  law  for  war  will  be  adopted ; 
and  the  credit  of  this  magnificent  advance 
movement  of  civilization  cannot  be  taken 
from  the  President  who  first  submitted  it 
to  the  Senate.  If  we  mistake  not,  it  will 
make  Mr.  Cleveland's  name  illustrious  in 
the  future,  which  will  know  how  to  estimate 
the  importance  of  the  achievement. 


Heroes  or  Valets? 

Schopenhauer  had  a  turn  for  maxims, 
and  while  his  observation  is  often  tinged 
with  bitterness,  it  frequently  bears  fruit  the 
acerbity  of  which  has  a  certain  tonic  quality. 
There  is  a  world  of  sound  sense  in  his  re- 
flection that  "the  utmost  a  weak  head  can 
get  out  of  experience  is  an  extra  readiness 
to  find  out  the  weaknesses  otother  people." 
The  critical  faculty  as  applied  to  others  is 
frequently  accepted  as  a  sign  of  superior 
discernment.  Most  men  are  too  ready  to 
assume  that  the  fault-finder  really  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about;  while,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  his  carping  criticism  o^'ien 
conceals  the  most  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  the  matter.  It  is  sometimes 
one's  duty  to  criticise,  and  to  criticise 
sharply ;  high  standards,  sound  methods, 
and  common  honesty  make  frankness  of 
speech  imperative.  But  this  kind  of  occa- 
sional criticism  is  a  very  different  matter 
from  the  chronic  habit  of  commenting  on 
the  weaknesses  and  failings  of  others  into 
which  too  many  people  fall.  This  detest- 
able habit  brings  its  own  penalty  with  it ; 
for  the  criticism  which  is  always  at  work 
loses  its  effectiveness,  and  the  man  or 
woman  who  gives  it  expression  ceases  to 
count  save  as  a  grumbler  and  cynic 
Morepver,  there  is  nothing  so  .wearisome 
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as  the  constant  questioning  of  people's 
motives  and  the  constant  condemnation  of 
their  acts.  A  little  criticism  of  this  kind  goes 
a  long  way ;  a  very  little  more  converts  the 
cynic  into  a  bore,  a  ro  e  than  which  there 
is  no  more  humiliating  known  among  men. 
iTiere  would  be  very  much  less  of  this 
kind  of  censoriousness  if,  instead  of  being 
accepted  as  evidence  of  keen  discernment, 
it  were  regarded  as  evidence  of  shallow 
perception.  For  shallow  perception  it 
generally  is,  and  the  man  or  woman  who 
is  always  seeing  the  weaknesses  of  others 
is  usually  an  egotist — one  who  cares  more 
for  himself  than  for  others,  and  whose 
moral  nearsightedness  prevents  him  from 
seeing  anything  more  of  the  sun  than  the 
spots  on  its  suiface.  "  It  is  said,"  writes 
Goethe,  *'  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his 
valet  That  is  only  because  a  hero  can 
be  recognized  only  by  a  hero.  The  valet 
will  probably  know  how  to  appreciate  his 
like — his  fellow- valet." 


Lenten  Thoughts 

Chrisfs  Last  Words — "Father, 
Forgive  Them" 

The  last  words  of  the  dying  are  always 
sacredly  treasured.  Sometimes  they  are 
but  accidental  utterances;  oftener  they 
represent  the  deepest  thought  of  the  soul. 
Even  when  the  historian  regards  them  as 
accidental,  the  poet  sees  in  them  a  deeper 
meaning.  Thus,  he  reads  in  Daniel 
Webster's  "I  still  live"  the  utterance 
of  a  disappointed  ambition ;  in  Goethe's 
"  More  light "  the  poet's  craving  for  the 
truth  of  life;  in  Lord  Byron's  •*!  must 
sleep  now  "  the  longing  for  rest  of  a  mor- 
bid and  fevered  soul.  In  the  last  words 
of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  the  Church  has 
rightly  seen  revealed  the  innermost  life  of 
the  Son  of  God.  Those  single  broken 
sentences  are  luminous.  As  one  looks 
into  the  deep,  lender  eyes  of  a  friend,  and 
in  them,  in  moments  of  revelation,  sees  a 
meaning  which  the  world  has  never  seen 
in  bis  more  public  and  formal  teaching, 
so  the  lover  of  Christ  sees  in  these  last 
words  the  spirit  of  an  infinite  love  and 
hope  revealing  itself.  It  is  to  these  sacred 
last  words  that  we  shall  ask  our  readers  to 
turn  their  thoughts  for  brief  meditations 
during  this  Lenten  season.     Does  it  seem 


to  any  one  almost  a  profanation  to  find 
meditations  on  such  a  theme  in  the 
midst  of  editorials  on  public  events, 
problems  of  social  life,  questions  of  war 
and  peace,  crimes  and  their  remedy,  in- 
dustry and  wages?  Let  him  remember 
amid  what  tumults  these  words  were 
spoken.  Not  in  a  cloister,  not  surrounded 
by  sympathetic  friends,  did  the  Lord  of 
humanity  speak  the  secret  of  his  soul; 
but  with  the  indifferent  guard,  the  taunt- 
ing priests,  the  bereaved  disciples,  the 
heartbroken  mother,  before  him,  and  the 
careless,  oblivious  city  close  at  hand. 

"  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do."  Commentators  have  some- 
times discussed  the  question  who  are 
included  in  this  petition.  We  cannot 
agree  with  Calvin,  who  says  that  "  It  is 
probable  that  Christ  did  not  pray  for  all 
indiscriminately,  but  only  for  the  wretched 
multitude,  who  were  carried  away  by  in- 
considerate zeal  and  not  by  premeditated 
wickedness."  Who  knows  what  he  is 
doing  when  he  violates  God's  law }  Did 
Caiaphas  know  that,  in  contriving  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ,  he  was  overturning 
the  Jewish  Temple  and  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  Christian  Church?  Did  Pilate 
kno\v  that,  in  putting  Christ  to  death,  he 
was  instrumental,  in  the  Father's  hands, 
in  inspiring  an  enthusiasm  of  life  which 
would  outlast  the  Roman  Empire?  No 
one  ever  knows  what  evil  may  grow  out 
of  his  sin.  No  one  ever  knows  what  mir- 
acle of  grace  God  may  compel  it  to  serve. 
David  did  not  know  what  fires  of  rebellion 
he  was  lighting  to  desolate  his  kingdom 
when  he  yielded  to  his  sensual  passion ; 
nor  Solomon  what  death  he  invited  into 
his  kingdom  with  his  harem  of  heathen 
wives;  nor  Judas  Iscariot  what  infamy 
he  was  bringing  on  himself  by  his  act  of 
treason.  No  one  ever  knows  what  he  is 
doing :  neither  what  immeasurable  har- 
vest of  wheat  may  grow  out  of  a  single 
seed  of  love,  nor  what  immeasurable  har- 
vest of  tares  may  grow  out  of  a  single  seed 
of  selfishness.  Christ's  prayer  was  for 
the  soldiers  who  nailed  him  to  the  cross, 
and  for  the  careless,  gaping  multitude ; 
but  not  less  for  the  cowardly  Pilate,  the 
malignant  Caiaphas,  the  treacherous  Ju- 
das ;  yes  I  and  for  all  cowardly,  malig- 
nant, and  treacherous  souls  in  all  time. 
Every  penitent  may  plead  this  intercessory . 
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prayer  as  though  it  were  uttered  for  him 
alone. 


Infidelity  and  Geography 

The  following  remarkable  correspond- 
ence is  a  suggestive  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  the  Bible  which  is  just  now, 
we  are  glad  to  say,  being  so  vigorously 
carried  on  in  the  pulpits  and  newspapers 
of  the  country.  The  letters,  of  which  we 
have  read  the  originals,  are  genuine,  and 
were  recently  addressed  by  a  white  teacher 
of  white  children  in  a  Southern  State  to  a 
well-known  firm  of  educational  publishers 
in  Boston.  The  italics  are  ours. 
I. 

January  — ,  1897. 

Messrs. ; 

Dear  Sire— Will  yoa  kindly  lend  me  a  helping 
hand  ?  Some  of  the  patrons  of  my  school  sdll 
believe  in  the  old  theory  that  the  earth  is  flat  and 
does  not  revolve  arouna  the  sun  and  on  its  axis. 
They  teach  their  children  this,which  makss  it  a f most 
an  impossibility  to  instruct  them  in  geography. 
They  have  now  challenged  me  to  debate  it.  They 
propose  to  argue  their  side  of  the  question  from 
a  Bible  point  of  view.  Will  you  please  give  my 
letter  to  some  Professor  in  Boston  who  is  able 
to  give  me  the  best  proofs  of  the  earth's  rotundity 
and  rotation  ?  Should  you  fail  in  this,  please  in- 
form me  where  I  can  gtt  the  best  printed  matter 
on  the  subject.  Yours  sincerely. 


II. 

January  — ,  1897. 
Mr. • 

Dear  Sir— Your  kind  letter  of  the  23d  inst. 
just  received.  In  reply,  I  beg  leave  to  extend  to  you 
my  sincere  thanks.  In  your  reply  to  my  request 
you  say  you  thought  I  was  attempting  to  perpe- 
trate a  huge  joke  on  you.  Indeed,  that  is  just 
what  I  thought  you  would  accuse  me  of.  Why, 
I  actually  accused  tbem  of  the  same  thing  when 
they  asked  me  to  debate  the  question.  But  I 
soon  believed  that  they  were  sincere  in  their 
belief  when  one  gentleman  called  me  an  infidel. 
But  I  was  more  surprised  when  they  informed  me 
that  they  had  secured  a  preacher  to  oppose  me. 
I  thought  a  preacher  ought  to  have  enough  intel- 
ligence to  discard  those  antediluvian  theories. 
You  inform  me  that  you  have  sent 's  Geog- 
raphy to  me.  If  you  will  send  me  the  price  of 
the  book,  I  will  inclose  the  amount,  and  pay  you 
for  the  trouble  I  have  given  you.  ... 

Awaiting  an  opportunity  to  return  your  kind- 
ness, I  am  Yours  sincerely, 


III. 


Mr. 


February  — ,  1897. 


Dear  Sir — Your  very  kind  letter  of  6th  inst., 

also  Profestor 's  book,  received.     In  reply  I 

beg  to  give  you  very  many  thanks.  ...  To  make 


my  opponents  believe  that  Joshua  used  a  figuim- 
tive  expression  in  speaking  of  the  sun  is  going  to 
be  almost  an  impossibility.  One  of  my  critics, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  a  preacher,  says  there  are  oo 
figurative  expressions  in  the  Bible.  .  .  .  There 
are  a  great  many  here  who  would  sooner  believe 
that  the  solar  STStem  revolves  about  a  minister's 
head  than  that  it  revolves  about  a  common  center 
of  gravity.  .  .  ^Why,  some  believe  it  impossible 
to  travel  aroui^p  the  world  without  crossing  the 
poles ;  for  which  reason  they  declare  that  no  man 
ever  did  it.  They  claim  that  God  never  intended 
man  to  know  the  shape  of  the  earth,  or  the  rea- 
son why  we  have  day  and  night,  and  a  change  of 
seasons.  From  what  I  have  said  you  can  guess 
the  task  I  have  before  me.  The  debate  is  set 
for  March  — .  Thanking  you  again  for  your 
kindness.  I  am  Yours  truly, 


These  letters  vividly  illustrate  the  danger 
against  which  Paul  warned  the  Church  in 
the  saying,  "The  letter  killeth"— the  dao- 
ger  of  ascribing  to  the  Bible  an  authority 
which  it  does  not  claim  for  itself.  Here 
is  a  teacher  who  is  estopped  from  teach- 
ing his  pupils  the  rudimentary  principles 
of  geography  because  their  parents  be- 
lieve that  to  teach  geography  is  to  teach 
infidelity.  But,  asctibing  to  the  Bible  the 
authority  which  they  insist  upon,  their 
position  is  honest  and  logical.  If  fidelity 
to  God  and  to  Jesus  Christ  demands  that 
we  accept  the  Bible  as  verbally  inspired, 
and  therefore  literally  correct  in  all  its 
statements  concerning  matters  of  histoiy, 
chronology,  astronomy,  biology,  and  eth- 
nology, then  to  be  a  geographer  is  to  be 
an  infidel.  We  do  not  see  how  those 
whose  faith  in  God  is  based  on  the  doc- 
trine of  verbal  or  plenary  inspiration  can 
take  any  other'position.  For  ourselves,  we 
rejoice  that  our  faith  in  Him  as  the  su- 
preme power  in  the  universe,  and  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  manifestation  on  earth  of  a 
God-given  life,  is  not  foimded  on  such  a 
tottering  foundation.  The  Bible  is  not  a 
scientific  treatise ;  it  was  not  inspired  by 
God  to  teach  us  the  truths  of  geology,  as- 
tronomy, and  zoology ;  it  was  given  by  Him 
that  we  might  obtain  from  it  for  ourselves 
the  laws,  moral,  political,  ethical,  social, 
and  divine,  that  govern  our  relations  with 
Him  and  with  our  fellow-men.  Is  it  not 
pitiful  that,  ^ith  the  superstitious  notion 
that  they  are  defending  God's  truth,  Chris- 
tian ministers  and  teachers  and  parents 
should  be  insidiously  undermintng  it! 
The  mother  who  teaches  her  child  that 
the  validity  of  the  Bible  and  the  truth  of 
Christianity  depend  on  )>elieving  that  the 
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world  is  flat  is  really  preparing  her  child  to 
bean  infidel.  For  when  the  child  grows  up 
and  finds  that  the  world  is  not  flat — when 
he  starts  out  and  goes  around  the  world — 
when  he  studies  the  heavenly  bodies  with 
a  telescope  and  finds  that  the  astronomers 
are  right  and  his  mother  was  wrong — his 
impulse  is,  together  with  her  superstitions 
about  the  stars,  to  reject  her  Bible,  her 
Christian  doctrines,  and  her  God. 

No ;  the  teacher  who  believes  that  God 
is  in  his  revolving  world,  that  the  Bible 
may  be  read  in  the  light  of  reason,  that 
all  the  truth  of  nature  and  science  is 
God's  truth,  that  to  be  a  Christian  is  to 
follow  Jesus,  not  to  entertain  opinions 
about  him,  is  the  loyal  one ;  the  infidel  is 
he  who  asserts  that  if  the  earth  is  not  fiat, 
if  it  was  not  created  in  a  week,  if  man 
has  lived  upon  it  more  than  six  thousand 
years,  if  Moses  did  not  write  the  Penta- 
teuch, if  the  great  fish  did  not  swallow 
Jonah,  then  God  has  lied  and  Christianity 
is  a  delusion. 


The  Spectator 

Fortunate  is  the  writer  whose  books  lie 
open  on  desks  and  tables  in  college  dorroi. 
tories ;  for  he  who  has  the  hearts  of  the  un- 
dergraduates of  to-day  will  to-morrow  be  the 
teacher  of  the  men  and  women  with  whom 
will  rest  the  settlement  of  questions  of  literary 
rank  and  value  !  To  speak  to  the  generous 
imagination  of  youth  is  the  highest  good  for. 
tune  which  can  befall  the  man  who  has  some- 
thing to  say  and  wishes  to  say  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  most  productive.  As  a 
rule,  the  writers  who  bring  fresh  thought  and 
form  to  their  work  must  be  content  to  find 
listeners  mainly  among  younger  readers; 
older  readers,  as  a  rule,  will  be  either  indif- 
ferent or  hostile ;  their  tastes  are  formed, 
their  horizon  lines  fixed.  It  was  chiefiy  to 
young  men  that  Carlyle  and  Emerson  spoke 
at  the  start;  and  it  is  to  young  men  and 
women  that  the  original  writer  of  the  future 
must  first  make  his  appeal.  For  several 
decades  the  elect  youth  in  the  colleges 
were  reading  Emerson;  and  Concord  was 
a  Mecca  to  many  an  aspiring  boy.  That 
voice,  so  vibrant  with  the  music  which  vital, 
harmonious  thought  lends  to  speech,  was 
heard  also  in  the  older  seats  of  learning  be- 
yond the  seas.  **  And  besides  these  voices," 
writes  Matthew  Arnold,  **  there  caune  to  us  in 
that  old  Oxford  time  a  voice  also  from  this  side 
the  Atlantic — a  clear  and  pure  voice,  which  for 


my  ear,  at  any  rate,  brought  a  strain  as  new, 
and  moving,  and  unforgetable  as  the  strain 
of  Newman  or  Carlyle  or  Goethe.  ...  He 
was  your  Newman,  your  man  of  soul  and 
genius  visible  to  you  in  the  flesh,  speaking 
to  your  bodily  ears,  a  present  object  for  your 
heart  and  imagination.  That  is  surely  the  most 
potent  of  all  influences!  nothing  can  come 
up  to  it.  To  us  at  Oxford  Emerson  was  but 
a  voice  speaking  from  three  thousand  miles 
away.  But  so  well  he  spoke  that  from  that 
time  forth  Boston  Bay  and  Concord  were 
names  invested  to  my  ear  with  a  sentiment 
akin  to  that  which  invests  for  me  the  names 
of  Oxford  and  Wiemar." 


iV/ 


There  seemed  to  be  a  natural  affinity  be- 
tween Emerson  and  young  men ;  he  spoke 
to  them  in  a  tone  which  reached  and  awak- 
ened them,  and  they  turned  to  him  because 
he  saw  life  from  their  standpoint.  Few  older 
men  understand  the  immense  force  of  ideal- 
ism  in  the  nature  of  generous  young  men ; 
nor  how  it  colors  and  shapes  the  future  in 
their  eyes.  The  college  T)oy,  if  he  have  im- 
agination, is  full  of  poetry.  He  has  dreams 
;»nd  visions  of  which  he  does  not  talk,  but 
vf  nich  fill  a  great  place  in  his  inward  life. 
Now,  to  most  mature  men  these  dreams  of 
youth  are  the  mere  eflfervescencc  of  the 
springtime  of  the  imagination ;  they  are  very 
pretty,  but  they  have  no  reality.  This  kind 
of  skepticism  makes  it  impossible  for  a  young 
man  to  speak  his  thought  freely ;  it  chills  him 
and  drives  him  on  the  bare  facts  of  life. 
More  and  worse  than  this  chilling  of  the 
atmosphere  is  the  withering  of  generous 
aspiration  which  the  hard-headed  man  of 
affairs  is  apt  to  effect  in  the  experience  of 
the  younger  man  over  whom  he  has  influence. 
There  is  a  cool,  slightly  cynical  wisdom  of 
experience  which  some  older  men  affect 
which  is  specially  destructive  of  the  fine  aspi- 
rations of  ardent  but  ignorant  young  men, 
because  it  seems  to  be  based  on  a  wide 
and  dispassionate  knowledge.  There  is 
something  impressive  to  unguarded  youth  in 
that  air  of  woridly  wisdom  with  which  older 
men  often  comment  with  easy  tolerance  on 
the  shams  and  vices  of  society,  and  on  the 
inevitable  disappointments  of  life.  This 
placid  philosophy  seems  to  exhale  an  enor- 
mous knowledge  of  things,  and  the  confiding 
youth  who  hears  it  does  not  know  how  cheap 
and  shallow  it  really  is.  The  average  man- 
of-the-world  knows  some  things  wdl ;  but 
they  are  very  small  and  unimportant  things. 
He  knows  the  outside  of  many  things ;  he 
knows  the  inside  of  nothing.  So  far  as  real 
knowledge  of  life  is  concerned,  the  callow 
youth  to  whom  he  confides  his  prudential 
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voice.  There  was  in  his  manner  a  rare  com- 
bination of  sweetness,  hospitality,  and  au- 
thority ;  there  was  in  his  voice  a  quality  still 
more  rare.  The  Spectator  will  never  forget 
his  reading  of  Wordsworth;  it  seemed  to 
the  listeners  as  if  Wordsworth^s  poetry  had 
suddenly  opened  on  all  sides  to  them.  From 
that  moment  the  Spectator  knew  and  loved 
the  Lake  poet  The  quality  of  Emerson's 
reading  was  its  musical  intelligence ;  the  se- 
cret of  his  method  is  revealed  in  his  striking 
remark  diat  in  Shakespeare's  blank  verse 
"the  thought  determines  the  tune."  He 
read  so  as  to  bring  out  every  shade  of 
thought,  every  delicate  turn  of  expression. 
Of  course  it  was  the  highest  art.  It  is  com- 
monly thought  that  where  tricks  and  de- 
vices are  obvious  in  the  reader  one  is  in  the 
presence  of  art,  but  that  when  one  is  con- 
scious only  of  an  exquisite  effect  without  any 
suggestion  of  methods  one  is  in  the  presence 
of  nature.  To  those  who  know,  it  is  hardlv 
necessary  to  say  that  the  effacvment  of  all 
trace  of  effort  and  the  appearance  of  entire 
simplicity  is  always  art  and  nothing  but  art ; 
for  art  is  not  nature  antagonized,  but  nature 
fulfilled.  Emerson  was  a  reader  and  speaker 
of  the  finest  quality ;  he  had  worked  through 
a  rich  culture  to  a  true  simplicity ;  he  had 
trained  himself  thoroughly.  He  delighted  in 
good  reading,  and  more  than  one  Concord 
boy  owed  to  Emerson  his  skill  in  the  use  of 
the  voice  as  the  most  sensitive  and  flexible 
instrument  of  the  mind.  In  this,  as  in  every- 
thing, Emerson  stood  for  the  ultimate  perfec- 
tion of  man,  not  for  his  crude  utterance, 
however  honest.  In  this,  as  in  everything, 
he  was,  or  strove  to  be,  an  artist  in  the  deep- 
est sense  of  a  much  misunderstood  word. 


The  Vacation  Fund 

There  are  two  directions  in  which  the  Va- 
cation Fund  does  good.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  are  the  young  women  who  get  rest  and 
invigoration  in  the  country,  and  the  inspira- 
tion that  comes  from  human  sympathy  and 
interest :  on  the  other  are  the  contributors  to 
the  Fund  and  the  workers  for  it.  In  this 
latter  group  stands  The  Oudook.  This  week 
we  have  a  peculiar  occasion  for  expressing 
our  gratitude  for  the  benefits  we  have  received 
from  the  work  of  the  Vacation  Fund.  It  has 
shown  us  what  generosity,  self-sacrifice,  sym- 
pathy, and  high  ideals  there  are  in  an  age 
which  is  often  thought  to  l)c  specially  char- 
acteriied  by  self-seeking  and  materialism.  It 
is  a  refreshing  and  uplifting  experience  to 
learn  that  men  are  nobler,  better,  tenderer,  and 
more  genuine  than  they  are  painted — than  even 


they  paint  themselves ;  and  this  is  what  we  are 
daily  learning  from  the  work  of  the  Vacation 
Fund.  The  occasion  that  especially  empha- 
sizes this  phase  of  the  work  in  our  minds  this 
week  is  the  noble  gift  of  $5,000,  which  has 
come  to  the  Fund  as  recorded  below.  The 
donor  is  a  gentleman  whose  name  we  do  not 
know.  He  has  visited  the  office  of  The 
Outlook  before,  and  in  these  previous  visits 
has  left  very  handsome  gifts  of  money  to  the 
work.  In  every  case  he  has  given  the  money 
in  bank-bills,  so  that  his  identity  might  not  be 
traced,  even  if  The  Outlook  were  so  small  in 
spirit  as  not  heartily  to  desire  to  honor  his 
wish  to  remain  unknown.  Such  modest  gen- 
erosity gives  The  Oudook  a  new  zest  for  the 
work  which  it  has  undertaken,  and  a  new  de- 
termination to  co-operate,  as  far  as  it  may  be 
able,  with  the  spirit  of  human  brotherhood 
which  all  the  contributors  to  this  Fund,  both 
small  and  great,  have  manifested. 

The  large  increase  in  the  available  working 
capital  of  the  Vacation  Society  will  enable 
it  to  carry  out  some  much-needed  work  which 
has  thus  far  been  unaccomplished  simply 
for  lack  of  money.  Instead  of  lessening  the 
need  for  further  and  wider  support  of  this 
work  on  the  part  of  our  readers,  the  growth 
of  the  Fund  only  increases  such  need.  As 
the  vacation  work  enlarges  and  devek>ps,  its 
needs  grow  with  It.  The  Vacation  Society 
now  has  four  Vacation  Houses  at  its  com- 
mand— three  of  them  for  summer  use,  and 
one  in  the  Adirondacks  to  be  open  all  the  year 
through.  I  n  addition  to  this,  the  services  of  a 
physician  and  a  trained  nurse  in  New  York 
City  have  been  engaged.  We  wish  we  might 
tell  our  readers  the  many  experiences  and  in- 
cidents which  convince  us  that  this  vacation 
work  is  one  of  the  most  uplifting  and  helpful 
in  which  they  can  take  part 
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admioistration  will,  therefore,  very  largely 
depend  upon  the  skill  with  which  he  selects 
the  heads  of  these  various  Depaitments. 
The  misfortunes  which  overtook  General 
Grant's  second  administration  were  due 
to  his  failure  in  this  respect.  Such  se- 
lection of  wise  counselors  requires  a  wide 
experience  of  public  men,  skill  in  reading 
character,  practical  judgment  in  measur- 
ing opposing  political  forces,  and  strength 
of  will  to  resist  demands,  acquiescence  in 
which  would  lead  to  perilous  results. 
These  qualities  President  McKinley  seems 
to  have  manifested  in  the  selection  of  his 

Cabinet  officers  so 

far  as  that  selection 
is  known  at  the  time 
of  the  writing  of 
this  article ;  for  it 
is  necessarily  writ- 
ten before  any 
official  announce- 
ments of  Cabinet 
appointments  have 
been  made — while, 
indeed,  Mr.  McKin- 
ley is  still  a  pri- 
vate citizen  without 
the  official  power 
to  make  appoint- 
ments. We  are, 
therefore,  depend- 
ent for  our  knowl- 
edge of  his  prob- 
able Cabinet  on 
apparently  well-au- 
thenticated reports 
of  the  names  of 
those  whom  he  has 
invited  and  who 
have  accepted  his 
invitation. 

But  he  is  him- 
self— that  much,  y:t  think,  is  already 
tolerably  clear — likely  to  be  the  real  Presi- 
dent, with  both  the  will  and  the  ability 
to  shape  the  policy  of  the  country  so  far 
as  it  can  be  shaped  by  the  Kxecutive. 
His  biography  has  so  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  The  Outlook,*  and  is,  indeed,  so 
familiar  to  our  readers  from  many  sDurces, 
that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  it  here.  He 
is  believed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  General 
Arbitration  Treaty,  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  is  in  favor  of  a  conser\'ative  and  pa- 
cific foreign  policy.    He  is  in  principle,  if 


(;arrft  a.  iioiURf 
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we  read  his  record  aright,  a  bimetallist, 
as  most  of  his  predecessors,  if  not  of  his 
CDntemporaries,  in  Republican  leadership 
have  been,  but  he  is  even  more  strenuously 
opposed  to  free -silver  coinage  than  he  is 
to  a  worldwide  gold  basis,  because  he 
believes  that  the  form*er  would  give  the 
country  silver  monometallism  and  set  it 
financially  apart  from  the  other  commercial 
nations.  He  his  shown  himself  to  be  a 
consistent  believer  in  the  principle  of 
Civil  Service  Reform  ;  and  though  ideal- 
ists will  certainly  be  disappointed,  as  they 
always  have  been  in  the  practicil  admin- 
istration of  govern- 
ment under  succes- 
sive Presidents,  it 
is  quite  as  cer.ain 
that  the  spoilsmen 
willbemorebitterly 
disappointed.  We 
are  greatly  mis- 
taken if  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley lakes  any 
backward  steps  or 
undoes  the  reform 
already  accom- 
plished by  his  pre- 
decessors in  office. 
His  name  is  indis- 
s3lubly  connected 
with  a  principle  in 
tariff  legislation 
with  which  The 
Outlook  cannot 
agree  —  a  pcrmv 
ncnt,  high  protect- 
ive tariff  framed  for 
the  ver}*  purpose  of 
securing  industrial 
isolation.  For  the 
incorporation  of 
this  principle  in  leg- 
islation and  for  its  vigorous  enforcement 
in  administration  we  must  expect  that 
he  will  exert  all  the  force  of  a  conscien- 
tious nature.  Nevertheless  we  are  in- 
clined to  the  opinion,  from  the  character 
of  the  men  whom  he  has  called  about 
him,  that  the  incoming  .Administration  will 
favor  rather  a  moderate  than  a  high  pro- 
tection a  tariff  adju!>ted  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  re\'enue  adequate 
to  meet  the  present  and  prospecti\T  ex- 
penditures of  the  Go\-emment  on  the 
theory  that  such  a  tariff  will  furnish  all 
the  protection  which  American  manufac- 
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(Probabljr)  Secretary  of  the  Nary 

money  to  the  banks.  We  are  in  favor  of 
a  policy  which  shall  lead  forward  to  a 
time  when  all  currency,  whether  coin  or 
paper,  shall  be  issued  exclusively  by  the 
Government.  None  the  less  we  congrat- 
ulate the  country,  and  every  citizen  in 
the  country,  on  the  appointment  of 
Lyman  J.  Gage  ?s  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. He  is  a  banker,  not  a  politician. 
He  is  an  independent  Republican  who 
cares  more  for  the  triumph  of  principles 
than  he  does  for  the  triumph  of  a  party 
organization.  He  is  an  inveterate  and 
aggressive  foe  of  spoilsmen.  He  has 
made  a  life  study  of  banking,  and  is 
counted  by  experts  as  one  of  the  ablest 
financiers  in  the  country.  He  is  a  West- 
em  man,  and  understands  the  nature  and 
extent  of  agrictiltural  distress  in  the 
West,  and  the  necessity  of  recognizing 
that  distress  in  financial  legislation.  He 
has  shown  by  his  past  career  his  public 
spirit,  hb  enterprise,  his  broad  sympa- 
thies. He  is  certain  to  propose  and  to 
use  all  the  legitimate  influence  of  his 
department  to  promote  some  clear,  defl- 
nite,  intelligible  financial  plan.  This  is 
what  the  country  wants.  It  would  be 
better  to  try  a  mistaken  experiment  and 


IHE    HON.    Rl'^Stl.L   A.    AU.ER,   OF    MRHlCiAN 
Secretary  of  War 

prove  the  mistake  by  actual  experience 
than  to  carry  on  a  no-policy  by  a  compro- 
mise of  inconsistent  and  antagonistic 
schemes,  keeping  the  industrial  world  in 
perpetual  uncertainty.  From  this  worst 
of  all  results  we  may  be  sure  Mr.  Gage 
will  preserve  the  country,  if  a  Republican 
Congress  will  follow  his  leadership. 

Biographical  deuils  about  Mr.  Gage 
have  been  so  recently  given  in  The 
Outlook'  that  we  need  not  restate  them 
here.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic events  in  his  career  is  his  course 
of  action  at  the  time  of  the  execution 
of  the  Anarchists  some  ten  years  ago, 
when  the  radical  labor  element  was  on 
the  verge  of  fresh  riots.  At  this  time, 
when  other  men  of  his  class  %i-ere  propos- 
ing to  call  in  the  strong  arm  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  suppress  threatened 
disorder,  and  when  to  shake  hands  with 
an  Anarchist,  or  e\'en  a  labor  leader,  was 
to  imperil  one*s  social  standing,  Mr.  Gage 
invited  to  a  conference  representative 
men  of  the  various  labor  and  radical  or- 
ganizations in  conjunction  with  promi- 
nent capitalists,  in  the  faith  that  a  friendly 
discussion  of  the  existing  conditions,  and 
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ward  in  policy  in  international  affairs 
against  political  or  popular  opposition, 
we  may  rest  reasonably  secure  that  he  will 
not  readily  yield  to  those  brief  passions 
which  sometimes  actuate  democracy,  which 
if  unrestrained  would  lead  to  war. 

New  England,  it  is  reasonably  hoped, 
is  to  be  represented  in  the  Cabinet  by  the 
Hon.  John  D.  Long  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  Mr.  Long  was  born  in  Maine  in 
1838,  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1857, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861. 
He  entered  public  life  as  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  January,  1875,  where  an  extraor- 
dinary honor  for  a  young  man  on  his 
first  appearance  in  the  legislative  hall 
was  conferred  upon  him,  as  he  was  at 
once  chosen  Speaker,  a  position  which  he 
held  for  three  years.  In  1878  he  was 
elected  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  in  three 
successive  years— 1879,  1880,  1881— 
Governor.  He  subsequently  represented 
his  district  in  the  forty-eighth,  forty-ninth, 
and  fiftieth  sessions  of  Congress,  and  was 
earnestly,  though  unsuccessfully,  pressed 
for  the  office  of  Senator  by  the  best  politi- 
cal elements  in  the  Bay  State.  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Long  represents  the  very  best  sen- 
timent of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  has 
long  been  felt  by 
many  Americans, 
and  indeed  by  some 
very  friendly  critics 
abroad,  that  it  is 
not  the  tendency  of 
American  democ- 
racy to  call  into 
public  office  men  of 
ripe  culture.  The 
••  scholar  in  poli- 
tics" is  more  rare 
with  us  than  in  Eng- 
land, perhaps  more 
rare  now  than  form- 
erly. Where  should 
we  look  in  our  po- 
litical life  to  match 
such  scholars  in  the 
realm  of  history, 
literature,  and  phi- 
losophy as  Mr.  John 
Morley,  Mr.  James 
Bryce,and  Mr.  A.  J. 
Baifour,  not  to  men- 
tion    EHsraeli    and 


THE    HON.    JONFFH    MKENN\ 
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Gladstone  ?  Mr.  Long  is  in  this  respect  a 
not  unworthy  representative  of  a  State 
which  in  the  anti-slavery  epoch  was  rep- 
resented by  Charles  Sumner.  He  is  de- 
servedly popular  among  men  of  all  parties, 
and  has  earned  his  popularity  by  no  truck- 
ling to  public  prejudice,  by  no  tricks  or 
devices,  and  by  no  use  of  the  machine, 
but  by  his  clear  convictions,  his  intel- 
lectual abilities,  his  culture,  and  his 
universal  courtesy.  He  is  also  a  man  of 
affairs,  with  the  ability  to  get  things  done, 
but  by  that  kind  of  genial  impulse  which 
awakens  in  men  a  desire  to  do  rather  than 
by  that  aggressive  forcefulness  which  co- 
erces them.  What  acquaintance  be  pos- 
sesses with  naval  affairs  we  do  not  know, 
but  acquaintance  with  naval  affairs  does 
not  seem,  from  historical  precedents,  either 
in  this  country  or  in  Great  Britain,  to  be 
required  in  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Judge  Joseph  McKenna  will  represent 
the  State  of  California  in  the  Cabinet, 
as  Attorney-General  or  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  He  is  a  stanch  Republican  ;  in 
economics  a  strong  protectionist  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  which  presented  the  McKinley 
Tariff  to  the  House.  In  spirit  he  is  de- 
scribed aseminentiy 
judicial,  and  be  is 
now  a  judge  of  the 
United  SUtes  Cir- 
cuit He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church 
and  an  attendant  at 
St  Mary's  Cathe- 
dral, San  Francisco. 
If  it  is  true  that 
certain  ultra- Prot- 
estants have  made 
a  protest  against 
this  appointment, 
Mr.McKinley'sdis. 
regard  of  this  pro- 
test is  as  honorable 
to  him  as  the  protest 
is  discreditable  to 
those  who  would 
ostracize  an  Ameri- 
can citisen  because 
of  his  religious  con- 
victions. 

General  Russell 
A.  Alger,  who  is 
reported     as     the 
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CHAPTER   VIII. — THE    FREE-TRADE 
STRUGGLE 

ON  the  twenty-third  of  July,  1845, 
Mr.Gladstone  wrote  to  a  very  dear 
and  intimate  friend  of  his  a  letter, 
some  passages  of  which  have  a  distinct 
historical  interest  "  Ireland,"  says  Mr. 
Gladstone,  "is  likely  to  find  this  coun- 
try and  Parliament  so  much  employ- 
ment for  years  to 
come  that  I  feel 
rather  oppressively 
an  obligation  to  try 
and  see  with  my 
own  eyes  instead  of 
using  those  of  other 
people,  according 
to  the  limited  meas- 
ure of  my  means. 
Now,  your  com- 
pany would  be  so 
very  valuable,  as 
weU  as  agreeable, 
to  me,  that  I  am 
desirous  to  know 
whether  you  are  at 
all  inclined  to  en- 
tertain the  idea  of 
devoting  the  month 
of  September,  after 
the  meeting  in 
Edinburgh,  to  a 
working  tour  in 
Ireland  with  me — 
eschewing  all  gran- 
deur and  taking 
little  account  even 
of  scenery,  com- 
pared with  the  purpose  of  looking  from 
close  quarters  at  the  institutions  for  the 
religion  and  education  of  the  country  and 
at  the  character  of  the  people.  It  seems 
ridiculous  to  talk  of  supplying  the  defects 
of  second-hand  information  by  so  short  a 
trip ;  but  though  a  longer  time  would  be 
much  better,  yet  even  a  very  contracted 
one  does  much  when  it  is  added  to  an 
habitual  though  indirect  knowledge.*' 
1  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  suggested  trip 
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never  came  off.  I  wish  it  had  come  off.  I 
wish  Mr.  Gladstone  could  then  have  gone 
to  Ireland  and  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  landlords.  It  was  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  famine  which  forced  Peel's  hand 
and  compelled  him  to  allow  foreign  com  to 
come  freely  into  Ireland.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
if  he  had  then  gone  to  Ireland,  would  have 
seen  with  his  own 
e}'es,  even  in  the 
course  of  a  month's 
tour — would  have 
seen  it  though  he 
had  never  asked 
a  question  by  the 
way — that  the  Irish 
cottier  tenant  was 
being  utterly 
crushed  by  the 
rack-rent  system. 
The  Irish  cottier 
tenant,  John  Stuart 
Mill  said,  was  about 
the  only  man  in  the 
world  he  knew  of 
who.  could  neither 
benefit  by  his  in- 
dustry nor  suffer  by 
his  improvidence. 
If  he  was  indus- 
trious and  raised 
the  value  of  his 
tenancy,  his  land- 
lord came  down 
upon  him  for  an 
increased  rent ;  and 
if  he  was  improvi- 
dent, the  worst  that  could  happen  to  him 
was  to  go  into  the  workhouse  or  else  to 
starve,  cither  of  which  might  well  happen 
to  him  in  any  case.  Mr.  (iladstone's  Irish 
land  legislation  nearly  thirty  years  later  on 
would  have  been  in  all  probability  much 
more  effective,  and  would  have  stood  much 
less  in  need  of  expansion  and  emenda- 
tion, if  he  had  visited  Ireland  in  1845, 
and  seen  her  condition  with  hisoun  keen, 
obser\'ant  e)*es.  But  the  visit  did  not 
come  off,  and    it  >%-as  not  until  a  great: 
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years  does  nothing  against  it."  I  am 
not  quoting  this  letter  either  for  its  politi- 
cal or  its  theological  interest.  The  Irish 
Church  question  has  been  settled  long 
ago,  and  settled  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  No 
man  in  his  senses  would  now  think  of 
looking  for  the  State  endowment  of  a 
Church  in  a  country  the  vast  majority  of 
whose  inhabitants  conscientiously  refuse 
to  enter  that  Church's  doors.  But  it  is 
a  common  charge  made  against  Mr.  Glad- 
stone by  his  political  opponents  that  his 


CHAPTER  IX.— THE  FREE-TRADE  STRUGGLE 
— MEMBER    FOR   OXFORD 

I  need  not  go  over  again  here  the  old 
familiar  story  of  the  struggle  against  the 
corn  laws  and  in  favor  of  free  trade. 
The  Anti-Corn  Law  League  had  become 
a  popular  power  in  England.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  able  to  command  but  a  very 
poor  support  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  movement  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  led  by  Mr.  Charles  Villiers,  who,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  is  still  living  and,  in  Homeric 
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changes  of  opinion  were  sudden  and  were 
in  the  politick  sense  opportune.  I  have 
the  strongest  conviction  the  other  way, 
and  I  am  taking  pains  to  make  it  clear 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  changes  of  opinion 
were  of  slow  and  steady  growth,  long 
thought  out,  and  at  first  resisted.  There- 
fore I  quote  these  sentences  in  the  letter 
to  Bishop  Wilberforce  in  1845.  They 
prove  that  so  far  back  as  that  distant 
time  Mr.  Gladstone's  doubts  as  to  the 
value  and  the  claims  of  the  Irish  Sute 
Church  were  already  becoming  serious. 


phrase,  looking  on  the  earth.  Mr.  Vil- 
liers  was  an  aristocrat  by  birth,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  great  Clarendon  family,  so 
famous  at  many  periods  of  English  his- 
tory. For  years  he  led  the  Parliament- 
ary movement  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of 
duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com. 
Later  on  he  obtained  the  splendid  assist- 
ance, first  of  Mr.  Cobden,  and  then  of 
Mr.  Bright,  who  both  obtained  seats  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Still  the  move- 
ment, more  powerful  in  the  country,  made 
but  little  ad^-ance  in  Parliament^  and,  in- 
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in  Ireland.  On  the  very  day  when  the 
Free-Trade  Bill  passed  through  its  third 
reading  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Peel's 
Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland  was  thrown 
out  by  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Some  of  the  Liberals  and 
nearly  all  the  Radicals  in  England  had 
always  made  it  a  principle  to  oppose  mere 
bills  for  establishing  coercion  in  Ireland, 
if  unaccompanied  by  serious  and  solid 
schemes  of  legislative  concession  and  re- 
form. All  these,  therefore,  voted  against 
Peel  on  principle.  The  Irish  members, 
who  followed  O'Connell's  leadership, 
were,  of  course,  determined  to  vote 
against  it     All  depended  on  the  Tories, 


and  the  Tories  were  now  thinking  of 
nothing  but  revenge  upon  Sir  Robert 
Peel  for  his  abandonment  of  the  cause 
of  protection.  Mr.  Disraeli  himself 
frankly  owned  that  **  vengeance  had  tri- 
umphed over  all  other  sentiments  "  in  the 
minds  of  the  Tory  party.  The  field  was 
lost,  but  at  any  rate  there  should  be 
retribution  for  those  who  had  bctra>*cd 
the  cause.  So  the  Peel  party  was  turned 
out  of  office  at  the  very  moment  of  its 
greatest  triumph. 

Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  reappear  in  the 
House  of  Commons  until  the  autumn  sev 
sion  of  1S47.  There  had  been  a  general 
election,  and  Mr.  Gladst0ne,.jR[as  invited 
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bumptious  moods,  and  he  had  got  it  into 
his  head  that  the  French  Minister  in 
Athens  was  privately  urging  the  Greek 
Government  to  resist  all  the  English 
claims.  So  Lord  Palmerston  lumped  up 
the  whole  claims  into  one  national  de- 
mand, and  insisted  that  Greece  must  pay 
up  the  money  within  a  short,  de6nite  time. 
The  Greek  Government  still  hung  back, 
and  the  British  fleet  was  ordered  to  the 
Piraeus,  where  it  seized  all  the  Greek 
vessels  belonging  to  the  Government  and 
to  private  merchants  which  were  found  in 
the  harbor.  This  highhanded  course 
gave  great  offense,  not  alone  to  Greece- 
which  would  have  been  a  matter  of  little 


whole  dispute  was  quietly  settled.  Don 
Pacifico  was  lucky  enough  to  get  about 
one-thirtieth  of  his  demand,  and  no  doubt 
was  well  able  to  restock  his  house  with 
very  decent  bed  furniture. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  attention 
of  Parliament  and  the  public  in  England 
was  directed  to  the  serious  nature  of  the 
course  which  Lord  Palmerston  had  taken. 
Lord  Stanley  in  the  House  of  Lords 
moved  what  was  practically  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure on  the  Government,  and  he  carried 
it  by  a  majority  of  thirty-seven.  For  this, 
of  course,  Lord  Palmerston  did  not  care 
three  straws.  The  Peers  might  amuse 
themselves  every  night  of  their  lives,  if 
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importance — great  powers  do  not  gener- 
ally care  much  about  the  feelings  of  small 
States — but  to  France  and  to  Russia. 
France  and  Russia  were  powers  joined 
with  England  in  the  treaty  drawn  up  for 
the  protection  of  the  independence  of 
Greece.  The  Russian  Government  wrote 
an  angry  and,  indeed,  a  furious  remon- 
strance. The  French  Government  with- 
drew for  a  time  their  Ambassador  from 
London.  All  Europe  was  thrown  into 
alarm,  and  indeed  it  was  only  the  trump- 
cry  nature  of  the  whole  dispute,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  that  rational  nations 
could  take  up  arms  about  it,  that  averted 
a  calamitous    war.     Af^er    a    while   the 


they  liked,  by  voting  a  censure  on  the  exist- 
ing Government  of  the  country,  and  the 
Government  would  go  on  just  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened.  But  it  was  quite  a 
different  thing  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  Lord  Palmerston  ver}*  well 
knew  that  his  conduct  with  regard  to 
Greece  was  strongly  condemned  by  some 
of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  Repre- 
sentative Chamber.  He  acted  with  his 
usual  skill  and  dexterity.  He  did  not 
put  up  a  pledged  follower  of  himself  or 
his  Government  to  vindicate  the  policy 
pursued  in  Greece.  He  got  an  "inde- 
pendent Liberal,*'  as  the  phrase  goes,  the 
late  Mr.  Roebuck,  to  propose  a  motion 
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two.  It  was  a  speech  which  gloriBed  for 
States  as  well  as  for  individuals  the  prin- 
ciple of  Christian  dealing,  of  self- restraint, 
of  moderation  with  the  weak,  of  calm  con 
sideration  before  a  harsh  decision  had 
been  put  in  force.  The  speech,  indeed, 
made  the  first  full  revelation  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's character  as  a  statesman.  It 
showed  that,  above  all  things,  he  was  the 
apostle  of  principle  in  political  as  well  as 
in  private  life.  It  was  nothing  to  him 
that  a  policy  might  be  dazzling,  that  it 
might  be  calculated  to  spread  abroad  the 
influence  of  England,  that  it  might  make 
foreign  nations  envious  and  English  peo- 
ple elate  with  self-glorification.  What 
Mr.  Gladstone  asked  was  that  the  policy 
should  be  just,  that  it  should  be  a  policy 
of  morality  and  of  Christianity.  John 
Stuart  Mill  was  said  to  have  reconciled 
political  economy  with  humanity.  Glad- 
stone endeavored  always  to  reconcile  poli- 
tics with  religion.  **  Let  us  recognize,*' 
he  said  in  the  close  of  his  speech,  **  and 
recognize  with  frankness,  the  equality  of 
the  weak  with  the  strong,  the  principles 
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livered  a  beautiful  and  touching  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  third  of  July,  in  which  he  told 
of  the  profound  disappointment  which  had 
filled  the  country  because  of  the  premature 
close  of  such  a  life.  "  I  call  it,"  he  said, 
"  the  premature  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
for,  although  he  has  died  full  of  years  and 
full  of  honors,  yet  it  is  a  death  that  in 
human  eyes  is  premature,  because  we  had 
fondly  hoped  that,  in  whatever  position 
Providence  might  assign  to  him,  by  the 
weight  of  his  ability,  by  the  splendor  of 
his  talents,  and  by  the  purity  of  his  vir> 
tues,  he  might  still  have  been  spared  to 
render  us  most  essential  services."  Then 
he  quoted  some  especially  appropriate 
lines  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poem,  **Mar- 
mien :" 

Now  is  the  stately  column  broke ; 
The  beacon  light  is  quenched  in  smoke ; 
The  trumpet's  silver  voice  is  still ; 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill 

Not  every  one  of  Gladstone's  audience 
understood  at  first  the  exquisite  appropri- 
ateness of  these  lines.  They  occur,  in- 
deed, in  **  Marmion,"  but  they  are  lines 
on  the  death  of  William  Pitt,  and  are  in 
the  introduction  to  the  poem. 

The  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  one 
important  effect  among  ever  so  many 
others.  It  left  Mr.  Gladstone  free  to 
follow  whatever  political  course  his  prin- 
ciples might  dictate.  The  Peelite  party, 
so  called,  dissolved,  never,  as  such,  to  co- 
alesce again.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  influence  of  such  a  man  as  Rob- 
ert Peel  would  not  have  had  some  effect 
on  Mr.  Gladstone's  individual  action,  and 
¥fe  do  not  know  whether  Peel,  with  all  his 
willingness  to  advance  into  new  ideas, 
might  have  proved  in  his  later  years  such 
a  fearless  advocate  of  reform  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone showed  himself  to  be.  From  this 
time  forward  we  shall  see  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone shapes  for  himself  the  course  of  his 
political  career.  He  wasaU-ays  a  splendid 
second,  a  superb  champion  ;  but  now  for 
the  first  time  men  look  to  him  for  lead- 
ership, and  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  he  is  to  be  recognized,  whether  in 
or  out  of  office,  as  the  foremost  man  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Poor  little  Don 
Pacifico  ought  to  be  remembered  kindly 
by  English  history  for  the  mere  fact 
that  hts  preposterous  claims  gave  Mr. 


Gladstone  an  opportunity  of  delivering 
his  reply  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  claim- 
ing for  England  her  sacred  right  to  a 
policy  of  justice  and  of  mercy.  Thomas 
Moore,  the  Irish  poet,  spoke  of  Fox  as 
one  "on  whose  burning  tongue  truth, 
peace,  and  freedom  hung."  I  have  said 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  words 
would  apply  even  more  completely  to 
Gladstone. 

CHAPTER    XI. — THE    NEAPOLITAN    LETTERS 

In  the  winter  of  1850  Mr.  Gladstone 
went  with  his  family  to  Naples.  One 
of  his  children  was  ill,  and  the  doctors 
had  advised  that  a  southern  climate 
should  be  tried,  and  so  it  was  determined 
that  a  few  months  should  be  spent  in 
Naples.  Mr.  Gladstone,  no  doubt,  went 
with  no  other  idea  than  to  watch  over  the 
recovery  of  his  child  and  to  give  himself 
a  rest  from  political  labor.  Doubtless  he 
was  thinking  much,  too,  about  quiet  and 
happy  hours  to  be  spent  in  the  studies 
and  with  the  books  which  he  was  growing 
to  love  more  and  more.  But  if  he  thought 
he  was  settling  down  for  rest  of  any  kind« 
he  was  doomed  to  be  grievously  disap- 
pointed. Yet  I  do  not  believe  that  in  his 
heart  he  allowed  himself  to  be  disap- 
I)ointed,  because  his  earnest  nature  sprang 
at  every  opportunity  for  doing  any  good  to 
his  fellow-man,  and  he  never  could  resist 
the  temptation  of  trying  to  right  some 
wrong.  "  Rest  elsewhere  "  was  assumed 
as  his  motto  by  one  of  the  great  Nether- 
land  statesmen  who  joined  in  resisting 
the  domination  of  Philip  II.  and  the  Duke 
of  Alva.  Mr.  Gladstone,  too,  might  well 
have  taken  the  words  **  Rest  elsewhere  " 
as  the  motto  of  his  busy  life.  He  soon 
found  that  he  had  other  work  cut  out  for 
him  in  Naples  besides  pensive  loiterings 
among  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  or  contem- 
plating the  outlines  of  Capri  across  the 
blue  bay,  or  climbing  the  sides  of  Vesu- 
vius. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  was  then  one 
of  the  morst  governed  countries  in  Europe. 
'Vhc  dominion  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons 
was  terribly  oppressive,  and  rebellion  after 
rebellion  was  constantly  going  on.  I  do 
not  intend  to  enter  into  all  the  questions 
involved  in  the  relative  merits  ol  Italian 
governments.  In  all  European  countries 
then,  including  Great  Britain,  the  common 
idea  was  to  stamp  out  rebellion  as  you 
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eminent.  He  followed  this  up  with  other 
letters,  and  the  effect  which  they  pro- 
duced was  an  almost  unparalleled  sensa- 
tion throughout  England  and  throughout 
Europe.  He  explained  in  the  first  of  his 
letters  that  he  had  not  gone  to  Naples 
with  any  idea  of  criticising  the  system  of 
government  there,  or  of  looking  out  for 
grievances  in  its  administration,  or  of  prop- 
agating any  political  creeds  or  theories 
whatever.  He  said  that  the  work  which 
he  had  undertaken  had  been  forced  upon 
him  by  his  conscience,  and  that  even  after 
he  had  returned  to  his  own  country  he 
felt  only  stronger  and  more  imperative 
the  duty  of  proclaiming  his  views.  He 
very  judiciously  declined  to  go  into  any 
question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  title 
which  the  existing  Government  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  possessed.  Whether  the  title  was 
one  of  law  or  of  force  was  not  a  matter 


for  his  consideration.  He  laid  down 
three  propositions :  **  First,  that  the  pres- 
ent practices  of  the  (government  of  Naples 
in  reference  to  real  or  supposed  political 
offenders  are  an  outrage  upon  religion, 
upon  civilization,  upon  humanity,  and 
upon  decency.  Secondly,  that  these  prac- 
tices are  certainly  and  even  tapidly  doing 
the  work  of  republicanism  in  that  country 
— a  political  creed  which  has  little  natural 
root  in  the  character  of  the  people.  Third- 
ly, that,  as  a  member  of  the  C^onscrvative 
party  in  one  of  the  great  family  of  Euro- 
pean nations.  I  am  compelled  to  remem- 
ber that  that  party  stands  in  virtual  and 
real,  though  perhaps  unconscious,  alliance 
with  all  the  established  Governments  of 
Europe  as  such,  and  that  according  to  the 
measure  of  its  influence  thev  suffer  more 
or  less  of  moral  detriment  from  its  re- 
verses, and  derive  strength  and  encourage- 
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effect.  The  effect  of  all  this  is  a  total 
inversion  of  all  the  moral  and  social  ideas. 
Law,  instead  of  being  respected,  is  odious. 
Force,  and  not  affection,  is  the  foundation 
of  government.  There  is  no  association, 
but  a  violent  antagonism,  between  the 
idea  of  freedom  and  that  of  order.  The 
governing  power,  which  teaches  of  itself 
that  it  is  the  image  of  God  upon  earth,  is 
clothed,  in  the  view  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  thinking  public,  with  all 
the  vices  for  its  attributes.  I  have  heard 
the  strong  and  too  true  expression  used— 
'  This  is  the  negation  of  (}od  erected  into 
a  system  of  government'  " 

This  last  phrase  passed  into  history 
and  into  literature.  Mr.  Gladstone  gave 
it  in  the  original  Italian  in  which  he  had 
heard  it,  and  its  fame  soon  went  abroad. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
proved  himself  to  be  a  leader  of  truly 
Liberal  ideas.  Now  there  was  clearly  re- 
vealed in  his  nature  that  '*  passion  of 
philanthropy  '*  which  he  himself  had  as- 
cribed to  0*Connell,  and  which  inspired 
him  to  the  end.  He  was  still  far  from 
being  a  professed  Liberal  in  politics.  He 
would  still  have  put  away  from  him  the 
offer  of  a  place  in  a  Liberal  administra- 
tion.    But  his  ideas  were  expanding  be- 


yond the  narrow  and  hidebound  limits  of 
the  old-fashioned  Toryism.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  there  never  was  in  Mr. 
Gladstone  any  natural  inclination  towards 
republican  sentiments.  His  whole  feel* 
ings  and  reasonings  went  with  the  monar- 
chical  form  of  government,  and  he  wrotei 
no  doubt,  with  perfect  sincerity  when  he 
said,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  that 
he  complained  of  the  practices  of  the 
Neapolitan  Government  because,  among 
other  things,  they  were  rapidly  doing  the 
work  of  republicanism  in  Naples — "a 
political  creed  which  has  little  natural  or 
habitual  root  in  the  character  of  the 
people.'*  He  stood  forth  simply  as  a 
leader  in  the  cause  of  humanity;  that, 
and  that  only,  was  the  flag  he  unfurled. 

The  letter,  as  might  be  expected,  created 
a  profound  sensation  throughout  Europe, 
and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  civil- 
ized world.  A  question  was  put  to  Lord 
Palmerston  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  subject,  and  Lord  Palmerston  ex- 
pressed his  belief,  derived  from  various 
other  sources  of  information,  that  the 
statements  contained  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
letters  gave  only  too  accurate  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  condition  of  things  existing  in 
Naples.     Lord    Palmerston  added*  how- 
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he  said,  **  and  cannot  be  dislodged.  But 
I  have  sought,  in  once  more  entering  the 
field,  not  ooly  to  sum  up  the  state  of  the 
facts  in  the  manner  nearest  to  exactitude, 
but  likewise  to  close  the  case  as  I  began 
it,  presenting  it  from  first  to  last  in  the 
light  of  a  matter  which  is  not  primarily 
or  mainly  political,  which  is  better  kept 
apart  from  Parliamentary  discussion, 
which  has  no  connection  whatever  with 
any  peculiar  idea  or  separate  object  or 
interest  of  England,  but  which  appertains 
to  the  sphere  of  humanity  at  large,  and 
well  desenes  the  consideration  of  every 
man  who  feels  a  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  his  race  in  its  bearings  on  that 
well-being;  on  the  elementary  demands 
of  individual  domestic  happiness  ;  on  the 
permanent  maintenance  of  public  order  ; 
on  the  stability  of  thrones ;  on  the  solu- 
tion of  that  great  problem  which,  day  and 
night,  in  its  innumerable  forms,  must 
haunt  the  reflections  of  every  statesman 
both  here  and  elsewhere — how  to  harmo- 
nize the  old  with  the  new  conditions  of 
society,  and  to  mitigate  the  increasing 
stress  of  time  and  change  upon  what  re- 
mains of  this  ancient  and  venerable  fabric 
of  the  traditional  cixnlization  of  Furope." 


Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  a  just  pride  in 
the  knowledge  that  on  the  challenge  of  one 
private  individual  the  Government  of  Na- 
ples had  been  compelled  to  plead  before 
the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  and  to  ad- 
mit its  jurisdiction.  He  even  went  so  far 
as  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  Neapolitan 
Government  for  having  resolved  on  •'  the 
manly  course  of  an  official  reply,"  and  de- 
clared himself  not  without  a  hope  that  the 
result  of  the  whole  discussion  might  be  a 
complete  reform  of  the  departments  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.  Finally,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone said : 

**  I  express  the  hope  that  it  may  not 
become  a  hard  necessity  to  keep  this  con- 
troversy alive  until  it  reaches  its  one  pos- 
sible issue,  which  no  power  of  man  can 
permanently  intercept;  I  express  the  hope 
that,  while  there  is  time,  while  there  is 
quiet,  while  dignity  may  yet  be  saved  in 
showing  mercy,  and  in  the  blessed  work 
of  restoring  Justice  to  her  scat,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Naples  may  set  its  hand  in 
earnest  to  the  work  of  real  and  searching, 
however  quiet  and  unostentatious,  reform  ; 
that  it  may  not  become  unavoidable  to 
reiterate  these  appeals  from  the  hand  of 
jx>wer  to  the  one  common  heart  of  man- 
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the  domestic  affairs  of  foreign  States  un- 
necessary is  such  an  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic conscience  of  the  civilized  world  as 
that  which  Mr.  Gladstone  made  when  he 
brought  the  Neapolitan  Government,  by 
his  own  voice  and  his  own  action,  before 
the  tribunal  of  European  opinion.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  then  and  since  a  strong 
friend  and  champion  of  Italian  unity. 
Many  accusations  were  made  against  him 
on  that  ground  by  those  who  upheld  the 
Austrian  possession  of  Lombardy,  and 
the  rule  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  ducal  systems  of  Tus- 
cany and  Modena  and  other  places.  The 
whole  controversy  is  long  since  dead 
and  buried,  and  I,  for  one,  have  not  the 
slightest  wish  to  revive  it.  But  one  of 
the  charges  made  against  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  that  he  personally  associated  him- 
self with  Italian  conspiracy,  and  that  he 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  MazzinL  The 
only  comment  I  have  to  make  on  this 
latter  charge  is  that  I  myself  heard  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
many  years  ago,  say,  with  emphasis,  **  Mr. 
Spesiker,  I  never  saw  Signor  Mazzini.'' 
I  do  not  infer  from  these  words  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  meant  in  any  way  to  disparage 
Mazzini  or  to  associate  himself  with  the 
charges  that  were  made  from  time  to  time 
against  the  Italian  leader.  I  merely  note 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  **  never  saw 
Signor  Mazz'mi." 

[To  be  contlnaed  in  the  Magaiine  Number  for  April] 


How  to  Review 

Twenty  Counsels  of  Perfection  for  the 
Guidance  of  Old  Reviewers 

By  I.  ZangwiU 

1.  Reed  every  book  through  that  i^  worth  lead- 
ing at  all. 

2.  Never  blame  a  book  for  not  being  some 
other  book. 

3.  Never  compare  a  book  with  another  oi  a 
different  genre. 

4.  Do  not  go  behind  a  book.  Your  business 
it  with  the  book,  the  whole  book,  and  nothing 
but  the  book. 

5.  If  your  author  is  a  humori&t,  don't  review 
him  unless  you  have  a  sense  of  humor. 

8.  If  possible,  allow  yourself  occasionally  to 
suspect  that  your  author  is  your  superior. 

9.  Never  give  quotations  in  jasti6cation  of 
your  abuse,  especially  if  you  cry  "  bad  taste." 
Unsupported  verdicts  are  safest. 

10.  Should  you  discover  only  one  misquotation 


or  mistake,  do  not  parade  it  as  though  but  one 
of  a  crowd,  for  that  is  the  swindle  of  the  sham 
sample. 

U .  Do  not  visit  it  on  an  author  that  you  did  not 
discover  him  or  he  did  not  discover  you,  or  that 
he  omitted  to  be  bom  In  your  country,  educated 
at  your  university,  or  put  up  for  your  club. 

12.  Review  for  att*s  sake  and  the  book's  sake, 
not  for  your  own  sake  nor  your  author's  sake, 
neither  have  regard  to  your  f  nend  nor  your  enemy, 
nor  your  fiiend's  friend,  nor  your  enemy's  friend, 
nor  your  friend's  enemy,  nor  your  paper,  nor  its 
publisher,  nor  its  ass,  nor  anything  that  b  your 
paper's. 

1 3.  Never  hesitate  to  praise  a  friend  or  to  blame 
a  foe. 

14.  Concede  every  form  of  art  a  right  to  exist- 
ence, and  beware  of  mistaking  new  forms  for 
formlessness. 

15.  In  reviewing  novels  or  plays,  remember 
that  every  piece  of  representative  art  must  have 
unity,  lifelikeness,  and  stimulativeness.  But  these 
may  be  achieved  variously.  U  nity  of  theme  or  of 
atmosphere  sometimes  replaces  symmetry  of  inci- 
dent, and  happy  endings  do  not  always  leave  the 
reader  happy. 

16.  Do  not  contemptuously  dbmiss  a  character 
as  a  prig  unless  you  are  sure  the  novelist  meant 
him  not  to  be ;  and  if  you  dislike  his  characters, 
that  is  no  reason  for  challenging  the  author's 
morals. 

17.  In  reviewing  selections  from  the  poets,  do 
not  say  there  are  certain  pieces  included  which 
you  would  have  left  out,  and  certain  pieces  left 
out  which  you  would  have  put  in.  No  two  tastes 
are  exactly  alike,  and  even  a  jury  of  one,  if  it  b 
honest,  somerimes  returns  a  verdict  of  **  unable 
to  agree." 

18.  Have  a  sUndard  of  praise,  set  by  Shake- 
speare. In  poetry  in  particular  the  odds  are  tre- 
mendous against  any  new  book  cootsiniag  one 
real  line  of  poetry.  Take  warning  by  the  habitual 
swearer  who  had  no  language  to  express  himself 
in  when  he  got  reslly  sngry.  Keep  your  best 
adjectives  clesn  and  bright  for  the  service  of  the 
gods,  and  when  they  do  come  be  more  solicitons 
to  worship  than  to  write  clever  hymns. 

19.  Do  not  rank  the  artists  who  handle  paro- 
chial matters— however  greatly — with  the  Bsliacs 
and  Tourgu^neffs  who  handle  greatly  the  full- 
ness of  life. 

20.  To  bad  books  award  the  damnation  of 
silence.— Tilr  Ckaf  B»^. 


Every  being,  every  society,  every  institution, 
has  work  to  do.  It  \%  in  the  fimfingof  that  work 
and  in  the  doing  of  it  that  the  welfare  of  the 
man  or  of  the  institution  lies.  Thb  b  the  uni- 
versal principle  of  the  whole  creation,  alike  oo  its 
material,  its  morale  and  its  spiritual  sides. — Prim^ 
r//W  MilUr, 
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IT  was  from  the  front  platform  of  a 
street-car.  as  it  rouDded  the  Capitol 
grounds,  that  I  got  my  first  view  of 
the  new  Library  of  Congress  crowning  a 
gently  rising  hill  some  thousand  feet 
away.  Under  the  morning  light  it  seemed 
a  great  oblong  box  of  a  whitish-gray,  per- 
forated with  windows,  ribbed  and  Huted 
on  all  four  sides  with  columns,  indented 
with  loggias,  and  surmounted  by  a  gold 
dome.  This  dome,  they  tell  me,  whether 
in  the  blaze  of  a  noonday  sun,  the  varnish- 
ing wets  of  a  driving  rain,  or  under  the 
mellow  radiance  of  an  August  moon,  can 
be  seen  from  twenty  miles  down  the  Poto- 
mac. 

Midway  on  the  front  of  the  box  pro- 
jects a  poitico,  with  more  fluted  columns, 
windows,  and  loggias.  Extending  from 
this  portico  is  a  great  broad  platform, 
overlooking  a  double  flight  of  granite 
steps  guarded  by  stone  balustrades,  that 
lead  down  to  still  other  platforms,  steps, 
and  balustrades,  and  so  on  between 
grassy  slopes  below  to  a  wide  street 
fronting  the  building  itself. 

This  is  the  new  Library  of  Congress, 
which  has  taken  five  years  to  build  and 
which  will  have  cost  six  millions  of  dollars 
when  finished. 

To  me,  as  I  looked,  the  chief  charm  of 
this  mass  of  granite  lay  in  its  isolation. 
Not  a  single  building,  except  the  Capitol, 
lifts  its  roof  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
main  floor  of  the  building  itself.  It  is 
like  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  its  only  background 
being  the  sky.  It  dominates  everything 
about  it  Its  isolation  adds  dignity  to  its 
mass,  and  the  picturesque  quality  of  its 
sky-line  makes  it  peculiarly  impressive. 

The  details  of  even  a  successful  archi- 
tectural work  are  not  always  satisfying. 
The  best  impressions  produced  often  lie 
in  the  edge  of  the  mass  as  it  cuts  against 
the  light ;  the  break  of  the  hard,  incisive 
perpendicular  by  the  offset  of  columns 
and  capital ;  the  softening  of  right  angles 
by  crestings,  railings  or  the  half-round  of 
a  dome  intersecting  a  horizontal  cornice. 
Whatever  effects  are  gained  by  indents 
of  windows  mere  shadow-dots;  these 
open  arched  doors  -  larger  dots ;  columns 


— shaded  Unes ;  niches  fitted  with  busts — 
mere  roughings  of  the  surface — are  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  lines  and  pro- 
portions of  the  mass.  The  great  Michael 
himself,  with  Praxiteles  and  Phidias  to 
help,  could  not  model  the  surface  of  a 
building  into  beauty — in  other  words, 
incrust  it  with  statues,  busts,  wreaths, 
and  scrolls — if  the  dome  were  too  large 
for  the  square  of  its  base,  or  the  tower 
too  short  for  the  roof.  The  PvTamids 
illustrated  the  dignity  of  simple  lines 
to  the  ancients;  and  the  old  reser>'oir 
in  New  York  (the  proposed  site  for 
another  great  library),  with  its  simple 
lines  and  graceful  curves,  a  structure 
far  more  imposing  than  anything  within 
miles  of  it,  proves  every  day  to  modems 
that  plain  surfaces  admirably  proportioned 
are  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  the  con- 
fectionery adorning  many  more  costly  and 
ornate  structures  within  sight  of  its  walls. 

This  oblong  box  of  granite,  then,  in  our 
National  Capital,  with  its  horizontal  roof- 
line  making  a  bound  in  its  center  over 
the  dome-line,  and  its  really  superb  flights 
of  double  staircases,  leisurely  and  by  easy 
stages  of  successive  platforms  falling  to 
the  street  below— this  box,  I  say,  as  a 
mass,  and  because  of  its  dominating  site, 
is  by  far  the  most  impressive  of  all  the 
buildings  of  more  recent  date  in  Wash- 
ington. 

But  if  its  location  is  an  inspiration  and 
its  mass  a  satisfaction,  its  interior  is  no 
less  a  delight  You  come  upon  a  series 
of  surprises  which  constantly  increase  in 
interest. 

The  first  of  these  surprises  is  the  su- 
perb corridor  running  parallel  with  the 
front  of  the  building,  its  ceiling  high 
enough  to  make  the  back  of  your  neck  ache 
when  you  study  its  drlail.  It  is  a  white 
and  gold  corridor,  all  wainscoted  in  blue- 
white  Vermont  marble,  with  pilasters  sur- 
mounted by  double  statues  the  stucco  re- 
liefs touched  here  and  there  with  gold  leaf 
-  -not  over-touched,  nor  under -touched 
each  Hake  of  gold  accentuating  perfectly 
the  precise  part  of  the  molding  neccssar)* 
to  express  its  highest  relief.  The  corri- 
dor   is    in    blue-white    and    \Tllow-gold, 
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there  is  an  open  space  of  an  inch  or  more. 
One  can  stand,  then,  on  the  top  marble 
plank  in  the  ninth  story  and,  by  bending, 
look  down  between  these  spaces  and  see  a 
ring  sparkle  on  some  lady's  finger  as  she 
pulls  out  a  book  from  a  case  on  the  first 
floor,  sixty-five  feet  below.  This  ingen- 
ious construction  insures  ventilation  and 
lighty  and  banishes  the  hitherto  uncon- 
querable enemy  of  all  public  libraries — 
mold  and  worms. 

Some  more  exact  measurements  and 
comparisons  may  be  of  value  to  those 
who  depend  on  such  items  in  order  to 
appreciate  what  they  have  at  home,  con- 
trasting it  with  what  other  people  have 
abroad. 

For  measurements :  The  oblong  granite 
box  is  470  X  340  feet,  and  covers  three 
and  a  half  acres  of  ground.  The  outer 
walls  front  on  four  streets,  with  four  inner 
courts,  150  feet  in  length  by  75  feet  wide. 
The  light  pours  through  two  thousand 
windows.  The  dome  is  195  feet  high 
from  the  gold  torch  that  caps  its  summit 
down  to  the  grass  that  borders  the  stone 
walks.  The  inside  measurement  of  the 
dome,  forming  the  Central  Reading- Room, 
is  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  measures  125 
feet  from  where  Blashfield  lay  on  his  back 
on  a  scaffold  painting  his  exquisite  de- 
sign, to  the  floor  below  spattered  with  the 
droppings  of  his  brush.  The  semicir- 
cular windows  lighting  this  central  room 
arc  thirty-two  feet  wide. 

The  book-stacks,  one  above  the  other, 
measure  sixty-five  feet  from  floor  to  roof. 
If  some  enterprising  American  would  lay 
these  shelves  end  to  end,  as  a  bicycle 
track,  they  would  reach  from  Washington 
to  Baltimore,  a  distance  of  forty-three 
miles.  No  American  author  need  worry 
over  there  not  being  enough  room  for  the 
storing  of  his  future  literary  efforts, 
whether  readers  are  provided  or  not  The 
total  accumulation  of  the  Government  so 
far  is  about  one  and  a  half  millions  of 
books.  As  these  stacks  find  room  for 
four  and  a  half  million,  there  is  ample 
room  for  a  century  and  a  half  to  come — 
without  crowding. 

For  comparisons  :  The  largest  existing 
library  in  France  contains  a  ctjllection  of 
books  estimated  at  two  and  a  half  million 
volumes.  The  area  of  our  library  and 
its  connecting  rooms  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven   thousand   square   feet, 


with  a  total  floor-space  of  eight  acres; 
while  the  ground  area  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum building  in  London  is  but  a  trifle 
over  ninety  thousand  square  feet 

These  facts  are  not  important,  but  they 
may  serve  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
some  fellow-countryman  who  is  more  in- 
terested in  the  spread  of  the  eagle's  wing 
than  in  the  coloring  of  his  plumage.  They 
show,  at  least,  that  when  the  projectors  of 
this  noble  undertaking  first  b^an  the  out- 
line of  their  plan,  they  fully  realized  what 
the  American  public  would  demand  in  a 
home  for  its  books. 

But  it  is  not  the  mere  construction  of 
the  Library  that  will  interest  us,  it  is  what 
has  been  added  to  the  construction.  For 
here  we  have  not  only  the  consummation 
of  hopes  fostered  by  the  Worid's  Fair  at 
Chicago,  but  the  admission  as  well,  by 
those  who  control  Government  expendi- 
tures, of  the  truth  of  the  rule  that  when 
the  stonemason  and  the  plasterer  have 
taken  down  their  scaffolds,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  kalsominer  and  the 
scrub- woman  are  all  that  is  necessary  to 
fit  the  building  for  immediate  occupation. 
It  is,  we  hope,  the  forerunner  of  a  clause 
to  be  inserted  in  every  future  appropria- 
tion bill  providing  funds  for  the  •*  erection" 
of  (k)vemment  buildings,  specifying  that 
an  equally  proportionate  sum  shall  be 
allotted  for  their  decoration. 

The  decoration  of  this  building  will 
act  as  an  object-lesson  to  thousands  of  our 
people  (it  is  admirably  placed  in  Wash- 
ington, where  every  American  goes  once 
in  his  lifetime\  teaching  them  and  prov- 
ing to  them  that  color  and  sculpture  judi- 
ciously applied  and  placed  in  decorating 
their  own  court-houses,  libraries,  and 
schools  at  home  are  as  important  as  the 
brick  and  mortar  of  which  they  are  built 
Best  of  all,  they  will  furnish  not  only  en- 
couragement to  our  sculptors  and  paint- 
ers to  give  their  best  work  to  the  public, 
but  they  will  widen  the  field  for  their 
future  emplox-ment  This  cannot  but  re- 
sult in  building  up  a  school  of  American 
decorators  of  whom  our  country  will  be 
justly  proud,  and  who,  by  reason  of  such 
opportunities,  will  be  enabled  to  take  rank 
with  the  best  decorators  of  modern  times. 

In  the  names  of  the  painters  ^ho  have 
been  selected  for  the  decoration  of  the 
building  one  finds  a  sufficient  guarantee 

of  the  quality  of  the  work  pmiop 
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FOR  many  years  New  York  City 
practically  denied  that  there  was 
much  difference  between  poverty 
and  crime.  It  placed  its  poor  and  its  pris- 
oners in  one  Department,  and  made  its 
appropriations  for  their  support 
in  common.  One  Board  of  Com- 
missioners was  in  charge  of  the 
hospitals  and  the  prisons,  the 
almshouse  and  the  workhouse. 
To  the  workhouse  were  committed 
persons  convicted  of  disorderly 
conduct,  intoxication,  petit  larceny, 
vagrancy,  cruelty  to  children,  and 
other  offenses ;  and  there  were 
sent  also  hundreds  of  people  com- 
mitted for  destitution  only,  and  at 
their  own  request.  Thus  the  poor 
were  sent  to  prison.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  average  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand prisoners  were  transferred 
to  the  hospitals  and  the  alms- 
house to  work  in  the  laundries, 
kitchens,  and  offices,  and  also  to 
assist  in  the  care  of  the  patients 
in  the  wards.  Lazy  vagabonds, 
confirmed  drunkards,  and  roving  tramps, 
who  had  been  caught  in  the  meshes  of 
the  law,  were  assigned  to  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  their  inefficiency,  waste- 
fulness, and  thieving  resulted  in 
constant  and  incalculable  suffer- 
ing to  the  destitute  and  the  sick. 

This  scattering  of  the  prison- 
ers through  the  hospitals  and 
almshouse,  where  they  enjoyed 
a  free  and  easy  time,  converted 
the  administration  of  justice  into 
a  farce.  It  was  a  dovsuright  in- 
justice and  cruelty  to  the  re- 
spectable patients  in  the  hospi- 
tals and  almshouse,  but  the  plan 
was  supposed  to  be  economical. 
It  obviated  the  employment  of 
responsible  and  competent  per- 
sons to  take  care  of  the  sick  and 
the  destitute;  it  helped  to  keep 
down  the  tax-rate;  and  Tammany 
clung  to  the  old  system. 

A  different  view  of  the  matter 


was  taken  by  the  present  administration. 
To  the  present  Mayor  it  appeared  that  the 
poor  had  been  convicted  of  no  offense. 
They  were  old^  feeble,  and  in  distress, 
and  the  city  was  their  only  caretaker 


CARING   FOR    HOMRLESS    MEN  :   TAMMANY    MKTHOD 


He  agreed  with  those  who  had  made  the 
subject  a  careful  study  for  many  years 
that  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  punish- 
ment of  crime  were  two  different  prob- 
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a  total  number  of  870  paid  officers  and 
employees:  patronage  so  extensive  was 
not  to  be  lightly  parted  with. 

The  present  administration  was  open 
to  other  arguments.  It  did  not  believe 
in  burdening  the  taxpayers  of  New  York 
City  with  an  unnecessary  million  of  dol- 
lars every  }car ;  and  it  was  equally  con- 
vinced that  something  radical  and  far- 
reaching  must  be  done,  and  that  quickly, 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  insane.  In  his  first  message  to  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  the  Mayor  advised 
that  the  care  of  the  insane  of  this  county 
should  pass  to  the  State.  The  New  York 
City  Asylums  for  the  Insane  were  re- 
organized as  the  Manhattan  State  Hospi- 
tal, on  the  last  day  of  February,  1896. 
Governor  Morion  appointed  a  Board  of 
Managers,  composed  of  seven  of  our  most 
upright  and  respected  citizens.  The 
weekly  allowance  for  the  support  of  the 
insane  has  been  $3.55  under  the  State. 
Under  the  city  it  was  $2.74. 

The  treatment  accorded  our  municipal 
charities  previ'ius  to  1895  by  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  was  most 
disheartening.  It  refused  over  and  over 
again  to  enter  into  any  careful  considera- 
tion of  their  needs,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  constantly  increasing  census,  ruthlessly 
reduced  the  appropriations  to  about  what 
they  had  been  in  preceding  years.  The 
heads  of  the  Department  were  told  with 
scant  courtesy  to  '*get  along  as  they  got 
along  last  year."  In  vain  they  objected, 
*'  But  we  did  not  get  along  last  year." 
The  following  is  quoted  from  an  authori- 
tative account  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  in  Octo- 
ber, 1893  :  "  The  President  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Charities  and  Correction,  asking 


for  a  larger  allowance  for  food  for  the 
insane,  said,  '  Twelve  ounces  of  meat  are 
ordered  for  them  by  the  physicians,  and  we 
can  give  them  but  eight.  We  had  to 
underfeed  them  last  year,  and' — 'That 
will  do,'  said  the  Mayor,  sharply :  *  you 
don't  get  it' " 

In  the  matter  of  keeping  down  the  tax- 
rate  Tammany  was  eminently  successful, 
but  it  did  it  at  the  expense  of  die  skk 
and  the  poor  on  Blackwell's  Island.  To 
them  a  low  ux-rate  meant  suffering  and 
death.  The  wonderful  thing  about  it  all  is 
that  the  trick  succeeded  so  well,  and  that 
so  many  very  good  people  rather  admired 
the  skill  with  which  it  was  performed. 

To  describe  the  conditions  which  existed 
in  the  almshouse  and  in  most  of  the 
hospitals  would  be  but  to  tell  over  and 
over  again  of  dilapidated,  unsuitable, 
inadequate  buildings,  into  which  human 
beings  were  crowded  without  mercy ;  of 
hospitals  which  could  not  be  lighted  at 
night  nor  kept  warm  in  winter ;  of  hospi- 
tals without  proper  appliances  for  saving 
life;  of  scanty  food,  and  that  often  of 
doubtful  quality ;  of  scores  of  sick  per- 
sons lying  practically  unnoticed  and  un- 
cared  for.  A  low  tax-rate,  being  trans- 
lated, meant  all  these  things. 

But  to  appropriate  sufficient  money  to 
provide  humanely  for  the  city's  depend- 
ents, and  to  deal  in  a  similar  spirit 
with  the  other  city  departments,  meant 
a  marked  increase  in  the  tax-rate,  an 
outcry  from  the  sensational  newspapers, 
merciless  criticism  from  politicians,  luke- 
warmness  on  the  part  of  many  good 
citizens.  Despite  all  these  things,  Mayor 
Strong  and  fads  colleagues  granted  the 
Departments  of  Charities  and  of  Cor- 
rection $1,689,416,  which  was  $266,895 
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in  former  years,  at  this  stage.  The  city 
authorities  prepared  a  bill  authorizing  the 
sale  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  one  million 
dollars,  for  repairs  and  new  buildings  for 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities.  A 
similar  bill,  authorizing  an  expenditure  of 
f  800,000  for  repairs  and  new  buildings 
in  the  Department  of  Correction,  was  also 
prepared.  These  bills  were  introduced 
in  the  Legislatiire  of  1896,  at  the  request 
of  the  city  authorities,  and,  after  consid- 
erable hesitation  and  delay,  were  finally 
passed,  receiving  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  in  May,  1896. 

The  most  pressing  need  for  greater 
accommodations  was  at  the  almshouse,  in 
which,  during  the  winter  of  1895-96,  2,900 
persons  were  crowded  into  buildings 
which  at  most  could  properly  accommodate 
only  1,800.  Throughout  the  main  build- 
ings at  the  almshouse  the  beds  were  placed 
close  together,  and  three  persons  occupied 
two  single  beds.  In  addition  to  this,  springs 
and  mattresses  were  laid  on 
the  floor  in  every  passageway ; 
waiting-rooms,  basements,  and 
garrets  were  pressed  into  ser- 
vice. A  dilapidated  old  wooden 
shanty,  that  had  been  used  by 
the  men  as  a  *' smoking  shed,** 
was  converted  into  a  dormi- 
tory (see  page  686),  and  finally 
a  number  of  tents  were  put  up 
and  filled  with  beds. 

But  overcrowding  was  not 
the  only  evil.  The  principal 
buildings  at  the  almshouse, 
known  as** The  Barracks*' — 


two  great  stone  buildings — were  erected 
in    1846,   and  had    remained    substan- 
^  tially  unchanged  ever  since.     Although 
occupied   entirely  by  aged   and   feeble 
persons,  there   is   no  means  of  reach- 
ing    the     second,    third,    and     fourth 
stories    except   by   outside,    uncovered 
stairs,  exposed    to  wind  and  storm,  in 
summer  and  winter.     Furthermore,  these 
buildings  were  erected  before  the  days 
of  modern  plumbing,  and  there  is  not  a 
drop  of  water,  hot  or  cold,  in  the  build- 
ings;  consequently  no  bath-rooms,  no 
lavatories,  no   means   of   extinguishing 
fire.     The  Duildings  are  heated  by  coal- 
stoves  in  each  ward  ;   the  only  furniture 
consists  of  beds  and  stools.     The  walls 
are  bare ;  the  plastering  is  of  the  heavy, 
old-fashioned  kind,  and  every  little  while 
a  large  patch  falls  from  the  ceiling.     It 
is  almost  miraculous   that   on   only  one 
occasion  has  any  &erious  injur}'  been  done 
to  an  inmate  by  the  falling  plaster. 

Out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  million-dol- 
lar bond  issue  there  are  to  be  erected  at 
the  almshouse  six  new  pavilions,  each  of 
which  will  accommodate  comfortably  1 50 
persons.  Modem  plumbing  and  modem 
heating  apparatus  are  to  be  put  in  the 
Ahnshouse  Barracks.  The  piazzas  and 
stairways  are  to  be  inclosed  so  as  to  form 
a  solarium.  Work  on  the  new  central 
kitchen  has  already  been  begun;  until 
recently,  owing  to  inadequate  kitchen 
facilities,  no  food  except  soup  was  ser\'ed 
hot  at  the  almshouse.  I'he  almshouse 
dining-rooms  are  to  be  doubled  in  capac- 
ity. Among  the  distressing  sights  at  the 
almshouse  are  rows  of  aged  and  feeble 
people  standing  in  line  before  the  dining- 
room  doors,  sometimes  an  hour  or  more. 
The  acute  erysipelas  patients  were  per- 
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able  to  put  up  new  buildings  fast  enough 
to  accoromcdate  the  ordinary  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  insane  in  this  city. 

In  the  appropriation  for  the  almshouse 
for  1896  the  allowance  for  salaries  was 
$18,394,  as  compared  with  $11,830  for 
1895.  Without  explanation  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  inferred  that  this  meant  the 
creation  of  a  number  of  new  and  comfort- 
able berths  for  political  workers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  meant  more  nurses  for 
the  sick.  The  last  refuge  of  the  incur- 
ably sick  is  the  almshouse  hospital.  Be- 
sides  being  a  home  for  the  destitute,  the 
almshouse  includes  a  group  of  five  hos- 
pitals, in  which  are  cared  for  hundreds 
of  chronic  patients  whose  ailments  are  no 
longer  interesting  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion. In  the  other  city  hospitals  there  are 
training-schools  for  nurses,  but  in  the 
almshouse  hospitals  the  nursing — so 
called — was  intrusted  to  untrained,  incom- 
petent attendants — one  to  every  .forty 
patients.  The  proper  ratio  would  have 
been  one  trained  nurse  to  every  ten 
patients.  At  the  time  of  the  writer's 
first  visit  to  the  second  story  of  the 
almshouse  hospital  for  men  it  contained 
some  sixty  patients — many  of  them  con- 
fined to  their  beds,  and  some  of  them 
in  the  last  stages  of  consumption.  When 
the  visitors  inquired  for  the  person  in 
charge,  there  was  considerable  confusion 
and  loud  calls  for,  we  will  say,  ••  Billy," 
who  soDn  came  tottering  down  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  ward,  a  picture  of  con- 
fusion and  incompetency.  This  one  old 
man,  who  might  more  properly  have  been  a 
patient,  had  sole  charge  of  these  sixty 
sick  people.  It  was  a  hot  day  in  mid- 
summer. One  poor  old  man  who  had 
pulled  down  the  mosquito  netting  from 
over  his  face,  and  was  too  weak  to  replace 
it,  was  being  tortured  by  flies.  The  vis- 
itor asked  the  orderly  whether  this  man 
were  not  in  a  dying  condition.  The  or- 
derly, who  until  th^t  time  had  been  pay- 
ing DO  attention  to  the  patient,  looked  at 
blm  and  said  he  ♦•  guessed  he  was,'*  but 
did  nothing  further  for  him.  The  patient 
died  later  that  afternoon.  This  was  the 
Tammany  method  of  nursing  the  sick 
in  the  almshouse  hospitals.  There  are 
new  four  nurses  in  this  ward,  and 
all  the  almshouse  nursing  has  been 
placed  urder  competent  and  expert  direc- 
tion- but   at    what    a    fearful    coj»t  :    the 


tax*rate  has  been  increased  from  $1.79  to 
$2.14! 

Another  instance  of  the  persbtent  in- 
fliction  of  indignity  and  suffering  upon 
the  sick  was  the  manner  of  transferring 
patients  to  the  hospitals  on  Blackwell's 
Island.  The  patients  were  taken  to  the 
foot  of  East  Twenty-sixth  Street  in  ambu- 
lances. U  pon  getting  out  of  the  ambulance, 
or  being  lifted  out  if  they  were  "  stretcher 
cases,"  they  found  a  Urge  number  of  men 
of  leisure,  dressed  in  uniforms,  ready  to 
assist  them  in  getting  aboard  the  boat 
Unfortunately,  these  uniformed  persons 
were  not  tramed  attendants ;  they  were 
prisoners  from  the  workhouse — tramps, 
beggars,  thieves,  and  chronic  drunkards. 

Alter  getting  aboard  the  boat  the  pa- 
tients were  left  to  their  own  resources, 
except  that  there  was  one  faithful  woman 
— not  a  trained  nurse,  however — who 
looked  after  the  little  babies  and  did 
what  she  could  for  the  sick  women.  The 
♦•stretcher  cases"  were  placed  in  the 
long,  open  passageways  of  the  boat,  ex- 
posed  to  the  wind  and  cold,  and  protected 
only  by  a  blanket  There  was  no  nurse 
to  observe  their  condition  and  to  supply 
food  or  stimulants,  if  such  were  needed. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  landing  at  Black 
well's  Island  they  were  assisted  off  the 
boat  by  workhouse  prisoners. 

During  the  past  }Yar  a  trained  nurse 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  patients 
on  the  boat,  and  during  tiieir  transfer  to 
and  from  the  boat,  and  paid  and  respon- 
sible employees  have  replaced  the  un- 
reliable workhouse  prisoners.  Rubber  tires 
have  been  added  to  the  ambulances,  and 
a  warm  room  has  been  fitted  up  on  the 
boat  for  the  patients  carried  on  stretchers. 

One  of  the  long-standing  abuses  of 
former  administrations  was  the  failure  to 
provide  a  decent  shelter  for  homeless 
men,  although  the  Department  of  Chari- 
ties was  distinctly  audiorized  by  law  to 
do  so.  At  nearly  every  police  station 
there  was  a  so-called  "  lodging-room," 
in  which  men  were  allowed  to  sleep  on 
the  floor  or  on  planks  raised  a  few  inches 
from  the  floor.  These  lodgings  were 
minaged  on  the  free-for-all  and  no-ques- 
tions-asked principles.  So  long  as  the 
lodgers  could  huddle  together  a  little 
more  closely,  no  one  was  turned  away. 
The  lodging-rooms  wrre  always  filthy  and 
unsanitary,  but  on  stormy  nights,  when 
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THE  time  had  come  for  the  old 
Mademoiselle  to  die;  Mademoi- 
selle Herminie.  And  she  was 
dying  at  Madame  B 's. 

For  all  the  guests,  as  they  were  politely 
called,  there  was  something   terrible   in 

the  thought  of  dying  at  Madame  B *s. 

To  live  there — yes;  and  Heaven  alone 
knows  the  circumstances  that  constrained 
some  of  them  into  plotting  and  intriguing 
in  order  to  get  there  to  live.  But  to  die 
there  I  Ah  I  we  all  want  to  die,  at  least, 
in  the  station  to  which  we  were  bom. 
The  cofBn  and  funeral  of  charity  are  bit- 
ter humiliation,  even  to  the  administered 
soul.     And  how  they  all  shrank  from  it, 

the  old  ladies  at  Madame  B *sl     It  is 

one  of  the  painful  pictures  of  life,  that  of 
their  sitting  and  waiting  for  the  priest  to 
come — or,  as  now,  waiting  for  him  to  go; 
each  soul  of  them  trembling,  as  it  were, 
over  its  own  precipice.  One  should  see 
them  thus  sitting — but  the  heart  must  be 
strong  for  that,  and  well  moored  to  the 
great  faith  of  religion. 

Kvcry  one  called   it   •*che2    Madame 

B , '  **at  Madame  B s,"  and  that 

is  simply  what  it  was.  The  institution,  to 
give  it  technical  definiteness,  is  accounted 
for  in  this  manner.  It  arose,  one  may 
say,  out  of  a  necessity  and  an  opportu- 
nity. The  community  one  morning  was 
shocked — no,  not  shocked,  transfixed  with 

horror — to  leaf  n  that  old  Madame  M 

had  been  discovered  dead  in  her  wretched 
little  cabin  of  a  home — dead  of  $tar\'ation. 
She  had  been  dead  three  days  when  dis- 
covered; not  in  her  bed,  oh  no  I  Starva- 
tion gives  not  the  easeful  death  of  that. 
She  was  not  in  her  bed,  but  stretched  on 
the  Hoor,  her  poor  skeleton  hands  out- 
spread, grasping  —perhaps  for  some  phan- 
tom crust  or  crumb — her  mouth  open,  dis- 
tended, gaping  wide.     The  sight  of  it ! 

Madame  B was  old,  herself.     **  Is 

it  a  possible  thing,'*  she  exclaimed  when 

she   heard   of  it,  **that    Aurore    M 

could  die,  could  so  die,  in  her  omi  city, 
amid  her  own  people  ?  But  do  you  con- 
sider who  Aurore  M is  ?'*  she  de- 
manded :  **  the  widow  of  a  Confederate 
soldier,  the  mother  of  a  Confederate  sol- 


dier, the  daughter,  granddaughter,  great- 
granddaughter  of  the  best,  the  most  aris- 
tocratic, the  most  honest  of  the  city.  \'es, 
in  the  veins  of  that  old  woman — before 
they  were  starved  dry — coursed  the  blood 
of  those  to  whom  our  city  owes  some  of 
her  proudest  and  most  patriotic  traditions. 
And  to  die  thus !  £ut  that  w^s  it ;  she 
died  thus,  on  that  very  account  For 
should  she  acknowledge  that  she  was  hun- 
gry? Should  she  go  begging  for  bread? 
or  asking  the  chari  y  of  money  under  the 
travesty  of  some  fictitiojs  employment ? 
No  I  The  best  blood  dies  so  ;  should  die 
so.  The  other  kind  strikes  and  storms 
and  destroys  when  hunger  assails.  Its 
wants  must  have  its  pensions,  hospitals, 
homes,  asylums,  rostrums,  organs,  and, 
just  Heavens  !  its  platforms  and  political 
parties!  Its  sufferings  and  calamities 
are  national  affairs !  .  .  .  But  no.  .  .  .** 

Madame  B had  not  so  very  much 

of  financial  wealth  herself,  was  not,  in  fact, 
more  than  a  floor  or  two  above  the  plane 

upon  which  Madame  M had  met  her 

end.  But,  as  she  aptly  quoted,  "  Tout 
calcul  amoindrit  Time.**  She  owned  a 
valueless  lot  of  unimproved  ground,  and 
she  found,  or  invented  in  some  way,  the 
means  to  erect  a  building  upon  it. 

The  widows  and  children  of  roust- 
abouts would  have  despised  iL  Had  mur- 
derers and  thieves  been  confined  in  it, 
philanthropic  societies  would  have  had 
emotions  ov-er  it ;  the  colored  orphans  of 
the  gallows,  a.s  they  are  called,  would  have 
suffered  in  the  exchange  of  their  asylum 

for  it     Madame  B ,  however,  despite 

other  deficiencies  of  knowledge,  knew  her 
world  w^ll.  She  fell,  or  maybe  she  did 
not  feel  at  all,  but  did  what  she  could 
with  the  means  at  her  disposal,  by  build- 
ing on  her  lot  a  row  of  chambers  of  the 
plainest  and  cheapest  kind.  Nothing 
more.  No  comforts,  no  curtains  even. 
Etch  guest  brought  her  own  furniture,  and 
if  she  had  none,  slept  on  the  Hoor — as  she 
wished,  and  as  if  she  wxre  at  home. 

Food  was  provided:  a  choice  about 
that  might  result  in  the  repetition  ct 
Madame  M  -  — 's  scandal.  There  were 
coffee  and  bread  in  the  morning ;  a  good 
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'*  She  must  make  her  submission  to 
God/' 

"  She  should  not  let  her  life  interfere 
with  her  death." 

"  Women  expect  too  much  of  God/' 

"  She  felt  that  God  had  not  given  her  a 
chance/' 

"  A  chance  for  what  ?"  asked  some 
one  who  heard. 

••  Happiness/' 

'•  Happiness !  Blessed  Virgin  I  At  her 
tge?" 

**Well,  what,  when  she  was  younger, 
she  thought  happiness/' 

"  Ah !" 

*'  But  she  was  pious  when  she  was 
young,  and  unhappy/' 

**  And  now —  "  A  shudder  ended  the 
words. 

*^  If  she  had  suiTered  more,  she  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  more  at  peace  with 
God." 

"  If  God  had  only  sent  her  peace  and 
resignation  1  that  would  have  been  the 
better  way." 

"  But  God  is  going  to  do  as  He  pleases. 
She  ought  to  know  that,"  contributed 
Florestine.     "God  is  the  master." 

"  If  she  had  hid  children  to  lose  !" 

"Or  a  husband!" 

"Or  a  whole  family — father,  mother, 
sisters,  brothers,  at  once  t" 

Each  suggested  her  own  misfortunes. 

"  But  if  she  suffers  more  this  way," 
suggested  Florestine,  "  she  must  have  had 
more  to  suffer.*' 

"  Does  she  suffer  much,  Florestine  ?" 
asked  one  who  had  caught  only  that  idea. 

"  The  doctor  said  she  suffers  more  than 
she  shows ;  that  she  has  always  suffered 
since  she  has  been  here,  like— like  a 
Pagan  " — substituting  her  own  term  of 
comparison,  and  speaking  in  the  loud 
voice  she  had  trained  herself  to  use 
towards  the  old  ladies. 

"It  seems  as  if  God  might  have  spared 
her  that:* 

*♦  Eh  I     When  it  comes  to  sparing — " 

"  If  she  had  loved  God  more,  she  could 
hive  forgiven  him  more." 

"  lx)ve !  What  did  she  know  about 
love  ?" 

"  He  could  have  taught  her  as  he  taught 
other  women." 

"  No,  he  should  have  sent  her  resigna- 
tion ;  re ^ig nation  is  the  only  thing  for 
women  in  this  world." 


"  Does  she  seem  at  ease  in  her  mind, 
Florestine  .>" 

"  She  does  not  seem  anything,  Madame ; 
she  is  just  so  .  .  .  and  the  priest,  he  is 
the  same." 

"  But  he  should  talk  to  her ;  he  should 
try  to  touch  her  heart." 

"  He  should  awaken  her  early  piety." 

"  He  should  make  her  hope  again. 
Women  can  always  hope  at  least" 

'*  He  should  talk  about  her  parents  to 
her." 

"  And  her  infancy  ;  her  childhood." 

"And  her  early  life.  ...  She  couW 
not  reproach  God  then." 

"  He  should  tell  her  that  what  she  suf- 
fers  here  will  be  paid  back  to  her  in  hap- 
piness  in  heaven." 

"  He  should  tell  her  that  she  will  forget 
it  all  there — that  wouki  be  the  best" 

"  And  this  life  I     What  is  this  life  !" 

'*  He  must  not  let  her  die  before  she 
makes  her  submission." 

**  A  Jesuit  father  saould  have  been  sent 
for." 

"  Monaeigneur  himself  should  have  been 
sent  for." 

"  Florestine  should  have  asked  advice." 

"  She  went  for  the  nearest." 

"  So  much  depends  upon  the  priest" 

"  How  can  he  speak  to  her  as  he  should  ? 
He  knows  nothing  about  her." 

"  If  he  knew  all  about  her,  he  might  be 
able  to  effect  something." 

"  When  one  remembers  how  proud  she 
is,  and  obstinate  t" 

"  Oh,  she  is  capable  of  talking  to  God 
just  as  she  used  to  ulk  to  us.'* 

"  But  if  this  priest  could  once  touch  her 
heart,  the  rest  would  follow/* 

"  Yes,  that  is  it ;  he  must  touch  her 
heart ' 

Florestine  threw  open  all  the  shutters 
to  let  in  all  the  light  there  was  still  left 
for  that  day.  It  was  yet  far  from  sunset : 
the  afternoon  was  only  begun ;  but  she 
had  lived  so  long  with  the  old  ladies  that 
she  felt  with  them  a  distrust  an  uneasi- 
ness about  tfce  night. 

This  was  the  cheerful  hour  of  the  day, 
when  she  flung  the  wind  )W8  open  and  new 
light  Hooded  in ;  it  was  the  hour  for  the 
hominy-and-milk  and  nce-and-milk  sup- 
per, for  th-  organ-grinder  and  noise  of 
children  in  the  street- -so  noisy  they  were, 
providentially  ;  surely  the  gayest  children 
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fine  servants.  His  niggers  were  too  6ne 
to  go  with  other  niggers  I  They  had  no 
use  for  God;  their  master  was  God  in 
their  eyes.  If  she  had  some  of  that 
money  now,  she  could  have  masses  said ; 
but  she  has  no  money,  she  must  make 
her  submission.  God  is  the  master :  she 
must  beg  His  pardon — and  for  what? 
Did  she  ever  do  anything  ?  No  I  God 
in  heaven  knows  she  never  did  anything 
against  Him.  And  what?  For  a  few 
words,  get  a  shipping!  And  who  heard 
these  words?  Me — and  I  swear  to  you 
I  never  opened  my  mouth  about  them.  I 
am  no  tale-bearer.  Nobody  ever  caught 
me  carrying  tales  .  .  .  And  those  poor 
old  ladies  sitting  in  the  dining-room  pray- 
ing for  her  since  this  morning  1  Oh, 
mon  p^re !  If  you  saw  them  !  So  old,  so 
poor — and  with  death  always  before  them 
— so  pitient,  so  pious,  so  good,  and  never 
a  word  of  complaint.  They  know  what  it 
is  to  be  ladies  I  But  God  is  right;  the 
Master  is  always  right ;  he  owns  his  peo- 
ple, and  he's  right  to  do  what  he  pleases 
with  them.  But  the  master  does  not 
know  everything  that  passes  on  his  plan- 
tation, and,  mon  pfere,  if  God  saw  what 
I  see  in  this  city,  and  if  He  knew  what  I 
know,  He  would  not  be  hard  on  Made- 
moiselle Herminie ;  no.  He  would  not  be 
hard  on  her.  Do  you  think  if  she  had  a 
family  who  had  money,  there  would  not 
be  masses  said  for  her  too  ?  Eh  t  He 
thinks  it  easy  to  lose  everything — all  your 
family,  all  your  everything :  mon  p^re, 
He  does  not  know.  Why  do  you  thmk  I 
wait  here  day  after  day,  year  after  year, 
without  one  cent  of  pay  ?  No ;  I  live  off 
of  scraps ;  I  wear  rags — why  ?  Because  I 
can't  make  a  living,  you  think.  Vou  ask 
my  people,  you  ask  the  people  who  know 
me  I  It  is  because  my  heart  is  so  sorry 
for  these  ladies ;  it  is  because  I  can't 
sleep  at  night  for  thinking  about  them. 
God  knows  I  would  have  to  take  my 
heart  out  of  my  body  with  my  two  hands 
and  pitch  it  into  a  gutter  before  I  could 
leave  them  in  their  misery  to  wait  on 
themselves.  Well,  that  is  one  thing  I 
God  will  ne\*er  be  able  to  take  their  ser- 
vant from  them.  I  guarantee  you  that. 
I  do  not  say  this  because  I  come  from 
rich  white  people  m)self.  No;  my  peo- 
ple were  poor  even  before  the  war; 
they  lost  everything,  too;  it  is  no  new 
fashion,  this  misery.     I  know  it  from  a 


long  time  back.  I  never  lived  in  those 
fine  houses  on  Royal,  on  Orleans,  on  St. 
Louis  Street.  No ;  and  the  negroes  that 
lived  in  them,  they  would  only  spit  my 
way.  I  never  had  6ne  tignons,  and  silk 
aprons,  and  gold  earrings,  and  lace  on 
my  white  6chu.  No!  God  made  poor 
people  even  before  the  war.  And  do 
not  think,  mon  p^re,  that  I  have  done 
nothing  for  Mademoiselle  Herminie:  I 
have  burned  candles;  I  have  made  nc- 
venas ;  I  have  put  images  in  her  room 
when  she  did  not  know  it;  I  have  sewed 
scapularies  on  her  clothes.  I  could  show 
you  now!  Oh t  she  would  be  mad 
enough  if  she  knew  that !  She  would 
have  been  capable  of  putting  me  out  of 
her  room  and  slamming  the  door  upon 
me.  But  that  would  make  no  difference 
with  me,  because  I  knew  Mademoiselle 
Herminie  was  so  alone.  Listen,  mon  p^re  : 
do  you  know  what  that  is,  to  be  left 
abne,  but  alone,  alone,  with  nobody  in 
this  world  to  be  your  family  ?  Well,  God 
did  that  to  Mademoiselle  Herminie.  Be- 
fore the  war  I  never  saw  that  There 
was  always  somebody  left.  And  it  is  not 
with  white  people  as  with  negroes.  You 
cannot  take  away  every  one  from  negroes ; 
there  are  always  so  many  left ;  and,  any- 
how, they  are  all  black  together.  And, 
then,  they  can  always  go  to  the  white 
people.  Who  have  the  white  people  to 
go  to?  Listen!  I  could  tell  Gcd  on  His 
throne.  Himself:  *  Whydid  you  take  every- 
body away  from  Mademoiselle  Herminie, 
and  then  leave  her  alone  ?  Why  did  you 
not  send  some  one  ?  Why  did  you  not 
come  yourself  ?  1  hat  is  how  we  do  with 
children ;  we  never  leave  them  alone ; 
we  always  send  some  one,  or  we  go  our- 
selves.* CJod  knew  her.  He  knew  her 
family.  He  knew  their  characters.  It 
was  not  right  to  mike  her  alone,  and  then 
leave  her  alone.  And  you  think,  mon 
p^re,  it  was  right  for  her  to  come  here 
and  not  have  e\'en  a  relation  to  go  to  ? 
Why  could  she  not  have  a  relation-  -just 
that  little  thing,  a  relation  ?  Vou  see 
those  old  ladies  out  there  in  tbe  dining- 
r  M)m  ;  you  think  they  are  alone,  that  they 
come  here  because  they  have  no  friends, 
no  relations  ?  Ha  !  I  know,  I  watch,  I 
listen,  I  6nd  out  alt  about  them.  Mon 
p^re,  there  is  not  one  old  lady  out  there 
but  what  has  some  relation  to  go  to. 
Madame   B knows   that   too.     But, 
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fering.  And  after  all  her  misery  in  this 
world,  after  all  she  has  gone  through. 
It  is  respect  for  you  that  keeps  roe  froro 
telling  you — but  I  could  tell  you,  yes,  I 
could  tell  you.  Her  mother  was  pious, 
her  mother  is  up  in  heaven,  and  her 
mother  did  not  suffer  as  Mademoiselle 
Herminie  did.  She  did  not  have  her 
mother  die  so !  like  a  dog — yes,  I  say  it, 
like  a  dog  I  And,  thinly  this  is  all  the 
life  Mademoiselle  Herminie  had  1 

"  I  do  not  say,  mon  pbre,  that  God  is 
not  right,  that  He  does  not  know  best ;  He 
is  bound  to  know  best.  And  He  knows  that 
Mademoiselle  Herminie  did  not  do  her 
duty  to  Him  .  .  .  and  she  was  proud,  and 
she  was  cross,  and  always  in  a  bad  temper 
.  .  .  God  knows  that !  She  was  not  like 
the  other  old  ladies  who  sit  there  day  after 
day  with  the  patience  and  resignation  of 
angels.  If  you  choose  to  call  Mademoi- 
selle Herminie  a  sinner,  I  will  sty  yes. 
...  I  will  not  go  against  God's  judg- 
ment ...  I  am  only  an  ignorant  ne- 
gress  .  .  .  and  I  have  been  wicked  my- 
self .  .  .  God  knows  I  have  1  And  if  He 
knows  it,  what  is  the  use  of  lying  about 
anything?  Mademoiselle  Herminie  .  .  ." 
The  whisper  seemed  to  reach  the  bed  ; 
the  patient's  eyelids  quivered;  she  was 
awaking.  Florestine*s  whisper  became 
still  more  intense ;  she  laid  her  other 
strong  hand  on  the  chair.  She  had  but 
an  instant  more.  **  Ah,  mon  p^re  I  You 
are  good,  you  are  patient.  You  know 
the  poor  wicked  people  .  .  .  Mon  p^re, 
that  b  why  I  went  for  you  I  I  was  airaid 
to  go  for  the  others  !  The  meanest  send 
for  you,  mon  p^re — they  are  not  afraid  of 
you  1  .  .  .  She  is  opening  her  eyes  I  .  .  . 
Say  something  to  her,  mon  pi^rel  Do 
something !  See  how  poor  and  thin  and 
old  she  is  I  No  I  Do  not  look  at  her  t 
Do  not  listen  to  her  t  She  b  out  of  her 
head  I  She  has  always  been  half  crazy  1 
She  does  not  know  what  she  is  about  1 
For  God's  sake,  do  not  ask  her  I  Think 
of  your  mother,  mon  p^re,  think  of  her, 
and  do  your  duty  I  .  .  .  God  will  under- 
stand .  .  God  will  understand  .  .  ." 
There  was  time  for  no  more. 

Mademoiselle  Herminie*s  eyes  opened. 
The  soft  evening  light  filled  the  room,  and 
through  the  open  window  came  the  f^s- 
ant  evening  sounds.     It  was  the  cheeriest 

hour  at  Madame  B *s,  for  it  seemed  to 

be  the  one  hour  that  old  hopes  crnne  back 


to  the  inmates  not  as  •disappointments 
and  maledictions  (the  maledictions  of  old 
age  are  so  often  the  hopes  of  youth  I). 

The  priest  gave  no  evidence  of  listen- 
ing to  Florestine.  He  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  bed,  hb  rugged  face  set  in  an  ex- 
pression of  confident  waiting.  It  was  no 
first  death-watch  for  him  and  no  novel 
one. 

Generally,  after  a  long,  hard  life,  when 
disease,  tracking  close  upon  poverty  and 
misery,  has  overcome  its  final  resi.ntance ; 
and  pain,  for  the  first  time  in  years,  is  at 
last  withdrawn,  and  the  body  lies  calm 
waiting  for  death  to  take  possession; 
gener^ly,  in  the  priest's  experience — and 
his  experience  was  his  life — the  eyes 
opening  thus  after  an  opiate  rest  were  not 
eyes  of  recrimination,  but  eyes  of  peace 
and  reconciliation.  And  if  the  childhood 
have  been  pious,  it  is  as  if  the  whole 
life  but  childhood  were  forgotten.  Some- 
times the  aged  lips  babble  childish  sen- 
tences, and  the  worn  soul  takes  its  flight 
in  an  infantile  respiration. 

Sometimes  the  eyes  open  from  the 
sleep  or  lethargy  blank,  blind  to  every- 
body, everything ;  and  then  there  is  only 
a  sound  needed — the  voice  of  a  child  in 
the  street,  an  evening  bell. 

Again,  the  eyes  opening  to  the  li^t 
falling  across  the  bed,  and  to  the  sight  of 
tender  faces  bending  over;  the  sense  of 
companionship,  at  last,  alter  a  long,  soli- 
tary journey  under  a  night  sky  from  which 
all  the  stars  have  gone  out,  bring  to  the 
stiffening  lips  a  .^mUe  of  ineffable  happi- 
ness, and  long-forgotten  words  of  grati- 
tude. 

Always  the  priest  had  found  that  it 
was  the  women  who  had  been  most  sorely 
tried,  those  who  have  most  to  forgive, 
who  forgive  most  easily.  And  his  memory 
retained  experience  only  with  the  sorely 
tried. 

Or  it  may  have  been  according  to 
Florestine*s  reasoning  and  experience — 
and  in  her  way  she  was  as  experienced  as 
the  priest,  and  she  had  often  proved  her 
reasoning  in  the  old  times — that  the 
master  sometimes  would  listen  to  an  over- 
heard explanation  when  he  would  not  to 
a  direct  one ;  and  one  of  her  most  suc- 
cessful devices  as  advocate  for  mercy 
when  a  fellow-slaN-e  was  in  peril  of  pun- 
ishment was  to  tell  his  story,  as  she  knew 
how  to  tell  such  stories,  just  inside  the 
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moved  from  the  supervision  of  the  public. 
Among  these  Burr  and  his  disciples  organ- 
ized a  corps  of  professional  soldiers  in  pol- 
itics. The  motto  of  this  band  of  freebooters 
was  formulated  by  Governor  Marcy  in  the 
now  famous  phrase,  •*  To  the  victors  be- 
long the  spoils.''  The  power  gained  by 
the  New  York  machine,  and  the  fact  that 
the  new  method  of  nominating  the  Presi- 
dent through  the  primaries  instead  of 
through  a  Congressional  caucus  made 
Washington  politicians  desire  to  control 
the  action  of  subordinate  officials  in 
every  part  of  the  Nation,  rendered  it  inevi- 
table, perhaps,  that  the  New  York  sys- 
tem should  be  introduced  at  Washington. 
But  upon  Jackson  rests  the  responsibility 
of  having  introduced  the  system,  without 
other  excuse  than  the  rancor  with  which 
many  Federal  officials  had  fought  against 
his  election. 

In  the  New  York  Custom- House  the 
inevitable  fruits  of  the  new  system  at 
once  manifested  themselves.  The  new 
Collector,  Swartwout,  appointed  his  two 
hundred  subordinates  in  utter  disregard 
of  everything  except  partisan  services  in 
the  past,  and  personal  subser\iency  for 
the  future.  In  a  few  years  he  went  to 
Europe  *'  for  his  health,"  a  defaulter  to 
the  amount  of  $1,225,000.  The  Con- 
gressional committee  appointed  to  inves- 
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dgate  the  afifair  was  told  by  the  auditor 
of  the  Custom-House,  who  knew  of  the 
defalcation,  that  he  had  kept  silence 
'*  because  we  clerks  of  the  Custom- House 
consider  ourselves  in  the  service  of  the  Col- 
lector, and  not  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States."  The  assistant  cashier  said  that 
he  kept  silence  *'  in  conformity  with  the 
Custom- House  practice."  Swartwout's 
successor,  HoyU  continued  his  policy  with 
similar  results.  Anticipating  Mr.  Dana's 
**tum  the  rascals  out,"  he  proclaimed 
that  **  every  rascal  who  helpeid  to  keep 
Adams  in  and  Jackson  out  deserved  to 
be  hanged."  Under  his  administration, 
cases  of  bribery,  fraud,  partiality,  and 
abstraction  of  goods  from  the  public 
stores  were  so  frequent  that  another 
Congressional  investigation  became  neces- 
sary. The  committee,  says  Dorman  B. 
Eaton,  reported  defalcations  aggregat- 
ing fully  $300,000,  and  reported  as  fol- 
lows upon  the  methods  of  Custom- House 
administration  :  **  The  inspectors,  when 
absent  from  duty,  were  generally  engaged 
in  electioneering,  and  in  procuring  the 
naturalization  of  foreigners.  ...  A  Cus- 
tom-House  tax  was  regularly  levied  and 
paid  in  advance  of  the  elections,  and  a  re- 
fusal to  pay  it  was  inevitably  followed  by 
remo\^]  from  office.  ...  A  system  of  fa- 
voritism was  uniformly  extended  to  the 
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Service  Reform  in  the  administration  here, 
George  III.  was  controlling  Parliament 
by  the  use  of  patronage  among  its  mem- 
bers. Even  when  Jackson  and  Van 
Buren  built  up  a  National  machine  for 
the  control  of  primaries,  the  evils  were 
for  a  long  time  incomparably  less  *han  in 
England,  where  Parliamentary  elections 
were  carried  by  the  activity  of  officials, 
and  the  whole  civil  service  could  justly  be 
termed  by  John  Bright  "  a  system  of  out- 
door relief  "  for  the  children  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. Civil  Service  Reform  by  compet- 
itive examinations  was,  indeed,  an  English 
system,  but  it  was  the  %ystem  championed 
t^  English  democracy,  while  the  spoils 
system  was  the  system  championed  by  the 
English  aristocracy  and  the  sycophants 
dependent  upon  them.  The  chief  weak- 
ness of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  agitation 
in  America  has  been  the  comparative 
failure  to  arouse  the  passion  for  democ- 
racy which  gave  the  spoils  system  in  Eng- 
land its  death-blow. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  history  of 
Civil  Service  Reform  in  this  country  has 
been  identical  with  its  history  in  England. 
Here  and  there  alike  it  has  been  carried 
forward  by  the  administrative  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  as  opposed  to  the 
legislative.  This  is  exceptional  in  the 
history  of  reforms,  but  the  reason  for  it 
is  obvious  enough.  It  b  the  administra- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  which  has 
to  bear  the  responsibility  for  incompetent 
oflSctalSy  and  a  self-respecting  administra- 
tion does  not  care  to  cripple  itself  in 
order  to  place  a  few  offices  at  the  disposal 
<rf  every  member  of  the  Legislature.  The 
spoils  system  converted  official  society 
into 

One  mighty  horde, 

Formed  of  two  classes — bores  and  bored. 

Members  of  the  Legislature  always  be- 
longed to  the  first  class,  and  members  of 
the  Administration  to  the  second.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Ministry  in 
England  and  the  President s  of  the  United 
States  have  wrested  Civil  Service  Reform 
from  unwilling  Legislatures. 

President  Grant  began  the  administra 
tive  work  for  Civil  Service  Reform.  In 
1871  his  appeal  secured  from  Congress  a 
law  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  in  January 
of  the  next  year  the  rules  framed  by  the 
Commission  for  competitive  examinations 


went  into  effect  in  Washington  and  New 
Yoik.  In  the  Custom- Hou^e  at  New 
York  Collector  Arthur  made  only  144  re- 
movals during  his  term.  He  report»d 
that  the  system  had  had  a  good  effect. 
The  same  report  was  made  by  the  respon- 
sible officials  at  Washington,  and  Presi- 
dent Grant  issued  an  order  extending  the 
system  to  Boston.  But  Congress  was 
hostile  to  the  reform,  and,  after  1874, 
failed  to  make  the  appropriation  necessary 
to  maintain  the  Commission.  President 
Hayes  took  up  the  work  which  had  been 
allowed  to  languish,  and  appointed  or  reap- 
pointed thoroughgoing  Civil  Service  Re- 
formers at  the  head  of  the  principal  offices 
in  New  York.  The  changes^wrought  in 
the  New  York  Post-Office  by  the  new  en- 
forcement of  the  rules  was  an  object-lesson 
to  the  Nation  regarding  the  value  of  the 
reform.  In  1880  mails  were  handled  one- 
third  larger  than  in  1875,  yet  the  appro- 
priation for  salaries  and  wages  was  $20,000 
less.  Furthermore,  the  service  had  been 
rendered  more  satisfactory  in. every  par- 
ticular. As  against  ten  collections  a  day 
in  the  business  part  of  the  city,  Mr.  James 
had  established  nineteen,  and  as  against 
five  deliveries  a  day  he  had  established 
seven.  Results  almost  equally  satisfac- 
tory were  achieved  by  Mr.  Mcrritt  at  the 
Custom-House,  and  by  Mr.  Burt  at  the 
Naval  Office,  By  the  end  of  President 
Hayes's  administration  Civil  Service  Re- 
form by  competitive  examinations  was  a 
demonstrated  success. 

Under  President  Arthur  the  present 
Civil  Service  Law  was  enacted.  This 
statute  provided  for  the  cUssificatioQ,  for 
purposes  of  competitive  examination,  of 
certain  places  in  the  departments  at  Wash- 
ington, and  in  custom-houses  and  post- 
offices  containing  fifty  or  more  employees. 
It  also  authorixed  the  President  to  extend 
the  classification  to  all  other  offices  in  the 
civil  service,  except  those  filled  by  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
finned  by  the  Senate,  and  persons  em- 
ployed merely  as  laborers.  No  limitation 
was  placed  upon  the  power  of  removal, 
the  frame rs  of  the  act  trusting  that  the 
inability  of  the  appointing  officer  to  fill 
vacancies  with  his  personal  or  pirty 
friends  would  generally  prevent  the  mab 
ing  of  removals  for  paitisan  purposes. 
The  n\mal)er  of  offices  immediately  class- 
ified under  the  act  was  a  little  over  1 3,000 
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87,000.  The  remaining  92,000  offices 
in  the  unclassified  service  consist  almost 
exclusively  of  Presidential  appointments 
and  fourth<:]ass  postmasterships.  Both 
of  these  groups  are  beyond  the  possible 
scope  of  the  present  law.  The  fourth- 
class  postmasterships  are,  as  a  rule,  so 
unimportant  and  so  little  sought  after 
that  no  one  has  ever  proposed  the  com- 
petitive examination  of  applicants.  The 
enemies  of  patronage  are  more  apt  to 
urge  that  the  patrons  of  each  petty  office 
should  be  allowed  to  select  their  own 
postmaster.  The  Presidential  appoint- 
ments, however,  are  a  very  different  matter. 
They  number  nearly  10,000,  and  are  the 
heads  of  the  important  offices  in  every  de- 
partment. Few  of  them  have  political 
duties  to  discharge,  and  most  of  them 
should  be  filled  by  promotions  from  the 
ranks.  So  long  as  these  10,000  well-paid 
places  are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
a  civil  service  law,  the  patronage  system 
is  still  strongly  intrenched. 

The  work  which  remains  to  be  done, 
however,  is  not  mainly  the  broadening  of 
the  Civil  Service  Act,  but  the  broadening 
of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  spirit.  We 
have  seen  that  the  chief  danger  to  the 
present  law  is  the  hostility  aroused  by 
violations  of  its  spirit  To  some  extent, 
this  hostility  has  been  abated  by  the  widen- 
ing recognition  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
spoils  system  is  essential  if  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  discharge  its  legitimate  func- 
tions in  the  management  of  monopolies. 
Fortunately,  this  consideration  has  ap- 
pealed with  especial  force  to  the  trades- 
unions  in  the  cities  and  the  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance in  the  country,  and  these  bodies 
constitute  the  very  backbone  of  the  new 
party  which  has  considered  itself  pro 
scribed  from  the  Federal  service.  If  Civil 
Service  Reformers  seize  their  opportunity, 
they  can  democratize  their  movement, 
and  make  it  as  strong  among  the  masses 
as  it  now  is  among  the  educated  classes. 
But  to  do  this  they  must  recognize  that 
it  is  a  moral  and  not  a  scholastic  reform. 
They  must  not  only  admit  but  proclaim 
the  fact  that  scholastic  examinations  do 
not  furnish  the  best  test  of  the  ability  of 
public  employees,  any  more  thm  the 
best  test  of  the  ability  of  private  em- 
ployees. They  must  make  it  clear  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  public  that  competitive 
examinations  are  not  Civil  Service  Re- 


form, but  merely  the  temporary  scaffold- 
ing by  means  of  which  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  structure  may  be  erected.  The 
reform  itself  is  the  requirement  of  the 
public  conscience  that  men  shall  be 
selected  solely  for  their  ability  to  do  their 
work.  When  this  result  is  attained — 
when  the  official  who  pays  party  or  per- 
sonal debts  out  of  the  public  treasury  is 
condemned  for  breach  of  trust  by  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party — then  competitive 
examinations  in  the  public  service  can  be 
relegated  to  the  same  place  they  hold  in 
the  selection  of  employees  in  private  life. 
To  secure  such  a  public  conscience  is  the 
real  work  that  lies  before  the  advocates  of 
Civil  Service  Reform,  and  in  securing  it 
the  currents  of  National  feeling  will  run 
in  their  favor  if,  instead  of  hiDlding  up 
as  their  ideal  the  English  system  of  com- 
petitive examinations,  they  appeal  for  a 
return  to  the  spirit  of  the  American  gen- 
tleman who  wrote :  '*  My  private  feelings 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  .  .  . 
As  George  Washington  I  would  do  this 
man  any  kindness — as  President  of  the 
United  States  I  can  do  nothing." 


Dr.  Martinrau  on  Marriage 

Dr.  Martineau.  now  In  hU  ninety-third  year, 
was  the  officiating  miniAter  at  a  recent  wedding, 
and  delivered  the  following  beautiful  address: 
*'  Ax  Christians,  you.  my  brother  and  sister,  enter 
upon  your  new  duties  with  a  cheerful  faith  and 
hope.  Vou  have  learnt  that  the  pure  affections 
given  to  earth  and  home  are  not  on  that  account 
withdrawn  from  heaven  and  (»od.  that  the  hearth 
where  household  sympathies  have  brightly  burned 
is  the  best  altar  of  the  Ares  of  our  diviner  aspira- 
tions, and  that  in  wedded  life  duty  is  never  the 
foe  of  love,  but  rather  its  unrestrained  child. 
Vou  will  therefore  walk  this  your  Ufc  with  that 
perfect  kind  of  mutual  consideration  that  will 
prevent  all  occasion  for  forbearance ;  you  will 
endeavor  to  glow  with  the  spirit  of  joy  for  the 
blessings  it  brings  upon  you.  May  you  toil  with 
unwearied  feet  up  the  perpetual  ascent  of  duty, 
and  out  of  your  happiness  and  peace  may  there 
come  a  new  pity  for  all  who  suffer,  and  the  desire 
to  succor  those  who  have  none  to  help  them. 
Before  the  ample  view  of  faith  these  solitary 
yearn,  if  such  there  shall  be,  sink  into  a  britif 
exile,  not  uniheered  while  it  endures,  and  giving 
an  intenser  transport  to  the  embrace  of  the  ever- 
lasting  restoration.  Our  affections,  depend  upon 
it,  are  then  alone  At  for  the  seasotu  of  this  life 
when  they  are  regarded  by  ut  as  the  best  trcAsoies 
of  another.** 
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I  long  to  speak  and  long  to  see  her  face ; 
And  how,  when  twice,  for  something  grievous 

done, 
I  could  but  smite,  and  though  I  lighdy  smote» 
I  felt  my  heart  rise  strangling  in  my  throat : 
And  when  she  wept  I  kissed  the  poor  red 

hands. 

All  these  things.  Father,  a  father  understands ; 
And  am  not  I  Thy  son  ? 

Abba,  in  Thine  eternal  years 

Bethink  Thee  of  our  fleeting  day  ; 
From  all  the  rapture  of  our  eyes  and  cars 
How  shall  we  tear  ourselves  away  ? 
At  night  my  little  one  says  nay, 
With  prayers  implores,  entreats  with  tears 
For  ten  more  flying  minutes'  play ; 
How  shall  we  tear  ourselves  away  ? 
Vet  call,  and  I  '11  surrender 

The  flower  of  soul  and  sense. 
Life's  passion  and  its  splendor, 
In  quick  obedience. 

If  not  without  the  blameless  human  tears 

By  eyes  which  slowly  glaze  and  darken  shed. 

Yet  without  questionings  or  fears 

For  those  I  leave  behind  when  I  am  dead. 

Thou,  Abba,  know'st  how  dear 

My  little  child's  poor  playthings  are  to  her; 

What  love  and  joy 

She  has  in  every  darling  doll  and  precious 
toy; 

Yet  when  she  stands  between  my  knees 

To  kiss  good-nights  she  does  not  sob  in  sor- 
row, 

'*  Oh,  father,  do  not  break  or  injure  these  I*' 

She  knows  that  1  shall  fondly  lay  them  by 

For  happiness  to-morrow ; 

So  leaves  them  trustfully.     And  shall  not  I  .' 

Whatever  darkness  gather 

O'er  coveriet  or  pall. 
Since  Thou  art  Abba,  Father. 

Why  should  I  fear  at  all  ? 

Thou'st   seen   how  closely,  Abba,  when   at 

rest 
My  child's  head  nestles  to  my  breast ; 
And  how  my  arm  her  little  form  enfolds. 
Lest  in  the  darkness  she  should  feel  alone ; 
And  how  she  holds 
My  bands,  my  hands,  my  two  hands  in  her 

own  ? 


A  iitde  easeful  sighing 
And  restful  turning  round, 

And  1  too,  on  Thy  lovt  relying, 
Shall  slumber  sound. 

Naturuta  Natufans 

From  »*W.  V.,  Her  Book,"  by  William 
Canton 

Beside  the  water  and  the  crumbs 
She  laid  her  little  birds  of  day. 

For — *♦  When  some  other  sparrow  comes. 
Perhaps  they  11  fly  away.'' 

Ah,  golden  dream,  to  clothe  with  wings 
A  heart  of  springing  joy ;  to  know 

Two  lives  i'  the  happy  sum  of  things 
To  her  their  bliss  will  owe ! 

Day  dawned ;  they  had  not  taken  flight, 
Tho'  playmates  called  from  bush  and  tree. 

She  sighed :  **  1  hardly  thought  they  might. 
Well, — God's  more  dever'n  roe  !" 

The  Divine  Idol 

From  "The  Invisible  Playmate."  bv 
William  Canton 

Take  the  idol  to  her  shrine ; 

In  her  cradle  lay  her! 
Worship  her — she  is  divine  ; 

Offer  up  your  prayer ! 
She  will  bless  you.  bed  and  board. 
I  f  be  fittingly  adored. 

About  a  Little  Woman 

From  ♦'The  Invisible  Playmate,*'  by 
William  Canton 

She  was  a  treasure ;  she  was  a  sweet ; 
She  was  the  darling  of  the  Army  and  the 
Fleet: 

When — she — smiled — 
The  crews  of  the  line-of-battle  ships   went 
wikl! 

W  hen — she — cried — 

Whole   regiments  reversed   their  arms  and 
sighed. 

When  she  was  sick,  for  her  sake 
The  Queen  took  off  her  crown,  and  sobbed 
as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
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hot  required  by  the  task  he  set  befoie  himself. 
His  book  is  not  a  temple :  it  is  a  wood,  a  field, 
a  highway;  vista,  vista,  everywhere  -vanishing 
lights  and  shades,  truths  half-disclosed,  succes- 
sions of  objects,  hints,  suggestions,  brief  pic- 
tures, groups,  voices,  contrasts,  blend ings,  and, 
above  all,  the  tonic  quality  of  the  open  air.'* 
This  is  charming,  and  it  is  true ;  it  explains  the 
liberating,  bracing,  exhilarating  influence  whiih 
such  men  as  Symonds,  Stevcttson,  Emerson,  and 
many  others,  known  and  unknown,  have  received 
from  the  best  of  Whitman's  work. 

But  there  were  many  times  when  Whitman  was 
not  at  his  btst ;  when  he  was  wordy,  self-con- 
scious, and  ineffective.  Indeed,  no  poet  loses 
less  and  gains  more  by  sympathetic  but  courage- 
ous editing  than  Whitman.  Much  that  he  wro'e 
ought,  for  his  own  reputa*ion,  to  be  excluded 
from  his  published  work  ;  it  obscures  hu  genius, 
perplexes  his  readers,  disheartens  hh  admirers, 
and  gives  aid  and  comfoit  to  those  who  are  look- 
ing only  for  material  for  lidicule.  The  little  vol- 
ume which  Mr.  Aithur  Stedman  edited  several 
}ears  a^o  gives  us  the  real  Whitman — the  Whit- 
man of  whom  Mr.  Burroughs  writes.  Byron  and 
Wordsworth  have  already  gone  through  the  stage 
of  disinterested  selection,  and  gained  by  the 
process  ;  the  sooner  Whitman  goes  through  it  the 
better.  When  he  has  gone  through  it,  his  work 
may  be  safely  committed  to  the  judgment  of  the 
future. 

Ihat  judgment,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  discern 
in  a  small  group  of  his  poems  a  depth  and  force 
of  imaginadon  not  elsewhere  found  in  American 
poetry  ;  a  breadth  and  vitality  of  movement  much 
more  suggestive  of  continental  interest  and  life 
than  any  other  verse  yet  written  here ;  a  certain 
**  cosmic  and  elemental  "quality  such  as  few  poets 
have  shared.  This  is  giving  a  large  place  to 
Whitman,  but  it  is  not  putting  him  in  the  company 
of  the  greatest  spiritual  interpieiers  of  human 
life ;  it  is  not  accepting  his  view  of  life  and  so- 
ciety as  adequate  and  final ;  it  is  not  accepting 
him  as  the  supreme  interpreter  of  the  democratic 
spirit.  Whitman  is  cosmic  and  elemental,  and 
to  recognise  these  qualititss  in  him  is  to  concede 
his  greatness ;  but  the  poet  of  the  hrsi  rank  must 
be  something  more  than  cosmic  and  elemental ; 
he  must  represent  and  interpret  that  deep,  rich, 
spiritual  liife  which  is  the  highest  deposit  and 
result  of  dvilixation.  We  must  always  be  going 
back  to  Nature,  returning  to  the  cosmic  and  the  ele- 
mental ;  but  we  must  not,  therefore,  discaid  and 
reject  the  immense  gains  of  civilization.  There 
is  no  antagonism  between  Nature  and  the  highest 
civilisation,  for  the  highest  culture  u  only  Nature 
fulfilled  in  her  largest  intent  in  the  iinlividual 
man.  Dante  was  just  as  genuine  and  natural  a 
poet  as  Whitman,  besides  being  very  much  greater 
io  genius,  insight,  and  character. 

We  go  back  to  Nature,  not  to  discard  our 
spiritual  refinements  and  reticences,  but  to  rid 
ourselves  of  false  notions  and  spurious  delicacy. 


The  suggestion  that  Whitman  treated  the  sex  ele- 
ment in  the  spirit  of  the  men  who  invented  phallic 
worship  is  very  interesting,  and  there  is  reaeon  to 
believe  that  it  is  true ;  but  phallic  worship  is 
some  thousands  of  years  behind  us,  and  we  can 
no  more  return  to  the  point  of  view  which  made 
it  possible  than  we  can  g)  back  to  the  period 
when  our  forefathers  wore  no  clothes  and  were 
not  ashamed.  We  should  gain  nothing  by  dis- 
carding clothes,  for  the  trouble  b  not  with  our 
clothts,  but  with  our  souls.  Whitman  Is  some- 
times offensive,  not  merely  to  the  prade  and  the 
ascetic,  but  to  the  sane,  natural  man  who  valuen 
the  body  no  less  than  the  sou*,  but  who  values  it 
because  there  is  a  soul  in  it.  Whitman  violate  1 
those  reticences  and  privacies  which  the  soul  pro- 
vides in  order  to  keep  the  bbdy  clean  and  sacred. 
These  are  not  conveotional,  they  are  moral ;  they 
are  not  antagonistic  to  Nature ;  they  fulfill  ikt 
higher  purposes  of  Nature.  And  it  is  these 
higher  purposes  which  Whitman  so  often  falls  to 
discern.  He  expresses  with  great  power  ele- 
mental and  cosmic  things ;  he  does  not  touch  the 
higher  reaches  of  spiritual  development,  nor  does 
he  speak  for  the  greatest  personalities. 

Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  uodtr  thU  head  sad  andrr 
that  of  Books  Received  Inchtde  all  received  |>y  Tht 
Outlook  during  the  week  endiaff  Febraary  t^  ThU 
weekly  report  of  current  literature  will  bt  Mppleaietttcd 
by  fuller  reviews  of  the  more  important  works.] 

THE   DRAMA 

Henrik  Ibsen*s  latest  pUy,/#4«  Gskriei  B^rlh 
•MM,  is  a  thoroughly  characteristic  piece  of  work, 
following  definitely  but  not  slavishly  the  Knes 
which  this  dramatist  has  so  clearly  maiked  oat 
for  himself.  The  chief  figure  in  the  story  b  a 
defaulter  who  has  served  his  time  in  ptiaoo,  and 
who,  returning  to  his  home,  practically  oukes 
another  prison  of  the  upper  floor  of  hb  house. 
His  wife,  who  lives  below,  is  the  incamatioo  of 
pride  without  afiection.  The  drama  is,  Kke  all 
Ibsen's  work,  tragic  to  the  very  core,  without 
humor  and  without  relief  of  any  kind.  No  actor 
in  the  play  seems  to  discern  the  higher  OKtral 
possibilities  of  the  situation,  although  the  one 
who  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  it  Is  Bork- 
man*s  slster-ii»4aw,  whom  he  had  discarded  in 
order  to  marry  the  woman  who  became  his  wife. 
There  are  strong  aittiatioos ;  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  vigorous  writing;  there  are  home-thrusts  at 
pretension  and  hypocrisy ;  there  are  at  intervals 
fine  touches  of  imaginative  insight ;  but  there  is 
also  the  inevitable  limitatioo  of  Ibeea*s  view  of 
life  and  of  the  human  drama.  (Stone  &  Kimball, 
New  York  ) 

NOVtlJ   AND  TALrf 

We  have  received  two  volumes  of  the  impor- 
tant and  beautiful  edition  of  Tk4  HWkt  t/  ffwd- 
r*irj  Ktfituf^  which  Messrs.  Charles  Scriboer^ 
Sons  are  publishing.  Thb  coUectioQ  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ting's  published  writings,  which  have  heretofore 
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best  described  by  its  second  title.  It  is  Intel- 
iigent  and  suggestive,  and  eminently  teVerential ; 
at  the  same  time  it  is  free  from  literalism  and 
from  hard^nd-fa^t  dogmatism.  Without  neces- 
sarily agreeing  with  each  and  every  opinion  ex- 
pressed>  we  cordially  praise  the  book  for  its  general 
method  and  spirit.  (James  Pott  &  Co^  New 
Vork.) 

EDi'CATtONAL 

Mr.  Edward  H.  CutUr,  the  Principal  of  the 
Preparatory  School  at  Newton,  Mass ,  has  pub- 
lished through  Messr?.  Ginn  &.  Co.,  Boston,  TA^ 
XintA  Book  of  IWj^Ts  ^fuid,  edited  for  the  use 
of  schools.  The  littie  book  is  a  mcdel  of  its  kind. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Montgomery,  the  instiurlor  in  book- 
keeping in  the  Columbia  Grammar  School,  New 
Vork  City,  has  published  through  Messrs.  May- 
nard,  Merrill  &  Co ,  New  York,  Modtrn  Book- 
ktepingt  a  clearly  written  treatise  irhich  shows 
us  that  bookkeeping  is  not  such  an  intricate  sub- 
ject after  all. 

Volume  VI.  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
•*  Series  in  Philology,  Lilt  rature,  and  Archaeolo- 
gy *•  consists  of  valuable  Kestarthes  upon  the  An- 
tiquity of  Man  in  the  Eastern  United  States.  Ihe 
volume  comprise**  the  investigations  made  by  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Meicer,  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  of 
American  and  Prehistoric  Archxology  at  the 
Univeisity  of  Pennsylvania,  ((linn  h  Co.,  Boston.) 

Part  II.  of  Mr.  Ernest  Arthur  Gardner's 
Handbook  of  Grfek  Sculpture  has  now  appeared. 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  New  Vork.)  It  is  a 
capital  work,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that,  among 
authoriries  quoted,  the  author  gives  special  prom- 
inence to  Professor  Furtwiinglcr*s  '■  Meisterwerke 
der  griechischen  PlasHk."  The  later  portion  of 
the  history  of  Greek  sculpture  is  deal  with  by  Mr. 
Gardner  on  the  same  lines  as  in  the  eailier  portion. 

Literary  Notes 

— The  late  Philip  Gilbert  Ilamcrton  once  made 
a  visit  to  the  old  town  of  Mont  Beauvrax,  near 
Autun,  France,  and  wrote  an  account  of  it,  which 
was  never  published.  It  is  now  to  appear  under 
the  Utle  of  ♦*The  Moun  ." 

—The  New  Voik  *•  Tribune  '*  informs  us  that 
the  late  Archbishop  Benson  left  a  manuscript 
wofk  which,  ht  said  to  a  fitend  shortly  before 
his  death,  was  intcnde<i  to  be  **  a  complete  *  Co^ 
pus  Cyprianicum."*  It  will  be  published  very 
soon.  Dr.  Benson  worked  on  this  life  of  St. 
Cyprian  for  naoy  years.  He  began  it  as  a  brief 
treatise  so  far  back  as  IH67.  but  it  grew  under  his 
hands,  and  in  its  completed  form  it  promises  to 
be  a  bulky  volume. 

— Profesior  Albert  Bu^hneH  Hart,  of  Harvard 
University,  is  editing  a  work  in  four  volumes 
whsrh  will  be  called  "  American  History  as  told 
by  Contemporaries."  A*  might  be  anticipated, 
the  work  is  made  up  of  ei tracts  from  onginal 
flources.     Volume   I.  deals  with  *'  I)iscovefy  and 


Colonization,  1492-1689.**  The  succeeding  vol- 
umes are  ^  Making  of  the  RepubUc,  1 689-1 78^,** 
•*  (Jrdwth  of  the  Narion.  1783-1845."  and  -  Weld^ 
irig  of  the  Nation.  1846-1896." 

—By  the  lidvertisement  of  Mr.  Marion  Craw- 
ford's publisher  we  learn  that  upwards  of  half  a 
million  of  that  novelist's  stories  have  been  sold  in 
this  country  alone.  The  moat  popular  novti  is, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  "  Saracinesca,'* 
which  is  now  in  its  110th  thoosand;  **  Smnt' 
Uario"  is  in  its  44th  thousand,  and  *"  I>on  Or- 
sino,"  the  sequel  to  the  two  foregoing,  in  iu  3Sth 
thousand.  Mr.  Crawford's  first  novel,  **  Mr. 
Isaacs,'*  is  in  its  55th  thousand,  and  "Dr. 
Claudius  "  is  in  iU  37th  thousand.  *•  A  Tale  ol  a 
Lonely  Parish  '*  is  in  its  25th  thousand,  ^  The 
Witch  of  Prague  "  is  in  its  2lst  thousand,  **  Zoro- 
aster" in  its  19th  thousand,  **  Greifeostein "  in 
Its  18th  thousand,  **  Children  of  the  King  **  in  iu 
16th  thousand,  **  Adam  Johnstone's  Son  **  in  its 
15th  thousand,  and  **  Taquisara,"  the  latest,  is  is 
iu  13th  thousand. 

^Some  weeks  since  the  following  note  was 
sent  to  The  Outlook  : 

In  Mr.  McCarthy's  **  Stoir  of  GlaJstooe.**  atrrent  la 
The  Outkwk.  he  makes  tht  sutement  (page  68,  iisiw  of 
January  2)  that  Gladstone's  successor  as  President  of  the 
Oxford  Union  Debating  Society  was  Henry  £.  Man- 
nins  (later  Cardinal).  The  exact  contrary  was  tnic. 
Gladstone  succeeded  Manning,  who  succeeded  S.  WIW 
faerforce.  Vide  E.  D.  Purceirs  "  Life  of  Cardinal  Man- 
ning" (Macmillaa,  18%,  pages  34,  IS,  J^  37-Bt  bottom 
of  page— etc.  Vol  I.) . 

Mr.  McCarthy  sa^s  in  reply  '• 

The  writer  of  the  post<ard  wtikh  you  kindly  knckned 
to  me  is  quite  right  In  his  criticism.  By  the  merest  mi»- 
Uke  I  made  Manning  socoeed  to  GUdstooe.  whereas  In 
fact  Gladstone  succeeded  to  Manning,  as  Preskleat  of 
the  Oxford  Union  Defaatiag  society.  It  U  not  a  matter 
of  any  great  Importanoe  in  itself,  hot  still,  ol  coarse.  It 
is  of  great  Importance  that  we  should  be  right  and  not 
wrong  in  our  statements  of  fact. 
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}ng  the  new  Mills  todging-house  on  Bleecker 
Street,  the  men  were  dined  by  the  Industrial 
Christian  Alliance  at  the  Bleecker  Street  rooms. 
Here  speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Milsbury  and 
Mr.  W.  R.  George,  of  the  George  junior  Repub- 
lic. The  afternoon  was  spent  in  inspecting  the 
new  Grace  Church  parish  houses  and  chapel  on 
Fourteenth  Street.  At  evening  the  men  gathered 
in  the  assembly-room  of  the  Charities  Society's 
building,  and  were  addressed  by  men  eminent  in 
work  for  the  uplifting  of  the  city.  Dr.  Tallman 
presided.  Mr.  £.  L.  Hunt  told  of  the  Students' 
Club  ot  New  York  ;  Mr.  Cbarics  Loring  Brace, 
of  the  work  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society ;  Dr. 
K.  T.  Devine  spoke  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Soaeties;  Mr.  N.  S.  Roseman,  of  the  Hebrew 
Charities;  Dr.  Schauffler,  of  ("ity  Missionary 
Work  ;  Mr.  Homer  Folks,  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Devins,  of  the 
East  Side  Federations ;  and  Mr.  l^udlaw,  of  the 
Federation  of  Churches  and  Christian  Workers. 

Bible  Study 
The  revival  of  interest  in  Bible  study,  owing 
at  least  in  part  to  the  new  criticism,  has  striking 
illustrations  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Instead 
of  undermining  faith  in  the  Bible  and  producing 
apathy  conceining  it,  the  result  b  generally  ex- 
actly the  reverse.  Illustrations  of  this  have  fre- 
quently been  given  in  these  columns.  Another 
to  be  added  to  them  is  afforded  by  the  experience 
of  the  Woodward  Avenue  Congregational  Church 
of  Detroit,  the  Rev.  H.  P.  De  Forest,  pastor. 
Under  his  personal  teaching  a  congregational 
Bible  class  was  carried  on  for  four  winters.  The 
work  is  thus  described : 

For  four  wloterv,  1889  to  1892.  some  tborooch  Bible- 
class  work  had  been  done ;  it  wu  followed  in  the  tprioff 
of  1893  by  six  Sunday  evening  '.cctures,  on  the  Tea£hing 
of  Jesus.  In  the  following  autumn  six  kctnres  on  the 
New  Method  in  Biblical  Studjr  were  undertaken:  (1)  The 
Need  of  Popular  Instruction  in  the  Biblical  Sources  of 
Christianity ;  (2)  The  Bible  to  be  Studied  Historically, 
as  the  Story  of  the  Development  of  Religion  ;  (t)  The 
PcrsonaUtv  and  Teaching  of  Jesus  the  BasU  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  Key  to  the  Understanding  of  the  Scrip- 
turn;  (4)  The  Revised  Hbtory  of  Hebrew  Literature; 
(5)  The  Apo^olic  Hiftory  the  Story  ol  JesuVt  Idea  in 
the  Hand«of  its  Earliest  Interpreters;  (h)  The  Essen- 
tial Difference  between  Inspiration  and  Infallibility. 
Since  then  for  three  seasons  a  systenutic  study  has  be«D 
pttTsocd  in  the  devck>pment  of  the  Okl  I  c^tAinent,  in 
three  main  periods  :  (1)  The  History  o(  Ancient  Israel, 
from  the  Exodus  to  the  Great  PruplMis :  U)  The  Pro- 
phetic Era,  to  the  Exile:  l^  The  History  of  fudaism. 
Last  year  there  was  a  special  study,  in  >unday  evening 
lectures  and  in  the  Sunday-^ hoi)l,  of  the  Spirit  and 
Teaching  of  Jesus,  in  the  light  of  the  new  methods. 
Since  January.  Iff'S,  as  the  teachers  found  tberesebres 
uaabfe  to  use  with  adv^antage  the  current  manuals  of 
study,  the  pastor  prepared  for  them  a  series  of  textbooks 
on  the  (Jreat  Prophets,  the  Spirit  and  leaching  of 
lesus ;  and  the  Story  of  the  Jew\  after  the  E&ile.  This 
nas  resulted  in  a  great  Increase  of  the  interest  of  both 
teachers  and  puplW.  ( M  course  this  has  tha  been  done 
without  much  labor  and  a  K<K>d  deal  of  sacrthce.  But  it 
has  gone  on  quietly,  without  any  marked  disturbances. 
The  lectures  have  neither  drawn  any  crowds  nor  raised 
any  public  outcry,  but  the  work  has  appealed  \tn 
strongly  to  those  who  are  interested  In  the  new  de- 


vek>pments,  and  a  good  many  Bibles  that  had  been  laid 
away  have  come  into  use  again.  There  have  been 
marked  spiritual  results,  not  of  the  kind  which  are  re- 
ported in  the  papers,  but  such  as  issue  in  clearer  thought 
about  essential  principles,  in  deeper  Ufe<unents,  in 
emancipation  from  the  lx>ndage  of  the  letter,  and  a 
freer  consecration  to  the  broad  spiritual  kingdom  of 
God.  Throughout,  the  results  of  the  most  scientific 
study  have  been  used  with  entire  frankness.  In  the  beHef 
that  skepticism  flourishes  far  better  on  attempts  to 
maintain  the  untenable  than  in  the  honest  acceptance 
of  demonstrated  fact. 

Dr.  Crooks  and  Dr.  Bccbce 

Two  of  our  theological  seminaries  have  recently 
lost  prominent  professors  by  death.  The  Rcv. 
Dr.  Alexander  M.  Beebee.  Professor  of  Homiletics 
at  Colgate  University,  died  at  his  home  at  Ham- 
ilton, N.  v.,  Febiuary  20.  He  had  l>een  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty  ot  that  institution  since  1850, 
and  had  occupied  a  place  of  large  usefulness 
arooag  the  Baptist  chutches.  The  Rev.  George 
R.  C  rooks,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Historical  Theol- 
ogy at  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  died  at  Mad- 
ison, N.  J.,  February  20.  Dr.  Crooks  was  one 
of  the  rookt  prominent  ministers  in  the  Meth- 
odist denomination.  His  pastorates  had  been 
chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  in  the  Philadelphi%  and 
New  York  Confeiences.  For  several  yeais  he 
was  Professor  of  Greek  and  I^tin  in  IHckinson 
College.  He  was  widely  known  as  an  author 
and  editor  as  well  as  a  preacher  and  professor. 
He  was  a  mm  of  rare  earnestness,  and  at  times 
of  real  power.  He  was  deservedly  honored  both 
for  his  character  and  for  his  services  to  his  Church. 

The  Bicenlcnsfy  of  Trinity  Parish 
Anangemenu  are  now  being  made  for  the 
bicentenary  celebration  of  Trinity  Parish  in  New 
York.  It  will  extend  from  May  2  to  May  9. 
The  anniversary  day  proper  will  be  May  5,  at 
which  time  there  will  be  a  great  gathering  in 
Trinity  Church.  The  services  will  be  partly 
ecclesiastical  and  partly  dvic.  It  b  expected  that 
the  Mayor  of  the  city,  the  Governor  ol  the  State, 
and  many  others  eminent  m  the  Church,  the  State, 
and  the  municipality,  will  be  present.  Services 
will  be  held  not  only  in  Trinity  Church  but  also 
in  the  various  chapels,  most  of  sriiicb,  being 
located  in  residential  districts,  are  now  larger  than 
the  mother  church.  Among  those  who  ars  ex- 
pected to  deliver  addresses  are  the  Rector  ol  the 
parish,  the  Rev.  Morgan  Du,  D.D.,  Bishop  Pot- 
ter, of  New  York,  the  Bishops  of  Albany,  l.xNig 
Island,  Western  New  York,  and  the  Rev.  Drs. 
\V.  R.  Huntington,  D.D.,  \V.  N.  Rainsford,  DD . 
K.  N.  Potter,  D.D.  Ihe  plans  for  the  celebra- 
tion are  in  the  hands  of  representstive  commit- 
tees, and  full  details  will  appear  later.  Trinity 
Parish  is  the  wealthiest  in  Amenta,  if  not  in  the 
worid.  It  has  used  its  wealth  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Kpiscopal  Church  in  New  York,  sad 
to  that  fact  is  to  be  ascribed  a  large  part  of  the  suc- 
cess which  the  denominttion  has  had  in  this  city. 
The  common  estimate  of  the  wsalth  of  thb  parish 
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in  Palestine.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to  af- 
ford graduates  of  American  theological  seminaries 
and  other  qualified  [>er9ons  opportunity  to  prose- 
cute Biblical  and  linguistic  investigations  under 
more  favorable  conditions  than  can  be  secured*at 
a  distance  from  the  Holy  l.and.  The  school 
would  be  entirely  undenominational;  students 
would  be  required  to  pay  no  fees,  but  of  course 
would  have  to  provide  for  their  own  necessary 
expenses.  The  plan  has  been  warmly  commended 
by  the  American  Oriental  Society,  which  promise*, 
so  far  as  practicable,  to  coK>perate  in  the  move- 
ment. The  question  now  is  as  to  who  will  help 
to  furnish  the  funds  necessary  for  making  this 


school  an  accomplished  fact.  The  committee  in 
charge  are  Professors  J.  Henry  Thayer,  D.D., 
and  Theodore  F.  Wright,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  Professor  H.  G.  Mitchell,  of  Boston.  A 
movement  so  distinctly  in  the  interests  of  the 
highest  Christian  scholarship  ought  not  to  fail  for 
lack  of  financial  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
Christian  public  in  America. 


We  have  received  |6wS0  from  Jacob  Star  leave,  d 
Busti,  N.  Y.,  for  the  Mifferert  from  famine  in  India,  and 
have  forwarded  the  amount  Co  the  Rev.  Robert  A. 
Hume,  at  Amednacar,  India. 


Money  and  Missions 

By  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Stimson,  D.D. 


The  thoughtful  man  must  often  have  to  ask 
himself  if  the  unusual  legacy  or  gift  to  our  Mis- 
sionary Boards  and  churches  has  not  done  quite 
as  much  harm  as  good,  in  the  drying  up  of  smaller 
streanu.  The  Church- Building  Society  has  not 
yet  in  hand  a  dollar  of  the  Stickney  money,  and 
there  is  prospect  of  further  litigation,  but  when 
the  papers  announced,  the  other  day,  a  decision  of 
the  Court  in  favor  of  the  Society,  an  officer  in  one 
of  our  large  caurches  said,  "  How  fortunate !  We 
were  just  going  to  take  our  annual  collection  for 
the  Church* Building  Society.  We  will  not  do  it 
now.** 

These  large  benefactions,  much  a*  we  want 
them,  hopeless  almost  as  are  some  of  our  large 
enterprises  without  them,  are  at  least  qualified 
blessings.  It  is  a  mistake  to  wait  for  them,  or, 
when  they  come,  materially  to  change  the  condi- 
tions under  which  our  work  is  done. 

1  have  before  me  the  second  volume  of  the 
recently  issued  report  of  the  National  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  1894-95.  It  contains  a 
remarkable  paper  by  Dr.  Mayo  upon  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  common-school  idea  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
every  fundamental  idea  of  popular  education  now 
in  practical  operation  in  the  United  States  had 
been  formulated  in  a  manner  sufficiently  inteUi- 
gible,  with  a  hearing  sufficiently  extensive,  to 
make  it  the  common  property  of  the  educational 
pobHc  of  the  country.  But  the  century  that  has 
followed  has  been  one  long  struggle  to  get  thoee 
Ideas  carried  into  practice.  The  truth  has  been 
brought  out  that  the  power  of  an  idea  or  the  effi- 
ciency ol  a  law  depends  entirely  upon  the  intelli- 
geoce  and  good  will  of  the  community ;  and  where 
that  does  not  exist,  it  is  impossible  for  the  State 
by  any  agency  at  its  command  to  do  more  than 
put  a  law  upon  the  statute-book.  The  remark- 
able fact  in  regard  to  common-school  education 
in  the  United  Sutes  is  that  it  is  the  result  of  the 
labors  d  no  coterie  or  class  or  group,  but  of  the 


whole  people.  Some  States  have  set  a  pre-emi- 
nent example.  The  National  Government  and 
the  State  authorities  have  sought  to  promote 
general  education  by  National  grants  and  State 
aid,  but  it  has  flourished  just  in  proportion  as  tnc 
people  have  been  willing  to  tax  themselves  daily 
and  yearly  tor  its  support.  Despite  the  existence 
of  school  funds  gotten  together  by  the  States, 
some  of  them  extending  back  into  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  despite  the  various  and  extensive  grmntv 
of  land  for  school  purposes  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, of  the  entire  sum  yearly  appropriated  for 
common-school  education  in  the  United  States 
but  five  and  six-tenths  per  cent,  was  drawn  fiom 
the  income  of  invested  funds ;  nearly  all  the  re- 
mainder comes  from  taxation.  This  is  the  meas- 
ure ot  (be  interest  of  the  people  in  education,  and 
the  pledge  of  its  diffusion.  ()f  the  ten  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars  appropriated  annually  by  Mas- 
sachusetts for  the  common-schooling  ot  her  four 
hundred  thousand  children,  all  but  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  is  raised  by  cfirect  taxatioa.  One 
wonder^  what  would  have  been  the  history  of 
education  in  New  England  and  in  the  United 
States  if  Matsachusctts  had  licen  relieved  from 
thb  steady  necessity  of  local  taxation,  by  having 
had  from  the  beginning  such  an  invested  school 
fund  as,  for  example,  Texas  has. 

Permanent  funds  have  been  of  incalculable 
value  in  esublishing  and  maintaining  the  higher 
irutitutions  of  learning ;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  these  as  existing  without  such  endow- 
ment ;  but  where  the  life  of  an  organiiation  de- 
pends upon  its  closeness  of  touch  with  the  peo- 
ple, as  is  the  case  with  the  common  schools,  it 
has  been  dearly  proved  that  that  is  measured  by 
the  contributions  of  the  people. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  lesson  b  a  valuable 
one  for  our  missiooary  societies  and  our  churches. 
Dr.  Pearsons,  and  others  like  him,  are  laying 
foundations  for  the  future  in  our  colleges  and 
seminaiie*.    To    endow    them    b    beyond    the 
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minded  people.  Public  opinion  can  secure  the 
needed  legislation.  Press  and  pulpit  should  aid  in 
the  work.  We  must  have  better  juries  if  we 
would  maintain  the  jury  system ;  if  we  would  avoid 
government  by  injunction.  Ignorant  and  dishon- 
est verdicts  will  not  long  be  tolerated  by  the 
people;  to  many,  increased  power  of  (he  judges  is 
prefeiable.  B.  L.  Parker. 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

[We  think  our  correspondent's  contention  is 
sound.  The  law  passed  last  year  in  this  State 
providing  for  a  special  jury  panel  is  a  decided 
step  in  jury  reform.  We  commented  on  this  law 
and  its  probable  effect  in  The  Outlook  for 
November  21,  1896.— The  EorroRS.] 

The  Tax  Liar  a  General  Liar 

Tc  tAe  Editors  of  The  Ouaook : 

I  should  like  very  much  to  have  you  answer  a 
simple  question.  How  mswy  consciences  do  you 
allow  a  single  individual  to  have?  I  read  in 
The  Outlook  for  January  9  with  great  interest 
your  editorial  on  "  Lying  to  the  Government,"  in 
which  the  assessor  of  Massachusetts  evidently 
allows  more  than  one  conscience.  He  really 
believes  that  a  man  will  lie  and  steal  from  the 
State  who  is  perfectly  honest  in  every  other  way. 
And  you  say,  *'The  political  conscience  needs 
quickening,'*  a  clear  inference  that  a  man  has 
more  than  one  conscience.  That  is,  a  good  tree 
can  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  and  a  corrupt  tree  may 
bear  good  fntit.  Now,  I  believe  you  have  touched 
on  a  most  important  subject,  l.ying  and  covet- 
ottsness  are  the  two  most  common  sins,  and  no 
wonder.  Thousands  of  lies  are  printed  and  stare 
us  full  in  the  face  in  scores  and  hundreds  of 
shop  windows.  "  Price  for  this  day  only  **  hangs 
conspicuously  for  weeks  together;  *•$ for- 
merly, now  $16  :**  while  millions  of  newspapeis 
bear  the  unblushing  lie,  '*5  p.m.,****  6  p.m.'*  edition 
at  2  P.M.  and  3  p.m.  Your  train  boy  calls  a  month- 
old  periodical  **just  out."  Vou  say,  nobody  i% 
deceived  by  these.  Then  what  is  the  use  of 
lying  about  them.^  But  people  are  deceived. 
The  man  or  woman  who  comes  to  the  city  but 
once  in  a  year  or  two  (and  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  such)  is  fleeced  continually  by  the 
lying  advertisements.  So  that  I  don't  wonder  so 
much  when  I  see  people  take  a  seat  in  a  train, 
begin  to  read  a  paper,  and  act  a<»  tf  the  conductor 
had  already  received  their  ticket.  Every  day 
people  do  cheat  the  railway  company  in  ju»t  this 
way ;  for  quite  often,  when  a  large  number  get  on 
the  train  at  one  station,  the  conductor  has  to  rely 
on  the  involuntary  movement  of  the  passenger  to 
get  the  ticktt.  Now,  I  know  these  people  would 
not  cheat  in  many  other  way«,  but  not  because 
they  have  a  railway  conscience  and  a  commercial 
conscience,  and  not  because  they  are  hone">t  in 
other  directions,  but  because  in  heart  they  are 
not  honest.  That  i%  all  there  is  to  it.  Put  it 
down  that  he  or  she  who  will  steal  taxes  and  rail- 


way rides  is  a  dishooett  peiaoti^  and  have  done 
with  it.  W.  G.  PcuDiPOorr. 

Sooth  Framingham,  Mast. 

Heri>eit  Spencer's  Position 

Tj  tJU  Editors  of  Tki  Outiook: 

In  The  Outlook  of  January  2,  1897, 1  find  the 
following  sentence  in  allnsioQ  to  Mr.  Heibert 
Spencer :  "  One  who  is  an  agnostic  in  religion, 
and  a  utilitarian  if  not  a  hedonist  in  ethics,  can* 
not  consistently  recognise  any  higher  standard  of 
political  duty  than  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number,  ascertained  by  their  vote."  Will 
yon  allow  me  to  say  that  this  sentence  does  not 
give  a  correct  impression  of  Mr.  Spencer's  ethical 
and  political  views?  It  overlooks  importmnt  and 
essential  distinctions. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  a  utilitarian ;  bot 
he  is  a  **  rational  '*  and  not  an  **  empirical " 
utilitarian.  One  believes  **  that  In  fotore,  as  now. 
utility  is  to  be  determined  only  by  observation  of 
resulu :"  the  other,  that  there  can  be  deduced 
**  from  fundamental  principles  what  conduct  must 
be  detrimental,  and  what  conduct  must  be  benefi 
cial.'*  It  is  true,  also,  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  a 
hedonist ;  but  he  b  an  **  egoistK  "  and  not  a 
**  universaltstic  **  hedonist  The  former  seeks  by 
a  given  couise  of  action  the  greatest  hsppiness  of 
the  individual,  and,  therefore,  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number  of  individoab ;  the 
latter  seeks  by  a  given  course  of  action  the  great- 
est happiness  of  the  greatest  number  of  individu- 
als, believing  that  in  this  way  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  individual  is  secured.  It  is  true, 
furthermore,  that  Mr.  Spencer  believes  in  the 
principle  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  grentsst 
number;  but  he  rejects  the  Benthsm  form  of 
stating  the  principle  He  rejects  also  the  Bsn- 
tham  method  of  potting  the  principle  into  prac- 
Hce.  **(>or  conclusion  most  be,**  he  says,  in 
**  Principles  of  Ethics,"  Vol.  I.,  page  218,  sfter  a 
long  and  detailed  discussion  of  the  subject,  **  that 
general  happiness  is  to  be  achieved  mainly  through 
the  adequate  pursuit  of  thtir  own  happiness  by 
individuals ;  while,  reciprocally,  the  happinesses  of 
individuals  are  to  be  achieved  by  their  pnnnit  of 
the  general  happiness  " — which,  by  the  way,  shows 
that  hit  social  philosophy  t«  not,  as  often  charged, 
an  apotheosis  of  selfishness.  Again,  pointing  oat 
that  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  nam* 
ber  is  to  be  found  by  letting  each  person  have 
the  fullest  liberty  to  pursue  hi«own  happiness,  so 
long  as  he  doe«  not  trench  upon  the  equal  liberty 
of  every  other  person  to  do  the  same  thing.  Mr. 
Spencer  «ays.  on  page  1 70  of  the  same  work  : 
**  So  that  maintenance  of  equitable  reUtioas  be- 
tween men  i*  the  condition  to  the  attainment  of 
greatest  happine^^  in  alt  societies,  however  mach 
the  greatest  happines*  attainable  in  each  may 
differ  in  nature  or  amount,  or  both."  Again,  he 
says,  on  page  224  -  "  Nut  general  happiness  be- 
comes the  ethual  standard  by  which  legislative 
action  IS  (u  be  guidetl,  bat  universal  jostivc." 
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row  of  the  world."  Contrast  also  remorse  as  seen 
In  Judas,  and  repentance  as  seen  in  Peter.  Re- 
morse i^  unfruitful  self-reproach.  Rrpentance 
is  self  reproach  fruitful  in  self -amendment  and 
reparation  of  wrong  done  to  others. 

1.  Can  you  tell  me  where  to  get  material  for  a  paper  on 
Pantheism/  1  wish  to  treat  it  more  particular!?  as 
if  the  Mihject  were  paiticuhrly  *' God  io  Nature,'  as 
illustrated  by  the  doings  of  animals,  their  instincts,  etc. 
but  would  Ulce  to  get  some  information  in  th  U  line  and 
on  pantheism  too.  2.  Can  you  recommend  to  me  a 
grammar  suited  to  the  needs  of  one  who  is  ordinarily 
correct,  but  who  wishes  to  speak  and  write  rood  Eng- 
lish ;  for  one  who  b  sometimes  puxxled  about  the  choice 
of  a  preposition,  etc  C.  S.  M. 

1.  See  Dr.  James  Martinean's  **  Study  of  Re- 
ligion "  (by  the  Macmillan  Company),  and  Dr.  W. 
L.  Lindsay's  **  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals,  in 
Health  and  Disease  "  (Appleton).  2,  See  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Rhetoik.**  by  A.  S.  HUl,  edition  of 
1896  (Harper  ft  Brothers),  and  W.  B.  Hodgson's 
**  Errors  in  the  Use  of  English  '*  (Appleton). 

Can  you  throw  any  light  on  the  origin  of  the  phrase 
**  The  Golden  Rule,"  as  appUed  to  the  Gospel  precept. 
**  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  tliey  should  do  unto  you  *'? 

W.  A.  M. 

The  meaning  of  **  golden  *'  is  clear  enough,  as 
expressive  of  the  highest  worth  ;  but  we  will  ask 
some  reader  to  tell  us,  if  he  can,  who  first  applied 
the  epithet.    "  Origins  are  shrouded  in  mystery." 

It  is  possibk  that  the  **  Who  is  My  Neighbor  ?" 
asked  for  by  **  M.  T.  H.**  is  no  the  hymn  by  Mr. 
Peabody  referred  to  in  this  column  in  reply,  but 
a  children's  poem  by  Rosalie  Vanderwater,  orig- 
inally printed  \m  the  **  Independent"  A  copy  of 
thb  latter  poem  has  been  sent  us,  and  will  be 
forwarded  to  **  M.  T.  H.**  on  receipt  of  address. 


About  People 

—Captain  William  J.  Clark,  who  died  recently, 
was  believed  to  be  the  last  survivor  of  the  John 
Brown  raiders  in  Kansas.  When  about  eighteen 
yeaiB  of  age  he  went  to  K*nsa»,  where  he  served 
with  John  Brown. 

— *«  Pastor  *  Tom  *  Spun^ton.  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Tabemade,**  says  the  London  •*  Daily  New»,** 
**  took  his  httle  son  to  witness  the  festivities  at 
Spvrgeon's  Orphanage.  No  doubt  Master  Spur 
geoo  has  a  very  happy  home,  but  when  he  saw 
the  array  of  t3}s,  Christmas  trees,  and  the  general 
jollity  in  the  institution  which  his  grandfather 
jfounded,  he  looked  up  into  his  father's  face  and 
made  the  unfilial  remark  :  **  Oh  1  don't  t  wish  I 
was  an  orphan !" 

— The  late  John  Randolph  Tucker  came  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distmguished  families 
in  the  South.  He  served  Virginia  in  many  capac 
ities,  and  was  finally  elected  Professor  of  l^w 
and  Equity  in  the  W*ashington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity. He  remained  there  four  years,  and  wks 
then  elected  as  a  Democratic  representative  to 
Congress.     His  Congressional  life  extended  from 


1874  to  1887.  For  eight  years  he  was  a  prom> 
inent  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, and  was  at  one  time  its  Chairman.  He  won 
great  reputation  as  a  debater  and  orator,  particu- 
larly  by  his  speeches  opposing  protective  duties, 
opposing  the  employment  of  soldiers  at  the  polls, 
and  opposing  the  constitutionality  of  the  Presi- 
dential count  in  the  election  of  1876. 

— General  John  Cleveland  Robinson,  who  has 
just  died,  was  a  remarkable  military  officer.  From 
1839,  when  he  obtained  a  commission  as  second 
lieutenant — after  having  spent  several  years  at 
West  Point— until  186^,  when  he  retired  from 
the  Army,  General  Robinson  had  iisen  through 
the  various  grades  to  Brigadier-C^eneral  of  Volun- 
teers. He  served  throughout  the  Mexican  War, 
and  after  that  went  to  Florida  with  the  forces  to 
operate  against  the  Seminole  Indians.  Through- 
out the  entire  period  of  the  Civil  War  (fcneral 
Robinson  served  with  distinction.  He  mustered 
in  the  Twenty-third  Ohio  Volunteer*,  in  which 
regiment  were  Rosecran?.  Rutherford  Hayes, 
Stanley  Matthews^  and  William  McKinley. 

—Of  the  late  Philo  McCiiffen's  adventurous  life 
"Harper's  Weekly"  informs  us  that.  In  1877, 
before  he  went  to  the  Naval  Academy,  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  famous  Piiuburg  railroad 
strike  by  running  an  engine  through  a  mob,  after 
reinforcement*,  for  which  exploit  he  received  a 
medal  and  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  (Common 
Council  of  Pituburg.  While  in  the  Academy  he 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  rescuing  two  children  from  a  burning  build- 
ing, and  was  complimented  in  a  general  order  for 
a  daring  feat  aboard  ship  in  a  storm  at  sea.  Hb 
career  in  China  is  more  familiar.  When  the  war 
with  Japan  broke  out,  he  wa»  in  the  service  of 
China  as  the  head  of  the  Chin-se  Naval  School 
and  as  "  fighting  commander  '*  of  the  (^hen-yuen. 
He  has  him«elf  told  of  the  terrific  fight  xtt  the 
Valu,  in  which  his  ship  wjs  hit  4(M)  x\mr%  and  set 
on  fire,  but  survived  the  battle,  and  finally  limped 
away  uncaptured. 

—  The  New  York  *•  Tribune  "  ( Rep.)  justly  says  : 

By  the  death  of  Chief  }u%lUx  Mert«r  BcA«fey  New 
Jersey  kwes  one  ot  U»  tmh  frrat  men-Kreal.  do«  be- 
cause of  his  office,  but  hr  rrswo  of  his  character  sad 
ability.  Thirty-thre«  >«ar»  Afo  (iorrfoor  Joel  Parker 
appointed  htm  Chief  Juauv,  and  be  «a%  rrappuintcd  br 
(lOTemor^  Kaodolph,  McClrlUn.and  \bbrtt.  Thooch 
a  Democrat,  the  Chief  Jaw  toe  oemrr  made  partt«asUtip 
peramount  to  the  toterr^ts  of  hi«>tve.  and  he  «as  bo« 
ored  as  an  upn^ht  Jodce.  The  la«t  r^at  la«*  in  which 
he  sat  was  that  concernint  th*  f  K^t  o^er  the  ^t»t*  *Ne« 
ate,  w huh  occurred  thrw  ^rjks\  aijo  Ih^IVnxcrUv 
with  ten  members  tried  to  control  that  U»d)  in  %ptt*  ni 
the  fact  that  there  »«f»  elevro  Kep«l>hiAQ  "^ef^ators. 
Pubhc  lentiment  tin^W  Itircvd  the  mttt«r  into  the 
Supreme  Court.  Chiet  Juunr  BeA«lrt  «»  then  o«i  the 
vente  of  hit  eifhtteih  >rar.  hot  the  det  t«iua  wht<h  hs 
«ro(e.  and  «hi4.h  tmhmied  the  I>efn«w  r AtH  (.ni»(pir*cy. 
«a«  a  marvel  o4  ludd  cra«ooiac  and  ti •!(.€. 

— The  ficU-known  KreiKh  sUtr»man«  M.  Phi- 
lippe KUe  1^  Ko)cr.  «bo  ha*  iu>t  died,  was  a 
Cicnevan  by  Utth.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  party  m  FraiKe  known  as  the  KepubbcaiM 
of  the  I^t.     .Kftcr  serving  both  as  l>cputy  and 
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Little  Miss  Pigeon 
By  Tudor  Jeok% 

Tap,  tap,  tap !  1  heard  at  the  door. 

Just  like  a  little  fairy  knock. 
I'd  heard  it  once  or  twice,  before 

I  went  (o  lift  the  heavy  lock. 

Then  there  came  the  funniest  thing  ! 

I  looked  right  out  in  the  open  air  - 
It  really  gave  me  quite  a  start  — 

I  thought  at  first  there  was  nothing  there. 

Kut  I  found  MiM  Pigeon  had  come  to  call. 
So  I  said,  **  Miss  Hgeon,  how  do  you  do  ? 

I  wasn't  expecting  you  at  all. 
And  'ti>  really  very  kind  of  you  '*' 

But  Utile  Miss  Pigron  sai'l  nothing  to  me ; 

She  wheeled  aiound  and  teetered  out ; 
And  I  often  wonder  what  it  could  be 

That  little  Mi>ft  Pigeon  came  about ' 

The  Meny  War  Between  Jack  Frott  and 
the  Sunbeam  Faines 
By  Mary  Helen  Fi^k 
The  Sun  said,  one  March  morning.  **  It  is  time 
Jack  Froil  went  home  •" 

Ja4.k    Frost  heard,  and  answered  :  **  The  It* tie 
boys   and  girls  love  me :   I   think   I  will  stay  all 


summer,  t  know  they  would  like  to  have  a  sleigh- 
ride  on  the  Fourth  of  July.'*  And  be  was  to 
pleased  with  the  idea  that  he  laughed  out  loud, 
and  ran  after  some  children  that  were  on  their 
way  to  school,  and  pinched  their  ears.  And  the 
children  laughed  and  said,  **  lloi  ho!  I  feel  Jack 
Frost !  I^t*s  run  so  fast  hecan*t  catch  us  !**  Ho 
they  ran  all  the  way  to  school,  and  he  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  pinch  them  again. 

And  again  the  Sun  said,  *'  It  is  time  Jack  Frost 
went  home  !*' 

And  Jack  Frost  began  to  feel  very  uncomfort- 
able, for  the  Sun  shone  very  bright  and  was  very 
warm.  "  Dear  me!**  swtid  he,  *•  I  am  veiy  uncom- 
fortable. If  t  c«n*t  stop  that  Sun  fiom  shining, 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  go  home  or  melt. 
Something  will  have  to  be  done  about  it.** 

And  what  do  you  think  he  did?  lie  went  to 
his  friends  the  Snow  C-louds,  and  said,  **  Snow 
Clouds,  I  want  to  stay  in  New  York  all  summer. 
I  know  the  children  miss  me  when  1  go  away.  1 
don*t  believe  they  have  a  bit  good  time  after  1 
am  gone,  with  nothmg  but  the  great  hot  Sun 
pouring  down  upon  them.'* 

You  see.  Jack  Fiost  knew  nothing  about  all 
the  beautiful  flowers,  and  the  giaas.  and  the 
leaves  on  the  trees,  and  the  peaches  and  the  peart 
and  the  peas  and  the  beans  we  have  in  summer, 
for  just  as  soon  as  the  sun  began  to  shine  mote 
warmly  on  the  earth  in  the  month  ot  March,  Jack 
Frost  had  to  run  awa) — away  up  nottb  to  bis 
own  home  among  the  icebergs  and  snow.  If  yon 
should  show  him  a  peach,  he  would  think  perhaps 
it  was  just  some  dear  little  child's  rosy  cheek, 
and  give  it  a  pinch  and  k\%%  it  just  for  fun. 

Jack  Frost  loved  the  Snow  Clouds,  and  the 
Snow  Cloudn  lo%ed  Ja^k  Frost,  and  knew  just 
what  he  wanted.  **  All  right,**  said  the  Snow 
Clouds ;  "  we  won*t  let  the  Sun  shine  on  the  earth 
any  more.**  And  one  herce4ooktng  Snow  Cloud 
said :  **  Too  bad  none  of  the  dear  little  children  in 
New  York  have  erer  iteen  an  iceberg*  I^  us 
help  make  one  out  in  the  harbor  for  them.**  And 
all  the  .Snow  Clouds  were  so  pleased  at  the  idea 
that  they  tumbled  over  each  other  and  went 
whiiling  away  toward  New  York  in  such  a  huny 
and  a  flurry  that  they  reached  there  before  the 
Sun  was  up.  .And  what  do  )ou  think  the  children 
saw  when  they  woke  up  the  neit  morning? 
Clouds  of  gray  up  in  the  sky.  and  snow  every- 
where. All  day  they  watched  (he  snow  pile  ap 
over  everything,  on  the  roof<i  of  the  houses  and 
on  the  window-»ilU,  on  the  lamp-posts  and  on 
the  telegraph  wires,  on  the  fences  and  on  the 
pavements,  and  even  oo  the  tops  of  umbfsllas 
that  were  walking  down  the  vtreet.  And 
snowed,  and  it  snowed,  and  it  snowed  ;  and  Jack 
F'rost  laughed,  and  laughed,  and  laughed.    **  Ha, 
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The  tools  and  pots  were  exchanged  for  the  com- 
modities that  other  tribes  produced.  No  doubts 
then,  as  now,  some  of  the  Indians  excelled  in  the 
making  of  these  articles,  and  they  doubtless  were 
the  prosperous  members  of  the  tribe.  A  teacher, 
who  has  studied  the  habits  of  the  Indians,  says 
that  when  an  Indian  wanted  to  make  a  tool,  he 
walked  along  the  streams  until  he  found  a  stone 
shaped  somewhat  like  the  implement  he  wished 
to  make.  Then,  by  nibbing  and  picking  with 
other  stones,  he  shaped  his  tool,  polishing  it  by 
the  aid  of  sand  and  water.  The  Indians  made  a 
drill  which  could  bore  a  hole  through  dint;  this 
they  operated  by  the  use  of  the  hands  and  teeth. 
For  cooking  oysters  and  clams  the  Indians  used 
one  method  that  possibly  all  the  boys  and  giris 
who  go  to  the  seashore  have  seen  used.  They 
heated  stones,  put  the  shellfish  on  theso  stones, 
and  covered  the  m  with  damp  seaweed.  So  this 
method  of  cooking  is  truly  American.  The  In- 
diaps  threw  the  shells  of  the  oysters  about  their 
houses  ;  fK>metimes  they  built  new  houses  on  top 
of  these  piles  of  shells ;  and  the  teachers  who  are 
studying  this  part  of  history  have  found,  on  dig- 
ging through  these  piles  of  shells,  cooking  utensils, 
tool*,  weapons  of  warfare,  and  objects  the  Indians 
used  to  decorate  their  houses. 

Tbe  Indians  on  the  Potomac  were  part  of  the 
confederation  of  the  Algonquins,  governed  by 
Powhatan,  whose  daughter  mariied  a  white  man 


and  went  to  England.  Powhatan  lived  further 
south,  swd  his  immediate  tribe  were  fanners. 
Their  principal  food  was  com.  Outside  of  the 
houses  of  this  tribe  great  log  pots  or  mortars  were 
firmly  fastened,  in  which  the  com  was  pounded 
and  mashed.  In  Mexico  the  people  use  the  same 
method  to-day.  The  women  and  the  children 
ground  the  com.  The  fish-hooks  of  the  Indians 
were  made  of  bone,  but  they  knew  how  to  shoot 
fish.  Their  nets  were  made  of  the  fiber  or  the 
stalks  of  certain  vegetables.  This  tnbe  of  Indians 
used  wild  rice  for  food,  because  it  grew  in  the 
swamps  about  their  homes. 

Wrong  Side  Out 
By  Agnes  Lewis  MitchUl 
She  didn't  like  the  morning. 

And  she  knew  that  it  would  rain. 
She  didn't  like  her  breakfast. 

And  pushed  it  back  again. 
At  noon  'twas  worse  than  ever. 

And  she  cried  for  cakes  and  pie. 
She  wouldn't  eat  her  dinner, 

And  she  would  sit  still  and  cry. 
She  pouted  rill  the  evening 

Of  this  very  horrid  day. 
And  all  because,  so  early. 

She  got  up  the  wrong  way ! 
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Pay  and  SkiU 

D«ar  Outlook:  The  letter  by  '*  M.  E.  C.*'  In  th*  Home 
Chab  In  The  Ootkwk  for  January  JO  impels  me  to  bilng 
before  you  another  aspect  of  the  same  subject.  In  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  considered  in  the  discussion  which 
yoQ  invite. 

To  one  familiar  with  the  kin^leigarten  outkwk  it  is 
disheartening  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  paltry  remii> 
neratlon  that  is  made  to  most  kindergartners —young 
women  ol  good  education,  special  training,  devotion  to 
their  work  and  to  the  well-b«:ing  ol  the  chiUren  intrusted 
to  them.  While  salaries  ol  eight  dollars  a  month  are 
oflered  and  accepted,  and  a  kindergartner  of  several 
years'  experience  thinks  herself  fortunate  to  have  a  posi< 
tion  at  thirty  dollars  a  month,  what  must  be  the  conse- 
quence to  thoM  women  who  are  entirrly  dependent 
upon  their  salary  for  their  support .' 

A  KlNDER(;ARTNtR. 

The  statement  th'4t  salaries  of  eight  dollars  per 
month  are  paid  to  kindergartners  is  doubtless  true 
in  one  or  two  instances,  probably  not  more.  That 
a  numb'^r  of  kindergartners  receive  thirty  dollars 
per  month  is  also  true.  But  it  is  a  question 
whether  there  could  be  found  a  graduate  of  a 
training-school  of  acknowledged  standing  work- 
ing for  such  a  salary.  The  trouble  is  that  giils  wh« 
have  not  the  required  education  to  be  accepted 
in  the  trainmg-schools  of  acknowledged  stand- 
ing enter  schools  where  one  woman  a&sumes  to 
give  a  kindergarten  training,  and.  given  a  certifi- 


cate from  siKh  a  school,  they  believe-  themselves 
kindergartners.  Tho»e  who  manage  the  business 
of  our  kindergarten  associations  know  better. 
When  they  employ  kindergartners,  they  accept 
only  graduates  from  schoob  recogniied  by  educa- 
tors as  having  the  best  equipment  in  trainers  and 
for  practice  work — schools  that  demand  a  certain 
basis  of  education  before  the  pupil  b  accepted. 

The  underpaid  kindergartner*  are  found  in 
churches,  because  the  church  committees  having 
the  work  in  charge  are  usually  charitably  dis- 
posed persons  who  think  the  kindergarten  is  a 
modem  fad,  not  having  any  value  in  itself.  Or 
they  may  go  so  far  as  to  believe  that  it  is  a  part 
of  the  modem  system  of  cbarch  chanties,  A 
large,  wealthy  church  in  New  York  esubllshed  a 
mission  church  in  a  poor  neighborhood  -  from  the 
begiimingof  the  enterprise  it  was  decided  to  have 
a  kindergarten.  The  rector  offered  a  kindergart- 
ner from  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  country, 
who,  for  family  reasons,  could  not  accept  a  poal- 
Hon  at  the  t>eginmng  of  the  year,  twenty  dollars 
a  month.  The  same  rector  oiffered  a  woman  of 
rare  ability  the  same  sum  to  rake  charge  of  the 
summer  work  of  the  parish — a  responsibility 
which  involved  the  care  of  thousands  of  dotlars* 
worth  of  property,  and  at  time»  the  care  of  two 
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The  Many  Fail, 
One  Succeeds : 

Liebijy,  the  great  chemist, 
succeeded  in  making  that  sci- 
entific  marvel,  Extract  of  Beef, 
— the  essence  of  all  that  is  best 
in  beef.    The  makers  of 

:OMPANYS] 
Extract  of  Beefi 


succeeded,  over  thirty  ^rears 
ago,  under  his  direction,  in 
making  this  product  so  perfect 
as  to  secure  his  endorsement 
and  the  right  to  use  his  signa- 
ture on  every  jar. 

Hmts  Imt«  bMo  mMir  halUifoM, 
moatir  failortw.  but  none  appruAob- 
inc  the  Liwbiff  Cumpant's  fur  par- 
ill.  aumogUx  aiul  fin*  tUvor. 
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A  Wise  hyestmeot 

^^  wWat  Jujit  M  u«tur«  mailtf  It,  with  th«  liv  i 
\  DUtrlticux  wood  tiuak  rrmnrcil.     It  If  (ar*o«I 

tApertorluanTlhinirln  t».<»llrieof  flonrjrrti.rr*.  \ 
J  anctuX  and  Is  haartlhr  ctidor»e«l  hj  U»»  OMiUrai 


prufoMloa. 
~     It  i*  not  a  "fad" 
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tbaMnt  »»n  corrrct  hTjri«Tilo  i«nnrl|«4r*.     It  )ta«  i 
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4  HRST  PRIZES.  EACH  OF  $100  CASH $   400 

iCOUD    PRIZES.    EACH     OF     SI 00    PIERCB 

SPECIAL  BICYCLES' 2,000 

40  THIRD  PRIZES.  EACH  OF  $25  GOLD  WATCHES*  1.000 

CASH  AND  PRIZES  GIVEN  EACH  ?'.ONTH. $3,400 

TOTAL  GIVEN  DURING  12  MONTHS  1897 $40,800 

No.'of 
JDist 

r 


Stl0  TWttTOP  MMIMM 


Name  of  Distxict. 


NcwYorkClty.Brc^rk- 
lyn,  Lon»f  and  Sta- 
ten  tsUnds  aod  New 
Jersey. 


New  York  State  (->ut- 
£»de  Gl  N.  Y.  City. 
Brooklyn.  Long  and 

__Suten  IsUnii). 

Pennsytvaiiia,  Dela- 
ware. Maryland 
W^st  VirvHnia  and 

_  District  of_Cofumbta 

The  New  EactaDd 
States. 


CASH  AND 
PRIZES 


$3^400 

GIVEN  FREE 
EACH  MONTH 

Sunlight^ 

Wrappers 


'^^-^'^fC 
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HOWTOOBTASNTHEM.  ' 
C^.mpe'-.'^rato  s»^eas"-.a"y  i 
SrrtuzHT  S'^AP  WnirT'"^  { 
hey  can  cc ArcL     Cci  ctt  . 

per.  tKai  p-tioa  cci'i  r  iif  ( 
th«  h-jf -»  *'r  v,i  KT  ^ 
S-^AF.*  Th  -se  (ca:  -o  ■  Ccu-  > 
jy^'vs*')  are  t>be  te^t  pest-  ' 
ape  folly  paid,  er-».*4eJ  **h  i 
a  aS-et  ci  Da;<r  lur.r*  ^ 
r-'nrr "iter's  fuJ  pjn'e  arj 
:  !-'-3i  and  I}: 3  numtxr  otf  ' 
-  '.?oaa  ar-t  In.  to  Lev<?f  < 
a.'cs..  Ltd..  New  Ycrk.  , 
rrorked  oo  c*jtsii*  Wrirpef 
iz^  left  hand  ccire-*  vth  ^ 
NuMBii  o(  the  DirniiCT  < 
ccKiipetitar  UttM  Uu 


s 


RULES.— 1.  Every  nvrmthdurlntf  1897in  eachof  the4dlstrictBpr{resw1Ubea'airdedasfoaowB:  | 
The  1  ornpetitor  who  sends  In  the  Larorst  Uvubzv  d  c:;upcns  from  the  district  In  w^»:h  he  or 
the  resjieswiU  receive  S  100  Cash.    The  5comp«tucrs  whoacnJ  In  the  NErrLAtor '-^  Num»»«*i  ' 
ol  coupons  from  the  district  In  which  they  res.ie  will  Ea^-m  receive  at  wnncr  soptJofl  a  U*iy  s  { 
or  r*r:tl«n^'^'9  Pi ERc B  Sks:ial  Bicycle.  pn:o  $100.    The  10  c--r.jyrt.i-'s  who  arrvi  in  the  Nrrr  ^ 
La»oe^  NuMBFR'i  erf  coupcna  fn-n  the  district  In  whkh they  rrn- i- will  pa.-m  receirfat  winnrr  s 
cpiionaLadj- sor  c'Titlrrrun  sCoid  Wa:ch  pn:e$25,    2- Thecor'p<tiM-n5*i.lCL05i' the  La-t  D*T  ' 
or  Eajm  MDtfTN  dur.n?  IS<?7.    Cjupons  received  too  hta  f-fr'^•  m-r.rji  c^frt;-?tiM  n  wlu  t«  rut  ( 
|n*o  the  Tvcit.    3.  Ccmpeiir-rs  wh  :  rttiln  wrappers fT-m  ur^-'  1  •-mt*  In  f'-»l«»T  5  •♦  vk  will  tae  i  »-  ^ 
Qvulifi'!^^.     Ernpi<?ye-s  ri  Lever  h-^Mh-ra.  Ltd..  arvi  their  iir^  M-^  a*^  d^'ar?*  1  f' ti  amfiet  nc- 
4.  A  print^d  list  ci  Winner:>m  C-rrjpctit-'x-'sdisin^-t  wi!l  b^fcrab-a'-'-J  !-»  C  Tvpr'.t   '-.  in  i»»U  2\    ^ 
days  after  ea:h  ccfnp<«'Mii  m  ci^-^>,     5.  L^v-r  Brothers,  LtJ-.v^nU  er%ifiv.>r  tJ  a-i'i  the  prtzri  i 
iA'r\y  to  the  br^  c4  thriT  abi'.'/  arj  fud^Ti'-nt.  but  It  is  u'>i-r5toi»l  t*  4t  aii  who  oc^.t-f.^*  Agroo  tO  | 
ac.:ept  the  aviru  d  Lever  Br.-thcrs.  LiJ  .  xs  finaL  LEVER  BR^S..  Ltcx.  N»rw  Yc*jc 

•The  BiJ/'l'-sare  theceieb^tcd  Piebcf  Sf-RCiAU  1997  Pattern,  mTd  by  C<^.  N.  I^rmr  A Cn  . 

c(  F  'f..     t   :v.  anl  N-v  Y   'H.     Fit!-d  with  Hirtf  'i  Tlrca,  Flrac-ciasi  N*ckri  La.'np,  New  ' 

DrTiT.rr  b'-U.  ii'm^rd  Cyri  r^eler.  anl  Hunt  La.te  Si-iJrt.  ( 
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HE  Cretan  question  is  this 
week  at  its  roost  critical 
point.  The  time  given 
to  Greece  by  the  Powers 
for  the  withdrawal  of  her 
^J  troops  and  war-ships  now 
in  Crete  expired  on  Mon- 
day aftrmoony  and  Greece's  reply  to  the 
Powers  was  at  that  time  made  public.  The 
dispatches  from  Athens  and  Canea  had 
indicated  during  the  previous  week  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  Greece  to  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  withdraw  her  forces. 
Warlike  measures  had  been  urgently 
pressed;  the  Greek  reserves  had  been 
called  out ;  troops  had  been  sent  to  the 
northern  frontier;  material  of  war  had 
been  purchased  in  large  quantities ;  even 
Greek  citizens  in  the  United  States  had 
been  officially  asked  to  return  home  for 
military  service.  The  reply  of  Greece  to 
the  Powers  is,  however,  conciliatory  in 
tone.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  right  of  the 
Cretans  to  be  heard  on  the  question  of 
what  is  to  be  done  with  them ;  a  Cretan 
plebiscite  is  suggested;  if  the  Powers 
will  consent  to  such  a  vote  being  taken 
under  conditions  that  will  insure  its  fair- 
ness, Greece  offers  to  withdraw  its  ships, 
but  asks  that  its  troops  be  allowed  to  cc- 
operate  with  those  of  other  Powers  to 
maintain  peace  until  affairs  are  more  set- 
tled A  fair  Cretan  plebiscite  would  with- 
out doubt  choose  annexation  to  Greece 
rather  than  nominal  autonomy  with  any 
kind  of  Turkish  suzerainty.  The  reply 
adds  that  Greece  is  convinced  .hat  auton- 
omy will  not  pacify  Crete,  and  that  there 
is  danger  that  another  chapter  in  the 
horrors  of  Mussulman  fanaticism  may  be 
added  to  the  six  periods  of  anarchy 
which  have  already  decimated  the  island. 


The  strength  of  Greece's  position  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  Powers  dread,  above 
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all  things,  a  Turco-Grecian  war  in  which 
Bulgaria  and  the  Balkan  States  should 
take  part  Such  a  war  would  threaten  in- 
determinable complications  which  would 
involve  the  entire  Eastern  question  and 
might  result  in  a  general  European  war. 
The  Powers  have  bent  all  their  diplo- 
matic energies  to  be  prepared  to  secure 
each  its  own  advantage  when  the  long- 
talked-of  break-up  of  the  Turkish  power 
should  come,  yet  each  at  heart  dreads 
the  actual  emergency,  and  desires  to 
have  it  postponed.  The  present  concert 
of  the  Powers  in  threatening  to  coerce 
Greece  is  only  half-hearted,  and  signs 
of  mutual  distrust  are  general.  Under 
these  circumstances  firmness  and  the  tak- 
ing of  the  initiative  on  the  part  of  Greece 
have  given  her  an  unexpectedly  strong 
position.  In  England  public  sentiment 
against  aiding  in  the  coercion  of  Greece 
continues  to  make  itself  felt ;  a  dispatch 
sent  to  King  George  by  over  a  hundred 
members  of  Parliament  expresses  the  feel- 
ing against  Great  Britain's  aiding  the 
Porte;  and  though  the  British  Go\'emroent 
has  a  strong  Parliamentary  majority,  it 
will  hesitate  before  proceeding  to  extreme 
measures.  Germany  has  been  urgent 
for  inunediate  action  by  the  Powers,  and 
it  is  asserted  that  Russia  will  consent  to 
nothing  but  the  instant  withdrawal  of 
Greece  from  Crete,  though,  as  always, 
Russia's  real  intentions  are  involved  in 
doubt. 


The  pluck  with  whkh  the  Greeks  are 
facing  the  situation  can  be  understood 
only  when  one  knows  the  weakness  of  the 
country  from  a  military  point  of  view. 
The  nominal  strength  of  the  Greek  army 
in  times  of  peace  is  30,000  men.  This 
force,  if  official  statements  can  be  trusted, 
may  be  increased  to  80,000  men,  with  a 
reserve,  in  the  event  of  a  gr^t  crisis,  of 
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justification  which  he  has  advanced  for 
the  Jameson  raid.  Mr.  Rhodes  has  not 
defended  that  raid  from  the  standpoint 
of  international  politics ;  he  has  contented 
himself  with  saying  that  the  wrongs  of 
foreigners  in  the  Transvaal  were  so  great 
as  to  not  only  justify,  but  in  a  way  neces- 
sitate, redress  by  force  of  arms.  Some 
time  ago  a  very  intelligent  missionary, 
familiar  with  the  situation,  said  that  the 
English  had  no  moral  rights  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  that  the  breakmg  down  of  the 
Dutch  States  would  be  without  justifica- 
tion from  the  moral  point  of  view,  but 
that  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  interests 
of  those  States  and  of  civilization  in 
Africa  if  the  English  could  secure  control. 
President  Kruger,  whose  pluck  and  sagac- 
ity have  had  ample  recognition,  is  evi- 
dently bent  on  what  would  seem  to  be 
the  impossible  policy  of  holding  the 
Transvaal  free  from  outside  influences, 
and  of  governing  a  rapidly  increasing 
population  by  a  small  Dutch  citizenship. 
The  Volksraad,  or  Congress  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, is  completely  in  his  hands,  and  he 
has  now  taken  the  radical  step  of  subor- 
dinating to  it  the  highest  court  in  the 
country.  This  court  was  established  and 
its  authority  defined  by  a  series  of  acts 
covering  a  period  of  six  years ;  it  con- 
sists of  a  Chief  Justice  and  four  Associate 
Judges,  who,  under  the  Constitution,  are 
declared  to  be  free  and  independent 
The  court  holds,  in  other  words,  a  position 
very  like  that  which  our  own  Supreme 
Court  holds  in  our  general  system  of 
government.  It  has  been  subjected  to 
the  same  sort  of  curtailment  of  pdwer 
which  would  be  effected  if  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Un'ted  States  were  made 
subordinate  to  Congress  instead  of  being 
one  of  the  three  constituent  parts  of  the 
Government.  A  court  whose  judicial  de- 
cisions are  subject  to  revision  and  rever- 
sal at  the  hands  of  a  legislative  assembly 
is  not  a  court  in  any  true  sense  of  the 
word. 


President  Cleveland's  last  official  act 
of  great  importance  was  his  veto  of  the 
bill  restricting  immigration  by  the  exclu- 
stOQ  of  illiterates.  The  grounds  for  this 
veto,  as  stated  in  the  message  accompany- 
ing if,  were  briefly  as  follows :  (1)  It  pro- 
posed a  "radical  departure''   from  our 


National  policy  of  hospitality  toward  all 
persons  desiring  to  come  to  our  shores 
"except  those  whose  moral  or  physical 
condition  or  history  threatened  danger." 
(2)  It  proposed  to  exclude  illiterate  im- 
migrants, and  these  are  not  the  most 
undesirable  class  now  reaching  us.  (3)  It 
contained  a  clause  making  it  a  crime  to 
employ  in  this  coimtry  persons  retaining 
their  legal  residence  in  Canada.  With 
reference  to  the  exclusion  of  illiterates — 
the  main  purpose  of  the  act  vetoed — 
President  Cleveland  said : 

"In  my  opinion  it  it  infinitely  more  ta^e  to 
admit  a  hundred  thousand  immigrants  who, 
though  unable  to  read  and  write,  tect  among  its 
only  a  home  and  opportunity  to  work  than  to 
admit  one  of  those  unruly  agitators  and  enemies 
of  government  control  who  can  not  only  read  and 
write,  but  delight  in  arousing  by  inflammatory 
speech  the  illiterate  and  pej^efuUy  inclined  to 
tumult.  Violence  and  disorder  do  not  originate 
with  illiterate  laborers.  They  are  rather  the  vic- 
tims of  the  educated  a^Utor.  The  ability  to  read 
and  write,  as  require  m  this  bill,  in  and  of  itself, 
affords,  in  my  opinion,  a  misleading  test  of  con- 
tented industry,  and  supplies  unsatisfactory  evi- 
dence of  desirable  dtisenship  or  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  benefits  of  our  instituUons,** 

In  reference  to  the  irrelevant  clause  against 
the  employment  of  Canadian  labor,  Mr. 
Cleveland  declared  that  such  an  enact- 
ment would  be  ''illiberal,  narrow,  and 
un-American,"  and  would  **  certainly  pro- 
voke retaliatory  measures,  to  the  injury  of 
many  of  our  citizens  who  now  find  employ- 
ment on  foreign  soil." 


This  act  of  Mr.  Cleveland  was  one  of 
characteristic  courage.  He  has  vetoed 
a  bill  which,  by  alterations  as  it  passed 
through  Congress,  had  been  transformed 
from  one  of  National  protection  to  one  of 
insult  and  provocation  to  a  pacific  neigh- 
bor. Two  very  different  principles  were 
incorporated  in  this  bill  as  finally  passed — 
principles  which  have  no  true  connection 
with  each  other.  One  endeavored  to 
guard  against  the  rapid  increase  of  illiter- 
acy by  immigration ;  the  other  endeavored 
to  prevent  Canadians  from  coming  across 
the  border  to  compete  with  resident  labor. 
The  first  was  intended  to  prevent  the 
country  from  takin£  on  a  burden  heavier 
than  it  can  or  will  carry;  the  second, 
to  lay  an  embargo  on  foreign  laborers. 
The  first  is  legitimate,  the  second  not 
For  we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's ar^timent  against  the  first  principle 
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that  splendid  building  an  enormous  mass 
of  citizens  waited  for  hours  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  their  enthusiastic  patri- 
otism and  respect  for  the  executive  head 
of  the  United  States.  The  streets  and 
public  buildings  were  gayly  and,  for  the 
most  part,  beautifully  decorated — the 
yellow  of  the  gold  monometallists  being 
quite  as  prominent  in  the  decoration  as 
was  the  subject  of  international  bimetal- 
lism in  the  Inaugural  Address.  The  In- 
augural Ball,  with  its  reproduction  of  the 
Golden  Gateway  of  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair,  its  marvelous  electric  lighting,  its 
100,000  yards  of  white  and  gold  decora- 
tion, its  fountain  surrounded  with  a 
thicket  of  palms,  its  175  musicians,  and 
its  immense  throng  of  finely  dressed 
guests,  made  a  spectacle  rarely  equaled. 
The  ceremonies  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
were  naturally  somewhat  perfunctory,  but 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  one  chamber 
the  President  and  Vice-President,  the  ex- 
President  and  ex- Vice-President,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
the  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  of  foreign 
lands,  the  Governors  of  many  States,  and 
a  throng  of  other  notabilities,  was  one 
that  occurs  only  once  in  four  years.  Not 
perfunctory,  we  think,  was  the  passage 
in  Mr.  Hobart's  address  in  which  he 
said :  *'  All  the  interests  of  good  govern- 
ment and  the  advancement  towards  a 
higher  and  better  condition  of  things  call 
for  prompt  and  positive  legislation  at  your 
hands.  To  obstruct  the  regular  course 
of  wise  and  prudent  legislative  action 
after  the  fullest  and  freest  discussion  is 
neither  consistent  with  true  Senatorial 
courtesy,  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  nor  in  compliance  with  their  just 
expectations.''  In  all  the  ceremonies  and 
acts  of  his  entrance  into  office,  our  new 
President  bore  himself  with  great  personal 
dignity  and  tact;  of  his  utterances  on 
public  questions  we  speak  elsewhere. 


The  fact  that  the  Chairmen  of  thirty- 
nine  State  Democratic  Committees  have 
agreed  in  declaring  that  Mr.  Bryan  will 
be  the  Presidential  candidate  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  1900  cannot  be  con- 
temptuously dismissed  as  a  *'  premature 
boom"  for  Mr.  Bryan.  It  means  that 
the  forces  which  nominated  Mr.  Bryan 
$xt  in  control  of  the  Democratic  party  in 


thirty-nine  States.  The  candidates  may 
be  different  in  1900,  and  the  politiod 
issues  may  be  different,  but  the  political 
forces  vill  be  the  same;  for  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  in  less  than  four  years  a 
revolution  can  be  wrought  in  the  State 
organizations  sufficient  to  transfer  the 
control  of  the  party  from  men  like  Bryan 
and  Altgeld  back  to  men  like  Cleveland 
and  Whitney.  It  is  now  clear  that  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Bryan  nas  not  merely 
due  to  the  passion  of  the  moment,  stirred 
by  a  fiery  speech ;  or,  if  it  were,  the  same 
materials  are  ready  for  the  match  four 
years  from  now.  If  the  Republican  lead- 
ers are  wise,  they  will  take  account  of  the 
popular  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  revealed 
in  the  last  election,  and  guard  against  rev- 
olutionary measures  by  providing  con- 
servative remedies.  If  none  such  are 
provided,  the  election  in  1 900  will  be  very 
likely  to  reverse  that  of  1896.  For  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  are  glad  that 
the  present  Congress  has  passed  the  bill 
providing  for  an  International  Monetary 
Conference,  and  that  President  Cleveland 
signed  it.  If  it  serves  no  other  purpose, 
it  will  at  least  avoid  the  needless  irrita- 
tion which  would  have  been  produced  by 
treating  with  contempt  an  entirely  rational 
demand  for  a  genuine  attempt  to  secure 
international  bimetallism.  We  trust  that 
Mr.  McKinley  will  appoint  only  sincere 
bimetallists  on  the  Commission. 


'Vhc  apparently  sincere  regret  inhich 
found  such  general  expression  at  the  din- 
ner given  to  Mr.  Bayard  at  the  Mansion 
House  in  London  last  week,  and  in  the 
comments  of  the  English  newspapers  upon 
his  retirement,  is  in  every  way  creditable 
to  an  Ambassador  who,  in  spite  of  parti- 
san criticism  and  misrepresentation,  has 
sustained  the  dignity  of  the  country  and 
maintained  its  interests  in  England.  The 
essence  of  snobbishness  is  an  undue  sen- 
sitiveness to  rank,  and  this  may  be  ex- 
pressed quite  as  definitely  in  an  under- 
valuation of  its  significance  and  influence 
as  in  an  over-valuation.  The  American 
Ambassador  who  flatters  the  English 
people  and  secures  popularity  in  English 
society  by  servility  is  a  snob  ;  the  Ameri- 
can Ajnbassador  who  should  treat  Kngllih 
gO^tlemen  who  happen  to  ha\'e  titles  as  if 
there  were  something  criminal  or  offensive 
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amendment  abolishing  bookmaking  is  the 
bookmaker."  The  constitutional  provis- 
ion reads  as  follows:  "Nor  shall  any 
lottery,  or  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets, 
pool-selling,  bookmaking,  or  any  other 
form  of  gambling,  hereafter  be  authorized 
or  allowed  within  this  State ;  and  the  Leg- 
islature shall  pass  appropriate  laws  to 
prevent  offenses  against  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section/'  In  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  the  clause  was  criti- 
cised by  such  men  as  Mr.  Choate,  because 
it  was  alleged  to  be  too  sweeping  in  its 
prohibition  of  gambling;  but  now  the 
bill  framed  by  the  race-track  gambling 
fraternity  to  avoid  the  Constitution  is  de- 
clared to  conform  with  its  provisions. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  sums  up  its  decis- 
ion in  the  following  clause:  "It  is  not 
within  the  province  of  this  Court  to  de- 
clare that  section  17  [in  reference  to 
race-track  gambling]  is  in  contravention 
of  the  Constitution  for  the  reason  that  it 
does  not  deem  the  provision  adapted 
appropriate  or  sufficient  to  prevent  such 
offenses."  Although  the  Constitution  re- 
quired that  the  legislation  should  be 
"appropriate,"  the  Court  holds  that  it 
has  no  right  to  declare  that  specific  legis- 
lation is  not  appropriate.  The  decision 
will  increase  the  tendency  to  insert  statutes 
in  the  Constitution. 


During  the  past  week  there  were  two 
events  in  the  railway  world  which  called 
forth  much  comment.  The  first  was  the 
completion  of  an  arrangement  to  refund 
forty-odd  millions  of  maturing  7  per  cent, 
bonds  of  the  Lake  Shore  Railway  Com- 
pany in  a3>4  percent  lOO-ycar  gold  bond 
issue,  limited  to  $50,000,000.  The  new 
bonds  are  already  at  a  premium  higher 
than  any  ever  before  asked  for  railway 
securities  bearing  so  low  a  rate  of  interest 
This  event  is  a  significant  one,  not  only 
in  its  connection  with  the  coiporation  in 
question,  but  in  its  bearing  on  the  general 
situation*  It  is  an  indication  of  some  im- 
provement in  the  business  world,  and  it 
is  also  an  evidence  of  the  ability  of  a  first- 
class  concern  to  borrow  for  a  century  at  3  J4 
per  cent  The  stock  advanced  to  172,  its 
highest  figure,  on  the  news.  The  success 
of  the  operation  calls  attention  to  the 
probabUity  of  analogous  refundings  else- 
where.    During  the  next  few  years  many 


miUion  dollars'  worth  of  railway  securities 
must  be  refunded,  and  the  possibility  of 
similar  operations  is  suggested.  For  in- 
stance, the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
system  lias  outstanding,  at  7  per  cent, 
$47,000,000,  of  which  about  $25,000,000 
is  placed  on  the  main  line  maturing  in 
1902  and  1915;  the  New  York  Central 
has  outstanding  $30,000,000  of  7  per  cents 
maturing  in  1903.  In  the  case  of  similar 
conversions  the  annual  charges  of  these 
roads  might  be  reduced  by  about  a  million 
dollars  each.  1 1  is  not  fair  to  say,  however, 
that  this  is  the  first  instance  in  which 
American  roads  have  borrowed  money  at 
such  a  low  percentage.  As  early  as  1886 
the  Illinois  Central  negotiated  a  3^  per 
cent,  bond  issue,  and  in  1895  the  Pennsyl- 
vania road  floated  $5,000,000  worth  of 
bonds  at  3>^  per  cent 


The  other  important  event  was  the 
annual  report  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  a  report  of  special  noteworthi- 
ness  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  since 
the  Company  announces  its  intention  to 
build  the  much-discussed  road  to  the 
Kootenay  mining  district  by  way  of  the 
Crow's  Nest  Pass.  The  Canadian  Pa- 
cific has  recently  bought  the  property  of 
the  Columbia  and  Kootenay  Navigation 
Company,  and  the  report,  after  mention- 
ing this  fact,  sa]rs : 

**  Even  with  these  importmnt  ftdditiocis  to  li» 
faculties  for  hmndlinK  the  trmfBc  of  the  mioina 
districts,  vour  compsny  will  cootioac  at  a  disao- 
vantage  in  competing  with  the  American  lines 
(which  have  already  rcachad  Nelson,  Kosslasd, 
and  other  important  centers  in  these  disirkto) 
until  it  shall  have  direct  raOway  connect iocu  ot 
its  own.  Until  then  the  greater  part  ot  the 
mining  traffic  will  be  beyond  its  reach,  and  wfll 
continue  to  be,  as  at  present,  earned  by  the 
American  lines  southward.  Vour  Directors  are 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  any  delay  in  securing 
your  interests  in  that  direction  will  be  extremely 
dangerous — that  unless  your  company  occupies  the 
ground  others  will,  the  demand  for  shipping  and 
traveling  facilities  being  most  urgent.  The  Di- 
rectors feel  that  they  cannot  too  strongly  urge 
the  immediate  construction  of  a  line  from  Leth- 
bridge  to  a  connection  with  your  Columbia  and 
Kootenay  Railway  at  Nelson,  a  distance  <ji  325 
mites,  and,  antiopating  your  approval,  they  have 
already  taken  steps  toward  commencement  of  the 
work  on  the  openmg  of  spcing.** 

We  learn,  however,  from  the  Toronto 
"Globe"  that— 

"There  seems  to  be  a  strong  sentiment  in 
British  Columbia  in  favor  of  Government  con 
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forces  which  had  filled  the  newspapers 
with  misrepresentations  of  the  amend- 
ment in  order  to  secure  its  repeal.  The 
amendment,  he  said,  gave  the  prison  offi- 
cials more  than  a  3^ ear  to  prepare  for  the 
new  requirement,  but  not  until  the  State 
CommtssioQ  had  reported  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  and  it  had  actually  gone  into 
effect,  did  they  begin  their  preparations. 
He  believed,  however,  that  the  fight  had 
now  been  finished,  and  that  the  new  sys- 
tem would  receive  a  fair  trial  and  prove 
its  merits.  In  case  it  proves  to  have 
been  framed  so  as  to  fit  prisoners  for  use- 
ful work  alter  they  leave  prison,  and  not 
so  as  to  keep  them  from  useful  work 
while  they  are  confined,  the  public  will 
welcome  the  reform. 


At  the  American  Jewish  Historical 
Society  meeting  held  recently  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  an  interesting  paper  was 
presented  by  Mr.  David  Sulzberger,  of 
Philadelphia.  His  subject  was  ''Our 
Hebrew  Population.''  According  to  Mr. 
Sulzberger,  the  number  of  Hebrews  in 
the  United  States  in  1812  was  about 
3,000.  According  to  the  census  of  1840 
there  were  50,000  Hebrews  in  the  United 
States,  of  whom  1 3,000  were  residents  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  present  He- 
brew population  of  the  United  States  is 
estimated  at  500,000,  and  New  Vork 
City,  it  is  said,  contains  140,000.  With- 
out doubt  the  American  people  owe  a 
heavy  debt  to  the  Hebrews.  The  edu- 
cated Hebrew  is  as  fine  a  type  of  citizen 
as  the  country  produces.  In  the  admin- 
btratton  of  charities  the  Hebrews  lead 
all  others  in  the  practical,  beneficent, 
educational  methods  that  are  developed. 
The  children,  even  among  the  poorest, 
are  anxious  for  education.  In  every  libra- 
ry which  they  patronize  the  Hebrew  chil- 
dren will  lead  all  others  in  their  choice 
of  boo)is  that  supplement  school  training. 
Of  the  Hebrew  women  who  have  had 
educational  opportunity,  the  whole  coun- 
try can  have  but  one  opinion,  and  that  of 
approval.  They  are  essentially  hcmie- 
lovers;  they  have  high  ideals  for  their 
children;  they  have  the  art  of  winning 
their  children *s  confidences — even  the 
poorest  and  most  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew 
woaten  succeed  in  keeping  the  love  and 
confidence  of  their  children   until    they 


enter  early  manhood  and  womanhood, 
when  the  conservatism  of  the  parents, 
which  leads  them  to  refuse  for  themselves 
the  educational  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  community,  separates  them  and  their 
children.  For  the  children  are  sometimes 
ashamed  of  a  mother  who  cannot  use  the 
English  tongue,  who  refuses  to  adopt  the 
American  style  of  dress,  and  who  lives  as 
a  foreigner  in  the  land  that  gave  birth 
to  her  children.  How  to  meet  this  igno- 
rance of  poor  Jewish  immigrants  is  a 
problem  for  Jew  and  Christian  to  face. 
Another  problem  is  that  of  religion — how 
to  sustain  the  religious  faith  of  the  chil- 
dren. This  problem,  like  the  other,  is  a 
serious  one  for  Christians  as  well  as  for 
Jews,  for  the  fact  is  everywhere  con- 
spicuous that  when  a  Jewish  child  sepa- 
rates from  the  religion  of  his  fathers  he 
generally  becomes  a  materialist,  rarely  a 
Christian. 

The  *'  anti-department  store "  move- 
ment in  Chicago  continues  to  gather 
headway.  The  Republican  Convention 
has  adopted  a  platform  in  which  the 
salient  plank  reads  as  follows : 

**  In  our  opinion,  one  of  the  erring  eviU  of  our 
city  is  the  destruction  of  the  pro6ts  of  th%  small 
shopkeepers  by  th^  compttition  of  the  department 
stores,  which,  by  the  use  of  labor  grossly  under- 
paid, have  succeeded  in  largely  driving  out  of 
business  many  smaller  storekeepers  throughoui 
the  city ;  and  we  hereby  request  such  legialatioa 
from  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  City  Council  as 
'  will  prevent  the  combination  of  the  manv  differ- 
ent kinds  of  storekeeping.  othemise  unaJlied,  in 
the  great  department  stores.  We  believe  that  the 
theory  of  the  Republican  partv  in  favor  of  pro- 
tection goes  to  the  extent  that  the  local  business 
of  every  neighborhood,  $0  far  as  pO'.stb)e,  should 
be  traiuacted  in  that  neiahborhood*  and  we  favor, 
as  far  as  may  be  legally  done,  the  wiping  out  of 
the  present  system  of  big  department  storta.** 

In  the  I>egislature  the  issue  is  hardly  less 
prominent.  Week  before  last  the  Repub- 
lican caucus  formally  indorsed  the  move- 
ment, and  last  week  there  was  a  constant 
hubbub  over  it  in  the  Republican  ranks. 
The  following  head-lines  from  the  Chi- 
cago **  Tiroes- He  raid  "  indicate  the  kind 
of  commotion  the  issue  is  creating : 
'-  L^'gislators  at  War.  Department  Stores 
the  Issue.  R'^publicans  at  Springfield  in 
Strife  Over  the  Leadership  of  the  Cru- 
sade.'* All  seems  to  be  going  well 
except  for  the  difikuhy  of  getting  rural 
Republicans  to  indorse  any  definite  legis- 
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interest  will  be  fighting  for  its  life.  The 
various  prohibition  organizations  through- 
out the  Dominion  are  vigorously  preparing 
for  the  work  before  them.  The  campaign 
will  be  an  unusually  exciting  one,  and  its 
results  will  be  watched  for  with  interest 
here  as  well  as  in  Canada. 


Some  weeks  ago,  as  our  readers  will 
remember,  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  fell, 
breaking  her  hip-bone.  This  fracture,  to 
a  woman  in  her  eighty-fifth  year,  was  one 
which  no  medical  skill  could  repiir.  She 
had  since  that  time  been  confined  to  her 
bed,  part  of  the  time  in  great  pain.  To 
those  not  intimately  acquainted  with  her 
tenacity  both  of  will  and  of  physical  con- 
stitution, it  is  a  wonder  that  she  lingered 
so  long.  It  almost  seems  as  though  she 
had  resolved  that  she  would  wait  for  the 
anniversary  of  her  husband's  death.  On 
Monday,  March  8,  the  morning  of  that 
anniversary,  just  ten  years  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  she  breathed  her  last  Her 
last  days  were,  happily  for  her,  passed  at 
the  home  of  her  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Scoville,  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  where  she 
had  a  quiet  which  ^e  could  not  have 
enjoyed  in  the  city,  and  where  she  was 
nursed  assiduously  by  her  daughter  and 
son-in-law,  and  constantly  visited  by  her 
other  surviving  children,  all  but  one  of 
whom  are  living  in  the  vicinity.  She  was 
married  to  Mr.  Beecher  in  1837  ;  the  priva- 
tions of  their  early  ministry  in  the  West 
brought  upon  her  disease  from  which  she 
was  never  after  wholly  free.  Her  fidelity 
to  her  husband  in  his  great  trial  endeared 
her  to  all  his  loyal  friends.  After  his  death 
her  chief  happiness  was  in  the  church  to 
which  for  forty  years  he  ministered  in 
Brooklyn,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  her 
widowhood,  resisting  the  urgent  invitations 
of  her  children,  she  lived  by  herself  in  a 
bouse  dose  by  the  church.  On  Sundav 
mornings,  when  weather  and  her  ill  health 
forbade  her  going  out,  she  watched  from 
her  windows  across  the  street  the  great 
congregation  gathering  there.  Her  life 
was  bound  up  with  the  life  of  Plymouth 
Church,  and  in  its  prosperity  was  her 
solace.  She  was  at  one  time  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  The  Outk>ok  (then  The  Chris- 
tian Union),  and  later  was  an  occasional 
writer  for  other  journals  on  domestic, 
religious,  and  literary  topics. 


The  President's  Inaugural 

The  Queen's  Speech  from  the  Throne 
in  England  always  says  as  little  as  possi- 
ble; the  President's  Inaugural  in  this 
country  has  been  not  infrequently  formed 
on  the  same  model.  President  McKin- 
ley's  Inaugural  is  a  refreshing  departure 
from  these  bad  precedents.  On' the  great 
questions  of  the  day  it  is  as  explicit 
as  could  be  reasonably  demanded  of  a 
President  on  taking  the  Presidential 
chair.  The  most  important  of  these 
questions  are  Taxation,  Finance,  Foreign 
Policy. 

If  the  President's  declarations  on  taxa- 
tion are  truisms,  they  are  truisms  which 
we  have  ne^ected  or  ignored.  *«The 
best  way  for  the  Government  to  maintab 
its  credit  is  to  pay  as  it  goes — not  by  resort- 
ing to  loans,  but  by  keeping  out  of  debt 
— through  an  adequate  income  secured 
by  a  system  of  taxation,  external  or  inter- 
nal, or  both."  That  is  as  sound  as  it  is 
simple,  and  as  applicable  to  a  community 
as  to  an  individual  If  one  finds  that  he 
is  running  in  debt,  there  are  only  two 
courses  open  to  him — to  decrease  ex- 
penses or  increase  income.  Borrowing 
money  only  shifts  the  obligation  from  one 
creditor  to  another,  and  postpones  the 
bankruptcy.  The  President  proposes  both 
remedies — but  chiefly  the  second.  "Econ- 
omy is  demanded  in  every  branch  of 
the  Government  at  all  times,  but  espe- 
cially in  periods  like  the  present,  of  de- 
pression in  business  and  distress  among 
the  people."  But  ^'the  severest  econ- 
omy ...  in  all  public  expenditures" 
is  not  enough.  We  must  **  retire,  not 
increase,  our  outstanding  obligations," 
and  secure  an  income  large  enough  to  do 
this,  as  well  as  to  meet  promptly  and  easily 
our  current  obligations.  We  think  that 
the  President  is  right  in  thinking  that 
this  must  be  done  by  a  revision  of  the 
tariff.  The  income  tax  has  been  declared 
unconstitutional,  and  we  should  be  bank- 
rupt before  that  decision  could  be  re- 
versed or  the  Constitution  amended.  The 
arguments  in  favor  of  a  national  land 
tax  may  in  time  revolutioniie  our  tax 
methods,  but  meanwhile  we  must  have 
an  income  in  order  that  we  may  ^'pay 
as  we  go."  The  only  other  method  is 
an  increase  of  tax  on  beer  or  alcohol 
or  tobacco,  against  which  there  would  be 
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passion  and  war,  controlling  the  relations  between 
two  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world,  an  exam- 
ple cf  rtain  to  be  followed  by  others,  I  respectfully 
urge  the  early  action  of  the  Senate  thercon,  not 
mereW  as  a  ihatter  of  policy,  but  as  a  duty  to 
mankind.  The  importance  and  moral  influence 
of  the  ratification  of  such  a  treaty  can  hardly  be 
overestimated  in  the  cause  of  advancing  civiliza- 
ticn.  It  may  well  engage  the  best  thought  of  the 
statesmen  and  people  of  every  country,  and  I 
cannot  but  consider  it  fortunate  that  it  was  re- 
served to  the  United  States  to  have  the  leader- 
ship in  so  grand  a  work.'* 

Respecting  other  matters  it  must  be 
enough  to  say  that  the  President's  con- 
demnation of  violation  of  law,  whether  by 
mobs  or  by  aggregations  of  capital,  his 
declared  readiness  to  enforce  the  laws 
now  in  existence  and  to  recommend  new 
ones,  if  necessary,  against  unlawful  and 
pernicious  combinations  of  capital,  and 
his  hearty  but  sober  and  self-restrained 
indorsement  of  the  principle  of  Civil 
Service  Reform,  all  appear  like  the  utter- 
ances of  genuine  conviction,  rather  than 
hke  the  skillful  marshaling  of  unmeaning 
phrases  for  popular  and  political  effect 
And,  finally,  the  whole  address  is  framed 
in  by  a  simple  expression  of  religious 
faith  in  the  "  God  of  our  fathers,"  which, 
by  its  simplicity  and  self-evident  sincerity, 
mil  commend  both  the  address  and  the 
man  who  uttered  it  to  the  American 
people,  who,  widely  as  they  differ  in  their 
religious  schools  of  thought,  are  at  heart 
a  religious,  though  not  always  a  reveren- 
tial, people. 


Lenten  Thoughts 

Christ's  Last  Words—"  To-Day  in 
Paradise" 

"Two  'Jiieves  were  crucified  with  him ; 
one  on  the  right  hand,  the  other  on  the 
left."  On  the  one  side  a  brigand  main- 
taining to  the  last  the  spirit  of  hostility 
to  God  and  man,  and  joining  in  the 
taunts  of  the  priests ;  on  the  other  a  brig- 
and with  his  last  breath  asking  to  be* 
remembered  by  that  Messiah  whom  in  his 
lifetime  he  had  never  thought  of.  Those 
three  figures  typify  all  humanity :  the  per- 
sistent sinner,  the  penitent  sinner,  the 
sinless  sufferer ;  he  who  glories  in  his 
iniquity,  he  who  repents  of  his  iniquity, 
be  who  willingly  suffers  for  the  iniquity 
of  others.     In  the  first  are  represented. 


not  merely  the  criminal  whose  hand  is 
against  every  man,  but  the  prosperous 
oppressor  of  the  poor,  the  rich  fool  who 
accumulates  wealth  and  is  careless  of 
poverty,  the  hypocrite  who  devours  wid- 
ows' houses  and  for  a  pretense  makes 
long  prayers,  the  priest  and  the  Levite  who 
pass  human  suffering  by  on  the  other 
side,  the  proud,  the  greedy,  the  avaricious, 
the  selfish,  the  indifferent  In  the  second 
are  represented  all  penitents  in  all  ages : 
the  woman  that  was  a  sinner ;  the  publican 
who  cries  "God  have  mercy  upon  me*/' 
Peter  inconsistently  praying,"  Depart  from 
me,  O  Lord,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,"  and  at 
the  same  time  leaving  all  to  follow  the 
Lord;  Isaiah  lamenting  his  inability  to 
be  God's  herald  because  he  is  a  man  of 
unclean  lips,  and  yet  ready  to  offer  his 
service,  "  Here  am  I,  Lord  ;  send  me  " — 
all,  of  whatever  name  or  creed,  in  crowded 
cathedral  or  solitary  closet,  before  Roman 
Catholic  altar  or  in  Friends'  Meeting- 
House,  uttering  the  prayer, 

"  O  for  a  man  to  arise  in  me. 
That  the  man  that  I  am  may  cease  to  be  !"* 

In  the  third  are  represented  all  sufferers 
for  love's  sake :  Moses  bearing  the  burden 
of  a  great  people  in  the  wilderness,  Elijah 
exiled  to  Mount  Horeb  for  his  fidelity 
to  a  recreant  people,  Jeremiah  weeping 
for  the  sins  of  a  nation  forgetful  of  God 
and  oblivious  of  impending  judgment, 
all  patriots  offering  up  life  for  their  coun- 
try, all  martyrs  laying  down  hfc  for  the 
Church,  all  mothers  bearing  in  heavy 
hearts  the  sins  of  their  children.  In  these 
three  classes  all  humanity  is  included. 
In  one  or  the  other  of  them  each  one  of 
us  stands.  Through  this  threefold  experi- 
ence many  have  passed  :  from  indifference 
to  penitence,  from  penitence  to  self-sacri- 
ficing love.  Alas  for  him  who  is  content 
to  stop  in  his  experience  midway,  to  be  a 
penitent  only,  not  also  a  saviour  by  suffer- 
ing for  others ! 

Nowhere  is  the  completeness  and  in- 
stantaneousness  of  Christ's  forgiving  love 
more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  his 
words  to  the  penitent  brigand,  '•  To-day 
shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise."  It 
is  true  that  we  do  not  know  what  para- 
dise is,  nor  what  it  involves.  It  is  true 
that  in  paradise  there  may  be  carried  on 
not  only  an  educating  but  also  a  purify- 
ing process.     It  is  not  on  the  words  "  in 
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everything  to  fear.  The  exclusion  of 
these  papers  from  public  libraries  and 
representative  clubs  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  which  we  trust  will  be  followed 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  seems 
to  be  the  only  method  of  persuading  these 
newspapers  to  use  their  great  resources 
in  the  service  of  the  people  instead  of 
misleading  and  debasing  them. 


Dr.  Mallory 


The  Rev.  Dr.  George  S.  Mallory,  who 
died  at  his  home  in  this  city  on  Tuesday 
of  last  week,  and  of  whom  a  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  appears  elsewhere,  was 
one  of  the  best-known  editors  connected 
with  the  religious  press  in  this  country ; 
for  the  "Churchman,"  which  Dr.  Mallory, 
in  connection  with  his  brother,  Marshall 
H.  Mallory,  owned  and  directed  for  mote 
than  thirty  years,  is  not  only  the  foremost 
journal  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  but 
easily  takes  its  place  among  the  foiemost 
church  journals  in  the  country.  The 
success  of  the  "  Churchman  "  has  been  of 
the  most  substantial  character.  It  has 
represented  a  conservative  instinct  in  its 
editorial  attitude,  but  it  has  endeavored 
to  report  all  opinions  and  movements  in- 
side the  Episcopal  Church.  The  mechan- 
ical and  artistic  excellence  which  has 
characterized  it  for  many  years  past  has 
been  striking,  and  in  this  respect  the 
*' Churchman"  for  a  time  stood  almost 
alone  among  religious  journals,  and  its 
endeavor  to  give  its  pages  beauty  and 
mechanical  attractiveness  has  had  no 
small  share  in  developing  taste  and  beauty 
among  papers  of  its  class. 

Dr.  Mallory  was  well  equipped  for  the 
work  to  which  he  devoted  his  life.  He 
was  well  educated,  had  held  professor- 
ships of  Latin  and  of  English  in  Trinity 
College,  from  which  he  was  graduated, 
and  was  a  lifelong  student  of  Church 
history  and  Church  organization.  The 
Outlook  commented  not  many  weeks  ago 
on  his  address  at  the  Church  Congress 
at  Norfolk.  His  knowledge  of  canon  law 
and  of  the  organic  law  of  the  Church  was 
almost  unrivaled  among  Churchmen  in 
thb  country,  and  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  constitution  and 
methods  of  the  Church  in  the  colunms  of 
the  "  Churchman  "  carried  great  weight 


On  more  than  one  occasion  the  editorial 
authority  of  the  "  Churchman  "  has  modi- 
fied both  opinion  and  legislation  in  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Dr.  Mailor/t  in- 
formation was  not,  however,  confined  to 
those  departments,  which  be  had  made 
specially  his  own.  He  was  a  man  of 
wide  general  knowledge.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  with  its  clergy  was  extraor- 
dinarily broad  and  minute,  and  while 
his  position  was  not  always  satisfactory 
to  the  most  progtessive  Broad  Church- 
men, his  view  of  the  Church  was  essen- 
tially comprehensive ;  the  view,  that  ts^ 
of  a  man  who  recognized  the  place  of  the 
different  schools  of  thought,  and  who  was 
disposed  to  recognize  the  reality  in  the 
different  movements  which  from  time  to 
time  have  taken  place  inside  the  Church. 


The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  was  walking  down  Broad- 
way recently  during  the  ruw  hours,  when 
about  ten  people  are  going  up  town  to  one 
going  down.  In  the  crowd  was  a  woman 
walking  fast,  who  stopped  at  times  as  if  there 
was  something  about  her  feet  that  troubled 
her.  She  coidd  not  see  that  about  six  inches 
of  ribbon  was  trailing  on  the  sidewalk,  for 
the  mere  turning  round  threw  the  annoyance 
out  of  her  range  of  vision.  Walking  behind 
her  was  a  man,  who  stepped  op  as  if  bv  sod- 
den impulse,  and,  removing  his  hat,  snowed 
her  an  open  knife.  In  a  moment  be  was  on 
the  sidewalk  and  had  cut  the  piece  of  ribbon 
off,  handing  it  to  the  woman,  who  bowed  and 
thanked  him.  To  the  Spectator's  surprise,  the 
man  changed  the  direction  of  his  walk,  going 
up  instead  of  down  town.  He  evidently  mshed 
to  free  the  woman  from  any  sense  of  annoy- 
ance. It  was  evident  that  the  act  was  fuUy 
appreciated  by  the  woman,  who  accepted  the 
service  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  rendered. 
Sunday *s  paper  contained  a  long  article  on  the 
decadence  of  American  manners.  The  Spec- 
Utor.  with  this  incident  fresh  in  his  nind, 
did  not  read  it.  Such  an  incident  contradicts 
volumes. 


The  Spectator  recendy  was  in  an  elevated 
train  at  the  crowded  hours.  From  his  teat 
in  the  comer  he  watched  the  crowd  as  the 
car  gradually  filled  on  the  down-town  jour- 
ney. A  family,  evidently  Hebrews,  got  in, 
on  their  way  to  or  from  some  festive  occa- 
sion.     The  little  giris  wore  white  dreaaes ;  the 
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I. 


THE  Red  Beadle  shook  his  head 
**  There  is  nothing  but  Nature/' 
he  said,  obstinately,  as  his  hot 
iron  polished  the  boot  between  his  knees. 
He  was  called  the  Red  Beadle  because, 
though  his  irreligious  opinions  had  long 
since  lost  him  his  synagogue  appointment 
and  driven  him  back  to  his  6ld  work  of 
bootmaking,  his  beard  was  still  ruddy. 

"  Yes,  but  who  made  Nature  ?"  retorted 
his  new  employer,  his  strange,  scholarly 
face  aglow  with  argument  and  the  flame 
of  the  lamp  suspended  over  his  bench  by 
strings  from  the  ceiling.  The  other  click- 
ers and  riveters  of  the  Spital6elds  work- 
shop, in  their  shocked  interest  in  the  prob- 
lem of  the  origin  of  Nature,  ceased  for  an 
instant  breathing  in  the  odors  of  burnt 
grease,  cobbler's  wax,  and  a  coke  fire  re- 
plenished with  scraps  of  leather. 

"  Nature  makes  herself/'  answered  the 
Red  Beadle.  It  was  his  declaration  of 
faith  or  of  war.  Possibly  it  was  the 
familiarity  with  divine  things  which  syna- 
gogue beadledom  involves  that  had  bred 
his  contempt  for  them.  At  any  rate,  he 
was  not  now  to  be  coerced  by  Zussmann 
Herz,  even  though  he  was  fully  alive  to 
the  fact  that  Zussmann's  unique  book- 
lined  workshop  was  the  only  one  that  had 
opened  to  him  when  the  more  pious  shoe- 
makers of  the  Ghetto  had  professed  to  be 
'*  full  up."  He  was,  indeed,  surprised  to 
find  Zussmann  a  believer  in  the  Super- 
natural, having  heard  whispers  that  the 
man  was  as  great  an  *'  Epicurem  "  as 
himself.  Had  not  Zussmann — aye,  and 
his  wigless  wife,  Hulda,  too — not  been 
seen  emerging  from  the  mighty  Church 
that  stood  in  frowsy  majesty  amid  its  tall, 
neglected,  box-like  tombs,  and  was  to  the 
Ghetto  merely  a  topographical  point  and 
the  chronometric  standard  ?  And  }  et,  here 
was  Zussmann,  an  assiduous  attendant  at 
the  synagogue  of  the  floor  below— nay,  a 
scholar  so  conversant  with  Hebrew,  not 
to  mention  European,  lore,  that  the  Red 
Beadle  felt  himself  a  Man-of-the-Earth, 
only  retaining  his  superiority  by  remem- 
bering that  Teaming  does  not  always  mean 
logic. 


'*  Natiire  make  herself  I"  Zussmann  now 
retorted  with  a  tolerant  smile.  '*  As  well 
say  this  boot  made  itself  1  The  theory  of 
Evolution  only  puts  the  mystery  further 
back,  and  already  in  the  Talmud  we 
find—" 

^^  Nature  made  the  boot,"  interrupted 
the  Red  Beadle.  '*  Nature  made  you,  and 
you  made  the  boot.  But  nobody  made 
Nature." 

*'But  what  is  Nature?"  cried  Zuss- 
mann. '*  The  garment]of  God,  as  Goethe 
says.  Call  Him  Noumenon  with  Kant, 
or  Thought  and  Extension  with  Spinoza 
— I  care  not." 

The  Red  Beadle  was  awed  into  tempo- 
rary silence  by  these  unknown  names  and 
ideas,  expressed,  moreover,  in  German 
words  foreign  to  his  limited  vocabulary 
of  Yiddish. 

The  room  in  which  Zussmann  thouf^^ht 
and  worked  was  one  of  two  that  he  rented 
from  the  Christian  corn-factor  who  owned 
the  tall  house — a  stout  Cockney  who 
spent  his  life  bookkeeping  in  a  little  office 
on  wheels,  but  whom  the  specimens  of 
oats  and  dog  biscuits  in  his  window  in- 
vested with  an  air  of  roseate  rurality.  This 
personage  drew  a  little  income  from  the 
population  of  his  house,  whose  staircases 
exhibited  strata  of  children  of  different 
social  developments,  and  to  which  the 
synagogue  on  the  first  floor  added  a  large 
floating  population.  Zussmann's  attend- 
ance thereat  was  not  the  only  thing  in 
him  that  astonished  the  Red  Beadle. 
There  was  also  a  gentle  deference  of 
manner  not  usual  «ith  masters  or  with 
pious  persons.  His  consideration  for  his 
employees  amounted,  in  the  Beadle's  eyes, 
to  maladministration,  and  the  grave  loss 
he  sustained  through  one  of  his  bands 
selling  oflf  a  crate  of  finished  goods  and 
flying  to  America  was  deservedly  due  to 
confidence  in  another  pious  person. 

II. 

Despite  the  Red  Beadle*s  Rationalism, 
which,  basing  itself  on  the  facts  of  life, 
was  not  to  be  crushed  by  high-flown  Ger- 
man words,  the  master  shoemaker  showed 
him  marked  favor,  and  often  invited  him 
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"  Just  when  they  read  your  book." 

Hulda  was  smUing  serenely.  "They 
can  do  nothiog  to  my  husband ;  he  is  his 
own  master,  God  be  thanked  ;  no  one  can 
turn  him  away." 

"They  can  insult  him." 

Zussmann  shook  his  head  gently.  "  No 
one  can  insult  me,"  he  said,  simply. 
"  When  a  dog  barks  at  me,  I  pity  it  that  it 
does  not  know  I  love  it.  Now  draw  to  the 
table.    The  pickled  herring  smells  well." 

But  the  Red  Beadle  was  unconvinced. 
"  Besides,  what  should  we  make  it  up  with 
the  Christians  for — ^the  stupid  people  ?" 
he  asked,  as  he  received  his  steaming 
coffee-cup  from  Frau  Herz. 

"  It  is  a  question  of  the  Future  of  the 
World,"  said  Zussmann,  gravely,  as  he 
shared  out  the  herring,  which  had  already 
been  cut  into  many  thin  slices  by  the 
vender  and  pickler.  "This  antagonism 
is  a  perversion  of  the  principles  of  both 
religions.  Shall  we  allow  it  to  continue 
forever  ?" 

"  It  will  continue  till  they  bodi  under- 
stand that  Nature  makes  herself,"  said 
the  Red  Beadle. 

*  "  It  will  continue  till  they  both  under- 
stand my  husband's  book,"  corrected 
Hulda. 

"  Not  while  Jews  live  among  Christians. 
Even  here  they  say  we  take  the  bread  out 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Christian  shoe- 
makers. If  we  had  our  own  country, 
now—" 

"  Hush !"  said  Zussmann.  "  Do  you 
share  that  materialistic  dream  ?  Our  realm 
is  spiritual  Nationality — ^the  world  stinks 
with  it  I  Germany  for  the  Germans, 
Austria  for  the  Austrians.  Foreigners  to 
the  devil — pahl  Egomania  posing  as 
patriotism.  Human  brotherhood  is  what 
we  stand  for.  Have  you  forgotten  how 
the  Mtdrash  explains  the  verse  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon :  *  I  charge  you,  O  ye 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  roes,  and 
by  the  hinds  of  the  6eld,  that  ye  stir  not 
up,  nor  awake  my  love  till  she  please '  ? " 

The  Red  Beulle,  who  had  never  read  a 
line  of  the  Midrash,  did  not  deny  that  he 
had  forgotten  the  explanation,  but  per- 
sisted. **  And  even  if  we  didnH  kill 
Christ,  what  good  will  it  do  to  tell  the 
Jews  so  ?     It  will  only  make  them  angry." 

"  Why  so  I"  said  Zussmann,  puzzled. 

"  Thev  will  be  annoyed  to  have  been 
punished  for  nothing." 


"  But  they  have  not  been  punished  for 
nothing  I"  cried  Zussmann,  setting  down 
his  fork  in  excitement  "They  have 
denied  their  greatest  son.  For,  as  be  said 
in  Matthew,  *  I  come  to  fulfill  the  Law  of 
Moses.'  Did  not  all  the  Proj^ts,  his 
predecessors,  cry  out  likewise  against  mere 
form  and  sacrifice  ?  Did  not  the  teachers 
in  Israel  who  followed  him  likewise  insist 
on  a  pure  heart  and  a  sinless  soul  ?  Jesus 
must  be  restored  to  his  true  place  in  the 
glorious  chain  of  Hebrew  prophets.  As  I 
explain  in  my  chapter  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Religion,  which  I  have  founded  on 
Immanuel  Kant,  the  gproundwork  of 
Reason  is — " 

But  here  the  Red  Beadle,  whose  coffee 
had  with  difficulty  got  itself  sucked  Into 
the  right  channel,  found  his  voice— 

"  You  have  put  that  into  your  book  ?" 
he  gasped. 

The  wife  touched  the  manuscript  with 
reverent  pride.  "It  all  stands  here,"  she 
said. 

"What  I  Quotations  from  the  New 
Testament  ?" 

"From  our  Jewish  Apost'es?"  said 
Zussmann.  "  Naturally  I  On  every  page." 

"Then  God  help  you!"  said  the  Red 
Beadle. 

III. 

"  The  Brotherhood  of  the  People  "  was 
published.  Though  the  bill  was  far  heav- 
ier than  the  Hebrew  printer's  estimate — 
there  being  all  sorts  of  mysterious  charges 
for  corrections,  which  took  away  the  last 
grosckem  of  their  savings — Hulda  and  her 
husband  were  happy.  They  hid  sown  the 
seed,  and  waited  in  serene  fai'h  the  in- 
gathering, the  reconciliation  of  Israel  with 
the  Gentiles. 

The  book,  which  was  in  paper  covers, 
was  published  at  a  shilling;  five  hundred 
copies  had  been  struck  off  for  the  edition. 
After  six  months  the  account  stood  thus : 
Sales,  eighty-four  copies:  press  notices, 
two,  in  the  jargon  papers  <  printed  in  the 
same  office  as  his  book,  and  thus  amena- 
ble to  back-stairs  influence).  The  Jewish 
papers  written  in  English,  which  loomed 
before  Zussmann*s  vision  as  worid-shak- 
ing.  did  not  even  mention  its  appearance ; 
perhaps  it  had  been  better  if  the  jargon 
papers  had  been  equally  silent,  for,  though 
less  than  one  hundred  copies  of  "The 
Brotherhood  of  the  Peoples  "  were  in  cir- 
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"  What  put  such  an  idea  into  your  head, 
Zussmann  1"  he  cried,  unsjrnipathetically. 
Zussmann  answered  naively,  as  if  to  a 
question — 

**  I  had  the  idea  from  a  boy.  I  remem- 
ber sitting  stocking-footed  on  the  floor  of 
the  synagogue  in  Poland  on  the  Fast  of 
Ab,  wondering  why  we  should  weep  so 
over  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which 
scattered  us  among  the  nations  as  ferti- 
lizing seeds.  How  else  should  the  mis- 
sion of  Israel  be  fulfilled?  I  remem- 
ber " — and  here  he  smiled  pensively — **  I 
was  awakened  from  my  day-dream  by  a 
pcUsch  [smack]  in  the  fkce  from  my  poor 
old  fattier,  wno  was  angry  because  I 
wasn't  saying  the  prayers." 

*' There  will  be  always  somebody  to 
give  you  that/a/^r^,"  said  the  Red  Beadle, 
gloomily.  '*But  in  what  way  is  Israel 
dispersed  ?  It  seems  to  me  our  life  is 
everywhere  as  hidden  from  the  nations 
as  if  we  were  all  together  in  Palestine." 

"  You  touch  a  gpreat  truth  1  Oh,  if  I 
could  only  write  in  English  !  But  though 
I  read  it  almost  as  easily  as  the  German, 
I  can  write  it  as  little.  You  know  how 
oite  has  to  learn  German  in  Poland — 
by  stealth — the  Christians  jealous  on 
one  hand,  the  Jews  suspicious  on  the 
other.  I  could  not  risk  the  Christians 
laughing  at  my  bad  German — that  would 
hurt  my  Idea.  And  English  is  a  lan- 
guage like  the  Vale  of  Siddim — full  of 
pits." 

**  We  ought  to  have  it  translated,"  said 
Hulda.  '*Not  only  for  the  Christians, 
but  for  the  rich  Jews,  who  are  more 
libera^minded  than  those  who  live  in  our 
quarter." 

*'  But  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the 
translating  now,"  said  Zussmann. 

''Nonsense;  one  has  always  a  jewel 
left,"  said  Hulda. 

Zussmann's  eyes  grew  wet  •*  Yes,"  he 
said,  drawing  her  to  his  breast,  "  one  has 
always  a  jewel  left" 

"  More  meshuggas  /"  cried  the  Red 
Beadle,  huskily.  "  Much  the  English 
Jews  care  about  ideas!  Did  they  even 
acknowledge  your  book  in  their  journals  ? 
But  probably  they  couldn't  read  it,"  he 
added,  with  a  laugh.  *'A  fat  lot  of 
Hebrew  little  Sampson  knows.  Yon  know 
little  Sampson — he  came  to  report  the 
boot  strike  for  the  *  Flag  of  Judah.'  I  got 
into  conversation  with  him — a  rank  pork- 


gorger.  He  believes  with  me  that  Nature 
makes  herself." 

But  Zussmann  was  scarcely  eating,  much 
less  listening. 

"  You  have  given  me  a  new  scheme, 
Hulda,"  he  said,  with  exaltation.  "  I  will 
send  my  book  to  the  leading  English 
Jews — ^yes,  especially  to  the  mmisters. 
They  will  see  my  Idea,  they  will  spread 
it  abroad ;  they  will  convert  first  the  Jews 
and  then  the  Christians." 

"  Yes,  but  they  will  give  it  as  their  own 
Idea,"  said  Hulda. 

"  And  what  then  ?  He  who  has  faith 
in  an  Idea,  his  Idea  it  is.  How  great  for 
me  to  have  had  the  Idea  first  1  Is  not 
that  enough  to  thank  Godlfor  ?  If  only 
my  Idea  gets  spread  in  English  !  Englbh  1 
Have  you  ever  thought  what  that  means, 
Hulda?  The  language  of  the  future  I 
Already  the  language  of  the  greatest 
nations,  and  the  most  on  the  lips  of  men 
everywhere — in  a  century  it  wi  1  cover 
the  world."  He  murmured  in  Hebrew, 
uplifting  his  eyes  to  the  rain-streaked 
sloping  ceiling,  "And  in  that  day  God 
shall  be  One,  and  His  name  One." 

"Your  supper  is  getting  cold,"  said 
Hulda,  gently. 

He  t«gan  to  wield  his  knife  and  fork 
as  hypnotized  by  her  suggestion,  but  his 
vision  was  inwards. 

IV. 

Fifty  copies  of  "  The  Brotherhood  o( 
the  Peoples  "  went  of!  by  post  the  next 
day  to  the  clergy  and  gentr}-  of  the  larger 
Jewry.  In  the  course  of  the  next  fort- 
night seventeen  of  the  recipierts  acknowl- 
edged the  receipt  with  formal  thanks; 
four  sent  the  shilling  mentioned  on  the 
cover,  and  one  sent  five  shillings.  This 
last  depressed  Zussmann  more  than  all 
the  others.  "  Does  he  take  me  for  a 
Schfwrrerr  he  said,  almost  angrily,  as 
he  returned  the  postal  order. 

He  did  not  foresee  the  day  when,  a 
Schnorrer  indeed,  he  would  have  taken 
five  shillings  from  anybody  mho  could 
afford  it:  had  no  prophetic  intuition  of 
that  long,  slow  progression  of  penurious 
d«ys  which  was  to  break  down  his  spirit 
For  though  he  managed  for  a  time  to 
secure  enough  work  to  keep  himself  and 
the  Red  Beadle  going,  his  ruin  was  only 
delayed.  Little  by  littk  his  apparatus 
was  sold  off,  his  benches  and  polishing* 
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God  did  not  send  us  children.  We 
thought  it  was  an  affliction,  but  lo !  it  is 
that  your  Idea  shall  not  be  hindered." 

"The  English  Rabbis  have  not  yet 
drawn  attention  to  it,"  said  Zussmann, 
huskily. 

"  All  the  better,"  replied  Hulda.  "  One 
day  it  will  be  translated  into  English — I 
know  it,  I  feel  it  here."  She  touched  her 
chest,  and  the  action  made  her  cough. 

Going  out  later  for  a  little  fresh  air,  at 
Hulda's  insistence,  he  was  stopped  in  the 
broad  hall  on  which  the  stairs  debouched 
by  Cohen,  the  ground-floor  tenant,  a  black- 
bearded  Russian  Jew  pompous  in  Sabbath 
broadcloth. 

"What's  the  matter  yv'vh  my  milk?" 
abrupdy  asked  Cohen,  who  supplied  the 
local  trade  besides  selling  retail.  "  You 
might  have  complained,  instead  of  taking 
your  custom  out  of  the  house.  Believe  me, 
I  don't  make  a  treasure-heap  out  of  it.  One 
has  to  be  up  at  Euston  to  meet  the  trains 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  the  com- 
petition  is  so  cut-throat  that  one  has  to 
sell  at  a  penny  a  pint.  And  on  Sabbath 
one  earns  nothing  at  all.  And  then  the 
analyst  comes  poking  his  nose  into  the 
milk." 

**  You  see — my  wife — my  wife — is  ill," 
stammered  Zussmann.  **  So  she  doesn't 
drink  it." 

"Hum  I"  said  Cohen.  "Well,  you 
might  oblige  me,  then.  I  have  so  much 
left  over  every  day,  ii  makes  my  reputation 
turn  quite  sour.  Do,  do  me  a  favor  and 
let  me  send  you  up  a  can  of  the  leavings 
every  night.  For  nothing,  of  course: 
would  I  talk  business  on  the  Sabbath  ?  I 
don't  like  to  be  seen  pouring  it  away.  Ic 
would  pay  me  to  pay  you  a  penny  a  pint," 
he  wound  up,  emphatically. 

Zussmann  accepted  unsuspiciously, 
grateful  to  Providence  for  enabling  him  to 
benefit  at  once  himself  and  his  neighbor. 
He  bore  a  can  upstairs  now  and  explained 
the  situation  to  the  shrewder  Huldiia,  who, 
however,  said  nothing  bur,  *'  You  see  the 
Idea  commences  to  work.  When  the  book 
first  came  out,  didn't  he — though  he 
sells  secretly  to  the  trade  on  Sabbath 
mornings — call  you  an  Epicurean  ?" 

"  Worse,"  said  Zussmann,  joyously,  with 
a  flash  of  recollection. 

He  went  out  again,  lightened  and 
exalted. 

"  Yes,  the  Idea  works,"  he  said  as  be 


came  out  into  the  gray  street  "The 
Brotherhood  of  the  Peoples  will  come,  not 
in  my  time,  but  it  will  come.'*  And  he 
murmured  again  the  Hebrew  aspiration : 
"  In  that  day  shall  God  be  One,  and  His 
name  One." 

"  Whoa  1  where'b  your eyes  ?" 

Awakened  by  the  oath,  he  just  got  out 
of  the  way  of  a  huge  Flemish  dray-horse 
dragging  a  brewer's  cart.  Three  ragged 
Irish  urchins,  who  had  been  buffeting  each 
other  with  whirling  hats  knotted  into  the 
ends  of  dingy  handkerchiefs,  relaxed  their 
enmities  in  a  common  rush  for  the  pro- 
jecting ladder  behind  the  dray,  and  collided 
with  Zussmann  on  the  way.  A  one-legged, 
misery-eyed  hunchback  offered  him  penny 
diaries.  He  shook  his  head  in  impotent 
pity,  and  passed  on.  pondering. 

"In  time  God  will  make  the  crooked 
straight,"  he  thought. 

Jews  with  tall  black  hats  and  badly 
made  frock-coats  slouched  along,  their 
shoulders  bent.  Wives  stood  at  the  open 
doors  of  the  old  houses,  some  in  Sabbath 
finery,  some  fiaunting  irreligiously  their 
every-day  shabbtness,  without  troublmg 
even  to  arrange  their  one  dress  differently, 
as  a  pious  Rabbi  recommended.  They 
looked  ustd-up  and  haggard,  all  these 
mothers  in  Israel.  But  there  were  dark- 
eyed  damsels  still  gay  and  fresh,  with 
artistic  bodices  of  violet  and  green  picked 
out  with  gold  arabesque. 

He  turned  a  comer  and  came  into  a 
narrow  street  that  throbbed  with  the  joyous 
melody  of  a  piano-organ.  His  heart  leapt 
up.  The  roadway  bubbled  with  Jewish 
children,  mainly  girls,  footmg  it  gleefully 
in  the  graying  light,  inventing  complex 
steps  with  a  grace  and  an  abandon  that 
lit  their  eyes  with  sparkles  and  painted 
deeper  flushes  on  their  olive  cheeks.  A 
bounding  little  bow-legged  girl  seemed 
unconscious  of  her  deformity;  her  toes 
met  each  other  as  though  in  merry  dex- 
terity. 

Zussmann's  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
"  Dance  on,  dance  on:*'  he  murmured. 
"God  9hall  indeed  make  the  crooked 
s*.raight  '* 

Fixed  to  one  side  of  the  piano-organ  on 
the  level  of  the  handle  he  saw  a  little  box, 
in  which  lay,  as  in  a  cradle,  what  looked 
like  a  monkey,  then  like  a  doll,  but  on 
closer  inspection  turned  into  a  tiny  live 
child,  flaxen-haired,   staring    with    wide 
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"  Harris  the  Gabbair 

"  Harris  I  What,  despite  your  opin- 
ions ?"     The  Red  Beadle  looked  away. 

"  So  it  seems  I" 

"Thank  God!"  said  Hulda.  "The 
Idea  works." 

Both  men  turned  to  the  bed,  startled  to 
see  her  sitting  up  with  a  rapt  smile. 

"How  so?"  said  the  Red  Beadle, 
uneasily.  "  I  am  not  a  Goy  [Christian] 
befriended  by  a  GabbaV 

"  No,  but  it  is  the  brotherhood  of 
humanity." 

"  Bother  the  brotherhood  of  humanity, 
Frau  Herz  !"  said  the  Red  Beadle,  gruffly. 
He  glanced  round  the  denuded  room. 
"The  important  thing  is  that  }0u  will  now 
be  able  to  have  a  few  delicacies." 

"  //"     Hulda  opened  her  eyes  wide. 

"  Who  else  ?  What  I  earn  is  for  all 
of  us." 

"  God  bless  you  !"  said  Zussmann  ; 
"but  you  have  enough  to  do  to  keep 
yourself." 

"  Indeed  he  has !"  said  Hulda.  "  We 
couldn't  dream  of  taking  a  farthing  I"  But 
her  eyes  were  wet. 

"  I  insist!"  said  the  Red  Baadle. 

She  thanked  him  sweetly,  but  held  firm. 

"  I  will  advance  the  money  on  loin  till 
Zussmann  gets  work." 

Zussmann  wavered,  his  eyes  beseech- 
ing her,  but  she  was  inflexible. 

The  Red  Beadle  lost  his  temper.  "  And 
this  is  what  you  call  the  brotherhood  of 
humanity  1" 

"  He  is  right,  Hulda.  Why  should  we 
not  take  from  one  another  ?  Pride  per- 
verts brotherhood." 

'•  Dear  husband,"  said  Hulda,  "  it  is 
not  pride  to  refuse  to  rob  the  poor.  Be- 
sides, what  delicacies  do  I  need  ?  Is  not 
this  a  land  flowing  with  milk  ?" 

"  You  take  Cohen's  milk  and  refuse  my 
honey !"  shouted  the  Red  Beadle,  unap- 
peased. 

"  Give  me  of  the  honey  of  your  tongue 
and  I  shall  not  refuse  it,"  said  Hulda,  with 
that  wonderful  smile  of  hers  which  showed 
the  white  teeth  Nature  had  made ;  the 
smile  which,  as  always,  melted  the  Beadle's 
mood.  That  smile  could  always  repair 
all  the  ravages  of  disease  and  give  back 
her  memoried  face. 

After  the  Beadle  had  been  at  work  a 
day  or  two  in  the  GabbaVs  workshop  he 
broached  the  matter  of  a  fellow-penitent, 


one  Zussmann  Herz,  with  no  work  and  a 
bedridden  wife. 

"  That  MeshummadP*  [apostate]  cried 
the  GabbaL  ''  He  deserves  all  that  God 
has  sent  him." 

Undaunted,  the  Red  Beadle  demon- 
strated that  the  man  could  not  be  of  the 
missionary  camp,  else  had  he  not  been  left 
to  starve,  one  converted  Jew  being  worth 
a  thousand  pounds  of  fresh  subscriptions. 
Moreover,  he,  the  Red  Beadle,  had  now 
convinced  the  man  of  his  spiritual  errors, 
and  "  The  Brotherhood  of  the  Peoples  " 
was  no  longer  on  sale.  Also,  being  un- 
able to  leave  his  wife's  bedside,  Zussmann 
would  do  the  work  at  home  below  the 
Union  rates  prevalent  in  public.  So,  trade 
being  brisk,  the  Gabbai  relented  and  bar- 
gained, and  the  Red  Beadle  sped  to  his 
friend's  abode  acd  flew  up  the  four  flights 
of  stairs. 

"  Good  news !"  he  cried.  "  The  Gabbai 
wants  another  hand,  and  he  is  ready  to 
take  you." 

"  Me  ?"  Zussmann  was  paralyzed  with 
joy  and  surprise. 

"Now  will  you  deny  that  the  Idea 
works?"  cried  Hulda,  her  face  flushed 
and  her  eyes  glittering.  And  she  fell 
a- coughing. 

"  You  are  right,  Hulda ;  you  are  always 
right,"  cried  Zussmann,  in  tesponsi\'e  ra- 
diance.    "Thank  God !  Thank  God  I" 

"  God  forgive  me,"  muttered  the  Red 
Beadle. 

"  Go  at  once,  Zussmann,"  said  Hulda. 
"  I  shall  do  very  well  here — this  has  given 
me  strength.  I  shall  be  up  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  No,  no,  Zussmann,"  said  the  Beadle, 
hurriedly.  "There  is  no  need  to  leave 
your  wife.  I  have  arranged  it  all.  The 
Gabbai  does  not  want  you  to  come  there 
or  to  speak  to  him,  because,  though  the 
Idea  works  in  him,  the  other  '  hands'  are 
not  yet  so  large-minded.  I  am  to  bring 
you  the  orders,  and- 1  shall  come  here  to 
fetch  them." 

The  set  of  tools  to  which  Zussmann 
clung  in  desperate  hope  made  the  plan 
both  feasible  and  pleasant.* 

And  so  the  Red  Beadle's  visits  resumed 
their  ancient  frequency  even  as  his  Sabbath 
clothes  resumed  their  ancient  gloss,  and 
every  week's-end  be  paid  over  Zussmann's 
wages  to  him — full  Union  rate. 

But  Hulda,  although  she  now  accepted 
illogically  the   Red    Beadle's  honey    in 
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mission  still  hypnotized  him.  It  was  past 
one  before  he  reached  the  tall  house.  He 
did  not  think  it  at  all  curious  that  the 
great  outer  portals  should  be  open ;  nor, 
though  he  saw  the  milk-cart  at  the  door, 
and  noted  Cohen's  uncomfortable  look, 
did  he  remember  that  he  had  discovered 
the  milk-purveyor  noctumally  infringing 
the  Sabbath.  He  stumbled  up  the  stairs 
and  knocked  at  the  garret  door,  through 
the  chinks  of  which  light  streamed.  The 
thought  of  Hulda  smote  him  almost  sober. 
Zussmann's  face,  when  the  door  opened, 
restored  him  completely  to  his  senses.  It 
was  years  older. 

"  She  is  not  dead  ?''  the  visitor  whispered, 
hoarsely. 

"She  is  dying,  I  fear — she  cannot 
rouse  herself."  Zussmann's  voice  broke 
in  a  sob. 

"  But  she  must  not  die — I  bring  great 
news — ^the  '  Flag  of  Judah '  has  read  your 
book — it  will  translate  it  into  English — it 
will  print  it  in  its  own  paper — and  then  it 
will  make  a  book  of  it  for  you.  See,  here 
is  the  beginning  I" 

"  Into  English  I"  breathed  Zussmann, 
taking  the  little  journalist's  scrawl.  His 
whole  face  grew  crimson,  his  eye  shone  as 
with  madness.  "Hulda I  Hulda  1''  he 
cried,  **  the  Idea  works  I  God  be 
thanked  I    English  I    Through  the  world ! 


Hulda !  Hulda  t"  He  was  bending  over 
her,  raising  her  head. 

She  opened  her  eyes. 

'*  Hulda  I  the  Idea  wins.  The  book 
is  coming  out  in  English.  The  great 
English  paper  will  print  it  In  that  day 
God  shall  be  One,  and  His  name  One. 
Do  you  understand  ?"  Her  lips  twitched 
faintly,  but  only  her  eyes  spoke  with  the 
light  of  love  and  joy.  His  own  look  met 
hers,  and  for  a  moment  husband  and  wife 
were  one  in  a  spiritual  ectasy. 

Then  the  light  in  Hulda's  eyes  went  out, 
and  the  two  men  were  left  in  darkness. 

The  Red  Beadle  turned  away,  and  left 
Zussmann  to  his  dead,  and,  with  scalding 
tears  running  down  his  cheek,  pulled  up 
the  cotton  window-blind  and  gaxed  out 
unseeing  into  the  night 

Presently  his  vision  cleared :  lie  found 
himself  watching  the  milk-cart  drive  off, 
and,  following  it  towards  the  frowsy  avenue 
of  Brick  Lane,  he  beheld  what  seemed  to 
be  a  drtmken  fight  in  progress.  He  saw  a 
policeman,  gesticulating  females,  the  non- 
descript nocturnal  crowd  of  the  sleepless 
city.  The  old  dull  hopelessness  came 
over  him.  *' Nature  makes  herself,'*  he 
murmured  in  despairing  resignation. 

Suddenly  he  became  aware  that  Zuss- 
mann was  beside  him,  looking  up  at  the 
stars. 


The  Theology  of  an  Evolutionist 

X. — Evolution  and  Miracles 
By  Lyman  Abbott 


ARE  miracles  consistent  with  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  ?  This  is 
the  question  I  propose  to  con- 
sider in  this  paper.  It  is  no  part  of  my 
purpose  to  show  that  the  miracles  recorded 
in  the  Bible  actually  took  place ;  only  to 
consider  whether  belief  that  they  took 
place  is  inconsistent  with  belief  in  evolu- 
tion as  **  God's  way  of  doing  things."  In 
^t,  I  believe  that  some  of  the  events 
there  recorded,  and  generally  regarded  as 
miraculous,  did  take  place  ;  that  others 
there  recorded  or  referred  to  did  not  take 
place;  and  concerning  others  there  re- 
corded I  am  by  no  means  certain  whether 
they  took  pla^  as  recorded  or  not  I 
believe  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 


as  the  best-attested  fmcx  of  ancient  his- 
tory ;  I  do  not  believe  that  the  sun  stood 
still  and  the  moon  suyed  in  the  valley  of 
Ajalon  at  Joshua's  command  ;  and  1  am 
uncertain  as  to  what  interpretation  is  to 
be  given  to  the  wonderful  stories  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel — whether  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  Dean  Farrar  regards  them, 
as  **  lofty  moral  fiction,"  or  as  essentially 
historical,  or  as  partly  imaginative  and 
partly  historical  It  is  proper,  however, 
to  say  that,  in  my  judgment  our  hypotheses 
must  always  be  conformed  to  attested 
facts;  we  must  not  determine  whether 
we  will  accept  the  evidence  as  to  fmds  by 
considering  whether  they  agree  with  our 
preconceiml  hjrpothesis.     If  I  were  ooo« 
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be  a  power—  that  is,  it  roust  indicate  a 
power  more  than  huroan  ;  thus  when  the 
paralytic  is  healed,  the  people  '*  glorified 
God,  saying,  We  never  saw  it  on  this  fash- 
ion," or,  on  another  occasion,  witnessing 
the  healing  of  the  sick  by  Jesus,  they  per- 
ceived "  the  power  of  Jehovah  was  pres- 
ent to  heal  them."  Finally,  it  must  be  a 
sign  that  is  the  indication  or  attestation  of 
a  divine  message  or  messenger.  So  Caia- 
phas  says,  '*  This  man  doeth  many  signs; 
if  we  let  him  thusalone,  all  men  will  believe 
on  him."  Following  this  clue  in  our  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  what  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  mean  us  to  understand  are 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
events  which  we  call  miracles — but  which 
they  never  call  so — we  shall  not  be  far 
astray  if  we  combine  these  four  words  and 
define  the  events  as  follows :  An  event  com- 
pelling attention  and  awakeniog  wonder^ 
indicating  superhuman /^'tt'^r,  accomplish- 
ing some  practical  work — generally,  at 
least  in  the  New  Testament,  beneficent  in 
its  character — and  furnishing  a  sign  of  a 
divine  message  or  messenger. 

If  this  definition  is  correct,  we  may  dis- 
miss at  once  such  assertions  as  that  of 
Renan,  *' Jesus  had  to  choose  between 
these  two  alternatives,  either  to  renounce 
his  mission  or  to  become  a  wonder- 
worker," or  that  of  Professor  Huxley: 
'^  Jesus  is  exhibited  (in  the  Second  Gos- 
pel) as  a  wonder-worker  and  exorcist  of 
the  first  rank."  *  Wonder-worker  was  ex- 
actly what  Jesus  was  not,  and  constantly 
refused  to  be.  He  was  continually  ap- 
pealed to  to  work  wonders  in  attestation 
of  his  mission,  and  as  constantly  declined. 
When  his  sympathy  was  appealed  to,  and 
by  his  superhtmian  power  he  could  do  a 
deed  of  mercy,  as  by  the  healing  of  the 
paralytic,  the  cure  of  the  leper  or  the 
blind,  or  the  raising  of  the  dead,  he  would 
not  refuse.  He  did  not  decline  to  give 
men  help  because  the  help  given  would 
excite  wonder,  but  be  did  invariably  refuse 
to  perform  works  for  the  sake  of  exciting 
wonder.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
the  story  of  the  money  found  in  the  fish's 
mouth  by  Peter  at  Jesus's  direction — a 
story  for  that  very  reason  to  be  regarded 
with  doubt — every  so-called  miracle  was 
a  use  of  his  power  in  a  work  of  love.  It 
did  excite  wonder,  and  it  became  a  sign 

t  Renaa't  **  LUe  of  Tcsos,'*  Chapter  XVI.. Science  and 
CMrtten  TradMoo;  Ilinler'*  **Eann,'*Pfelace,  p.xxUi. 


of  his  mission ;  but  it  was  never  done  to 
excite  wonder,  and  it  may  be  boldly 
affirmed  that  it  would  have  been  no  true 
sign  of  his  mission  if  it  had  been  wrought 
for  the  ignoble  purpose  of  exciting  won* 
der.  We  may  for  the  same  reason  dis- 
miss summarily  such  stories  of  ecclesias- 
tical miracles  as  those  which  Professor 
Huxley  has  gathered  and  rehearsed  in 
the  Essay  above  referred  to.  Marvels 
they  doubtless  are;  but  they  are  neither 
works  nor  signs.  There  b  no  parallel 
between  them  and  the  New  Testament 
so-called  miracles,  except  that  both  are 
unusual  events.  Professor  Huxley  nar- 
rates as  an  illustration  of  an  ecclesiastical 
miracle  the  stoty  of  Eginhard,  about  a.d. 
830,  who,  about  to  remove  certain  sacred 
relics  from  a  chest  tmworthy  of  so  great 
a  treasure,  beheld  this  *'  stupendous  mir- 
acle, worthy  of  all  admiration.  For  just 
as  when  it  is  going  to  rain,  pilhirs  and 
slabs  and  marble  images  exude  moisture, 
and,  as  it  were,  sweat,  so  the  chest  which 
contained  the  most  sacred  relics  was  found 
moist  with  blood  exuding  on  all  sides." 
A  marvel  this  certainly  was,  but  it  had 
no  other  characteristic  of  a  New  Testa- 
ment so  called  miracle ;  it  was  not  a  work^ 
for  it  accomplished  nothing,  nor  a  sign  of 
superhuman  p6wer,  for  it  indicated  noth- 
ing. It  was  simply  a  marvel,  nothing 
more.  Whether  we  believe  or  disbelieve 
it  is,  morally,  wholly  immaterial ;  it  attests 
no  truth. 

Certain  events  in  the  Old  Testament, 
which  have  been  regarded  as  miracles, 
fall  into  the  same  category  of  mere  mar- 
vels. The  reason  for  believing  that  the 
story  of  Jonah  and  the  great  fish  is  a 
satirical  fiction,  not  a  history,  is  partly  its 
literary  structure;  it  is  also  partly  the 
nature  of  the  marvel  related  Marvel  the 
swallowing  and  preservation  of  the  prophet 
certainly  is;  but  miracle  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament sense  it  as  certainly  is  not.  For 
it  was  not  a  sign — not  to  the  sailors,  for 
they  knew  nothing  of  it ;  not  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Nineveh,  for  they  knew  nothing  of 
it ;  not  to  Jonah,  for  be  needed  no  sign 
of  Jehovah's  presence  and  power,  having 
already  confessed  both  in  asking  the  sail- 
ors to  cast  him  into  the  sea.  No  mere 
marvel  is  a  miracle  in  the  New  Testament 
sense  of  that  term.  Nothing  is  such  a 
miracle  unless  it  is  a  beneficent  work,  and 
one  which  constitutes  a  sign  of  a  divine 
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partakers  of  His  nature,  companions  of 
His  life,  manifestations  of  His  character. 

Is  there  anything  in  this  conception  of 
life  as  a  continuous,  consistent  manifesta- 
tion of  God,  all  of  it  proceeding  from  Him, 
all  of  it  having  for  its  object  a  manifesta- 
tion of  Him,  and  all  of  it  proceeding  in  a 
normal  and  regular  manner,  along  the 
line  of  cause  and  effect — is  there  anything 
in  this  inconsistent  with  belief  that  in  the 
life  of  the  Divine  Man  there  were  unusual 
manifestations  of  the  Eternal  Power,  such 
as  arrested  attention  then  and  served  then 
and  since  as  a  sign  of  the  eternal  truth 
that  God  is  in  his  world  working  out  its 
redemption  ? 

The  opinion  that  a  miracle  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  hiws  of  nature  is  inconsistent 
with  evolution;  the  opinion  that  there 
have  ever  been  any  manifestations  of 
God  is  inconsistent  with  atheistic  evolu- 
tion. But  the  opinion  that  God  has 
manifested  Himself  in  imusual  ways  is 
not  inconsistent  with  belief  that  He  :s 
always  manifesting  Himself  in  all  conceiv- 
able ways  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  life. 

For  let  it  be  remembered  again  that  a 
miracle  is  not  a  manifestation  of  an 
unusual  power,  but  an  unusual  manifes- 
tation of  a  continuous  power.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  all  nature  is  a 
miracle.  If  a  miracle  is  simply  a  si^n  of 
superhuman  power,  that  is  true.  There 
is  really  no  greater  manifestation  of  God 
in  the  multiplication  of  five  loaves  and 
two  small  fishes  into  food  sufficient  to 
feed  five  thousand  than  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  a  bu.<ihel  of  seed-corn  into  a 
hundred  bushels;  no  greater  revelation 
of  His  lifegiving  power  in  a  resurrection 
than  in  a  birth.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  that  one  is  common  and 
the  other  uncommon.  And  this  answers 
the  question  whi^h  Renan  asks.  Why  are 
not  miracles  repeated?  The  reply  is.  If 
they  were  repeated  they  would  cease  to  be 
miracles.  A  miracle  constantly  repeated 
becomes  a  process  of  nature.  What  dis- 
tinguishes a  miracle  from  a  process  of 
nature  is  simply  that  it  is  not  repeated ; 
it  is  extraordinary,  and  for  that  reason 
attracts  attention.  If  resurrection  from 
the  dead  were  as  common  as  awaking  from 
sleep,  we  should  think  as  little  of  it  The 
chief  reason  why  modem  thinkers  6nd  it 
difficult  to  believe  in  what  we  call  mira- 
cles is  either  because  we  have   blindly 


accepted  the  too  common  definition  ci 
miracles  as  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  or  because  we  have  confounded 
them  with  mere  marvels  and  wonders,  or 
because  we  have  thought  of  God  as  an 
absentee  God,  and  the  miracle  as  the 
token  of  an  exceptional  presence.  The 
doctrine  of  evolution,  understood  as  a 
doctrine  of  Divine  Immanence,  the  con- 
ception of  life  as  a  continuous  and  unin- 
terrupted manifestation  of  God,  will  re- 
move these  philosophical  objections  to  the 
miraculous,  conceived  as  unusual  manifes- 
tations of  Him.  When  we  believe  that  all 
phenomena  are  directed  to  a  spiritual  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  object  of  all  life  is  to 
manifest  the  Eternal  Presence,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  find  special  manifesta- 
tions in  history  of  that  Presence  in  order 
to  serve  that  spiritual  purpose. 

For  evolution  does  not  teach  that  the 
processes  of  what  we  call  nature  can- 
not be  brought  under  spiritual  control. 
On  the  contrary,  it  shows  their  opera- 
tion under  the  spiritual  control  of  man ; 
guided  and  directed  to  a  definite  pur- 
pose by  human  intelligence  and  human 
will.  Evolution  is  carried  on  by  what 
we  call  natural  selection  up  to  the  point 
when  man  appears  upon  the  scene ;  then 
man  himself  begins  to  direct,  control, 
modify,  regulate  evolution.  He  shapes 
it  as  he  will ;  his  intelligence  masters  it 
and  directs  it  He  determines  whether 
the  soil  shall  produce  a  rose  or  a  lily,  an 
oak  or  an  elm.  He  finds  a  prairie 
strewed  with  grass  and  wild-flowers,  and 
out  of  that  same  prairie  he  evolves  this 
year  a  corn-field,  next  year  a  wheat  field. 
Early  travelers  tell  us  of  a  great  American 
desert,  apparently  useless  to  man,  which 
extended  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the 
Rocky  Mountaina  It  has  now  become  a 
fertile  and  prosperous  region.  Man  has 
made  this  former  wildeniess  to  bloom 
and  blossom  as  a  rose.  He  has  uaed  the 
forces  of  nature,  has  conformed  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  thus  has  r^ulated 
the  evolutionary  processes  of  nature.  In 
thus  directing  them  to  a  predetermined 
end,  he  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  One 
greater  than  be  is.  The  charcoal-burners 
in  the  mountains,  who  fell  the  trees  and 
bum  them  in  a  furnace  in  which  very 
little  oxygen  is  admitted,  are  simply  imi- 
tating on  a  small  soak  what  in  the  far-off 
centuries  God  did  when  he  turned  the  great 
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The  Fourfold  Path 

By  George  Alway 

I  had  a  taste  of  Death — when,  like  a  frost,  I  had  of  Purgatory  evidence — 

Despair  to  zero  dulled  the  pulse  of  life  ;  Hemmed  in  by  sorrow,  failure,  doubt, 

And,  plunged  in  deeps  that  sunk  to  hot-  and  pain ; 

tomless,  And  flaming  angels  proved  these  circling 

Whispered   each  drop,  "Give  up  the  fires, 

unequal  strife."  Pointing  the  upward  way  to  life  again. 

I  had  a  glimpse  of  Hell — when  clutched  I  had  a  proof  of  Heaven — when  love  for 

remorse  all 

My  heart,  and  far  off  frowned  the  wide-  Was   bom,   transfiguring   the   p  ah    I 

missed  goal ;  trod ; 

And  bare,  and  lone,  and  crushed,  the  And  hands  and  heart  and  face  of  man 

Universe  became 

Upon  me  stared — an   eye   without  a  To  men  the  hands,  the  heart,  the  face 

soul.  of  God 


College  Training  for  Women 

III. — Choosing  a  College 
By  Kate  H.  Claghorn 


A  MOST  fascinating  and  at  the 
same  time  bewildering  occupa- 
tion is  the  study  of  college  cata- 
logues. This  is  a  study  in  which  the  girl 
is  apt  to  be  a  greater  adept  than  her  par- 
ents ;  she  can  tell  you  without  faltering 
just  what  books  of  Virgil,  Homer,  and 
Cicero  each  college  requires  for  admission, 
just  what  the  '*  group  system "  is,  and 
what  is  the  scope  of  "  electives."  The 
parent  is  likely  to  become  so  puzzled  over 
the  intricacies  of  the  matter  as  to  turn  it 
over  entirely  to  the  daughter,  leaving  her 
to  decide  where  she  shall  spend  four  most 
important  and  interesting  years  of  her 
life.  But  the  parents  should  know,  dis- 
tinctly and  definitely,  what  sort  of  a  place 
the  daughter  is  going  to ;  and  this  knowl- 
edge must  be  extracted  not  only  from  the 
collie  programme,  but  from  other  sources 
beside.  Much  more  is  to  bs  learned  from 
the  collie  catalogue  than  the  untrained 
observer  would  imagine.  What  can  be 
done  with  the  bare  fttcts  and  figures 
offered  there  is  seen  in  the  methods  of 
the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumns  in 
their  endeavor  to  determine  whether  a 
given  college  is  competent  for  member- 
ship in  that  Association.    The  committee 


devoted  to  this  task  combines  the  various 
data  set  before  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
look  behind  the  nominal  offer  to  the  real 
advantage  given.  For  instance,  ample 
courses  of  study  may  be  laid  down,  cover- 
ing the  whole  field  in  one  great  depart- 
ment, while  a  reference  to  the  faculty  list 
may  show  that  one  person  only  is  set  to 
do  the  entire  work,  leaving  it  certain  that 
the  work  will  be  imperfectly  done.  Some- 
times it  will  be  found  that  one  person  is 
carrying  on  the  work  in  two  departments 
— a  proceeding  that,  to  modem  views,  at 
once  indicates  that  a  thorough  training 
will  not  be  given  in  either  branch.  It 
may  be  found  that  the  subjects  taught  are 
those  of  the  high-grade  college,  while  the 
ground  covered  in  each  may  be  a  scanty 
and  insufficient  section  of  the  whole.  It 
may  be  found  that  a  crowded  faculty  list, 
giving  two,  three,  or  more  workers  in  a 
single  subject,  may  be  overbalanced  by  a 
still  more  crowded  student  list,  so  that 
classes  must  be  too  large  to  receive  proper 
care.  Where  a  college  is  combined  with 
a  preparatory  school,  it  may  be  found 
that  the  teaching  force  of  the  college  em- 
ploys most  of  its  hours  in  the  school,  so 
that  the  college  work  U  insuffidenUT  pro- 
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commonest  kind  of  prudence  will,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  see  that  their  causes  are 
avoided  in  the  coU^e. 

Having  attended  to  the  physical  factor 
in  the  college  life,  the  parent  should  next 
consider  the  mental  and  moral.  The  only 
way  to  know  the  exact  character  of  that 
indefinable  influence  of  personality  that 
means  so  much  in  the  development  of 
the  student  is  to  come  into  actual  rela 
tions  with  it.  Who  could  guess  before- 
hand that  a  certain  professor  known  for 
his  brilliant  and  inspiring  written  work  in 
his  chosen  subject  could  be  so  dull  and 
dismal  in  his  class-room?  Who  could 
fancy  that  this  other,  known  for  his  cham- 
pionship of  certain  great  reforms  and 
noble  causes,  could  be  so  eaten  up  with 
vanity  and  self-conceit  that  instruction 
and  discussion  in  his  class-room  is  re- 
placed by  oracular  deliverances  from 
the  chair  and  mute  adoration  from  the 
benches  ?  Who  could  know  that  a  cer- 
tain man,  whose  name  is  seldom  seen  in 
public  posting-places,  is  yet  so  stimulat- 
ing in  his  influence,  so  healthful  in  his 
mental  tone,  as  to  be  of  lasting  benefit  to 
any  student  coming  under  him  ?  The  in- 
fluence of  personaUty  must  be  felt  to  be 
known ;  it  cannot  be  set  down  in  formal 
cataloguing  of  attributes.  It  is  important 
for  the  parent  to  know  what  personal  in- 
fluences are  at  work  in  the  teaching  sUff. 
There  is  an  old  phrase,  '*  gentleman  and 
scholar,"  that  should  describe  the  persons 
under  whose  care  our  young  people  come. 

The  parent  should  also  tsdce  some  pams 
to  come  in  personal  contact  with  that 
group-person,  the  student  body.  It  may 
be  said  that  one  can  find  out  little  about 
this  personality  in  a  brief  visit,  hampered 
too  by  the  conventionalities  that  prevent 
the  chance  visitor  of  mature  years  from 
getting  to  the  real  core  of  student  life. 
But  straws  show  which  way  the  wind 
Mows.  Looks,  manners,  bearing,  little 
ways  of  doing  and  saying  things,  are  evi- 
dences of  general  character  and  tone. 
The  parent  can  tell  whether  the  student- 
personality  is  well  or  ill  bred,  whether  the 
typical  student  is  clear-voiced  but  quiet, 
or  shrill-toned  and  voluble ;  whether  she 
steps  with  the  alert  springiness  of  health 
and  a  hearty  interest  in  things,  or  with 
die  heavy  tramp  of  rude  boorishness  or 
the  dragging  shuffle  of  sentimentality  and 
hngour.     How  does  she  deal  with  her 


fellows  in  the  public^and  obvious  places 
where  the  casual  stranger  is  likely  to  en- 
counter her  ?  Is  she  gushing,  chattering, 
regardless  of  the  presence  of  strangers, 
unrestrained  in  demonstration  of  any 
chance  feeling,  or  is  she  brightly  com- 
panionable; yet  with  a  delicate  reserve 
that  keeps  intact  the  conventions  of  a 
gende  home  and  of  a  refined  society  ? 

Pains  should  also  be  taken  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  governing  body  that  has 
so  much  to  do  with  forming  the  college 
spirit  It  is  most  important  that  the 
young  and  impressionable  mind  should 
not  be  subjected  to  the  danger  of  having 
all  its  high  ideals  of  honor  and  disinter- 
estedness destroyed  because  the  presi- 
dent or  board  of  trustees  of  a  college  are 
obviously  using  the  students — and  per- 
haps the  instructors  too — as  pawns  on  a 
chess-board,  to  be  moved  here  and  there 
at  convenience  as  it  suits  the  exigencies 
of  a  game  of  their  own.  The  parent 
should  be  convinced  that  the  true  welfare 
of  the  students  is  really  and  genuinely 
the  main  object  of  the  governing  body, 
and  not  increase  in  numbers,  endowments, 
or  the  proud  position  of  **  first"  in  some 
shape  or  manner. 

All  thb  may  seem  a  rather  laborious 
method  of  getting  a  daughter  started  on 
a  chosen  line ;  but  parenthood  is  a  labori- 
ous occupation.  No  device  has  yet  been 
invented  by  which  the  child  may  be  trained 
up  in  the  way  it  should  go  without  labor 
on  the  part  <^  the  parent;  and  every  child 
brought  into  the  world  has  a  right  to  this 
training,  and  thus  to  the  parent's  thought 
and  care.  A  little  time  and  trouble  spent 
in  this  way,  moreover,  would  be  amply 
repaid  in  results.  The  girl  herself  gets 
boiefit  from  it ;  furthermore,  the  general 
system  of  education  would  receive  a  lift 
and  an  impetus  it  could  get  in  no  other 
way;  and,  as  a  result,  the  general  plane  of 
society  at  large  would  be  correspondingly 
elevated.  In  education  as  in  touring, 
*'  personally  conducted  "  is  an  excellent 
motto. 

Th*  secret  of  life  It  not  Co  do  wliat  ooe  Hk«ftt 
bnt  to  try  to  tike  that  which  ooe  has  to  do ;  sad 
•oe  docs  come  to  like  it — In  time. — DtmmJk  Mm- 
Ipck  Crmk. 

Man.  if  you  arc  anything,  walk  alone,  and  talk 
to  othen*     Do  not  hide  yoorietf  in  the  chonu. — 
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**  Sunday-School  Times.**  The  authors  appeal 
to  average  Bible  students,  not  to  specialists. 
Pictures  not  a  few  add  to  the  interest  and  intelligi- 
Inlity  of  the  essays.  There  ought  to  have  been 
more  illustrations,  especially  to  Dr.  Ward's  and 
Professor  Mahaffy's  papers. 

Professor  Mahafify  writes  on  "  Early  Greek 
Manuscripts  from  Egypt,"  and  gives  his  personal 
opinion  of  the  dates  of  the  great  Codices,  Sinaiti- 
cus,  Alexandrinus,  etc.  The  Codex  Bexa  also  gets 
a  puff.  It  seems  to  be  the  fashion  lately  to  pat 
that  Codex  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Even  textual 
criticism  has  its  l^umor. 

Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  this  bead  and  under 
that  of  Books  Received  inchide  all  received  by  The 
Outlook  during  the  week  ending  February  ^  This 
weekly  report  of  current  literature  will  be  supplemented 
by  fuller  reviews  of  the  more  important  work^] 

HISTORICAL  AND   POLITICAL 

Dr.  William  Northend*s  Tht  Bay  Colony  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  early  histoiy  of 
MassachusetU.  The  period  covered  is  from  1624 
to  the  death  of  Governor  Wlnthrop  (1649).  As 
a  narrative  Dr.  Northend's  histoiy  is  ludd,  sys- 
tematic, and  readable.  The  discussion  of  causes 
and  motives  te  moderate  and  reasonable.  The 
book  gives  in  consecutive  and  orderly  form  and 
in  comparatively  small  compass  what  cannot  be 
found  elsewhere  except  scattered  in  many  books 
and  records.    (Estes  &  Lauriaf,  Boston.) 

The  fourth  and  last  volume  of  American  Ora- 
tions (with  introductions  by  the  lafe  Professor 
Alexander  Johnston,  of  Princeton,  and  with 
notes  by  Professor  J.  A.  Woodbum)  contains 
orations  on  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 
by  Lincofai,  Jefferson  Davis,  A.  H.  Stephens, 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and 
others;  on  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  by 
Henry  Clay  and  Frank  H.  Hurd;  and  on  Fi- 
nance and  Civil  Service  Reform  by  James  G. 
Blaine,  J.  S.  Morrill,  John  Sherman,  J.  P.  Jones, 
George  W.  Curtis,  Carl  Schnrz,  and  others.  It 
need  not  l>e  said  that  here  is  material  for  an  Intel- 
Hgeat  survey  d  most  important  fields  of  political 
tluMigbt.    (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

Professor  James  E.  Farmer's  Estars  on  French 
History  deal  with  two  important  topics — the  rise 
of  the  Reformation  in  France,  and  the  history  of 
the  Jacobin  dubs.  The  ei^says  are  scholarly,  and 
deserve  a  careful  reading.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.) 

Professor  Willis  Boughton,  of  the  Ohio  Uni- 
vemty,  has  published  through  Messrs.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York,  a  History  of  Ancient 
Pieo^as,  bringing  together  in  a  single  volume  the 
moet  important  mateiial  of  the  books  in  the 
"  Story  of  the  Nations  Series  **  which  have  to  do 
with  andent  history  and  the  varioas  races  of 
asdeat  times,  such  as  the  Chinese,  the  American 
todiatts,  the  Egyptians,  the  Syrians,  the  Phceni- 
ctans,  the    Hebrews,   the    Mesopotamiana,  and 


others.  Professor  Boughton's  summary  is  at 
once  clear  and  concise. 

The  Popular  Histmryoftkt  UniiidSiaUs,  issued 
by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  is  prepared 
by  the  anonymous  author  of  the  **  Brief  History  ** 
published  by  the  same  firm.  It  stands  in  place 
between  the  school  history  and  the  elaborate 
work  of  the  highest  type.  As  a  single-volume 
book  of  the  narrative  rather  than  the  pbiloaophi- . 
cal  type  it  has  no  imall  merit ;  it  Is  dear,  well 
divided  and  arranged,  simple  in  style,  and  free 
from  excessive  and  minute  detail. 

NOVELS   A.VD  TALES 

Mr.  C.  G.  D.  Roberts's  Forge  in  the  horest  is 
very  charmingly  published  by  Lamsoo,  Wolffe  & 
Co.  (Boston),  and  purports  to  give  an  account 
of  the  adventures  of  an  .\cadian  ranger.  The 
scene  of  the  story  is  the  region  about  Grand  Pr^, 
and  the  time  is  sibout  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, a  few  years  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Aca- 
dians.  The  appearance  of  this  historical  novel 
from  the  hand  of  so  accomplished  a  writer  as  Pro- 
fessor Roberts  Is  another  very  welcome  Indication 
of  the  disposition  to  use  historical  material  for 
the  purposes  of  fiction.  Further  comment  may 
be  nutde  at  a  later  day. 

In  the  Crmcihle^  by  Grace  Denio  Litchfield,  is 
a  novel  dealing  with  considerable  success  with 
Washington  sodal  life  and  with  some  personal 
problems  of  consdence,  ambition,  and  Mcrifice. 
The  author's  style  and  method  are  good,  and  the 
book  is  readable.    (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 

York.) A  WHterofhietion,  by  CHve  Holland. 

tells  of  the  wretchedness  and  poverty  of  a  novel- 
ist who  finds  his  work  no  longer  salat»le.  The 
suffering  of  his  family  drives  him  to  the  writing  of 
a  novel  of  doubtful  morality.  He  dies  suddenly 
while  the  manuscript  b  in  a  publisher's  hands, 
and  his  wife  redaims  it  and  kaives  his  name  un- 
stained.    (Copeland  &  t>av,  Boston.) 

■  lOGlAPHY 

All  readers  of  Thackeray's  always  delightful 
**  Roundabout  Papers  **  will  remember  his  refer- 
ences to  his  leaving  India  as  a  little  boy  and 
journeying  to  England,  stopping  at  St  Helena  by 
the  way.  and  there  getting  a  single  glimpse  of  the 
great  Emperer.  Other  references  to  India  are 
not  uncommon  In  Thackeray's  novels.  Not  only 
his  father  and  mother  l>ut  his  uncles  and  grand- 
father were  residents  of  ImBa,  and  some  memben 
of  the  family  had  no  inconsiderable  share  in 
making  Indian  history.  Sir  WiUiam  Wilson 
Hunter  has  found  plenty  of  material  for  a  book 
called  The  Thschcrays  tm  /ndta,  and  the  incidental 
as  well  as  the  direct  wterest  of  the  book  b  strong 
(Henry  Frowde,  Lxmdon.) 

like  Amtohtography  of  Charles  Forte  Deems  has 
the  personal  charm  which  won  for  the  pantor  of 
the  **  Church  ol  the  Strangers  "  his  place  in  the 
life  of  this  dty,  and  made  him  through  his  writ- 
ings the  pastor  of  a  far  laiftr  Chnrdi  of  the 
Strangers  whote  coogi«gatk3ti  is  scattered  over 
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Monthly^  Harptrs  Weekly^  Uarptr's  Banar^  and 
//arptf^s  Round  7bA/^— comprise  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  tbe  year's  Uterar/  product.  In  bulk 
and  weight  the  five  volumes  are  all  that  one  man 
can  carry ;  in  all  that  relates  to  the  printer's  art 
and  to  pictorial  effect  they  are  admirable;  in 
contents  the  publications  are  wisely  varied,  fill 
admirably  their  respective  fields,  and  represent 
much  of  the  very  best  of  American  and  English 
writing  and  thinking.  In  the  **  Magazine  '*  fiction, 
history,  biography,  travel,  popular  science,  poetr}-, 
and  criticism  are  capitally  blended ;  in  the 
*'  Weekly "  the  current  of  events  is  closely 
followed,  and  by  exposition  and  pictures  the 
salient  movements  and  occurrences  of  the  time 
are  forcibly  presented  and  skillfully  illustrated; 
the  **  Baxar  '*  continues  to  be  a  criterion  of  taste 
in  the  woman's  worid ;  the  **  Round  Table  "  fur- 
nishes pleasant  reading  and  instructive  sugges- 
tions for  the  young.  The  editorial  departments 
are  strong  and  well  written.  (Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York.) 

We  reserve  for  further  notice  Mr.  Fraxcr's 
BriHsk  India  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York), 
as  well  as  M.  Mayor's  VAnciennt  G<nhf€  (Ch. 
Eggimaim  &  Cie..  Geneva,  Switzerland). 

Book-Making' 

In  tbe  second  volume  of  his  valuable  work  on 
*«  Books  and  Their  Makers  during  the  Middle 
Ages"  Mr.  George  Haven  Putnam  gives  us  a 
most  interesting  account  of  the  history  of  book- 
making  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  The  volume  deals,  of  course,  largely 
with  tbe  operations  of  the  great  publisher-printers 
of  those  centuries — the  Estiennes  in  France, 
Caxton  in  England,  Froben  of  Basel,  Plantin  and 
the  Elxevirs  in  Holland.  The  influence  of  the 
Reformation  in  tbe  popularization  of  books  is 
given  due  consideration,  and  there  are  chapters 
devoted  to  "Erasmus  and  his  Books"  and 
**  Luther  as  an  Author."  Much  of  the  volume, 
indeed,  concerns  the  relatioiu  of  the  Church  with 
the  book  trade,  in  the  various  attempts  to  con- 
trol the  press  in  the  interests  of  ecclesiastidsm. 
The  last  third  of  the  book  b  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  *'The  Beginnings  of  Property  in 
Literature.**  Here  are  traced  in  detail  the  growth 
of  legislation  affecting  copyright,  and  the  slow 
evolution  of  the  ideas  which  have  come  to  pre- 
vail at  the  present  time  with  regard  to  the  owner- 
ship of  intellectual  property.  The  survival  of 
the  discussion  of  two  centuries  as  to  copyright, 
says  Mr.  Putnam,  is  the  theory  that  "  Property  in 
an  inteUcctoal  production  is  the  creation  of 
statute,  and  is  subject  to  limiutions  depending, 
not  upon  any  natural  rights  of  the  producer,  but 
upon  the  convenience  or  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity.**    The    socialistic    implication    of    this 

I  Bmk$  mmd  TkHr  Mimkrrs  dmHmg  tk*  M*ddU  Agtu 
Patoan.    (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 


Br  Geone  Haven 

NcvYoriT  »2Ja) 


theory  is  not  noted  by  the  author,  but  In  his  view 
**  it  is  probably  not  yet  practicable  to  determine 
whether  such  survival  represents  the  survival  of 
the  fittesL"  The  volume  is  handsomely  printed 
and  bound,  and  presents  in  a  ludd  way  a  great 
mass  of  detailed  information  of  interest  alike  to 
the  historical  student  and  the  book-lover. 

Poems  of  Humanity  * 

Mr.  Charies  G.  O.  Roberta's  "^The  Book 
of  the  Native"  u  one  of  the  most  con•ide^ 
able  additioiM  to  latter-day  poetry.  The  verse 
is  distinguished  from  most  of  that  poetry  In 
that  it  is  thoroughly  sane ;  there  Is  not  the  first 
abnormal  suggestion  in  .Mr.  Roberts's  treat- 
ment of  nature  or  of  human  life.  What  could  be 
more  exactly  expressive  of  the  life  we  all  want 
to  live  than  *'  Up  and  Away  in  the  Morning,"  or 
**A  Child's  Prayer  at  Evening**?  Such  poetry  seems 
to  us  as  good  as  any  since  Stevenson's.  The  tone 
is  true ;  the  poenu  have  color ;  it  is  no  black-and- 
white  mixture,  nor  is  it  some  lurid  glare ;  it  b  a 
clear,  pure  color.  There  is  humanity  In  the^  sweet 
lines.  They  are  enjoyable;  but  they  are  more 
than  that,  they  are  exhilarating.  We  feel  that 
Mr.  Roberts  is,  somehow,  master  in  that  struggle 
for  self-expression  in  which  we  all  share.  Got  of 
the  muddiness  and  morbidness  of  much  of  our 
end-of  the-century  poetry,  we  are  glad  to  hail  one 
singer  whose  songs  are  not  in  a  minor  key ;  who 
looks  up  through  Nature  to  God,  and  in  whose 
human  nature  there  is  the  calm  viiiUty  of  re- 
served power.  We  cannot  resist  quoting  the  fol- 
lowing: 

THB  TRAIN  AMONG  THE  MILLS 

Vast,  unrevcaled.  la  sHenoe  and  the  niftit 

Brooding  the  ancient  hiUs  cobubum  with  tletp^ 
Inviolate  the  solemn  valleys  keep 

Their  coQtenpbtkm.    Soon  from  beicht  to  heichc 

Steals  a  red  finfer  ol  mntvioos  Hcht, 

And  lioa-looted  through  tbe  (oretU  a«ep 
Strange  mutterings ;  till  suddenly,  with  sweep 

And  shattering  thunden  of  resKhess  flight 

And  crash  ol  routed  echoes  roars  to  view, 

Down  the  long  moaatain  gorge  ths  Night  Expnas 
Freighted  with  fears  and  tcar»  and  happiness  .  .  . 

The  dread  form  passes  ;  silenos  faUs  anew. 

Andki!  I  have  beheU  ths  throaged.  I>Bm1  worU 
To  goab  unseen  Irom  God's  hand  onward  herled. 

— A  new  Browning  anecdote  is  thus  repotted 
by  the  New  York  **  Tribune :"  Mr.  Browning  was 
bargaining  with  a  Ixmdoo  landlord  for  the  lease 
of  a  house  desired  by  some  absent  friend.  Tbe 
landlord  was  obdurate  as  to  hb  terms,  but  sud- 
denly seemed  to  see  a  light.  **  Excuse  me,  sir,** 
be  asked,  **  but  you  look  to  me  like  the  pottraiu 
of  Mr.  Robert  Browning  V*  The  poet  confessed, 
and  straightway  was  assured  that  a  consideraMe 
reduction  in  the  rent  of,  the  boos*  would  be 
granted  him  with  pleasni«.  tie  went  away  rejoic- 
ing for  his  friend. 

•  Tk*  Rttmm  4ftk4  S^ix^.  Bt  Charlet  G.  a  Rofavts. 
LamsoA,  WoWe  &  Col,  Barton.    fL2S. 
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Death  of  Dr.  Mallory 

The  Rev.  George  S.  Mallory,  D.D ,  editor  of 
the  **  Churchman/'  died  at  the  Hotel  St.  Andrew, 
New  York  City,  on  Tuesday  morning,  March  2. 
Dr.  Mallory  was  bom  in  Watertown,  Conn.,  July 
5,  1838.  He  was  valedictorian  of  his  cla&s  at 
Trinity  College.  For  a  time  he  was  professor, 
fint  of  Latin  knd  then  of  English,  in  that  col- 
lege, and  for  many  years  was  a  trustee  and  its 
treasurer.  For  thirty-one  years  he  had  been  asso- 
ciated in  the  management  of  the  *'  Churchman  *' 
with  bis  brother,  Marshall  H.  Mallory.  Perhaps 
the  best  known  of  hb  writings  is  a  treatise  on 
*'  The  American  Church.**  His  connection  with 
theatrical  affairs  was  for  the  purpose  of  having 
at  least  one  theater  conducted  on  thoroughly 
reputable  principles.  He  and  his  brother  took 
hold  of  the  Madison  Square  Theater  with  the  idea 
that  nothing  but  the  best  and  purest  of  plays 
should  be  presented.  The  effort  was  a  laudable 
one,  but  was  never  entirely  successful.  If  it  failed, 
however,  it  was  not  because  of  any  lack  of  ear- 
nestness on  the  part  of  Dr.  Mallory  and  his  brother. 
Under  his  editorship  the  **  Churchman  **  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  valuable  of  religious  and 
Church  papers.  The  funeral  of  Dr.  Mallory  was 
held  at  St.  John's  Church,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  on 
Thursday,  March  4. 

Death  of  Dr.  Hoffman 

In  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Frederick 
Hoffman.  Rector  of  All  Angels'  Church  in  New 
Yofk  City,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  United  States  loses  one  of  its  most  influential 
and  able  clergymen.  Dr.  Hoffman,  who  was  a 
brother  of  Dean  Hoffman,  of  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  was  a  member  of  a  well-koown 
old  New  York  family.  On  entering  the  church 
he  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  mission  work, 
and  then  became  curate  of  St  Mary's  Church  at 
Burlington,  N.  J.;  from  thb  place  he  went  to 
Garrison's,  N.  Y.,  and  became  rector  of  St.  Phil- 
ip's Church;  in  1874  he  became  rector  of  All 
Angels'  Church  in  this  dty,  which  at  that  time 
occupied  a  small  building  near  the  site  of  the 
present  fine  church,  which  was  erected  in  1888  by 
Dean  Hoffman  at  his  own  expense,  at  the  comer 
of  Eighty-first  Street  and  West  End  Avenue; 
very  recently  the  denunds  upon  the  church  for 
more  space  because  of  the  very  large  congrega- 
tion led  lo  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the 
church  upon  ground  given  by  Dr.  Hoffman ;  the 
extension  to  the  churth  was  opened  for  the  first 
tine  only  two  weeks  ago.  Dr.  Hoffman  was  a 
Trustee  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  was 
Ylce<:hancdlor  of  Hobart  College,  and  filled 
sevetal  pontioos  of  importance  in  church  socie- 
ties.    He  wrote  frequently  on  refigious  and  edu- 


cational subjects.  His  death  took  place  on 
Thursday  of  last  week ;  he  was  sixty-seven  years 
old. 

A  Semi-Centennial  in  New  York 
Calvary  Baptist  Church,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Robert  S.  MacArthur,  D.D.,  is  pastor,  celebmted 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  organization  Febru* 
ary  26-28.  The  exercises  of  the  first  day  were 
chiefly  in  the  line  of  reminiscence,  and  addresses 
were  delivered  by  many  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  church  for  years,  one  or  two  even  from 
its  formation.  The  special  jubilee  service  was 
on  Sunday,  the  28th,  when  Dr.  MacArthur 
preached  a  sermon  reviewing  the  growth  of  the 
church  and  the  denomination  in  the  dty  and 
throughout  the  country  during  the  Ian  half-cen- 
tury. The  preacher  was  optimistic  in  his  views 
regarding  society,  the  Church,  and  the  outlook 
for  Christianity  in  the  world.  The  afternoon 
was  given  to  a  children's  service ;  while  the  even- 
ing was  devoted  to  congratulatory  addresses  by 
the  Rev.  Drs.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  and  George 
Dana  Boardman.  A  few  sentences  in  Dr.  Boatd- 
man's  address  are  especially  worthy  of  being 
widely  read.     We  quote  as  follows : 

In  the  last  fifty  years  the  trend  b  toward  God  by  the 
way  of  num.  The  test  of  Divine  Sonship  l«  human 
brotherhood,  and  the  reverse  U  true  as  well  The  trend 
has  been  from  ecdeslastidsn  to  behavior ;  from  benevo- 
lence, or  wishing  well,  to  beaefiGenoe,  or  doing  well ; 
from  the  letter  to  the  spirit,  from  sectarianism  to  catho- 
licity ;  from  nations  to  manhood,  to  one  great  nation  of 
mankind.  This  is  a  Christian  age  in  the  pre-eminent 
sense,  the  C bristly  age,  taking  its  features  from  Jesm 
Christ,  who  is  our  King.  So  we  Ulk  less  about  the 
Church  and  more  about  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  truth 
lies  all  along  the  way  from  episcopacy  to  the  simpb 
Quaker  worship ;  it  lies  all  the  way  along  the  path  of 
every  man. 

Dr.  MacArthur  came  from  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary  to  Calvary  Church  when  it  was  located 
in  Twenty-third  Street.  This  has  l>een  his  first 
and  only  pastorate.  Under  his  ministry  the 
church  has  grown  to  be  perhaps  the  foremost  of 
the  denomination  in  the  U  nitcd  States. 

Ditcuaaion  on  Iromortalitx 
A  remarkably  interesting  and  valuable  meeting 
of  the  Philosophical  CMub  of  Cornell  University 
was  recently  held  at  the  UniverMty,  when  the 
subject  of  Immortality  was  discussed.  We  make 
the  following  extract  from  the  oifidal  report  of  the 
meeting :  **  Professor  Seth  argued  that  the  end  of 
man*s  existence  is  the  perfection  of  personality, 
and  that  we  must  have  eternity  for  iu  completion. 
He  barred  out '  literary  immortahty,*  an  immortal- 
ity of  influence,  on  the  ground  that  character  most 
be  baOt  from  witHin,  and  cannot  be  handed  over 
to  another ;  that  a  man's  problem,  bis  character, 
can  be  worked  out  only  by  himself ;  arMl,  other- 
wise, that  an  immortality  of  inflnence,  at  the  best« 
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history  which  goes  back  about  a  hundred  years. 
It  was  bom  and  nourished  in  a  revival  move- 
ment which  did  much  to  leaven  the  land  with 
Gospel  truth  in  a  day  when  a  cold,  ethical  mod- 
eration was  dominant  The  two  names  most 
prominently  associated  with  it  are  those  of  James 
and  Robert  Haldane.  The  Evangelical  Union 
was  formed  about  fifty  years  later  by  a  group  of 
ministers  who  were  forced  out  of  the  Presby- 
terian and  Congregational  Churches  on  account 
of  their  advanced  views  on  the  Atonement  and 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  were  called 
**  new  views,**  and  their  advocates  were  dubbed 
**  Morisonians,**  after  Dr.  James  Morison,  the 
well-known  commentator.  The  first  ''article  of 
agreement**  concludes  with  the  words:  *'The 
Union  shall  not  be  in  any  sense  an  ecclesiastical 
court  or  corporation  claiming  to  interfere  with 
the  freedom  or  independence  of  the  churches; 
and  under  the  constitution  no  theological  test 
shall  be  imposed  upon  any  member,  minister,  or 
professor,  the  Bible  alone  being  regarded  as  the 
standard  of  faith  and  life.'*  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  church  in  Scotland  would  to-day  be  guilty  of 
ejecting  from  its  communion  a  man  like  Dr. 
Morison.  There  has  been  much  progress  since 
that  much-regretted  act  took  place.  All  the 
churches  occupy  much  broader  ground  than  they 
did  in  those  days  of  theological  strife.  An  in- 
teresting series  of  meetings  extending  throughout 
the  month  of  January  has  been  held  to  celebrate 
thto  auspicious  event.  The  first  of  these  meet- 
ings took  place  in  Edinburgh  on  New  Year's 
Day,  when  the  united  denominations  participated 
in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  rejoiced  together  that 
the  breach  between  them  had  at  length  been 
healed.  The  union  of  the  two  bodies  will  un- 
doubtedly result  not  only  in  a  larger  and  fuller 
ecclesiastical  life,  but  in  a  federation  of  forces 
for  aggressive  Christian  work.  A  forward  move- 
ment of  this  kind  is  already  being  planned  for. 

The  Christian  Social  Party  in  Germany 

There  b  far  more  aggressive  Christianity  in 
Germany  than  might  be  imagined  when  the  small- 
ness  of  the  attendance  at  church  is  considered. 
The  activity  of  wickedness  was  never  more  evi- 
dent, as  is  seen  by  the  wide  protest  against  Sun- 
day protective  laws,  and  especially  by  the  resent- 
ment arou.ed  by  attempu  to  deal  with  the  social 
evil.  But,  as  usual,  there  is  another  side,  and  in 
this  case  it  is  found  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Inner  Mission  in  Berlin,  and  the  Christian  Social 
Party  which  is  found  in  many  parte  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  Inner  Mission  employs  forty  male  and 
ten  female  missionaries  in  Berlin,  and  during  the 
past  year  80,000  homes  w^re  visited,  sudiences 
aggregating  500,000  were  addressed,  and  more 
than  125,000  sermons  were  distributed.  But  the 
Church  is  doing  far  more  than  this :  it  is  resolutely 
attempting  to  grapple  with  **  the  social  question.** 
Under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Stacker,  late  Court  Chap^ 
lain,  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  apply  Christian- 


ity to  all  phases  of  existing  social  difficulties. 
There  are  what  may  be  called  two  branches  in 
this  party.  One  te  composed  of  the  younger  men, 
at  whose  head  is  Pastor  Naomann,  of  Frankfort. 
These  Mtt  chiefly  Ritschlians  in  theology,  and 
their  aims  are  largely  ethical.  The  other  com- 
pany is  led  by  Dr.  Stacker,  and  Is  more  evangel- 
ical in  ite  methods.  The  principles  of  the  latter 
may  be  condensed  as  follows :  The  foundation  of 
the  work  is  the  Christian  faith  in  God;  they 
are  trying  to  build  a  secular  structure  on  a  sacred 
foundation ;  they  propoee  to  engage  In  potitlcal 
agitation  on  the  bars  of  Christian  principles,  and 
strengthened  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;  they  will 
seek  to  change  the  laws  in  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  they  will  be  Christian, but  not  confessional; 
theology  and  dogmatics  will  be  excluded ;  Roman 
Catholics  and  Jews,  so  far  as  they  are  willing 
to  ce-operate,  will  be  welcomed.  The  object 
of  the  movement  is  to  take  the  lead  in  working- 
men's  organisations,  *'and  to  deliver  the  work- 
ingmen  from  false  leadenhip.**  **  We  sim  to  give 
the  werking  people  a  new  battle<ry,  national  and 
religious,  educating  them  to  be  imbued  with 
sound  national  and  Christian  prindples."  This 
new  movement  is  not  Christian  Socialism,  but  an 
honest  attempt  to  apply  Christianity  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  ever-present  soda!  problems.  Its 
headquarters  are  at  Lei^p. 


Theological  Students  in 
Univcrsitien 


Qannan 


The  "  British  Weekly,**  on  the  basb  of  an  elabo- 
rate table  in  the  "#Christliche  Welt,**  shows  that 
the  total  number  ot  theological  stndento  in  Ge^ 
many  has  greatly  diminished.  In  1890  the  num- 
ber in  the  various  universities  was  4,527 ;  la  1896, 
2,956.  This  decline  is  about  equal  in  all  the 
universities.  At  Beriin.  where  the  most  famous 
professors  are  usually  to  be  found,  the  falling  off 
b  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  It  i4  also  very  large  at 
Gdttingen,  Lcipsic,  Halle,  and  Marburg.  The 
only  exceptions  are  at  Greifswald  and  Erlangen, 
at  both  of  which  there  is  a  decided  increase  in 
the  number  of  theological  students.  The  reason 
of  the  inovase  at  these  two  faculties  b  said  to 
be  because  they  are  more  dbtincUy  orthodox. 
Many  causes  are  mentioned  as  accounting  for  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  theological  studentf . 
It  b  to  be  found  partiy  in  the  previous  over- 
crowding and  partiy  in  the  very  meager  salaries 
which  are  pa»d  by  the  Suie.  In  Prawia  the 
salary  begins  at  about  $450.  and  at  the  end 
of  forty-five  years*  service  is  increased  to  only 
$<X)0.  The  writer  In  the  "British  Weekly **  b 
convinced,  however,  that  the  decline  to  which  we 
have  referred  b  due  very  largely  To  the  fact  thai 
extreme  liberalism  hai  overreached  itself.  Not 
even  Berlin  professors  without  positive  convic- 
tions can  attract  students.  The  earnest  young 
men  seem  to  prefer  the  more  positive  theology 
of  the  less  known  lecturers  at  Greifswald  and 
Erlangen. 
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Bttelle's  Astronomy 

Our  little  Estelle 

Was  perplexed  when  she  found 
That  this  wonderful  world 

That  we  live  on  is  round. 

How  'tis  held  in  its  place 

In  its  orbit  so  true 
Was  a  puzzle  to  her, 

With  no  answer  in  view. 

# 

**  It  must  be,"  said  Estelle, 

'*  Like  a  ball  in  the  air 
That  is  hung  by  a  string; — 

But  the  string  isn't  there !" 

—5"/.  NUhdas, 

An  Old  Story 
By  Mary  Fennuon 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  king  of  India 
who  felt  that  he  was  a  very  great  monarch  indeed ; 
but  he  feared  that  his  people  did  not  sufficiently 
realize  his  greatness,  and  tried  to  think  of  some 
way  in  which  he  could  bring  himself  more  prom- 
inently before  them. 

Like  a  great  many  people  who  live  to-day,  he 
thought  there  was  nothing  that  attracted  so  much 
attention  as  a  great  noise.  So,  after  pondering  the 
matter  for  some  time,  he  called  his  ministers  of 
state  together,  and  told  them  that  he  had  an  un- 
gratified  desire.  They,  with  one  voice,  eagerly 
requested  to  be  informed  of  his  wish. 

*^  I  desire,**  he  said,  **  that  a  great  tambour  be 
made ;  I  want  it  so  large  that  when  struck  the 
sound  of  it  may  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  ten 
leagues  from  the  Palace.'* 

The  ministers  felt  sure  that  such  a  drum  cquld 
not  be  made;  but  the  King  was  a  little  hasty  in 
his  temper  sometimes,  and  they  feared  to  oppose 
him.  Each  man  was  afraid  of  the  consequences 
to  himself  if  he  spoke  alone,  so  at  last  they  all 
spoke  together,  saying  : 

^  Sire,  such  a  thing  is  impossible." 

**  Why  can't  it  be  done  ?"  cried  the  King,  angry 
at  once.  **  It  must  be  done,  if  I  say  so.  There 
is  no  such  word  as  *  impossible  '  in  my  lexicon." 

Happily  for  the  frightened  counselors,  an  officer 
of  high  rank  in  the  Court,  who  was  devoted  alike 
to  the  sovereign  and  to  the  people,  entered  at 
that  moment.  When  the  matter  was  explained 
to  him,  he  said  at  once  :  **  Sire,  I  will  undertake 
to  construct  a  tambour  which  will  be  heard,  not 
only  ten  leagues  from  the  Royal  Palace,  but  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  But  it 
will  cost  a  very  great  deal." 

The  delighted  King  replied :  **  I  will  open  my 
treasury  to   thee.    Take  all  my  wealth.     I  will 


give  it  all  gladly  for  the  tambour,  which  I  vn 
determined  to  possess.*' 

So  the  King  gave  Kandon  access  to  all  his 
treasures,  and  awaited  results. 

Kandon  had  all  the  royal  treasure  taken  to  the 
gateway  of  the  Palace  and  sold  it,  receiving  for 
it  a  very  large  sum  of  money. 

This  done,  he  had  this  proclamation  Issued 
throughout  the  whole  empire:  ''To-day  hb 
Majesty,  good  as  the  immortal  gods,  dispenses 
favors.  Full  of  affection  for  his  people,  he  de- 
sires to  relieve  the  poor  and  suffering  of  his  em- 
pire. Let  all  the  unfortunate  gather  at  the  Palace 
gate." 

The  necessitous  at  once  set  forth  from  every 
comer  of  the  empire,  each  person  carrying  an 
empty  sack. 

They  filled  the  towns  through  which  they 
passed  to  overflowing,  and  the  highway  was  ever 
thronged  with  a  moving  mass  of  people,  all  has- 
tening forward  toward  the  Palace  gates. 

The  thought  of  the  riches  they  were  to  have  so 
filled  the  minds  of  all  that  they  could  think  of 
nothing  else,  save  that,  once  in  a  while,  a  little 
feeling  of  gratitude  would  creep  in  toward  the 
King. 

This  little  feeling  of  gratitude  grew  stronger  and 
deeper  as  the  days,  weeks,  and  months  went  by, 
and  life  became  so  much  easier  and  more  com- 
foruble  to  them,  until  at  last  it  grew  so  stioof 
that  it  resembled  a  feeling  of  worship  for  the  mon- 
arch who  had  so  relieved  their  burdens. 

In  about  a  year  the  King  asked  Kandon  for 
the  tambour.    *'  It  is  completed.  Sire  " 

**  I  have  not  heard  the  beat  of  the  dram." 

"  Nay,  Sire,  but  if  your  Majesty  will  deign  to 
visit  the  interior  of  your  kingdom  you  will  hear 
the  voice  of  the  tambour.  It  resounds,  indeed, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.** 

The  King  set  forth  and  traveled  over  all  India. 
Everywhere  great  crowds  of  people  gathered 
about  him,  demonstrating  their  deep  love;  for 
Kandon  bad  won  for  him  a  nevet-before  occupied 
throne  in  their  hearts ;  and,  astonished  by  the 
acclamations  of  joy,  love,  and  devotion,  he  cried, 
"  Whence  come  these  worshiping  throngs  of  my 
people?  What  does  it  mean?  I  do  not  hear 
the  sound  of  the  dram,  but  only  the  glad  voices 
and  benedictions  of  my  subjects." 

**  I  have  distributed  the  royal  treasure,"  re- 
sponded Kandon.  ^  This  is  the  great  tambour  I 
promised  unto  my  Prince.  The  beneficence  of 
your  Majesty  is  proclaimed  by  all  the  inhabitants 
of  your  empire,  and  your  praises  resoond  for 
more  than  a  thousand  leagues  from  the  Palace." 

The  King  recognized  both  the  connge  and  the 
nobility  of  the  action,  and  said,  *«  T^ou  art  a 
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Is  American  Home  Life  DecliniDg? 

At  a  prominent  club  in  New  York  City  the 
above  question  was  made  the  subject  of  debate. 
It  was  put  as  a  question  to  the  members  of  the 
Home  Club.  The  following  replies  have  been  re- 
ceived: 

/V«r  OMtlook:  If  it  be  true  that  domestic  life  in 
Ameilcan  cities  is  disappearinff,  there  must  be  some 
cause  for  it  Can  it  be  that  with  woman  resU  the  cause 
of  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  ? 

Do  men,  as  a  rule,  prefer  to  lire  in  a  boarding-house  or 
a  hotel  ?  No.  What,  then,  is  the  reason  tor  the  brealc- 
ing  up  of  the  home  by  the  woman  ?  Has  her  interest  in 
her  own  work  waned  because  of  her  desire  to  fifure  in 
the  nK>re  public  affairs  of  life  ? 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  women  are  more  to  blame 
than  the  men  for  the  condition  of  the  home. 

Can  it  be  a  desire  to  escape  from  the  so-called  drudg- 
enr  of  the  househokl  ?  Preferring  to  Hve  in  one  or  two 
small  rooms  of  a  boarding-house  or  to  breathe  the  pol- 
luted atmosphere  of  a  hotel  corridor,  rather  than  to  in- 
hale the  sweetest  lephyrs  that  are  in  the  purest  and 
truest  homes  in  the  land  ? 

I  do  not  ntean  houses  where  all  is  formalltf  and  con- 
veationalitT ;  where  one  member  of  the  family  is  al- 
most a  stranger  to  another :  where  there  seems  to  be 
no  spirit  of  loving  sympathy,  no  family  ties  to  bind 
their  hearts  together ;  where  there  is  nothing  In  conv 
Bon.  And  yet  even  that  is  preferable  in  many  ways  to 
life  in  a  public  place. 

Woman  has  it  In  her  power  to  make  the  home  and 
home  life  one  of  the  best  and  strongest  Influences  for 
good  m  the  worM.  Make  It  a  place  where  the  children 
are  always  welcome,  live  through  them  and  for  them, 
and  they  will  not  be  tempted  by  life  in  a  boarding-house 
or  a  hotel. 

And  then,  again ,  men  are  to  blame  because  they  do  not 
insist  upon  what  they  feel  and  know  is  best  for  all. 

For,  whatever  the  motive  may  be  to  shirk  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  domestic  life.  It  is  selfishness  on  the  part 
of  tbe  woman  that  prompts  her  to  let  others  do  for  her 
that  which  she  is  in  every  way  able  to  do  for  herself. 

**  The  day  never  comes  when  It'll  do 
To  kick  off  duty  Hke  a  worn-out  shoe." 

A  HOMB-LOVBR. 

Dtmr  OutUok:  Is  domestic  life  in  American  dties 
disappearing,  and  If  so,  why  ? 

Yes.  Ist.  Because  of  the  architecture  and  furnishing* 
of  the  modern  so-called  ^  homes." 

In  a  dty  of  40,000  people,  one-half  of  whose  best  houses 
are  known  to  me,  I  cannot  recall  three  rooms  that  could 
wHh  any  show  of  justice  be  called /«■*//?  rooms.  **  Li- 
brary,'* ^  sitting-room,**  **  Uvlng-room,'*  what  yon  please 
•  to  oJl  it,  b  ahnost  always  too  small  for  a  fmmily  room. 
If  large,  it  b  sore  to  be  so  filled  with  furniture,  cabinets, 
brlc-Mirac,  etc.  that  there  are  no  clear  spaces  for  the 
activity  of  youth. 

The  osBtertable  still  remains  a  relic  of  the  pest,  but, 
oh !  how  changed!  It  U  hardly  the  kind  that  a  family 
oooki  gather  about— often  small,  always  so  highly 
pottshed  that  feet  and  fingers,  books  and  slates,  would 
be  sure  to  mar,  and  generally  adorned  with  a  lamp  so 
tall  and  dsitcately  poised  that  no  chiU  wouU  he  safe 
within  range  of  iu  pemldous  red,  pink,  or  bkw  light, 
U  dispby  books,  trayv  bric-4-brac  etc,  had  left  any  room 
for  him  and  hb  work.  1  cannot  recall  a  single  library 
whare  there  b  a  child's  writing-desk,  study-table,  bbck- 
board,  or  wall  oaap  In  sight.  Everytliing  bsloaging  to 
the  chlkhen  b  rebgated  to  some  upper  room  wtiere  I  am 
•art  the  faaUr  do  not  gather. 

U.  Domili  llfs  demands  the  presence  of  both  par- 


ents and  children.  The  man  or  woman  who  b  not  a 
member  of  one  or  more  dubs  b  to-day  r«r««iiii.  These 
chibs,  phis  an  occasional  card  party,  dandng  party,  re- 
ception, etc,  which  sodety  imposes,  sad  the  fraqoeat 
attractions  at  the  opera-houses,'  not  to  mention  the 
church  meetings  for  the  women  and  the  political  and 
commercial  meetings  for  tlie  man,  bare  few  evenings 
for  the  fatliers  and  mothers  to  gather  tlieir  children 
about  them  for  anything  approslmatiag  domestic  life. 
The>ii  desiicU  home  (7)  b  not  built  for  chlUren.  nor 
designed  with  reference  to  family  life— mote's  the  pity ! 

Both  of  our  correspondents  answer  the  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative.  We  publish  their  letters 
without  comment,  believing  that  another  side  of 
the  subject  will  be  presented  later. 

An  Unreasoninf  Commanlty 
The  confusion  that  controb  the  public  mind  in 
the  adminUtmtion  of  charity  b  shown  by  an  inci- 
dent that  occurred  recently  in  a  New  gugf^i^i 
town.  It  was  a  town  snppoitiag  a  nunber  of 
people  from  its  town  f onda.  The  official  whoee 
duty  it  was  toadminbter  the  relief  fonds  gave  one 
of  the  beneficiaries  an  order  on  a  cettam  grocer 
for  a  certain  amount  ol  grocmiee.  The  grocer 
conduded  tliat  thb  order  was  not  g^ffwiims 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  woman,  and 
added  sixty-eight  cents*  worth  of  groceries  Co  the 
amount  called  for.  When  he  prasented  hb  bill, 
the  auditor  refosed  to  pay  for  more  than  the 
order  called  for.  The  raeolt  b  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  that  town  accose  the  auditor  of 
meanness,  and  seemingly  accuse  him  of  the  crime 
of  which  the  grocer  was  guilty— an  nnaothofijed 
use  of  the  town's  credit  The  grocer  threatens  to 
sue  the  town  for  the  sixty-eight  cents,  and  he  has 
the  larger  portion  of  the  town  on  hb  side.  That 
town  needs  to  have  its  motal  standard  ehanged ; 
the  man  who  dares  to  take  public  office  in  a  com- 
munity that  has  so  clouded  a  moral  vision  takes 
a  tremendous  risk. 

EdiKatiboal  Orowth 

Certainly  the  least  hopeful  of  dtisene  must 
acknowledge  that  the  signs  of  the  times  ia<ftcate 
a  continual  rise  in  edocatioQal  standards.  The 
Regents*  Report  of  New  York  SUte  shows  an 
increase  of  66  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  pvpQs 
completing  the  requirements  for  admiBsioQ  to  the 
high  school  m  the  past  six  ]reats;  153  per  cent 
in  the  number  completing  high-echool  coofses, 
and  148  per  cent  in  the  nunber  completing  the 
equivalent  of  a  high-school  course— equivalent, 
that  Is,  to  gradnatiofi — as  cooipared  with  1S89. 
In  one  year  the  increase  m  the  number  stodylng 
Latin  b  over  one  thousand.  Mr.  CartoU  D.  Wright 
states  that  there  b  a  steady  decrease  in  tha  whole 
country  in  the  number  of  cbUdrea  worfciag  es  com- 
pared to  adults,  and  attributes  thb  bvocable  con- 
<fition  to  the  number  of  States  having  good  factory 
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7>  iMe  Members  : 

The  year  1896  was  marked  by  almost  an  remitting 
commercial  depression  affecting  every  interest  and  by 
seriotts  distart^nces  in  the  public  finances  producing 
apprehensions  more  or  less  approaching  panic  for 
nearly  the  entire  period,  both  conditions  having  their 
origin  largely  in  those  questions  which  became  the 
issues  in  a  political  campaign  which,  for  the  critical 
gravity  of  the  results  involved  and  the  intensity  of 
feeling  engendered,  has  had  no  parallel  in  our  history. 

In  such  a  3rear  enterprise  loses  much  of  its  usual  re- 
waid,  and  the  best  results  in  nearly  any  business  are 
those  accomplished  at  least  cost  while  maintaining  the 
efficiency  of  the  working  machinery  and  awaiting  such 
favorable  change  as  will  allow  a  satisfactory  amount 
of  business  to  be  done  at  usual  cost  and  without  strain. 

EFFECT  ON    BUSINESS 

Especially  b  this  true  in  the  business  of  life  insur- 
ance. Its  cost  is  usually  reckoned  as  a  part  of  one's 
expenses ;  and  when  money  is  hard  to  come  at  and 
pro6ts  are  little,  and  perhaps  nothing,  new  expenses 
are  not  readily  undertaken,  the  usual  ones  are  often 
curtailed,  and  business  shrinks.  Under  such  conditions 
a  large  volume  of  new  business  can  be  maintained  in 
only  one  way  :  by  such  concessions  on  the  first  premium 
ms  tempt  a  new  insurer  to  take  a  policy  which  costs 
bira  little  or  nothing  the  first  year,  and  which  he  gets 
at  the  expense  of  the  older  policy-holders  whose  money 
bas  to  make  up  the  deficiency  caused  by  what  the 
**  new  blood  **  costs  but  fails  to  pay. 

Were  any  given  quantity  of  new  business  in  any  one 
year  necessary  to  the  stability  of  a  company — as  it 
might  be  were  the  company  new  and  its  amount  at 
risk  as  yet  too  snudl  for  a  safe  average  experience — 
there  might  be  a  reason  for  keeping  up  a  pace  even  at 
uicreased  cost,  if  the  business  so  gotten  were  likely  to 
stay  by.  But  there  is  no  company  of  our  class  dotn^ 
bqatneai  toKiay  in  any  such  situation  ;  nor  any  which 
cannot  afford  to  let  its  new  business  vary  with  the  con- 
ditions affecting  the  volume  of  every  other  business, 
except  those  which  have  attached  to  the  simple  methods 
ot  Intimate  life  insurance  certain  wholly  extraneous 
features  which  create  necessities  of  their  own  and 
dominate  the  situation.  The  **  accumulated  dividend  *^ 
companies,  some  of  which  are  losi^  $125,000,000  and 
upward  of  old  business  every  ym,  and  must  keep  a 
very  great  amount  of  business  going  in  order  to  keep 
op  the  lapses  and  forfeitures  necessary  to  provide  their 
**  accumulated  surplus  **  or  tontine  fund,  have  tried  to 
educate  the  public  to  believe  that  a  great  '*  new  busi- 
ness** and  a  great  '*  amount  at  risk  **  were  the  true 
meesures  of  success,  and  may  feel  that  their  choice 
lies  between  keeping  up  the  inflow  at  any  cost,  by  any 
effective  means,  and  such  a  shrinkage  as  they  cannot 
contemplate  with  equanimity.     However  that  may  be. 


the  vicious  and  costly  methods  of  competition  are  con- 
tinued. 


AN    IDEAL   POSITION 

The  Connecticut  Mutual  is,  happilv,  under  the  stress 
of  no  circumstances,  natural  or  arafidal,  lequiring  it 
to  force  its  business  beyond  the  conditions  of  the  time. 
Its  position  is  ideal,  and  that  to  which  every  company 
ought  to  strive  to  attain — a  business  so  large  as  to  give 
absolute  stability  in  its  average  experience,  yet  not 
so  large  but  that  in  good  times  and  under  fair  condi- 
tions it  can  be  maintained  without  difficulty,  even  al- 
lowing for  occasional  and  considerable  shrinkages  in 
bad  times,  a  standard  of  solvency  beyond  qu»tion, 
investments  worthy  such  a  trust,  and  an  expense  ac- 
count so  small  as  to  give  the  largest  possible  saving  to 
policy-holders  and  so  adjusted  uiat,  whether  iu  busi- 
ness increases  or  shrinks,  it  will  not  have  to  cut  its 
dividends  on  that  account. 

That  is  the  position  we  occupv.  So  far  as  the  ab- 
solute safety  of  every  present  policy-holder  is  concerned, 
or  so  far  as  his  future  dividends  would  be  affected,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  we  should  ever  write  another  new 
policy.  The  companv  would  pay  out  to  the  very  last 
man  and  maintain  the  same  relative  high  dividends 
without  it.  The  only  reason  for  taking  new  business 
is  that  we  may  give  to  new  families  the  same  secure 
and  cheap  protection  that  those  of  our  present  mem- 
bers  are  getting.  The  latter  have  no  need  whatever  for 
any  new  business.  And  therefore  it  is  that,  among 
all  the  struggles  for  first  place  as  to  new  business  and 
amount  at  risk  among  the  large  companies,  and  those 
of  the  smaller  ones  to  keep  somewhere  in  the  race,  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  has  steadily  refused  to  compete 
for  new  business  at  the  cost  of  present  policy-holders. 
What  we  can  get  without  reducing  their  dividends  we 
take;  what  we  can't  goes  to  those  whose  inducements 
to  agents  and  whose  speculative  proposals  and  mo- 
mentary temptations  to  new  men  are  great,  but  whose 
dividends  to  old  members  are  smaller.  In  good  times 
we  more  or  less  enlarge  our  business.  In  hard  times 
we  husband  our  strength,  indifferent  to  all  considera- 
tions except  maintaining  our  standard  of  excellence. 

We  are  thus  explicit,  n  t  only  because  the  matter  is 
apt  to  these  times,  but  also  because  in  the  competition 
of  business  it  is  commonly  represented  l>y  those  whose 
only  point  of  comparison  with  us  is  in  respect  of  new 
business  and  amount  at  risk,  that  it  is  undesirable  to 
iiuure  in  a  companr  which  is  not  rapidly  increas- 
ing its  business ;  that  expenses  would  be  less,  divi- 
dends larger,  and  security  greater  if  we  were  posh- 
ing harder  for  new  business  and  getting  more  of  it ;  a 
statement  which  is  false  in  every  aspect  and  particular. 
There  must  come  a  point  with  every  companv,  no  mat- 
ter how  ra|Md  iU  present  growth,  beyond  wbKh  it  can- 
not force  an  increase  of  site.  And  several  of  the 
largest  companies  are  rapidly  approaching  that  point* 
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and  provided  for  that   the  savings  therefrom   were 

It  should  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the 
amount  of  a  company's  death  losses,  nor  their  propor- 
tion to  its  amount  at  risk,  nor  to  its  income  or  its 
assets,  which  are  significant  of  their  effect  upon  its 
prosperity,  present  or  future.  The  older  its  business, 
iKe  longer  it  has  been  in  force,  the  greater  the  average 
aK«  of  Its  members,  the  greater  will  be  the  proportion 
of  deaths  and  the  volume  of  losses.  The  question  is 
not  only  what  losses  have  occurred,  but  what  were 
expected?  What  losses  were  anticipated  when  the 
premiums  and  reserves  to  meet  them  were  computed  ? 
A  re  the  actual  losses  inside  or  outside  that  expectation  ? 
Xhat  is  the  only  pertinent  question  in  the  matter. 

EXPENSES 

The  ratio  of  expenses  to  income  in  1896  was  10.55 
per  cent. ;  an  increase  over  the  usual  average  of  about 
one-half  of  1  per  cent.  This  was  due  to  no  increase 
in  the  cost  o(  getting  business  or  in  any  general  ex- 
pense, but  solely  to  the  increased  cost  of  repairs  to 
real  estate  taken  under  foreclosure,  and  necessary  to 
put  it  m  proper  order,  and  to  rightly  protect  our  prop- 
erty. The  same  careful  and  systematic  economy 
which  always  distinguishes  this  company  has  been 
rigidly  maintained. 

NEW^  BUSINESS 

In  conseauence  of  the  unbroken  business  depression 
of  1896,  ana  especially  during  the  months  of  the  polit- 
ical campaign^  and  because  we  spent  no  money  trying 
to  overcome  these  obstacles,  we  wrote  about  10  per 
cent,  less  new  business  m  1896  than  in  1895.  The 
renewals  of  old  business  were  so  well  kept  up,  how- 
ever, that  we  lost  during  the  year  on  the  whole  amount 
in  force  only  |619,430. 

We  believe  the  persistency  of  the  old  business  of 
the  Connecticut  Mutual  is  quite  unique.  It  is  an  ele- 
ment of  great  strength  and  of  cheapness  as  well.  It 
coets  far  less  to  take  such  care  of  old  business  as  to 
keep  It,  than  to  get  new  to  replace  it.  And  we  are 
fortunately  not  in  the  position  of  those  companies 
whose  heavy  expenses  can  be  met  and  whose  extrava- 
gant representations  of  **  postponed  or  accumulated 
dividends,**  to  be  paid  fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence, 
can  be  fulfilled  only  by  the  proceeds  of  heavy  forfeit- 
ures of  old  business  every  year. 

DIVIDENDS 


The  dividend  paid  on  each  policv  in  1896  y 
than  the  corresponding  one  for  1895. 


\  larger 
There  will  be  a 
similar  increase  in  dividends  and  consequent  decrease 
in  the  coet  of  insurance  on  policies  renewed  in  1897. 


SURPLUS 

We  call  attention  to  those  items  from  which  it  is 
possible  to  derive  a  surplus,  and  to  the  manner  in 
whkb  they  have  been  applied  during  the  year,  with  a 
preHainary  word  of  explanation. 

We  agree  to  pay  certam  sums  on  the  occurrence  of 
a  certain  event.  To  do  this  we  must  have  premiums 
Urge  enough  to  pay;  running  expenses,  the  current 
death  claims,  and  provide  a  reserve  for  the  greater 
moftaUty  that  will  come  with  the  increasing  age  of  the 
boldness.  We  can  earn  interest  on  that  reserve  while 
««  hold  it  So  we  assume  a  maximum  death  rate,  a 
msximam  expense  rate,  and  a  msiimnm  rate  of  inte^ 
est,  and  calculate  our  premiums  and  the  reserve  to  be 
laid  aside  out  of  them  on  those  three  assumptions.  If 
the  dc«th  losses  and  expenses  are  less  than  we  as> 
samed,  we  >ave  the  difference  from  the  premium ;  if 


the  interest  is  more,  we  save  that  also.  There  are 
sundry  other  inddenul  items.  Here  is  an  exhibit  <d 
the  operation  of  those  several  factors  in  the  Connecti- 
cut Mutual  in  1896: 

Part  of  premiam  provided  for  expenses, 

&c I957.2S6 

Interest  and  rents  in  excess  of  rate  as- 
sumed   1/»0J22 

Balance,  profit  and  loss S0,H1 

Saved  from  expected  death  knses 43^jSg9 

Saved  from  reserve  on  surrendered  poU- 

des U9759 

Sundries 25,437 

Total H/fiOjOM 

This  total  of  items  applicable  to  expenses,  dividends, 
etc.,  has  been  applied  as  follows : 

Expenses  of  management $836,716 

Taxes 1]&,491 

Decrease  in  market  value  of  bonds  and 

stocks 92^56 

^  ,^     ^       ..  #1065^63 

Dividends  paid $lJ74/)9^ 

Additions  to  accumulated  dividends. . . .       62^^  1 
Increase  in  surplus. $7/)(l 

J£9U4I 

The  only  item  in  this  exhibit  which  does  not  explain 
itself  is  probably  the  saving  from  the  reserve  on  pol- 
icies surrendered  or  tot  renewed— $129,759.  This 
grows  out  of  lapsed  and  surrendered  polidcs  (less 
those  reinstated)  for  $5,860,703,  the  reserve  upon  which 
was  $961,577,  of  which  amount  $831318,  or  about  87 
per  cent.,  was  returned  to  the  p<^cy-boldlers  In  |»id-up 
insurance,  cash  or  otherwise,  leaving  the  saving  men- 
tioned, $129,759.  This  saving  covers  some  poUdes 
which  had  not  been  in  force  long  enough  to  have  a 
value,  but  it  is  principally  made  up  of  a  small  neces- 
sary  char^  made  upon  each  surrendered  policy  to  help 
in  replaang  the  business  so  lost,  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  change,  and  to  protect  the  company  against  the 
impaired  vitality  caused  by  the  voluntary  withdrawal 
of  sound  lives. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  were  we  doing  a  tontine  or 
speculative  **  investment**  business,  the  whole  $961 ,5  77 
of  reserve  and  all  the  surplus  it  had  accumulated 
would  have  gone  into  the  **  pool." 

A  similar  exhibit  ot  the  items  available  for  expenses, 
etc.,  and  their  application  for,  say,  the  last  fifteen  years, 
will  be  interesting  in  this  connection. 

Part  of  prem.  provided  for  expenses,  etc  |I4,7D«,M 
Int.  and  rents  in  excess  of  rate  stwinwd     li^^BjeJ 

BaL.  profit  and  kMs  809716 

Saved  from  expected  death  kmei. MMJW 

Saved  from  reserves  oe  surrenders,  etc      1U3B,6JS 
Increase  in  market  vakics  of  bonds  and 

stocks i/dH 

Sundries 71JMB 

$JI.Ui,M7 

This  has  been  applied  as  follows  : 

Expenses  o<  managemeat $lijmjUO 

Taxes i^S6JBaS 

^— '—  $15JM2,4JS 

Dividends  paid M8jO)9.«S 

Increase  la  accttamlateddlvidantk.....         MU,43I 
Increase  in  surplns 3,76SJ2f 

zi^H^m 

Here,  again,  the  only  item  weeding-  «xpfauMjtk»  b 
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It's  ftwkward  to  hftvo  a  silver  < 
plated  Kuift',  Fork  or  Simkhi,  minus  J 
a  ixntkm  t»f  the  plating,  pi Ho»*d  be-< 
fore  a  guest  at  your  table.     When      * 

is  used  for  chining  silver,  plated  1 
ware  outlives  ita  owner,  and  fKjlidJ 
ware  holds  its  original  value  without  j 
defacement,  for  the  next  generation.  ^ 

Wf>nt  (wnd  run  •  trial  quantity  for  th« 

in  -lamp*.  Huid  overnvber*.     Aruid 
•uLmUIui«». 

ELECTRO  SILICON    CO.,   New 


MANY  LETTERS 

ar<»r*»ct»lr^1  (la»U  fr»ni  nil  imrl* 
of  liio  ronntrv  lj.k:lilN  ♦•nUiir-iiirf 
Ibe  i»erti«ci  orrul  lijoU—  \ 
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REECE  gave  her  reply  to 
the  ultimatum  of  the  Pow- 
ers on  Monday  of  last 
week  at  noon,  as  reported 
in  The  Outlook  last  week, 
but  the  decisive  action 
which  was  to  follow  her 
failure  to  accept  the  proposition  of  the 
Powers  has  not  been  taken.  As  usual, 
the  European  concert  has  failed  to  work. 
The  situation  may  be  briefly  summa- 
rized: Greece  proposed,  in  a  note  of 
characteristic  adroitness  and  courage,  to 
withdraw  her  fleet,  leave  her  troops  in 
Crete  as  a  police  force,  and  that  the 
Cretans,  by  a  plebiscite,  should  decide 
their  own  fate.  Germany,  Russia,  and 
Austria  are  apparently  uncompromisingly 
opposed  to  the  Cretans  having  anything 
to  say  about  their  own  destiny,  and  to  the 
continued  occupation  of  the  island  by 
Greek  troops.  All  the  Powers  are  agreed 
that  the  Cretans  should  have  some  kind 
of  autonomy,  but  there  is  no  agreement 
with  regard  to  the  method  by  which 
autonomy  can  be  secured.  All  the  Pow- 
ers are  talking  about  the  blockade  of 
Greece,  but  there  is  absolute  failure  to 
agree  about  the  time,  the  means,  and  the 
method  of  the  blockade.  So  far  as  can 
be  gathered  from  the  confusion  of  le- 
ports,  the  Emperor  William  would  like 
to  throttle  the  Greeks ;  the  Czar  does 
not  mean  that  they  shall  have  an  inch  of 
territory  ;  and  Austria  is  bent  on  keeping 
in  with  both  these  Great  Powers,  in  order 
that  she  may  not  miss  the  spoils  when 
the  division  of  the  Turkish  Empire  comes. 
In  Italy,  France,  and  England  popular 
sentiment  against  the  coercion  of  the 
Greeks  is  steadily  growing,  and  the  Min- 
isters in  the  three  countries  are  greatly 
OPbarrasscd  b^  the  fact  that  the^  cannot. 


like  their  confreres  in  Austria,  Germanyt 
and  Russia,  do  as  they  please.  There 
is  not  only  a  rift  in  the  concert,  but  some- 
thing which  looks  very  like  a  permanent 
fissure,  and  which  may  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances become  an  impassable  chasm. 
Meanwhile  the  Greeks  continue  in  occu- 
pation of  Crete ;  they  are  besieging  sev- 
eral cities ;  Greek  troops  are  face  to  face 
with  the  Turks  along  the  northern  frontier 
of  Greece.  The  situation  is  not  only  full 
of  dramatic  interest,  but  possibilities  of 
collision  and  reconstnictioQ  of  an  almost 
indefinite  range.  An  editorial  on  another 
page  speaks  more  fully  of  the  interna- 
tional situation. 

The  part  which  Ring  George  of  Greece 
has  been  called  upon  to  play  for  the  past 
thirty  years  has  been  a  difficult  one  A 
Dane,  and  with  all  the  thrift  which  char- 
acterizes the  Danes  (his  is  said  to  be  the 
only  farm  in  Greece  that  pays  I),  he  has 
been  called  upon  to  rule  a  people  wha 
despite  many  redeeming  qualities,  have 
been  visionary,  given  to  factions,  and  not 
over-scrupulous  as  to  commercial  honor. 
More  than  this,  they  have  always  been 
democratic  and  not  monarchical  in  gov- 
ernmental principle.  The  history  of 
classic  Greece  is  a  persistent  argument 
for  popuUr  government,  and  thot^  the 
Greeks  have  now  a  king,  they  have  abol- 
ished all  orders  of  nobility.  It  is  sur- 
prising that,  in  view  of  all  the  opposing 
elements  to  a  monarchy.  King  George 
has  been  able  to  direct  the  Greek  Gw 
emment  so  long  and  so  well  In  this  he 
is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise — a 
praise  greater  than  that  which  might  be 
bestow^  on  most  monarchs,  since  he  has 
never  hud  but  one  Minister  the  lamented 
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has  been  for  a  very  long  time  past.  The 
younger  generation  of  its  clergy  have 
shown,  in  many  cases,  great  spiritual  fer- 
vor and  a  determination  to  bring  the 
Church  into  line  with  the  national  life. 
The  danger  to  the  English  Church  lies  in 
the  rapid  growth  of  sacerdotalism  and  the 
ecclesiastical  spirit,  which  of  late  years 
have  been  almost  imperceptibly  carrying 
it  away  from  the  Protestant  position. 
The  English  people  are,  we  believe,  thor- 
oughly Protestant,  in  the  large,  not  in  the 
divisive,  sense  of  the  term ;  and  if  the 
English  Churph  ever  loses  its  Protestant 
spirit  and  position,  it  will,  in  our  judgment, 
part  company  with  the  English  people. 
The  ecclesiastical  movement,  however,  is 
not  likely  to  go  to  this  length.  It  is  always 
checked  sooner  or  later  by  the  English 
common  sense.  Meanwhile,  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  people  of  England  are 
to-day  in  active  relations  with  ttie  Estab- 
lished Church  than  at  any  time  during 
the  past  century,  and  a  larger  proportion 
of  those  outside  of  it  are  proud  of  it  and 
sympathetic  with  it 


The  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church  was  not  effected  until  conditions 
were  ripe  for  the  change.  It  was  an  alien 
Church  in  a  hostile  community,  and  its  dis- 
establishment was  the  only  logical  result 
of  its  position.  In  Wales  the  Church 
ought  to  be  disestablished,  and  is  likely 
to  be  disestablished  in  the  near  future, 
because  it  is  the  Church  of  the  minority, 
and  it  is  also,  in  a  sense,  an  alien  Church. 
In  Scotland  there  is  a  majority  opposed 
to  the  Scottish  Church,  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  Presbyterian  and  not  an  Episcopal 
Church  does  not  change  the  problem.  In 
both  these  countries  there  is  a  permanent 
majority  against  the  Established  Church. 
When  that  condition  obtains  in  England, 
the  Established  Church  will  soon  cease  to 
be  in  law  the  National  Church.  Until 
that  condition  is  brought  about,  disestab- 
lishment will  be  an  academic  question. 
There  is  a  growing  party  inside  the 
English  Churdi  which  believes,  as  The 
Outlook  does,  that  the  Church  would 
gain  immensely  by  detachment  from  State 
association  and  from  State  control ;  that 
it  would  gain  in  dignity  and  in  sfHritual 
autbori^  by  sloughing  off  a  connection 
which  has  always  been  difficult,  and  which 


in  this  age  involves  inconsistencies  and 
anachronisms  of  a  very  unwholesome 
kind. 


The  Japanese  Legation  at  Washington 
has  received  a  cablegram  from  its  Gov- 
ernment contradicting  the  report  that 
Japan  has  adopted  the  gold  standard. 
The  only  basis  for  the  report,  say  the 
members  of  the  Legation,  was  the  intro* 
duction  of  a  gold  standard  measure  into 
the  Japanese  Diet  This  bill  may,  of 
course,  become  law,  but  the  announcement 
that  it  has  become  so  is  premature.  The 
Japanese  Commission,  whose  report  upon 
the  monetary  situation  was  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  **  Journal  of 
Commerce,"  says :  **  In  examining  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  prices  of  commodities, 
we  see  that  they  have  fallen  considerably 
in  gold  countries  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century,  while  they  have  not  changed 
very  much  in  silver  countries,  eicept  as 
regards  some  tendency  to  rise  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years."  Steady  or  rising 
prices  are  believed  by  the  Commission  to 
have  produced  the  following  good  effects: 
Japanese  exports  have  been  increased, 
the  burdens  of  Japanese  debtors  and 
taxpayers  have  been  lightened,  Japanese 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry  have 
been  prosperous,  and  Japanese  labor  has 
been  fully  employed.  Over  against  these 
advantages  the  Commission  sets  the  fol- 
lowing disadvantages:  Japanese  creditors 
have  suffered  as  much  as  debtors  have 
gained;  rising  prices  have  produced  a 
tendency  to  over-speculation,  and  persons 
with  fixed  wages  have  suffered  from  the 
lessened  purchasing  power  of  those 
wages.  The  industrial  depression  in 
Europe  the  Conunission  attributes  to  the 
fall  in  prices  under  the  gold  standard. 
On  this  point  its  comoient  b  as  follows : 
••  When  prices  decline  day  by  day,  mer- 
chants hesitate  to  purchase  and  manufac- 
turers to  make,  and  then  general  depres- 
sion follows."  Nevertheless,  the  Com- 
mission was  strongly  impressed  mith  the 
desirability  of  possessing  the  same  stand- 
ard as  the  other  great  commercial 
nations,  and  six  of  its  fifteen  members  re- 
ported in  favor  of  changing  to  the  gold 
standard.  Japan's  present  standard,  it  is 
perhaps  needless  to  recall,  is  nominally 
bimetallic,  but  the  gold  coin  circulates  at 
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don  of  a  good  many  official  appointees — 
a  method  which  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
relieve  the  President  of  work,  but  which 
cannot  relieve  him  of  responsibility,  and 
which  has  never  produced  anything  but 
the  most  unsatisfactory  results.  There 
has  been  the  usual  pressure  on  the  new 
President's  time  and  strength — a  pressure 
which  is  inimical  in  the  last  degree  to 
public  interests  and  to  the  public  welfare. 
There  is  something  humorous  in  a  state  of 
affairs  which  compels  the  executive  head 
of  a  great  people  to  talk  with  number- 
less aspirants  for  small  positions  when  he 
ought  to  be  mastering  difficult  questions  of 
policy.  The  extension  ot  the  civil  service 
rules  has  enormously  diminished  the  strain 
on  the  President,  but  justice  will  not  be 
done  the  Chief  Magistrate  until  the  strain 
is  entirely  removed.  Mr.  McKinley  has 
lessened  the  ranks  of  his  visitors  by  the 
frank  statement  that  he  does  not  propose 
to  fill  many  offices  until  some  kind  of 
tariff  legislation  has  been  secured.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Colonel  John 
Hay  is  to  represent  the  country  in  Lon- 
don, and  General  Horace  Porter  in  Paris. 
The  English  are  already  cordially  wel- 
coming Colonel  Hay  in  advance.  As  a 
man  of  letters,  with  an  extraordinarily  in- 
timate association  at  one  time  with  state 
affairs.  Colonel  Hay  is  likely  to  maintain 
the  high  traditions  which  a  long  line  of 
distinguished  men  have  established  at  the 
English  court. 


Perhaps  the  chief  value  of  the  meeting 
held  last  week  in  Cooper  Union,  New 
York  City,  in  favor  of  arbitration,  was 
that  it  afforded  a  striking  illustration  of 
I  he  spirit  of  opposition  to  that  treat)*, 
and  the  paucity  of  arguments  which  could 
be  adduced  against  it.  The  meeting  was 
called  by  those  who  favored  arbitra- 
tion, and  to  express  a  public  opinion  on 
its  behalf,  not  for  a  free  discussion,  still 
less  for  a  free  fight,  over  the  subject.  A 
Mr.  Lynn,  whom  the  papers  describe 
as  a  Tammany  politician  appointed  by 
Governor  Flower  a  Civil  Justice,  inter- 
rupted the  meeting  to  make  a  speech  and 
introduce  resolutions  against  arbitration. 
Mr.  Seth  Low,  who  was  presiding,  with 
much  good  sense  and  good  temper  al- 
lowed the  speech  to  be  made,  but  de- 
clined to  put  the  hostile  resolutions,  be- 


cause they  were  not  germane  to  the  call, 
and  the  resolutions  in  favor  of  arbitration 
were  approved,  with,  we  believe,  no  nega- 
tive votes,  the  men  who  came  to  make  a  row 
having  had  their  fire  drawn  by  Mr.  Low's 
wise  management  Mr.  Lynn's  entire 
speech,  as  reported,  was  simply  an  appeal 
to  anti-English  prejudice,  with  absolutely 
no  argument  against  arbitration,  except 
such  as  was  based  on  the  unexpressed 
assumption  that  in  a  Court  of  Arbitration, 
where  reason  is  the  only  weapon  employed, 
America  would  be  no  match  for  Great 
Britain.  And  this  humiliating  plea  was 
presented  in  the  name  of  Americanism 
and  patriotism  I  There  is  already  danger 
that  the  dilatory  pleas  in  the  United  States 
Senate  will  deprive  the  United  States  of 
the  honor  to  which  otherwise  she  would 
be  entitled,  of  being  the  nation  to  inau- 
gurate the  era  of  peace  and  good  will ;  for 
while  our  Senators  have  been  delaying 
over  amendments  either  useless  or  per- 
nicious, the  Norway  Parliament  has  by  a 
unanimous  vote  appointed  a  committee 
to  consider  the  question  of  concluding 
arbitration  treaties  between  Norway  and 
foreign  countries.  Now  that  the  new 
Senate  is  in  session  again,  public  meetings 
and  personal  letters  in  favor  of  the  treaty, 
without  amendment^  are  very  much  in 
order. 

The  Springfield  *' Republican ''  has 
taken  up  the  question  of  the  postal  deficit 
from  the  point  of  view  set  forth  so  sug- 
gestively by  Mr.  James  L.  Cowles  in  The 
Outlook  for  February  13.  Mr.  Cowky's 
contention  was  that  the  annual  deficit  is 
due,  not  to  excessive  privileges  afforded 
the  public  by  the  Postal  Department,  but 
to  excessive  rates  exacted  from  the  Postal 
Department  by  the  railways.  The  "  Re- 
publican" supports  this  contention  by 
showing  that  ex- Postmaster-General  Vilas 
has  recently  estimated  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  build  and  own  its  own  postal 
cars  instead  of  hiring  them  from  the  rail- 
ways, on  that  one  item  alone  it  would  ef- 
fect an  annual  saving  of  over  two  millions 
of  dollars ;  that  is  to  say,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  present  annual  deficit 
Further  than  this,  our  careful  and  conser- 
vative contemporary  asserts  that  the  own- 
ership of  the  postal  cars  by  the  United 
States  Government  would  lead  to  a  still 
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prescribed  (eighty  square  feet),  the  min- 
imum thickness  of  partition  walls  (four 
inches),  the  minimum  window-surface 
(eight  square  feet),  etc.,  etc.  Not  without 
enormous  expense  could  an  ordinary 
saloon-keeper  make  his  apartments  con- 
form with  the  proposed  definition  of  a 
hotel.  "  Raines  Law  hotels  "  will  prob- 
ably be  reduced  in  number  almost  to  the 
vanishing  point.  The  definition  of  "  guest," 
however,  leaves  much  to  h%  desired. 
Nevertheless  it  is  incomparably  better  than 
that  in  the  present  law.  The  change  pro- 
posed regarding  the  taxation  of  clubs  is, 
unfortunately,  not  recommended  by  the 
entire  committee.  Senator  Ford  is  will- 
ing to  tax  only  the  clubs  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  Raines  Law.  The 
patrons  of  ordinary  club  bars  he  would 
exempt  from  the  taxation  imposed  upon 
the  patrons  of  saloons.  He  would  also 
exempt  them  from  the  Sunday  restrictions 
imposed  on  the  general  public  The  Re- 
publican machine  of  New  York  City  sides 
with  Senator  Ford,  and  those  who  wish  a 
just  excise  law  must  bestir  themselves,  or 
discrimination  in  favor  of  clubs  will  be 
legalized. 


The  division  in  the  Police  Board  in 
New  York  City  has  led  to  the  proposal 
of  several  remedies,  one  of  which  is  much 
more  serious  than  the  disease.  Mr. 
Edward  Lauterbach,  Mr.  Piatt's  chief 
lieutenant  in  this  city,  has  drafted  and 
introduced  into  the  Legislature  a  bill 
placing  the  police  department  of  Greater 
New  York  under  a  Metropolitan  Police 
Board  to  be  named  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State.  Owing  to  the  relations  exist- 
ing between  Governor  Black  and  Mr. 
Piatt,  this  bill  is  naturally  regarded,  not 
only  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  principle 
of  home  nile  for  cities,  but  also  as  a  seri- 
ous extension  of  the  irresponsible  power 
of  the  State  political  machine.  Among 
the  powers  to  be  exercised  by  the  pro- 
posed board  are  the  division  of  Greater 
New  York  into  election  districts,  the  ap- 
pointment of  all  the  election  inspectors, 
the  distribution  of  the  ballots,  etc.,  etc 
In  short,  complete  control  of  the  election 
machinery  of  Greater  New  York  would 
be  in  its  hands.  In  case  the  Republican 
representatives  from  Greater  New  York 
support  thismeasure,  civic  spirit  is  weak 


indeed.  The  natural  way  to  put  an  end 
to  the  deadlock  m  the  New  York  City 
Police  Board  is  to  pass  the  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Wray,  giving  the  Mayor  of 
New  York  the  power  of  removal.  Inas- 
much as  the  present  Mayor  is  a  Repub- 
lican, this  bill  ought  to  be  satiahurtory  to 
the  majority  in  the  Legisbture.  If  it 
fails,  and  the  Lauterbach  bill  succeeds, 
we  believe  the  affront  to  the  home  rule 
sentiment  will  tell  heavily  against  the 
Republican  party  in  the  next  municipal 
elections. 


The  most  important  bill  passed  by  the 
Indiana  Legislature  in  the  session  just 
ended  requires  the  reduction  of  street- 
car fares  in  Indianapolis  to  three  cents. 
The  city  of  Indiaiupolis  has  had  a  long 
struggle  with  its  street-car  company.  The 
charter  of  the  latter,  we  learn  from  the 
Chicago  **  Times-Herald,"  was  granted  in 
1864.  It  required  the  company  to  keep 
in  "  repair  "  the  portion  of  the  street  be- 
tween its  tracks.  When,  however,  ioi- 
proved  pavements  of  asphalt,  brick,  and 
block  were  introduced,  the  company 
claimed  that  its  obligation  to  "  repair " 
did  not  include  the  obligation  to  lay  new 
pavements,  and  the  courts  sustained  this 
contention.  As  a  result,  the  abuttiiig 
property-owners  were  obliged  to  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  the  improved  paving.  In 
1893  another  company  received  a  diarter 
from  the  city,  but  the  courts  held  that  the 
old  company  had  an  exclusive  right  to  all 
the  streets  until  the  expiration  of  its  char- 
ter. The  charter  was  supposed  to  be 
terminable  in  1901  at  the  latest,  if  the  City 
Council  so  decreed.  The  company,  how- 
ever, now  set  up  the  claim  that  its  charter 
was  perpetual  When  the  right  of  the  dty 
to  terminate  the  charter  came  before  the 
United  States  Court,  District  Judge  Baker 
decided  in  the  city's  favor,  bat  Ciroiit 
Judge  Wood  held  that  only  the  State  Legis- 
lature had  this  power.  A  bill  termioara^ 
the  charter  was  accordingly  presented  at 
the  recent  session.  While  fighting  diis biO, 
one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  company 
declared  that  **  it  is  not  the  expiration  ol 
the  charter  that  the  •  people  want,  bat 
lower  fares."'  To  his  surprise,  this  tqg- 
gestion  was  taken  seriously,  and  the  Leg- 
islature, after  passing  the  bill  terminating 
the  charter  in  1901,  passed  another  re- 
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the  Eastern  papers  have  given  more 
space  and  attention  to  the  preparations 
for  the  fight  than  they  have  to  the  threat- 
ened  war  in  Europe,  or  to  the  coming  in 
of  the  new  Administration ;  and  that  it  is 
a  New  Yf  rk  paper  which  has  *<  purchased 
the  literary  output"  of  the  two  roughs 
who  are  to  fight  for  a  large  sum,  which 
has  offended  public  decency  in  its  ac- 
counts of  the  matter,  and  which  has 
engaged  ex-Senator  Ingalls,  the  Governor 
of  Nevada,  and  the  wives  of  the  two 
prize-fighters  to  report  the  event  East 
and  West  there  has  been  shown  a  most 
disheartening  desire  on  the  part  of  press 
and  readers  to  treat  the  subject  as  an  im- 
portant and  fascinating  piece  of  national 
news.  The  other  day,  when  the  two 
fighters  accidentally  met  in  their  training 
walks  and  interchanged  a  flood  of  black- 
guardly billing>gate,  whole  columns,  in 
one  case  a  whole  page,  were  devoted  to 
the  miserable  bar-room  squabble  by 
papers  which  claim  enormous  circulation 
and  influence  incalculable.  Leaving  the 
immorality  and  brutality  out  of  account, 
what  can  be  said  of  the  inexpressible  vul- 
garity of  the  whole  business  I  One  good 
incident  among  many  deplorable  ones 
has  been  the  rtfusal  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington,  and  Quincy  Railroad  to  make 
special  rates  for  round-trip  tickets  to  the 
scene  of  the  fight  The  managers  of  this 
road  deserve  high  credit  for  their  refusal 
to  emulate  the  example  of  other  railway 
corporations  in  makiog  money  out  of  it. 


Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  the  Canadian 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and 
the  Hon.  L.  H.  Davies,  Minister  of 
Marine,  have  recently  visited  Washington 
OQ  behalf  of  leciprocity  in  tariff  agree- 
ments. They  desire  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  consisting  of  two  Americans 
and  two  Canadians  to  consider  the  gen- 
eral subject  It  has  been  suggested  that 
our  farmers  along  the  northern  frontier 
would  vigorously  protest  against  any 
reciprocity  which  included  an  exchange 
of  the  natural  products  of  the  soiL  'io 
this  Sir  Richard  Cartwiigfat  replies,  as 
reported,  that  Canadian  agriculturists 
fear  our  competition  quite  as  much  as  our 
fanners  fear  Canadian  competidon.  The 
truth  iSv  according  to  Sir  Richtrd,  that 
the  quality  of  some  Canadian  articles  b 


superior  to  ours,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  raise  ceitain  articles  which  are  superior 
in  quality  to  theirs:  for  example,  their 
wheat  is  better  in  quality,  generally  speak- 
ing, than  that  of  the  United  Sutes,  but 
our  coin  is  superior  to  theirs.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  people  of  both  coun- 
tries should  not  enjoy  each  other's  su- 
perior products  at  the  lowest  price  instead 
of  purchasing  an  inferior  article  for  the 
same  money.  Sir  Richard  declares  that 
Canada  purchases  more  Izxgtly /ercafitta 
in  the  American  market  than  Great  Brit- 
ain does.  Under  the  stimulus  of  reciproc 
ity,  Canadian  trade  with  the  United  States 
would  be  expanded  to  three  times  its  pres- 
ent figure.  The  population  of  Canada  is 
about  5,000,000— equal  to  the  population 
of  one  of  our  largest  States.  There  is 
little,  if  any,  difference  between  the  two 
peoples.  The  same  tongue  b  spoken, 
the  climatic  and  soil  conditions  are  sim- 
ilar, and  there  b  no  difference  in  tempera- 
ment and  feeling.  Statistics  show  that 
the  trade  between  two  of  our  States  hav- 
ing a  population  of  about  5,000,000  each 
amounts  annually  to  something  like  $300,- 
000,000.  Sir  Richard  declares  that  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
with  a  liberal  measure  of  reciprocity, 
would  equal,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  this 
amount 


The  report  of  foreign  trade  for  the  eight 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  shows  that  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce 
for  these  months  was  over  $47i,000,000,as 
against  about  $387,000,000  for  the  cor- 
respondbg  months  a  )  ear  ago.  While  we 
have  not  been  exporting  such  heavy  car- 
goes of  provbions  and  only  slightly  okore 
oil,  the  increase  in  cattle  b  noteworthy, 
while  that  in  cotton  and  breadstuffs  has 
been  phenomenal.  On  Saturday  of  last 
week  one  of  the  largest  amount  of  duties 
ever  paid  at  the  New  York  City  Custom- 
House  in  one  day  on  goods  withdrawn  from 
bond  was  paid.  On  previous  days  heavy 
amounts  (many  times  the  average)  had  aLo 
been  paid.  The  large  withdrawals  were  in 
anticipation  of  incr^ised  duties  under  the 
new  tariff.  There  were  two  significant 
events  in  the  mining  world  last  week.  One 
was  the  sale  of  the  famous  Le  Roi  prop- 
erty at  Rossland,  British  Columbia,  a  mine 
owned  by  Senator  Turner  and  others  of 
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of  the  Turkish  Empire ;  disorder,  misrule, 
oppression,  and  savagery  are  either  actual 
or  possible  conditions  in  every  part  of 
that  Empire.  Every  attempt  to  make 
things  better  has  been  met  with  a  lie  or 
with  evasion.  One  nation  has  practically 
been  effaced  from  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Reforms  were  long  ago  promised  b^  the 
Sultan  and  guaranteed  by  the  Powers; 
they  have  never  been  put  into  operation. 
Seven  times  within  sixty  years  Crete  has 
revolted,  and  as  many  times  the  Powers 
have  taken  her  by  the  throat  and  thrust 
her  back  again  under  Turkish  rule ;  and 
every  time  it  has  been  done  because  the 
Great  Powers  do  not  propose  to  permit 
any  people  under  Turkish  rule  to  become 
their  own  masters,  and  they  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  arrive  at  an  understanding 
among  themselves  as  to  how  these  subject 
countries  shall  be  divided.  Failing  to 
agree  as  to  a  division  among  themselves, 
they  stood  in  an  armed  circle  about  Ar- 
menia and  were  accessory  to  the  murder 
of  a  nation. 

If  the  Greeks  were  let  alone,  they 
would  invite  a  very  sharp  struggle  with 
the  TorkSf  but  all  the  European  provinces 
would  be  In  a  blaze.  The  Greek  fleet 
would  never  let  the  Turkish  fleet  out  of 
the  Dardanelles,  and  as  a  result,  not  only 
Crete,  but  Thrace,  Epirus,  Albania,  and 
Uie  iCgean  Islands  would  be  liberated. 
This  is  what  would  happen  if  Europe 
stood  aloof;  but  this  natural  solution  is 
not  permitted  by  the  Powers.  What  they 
want  to  settle  is  what  each  would  make 
or  lose  by  such  a  revolution.  Russia 
wants  Constantinople,  Thrace,  Mace- 
donia, Albania,  and  Crete;  Austria  al- 
ready practically  controls  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  and  is  bent  on  owning 
Salonica;  France  wishes  to  keep  on  a 
friendly  footing  with  Russia,  and  wouM 
like  to  hll  heir  to  Syria  when  the  final 
distribution  of  the  Turkish  spoils  is  made. 
Forty-four  years  aico  England  refused  the 
tettlemeot  of  the  Turkish  question  urged 
by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I.,  who  pro- 
posed that  neither  England  nor  Russia 
should  take  possession  of  Constantinople ; 
that  Roumania,Balgaria,  and  Servia  should 
be  independent  States  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Russia ;  that  in  the  event  of  the 
fall  of  Turkey,  England  should  take  pos- 
Kssion  of  Egypt  ^^d  Candia.  This 
soludoo  the  E^lish  diplomatists  refused, 


and  the  disasters  of  the  Crimean  War 
followed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  occupation  of 
Constantinople  by  Russia  is  admittedly 
no  longer  of  any  importance ;  it  b  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  to  England  whether  or 
not  Russia  is  in  possession  of  Constan- 
tinople. Ru&sian  influence  in  the  Far 
East,  as  has  been  many  times  pointed  ont 
of  late,  has,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
entirely  eclipsed  English  influence.  The 
Prime  Minister  of  inland  has  admitted 
that  English  policy  has  been  wrong  for 
forty  years ;  the  people  of  England  are 
apparently  rapidly  coming  to  the  same 
conclusion.  The  moral  sense  of  Eng- 
land is  against  continuing  a  policy 
whijh  was  a  blunder  from  the  start; 
which  has  involved  the  English  Gov- 
ernment in  responsibility  for  some  of  the 
greatest  crimes  of  modem  times.  The 
so-called  European  concert  not  only  has 
an  immoral  basis,  but,  like  everything 
else  which  rests  upon  such  a  foundation, 
there  is  no  reality  in  it  It  becomes 
clearer  at  every  crisis  that  there  is  no  real 
agreement  between  the  Great  Powers; 
they  are  following  a  hand-to-mouth  policy 
of  inaction.  The  air  of  the  OM  World 
has  become  suffocating;  it  is  time  to 
break  a  window ;  and  it  is  very  evident 
that  unless  England  or  France  has  the 
moral  courage  to  withdraw  from  an  un- 
natural, blundering,  and  wicked  combina- 
tion, sooner  or  later  that  war  which 
everybody  dreads  will  come,  both  as  a 
result  and  a  penalty ;  and  the  sooner  it 
comes  the  better,  if  Christendom  has  to 
choose  between  war  and  the  spectacle  of 
the  Great  Powers  bound  hand  and  foot 
by  an  iniquitous  compact. 


Biblical  Discussion 

The  present  widespread  interest  in  the 
Bible  must  be  encouraging  to  all  those 
who  believe  that  Bible  study  promotes  a 
knowledge  of  religious  truth  and  inspires 
to  a  healthful  religious  life.  It  is  feared 
by  the  timid  chiefly,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
because  they  do  not  discriminate  between 
three  classes  of  questions  which  are  quite 
distinct:  questions  concerning  inspira- 
tion, concerning  Biblical  criticism,  and 
concerning  interpretation. 

Into  the  first  category  fall  such  ques- 
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reached  any  conclusions.  But  whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  it  must  be  certain  to 
any  one  who  believes  in  the  inherent 
worth  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the  capacity  of 
man  to  study  it,  that  the  only  results  of 
the  study  will  be  to  give  clearer  and  more 
rational  views  both  of  its  divine  origin 
and  of  its  divine  teaching. 


Henry  Drummond 

Professor  Henry  Drummond  will  rank 
in  the  future  among  the  prophets  of  this 
epoch,  because  he  at  once  foretells  and 
gives  promise  of  a  future  epoch  to 
grow  out  of  it.  We  have  had  spiritual 
teachers  of  great  beauty  and  power,  like 
James  Martineau  and  F.  D.  Maurice,  who 
knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  physical 
sciences ;  and  scientific  teachers,  like  Dar- 
win, Huxley,  and  Tyndall,  who  possessed 
little  or  no  spiritual  vision.  The  former 
class  have  based  their  convictions  on4helr 
intuitions,  the  latter  on  their  observations  ; 
and  neither  have  had  much  respect  for 
the  intellectual  processes  of  the  other.  At- 
tempts at  reconciliation  have  been  made 
— now  by  scientists  endeavoring,  like  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  to  show  a  basis  for  at  least 
ethical  life  without  vision,  again  by  relig- 
ionists without  number,  endeavoring,  by 
successive  re  interpretations  of  Scripture 
and  by  constant  criticism  of  science,  to  put 
religious  teaching  on  scientific  subjects  in 
harmony  with  science.  But  Professor 
Drummond  was  one  of  the  first  to  approach 
the  religious  life  in  a  scientific  spirit,  to 
recognize  the  reality  and  tnistworthirxess 
of  spiritual  phenomena,  and  at  the  same 
time  analyze  them  by  the  methods  of 
science.  In  his  "*  Natural  Law  in  the 
Spiritual  World "  he  frankly  conceded, 
by  the  very  title,  all  that  scientists  had 
ever  claimed,  while  he  claimed  what  sci- 
entists had  never  conceded ;  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  he  affirmed  the  reality  of  regen- 
eration, conversion,  sanctification — that 
is,  spiritual  life — and,  on  the  other,  he 
declared  that  they  were  under  the  re^gn 
of  natural  law.  He  projected  natural 
law  into  the  spiritual  realm.  And  this, 
logically  carried  out  involves  equally 
tfaue  belief  that  revelation,  incarnation, 
ncrifice,  miracles,  are  also  under  the  reign 
of  natural  law.  In  this  radicalism  biy 
the  ctamn  of  Professor  Drummond's  first 


great  essay  to  the  lay  mind,  and  its  capi- 
tal defect  to  the  theological  mind.  Re- 
ligious phenomena  were  transferred  to  the 
scientific  realm.  They  were  no  longer 
conceived  as  due  to  arbitrary  interfer- 
ences—only, therefore,  to  be  accepted  on 
authority  and  studied  empirically;  they 
were  seen  brought  under  law  and  sub- 
jected to  scientific  investigation.  To  the 
pure  ecclesiastical  thinker,  this  appeared 
an  entire  surrender  of  all  supematuralism. 
Professor  Drummond  was  regarded  either 
as  a  professed  teacher  of  religion  who  had 
gone  over  to  the  enemy,  or  an  enemy  of 
religion  who  had  entered  the  Church 
camp  in  false  r^imentals. 

His  next  contribution,  *'The  Greatest 
Thing  in  the  World,"  was,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  ecclesiastical  thinker,  no  better.  For 
the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  was  not  a 
dogma  nor  an  order,  but  a  spirit ;  not  a 
creed  nor  a  church,  but  love.  The  charm 
of  this  little  book  lay  not  merely  in  its 
skillful  analysis  of  Paul's  Ode  to  Love;  it 
lay  in  its  new  application  of  the  principle 
elucidated  in  the  previous  volume,  in  its 
bringing  love  under  the  reign  of  law, 
showing  it  subject  to  scientific  study, 
demonstrating  the  truth  of  Browning's 
aphorism,  "All's  love,  yet  all's  law." 
In  this  little  book  Professor  Drummond 
showed,  the  more  effectively  because 
whoUy  unavowedly,  that  he  had  surren- 
dered nothing  of  religion,  because  religion 
is  nothing  but  the  life  of  k>ve,  not  any 
analysis  or  explanation  of  that  lijfe.  And 
in  his  next  considerable  contribution  to 
human  life  and  thought — **The  Ascent  of 
Man  " — he  exemplified  the  truth  common 
to  both  the  previous  publications,  in  the 
chapter  on  ''The  Evolution  of  a  Mother," 
which  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
prose  poems  and  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
of  scientific  essays.  In  that  chapter  sci- 
ence walks  radiant  with  the  life  of  rdig- 
ion,  and  the  reader  sees  that  truth  is  beit 
known  when  the  heart  combines  with  the 
head  in  searching  for  it. 

In  the  work  which  Professor  Drummond 
has  thus  done  he  is  only  a  pioneer,  and 
as  a  pioneer  he  b  not  alone,  but  shares 
the  glory  of  his  prophetic  service  with  such 
men  as  Le  Conte  and  BushnelL  But  in 
one  respect  he  surpasses  both — in  that  be 
is  more  a  seer  than  the  former  and  more  a 
scientist  than  the  latter. 

In  his  person,  as  in  his  writings.  Pro 
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whom  1  have  suffered.'*  The  piety  which 
does  not  inspire  the  soul  to  practical 
philanthropy  is  a  spurious  piety,  for  it 
disregards  the  last  injunction  of  the  Lord 
whom  it  vainly  imagines  it  adores. 


The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  the  other  day  ran  across  an 
amusing  explanation  of  a  clear  case  of  pla- 
giarism. The  Spectator  will  name  no  names, 
for  no  editor  can  be  expected  to  keep  track 
for  detective  purposes  of  current  literature^ 
and  no  editor  desires  to  have  his  publication 
unnecessarily  advertised  as  the  purveyor  of 
stolen  wares.  Yet,  after  all,  ought  not  an 
editor  to  feel  flattered  rather  than  mortified 
to  find  that  he  has  recognized  merit  in  the 
person  of  an  unknown  bard,  even  if  the  merit 
be  borrowed.^  The  Spectator,  in  passing, 
throws  out  this  consoling  suggestion — which, 
speaking  of  plagiarism,  is  by  no  means  an 
original  suggestion,  simply  one  that  has  im- 
prMsed  him — and  comes  to  the  incident, 
which  was  this :  A  certain  minor  magazine 
published  a  certain  fine  poem.  The  name 
attached  to  it  was  not  one  generally  familiar 
to  lovers  of  poetry.  The  verses  turned  out 
to  be,  in  point  of  fact,  a  portion  of  one  of 
Miss  Adelaide  Procter^s  poems  transcribed 
verbaiim.  When  the  editor  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation, the  author  replied  (the  Spectator 
<^uotes  the  editor  himself)  *'  that  a  manuscript 
copy  of  the  poem  [Miss  Procter^s]  was  on 
his  desk,  and  was  sent  to  the  editor  by  mis- 
take.'* 


A  man  with  so  daring  a  genius  for  inven- 
tion when  squarely  cornered  ought,  so  it 
looks  to  the  Spectator,  to  stand  in  no  need  of 
resorting  to  pelf,  since  he  must  certainly 
have  a  possible  career  as  a  fiction-writer,  if 
not  as  a  poet.  And,  after  all,  is  not  the 
appropriation  bodily  of  somebody  else*8  work 
to  be  preferred  to  such  appropriations  as 
those  of  that  poor  unfortunate  Robert  Mont- 
gomery — immortalized  because  Macaulay 
wrote  an  essay  to  "show  him  up,"  as  our 
newspapers  would  say — who  stole  a  thought 
trom  Dryden  and  ^marred  it  in  the  steal- 
ing**? The  Spectator  is  sure  that  most 
authors  woukl  choose  the  former  compliment, 
had  they  the  option.  And  here  the  Specta- 
tor must  acknowledge  that  he  has  always 
thought  a  little  less  of  Macaulay  for  writing 
that  essav — the  too  palpable  purpose  of 
which,  it  has  seemed  to  him,  was  to  display 
the  learned  author's  wonderful  powers  as  a 
literary  detective  rather  than  to  end  that 
^  pQ^itry  **  which  stills  remains  with  us  even 


unto  this  day.  The  Spectator  roust  also  cod> 
fess — and  in  this  he  does  not  expect  the 
approval  of  his  friend  the  editor — to  a 
sneaking  sympathy  with  the  victims  of  liter 
ary  detection.  He  has  never  quite  recovered 
from  the  revulsion  of  feeling  in  after  life  in 
chancing  upon  the  sequel  of  a  Sunday-school 
book  which  made  a  deep  impression  at  the 
time.  It  was  the  story  of  a  gifted  young 
man,  who,  being  hard  pressed  and  knowing 
that  much  was  expected  of  him,  appropriated 
for  his  ** commencement  piece*'  the  prize 
oration  of  a  certain  eminent  lawyer.  Unluck- 
ily, that  commencement  fell  In  a  year  when 
that  lawyer*s  class  came  back  for  a  reunion, 
and  he  was  himself  one  of  the  audience. 
The  similarity  to  hb  own  performance  struck 
him  instantiy,  and  soon  the  very  words  of 
twenty-five  years  before  recalled  themselves 
to  his  memoiy.  He  touched  his  companion, 
a  member  of  the  Faculty,  on  the  shoulder, 
and  in  whispered  tones  preceded  the  young 
man,  sentence  by  sentence,  in  his  oration. 
That  young  man*s  proud  hour  of  graduation 
proved  the  hour  of  his  overwhelmii^  dis- 
grace. The  moral  of  it  sank  deep  into  the 
Spectator's  boyish  heart.  He  grew  up  with 
an  almost  morbidly  exaggerated  view  of  the 
enormity  of  the  ofiFense.  In  after  years  the 
Spectator  often  visited  the  town  where  the 
hero  (or  villain)  of  the  story  was  subsequently 
settied  as  a  pastor.  He  had  the  reputation 
of  a  kindly  man,  sincerely  anxious  to  do  his 
duty,  but  always  more  or  less  under  a  cloud 
of  suspicion,  owing  to  that  youthful  indiscre- 
tion, to  use  no  baraher  term  of  the  dead. 


The  Spectator  simply  tells  the  facts  as 
he  understands  them,  and  makes  no  attempt 
to  argue  the  case.  Very  probably  the  Sun- 
day-school book  was  right  But  ever  since 
the  Spectator  has  given  his  sympatiiy  to  the 
detected.  And  it  is  curious  how  man^  cases 
of  the  kind  there  are,  if  one  has  a  fauly  re- 
tentive memory.  On  a  single  Sunday  some 
time  ago  in  New  York  the  Spectator  heard 
two  plagiarized  sermons.  The  preacher  of 
the  morning  was  soon  after  exposed  in  the 
newspapers.  The  preacher  of  the  evening 
borrowed  his  sermon  with  equal  openness 
(the  Spectator  found  it  almost  word  for  word 
in  a  published  volume  when  he  looked  it  up 
on  Monday),  but  no  one  else  recognized  iu 
source,  at  least  so  far  as  the  Spectator  is 
aware.  That  is  the  way  things  so  often  fall 
out 

m 

But  the  Specutor  is  traveling  far  afield 
from  the  thoughts  that  were  in  his  mind  when 
he  started  out.  He  was  not  then  thinking 
particulariy  of  bold,  unblushing  plagiarism — 
except  when  amusingly  redeemed,  as  in  the 
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The  Negro  as  a  Farmer 

What  the  Tuskegee  Conference  Shows 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

MaoaginK  Editor  of  the  **  Kural  New  Yorker'' 


IT  was  largely  the  hand  labor  of  the 
negro  that  cleared  the  agricultural 
South  out  of  forest  and  swamp.  This 
work  was  done  by  the  muscle  of  the  n^ro 
guided  by  the  brain  of  the  white  man.  At 
Uie  North,  muscle  and  brain  were  in  the 
same  body  as  free  labor.  In  the  South 
they  were  separated — master  and  slave. 
The  war  broke  up  the  old  connection 
between  them,  and  established  a  new 
order  of  things.  In  the  old  days  muscle 
obeyed  brain  because  it  was  forced  to  do 
so.  Freedom  changed  that  by  providing 
a  new  motive  for  obedience.  When  white 
men  have  been  set  free,  it  has  been  but  a 
question  of  time  before  muscle  and  brain 
came  together — making  a  skilled  work- 
man. It  is  time  to  ask  whether  such  his- 
tory is  to  repeat  itself  with  the  black 
man.  Is  it  possible  for  the  American 
negro  to  become  a  skilled  farmer  ? 

It  was  with  this  question  in  mind  that 
I  attended  the  recent  Negro  Conference  at 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  expecting  to  meet  there 
the  highest  type  of  the  black  man  that 
the  South  has  yet  produced.  At  the 
North  we  call  such  meetings  "  farmers' 
institutes,"  and  we  expect  that  those  who 
attend  them  will  fairly  represent  the  prep- 
ress and  intelligence  of  the  local  agri- 
culture. I  have  attended  many  such 
neetings,  but  I  never  before  found  so 
mudi  of  hope  and  promise  for  what  one 
may  call  every-day  agriculture  as  was 
evident  at  the  Conference  at  Tuskegee. 
There  were  about  nine  hundred  working 
farmers  present  Most  of  them  came  in 
wagons  or  on  muleback.  Several  of  them 
told  riPbiat  they  had  driven  in  this  way 
over  forty  miles,  taking  several  days  for 
the  tnp.  These  black  men  represented 
at  least  $350,000  worth  of  farm  property. 
About  seventy  of  them  reported  their 
farms  absolutely  clear  of  debt,  while  forty 
more  expected  to  pay  their  mortgages 
within  two  years.  Let  us  remember  that 
some  of  these  men  were  old-time  slaves. 


All  started  with  nothing  save  their  own 
muscles  and  such  skill  as  they  could  pick 
up  by  the  way. 

This  is  the  w«y  one  old  man  put  it  to 
me: 

"  I  was  worth  $1,000  to  my  old  master 
— now  I  am  worth  four  times  as  much  to 
myself.  It's  taken  me  mighty  long  years 
to  earn  my  value.  Some  of  these  wAiie 
men  wouldn't  have  to  work  half  so  long 
to  earn  what  /Ary  were  worth  1" 

There  is  a  condensed  truth  in  that 
statement  Where  in  the  Gulf  States  can 
one  bring  together  an  equal  number  of 
"poor  whites"  who  can  show  a  greater 
combined  valuation  of  real  estate,  more 
men  who  have  bought  and  paid  for  farms, 
or  more  men  hopeful  of  the  future  of 
themselves  and  their  diildren  ?  Why  is 
it  not  fair  to  judge  the  progress  of  the 
negro  race  by  comparing  it  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  white  working  farmers  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Southern 
people  have  treated  the  negroes  about 
as  they  have  treated  their  aoiL  It  has 
been  all  surface  culture.  Neither  the 
plow  nor  the  thought  has  been  put  d^mm 
into  the  rich,  undeveloped  material.  The 
South  has  lived  on  the  upper  three  inches 
of  its  soil  without  dreaming  that  down 
below  the  point  of  a  one-mule  plow  there 
are  vast  stores  of  plant-food.  After 
}'ears  of  scratching  and  leaching,  the  soil 
is  abandoned  as  an  **old  field"  It  is 
just  so  with  the  negra  The  Southern 
people  seem  to  have  hardened  his  hand 
without  trying  to  get  mssdt  of  his  head 
and  heart. 

At  Tuskegee,  Professor  Carver  has 
conducted  a  unique  and  striking  experi- 
ment He  brought  seeds  and  bulbs  such 
as  he  had  used  for  testing  Iowa  soils,  and 
planted  them  in  soil  taken  from  an  aban- 
doned "old  field,"  which  had  been  cast 
out  as  worthless  for  cropping.  Without 
adding  an  ounce  of  fertility,  but  by  sin- 
ply  stirring  up  the  soil  and  adding  water, 
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an  answer,  he  is,  to  that  extent,  better  off 
than  the  white  man. 

Our  agricultural  colleges  and  experi- 
ment stations  are  often  criticised  because 
they  do  not  reach  the  poorer  class  of 
formers.  It  is  a  fact  that  most  of  their 
work  is  intended  for  men  of  some  educa- 
tion and  those  who  conduct  extensive 
operations  or  4vho  have  some  working 
capital.  I  do  not  know  of  any  agricul- 
tural institution  at  the  South  that  has  sue- 
<5eeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
ignorant  poor  whites  as  Tuskegee  has  en- 
listed the  negro  farmers.  I  should  judge 
that,  if  the  poorer  white  farmers  are  to 
rise  at  all,  it  will  be  indirectly  through  the 
influence  of  these  educated  negroes  rather 
than  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  edu- 
cated whites. 

Mr.  Washington  is  wise  in  urging  his 
students  and  graduates  to  stay  away  from 
the  towns  and  cities.  The  negro's  place 
is  in  the  country,  among  his  own  people. 
There  he  will  And  chances  that  the  town 
cannot  offer.  In  New  England,  flfty  years 
ago,  the  skilled  mechanic  or  farmer  could 
go  back  to  the  little  country  village  with 
its  small  water-power  and  its  central  loca- 
tion and  open  his  shop  or  start  his  farm 
with  a  fair  chance  of  success.  That  chance 
has  now  largely  passed  away.  Modem 
business,  with  its  vast  combinations  and 
improved  machinery,  has  crowded  out  the 
single  skilled  man.  He  is  now  only  one 
part  of  a  great  establishment.  The  negro 
race  could  not  thrive  and  develop  in 
New  England ;  competition  would  crush  it 
before  it  could  acquire  skill. 

In  some  respects  the  South  is  where 
New  England  was  fifty  years  ago.  The 
great  factories  and  great  business  estab- 
lishments have  not  sent  their  busy  fingers 
out  to  the  little  water-powers  and  village 
centers.  The  skilled  man  may  set  up  his 
modest  shop  and  put  brains  into  the  cheap 
iron  and  lumber  or  build  up  the  gullied 
^  old  fields "  with  a  fertilizer  of  thought 
and  common  sense  1  Here  is  the  chance 
for  the  Tuskegee  graduate.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  South  has  been  held  back 
for  his  benefit  Back  in  the  country 
among  his  own  people,  as  farmer,  mechan- 
ic, and  teacher,  he  will  gain  a  home  and 
build  up  a  modest  business,  while  his  in- 
fluence and  example  will  spread  like  bac^ 
teria  through  the  neighborhood  and  work 
for  good     I  do  not  believe  that  Northrrn 


farmers  of  moderate  means  can  compete 
with  these  educated  negroes  in  producing 
the  staple  products  of  the  Gulf  States. 
I  cannot  see  why  '« the  New  Black  Ma!b  " 
is  not  in  a  fair  way  to  monopolize  the 
skilled  labor  of  the  lower  Gulf  States 
within  twenty-five  years. 

I  should  say  that  the  students  at  Tus- 
kegee and  the  farmers  who  attended  the 
Conference  fuUy  realize  this  state  of  afl^airs. 
They  are,  unquestionably,  anxious  to  grow 
and  learn  so  that  they  may  take  advan- 
tage of  it  That  is  certainly  true  of  the 
one  hundred  or  more  with  whom  I  talked 
personally.  It  may  be  said  that  the  men 
who  attend  such  a  conference  are  not 
fair  representatives  of  the  average  South- 
em  negro.  It  may  be  that  certain  classes 
of  negroes  are  not  gaining  in  prosperity 
or  manliness.  The  most  conservative 
man,  however,  would  be  forced  to  admit 
that  thb  Conference  shows  unmistakably 
that  the  possibilities  of  the  race  were 
never  brighter. 

I  am  convinced  that  among  the  better 
class  of  negroes  there  is  a  growing  desire 
to  own  land  and  to  cultivate  that  land  in- 
telligently. Such  negroes  are  certainly 
learning  to  economize.  The  ambition  of 
home-building  is  teaching  them  self-denial. 
They  leara  to  avoid  the  mortgage.  Their 
questions  grow  shrewder  and  more  intelli- 
gent. They  are  building  better  houses 
and  giving  their  women  better  treatment 
They  find  that  white  men  want  their  trade 
and  will  work  hard  to  secure  it  when  it  is 
worth  working  for.  The  most  hopeful 
sign  is  the  fact  that  the  race  is  at  last  pro- 
ducing its  own  leaders — men  who  are  well 
qualified  to  lead  the  way. 

I  asked  a  number  of  these  negro  farm- 
ers what  they  would  do  with  StOO  if  they 
could  get  that  amount  ahead.  They  in^ 
variably  replied  that  they  would  buy 
more  land,  improve  their  houses,  or  buy 
some  finer  stock  The  whole  spirit  of 
the  Conference  was  one  of  hopeful  prog- 
ress. 

I  well  remember  how  gatherings  of 
farmers  were  entertained  fourteen  years 
ago  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College 
where  I  was  a  student  We  were  never 
able  to  attract  so  many  working  farmers 
as  were  found  at  Tuskegee,  and  we  never 
entertained  them  so  well.  To  me  it  was 
touching  to  see  the  trim,  neat  students  at 
Tuskegee  treating  their  parent^and  friends 
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the  sacred  historian.  So  long  as  high 
winds  and  ebbing  tides  uncover  beaches 
along  the  sea,  and  returning  tides  and 
changing  winds  recover  them,  so  long  he 
will  find  nothing  in  the  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution incongruous  with  the  belief  that 
Israel  passed  over  a  ford  thus  prepared, 
and  that  Pharaoh's  host  following  were 
caught  by  the  returning  tide  and  over- 
whelmed in  the  treacherous  sands.  There 
is  nothing,  then,  in  this  narrative  more  diffi- 
cult for  a  scientist  to  believe  than  in  the 
account  in  our  own  history  of  a  protecting 
fog  under  cover  of  which  Washington's 
army  escaped  after  the  battle  of  Lon  ^ 
Island,  or  in  that  of  the  incursion  of  the 
sea,  in  the  history  of  the  Netherlands,  by 
which  the  siege  of  Leyden  was  raised  in 
the  days  of  William  the  Silent  Whether 
the^  events  occurred  is,  therefore,  simply 
a  question  of  history.  The  evidence  of 
the  ilestructioi  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain 
is  to  be  found  in  the  aspect  of  the  Dead 
Sea  valley,  which  bears  witness  to  a  dread- 
ful catastrophe  in  the  remote  past.  The 
evidence  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea 
is  found  in  a  tradition  wrought  into  the 
history  of  a  great  people,  repeated  in  their 
songs,  celebrated  in  their  great  national 
birthday,  and  incidentally  confirmed  by 
th  i  physical  characteristics  of  the  region, 
which  at  once  interpret  the  account  and 
confinn  its  accuracy. 

The  other  form  of  miracle  transcends 
human  experience.  It  presents  to  us  a 
phenomenon  unlike  any  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  and  must  either  be  left  un- 
explained, or  explained,  if  at  all,  by  hy- 
potheses not,  indeed,  irrational,  but  con- 
fessedly unproved.  Most  of  the  miracles 
of  the  New  Testament  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion. It  is  true  that  there  are  in  the  cure 
of  nervous  diseases,  and  especially  in  the 
control  and  cure  of  the  insane  by  a  strong 
and  dominant  nature,  some  analogies 
which  throw  light  upon  certain  cur  s 
wrought  by  Christ  and  narrated  in  the 
Gospels.  It  is  true  that  the  triumph  of 
medical  science  in  restoring  life  to  persons 
who,  according  to  all  the  tests  we  know  how 
to  apply,  have  appeared  to  be  absolutely 
dead,  suggests  a  possible  interpretation 
of  some  of  the  cases  of  resurrection.  Yet 
the  great  majority  of  Christ's  miracles, 
indtulingthat  which  is  the  most  transcend- 
ent of  tl^m  all,  his  own  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  transcend  all  our  experiences 


of  life.  All  that  we  can  do  is,  first,  to  try 
to  state  them  to  ourselves  in  thinkable 
forms,  and  then  to  ask  whether  the  evi- 
dence is  such  as  to  warrant  our  belief  in 
them.  I  can,  within  the  limits  of  such  an 
article  as  this,  only  illustrate  this  method 
by  a  single  instance,  that  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  and  can  do  even  this 
only  very  inadequately. 

The  accounts  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  given  in  the  four  Gospels, 
may  here  be  condensed  into  a  sentence  : 
Jesus  Christ  was  sentenced  to  death ;  the 
priests  and  Pharisees  were  present  to 
make  sure  that  he  should  not  escape  their 
malice ;  had  he  been  taken  from  the  cross 
before  death  was  assured,  the  centurion 
would  have  pa'd  the  penalty  of  hb  neglect 
with  his  own  life ;  and,  finally,  the  death 
of  the  crucified  mas  demonstrated  before 
the  body  was  taken  from  the  cross,  by  the 
thrust  of  the  spear  into  the  side.  The 
body  was  buried  in  the  tomb  on  Friday 
evening.  On  Sunday  morning  the  dis- 
ciples came  to  the  tomb  to  find  it  empty ; 
they  were  in  despair,  thinking  that  the 
body  had  been  stolen ;  nor  was  their 
despair  overcame  until  after  repeated 
appearances  of  the  risen  Lord  to  them, 
singly  and  in  companies.  This  is  the 
account.  Is  it  so  far  consistent  with  what 
we  know  of  God's  way  of  doinr  things  as 
to  be  inherently  credible  ?  If  so,  is  it 
sufficiently  attested  by  adequate  evidence 
to  be  credited  ?  My  answer  to  both  these 
questioi^s  is  in  the  affirmative. 

I.  What  is  God's  way  of  doing  things, 
according  to  evolution  ?  It  is  to  develop 
life  by  successive  processes  until  a  spirit 
akin  to  His  appears  in  a  bodily  organism 
akin  to  that  of  the  lower  animals  from 
which  it  has  been  previously  evolved.  This 
bodily  organism  is  from  birth  in  a  slate  of 
constant  decay  and  repair.  At  length 
the  time  comes  when,  through  disease  or 
old  age,  the  repair  no  longer  keeps  pace 
with  the  decay.  Then  the  body  returns 
to  the  earth,  and  the  spirit  to  God  who 
gave  it.  This  disembodying  of  the  spirit 
we  call  death.  There  is  at  death  an  end 
of  the  body.  It  knows  no  resurrection 
save  in  grass  and  flowers.  The  resurrec- 
tion, the  amastasis  or  up-standing  as  the 
New  Testament  calls  it,  is  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  spirit  The  phrase  "  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  "  never  occurs  in  the 
New  Testament    But  every  death  is  a  res- 
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by  JewSy  and  demanded  as  a  privilege  by 
unbelievers.  This  day,  which  neither 
covetousness  nor  infidelity  has  been  able 
to  abolish,  neither  superstition  nor  legal- 
ism to  destroy,  celebrates  nothing  and  is 
unmeaning  if  there  was  no  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  Yet  this  day  is  but  a 
symbol  of  changes  vastly  greater.  On 
faith  in  that  resurrection  the  Church  is 
itself  historically  built.  Within  less  than 
thirty  years  after  it  was  supposed  to  have 
taken  place,  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  written,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  all  critics,  before  a.d.  60, 
declared  to  the  Christians  in  pagan  Cor- 
inth that  their  Christian  faith  was  built 
upon  this  fact,  and  that  if  Christ  had  not 
risen  their  faith  was  vain.  Not  only  the 
Church,  but  Christianity  as  a  historical  re- 
ligion, is  founded  upon  faith  in  that  resur- 
rection. Christianity  is  not  merely  a  new 
or  a  reformed  ethical  system ;  it  is  a  mes- 
sage of  victory  over  sin  and  death.  It 
has  appealed  not  merely  to  the  con- 
sciences of  mankind,  but  still  more  to 
their  love  and  to  their  hope.  The  assur- 
ance of  immortality  expressed  in  the 
Easter  song,  "  Thanks  be  to  God  which 
giveth  us  the  victory,"  has  appealed  to 
the  discouraged  and  the  despairing,  and 
given  them  new  life.  That  new  life  has 
borne  its  fruits  in  a  civilization  which  has 
always  been  proportioned  to  the  strength 
of  that  faith  and  hope  in  a  risen  Christ 
If  Christ  did  not  rise  from  the  dead,  the 
Christian  Sunday,  the  Christian  Church, 
and  Christian  civilization  are  founded  on 
a  falsehood,  on  a  delusion,  if  not  on  a 
fraud.    Science  requires  belief  in  an  intel- 


lectual order  in  the  universe.  Moral  life 
requires  belief  in  a  moral  order  in  the 
universe.  To  believe  that  the  whole 
fabric  of  Christian  civilization  is  founded 
on  a  lie  is  to  believe  that  in  the  moral 
realm  causes  have  no  relation  to  the 
effects  which  they  produce.  It  is  to  rel- 
egate us  to  moral  chaos. 

It  will  not  reasonably  be  expected  that 
in  two  paragraphs  in  such  a  series  of 
articles  as  this  the  grounds  of  Christian 
faith  in  Christ's  resurrection  can  be  ade- 
quately stated.  All  that  I  have  here  at- 
tempted is  to  indicate-  the  twofold  basis 
on  which  that  faith  seems  to  me  to  rest. 
That  faith  assumes  that  God  is,  and  that 
God  is  good;  that  he  manifests  himself 
to  his  children  in  order  that  be  may  bring 
his  children  into  fellowship  with  him; 
that  Christ  is  the  incomparable  One  in 
human  history  whose  life  and  character 
furnish  a  unique  manifestation  of  the 
Father  of  all  the  living ;  and,  assuming 
this,  Christian  faith  believes  in  the  mani- 
festation of  Chiist  to  his  disciples  after 
his  death  as  a  demonstration  of  that  res- 
urrection which  accompanies  every  dying : 
first,  because  faithful,  honest,  and  trust- 
worthy men  have  borne  witness  to  such 
appearances,  and,  second,  because  Chris- 
tian civilization,  the  C^hristian  Church, 
and  the  Christian  Sunday  are  living  and 
perpetual  witnesses  to  such  resurrection. 
Into  these  two  categories  fall  the  evidences 
which  have  led  the  greatest  sutesmen  and 
jurists — men  accustomed  to  sift  and  weigh 
evidence — to  accept  the  visible  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  as  one  of  the  best- 
attested  facts  of  ancient  history. 


Woman  Suffrage  in  Colorado 

By  Priscilla  Leonard 


"  /  I  ^HE  question,"  says  Mrs.  Helen 
I  G.  Ecob  (herself  an  equal  suf- 
-1-  fragist),  "'What  have  Colorado 
women  accomplished  with  the  ballot  ?'  is 
inevitable  and  legitimate."  Under  this 
permit,  the  results  of  three  years  of  woman 
suffrage  in  Colorado  can  be  fairly  exam- 
ined, the  writer  hopes,  without  incurring 
opposition;  especially  when  two  points, 
in  the  beginning,  are  postulated :  First, 
that  three  years  is  hardly  a  long  enough 


space  for  a  permanent  judgment,  making 
only  a  kind  of  trial  trip,  as  it  were ;  and, 
second,  that  the  women  of  Colorado, 
being  only  oce-third  of  the  population, 
and  unusually  public-spirited  and  pro- 
gressive, form  a  rather  different  element 
in  the  suffrage  from  what  they  would  form 
in  the  East,  where  they  are  both  more  in- 
different and  more  numerous. 

The  Ea&tem  advocate  of  equal  suffrage, 
besides  the  claim  of  woman's  natural  and 
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waft  speedily  granted.  In  one  place  a 
church  was  opened  for  the  novel  service. 
In  another,  a  poor  woman  was  induced  by 
the  reward  of  ten  dollars  to  convert  her 
humble  parlor  into  a  polling-booth.  With 
removal  from  the  vicinity  of  saloons,  the 
temptation  to  clandestine  treating  is 
greatly  lessened.  A  case  of  intoxication 
is  rarely  seen.  Election  day  is  as  quiet 
as  Sunday.  A  woman  feels  no  more 
sense  of  publicity  in  going  to  the  polls 
than  in  going  to  church  or  post-office.'' 
This  is  certainly  a  gratifying  statement, 
but  in  other  and  larger  directions  the 
benefit  is  not  equally  appreciable.  There 
is  no  apparent  gain,  if  we  consider  such 
gain  from  the  Eastern  standpoint  of  di- 
rect improvement  in  definite  lines  of  pub- 
lic good. 

Various  reasons  are  assigned  for  this 
failure  in  fulfillment.  One  intelligent  and 
progressive  woman,  who  goes  regularly  to 
primary  meetings,  has  been  a  delegate  to 
conventions,  and  works  indefatigably  for 
months  before  every  election  among  her 
^sters,  gave  the  explanation  that "  women 
will  not  combine  with  women  or  vote  for 
women,  to  any  great  extent  They  vote 
with  men,  and  for  men,  and  just  about 
like  men.  They  do  not  form  a  separate 
party,  or  even  an  appreciable  separate 
element"  This  .seems  to  be  borne  out 
by  statistics.  Add  one-third  to  the  exist- 
ing male  vote,  and  divide  it  as  the  male 
vote  is  usually  divided,  and  the  results 
would  be  about  the  same  as  at  present 
Even  in  securing  better  nominations  the 
new  element  hardly  tells  at  all.  One 
bit  of  activity,  however,  is  interesting. 
The  Woman's  Club  of  Denver,  with  a 
membership  of  6  SO,  has  a  Reform  Depart- 
ment of  thirty-nine  members,  one  of  whom, 
Mrs.  Conine,  has  just  been  elected  to  the 
Legislature ;  and,  through  her,  the  Club 
hopes  to  influence  legislation  this  year 
upon  three  points  :  Civil  Service  Reform, 
Indeterminate  Sentence,  and  a  new  Pri- 
mary Law,  abolishing  conventions  alto- 
gether. These  measures,  however,  were 
all  defeated  at  the  last  session,  and  may 
meet  with  the  same  fate  again,  in  spite  of 
the  championship  of  the  Club.  And  the 
fact  that  in  such  a  representative  organi- 
zation less  than  one-fifteenth  of  the  mem- 
bers have  joined  the  Reform  Department 
is  not  altogether  encouraging. 

Another  reason  assigned  for  the  lack  of 


results  is  the  great  present  corruption  of 
State  and  municipal  politics.  Bribery  and 
bossism,  it  is  said,  are  too  strong  to  be 
dislodged  in  a  short  campaign,  and  women, 
new  to  political  ways,  are  easily  outwitted 
and  outgeneraled.  And,  thirdly,  indiffer- 
ence and  inertia  among  the  feminine  vot- 
ers, high  and  low,  are  quite  as  prevalent, 
the  social  reformer  finds,  as  among  the 
masculine  contingent  It  is  one  of  our 
problems  here  at  home  to  rouse  the  male 
voter  to  a  sense  of  his  responsibilities; 
and  the  difficulty  only  doubles,  naturally, 
with  equal  suffrage.  The  old  conundrum 
of  "  one  pig  under  a  gate "  may  be  un- 
gallantly  paraphrased.  *'What  makes 
more  trouble  than  men  who  will  not  vote 
intelligently  and  conscientiously  ?"  "  Why, 
men  and  women  who  will  not  vote  intelli- 
gently and  conscientiously,  of  course  I" 

With  this  slight  and  problematical  gain, 
is  there  any  loss  ?  There  are,  certainly, 
by  common  consent,  a  growing  number  of 
women  politicians.  The  women  in  the 
State  Legislature,  it  is  said,  though  of  un- 
doubted integrity,  do  not  represent  the 
intelligence  of  the  educated  women,  l>ut 
only  Uie  average  standard.  One  newly 
elected  official  is  said  to  have  given 
pledges  to  the  politician  throu^  whose 
influence  she  won  her  position,  and  to 
have  appointed  her  subordinates  at  his 
dictation,  and  this  is  not  denied.  To  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  first  vote,  when  ninety* 
four  per  cent  of  the  Denver  women  regis- 
tered and  eighty-four  per  cent  voted,  soc- 
ceeded  the  indifference  shown  by  a  fifty 
per  cent,  vote  at  the  next  election.  At 
the  last  schod  elections  a  most  unfortu- 
nate lack  of  interest  was  also  shown 
(though  the  absence  of  registration  or  the 
Australian  ballot  at  school  elections  may 
have  discouraged  feminine  voteri,  and 
allowed  fraud  in  the  returns).  Mrs.  Peavy, 
the  thoroughly  able  Superintendent  of 
State  Schools,  has  not  been  re-elected. 
A  first-rate  woman  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature, from  Pueblo,  who  introduced  two 
valuable  reform  bills,  was  not  even  re- 
nominated last  fall  And  the  State  Dairy 
Association,  at  its  January  meeting,  placed 
itself  on  record  as  follows : 

Rgs^hfttU  That  we  recommend  to  the  Gov- 
ernor that  the  per«oo  a{>poiated  State  Dairy 
Commissioner  shall  be  a  man,  and  one  who 
will  give  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his 
office. 
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velopment,  and  cultivate  the  body  along 
with  the  mind,  liberal  sacrifice  has  been 
paid  to  the  g}mnasium  fetish.  Exercise 
in  the  gymnasium  has  been  made  com- 
pulsory in  most  of  our  colleges,  in  the 
belief  that  there  is  no  student  whom  it 
will  not  benefit  when  it  is  properly  pre- 
scribed for  the  special  person.  To  do 
good,  hovrever,  exercise  must  be  attended 
by  two  circumstances,  one  mental,  one 
physical— namely,  enjoyment  and  fresh 
air.  Many  students  do  not  enjoy  gym- 
nasium work  in  the  least — it  seems  a 
stupid,  aimless  performance  in  all  its 
diversities;  they  find  the  air  that  floats 
casually  through  opened  upper  windonrs 
a  poor  substitute  for  the  wide  and  sunlit 
expanses  of  that  great  ocean  of  the  atmos- 
phere that  bathes  all  out-of-doors  in  its 
invigorating  currents.  Gymnasium  work 
is  considered  necessary  from  the  mistaken 
but  widely  spread  notion  that  muscular 
development  is  in  itself  a  good  thing. 
The  process  of  developing  the  muscle  is 
attended  by  heightened  respiration,  a 
quickened  How  of  blood,  a  consequent 
raising  of  spirits,  and  greater  bodily  ac- 
tivity. But  the  essential  part  of  exercise 
to  the  brain-worker  is  the  quickened  and 
purified  blood-flow  which  she  needs  to 
feed  that  greedy  blood-sucker  the  brain. 
The  muscles,  too,  are  blood-suckers,  and 
if,  in  the  process  of  their  development, 
they  swallow  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
freshened  blocd,  the  worker  is  left  with  a 
tense  of  fatigue  in  the  mind  instead  of 
the  renewed  strength  and  power  she  ought 
to  feel.  The  purification  and  quickening 
of  the  blood  can  be  eff^ected  at  least  as 
well  (and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  who 
have  tried  both  ways,  better)  by  almost 
any  pleasant  activity  engaged  in  out  of 
doors,  as  by  gymnasium  practice.  That 
student  is  wise,  then,  who,  finding  herself 
weary  and  unrefreshed  after  gymnasium 
work,  but  rested  and  invigorated  by  out- 
door exercise,  frankly  and  deliberately 
gets  rid  of  the  gymnasium  all  she  can, 
and  walks,  rides,  drives,  wheels,  plays 
tennis  or  bisket-ball,  changing  the  cur- 
rent of  her  thought  as  well  as  of  her 
blood,  so  that  she  will  return  to  her  books 
with  fresh  delight  and  zest. 

Social  life  is  as  important  to  the  student 
as  exercise,  and  is  taken  to  S3  naturally 
by  the  average  girl  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  recommend  it,  but  rather  to 


suggest  the  possibility  of  undue  indul- 
gence in  its  delights.  There  is  an  over- 
powering fascination  for  the  incoming 
student  in  the  new  personalities  by  whom 
she  is  surrounded,  and  one  of  her  most 
interesting  occupations  is  to  come  into 
relation  with  them.  Before  she  knows  it, 
almost,  she  is  the  member  of  a  "  set "  or 
small  group,  with  whom  her  lot  is  thence- 
forth cast,  and  with  whom  she  is  asso- 
ciated in  the  general  estimation  from  this 
time  on.  As  these  associations  are  so 
influential  in  determining  a  student's 
place  in  the  college  world,  and  in  affect- 
ing her  own  character  as  well,  the  cardinal 
maxim  for  this  case  should  be,  **  Don't 
be  in  a  hurry."  The  student  should  re- 
strain for  a  bitlier  first  impulsive  motions 
to  hand-and-glove  fellowship  until  the 
glamour  of  novelty  wears  off  and  she 
knows  her  ground.  It  is  not  alwajrs  those 
most  in  evidence  to  the  newcomer,  those 
who  welcome  her  the  most  boisterously 
or  who  are  the  most  conspictMus  at 
casual  meeting  here  and  there,  who  will 
prove  to  be  the  most  valuable  friends  or 
the  most  healthful  influences.  In  her 
association  with  the  student-body  as  a 
whole,  the  student  who  pays  no  attention 
to  ''college  opinion,"  the  expression  of 
the  collective  mind,  is,  like  Aristotle's 
non-social  man,  either  above  or  below 
humanity.  She  must,  however,  in  follow- 
ing it,  use  common  sense  and  good  judg- 
ment. College  opinion  does  much  that 
is  good  to  form  character  and  manners, 
but  it  also  takes  some  freaky  and  foolish 
turns;  and  while  it  would  be  expecting 
the  wisdom  of  years  in  the  head  of  you'h 
to  think  that  a  student  will  know  just 
when  to  conform  and  when  to  stand  out 
against  the  dicta  of  the  collective  mind, 
she  must  try  to  make  a  distinction  as  best 
she  can  by  the  aid  of  her  own  reason. 
She  will  remember  that  the  judgmetit  of 
the  college  circle  is  not  final,  thoi^h  at 
will  probably  embody  a  certain  rough 
truth  in  regard  to  her  and  her  actions 
that  she  may  profit  by. 

In  her  intercourse  with  the  teaching 
and  administrative  body  the  ex-student 
feels  that  she  would  have  shown  more 
liberality  on  the  one  hand,  more  inde- 
pendeiK:e  on  the  other.  A  certain  lack  of 
the  spirit  of  allowance  seems  a  special 
feature  of  the  woman's  college ;  the  in- 
structors there   find   that  they  must  be 
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sewing  by  a  clever  and  broad-minded 
woman. 

In  the  teaching  of  sewing  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  some  well-considered  scheme 
which  is  methodical,  progressive,  and 
rational,  though  the  needs  of  different 
schools  and  populations  are  so  various 
that  no  fixed  rules  can  be  given  ;  and  no 
methods  should  be  allowed  to  develop 
which  are  so  rigid  that  the  individuality 
of  the  child  is  overlooked.  The  obser- 
vation of  schools  in  many  countries,  and 
the  practical  experience  of  a  number  of 
years,  convinces  us  that  the  mastery  of 
stitches  is  best  accomplished  upon  small 
pieces  o!  material.  Long  seams  and 
heavy  garments  are  a  weariness  to  little 
hands  and  little  minds,  and  time  and  ma- 
terial may  be  saved  by  attempting  them 
only  when  they  can  be  mastered  without 
much  difficulty. 

In  schools  where  professional  instruc- 
tion can  be  given,  much  of  the  teaching 
can  be  collective;  and  dt ills  with  expla- 
nations on  the  blackboard  or  with  the 
demonstration  frame  will  be  of  the  great- 
est assistance.  In  public  schools,  or 
others  not  entirely  devoted  to  sewing, 
where  the  class  teacher  has  received  the 
necessary  training,  it  may  be  wise  that  she 
should  include  it  in  her  instruction ;  but  so 
few  have  as  yet  prepared  themselves  for 
this  that  it  may  be  necessary,  for  some 
years,  to  have  special  teachers  appointed. 
No  less  than  two  hours  a  week  should  be 
given,  if  real  progress  and  interest  are  to 
be  attained,  Uiough  the  length  of  each 
lesson  must  be  determined  by  the  age  of 
the  child.  Light,  air,  and  space  are 
three  important  requisites  for  a  sewing- 
school,  and  an  ideal  building  would  allow 
for  a  large  room  where  the  whole  school 
could  assemble  for  opening  exercises,  fes- 
tivals, etc.,  with  smaller  ones  where  gen- 
eral oral  teaching  as  well  as  individual 
oversight  could  ba  given  to  classes  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  children. 

A  Directress  or  Superintendent  should 
have  the  supervision  of  the  whole  school, 
with  others  to  assist  her  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  different  departments.  A 
Directress  of  Sewing,  spe^tng  with  the 
authority  of  skilled  knowledge,  will  add 
much  to  the  efficiency  and  uniformity  of 
teaching  in  the  school.  Her  decisions 
will  be  respected  by  all ;  and  by  object- 
lessons  to  the  school,  and  by  the  instruc- 


tion of  teachers  not  sufficiently  trained 
for  their  classes,  she  can  do  more  than 
any  one  else  in  furthering  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  work.  A  book  or  set 
of  finished  models,  to  be  referred  to  by 
teachers  and  scholars,  is  necessary  in  order 
that  the  standard  fixed  by  the  school 
should  be  appreciated.  Questions  and 
answers,  given  in  connection  with  the 
stitches,  are  very  valuable.  Promotion 
from  class  to  class  is  wise  for  the  younger 
children,  but  in  the  higher  grades  it  is 
better  that  girls  should  remain  as  long  as 
possible  with  their  teachers ;  and  where 
teachers  and  pupils  can  be  promoted  to- 
gether, class  pride  will  often  encourage 
the  less  earnest  scholars.  A  course  of 
sewing  which  meets  the  needs  of  many 
pupils  consists  of : 

Primary  Course, — Drills  for  instruction  in 
the  use  of  needles,  thread,  thimble,  etc.,  weav- 
ing (coarse),  running  and  stitching  on  bur- 
laps. 

Jnttrmediati  Course, — DriDs,  running  (or 
tracing)  and  stitching  on  unbleached  muslin. 

First  Advanced  Course, — Measuring,  cut- 
ting, running,  stitching,  overcasting  and  over- 
sewing seam  on  unbleached  muslin,  and  over- 
sewing on  striped  cambric,  folding  hems  and 
cutting  of  mitered  comers  on  paper,  hemming 
on  unbleached  muslin,  French  seam  on 
bleached  muslin,  including  backstitching. 
Small  bag. 

Second  Course, — Two  skirt  openings,  cut- 
ting of  garment  bias  on  paper,  bias  fell  on 
bleached  mu&lin,  cutting  of  true  bias  on  pa- 
per, gusset,  nif^htgown  opening,  gathering 
and  iMmds,  sewing  on  tapes  and  toops.  Small 
^irt. 

Third  Course, — Buttonhole,  loops,  eyelets, 
sewing  on  buttons,  fine  weaving,  stocking- 
darning,  hemmed,  oversewed,  ana  damed-in 
patch,  darning  on  cashmere.  Small  drawers, 
including  tucking  and  raffling. 

Four^  Course, — Hooks  and  eyes,  bone 
casing,  binding  seams,  binding  skirt,  button- 
hole on  cloth,  whipping  ruffle,  hemstitching, 
catchstitching  (seam  and  patchy  feather- 
stitching. 

Fi/ik  Course, — Househokl  emhroidery 
(marking  of  linen,  fancy  stitches,  etc). 

The  drafting  of  garmenu  may  be  taught 
in  connection  with  each  of  these  cootms  or 
in  a  supplementary  one. 

In  connection  with  the  courses  of  sew- 
ing, instruction  may  be  given  to  the  chil- 
dren about  the  materials  and  implements 
which  they  are  tising,  and  they  will  be 
much  interested  in  any  collections  of  raw 
materials,  textile  fabrics,  etc.,  which  may 
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down  with  laughter  and  applause,  accord- 
ing as  Uncle  Tom  is  or  is  not  sensitive 
about  his  baldness.  But  was  the  fault 
really  with  Susie,  or  with  Uncle  Tom? 
What  ought  Susie  to  have  said  ?  What 
would  an  older  person  have  said  in  the 
same  circumstances?  "  An  older  person 
would  never  have  been  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances"? Of  course  not.  That  is 
the  very  point  We  are  constantly  plac- 
ing children  in  situations  so  awkward  and 
embarrassing  that  they  could  not  possibly 
occur  to  an  older  person,  and  then  enter- 
taining ourselves  with  their  poor  little 
attempts  at  escape. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  grandma, 
Susie.'"  says  the  grandmother.  Susie 
promptly  answers,  "  I  think  you're  a 
funny  old  lady,"  and  straightway  Grand- 
ma is  rebuffed  and  hurt,  and  Mamma  dis- 
appointed and  grieved.  But  what  was 
to  be  expected?  If  Susie  had  been  a 
thorough  woman  of  the  world,  she  might 
have  said,  '*  I  think  you're  my  dear 
mamma's  dear  mamma."  But  what  child 
would  be  equal  to  constructing  a  reply 
like  that  ?  We  do  not  look  for  Madame 
de  Staels  in  our  nurseries. 

It  is  not  visitors  only  who  provoke  the 
children  to  these  unpleasant  and  pert  dis- 
plays of  candor.  Fathers  and  mothers, 
sisters  and  brothers,  do  not  realize  how 
much  of  their  daily  talk  is  of  this  jesting, 
teasing  sort.  "Poor  Susie,  don't  you 
wish  you  had  some  one  to  love  you?" 
says  mamma  to  the  household  pet  And 
Susie,  casting  an  anxious  glance  up,  and 
seeing  the  pride  and  affection  in  the  eyes 
looking  into  hers,  retorts  straightway, 
•'Nonsense!"  Then  forthwith  mamma 
must  explain  to  her  that "  nonsense  "  isn't 
a  nice  word  for  little  girls  to  use  to  their 
mothers. 

Children  are  at  a  double  disadvantage 
in  respect  to  repartee.  Not  only  do  they 
lack  the  wit,  but  the  words.  I  doubt 
whether  enough  allowance  is  ever  made 
in  dealing  with  young  children — or  in 
dealing  with  imperfectly  educated  older 
people,  for  that  matter — for  the  limita- 
tions of  their  vocabulary.  What  is  called 
impertinence  in  children  often  results 
from  mental,  not  moral,  delinquency.  ''  I 
wish  you  wouldn't  be  so  cross  to  me, 
mamma,"  wai*s  Susie,  and  is  told  that  it 
is  oaughty]to  call  mamma  "  cross."  What 
she  r^y  means  is,  '*  Do  you  not  think. 


mamma,  that  you  may  be  rebuking  me 
with  undue  severity  for  what  is  perhaps 
after  all  only  a  trifling,  because  unpre- 
meditated, offense  ?"  But  the  poor  little 
soul  doesn't  know  how  to  say  all  that  It 
often  happens,  I  am  sure,  that  children 
are  cut  short  in  explanation  or  expost  ila- 
tion  that  is  perfectly  justiflable  in  its 
spirit  simply  because  they  lack  the  words 
that  would  express  it  fittingly. 

And  for  that  play  of  wit  which  we  call 
banter  the  command  of  a  full  vocabulary 
is  indispensable.  Who  of  us  grown  folk 
cannot  call  to  mind  some  acquaintance  of 
quicker  faculties  and  cleverer  speech  than 
ours  with  whom  we  are  embarrassed  and 
ill  at  ease,  merely  because  he  delights  ia 
repartee  and  we  cannot  meet  him  on  equal 
terms  at  it  ?  The  feeling  that  we  have  in 
his  company — if  we  stop  to  analyze  it — 
is  that  same  miserable  self-conscioasoess 
that  our  poor,  puxzlcd  babies  suffer  every 
day,  almost  every  hour,  of  their  little  lives. 
We  ought  to  be  more  careful,  mdke  ten- 
der, with  them.  We  oi^ht  to  interpose  to 
save  them  from  their  embarrassment,  in- 
stead of  diverting  ourselves  with  the  sight 
of  it.  If  we  are  not  wise  and  tactful 
enough  for  that,  it  will  be  our  fault,  not 
theirs,  if  they  defend  themselves  with  the 
pert  candor  which  is  really  the  only 
weapon  at  their  coomuind. 
# 
A  New  Idea  in  Posters 

The  enterpii*e  of  "  LIJiikMi  poor  TActioo  Mo- 
rmle  **  in  porting  the  streets  of  Paris  with  repto- 
ductioDft  oC  PuYiA  de  ChaTmDiies*s  great  fieeoo 
*«  The  Childhood  of  St.  Geoeriere  **  ought  to  have 
a  deserved  recognition  everywhere.  What  a  de- 
lightful change  this  is  from  the  rtilgar  and  in- 
decent posters  which  are  becoming  OKwe  and  mors 
popular!  The  ** Union**  is  obliged  to  addrees its 
friends  in  order  to  reheve  Itself  U  a  great  defidt. 
It  has  been  doing  Its  work  at  a  loss,  yet  there  Is 
more  and  more  need  of  encotuageaMotbi  the  Ideas 
which  it  seeks  to  extend.  In  order  to  make  up  this 
defidt  the  **  Union  **  fomlshce  reproductions  of 
masterpiects  in  art  at  a  very  low  pike.  We  leain 
from  a  valued  correspondent  who  has  all  the 
issues  ol  the  ** Union**  that  these  repcodoctiona 
are  exquisite  and  unique  in  the  fiasnsss  and  hon- 
esty of  the  execution.  Most  of  the  artists  give 
thdr  work  without  charge  to  this  good  cause. 
Among  the  subjects  Issued  are  Rembrandt's 
**  Piece  of  a  Hundred  Florins,**  Mantcgna*s  **  Bo- 
real,** and  Diirer's  *•  Melancholy.*'  The  **  Union  ** 
has  now  published  lithographed  reproductions  of 
the  four  panels  by  M.  Puvis  de  Cluivaimee  In  the 
Paris  Pantheon* 
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which  envelops  us,  and  co-relate  it  with  all  that 
the  great  poets  and  philosophers,  such  as  Brown- 
ing, Arnold,  and  Martineau,  have  brought  out  of 
the  realm  of  consciousness.  What  the  religious 
teacher  of  to-day  needs,  almost  above  everything 
else,  ts  to  recognize  that*  **  the  natural  is  finally 
involved  in  or  continuous  with  the  supernatural 
revelation  ;*'  and,  thus  recognizing,  rejoice  to  see 
what  Professor  Fraser  truly  calls  **  the  superficial 
antithesis  of  nature  and  the  supernatural "  disap- 
pear from  the  realm  of  physical  thought  and  the 
phraMology  of  religious  t^tching. 

An  Important  Work' 

Professor  McCurdy  has  put  forth  the  conclud- 
ing volume  of  his  important  work,  **  History, 
Prophecy,  and  the  MonumenU."  Professor  Mc- 
Cuidy's  books  show  how  archaeological  research 
is  applied,  how  its  results  are  digested  and  assimi- 
lated. The  Outlook  has  already  given  a  critidsm 
and  appreciation  of  the  first  volume  of  this  book, 
which  appeared  in  1894.  In  the  preface  to  that 
vdnme  the  author  announced  that  the  work 
would  come  to  a  completion  with  another  vol- 
ome.  Now  he  frankly  confesses  that  he  could 
not  complete  the  work  in  two  volumes,  and  the 
reader  will  not  complain.  The  second  volume 
carries  on  the  history  of  Israel  and  the  Nations 
down  to  the  year  of  the  fall  of  Nineveh.  The 
author  is  open-minded  but  cautious.  Herr 
Edward  Glaser's  opinions  weigh  heavily  with  Dr. 
McCurdy  in  this  section  of  hb  work,  but  Glaser's 
position  is  still  as  largely  conjectural  as  that  of 
some  of  the  more  radical  critics  of  the  historical 
school.  As  to  the  narrative  in  general,  the  au- 
thor's manner  of  treatment  seems  to  be  just  and 
admirable.  '*  It  is  not  the  fortunes  of  nations 
and  races  in  themselves  that  engage  our  most 
earnest  attention ;  it  is  rather  the  progress  of  a 
national  idea  invested  with  perpetual  and  uni- 
versal significance.  .  .  .  Vitalized  by  the  world- 
moving  seers  of  the  chosen  nee,  they  [the  for- 
tunes of  Israel]  have,  with  an  energy  continually 
transmuted  and  yet  perpetually  accelerated,  given 
impulse  and  direction  to  the  forces  of  history  ** 
(Vol.  1 1.,  pp.  24,  25).  The  earlier  chapters  of  this 
volume  deal  with  the  elements  and  character  of 
Hebrew  society,  the  Hebrews  as  nomads  and  as 
semi-nomads,  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  the 
monarchy,  and  the  society,  morals,  and  religion 
of  the  fint  period  of  the  history  of  Israel.  The 
reader  who  looks  for  a  scientific  statement  of  the 
early  religious  notions  of  the  Hebrews  will  incline 
to  pronounce  this  part  of  the  book  weak.  Some 
reference  b  made  to  the  customs  of  divination, 
but  the  subject  has  not  been  worked  out  From 
the  author's  standpoint  thb  b  a  serious  default, 
and  needs  remedy  in  appendix  or  elsewhere.  One 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Druend  b  worthy  of 

tke  Fell  o<  Nineveh).  By  fames  P.  McCnrdy.  The 
M acmikMi  Conpaay,  New  Vork.    fX 


mention  in  any  treatment  of  the  hbtory  of  the 
religion  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Dr.  McCurdy  wisely  does  not  attempt  to  recon 
die  thechronology  of  the  Book  of  Kings  with  that 
of  the  Monuments.  Still  the  dbparity  looks 
methodical,  and  the  key  to  the  puzzle  may  soom 
day  be  discovered.  It  was  no  doubt  caused  by 
some  conventional  method  ol  recording  datea 
similar  to  the  Jewbh  conventiooal  genealogical 
tables.  The  territory  that  Dr.  McCurdy  set  forth 
to  cover  is  vast  in  extent.  He  cannot  justly  be 
blamed  for  some  omissions.  Hb  aim  appears  Co 
be  the  production  of  a  book  that  can  be  read. 
Thb  work,  even  when  extended  to  four  volumes, 
remains  practicable,  but  the  general  result  b  an 
outline  wanting  in  definiteness  and  in  color.  The 
specialist  will  blame  the  reserve  of  the  author,  the 
unlearned  will  call  hb  candor  unsoundness. 
Nevertheless  the  book  will  make  iu  way  with 
the  public,  as  it  has  with  but  critics,  as  a  cred- 
itable and  useful  work. 

Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  ttader  thb  head  and  oader 
that  of  Books  Received  inchide  all  reoelvvd  by  The 
Otttkwk  during  the  week  etMUttg  March  S.  Thb  weekly 
report  of  current  liteiataie  wtti  be  ■uppJsmsated  by 
f uUer  reviews  of  the  moce  Impoftaat  worksj 

PROBLEMS  OP  RKFOEM 

The  Committee  on  Muniapal  Admlnbtintion 
of  the  New  York  Reform  Club  has  publbbed  an 
admirable  BiHipgrapkf  tf  Mm$nHpai  AJfmirs. 
With  the  aid  M  thb  volume,  the  student  of  any 
municipal  question  may  learn  not  only  what 
books  deal  with  it,  but  also  what  articles  have 
appeared  upon  it  in  the  maga  fines  and  morrimpot^ 
tant  weekly  jonmab.  The  references  are  claasi> 
fied  by  authors  as  well  as  by  subjecu.  (52  Will- 
Um  Street,  New  York  City.) 

The  L  fu^r  FrMtm^  prepared,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  **  The  Committee  of  FUty,"  by  John  Korea 
and  Frederick  H.  Wines,  will  be  read  with  dbap- 
pointment  by  the  tempenusce  eleoMats  of  BMWt 
of  the  communities  whose  temperance  regnlatioos 
are  discussed.  The  Outlook  has  criticised  both 
the  theoiy  and  the  partial  non-enforcMMOt  of  the 
prohibition  law  in  Maine,  but  when  we  read  the 
statement  that  "the  impport  of  prohibHkm  at 
the  polb  and  in  party  platforms  can  be  explained 
only  on  the  ground  that  men  have  become  hypo- 
crites," we  are  dbpoeed  to  judge  thb  faiteeti^uor 
with  the  same  jadgment  widi  which  he  has  jadged 
the  supporters  of  prohlbitioo.  In  Maine,  as  la 
Kansas,  t-vo-thirda  of  the  dtisens  whose  testimoay 
on  any  other  question  would  be  considered  trust- 
worthy bdieve  in  prohibition,  and  a  oujority  of  the 
whole  voting  populatioo  would  vote  for  it  under 
a  secret  ballot.  An  investigatioo  from  which  the 
testimony  of  these  men  b  practically  excluded  oo 
the  ground  that  they  are  hypocrites  b  a  worse 
than  worthless  investigation.  Thb  criticism,  how> 
ever,  applies  only  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Korea :  but 
thb  work,  unfortunately,  filb  aeariy  two-thtide  of 
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internal  evidence  that  suggest  the  possibility  of 
an  ingenious  hoax ;  one  wonders  if  some  clever 
American  writer  has  not  taken  this  method  of  get- 
ting an  opportunity  to  talk  freely  about  Ametican 
life  under  the  guise  of  a  foreign  visitor.  However 
this  may  be,  at  least  the  author  has  a  closer 
knowledge  of  our  customs  and  wajrs  than  has 
ever  been  exhibited  by  any  casual  foreign  visitor. 
His  narrative  indicates  a  stay  of  but  a  few 
months,  and  alludes  to  a  very  brief  previous  visit 
in  the  time  of  President  Hayeses  Administration. 
Yet  every  page,  almost,  contains  incidental  allu- 
siohs  that  betray  extraordinary  familiarity  with 
the  talk  and  ^vents  of  our  generation.  The 
style,  too,  shows  no  sign  of  foreign  touch  nor  of 
translation,  and  the  bits  of  French  occasionally 
inserted  rather  aid  the  idea  of  native  authorship. 
The  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  observing 
and  acute.  It  is  all  but  impossible  in  such  a  book 
to  avoid  misleading  generalizations,  but  it  must 
be  said  that  the  author  openly  acknowledges  this 
and  cautions  his  reader.  He  is  sometimes  caustic, 
bat  usually  deservedly  so.  His  observatiops  on 
social  contrasts,  class  distinctions,  travel,  the  race 
problem,  improvidence,  the  tendency  to  **  hustle,'* 
the  life  in  summer  resorts,  and  many  similar  topics, 
am  suggestive,  and  contain  some  good  advice 
worth  following.  The  book  is  written  in  an  en> 
tertaining  way  and  is  sprightly  enough,  but  free 
from  the  stndning  alter  *'  raciness  '*  at  any  cost 
which  mars  to  many  books  of  the  kind.  The 
cover  has  a  poster-effect  design  which  does  not 
please  us.    (Charies  Scribnet's  Sons,  New  York.) 

NEW   EDITtONS 

The  Cambridge  Edition  of  the  CompitU  Poetical 
Worki  of  James  Russell  LcweU  \%  a  model  of  fine 
editing  and  artistic  book-making  at  a  price  which 
brings  the  result  within  the  reach  of  every  Amer- 
ican who  cares  for  some  of  the  best  poetry  yet 
written  on  this  continent.  The  edition  contains, 
in  the  order  established  by  Mr.  Lowell,  the  poenu 
which  he  selected  not  long  before  his  death  for 
the  Riverside  Edition,  and  which  may  be  regarded, 
therefore,  as  a  definitive  selection ;  and,  in  addi- 
tKNB,  the  small  group  contained  in  the  volume  of 
-  Last  Poems  "  collected  by  Mr.  Norton.  The 
poems  are  preceded  by  head-notes  in  which  the 
history  of  the  work  is  given,  with  occasional  bits 
of  criticism  from  the  poet  himself,  this  criticism 
beiBf  largely  famished  by  extmcts  from  the  Let- 
tan;  the  series  forming  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
oar  knowledge  of  Lowell's  work.  The  biogmphical 
sketch,  in  its  completeness,  iu  discrimination,  and 
its  restraint,  is  an  adosirable  example  of  the  rare 
jodgmentand  skill  of  Mr.  Horace  K.  Scudder,  one 
of  the  fommost  of  American  literary  scholais  and 
ooe  of  the  most  jodicioos  and  intelligent  of  Amc^ 
kaa  writers.  When  one  considers  that  the  entire 
poetkal  work  of  Lowell  is  pat  between  the  covers 
of  this  volume ;  that  it  is  very  comforUble  to  the 
hand ;  that  it  lies  open  m  a  very  inviting  fashion ; 
that  the  type  is  large  and  dear  and  the  paper 
opaqoe  ia  the  right  sense,  one  is  tempted  to  Cssteti 


his  attention  entirely  upon  the  mechanical  excel* 
lence  of  the  book.  The  pabHcatioo  of  such 
literature  in  such  a  form  at  such  a  price  b  a 
service  to  American  letters'.  (Houghton,  Mifllia 
&  Co ,  Boston.) 

A  reprint  of  Canon  RawKnson's  lianslalioo  of 
Herodotus  in  a  less  expensive  form  was  moch  to 
be  desired.  In  its  present  form  this  admirable 
translation  is  successfully  put  into  two  volumes 
without  Abridgment,  althoogh  in  the  tint  editioa 
it  appeared  in  four  volumes.  No  change  of  Im- 
portance has  been  made  in  the  text  except  that 
of  giving  the  names  of  the  gods  in  their  Greek  form 
and  discarding  the  so-called  Latin  eqoivalenta. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there  are  no 
Latin  equivalents,  the  difference  of  cooceptioo 
between  the  Greek  and  the  Ijitia  gods  betng 
fundamental.  The  notes,  however,  have  been 
abridged  and  the  appendices  omitted.  This  b 
distincdy  the  best  traifslation  of  Herodotus  ac- 
cessible to  the  English  reader.  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner*s  Sons,  New  York.) 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1550,  Thomas  Ar- 
dem,  of  Feversham,  was  murdered  at  the  Instlga* 
tion  of  his  wife  and  her  lover.  Ardera  was  at 
that  time  Mayor  of  Fevereham,  snd  hb  murder 
made  a  great  stir— «o  great  a  stir  that  HoUnshed 
devoted  five  pages  of  hb  **  Chronides  **  to  an 
account  of  it.  It  was,  of  course,  immedbtely 
seised  by  the  balladbts  and  pamphletaen  of  the 
time;  but  the  modem  Interest  in  it  has  bees 
awakened  by  the  fact  that  It  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  tragedy,  Ar4€n  of  fepertkam^  which  was 
registered  for  the  first  time  ia  1592,  and  which 
was  subsequently  reprinted  twice  in  qoarto  form. 
The  authonhip  of  the  play  b  unknown,  hnx  a 
good  many  students  and  scholare  have  ascribed 
it  to  Shakespeare,  and  thb  coonectioa  with  the 
greatest  of  dramatbts  has  Ud  to  its  being  trans- 
lated into  several  languages.  The  weight  of 
authority  b  against  the  hypothesb  that  Shake- 
speare was  the  author  of  the  play,  and  the  weight 
ol  the  facts  seems  almost  Irresistibly  againsi  It 
Mr.  Bullen  has  covered  all  the  questioos  con- 
nected with  **  Arden  of  Fevarsham  **  in  hb  ad- 
mirable iatrodoctioB.  The  merit  of  the  play, 
aside  from  the  questioa  of  its  authomhip,  jostifics 
iu  publication  in  the  Temple  Dramatbts,  whem 
it  appean  with  a  preface  and  notes  ainl  glosaary 
by  the  Rev.  Ronald  Bayne.  (The  MacmiUaa 
Company,  New  York.)  Under  the  same  imprint 
in  the  series  of  Temple  Classics  appean  Bacon's 
EtsaYf3%  and  the  fint  part  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory  Is 
Le  Morte  Oarikmr. 

RKLIGfOUS  AND  THtOljOGirAL 

The  conduding  volume  of  Dr.  Cuaniagham 
Geikie's  •*  Hourv  with  tKc  Bible,"  nametr,  (he 
fourth  volume  of  bb  .\Vip  Tetmmemt  Moun^  has 
now  appeared,  and  embraces  the  matter  from  St. 
Peter*s  Epbtlcs  to  Revelatit^i.  The  volaam  has 
an  the  merit  which  dbtini^uishes  Its  pmdecessom, 
and,  in  additioo,  has  the  spedal  valoe  of  photo- 
graphs taken  during  Dr.  Geikie*s  vbit  last  ^ear 
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ptixes  for  original  essays,  poems,  and  songs  in 
the  Irish  language  and  for  the  recitation  of  Gaelic 
pieces.  The  awards  will  be  made  by  a  committee 
of  distinguished  Irish  scholars  who  will  act  as 
adjudicators.  The  coming  festival  will  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  held  in  Ireland  for  neariy  nine 
hundred  years. 

— In  a  communication  to  "The  Academy" 
Professor  Skeat  thus  clears  up  the  mystery  re- 
garding the  nasae  of  King  Arthur*s  sword  :  **  £z- 
caUbur  was  the  name  of  Arthur's  sword ;  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  an  explanation  of  the 
name.  In  penuing  a  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury I  lately  came  across  the  expression  *  cultel- 
turn  ex  caitbiC  meaning '  a  steel  knife.'  It  occurs 
to  me  as  probable  that  the  name  Excalibur  was 
simply  suggested  by  this  mediaeval  phrase  *ex 
caJibt*  and  means  neither  more  nor  less  than 
*  made  of  steel."* 

— A  correspondent  at  Florence  of  the  "  Frank- 
furter Zeitung  "  says  that  it  has  now  been  decided 
to  publish  the  letters  of  Michael  Angelo,  more 
than  six  hundred  in  number,  in  the  "Archivio 
Bttonarotti,"  and  that  the  first  issue  is  to  appear 
soon.  Although  Symonds,  when  he  wrote  hb 
biography  of  this  artist,  had  access  to  the  care- 
fully guarded  treasure,  very  much  of  great  interest 
reniains  which  he  could  not  use.  These  letters 
art  pronounced  extremely  vivid  and  entertaining. 
In  one  of  them  is  inclosed  a  note  from  Clement 
VII.,  urging  Michael  Angelo  to  make  haste  with 
what  he  had  in  hand,  "  for  you  know  that  Popes 
do  not  live  long.**  The  unpublished  letters  will 
also  throw  new  light  on  the  bitter  controversy 
between  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo. 

—The  firit  number  of  the  **  Auburn  Seminary 
Review,*'  published  bi-monthly  by  the  students  of 
the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in  thb  State, 
presents  an  interesting  group  of  articles  along 
well-defined  editorial  lines.  There  is.  very  ap- 
propriately, an  editorial  statement  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Seminary  and  of  the  distinctive  aim  of  the 
Review.  This  is  followed  by  three  contributed 
articles,  one  on  **  Messianic  Prophecy,*'  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  J.  Bcecher,  and  one  on  **  The  Pastor's 
CouocU,"  by  President  Booth,  of  the  Seminary. 
Then  follow  the  synopses  of  three  lectures  and 
addresses,  a  department  devoted  to  missionary 
intelligence,  alumni  notes,  queries  and  comments, 
brief  commtnu  on  recent  books,  and  Seminary 
news.  The  editors  are  Mr.  Sherman  W.  Haven 
aad  Mr.  D.  Howard  Graver. 

—Mr.  F.  W.  Doubleday,  who  has  been  the  man- 
ager of  the  Subscription  and  Business  Depart- 
flscnt  of  **  Scribner's  Magaxine  **  ever  since  its 
origin,  has  resigned  hb  position  with  Messrs. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons  to  become  Vtce-Presi- 
dcat  of  the  S.  S.  McGlure  Gompany.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  Mr.  Doubleday  will  establish  a 
book-pobttshing  business  to  be  known  as  the 
Doobleday  and  McClure  Company,  yntil  the  time 
wImq  the  active  p-'bHshing  of  the  new  concern 


will  begin,  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Doubladay's  at- 
tention will  be  devoted  chully  to  the  interests  of 
*<McGlure's  Magaxine.*'  His  twenty  years'  ex- 
perience with  the  Scribners  ought  to  be  of  great 
value  in  his  new  position.  It  is  also  announced 
that  Mr.  A.  F.  Jaccad,  formerly  art-editor  of 
**  Scribner's  Magazxne,**  has  accepted  a  like  posi- 
tion on  ^  McClure's  Magaxine.** 

Books  Received 

For  wuk  etuiin£  March  j 

J.  H.  ABBOTT,  CLXVKLAND 

Abbott.  Joshua  H.  Comments  on  the  KcrelstkMi  of 
Jesus  Christ    75cts. 

AMEXICAN  TRACT  SOCIBTY,  NXW  VOBK 

Burrell.  Rev.  David.  D.D..  and  Rev.  Joseph  D.  BurreU. 
The  Early  Church:  Studies  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.    I1.2S. 

A.  S.  BABKIS  a  CO..  NXW  YOBK 

A  Popular  History  ot  the  United  States  of  America. 
By  the  Author  of  Barnes*  Brief  History  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  Schools. 

B.  p.  DUTTON  a  CO..  NEW  YOBK 

Hepwortli.  George  H.    Herald  Sermons.    (Second  Se- 
ries.)   $1. 
Jerome,  Irene  £.    Seven  Glad  Dars.    2Scts. 
Hepworth.  Geoige  H.    Hiram  GolTt  Religion.    25  ctk 

a.  p.  PBNNO  a  CO..  NEW  YOBK 

""Rita."    Kitty  the  Raff.    $iJS. 

HOUGHTON.  MIPPLIN  a  CO.,  BOSTON 

Lowell.  James  Russell  Complete  Poetical  Works. 
(Cambridge  Edition.)    $2. 

Wines,  Fredenc  H.,  and  John  Koreo.  The  Liquor  Prob- 
lem in  Its  LefisUttYe  Aspects.  An  laTcsllfatkM 
made  under  the  diiectkm  oTcharks  W.  Ettot.  Seth 
Low.  and  James  C.  Carter,  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifty  to  InTestifate  the  Liquor  Prob- 
lem.   tlJ5. 

Cuckaon,  Jpho.    Faith  aad  FcUowship.    11.25^ 

Merriam.  Georges.    The  Chief  End  of  Man.    >L«l 

JOHN  LANS.  NEW  YOBK 

Meynell,  Alice.    TheChiklrai.    >l  25. 

I.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 

Fawceti.  Edgar.   A  Romance  of  OU  New  York.   $1. 
OrTed,Bieta.    '*  Glamour.**    $IJ5. 

THE  MACUILLAN  CO.,  NEW  YOBK 

Richardson.  OUver  H.    The  Natioral  MoYenent  bi  the 

Reign  of  Henry  IIL    fl.Sa 
Church.  R.  W.    Occasional  Papers.    2  Vob.    $X 
Bjamson.  Bjtirastjerne.    MagnhUd  and  Dust.    $L2$. 
Malory ,^ir  Thomas.    Le  Mortc  Darthur.    Sticta. 
Bacon.  Prands.  Lord  Venilam.    Essayes  or  Counaels. 

CiviU  and  MoraU.    SOcts. 
Arden  of  Fevenham.    Edited  by  Rev.  Ronald  Bayne. 

45cts. 
Salmon.  Lucy  Maynard.    Domestic  Service. 

NEW  AMSTEBDAM   BOOK  CO.,  NBW  YOBK 

Arnold.  Sir  Edwin.    Death-and  Afterwards,   ttcts. 
De  Vahi^,  (George.    Opals  from  a   Meslcaa  Mine. 
$IJ5. 

JAMES  POTT  a  CO.,  NBW  YOBE 

Cieilde.  Cunningham,  D.D.    New  TeataBsent   Hoota. 

Vol  IV.  TTsa 

CHABLES  SCBIBNBB^S  SONS,  NBW  YOBK 

Williams.  S.  Welb,  LL.D.  A  History  of  Chfaa.  Coo- 
chiding  Chapter  by  Frederick  W.  WiUlanM.    i2L 

America  and  th«  Americans.  Prom  a  FVench  Point  of 
View.    tL25w 

Burses^  John  W.    The  Middle   Period.    (ISI7-U5ID 

Saint-Amand,  Imhert  de.  Louk  Napoleon  aad  Made- 
moiselle de  Mootijo.  Translated  by  EBrabtth  G 
Martin.    il.Sa 

Rawlin!Km.  Canon.  Herodotits.  Abridged  by  A.  J. 
Grant.    (Imported^    2  Vols.    »XSa 

FTaaer.  Alexander  C.    Philosophy  of   Thebm.    (In»- 

KiplSlgrRiidTanL    Soldiers  Thrse  aad  Military  Tales. 

W.  J.  SBUBY,  DAYTON,  O. 

Work.  RcY.  Edgar  W.,  D.D.    Oeai  Momeols  In  the 

Life  of  Paul    75  eta. 

TR17MAN  J.  SrSNCBB,  HABTTOBD 

Lesser,  llazimtts  A.    Echoes  of  Hakyoo  Days. 

THOMAS  WHITTAKKK.  NEW  YOBK 

Eaton,  Arthur  Wcntwocth.    The  Heart  of  the  Creeds. 
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Mtare  bj  thoM  who  have  rUen  into  the  realm  of 
the  spirit ;  bat  that  is  a  Ttry  different  thing  from 
saying  that  it  is  simply  '*  the  sloughing  off  of 
animal  ancestry."  The  one  does  away  with 
choice,  the  other  is  distinctly  and  solely  an  act  of 
choice.  Again,  he  says  that  "  the  Old  Testament 
is  reduced  to  a  mass  of  fables  and  forgeries." 
Once  more  we  differ.  If  there  is  any  man  in  the 
Congregational  pulpit  who  holds  to  any  such 
theories,  we  do  not  know  him.  What  is  called  the 
Higher  Criticism  is  already  accepted  in  various 
denominations  of  the  United  States,  but  not  more 
proportioiiately  among  Coogregationalists  than 
among  others,  and  those  who  hold  it  would  ear- 
nestly dissent  from  Dr.  Behrends's  definition  of 
it  The  article  from  which  we  have  quoted 
we  refer  to,  not  for  purposes  of  controversy, 
but  simply  to  declare  that  from  our  point  of 
view  and  with  our  means  of  observation  the 
tendencies  which  Dr.  Behrends  discovers  we  do 
not  find.  In  our  belief  the  doctrines  of  the  Trin- 
ity, the  Incarnation,  Inspiration,  of  the  saving 
work  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  ministry  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  of  sin  as  the  voluntary  act  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  responsible  being,  and  of  retribution  as  a 
universal  and  eternal  law,  were  never  more  firmly 
held  and  never  more  generally  preached  in  Con- 
gregational or  in  other  churches  than  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Tbe  Diacustion  on  the  Bible 
In  different  parts  of  the  country  the  discussion 
concerning  the  Bible  as  literature  is  continued 
with  more  or  less  intensity  of  feeling.  A  Baptist 
pastor  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  recently  preached  a 
stiong  sermon  approving  the  positions  of  the 
Higher  Clitics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  dty  has  taken 
strong  ground  on  the  other  side.  The  discusiion 
b  carried  on  not  only  in  the  pulpits,  but  through 
the  press.  Another  instance  is  in  Madison,  Wis., 
where  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
preached  on  **  The  Progressive  Revelations  of  the 
Blb!e.*'  In  the  course  of  his  sermon  he  said  that 
all  parts  of  the  Scriptures  are  not  of  equal  author- 
ity. When  he  had  finished,  another  Presbyterian 
minister  in  the  audience  arose  and  protested 
against  the  sermon,  and  asked  that  it  be  submitted 
to  the  Preab)tefy  lor  its  action.  If  the  consid- 
eiaiion  ol  this  subject  could  only  be  conducted 
intcafan  and  thoroughly  Christian  spirit,  it  could 
not  fail  to  result  in  great  good.  It  is,  however, 
one  of  the  mysteries  of  our  life  that  the  moment 
snch  subjects  are  considered,  many  who  most 
eanestly  profess  to  be  Christians  seem  to  lose 
an  the  temper  and  sweetness  of  Christ  We  hope 
the  discussion  will  go  on.  We  also  hope  that  it 
may  be  conducted  with  something  of  that  calm- 
ness and  forbearance  which  the  subject  is  en- 
titled to  receive. 

Prtabyterian  Foreicn  If  isaioos 
The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presby- 
teriaa  Chutch  is  making  special  efforts  to  meet 


the  great  emergency  which  it  ^es  because  of  its 
debt  It  has  asked  the  churches  to  devote  tbe 
prayer-meeting  of  the  second  week  in  April  to 
prayer  for  foreign  missions,  and  uiges  that  spe- 
cial offerings  be  taken  on  Easter  Sunday  to  pre- 
vent the  crippling  of  the  foreign  work .  It  declares 
that  unless  the  churches  give  more  liberally  than 
they  did  last  year  such  must  be  the  re»ult;  $IS6^ 
000  more  is  needed  for  the  next  two  months 
than  was  contributed  during  the  same  months 
of  last  year.  The  urgency  of  this  a|^al  Is  all 
the  greater  because  of  the  providential  opening 
for  foreign  missions  in  Korea.  Tbe  heaviest  loss 
in  the  income  of  the  Board  is  from  legacies,  al- 
though donations  from  the  churches  have  also 
materially  fallen  off.  The  saddest  part  of  facts 
like  these  is  the  suffering  and  retrenchment  ne- 
cessitated on  the  foreign  field.  None  of  the  mis- 
sionaries receive  large  salaries,  and  most  of  them 
hardly  more  than  a  comfortable  sulnistence, 
while  the  granu  for  wotk  are  scaled  down  as 
much  as  possible.  Retrenchment  there  means 
disaster.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hofSed  that  the  churches 
of  the  Presbyterian  order  will  make  a  liberal  re- 
sponse to  this  appeal  of  their  Foreign  Board. 

Another  Experiment  in  Applied  Christianity 
The  Rev.  Henry  Hopkins,  D.D.,  of  Kansas 
City,  has  for  several  yean  encouraged  the  stndy 
of  sodal  questions  in  his  church,  and  has  provided 
an  opportunity  for  their  discussion  at  the  weekly 
meetings  of  a  **  Commonwealth  Club."  This 
winter  the  work  has  betn  enlarged  by  a  series  of 
Sunday  evening  popular  talks,  most  of  them  given 
by  laymen,  in  connecrion  with  tbe  usual  foil 
religious  service.  The  subjects  are  more  than 
usually  pertinent  to  the  times,  ainl  the  speaken 
representative  of  all  classes.  They  are  as  follows : 
**  Some  Phases  of  the  Labor  Problem."  by  J.  V.C. 
Karnes,  a  lawyer,  **  The  Golden  Role  in  Modern 
Business,**  by  Frank  A.  Faxon,  a  merchant; 
*«  Labor  Unions,**  by  George  T.  Ucmaree,  a 
Socialist  leader;  *«  Trusts,**  by  judge  E.  U  Sca^ 
ritt,  of  the  Circuit  Court;  **  The  Boycott,**  by 
J.  McD.  Trimble,  a  corporation  lawyer;  **  Is  tbe 
Golden  Rule  Possible  in  Business  T  by  the  Rev. 
W*alcott  Calkins,  of  the  Clyde  Congrrgatiooal 
Church ;  «  Sunday  Labor,**  by  Dr.  Henry  Hop- 
kins; **  Divorce,**  by  Judge  John  W.  Henry,  ex- 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  **  The  Theater  as 
It  Is,**  by  James  A.  Heam,the  actor,  and  author 
of  «  Shore  Acres  **  (this  is  said  to  be  the  first 
time  an  actor  has  occupied  an  orthodox  pulpit  in 
a  regular  Sunday  service) :  **  Home  and  Marriage 
as  Affected  by  Modem  Industrial  Cooditioiis,'* 
by  Professor  F.  W.  Blackmar.  of  the  Kansas 
SUte  University ;  *«  Problem  of  the  Unemployed,** 
by  Professor  Charies  I^  Smith,  of  WUUam 
JcweU  College  and  Fdlow  of  Johns  Hopkins; 
**  Working  Girls,  and  How  to  Help  Them."  by 
Professor  Smith,  Mlas  M.  B.  Seats,  Secrttary  of 
the  V.  W.  C.  A.,  and  Mias  Edith  How«a,of  Bos- 
ton ;  *•  The   Inequalities  of  Oppottnnities,  Privi- 
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gregariomil  churches  of  Greater  BoetoD,  yet  it  is 
remdy  to  receive  into  fellowship  any  who  are  young 
in  spirit  even  though  not  in  years.  Starting  with 
a  charter  membenhip  of  sixty,  the  club  has  at  each 
regular  meeting  added  to  its  numbers,  and  greatly 
increased  in  the  interest  shown  by  its  members 
and  in  usefulness  as  an  organization.  It  is  be- 
Heved  that  there  is  a  large  place  to  be  filled  by 
such  a  club,  and  from  the  enthusiasm  displayed 
by  iu  present  membership  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  body  of  young  men  will  successfully  fulfill  its 
mission.  • 

The  Funeral  of  Mrs.  Beecher 

The  funeral  services  of  Mrs.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  whose  death  we  announced  Ust  week, 
were  hdd  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  March  U.  The  ceremony 
was  especially  noteworthy  because  of  the  very 
large  attendance*  not  only  of  members  of  the 
church  and  friends  of  the  family,  but  of  citisens 
of  Brooklyn,  who  wished  in  this  way  to  signify 
their  respect  and  admiration  for  the  memory  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  The  church  was  beauti- 
fally  and  lavishly  decorated  with  flowers;  the 
vacant  Beecher  pew,  on  which  the  old  name-plate 
•till  remains,  was  banked  with  masses  of  lilies, 
violets,  and  smilax.  A  guard  of  honor  from  the 
Thirteenth  Regiment  of  Brooklyn,  of  which  Mr. 


Beecher  was  formerly  chaplain,  assbted  in  di- 
recting the  throngs  of  friends  and  ddieiks  who 
passed  in  procession  before  the  coffin  during  the 
hours  between  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  religious 
services  began.  These  the  Rev.  Lyman  Al>bott, 
Mr.  Beecher's  successor,  conducted,  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  Howard  S.  Bliss  and  the  Rev.  Horace 
Porter.  The  interment  was  made  in  the  ^mily 
lot  at  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

Notes 

If  there  is  anywhere  a  better  paper  of  Its  kind  than 
""The  Polished  Arrow,''  pubUahed  by  the  Glwridce 
<N .  J.)  Church,  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  Frank  J.  Goodwin, 
wi  <k>  not  know  where  to  find  it.  Both  in  contents  and 
typography  it  is  admirable. 

The  Rev.  Henry  A.  Stimson,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 
Manhattan  Coi^regational  Church  In  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  Visitor  of  Andovcr  Theolofkal  Sca»- 
inary  in  succession  to  the  Rev.  Geocfe  Leon  Walker, 
D.D.  Dr.  Stimson  is  a  graduate  of  Andovcr  of  the  class 
of  1K9. 

A  correspondent,  noting  our  recent  paragimph  on  the 
Sunday  evening  work  of  the  Men's  Ckib  in  coenecttoe 
with  the  United  Church  of  New  Haven,  calk  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  first  chib  of  thU  kind  was  in  Appli- 
ton.  Wis.,  in  the  church  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  FavUle 
is  pastor.  This  cinh  was  deaaibed  in  our  cokuuM  a 
year  or  two  ago.  We  note  now,  however,  that  H  has 
celebrated  its  hfth  anniversary,  and  has  reached  the 
large  membership  of  67 JL  In  many  places  dnbs  of  this 
kind  seem  to  have  solved  the  problem  of  the  Sunday 
evening  service. 
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Geography  and  Infidelity 
7>  tJU  EdiUri  •(  The  Outio^k  : 

In  the  March  Magasine  Number  of  The  Outlook, 
the  letters  on  ** Infidelity  and  Geography**  re- 
minded me  of  a  friend  of  mine  who,  traveling  in 
the  mountains  of  Georgia  a  few  years  ago,  was 
present  at  a  discussion,  in  a  little  country  place, 
as  to  whether  the  earth  was  round  or  flat.  A 
Judge  of  the  District  was  appointed  to  weigh  the 
arguments  and  pronounce  the  verdict.  He  gave 
his  decision  that  the  evidence  proved  that  the 
earth  was  round.  A  few  days  after  he  called 
upon  my  friend  in  great  distress  and  tribulation 
of  spirit  He  said  he  would  never  give  such  a 
venfict  again.  He  had  done  a  wicked  thing  in  so 
determining  it.  Did  not  the  Bible  speak  of  the 
**  ccmiers  "  of  the  earth,  the  **  pillars  **  of  the  earth, 
the  •'foundations  **  of  the  earth  f  He  had  made 
op  his  mind  that  **  God  was  true  though  every 
man  might  be  a  liar.**  S.  £.  B. 

Storiea  from  the  Dictionary 

70  tk4  EdUtrt  «/  Tht  Outimk  : 

I  am  moved  to  write  you  concerning  an  article 
In  The  Outlook,  February  20,  entitled  •*  Stories 
from  the  Dictionary.**  The  statemenU  made  on 
peC«*  559  and  559  concerning  the  fallowing  words 


are  wrong,  and  the  following  dictionaries  treat 
them  as  follows : 

*"  H€mikenr  from  Angto-Saxon  k^ik^n,  an  adjective. 
See  Century,  Standard,  Webetcr.    (Never  was  **henth- 

"  P^mUsr  from  woXic,  which  =  **  rtata,** not  "city.** 
and  so  given  in  Century  and  Webster. 

**  r*Au  '*  is  not  from  teasel,  bat  vtct  persm.   Century, 
Standard,  and  Webster. 

'^Bnuqut,''  **oi  aaknown  (altimalc)  origbL"    Cee^ 
tury  and  Webster. 

^Har^ss^  is  related  to  the  verb  harry,  and  not  to 
harrow.    Centory,  Standard,  and  Webster. 

*'lf7W#w'*bwind«7tf  (andnofwind^MT").    Can 
tury.  Standard,  and  Webetar. 

**  Truth " and ** trm''  have  no coonccttoa  with  each 
other.    Centory,  Standard,  and  Webster. 

**  Vict*"  from  Latin  **  vHiom,**  but  nothing  to  do  wHh 
**vitis." 

**  Wuktr''  and  "mViw^"  aia  dhtingnishsd  la  Cen- 
tury. Standard,  and  Webster. 

**  Wta^  and  ""mmsur  dlstli«ulshrd  la  Century. 
Standard,  and  Webster. 

'*5nuy«v=rvithoatwaa,**do«btf«]atbest.  See  Cen- 
tury, Standard,  and  Webster. 

Perbaps  1  overestimate  the  importance  of  all 
this,  but  I  am  accustomed  to  put  a  good  deal  of  re- 
liance on  what  1  read  in  The  Outlook,  and  beheve 
that  you  mean  to  be  in  philology,  as  weU  as  & 
theology.  "  up  to  the  times.**  G.  P.  B. 

[Our  correspondent's  criticisms  are  {uat.  We 
may  add,  however,  that,  although  the  heathfo 
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Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Cor rbspon dents.—////  seldom  p^ssibU 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  tht  next  issue  ajter  tts  receipt. 
Those  who  find  expected  answers  iate  in  coming  wtll^ 
we  hoPe^  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising  from  the 
constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  timited 
speue. 

In  regard  to  tbc  baptism  in  Acts  ii.,  y^y  and  viii.,  12,  I 
have  recently  had  the  statement  from  a  minister  that 
baptism  with  water  was  not  meant,  but  a  spiritual  bap- 
tism into  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ.  He  further 
stated,  to  sustain  his  view,  that  the  rite  of  baptism  (with 
water)  was  not  generally  observed  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians, but  was  revived  as  a  mode  of  receiving  converts  by 
the  Roman  Church  about  the  third  century.  While  not 
holding  the  idea  that  there  is  any  regeneration  in  the 
sacrament,  nor  the  idea,  which  this  minister  seemed  to 
hold,  that  if  baptism  with  water  is  here  meant  it  makes 
Peter  affirm  that  the  water  is  an  essential  to  salvation,  I 
would  yet  ttke  a  little  light  on  the  subject.  It  aeems  to 
me  that  baptism  with  water  is  the  obvious  meaning,  and 
that  it  is  a  perfectly  proper  use  of  language  not  likely  to 
be  misundeiUood  when  the  Apostle  uses  the  symbol  for 
tike  spiritual  experience  symbolixed ;  but  if  we  take  this 
view,  what  becomes  of  the  historical  part  of  the  state- 
nfent  ?  Can  it  be  verified  ?  Will  you  please  give  the 
custom  of  the  early  Church,  with  references  ? 

F.  T.  C. 

The  ••  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  a 
•econdcentury  document  (published  by  Scrib- 
neit.  New  York),  shows,  in  confonnity  with  such 
passages  as  Acts  viii.,  36 ;  x.,  47,  that  water  bap- 
tism was  the  regular  practice  of  the  early  Church. 
It  can  hardly  be  held  that  the  Apostle,  in  urging 
to  baptism,  used  the  term  symbolically,  or  other- 
wise than  litetally.  It  is  equally  arbitrary  to  re- 
gard him  as  imputing  a  magical  effect  to  baptism 
**  for  the  remission  of  sins.'*  The  proper  view  to 
take  of  this  phraseology  is  that,  for  the  Christian 
effort  to  put  away  one*s  sins,  the  confession  of 
Christian  faith  by  baptism  into  fellowship  with 
Christ  is  most  helpful,  through  its  effect  in  con- 
firming the  Christian  purpose  and  allying  the 
baptixed  with  Christian  helpers.  Ob«erve  that 
the  **  remission  of  sins  "  literally  means  the  pat- 
ting away  of  sins. 

I.  Several  people  are  interested  In  the  answer  to  this 
questioa :  What  is  the  Scriptural  foundation  for  Mil- 
ton's **  Battle  in  Heaven "?  2.  1  am  trying  to  make  a 
literary  study  of  the  Bible  interesting  to  my  family,  but 
I  find  so  many  things  which  I  do  not  care  to  read  to  boys 
of  fourteen  and  sixteen  that  1  am  pu22ledto  know  what 
I  can  oodt  without  seriously  interfering  with  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  record.  You  may  say  that  our  daily  papers  « 
inform  our  youth  so  thoroughly  upon  all  these  subjects 
that  a  mother  need  not  fear  to  soil  the  minds  of  her 
chikbca  with  anything  which  she  can  find  in  the  Bible. 
And  yet  I  doubt  if  even  the  ^  Police  Gaxette  "  could 
suggest  anything  more  horrible  than  Lot's  proposal  with 
regard  to  his  danghtcri.  And  how  can  you  reconcile  such 
depravity  with  the  Idea  of  his  being  saved  from  the 
destrwction  which  was  visited  upon  all  the  other  inhab- 
itants }  I  revohed  many  years  ago  from  the  teaching 
which  made  a  fetich  of  tlte  Bible,  and  went  to  the  ex- 
treme that  even  Its  litcfarv  beauties  were  lost  sight  of. 
Lately,  for  my  own  sake  and  that  of  my  children,  I  have 
been  trying  to  bring  myself  back  to  a  more  reasonable 
•laadpoinL  But  these  old  4tumb]ing-block«  appear 
oace  more.    Will  yon  help  me  to  put  them  aside  ? 

r. 

I'  Revelalioo  xii^  7-10;  compare  2  Peter  ii ,  4. 
2.    **  The  Scriptures,   Hebrew    and    Christian  *' 


(Putnams,  New  York)  can  be  strongly  recom- 
mended for  your  purpose.  As  to  the  story  oC 
Lot  at  Sodom,  it  is  undoubtedly  legendary.  See 
Dr.  White's  *<  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology,** 
Volume  II.,  Chapter  XVIII. 

I  desire  to  ask  the  folk>wing  questions:  (1)  What 
grounds  of  justification  had  Paul  for  making** seed 
((nrcpfia)  as  used  in  the  Abrahamic  pcomlse  refer  to 
Christ  (GaL  Ui..  IQ  ^  (2)  Are  Bible  itodenU  inttified 
in  saying  that  Paul  was  ever  mistaken  In  his-  facts  or 
conclusions ;  if  so,  in  what  respect  andla  what  passage  / 

TaaF. 

I .  The  original  reference  of  the  word  was  to 
Abraham's  descendants  collectively.  Paul  is 
justified  in  applying  it  to  Christ  as  Abraham's 
most  illustrious  descendant.  It  was  true  of 
him,  if  of  any  or  all  of  them.  2.  Galatians  Si , 
16,  presents  a  case  In  which  Paul  was  at  fault. 
<' Seed,*' as  a  collective  term  for  posterity,  does 
not  admit  the  straioed  use  Paul  makes  of  it  in 
his  argument,  where  he  contrasts  the  singular  and 
the  plural.  St  Jerome  observed  that  it  was  a 
poor  atgument,  but  "good  enough  for  the  fooliah 
Galatians."  For  another  case  see  the  argumeot 
in  1  Timothy  ii.,  12-14.  But  such  cases  are  veiy 
rare. 

Do  you  think  a  man  can  come  to  God  in  any  other 
way  than  through  Jesus  Christ?  Cf.  Isa.  hr.,7,**l^ 
the  wicked  forsake  his  way.  and  the  nnriglrteoes  man 
his  thoughts,  and  IK  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he 
will  have  mercy  upon  him.*'  This  would  imply  the  or 
cessity  of  repentance  and  faith  toward  God.  Is  faith 
in  Christ  absolut^y  netessmry  to  rscoadliatioa  with 
God?  A.R. 

Whether  before  or  since  the  Christiaa  eta,  and 
whether  in  Christian  or  non-Christian  lands,  the 
essential  condition  of  reconciliation  to  God  Is 
loyal  faith  in  the  Best  that  is  made  known  to  con- 
science. Wherever  the  Gospel  is  preached,  this 
Be*t  b  Chiist.  Wherever  the  Gospel  is  unknown, 
loyalty  to  the  highest  koown  ideals  of  goodness 
is  essentially  the  same  thing  as  the  Christian*» 
faith  in  Christ  This  disposition  of  conscience,  in 
whatever  degree  of  enlightenment,  b  the  only  dis- 
position which  b  reconciled  to  God. 

1.  In  what  can  I  find,  la  most  concise  fonn.  a  hblory 
of  the  cause  or  causes  which  led  to  the  diVtsioa  of  the 
Church  Into  Eastern  and  Western,  and  a  dear  stateaKSC 
of  Present  diflefeoce  between  them  ?  2.  Is  there  any 
authentic  hbtory  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A  > 

N.  R  G. 
1.  See  the  "Encyclopaedia  Biltannka,**  Vol. 
X  I.,  arride  »  Greek  Church.**  2.  **  The  RUe  and 
Growth  ef  the  Associations  **  (pamphlet,  5  cenu) 
b  a  condensed  account  the  best  published.  '*  The 
Ilistoty  of  the  V.  M.  C.  A^**  by  L.  L.  Doggett, 
Ph.D.,  b  more  exhaustive,  but  covers  only  a 
peiiod  of  the  hbtory.  Two  volumes  are  lo  be 
added  to  the  one  cow  published  at  $1.  Address 
the  International  Committee  of  V.  M.  C.  A^  40 
Kast  Twenty-third  Street,  New  Vcnk. 

**  Is  there  a  school  that  teaches  theology  by 
correspondence,  and  give*  a  diploma  ?"  We  an* 
swered,  February  27,  •«Nooe  whose  diploma  b 
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Porter's  point.  He  meant  that  as  much  mind  is 
foond  in  Boston  as  in  an  average  State.  We 
thank  General  Porter." 

— It  has  been  definitely  announced  that  a 
monument  will  be  erected  over  the  bodj  of 
Frand«  Scott  Key,  the  author  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.**  The  Committee  on  Design 
has  accepted  the  design  of  Mr.  Alexander  Doyle, 
of  New  York,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
monument  is  to  be  completed  in  time  for  unveil- 
ing on  June  14,  1898.  It  was  further  announced 
that  the  site  selected  is  an  elevated  spot  facing 
the  main  entrance  to  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery, 
Frederick,  Md.  The  bodies  of  Key  and  his  wife 
will  rest  beneath  the  shaft. 

— This  is  what  Olive  Schreiner  thinks  of  Cecil 
Rhodes :  '*  He  is  Napoleon  over  again,  but  Na- 
poleon in  a  financial,  industrial,  and  political 
world.  He  has  all  Napoleon's  greatness,  not  a 
little  of  Napoleon's  pettiness,  and  he  will  fall  some 
day,  overwhelmed,  as  was  Napoleon,  by  the  cor- 
ruption of  his  own  tools.  What  Napoleon  did 
with  steel,  Cedl  does  with  gold.  Around  him 
there  is  a  court  of  creatures  who  live  only  to 
minister  to  his  will,  but  who  would  turn  and  rend 
him  to-morrow  if  he  were  tripped  up  by  fate.  As 
Napoleon  thought  Providence  was  always  on  the 
safe  side  of  the  heavy  battalions,  so  Cecil  is  con- 
vinced there  is  no  God  so  omnipotent  as  that  of 
the  full  purse." 

—Mr.  I.  N.  Ford  tells  the  readei^  of  the  New 
York  '*  Tribune  "  that  the  Nansen  revelation  of 
idealism  and  heroism 

offera  a  contrast  to  the  feverish  hero-worship  which 
Dr.  Jsmeson  and  the  millionaire  raiders  of  South  Africa 
latpired  for  a  while,  and  of  which  some  tymptoms  still 
temsia  m  disordered  minds.  Mr.  Cedl  Rhodes  has 
complained  of  the  ** unctuous  rectitude"  which  has 
chUled  English  appreciation  of  the  services  of  large- 
Binded,  heroic  men  In  the  Colonies  engaced  In  a  mag- 
nlfioeot  work  of  Imperial  expansion  and  destiny.  Cer- 
tainly he  has  not  been  honored  with  pabUc  admiration 
and  sympathy  since  his  return  to  England.  Dr.  Jameson 
and  his  feUow-prisoners  of  Holloway  have  dropped  out 
of  light,  and  are  remembered,  not  as  the  heroes  of  whom 
the  Poet  Laureate  Impulsively  sang,  but  as  marplots 
la  the  terrioe  of  millionaire  conspirators,  who  lacked 
both  the  courage  and  sldll  required  for  leading  a  mo- 
mentous  revokitioo  In  South  Africa.  It  Is  not  a  time 
when  mock  heroics  over  discredited  raiders  and  fiU- 
bosters  can  be  tolerated  under  the  guise  of  imperial 
patriotism  and  gk>ry.  Yet  the  time  has  not  yet  passed 
when  OMD  like  Dr.  Nansen,  who  have  taken  their  lives 
in  their  hands  from  the  highest  of  motives,  and  made 
tremendous  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  the  expansion  of 
the  empire  of  human  knowledge,  can  return  to  England 
wttboot  being  uowned  as  victorious  vildngs,  heroes  of 
sdveatme.  noblest  among  men  of  action. 

—The  Philadelphia  **  Record  **  says :  »  Sixty- 
five  years  ago  Mr.  Hiram  Lukens  entered  the 
'  IntelUgeacer  *  ofilce,  at  Doylestown,  to  learn 
pHatIng,  and  he  is  there  yet,  setting  type  as  fast 
as  anybody  around  the  place.  Ills  record  of 
cootianotts  service  with  one  establishment  is 
ptobably  noeqaaled  in  the  business.  Several 
tees  the  management  has  changed,  but  he  has 
Btter  left  his  case.    Three  sets  of  floor-boards 


have  worn  away  under  hb  feet  in  that  long  time, 
and  130  pairs  of  thick-soled  boota  have  been  put 
on  the  retired  list.  For  over  19,500  working  days 
his  eyes  have  been  trained  on  the  type,  but  still 
his  vision  is  unimpaired,  and  he  handlee  the 
smallest  size  with  ease.  It  is  quite  fair  to  esti- 
mate that  he  has  set  and  distributed  an  average 
of  8,000  ems  of  type  a  day,  or  a  total  in  sixty-five 
vean  of  156,000,000  ems.  This  is  equal  to 
28388  columns  of  common  type.** 

— Sir  Alfred  Milner,  who  has  just  l>een  made 
High  Commissioner  of  South  Africa,  succeeding 
Lord  Roemead,  is  only  forty-three  years  old,  but 
his  career  has  been  a  varied  one.  His  first  dis- 
tinction was  at  Oxford,  where  he  won  several 
scholarships.  Instead  of  going  into  law  when 
called  to  the  bar,  he  preferred  to  enter  journalism, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gaiette  ** 
staff  under  both  Messrs.  Moriey  and  Stead.  Sir 
Alfred  then  determined  to  try  politics,  but  was 
unsuccessful  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  Parba- 
meat.  He  then  became  the  private  secretary  of 
Mr.  Goschen,  who  was  then  Chancellor  oC  the 
Exchequer.  In  1889  Sir  Alfred  entered  the 
Egyptian  service,  and,  as  he  had  previously  been 
behind  the  scenes  while  the  operation  of  convert- 
ing the  English  debt  went  on,  he  was  well  at>le  to 
fulfill  his  part  as  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Fmance.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  wrote  a 
book  entitled  "England  in  Egypt,**  which  has 
become  a  recognised  authority.  In  1892  he  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue,  succeeding  Sir  Algernon  West.  Here 
he  took  part  In  a  notable  financial  operation, 
namely.  Sir  William  Harcourt*s  reofganijalion 
of  the  death  duties.  Sir  Alfred  combines  in  no 
ordinary  degree  tact,  firmness,  and  discretion. 

Bits  of  Fun 

An  Attempt — "How  would  you  define 'en- 
nui '  ?**  "  It's  when  you*re  tired  of  doing  nothing 
and  too  lazy  to  do  something.**— /W^. 

Mr.  Suriey  (savagely) — That  confounded  baby 
is  always  crying.  What's  wrong  with  him  ?  Mrs. 
Suriey  (sweetly)— He's  got  your  temper,  love. — 

The  acme  of  politeness  was  reached  by  a  min- 
ing superintendent  who  posted  a  placard  reacfing : 
**  Please  do  not  tumble  down  the  shaft.**— «!/>/. 
houmt  IVteklf  ThiuM. 

**  They  are  making  a  great  fuss  in  the  papers 
about  horseless  carriages,**  said  one  Brooklyn 
papa  to  another,  who  met  while  wheeling  their 
babies.  "  Just  as  if  they  were  something  new  !** 
chuckled  the  other,  as  the  two  men  separated.— 
Harptf^s  Batmr. 

"  Miss  Deal  was  awfully  cut  up  about  that  last 
prot^  of  hers.**  "  How  so  r  •*  Why.  he  was 
sent  to  her  with  every  assurance  that  he  was  the 
very  wickedest  l>oy  in  town.  He  tamed  out  to  be  a 
perfect  fraud."    «*  In  what  way  r    -  He  a 
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dude  that,  as  compared  with  Earope,  critical 
Bible  study  in  America  is  still  somewhere  in  the 
early  *' seventies,"  which,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, is  the  seventeenth  century.  Some  of  the 
orthodox,  including  prominent  religious  papers 
which  usually  keep  cool,  have  quite  lost  their 
heads.  They  have  not  troubled  to  read  verbatim 
reports,  bu:  have  rushed  to  conclusions  on  scrappy 


summaries,  not  always  correct,  as  when  Dr. 
Abbott  was  represented  as  saying  the  Book  oi 
Jonah  b  the  '•Pickwick  Papers'*  of  the  Bible. 
.  .  .  We  hope  no  bear  will  seize  on  Dr.  Abbott 
in  Broadway,  or  that  he  will  not  wake,  up  some 
fine  morning  to  find  Plymouth  Church,  where  he 
has  allowed  the  Bible  to  tell  its  own  story,  has 
gone  the  way  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abirmm. 
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The  Postman 

(A  Game  for  the  Kindergarten) 

By  Emilie  Ponbsoo 

The  postman  trudges  through  the  street 

In  every  sort  of  weather. 
And  letters  from  our  absent  friends 
Are  in  his  bag  of  leather. 

Perhaps  for  you,  perhaps  for  me, 

A  letter  he  is  bringing ; 
And  whose  it  is  we  soon  shall  see. 

For  there's  the  door-bell  ringing. 

The  postman  scarcely  waits  for  thanks. 

But  on  his  way  goes  speeding. 
While  all  the  letters  he  has  brought 

With  joy  we  now  are  reading. 

-SelicUd, 

Nature's  Fairy  Story 
By  Helen  M.  Richardson 

Once  upon  a  time  three  little  fairies  lived  in  a 
dark,  lonesome  place  under  the  ground,  and  be- 
cause it  was  so  dark  and  lonesome  they  grew  very 
discontented.  They  remembered  a  lime  when 
they  had  enjoyed  far  different  surroundings; 
when  they  had  danced  at  will  upon  a  bright  green 
carpet,  amid  the  singing  of  birds  and  the  bab- 
bling of  brooks,  In  a  land  of  sunshine  and  beauty. 

Strange  to  say,  this  was  all  they  could  remem- 
ber, however,  of  thdr  former  life,  excepting  that 
they  had  fallen  asleep  one  day.  and  when  they 
awoke  they  were  in  total  darkness.  How  long 
they  had  been  thus  shut  away  from  all  light  and 
beauty  they  were  unable  to  teU;  having  no 
means  of  reckoning  time,  which  seemed  to  them 
Hke  one  long,  unending  night.  As  time  passed 
on,  however,  they  heard  strange  sounds,  which 
told  that  a  great  change  was  taking  place  near  by. 
They  wondered  what  it  could  be. 

One  said, «« It  is  the  trees  talking  to  the  brooks  ;** 
•nd  her  heart  began  to  beat  joyfully,  until  she 
Tctnembered  that  she  was  a  prisoner. 

-  Harii !"  said  another.  ••  I'm  surt  I  hear  a 
bird  singing.  Ob,  there  must  be  some  way  out  of 
this  daric  pUce,  tf  we  could  only  find  it  1" 

They  Immediately  resolved  to  make  a  brave 
tffort  to  release  ihemselvts. 


This  led  them  to  sigh  for  the  pretty  frocks  they 
had  worn  when  they  were  light-hearted  fairies 
dancing  on  the  green. 

^  I'D  tell  >ou  what  we  can  do,"  said  the  little 
fairy  who  had  been  thinking  instead  of  talking. 
**  We  can  wish,  and  perhaps  our  Queen  will  grant 
it.** 

••Yea,  yes,"  said  the  other  two,  delightedly. 
"  I^t's  wish  for  them." 

The  first  wished  for  a  blue  dress;  knowing 
well  that  it  was  the  color  beet  suited  to  her  frag- 
ile beauty. 

The  second,  being  somewhat  more  aspiring, 
wished  for  a  white  frock  and  yellow  bonnet. 

While  the  third,  in  her  foolish  Mai  to  cmtshine 
her  sisters,  thought  blight  yellow  satin  none  too 
fine. 

One  day  they  began  to  stretch  their  arms,  and 
to  feel  upward,  if  perchance  they  might  find  some 
loophole  for  escape,  when  a  strange  thing  hap- 
pened. 

The  one  whom  I  shall  call  the  blue  fairy  ftlt 
the  roof  above  her  head  yield  a  httle  as  she 
reached  upward.  An  irresistible  impulse  impelled 
her  to  push  on  ;  and  she  became  so  excited  at 
the  success  of  her  efforts  that  she  fotfoc  all 
about  the  other  two ;  and  soon,  to  her  deUght, 
found  herself  in  Fairyland  again,  and  saw  Hover 
fairies  innumerable  waiting  to  welcone  her. 
From  every  hillside  and  valley  they  nodded  a 
joyous  greeting.  Shefave  a  soft  sigh  oi  happi- 
ness. The  wind  caught  her  breath,  and  waited 
it  afar  over  hill  and  dale;  and  oMrtals  w«re 
happy,  for  they  knew  tie  violets  had  come. 

Meanwhile  the  other  two  patiently  waited  and 
listened.  And  one  day,  when  their  prison-house 
began  to  feel  warm  and  uncomfortable,  their  keen 
eais  heard  a  voice  above  their  heads  crying, 
**  Come,  Buttercup  and  Daisy,  where  are  you  ?** 

They  pushed  bravely  upward,  just  as  they  had 
seen  \lolet  do. 

Their  bright  array  made  a  brave  showing  be- 
side the  modest  apparel  of  their  timSd  staters  w 
blue.  But  when  they  all  joined  hands  In  a  merry 
dance  upon  the  greensward,  the  colors  of  their 
pretty  dresses  blended  so  harmontously  that  not 
an  envious  thought  disturbed  their  happinees 
Each  felt  that  she  could  not  have  made  a  wiser 
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The  Women  Graduates 
The  women  graduates  of  Cornell  University 
recently  had  their  annual  dinner  in  New  York 
City.     Among  the  speakers  was  the  President  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas,  the 
first  woman  trustee  of  Cornell  University.    Miss 
Thomas  was  very  earnest  m  all  that  she  had  to 
say.     A  woman  with  her  experience  and  insight 
is  an  authority  whom  the  public  is  bound  to 
accept  on  the  subject  of  woman's  education,  and 
the  opportunities  for  livelihood  afforded  woman 
college  graduates.    Miss  Thomas,  in  the  course 
of  her  address,  said  that  in  former  years  she  had 
been  disappointed  because  women  did  not  hasten 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered 
for  education  in  the  colleges,  but  that  now  she 
saw  cleariy  that  women  must  not  only  have  an 
opportunity  for  education,  but  after  they  have 
their  education  they  must  have  the  opportunity 
to  earn  an  income  that  bears  some  relation  to  the 
time  and  money  expended  in  securing  it;  she 
believed  that  the  college  women  of  the  country, 
in  establishing  scholarships,  graduate  fellowships 
— traveling  and  resident — and  in  aiding  girls  to 
secure    a    college  education,  were  doing  good 
work,  but   in  order  to  crowd  the  colleges  with 
women  students  something  else  was  necessary — 
free  competition  tor  all  educational  positions  of 
whatever   kind,  whether  in  the  secondary  schools 
or  in  the  co-educational  college,  on  school  com- 
mittees or  on  college  boards  of  trustees.    She 
believed  that  Germany  owed  her  scholarly  repu- 
tation  and    attainments    to    her   cordial    spirit 
toward  the  college  graduate;  it  offered  honor, 
fame,  the  friendship  of  other  scholars,  and  the 
university  chair  as  its  rewards,  and  promotion 
all  along  the  line  for  scholariy  attainment.    This 
is  what  women  must  have  before  they  will  de- 
vote time  and  money  and  youth  to  obtaining  the 
equipment  for  a  scholar's  life.     If  the  reward  for 
three  years'  work  for  a  Ph.D.  degree  is  a  minor 
profeasorship  in  a  small  college  for  women,  under 
an  ottscholarly  chief,  or  a  high-school  position,  or 
a  minor  post  in  some  small  co-educational  uni- 
versity, women  cannot  be  expected  to  struggle 
for  a  coOege  education .    Thei r  opportunities  m ust 
be  equal  to  those  of  men  graduates. 

If  the  end  of  college  work  for  women  is  to  be 
sble  to  earn  a  livelihood  with  that  college  educa- 
tion and  equipment,  then  it  is  true  that  ihe  field 
offered  is  not  a  fair  and  open  one.  College  edu- 
<^*tion  is  desirable  for  every  woman,  and  no  one 
^*oukl  hold  this  truer  than  the  President  of  Bryn 
Mawr;  but  she  states  a  fact  which  college-edu- 
^^M  women  recognise,  that  the  rewards  offered 
In  tUs  country  to  a  scholarly  woman  are  too  few. 
The  coD«g«  woman  often  finds  herself  in  a  sub- 
'^'^^BAte  position  to  a  woman  who  has  not  had 
^  oppofftuaity  for  education,  who  is  her  inferior 


in  equipment,  and  whose  salary  will  perhaps  al- 
ways outrank  her  own,  simply  because  the  stand- 
ards of  education  in  this  country  for  women  in 
public  life  are  not  what  they  should  be.  Take 
the  matter  of  kindergarten  training.  Every  one 
who  has  studied  the  kindergarten  philosophy 
knows  that  the  cause  suffers  because  of  the 
comparatively  few  kindergartners  who  have  had 
a  good  solid  education  as  a  foundation  for  their 
special  training.  A  giri  who  has  had  but  a  high- 
school  education,  who  has  not  ranked  high  even 
in  this  elementary  standard,  will  take  a  two  years' 
course  in  a  kindergarten  traiidng-echool  and  se- 
cure a  position  at  a  higher  salary  for  three  hours* 
service  a  day  than  the  college-trained  woman  can 
earn  after  four  years  of  college  life  when  she  enters 
into  competition  in  the  professional  field.  Who 
would  deny  that  the  perfect  kindetgartner  is  the 
one  who  has  attaineid  the  highest  scholarship 
plus  natural  gifts  ?  Can  any  one  expect  that  a 
giri  will  take  four  yeam  of  college  training,  and 
then  give  two,  three,  or  four  years  after  that  to 
special  training  in  the  kindergarten,  and  teach  for 
$750  a  year?  Yet  that  salary  is  paid  to  high- 
school  graduates,  girls  who  graduate  at  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  and  who  have  taken,  often,  but  one 
year's  special  training.  A  thousand  dollars  a 
year  is  a  large  salary  for  a  teacher  in  this  country. 
There  are  private  schools,  in  which  the  highest 
prices  are  paid  by  patrons,  where  the  teachers  are 
paid  but  111  0  and  $1 2  a  week ;  and  college  graduates 
are  received  at  that  salary.  Certainly  the  retnin 
in  money  to  the  college  graduate  most  be  laifsr 
than  it  is  at  present  before  women  who  most  lie 
self-supporting  can  afford  to  spend  the  time  and 
the  money  necessary  for  college  equipsaent 
What  we  need  is  rational  standards,  standards  as 
to  the  equipment  of  our  teachers,  and  standards 
of  the  money  value  for  services  rendered.  Just 
such  courageous  statements  as  those  of  liiee 
Thomas  will  clear  the  air,  will  set  people  think- 
ing, wiU  regulate  the  salaries  paid,  will  bring  an 
honest  return  to  the  educated  woman  for  the 
time,  the  strength,  and  the  )ooth  she  has  given 
to  equip  herself  for  life's  battle.  The  nee  of  the 
word  batUe  in  thb  sense  b  proof  of  the  fabe 
standards  that  prevaD.  An  educated  woesaa  of- 
fering her  services  where  her  equipment  wonid 
mean  work  of  a  higher  character  acoompliehed 
should  not  need  to  be  a  cootestan*.  The  world 
should  welcome  her  and  give  h«r  fullest  oppor- 
tunity. 

Answer  to  "A  Mother^  PMUsm** 

In  the  issue  of  March  6  a  correspondent  stated 

her  life  problem  to  be  that  of  training  her  boys  to 

live  to  the  highest  conception  of  fife,  when  the 

mulu  of  a  different  ideal  of  Ufe  ■■■■ill  to  mean 


She  quotes  the  design  on  the  cover  qf 
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PRESIDENT  McKINLEY'S  mes- 
sage to  the  new  Congress  set  forth 
in  some  detail  the  fiscal  needs  of 
the  Government  which  justified  the  call- 
ing of  an  extra  session  and  demanded 
prompt  action  upon  a  revenue  measure. 
Compactly  stated,  the  case  is  this:  In 
the  three  years  and  eight  months  that 
have  elapsed  since  June,  1893,  the  Gov- 
ernment's expenditures  have  exceeded  its 
receipU  by  $186,000,000.  Whether  or 
not  bond  issues  to  protect  the  gold  reserve 
would  still  have  been  necessary  in  the 
absence  of  any  deficit,  it  is  manifest  that 
with  adequate  revenues  "  the  debt  would 
have  been  decreased  in  at  least  the 
amount  of  the  deficiency,  and  business 
confidence  immeasurably  strengthened 
throughout  the  country.''  Congress,  the 
President  urged,  should  not  only  supply 
the  revenue  necessary  to  meet  the  ordinary 
expenditures  of  the  Government,  but  also 
to  provide  *'  for  the  prompt  payment  of 
liberal  pensions  '*  and  the  liquidation  of 
the  public  debt  This  increase  in  taxa- 
tion, he  said  in  conclusion,  "  should  be  so 
levied  on  foreign  products  as  to  preserve 
the  home  market,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
our  own  producers  ;  to  revive  and  increase 
manufactures ;  to  relieve  and  encourage 
agriculture ;  to  increase  our  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  aid  and  develop 
mining  and  building,  and  to  render  to 
labor  in  every  field  of  useful  occupation 
the  liberal  wages  and  adequate  rewards 
to  which  skill  and  industry  are  justly  en- 
titled." The  first  portion  of  the  message 
carried  conviction  with  all  but  the  most 
hostile  minds;  its  conclusion,  however, 
was  disappointing  to  all  who  had  allowed 
themselves  to  hope  that  Mr.  McKinley 
would  recommend  a  moderate  tariff.  It 
was  saturated  with  the  belief  that  large 
expenditures  could  be  met  by  taxes 
which  would  burden  exclusively  the  peo- 


ple of  other  countries  and  positively 
enrich  the  people  of  our  own.  To  those 
of  us  who  believe  that,  between  nations 
as  between  individuals,  with  what  meas- 
ure we  mete  it  is  measured  to  us  again, 
this  whole  conception  is  untenable.  We 
cannot  shut  out  imports  without  shutting 
in  exports;  when  we  tax  imports  we 
tax  the  payment  for  our  exports.  In 
1896,  because  of  lower  prices  here,  for- 
eign nations  bought  of  us  $325,000,000 
worth  of  goods  more  than  we  of  them. 
A  higher  tax  to  restrict  a  foreign  com- 
merce like  this  will  not  increase  the  em- 
ployment of  labor  here,  and  will  diminish 
the  rewards  of  labor  by  the  amount  of 
the  tax  imposed. 


Chairman  Dingley's  speech  and  report 
upon  the  tariff  bill  prepared  by  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  were  models  of  lucid- 
ity. He  was,  indeed,  altogether  partisan 
in  his  representation  that  the  recent  defi- 
cits were  due  to  the  repeal  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley Act  rather  than  to  the  universal 
fall  of  prices,  but  his  sophistry  upon  this 
point  he  half  exposed  by  urging  the  gen- 
eral restoration  of  the  \fcKinley  rates  of 
duty,  with  a  $50,000,000  tax  on  sugar  in 
addition  thereto.  By  at  least  the  amount 
of  this  new  tax  on  sugar,  the  new  tariff 
imposes  greater  burdens  on  the  people 
than  the  old  McKinley  Act  From  the 
standpoint  of  revenue  the  tax  on  sugar 
is  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
new  law;  from  the  standpoint  of  pro- 
tection, however,  the  wool  tax  is  the 
mo&t  important.  The  new  tariff  revives 
the  McKinley  rates  on  raw  wool,  and 
restores  to  the  farmers  a  share  in 
the  bounties  offered  by  the  protective 
system.  In  other  respects  also  the  new 
bill  is  less  open  to  the  charge  of  section- 
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record.  As  might  be  expected,  the  wool 
interest  has  b^n  especially  active.  In 
Canada  the  attempt  to  get  as  much  lumber 
as  possible  across  the  border  has  been 
marked ;  it  is  stated  that  in  some  places 
not  enough  cars  could  be  supplied  for  the 
transfer.  While  the  Canadians  naturally 
feel  sore  about  the  extreme  duties  of  the 
new  tariflf  bill,  one  of  their  most  impor- 
tant organs  of  opinion,  the  Toronto 
"Globe,"  declares  that  their  watchword 
should  be,  not  retaliation,  but  independ- 
ence. Last  week  it  was  announced  that, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  completion  of 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  (owned  by  the 
Dominion  Government)  a  United  States 
firm  had  received  an  order  for  steel 
rails  from  that  road.  All  the  English 
firms  offered  to  supply  the  rails,  but  the 
Maryland  Steel  Company's  offer  was  the 
one  accepted.  A  noteworthy  event  in  our 
foreign  commerce  has  been  the  first  order 
issued  by  the  new  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  directsthatall  beef  (whether  fresh, 
salted,  canned,  corned,  or  packed)  offered 
for  transportation  to  European  ports  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  issued  by 
an  Inspector  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, showing  that  t^t  cattle  from  which 
it  was  produced  were  free  from  disease, 
and  the  meat  sound  and  wholesome.  In 
order  that  it  may  be  known  whether  all 
beef  exported  to  European  ports  has  been 
so  inspected,  it  is  further  ordered  that  the 
meat  of  all  other  animals  exported  to  such 
ports,  meat  which  does  not  bear  the  De- 
partment's inspection  stamps,  shall  be 
packed  in  barrels  or  cases,  and  marked  so 
as  clearly  to  indicate  the  species  of  ani- 
mal from  which  the  meat  was  produced. 
Meat  not  inspected  or  marked  as  above 
will  not  be  allowed  expor;  to  European 
ports,  and  vessels  not  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  this  order  will  be  refused 
clearance  papers.  The  order  is  a  praise- 
worthy one. 


The  Arbitration  Treaty  is  again  before 
the  Senate.  It  has  been  favorably  re- 
ported, with  amendments,  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  Senator 
Davis,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
made  a  strong  and  effective  plea  for  the 
treaty  in  its  amended  form,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  its  passage  are  good.  One 
amendment  eliminates  the  provision  that 


in  certain  contingencies  the  King  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  should  appoint  the 
Umpire  of  the  second  Arbitral  Tribunal 
provided  for;  this  aims,  it  would  seem, 
to  reheve  the  anxiety  of  those  who  think 
that  the  ruler  of  a  monarchy  should  not 
be  allowed  to  select  an  arbiter.  A  second 
amendment  directs  "jurists  of  repute  "  to 
be  appointed  as  members  of  the  Tribunal 
instead  of  members  of  our  Supreme 
Court;  this  change  is  based  on  the 
objection  that  the  Supreme  Court  might 
have  had  before  it  judicially  the  points 
involved,  previously  to  the  arbitration, 
and  that  the  regular  functions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  provide  work  enough  for 
its  Justices.  The  third  amendment,  on 
which  most  stress  is  laid,  calls  for  the 
formal  assent  of  the  Senate  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  placing  a  given  question 
before  the  Arbitral  Tribunal.  In  Great 
Britain  the  treaty-making  power  is  ab- 
solutely outside  of  Parliament;  in  the 
United  States  the  Senate  has  an  impor- 
tant function  in  treaty-making.  It  is 
argued  that  without  the  rule  laid  down 
by  this  amendment  the  treaty  would 
totally  deprive  the  Senate  of  this  power. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  treaty  is  far  from 
explicit  in  directing  A^fw  an  agreement 
between  the  two  countries  is  to  be  reached 
for  the  arbitration  of  a  particular  subject. 
A  careful  reading  of  the  treaty  shows  that 
it  simply  says  that  certain  classes  of  cases 
"shall  be  submitted,"  it  is  agreed  that 
"the  High  Contracting  Government 
shall  submit,"  and  the  like.  The  obvious 
inference  is  that  in  deciding  upon  fit  sub- 
jects each  Government  b  to  use  its  own 
constitutional  methods ;  we  find  nothing, 
therefore,  in  the  treaty  itself  to  debar  the 
President  from  asking  the  content  of 
the  Senate  in  the  usuaJ  way.  Generally 
speaking,  while  these  amendments  weaken 
the  practical  efficacy  of  the  treaty,  they 
do  not  destroy  it ;  even  as  amended  the 
treaty  is  well  worth  passing,  not  as  a 
mere  academic  expression  of  the  approval 
of  the  principle  of  arbitration  and  of 
international  comity,  but  also  as  both 
pledging  the  country  to  arbitration  and 
providing  a  convenient  and  workable  ma- 
chinery, to  be  ready  at  hand  for  use. 


The  memorial   to   the   Senate  of  the 
United  States  submitted  by  the  National 
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for  all  patrons  of  the  roads.  It  was  only 
injurious  and  unlawful  competition  which 
the  agreement  prevented.  Mr.  Carter  fur- 
ther maintained  that  the  present  action 
had  no  standing  before  the  court,  because 
an  injunction  was  sought,  when  penal 
offenses  were  complained  of.  The  Hon. 
E.  J.  Phelps,  who  also  appeared  for 
the  roads,  confined  his  argument,  at  the 
court's  request,  to  the  application  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Law  to  the  agreement  He 
maintained  that  the  Anti-Trust  Law  did 
not  apply  to  railroad  corporations.  The 
court  held  that  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Act  could  not  be  invoked  in  the  present 
case,  for  many  reasons,  among  which  was 
that  the  United  States  had  no  right  under 
that  act  to  employ  the  method  of  injunc- 
tion. It  was  not  necessary,  therefore,  for 
the  court  to  decide  the  question  whether 
the  agreement  was  a  pooling  contract 
The  Anti-Trust  Act,  the  court  held,  was 
not  meant  to  apply  to  railroads.  Inas- 
much as  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  had  decided  that  the  Anti-Trust 
Act  did  not  apply  to  the  Sugar  Trust 
b^ause  it  is  not  engaged  in  inter- State 
commerce,  and  the  Circuit  Court  decided 
that  it  did  not  apply  to  railroads  because 
it  was  not  *'  meant  to,"  for  the  moment  its 
only  application  seemed  to  be  to  rail- 
way employees.  Fortunately,  however,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  against  the 
Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association,  by  a 
vote  of  5  to  4,  decided  that  the  Anti- 
Trust  Law  does  apply  to  railroads.  The 
case  against  the  Joint  Traffic  Associa- 
tion is,  therefore,  likely  to  be  remanded 
to  the  District  Court  for  retrial. 

The  illogical  but  earnest  department 
store  war  in  Illinois  continues  to  enlist 
more  and  more  recruits,  but  apparently 
they  are  all  on  one  side-  against  the  de- 
partment stores.  The  Chicago  Democratic 
Convention  followed  the  Republican  Con- 
vention in  arraigning  these  stores  as  ene- 
mies to  the  public  welfare,  and  a  bill  has 
been  favorably  reported  in  the  Illinois  Leg- 
islature declaring  stores  in  cities  of  over 
ten  thousand  people,  which  carry  more 
than  certain  specified  lines  of  goods,  to  be 
"public  nuisances."  On  behalf  of  the 
bill,  it  was  urged  that  in  the  section  of 
the  city  of  Chicago  in  which  the  depart- 


ment stores  are  located  '*  there  are  at 
present  two  hundred  and  forty  vacant 
stores  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  many 
vacant  houses  and  flats."  It  was  fur- 
ther declared  that  the  department  stores 
were  paying  lower  wages  than  the  single- 
line  stores.  It  was  stated,  for  example, 
that  whereas  hardware  stores  had  always 
employed  men  receiving  not  less  than 
$12  a  week,  the  hardware  departments 
in  the  department  stores  were  served  by 
women  rarely  receiving  more  than  $6 
a  week.  It  was  also  urged  that  mer- 
chants had  no  right  to  sell  certain  goods 
for  less  than  they  were  worth.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  Cook  County  Biisiness  Men's 
Association,  which  is  behind  the  bill, 
states  that  his  Association  consists  of 
seventy-one  subordinate  associations,  with 
an  aggr^ate  membership  of  over  one 
hundred  thousand  business  men  and 
laborers.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  bill 
declaring  department  stores  to  be  public 
*'  nuisances  "  can  be  enacted  as  law  and 
run  the  gauntlet  of  the  courts.  It  is 
possible,  however,  as  Professor  Swain,  of 
Wisconsin  University,  suggests  in  "The 
Kingdom,"  that  something  good  may 
come  of  the  present  agitation.  Here- 
tofore there  has  been  a  sharp  contrast 
between  the  laws  for  the  protection  of 
clerks  and  the  laws  for  the  protection  of 
factory  employees.  Agtutions  for  mer- 
cantile inspection  laws  have  always  been 
checked  by  the  hostility  of  the  press,  due 
to  its  dependence  upon  advertisers.  Now 
that  public  indignation  has  been  aroused 
to  the  evils  of  child-labor  and  excessive 
hours  in  the  department  stores,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  hours  and  sanitary  conditions 
in  stores  may  be  guarded  by  the  same 
kind  of  laws  that  now  apply  to  factories. 
The  present  popular  furor  may  be  used 
to  carry  through  legislation  of  the  kind 
needed. 


The  task  of  punfying  the  municipal 
politics  of  Lomsville  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  Good  Government  Club  of 
that  city,  and  a  definite  and  promising 
beginning  has  been  made.  A  large  num- 
ber of  indictments  have  been  returned 
against  city  officials  and  others  as  a  result 
of  the  investigations  of  the  January  and 
February  Grand  Juries  of  the  State  Court 
in  addition,  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Fed 
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city  demand  that  the  city  shall  control  its 
own  departments.  Signs  of  the  times  at 
present  point  to  the  fact  that  the  nominee 
for  Mayor  for  the  Greater  New  York  will 
be  a  man  who  is  not  aggressively  partisan ; 
that  the  extremists  of  the  two  leading 
parties  in  the  city  will  see  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  elect  any  but  a  leading 
citizen ;  and  that  there  is  an  undercurrent 
of  activity  that  is  puzzling  and  annoying 
the  men  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
controlling  affairs  at  the  City  Hall,  and 
New  York  affairs  at  Albany.  While  the 
millennium  b  not  near  at  hand«  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  political  i  boss  "  is  going 
to  become  a  smaller  figure  on  the  poUtical 
horizon,  and  to  become  a  political  Blondin, 
compelled  to  study  the  law  of  equilibrium 
very  much  more  closely  than  formerly. 
The  formation  of  the  Citizens'  Union,  to 
secure  the  best  government  for  the  city  by 
active  interest  in  political  affairs,  and  the 
attempt  to  federate  the  political  clubs  of 
the  several  parties,  are  very  discouraging 
to  the  gentlemen  who  believe  that  to  the 
victors  belong  the  spoils,  and  who,  by 
their  influence  and  teaching,  develop  the 
poUtical  tramp,  the  greatest  evil  of  a  de- 
mocracy. 


The  introduction  of  a  bill  in  the  New 
York  State  Legislature,  providing  for  the 
construction  of  a  Public  Library  building 
in  Bryant  Park,  New  York  City,  and  the 
report  of  the  Library's  Director,  Dr.  Bil- 
lings, have  again  called  attention  to  one  of 
the  worthiest  endeavors  of  our  time.  The 
bill  provides  that  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works  shall  move  the  reservoir  and 
erect  a  building  in  accordance  with  plans 
to  be  approved  by  the  Library  Trustees. 
The  city  is  to  issue  $2  500,000  in  4  per 
cent  gold  bonds  for  the  reservoir's  removal 
and  for  the  erection  of  the  Library.  It 
is  expected  that  if  the  metropolis  provides 
for  the  erection  of  the  building,  the  Trus- 
tees will  assume  the  cost  of  the  Library's 
maintenance.  If  the  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a  building  be  borne  by  the  Astor, 
Lenox,  and  Tilden  foundations,  now  com- 
po^ng  the  New  York  Public  Library,  the 
maintenance  of  the  Library  would  become 
a  public  charge,  but  if  the  building  be 
once  provided,  the  Library  becomes  self- 
sustaining.  In  the  execution  of  the  above 
pfaui  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Library 


Trustees  will  maintain,  not  only  reference 
libraries,  as  at  present,  but  a  free  cir- 
culating library.  The  Director's  report 
shows  that  the  present  libraries  are  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  the  number  of 
readers  in  the  Lenox  Library  having  in- 
creased from  9,000  in  1895  to  13,000  in 
1896,  and  in  the  Astor  from  85,000  to 
96,000.  An  encouraging  feature  of  the 
report  is  that  the  greatest  relative  increase 
of  public  interest  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  department  of  American  history,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  at  the 
Lenox  Library  1 0,000  volumes  were  called 
for  in  this  department  in  1895,  and  nearly 
28,000  in  1896. 


A  similar  improvement  is  also  noted  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  New  York  Free 
Circulating  Library,  just  issued — a  report 
which  shows,  as  we  should  expect,  that 
children  take  out  a  larger  percentage  ci 
books  in  juvenile  fiction  than  do  adults, 
and  the  adults  more  than  the  children  in 
general  literature.  The  unexpected  hap- 
pens, however,  in  history,  biography,  and 
travel;  in  each  of  these  departments  the 
children  are  ahead.  This  preponderance 
is  to  some  extent  due  to  increased  pro- 
duction of  books  designed  especially  for 
children's  reading  in  history,  biography, 
and  travel,  but  the  fact  shoukl  never  be 
lost  sight  of  that  children  have  a  genuine 
taste  for  these  subjects  when  properly 
presented.  There  has  been  a  gratifying 
increase  in  circulation — nearly  100,000 — 
during  the  year  in  the  New  York  Free 
Circulating  Library.  This  Library  has 
made  a  good  beginning  toward  the  free 
circulation  of  books,  but  its  facilities  are 
inadequate  to  public  need,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  its  Trustees  will  co-operate  with 
the  New  York  Public  Library  Trustees  in 
the  establishment  of  a  satisfactory  library 
system.  Even  then  the  number  of  books 
in  the  New  York  Library  will  be  small 
compared  with  the  splendid  institutions 
at  Paris,  London,  St  Petersburg,  Munich, 
and  Berlin.  New  York  City  has  now  a 
chance  to  redeem  its  ill  reputation  in  the 
matter  of  library  support.  Hitherto  the 
metropolis  has  provided  only  $26  per  one 
thousand  of  the  population  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  libraries,  while  from  one  to 
two  hundred  dollars  per  one  thousand  of 
population  have  been  expended  by  such 
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their  marines,  of  several  seaports ;  their 
fleets  encircle  the  island ;  they  have  per- 
fomed  the  valorous  feat  of  firing  upon  a 
Christian  encampment  and  killing  a  few 
people,  including  three  nuns ;  an  Austrian 
frigate  has  sent  a  Greek  vessel  to  the 
bottom ;  Greek  ships  have  fired  upon 
Turkish  transports;  Greek  troops  are 
nuissed  on  the  frontiers  of  Thessaly ;  the 
Greek  reserves  have  been  called  out 
Voluminous  correspondence  is  constantly 
passing  between  the  different  European 
capitals.  The  infamous  European  Con- 
cert requires  constant  readjustment,  but 
has  so  fsLT  failed  to  work,  and  is  likely  to 
continue  to  fail.  The  Greeks  aie  both 
plucky  and  diplomatic.  Their  communi- 
cations with  the  Powers  have  been  master- 
pieces of  frankness  and  astuteness.  They 
are  as  brave  as  their  ancestors,  and  as 
skillful  in  procrastination  as  their  neigh- 
bors the  Turks. 


Meanwhile,  the  conscience  of  England 
has  found  a  voice,  and,  as  for  so  many 
years  past,  that  voice  is  the  voice  of  the 
foreoiost  living  man  #ho  uses  the  Eng- 
lish language.  There  have  been  mutter- 
ings  for  some  time  past,  angry  expostula- 
tions, and  critical  questions  put  to  the 
Government  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Last  week«  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal 
Federation,  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt 
made  a  speech  in  which  he  arraigned  the 
policy  of  the  Ministry  as  lacking  in  cour- 
age, consistency,  and  humanity.  His 
words  cleared  the  air  at  once.  Not  only 
was  the  meeting  enthusiastically  with 
him,  but  the  whole  party  responded. 
Then  came  the  greater  voice  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  which  for  directness,  dig- 
nity, and  statesmanship  will  take  rank 
with  the  most  famous  of  the  great  stttes- 
roan's  utterances.  The  letter  is  a  long 
one,  and  people  in  this  country  were  able 
to  read  it  in  full  because  the  New  York 
•'  Sun,"  with  true  journalistic  enterprise, 
secured  the  entire  letter  by  cable.  This 
is  a  form  of  the  new  journalism  which  is 
to  be  commended  to  the  ''World"  and 
the  "Journal."  Mr.  Gladstone  reviews 
the  connection  of  England  with  the  Euro- 
pean diplomacy  touching  what  is  known 
ts  the  Concert  of  Powers ;  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  at  the  conference  at 


Berlin  she  antagonized  the  side  of  liberty 
in  the  East;  that  in  1880  the  Liberal 
Ministry  organized  a  European  concert 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  fulfillment 
of  two  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  1878 
referring  to  Montenegro  and  Greece,  As 
usual,  all  attempts  to  secure  the  enforce* 
ment  of  those  provisions  were  met  by 
evasion  and  falsehood ;  an  endeavor  was 
made  to  operate  what  is  known  as  the 
Concert  of  Europe,  and  the  Englbb 
Ministry  discovered  that  for  several  of 
the  Powers  that  simply  meant  toy  demon* 
strations.  The  English  Ministry  there- 
upon, with  the  backing  of  Alexander  IL, 
decided  to  take  possession  of  a  Turkish 
port,  and  the  Sultan  thereupon  fulfilled 
his  promise  to  Montenegro,  and  Thessaly 
was  added  to  Greece. 


Mr.  Gladstone  bhows  that  what  he  calls 
'*  the  rent  and  ragged  catchword  of  the  in* 
tegrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  "  is  a  mere 
sham  which  has  meant  a  different  thing  in 
every  quarter  of  the  century.  In  the  first 
quarter  it  meant  the  occupation  by  Rus- 
sia of  the  whole  southeastern  comer  of 
Europe;  in  1830  it  meant  the  loss  of 
Greece  ;  in  I860  the  emancipation  of  the 
Danubian  principalities;  in  1878  the 
emancipation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
the  enlargement  of  Servia,  and  tht  free* 
dom  of  Bulgaria;  in  1880  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  independence  of  Monte- 
negro and  the  addition  of  Thessaly  to 
Greece ;  in  1886  the  bdependence  of 
southern  Bulgaria.  Mr.  GUdstone  re- 
calls the  seven  revolts  of  Crete.  "It  is 
not,"  he  says,  *'  in  human  nature,  except 
under  circumstances  of  grinding  and  de- 
structive oppression,  to  renew  a  struggle 
so  unequal."  The  situation  has  become 
simply  intolerable.  At  this  moment  Greece 
appears  on  the  scene,  without  fleets,  arms, 
or  treasury,  but  representing  the  race  that 
fought  at  Thermopylae  and  Salamis,  a 
little  body  in  a  great  soul.  ^  It  is  sad  to 
reflect,"  says  Mr.  GUdstone,  *'that  we 
have  also  before  us  the  reverse  of  the 
picture  in  the  six  Powers,  who  offer  to 
the  world  the  most  conspicuous  example 
of  the  reverse,  and  present  to  us  a  huge 
body  animated,  or  rather  tenanted,  by  a 
feeble  heart.  We  have,  then,  before  us,  it 
is  literally  true,  a  David  teeing  six  Goli- 
aths." 
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depth  being  always  frozen.  The  labor 
used  on  the  railway  has  been  partly  im- 
ported; as  many  as  150,000  laborers 
have  been  employed  at  one  time  during 
the  summer.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  undertaking  will  reach 
nearly  $300,000,000.  Both  in  military  and 
in  commercial  possibilities  this  gigantic 
railway  will  be  of  surpassing  importance. 


Trusts  and  Labor  Unions 

By  a  coincidence,  not  the  most,  fortu- 
nate, the  news  that  the  Tobacco  Trust 
case  in  New  Jersey  had  broken  down  fol- 
lowed close  upon  the  news  that  the.  Roch- 
ester Knights  of  Labor  case  had  been 
upheld.  In  one  instance,  where  it  was 
claimed  that  a  monopoly  of  capital  had 
undertaken  to  destroy  a  man's  business, 
the  New  Jersey  Court  of  Chancery,  un- 
able to  grant  a  remedy,  dismisses  the 
action  brought  against  the  American  To- 
bacco Company  by  the  Attorney-General 
and  the  injured  firm.  In  the  other, 
where  it  was  claimed  that  a  monopoly  of 
laborers  bad  undertaken  to  shut  a  work- 
ingman  out  from  employment,  flie  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals,  overruling  the 
demurrer^  maintains  that  the  aggrieved 
party  has  a  remedy  against  the  Knights 
of  Labor.  These  men,  the  Court  declares, 
wer^  chargeable  with  conspiracy  in  get- 
ting one  Curran  turned  off  upon  his  re- 
fusil  to  join  their  organization.  It  re- 
mains for  the  trial  court  to  determine  the 
facts  and  the  proper  penalty.  In  the 
New  Jersey  case  the  Vice-Chancellor  sug- 
gests that  proceedings  in  a  court  of  law 
might  deal  with  matters  over  which  the 
court  of  equity  had  no  jurisdiction. 
Theie  is  still  recourse  to  the  Attorney- 
General  to  show,  if  possible,  that  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  was  illegally 
formed,  but  the  Vice-Chancellor's  ruling 
seems  to  discharge  the  Company  finally 
from  any  accusation  of  conspiracy;  the 
Company  has  power  **  to  impose  condi- 
tions as  to  whom  it  shall  sell  and  the 
terms  upon  which  it  will  sell." 

This  discrepancy  betrays,  not  the  weak- 
ness of  the  courts,  but  their  perplexity  in 
the  attempt  to  reconcile  conflicting  prin- 
ciples under  novel  conditions.  It  is  man- 
ifest that  a  man  has  a  right  to  work  at 
SQch  terms  as  may  be  a^'eed  upon  be- 


tween himself  and  his  employers;  that 
for  a  third  party  to  step  in  and  impose 
other  conditions  is  an  infringement  of 
that  right,  to  be  coimtenanced  only  by 
grave  reasons  of  public  policy.  It  is 
equally  plain  that  a  man  has  a  right  to 
sell  or  not  to  sell,  to  raise  his  price  or 
lower  it,  to.  turn  away  one  customer  and 
cherish  another. 

For  exactly  the  same  reason  that  the 
so-called  trusts  are  formed,  the  labor 
unions  are  organized — to  check  destruc- 
tive cdtapetition.  The  industrial  monop- 
olies commonly  refuse  to  trade  with  re- 
tailers who  patronize  rival  manufacturers; 
the  intent  is  to  drive  the  rival  out  of  busi- 
ness. It  is  very  like  conspiracy.  Such 
a  course  was  imputed  to  the  American 
Tobacco  Company.  The  labor  unions 
commonly  refuse  to  deal  with  emplo^era 
who  hire  men  outside  their  union.  That 
also  resembles  conspiracy.  The  court  in 
this  case  so  adjudged  it  The  only  dif- 
ference in  their  positions  is  that  the  labor 
union  is,  with  few  exceptions,  trying  to 
make  the  outsider  join  its  body.  He 
may  come  in  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
the  rest;  or  they  will  do  their  l^st  to 
crush  him.  The  terms  upon  which  an 
industrial  monopoly  will  admit  an  out- 
sider are  not  always  so  favorable. 

Obviously,  the  position  of  the  labor 
unions  is  that  social  stress  furnishes  the 
reasons  of  public  policy  to  limit  the  right 
of  every  man  to  seek  emplo}*ment  upon 
his  own  terms.  That  right  is  conditioned 
by  the  right  of  the  majority  to  make  its 
terms,  which  will  be  interfered  with  if 
every  one  is  to  scramble  for  what  he  can 
get  While  the  labor  market  is  subject, 
Uke  any  other,  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  it  is  worth  while  to  remember 
that  the  supply  was  provided  nearly  a 
generation  ago,  and  that  the  workingmtn 
would  rather  not  wait  for  it  to  be  adjusted 
by  natural  processes — his  own  death  by 
innutrition,  for  instance — when  he  can 
modify  conditions  by  concert 

It  happens,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
that  the  trades-unionist  avows  his  object 
frankly  and  urges  it  upon  public  approval ; 
the  other  monopolist  conceals  his  object 
to  a  large  extent  from  the  public,  and  often 
from  himself.  In  one  case  the  evidence 
of  conspiracy  is  contained  in  the  plea  for 
defense — almost  literally  so  in  the  Roches- 
ter instance ;  in  the  other  it  is  concealed 
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sometimes  it  seems  to  drive  us  from  him. 
Life  seems  ui  just  Th^  actual  experi- 
ences of  life  seem  to  overturn  all  theologi- 
cal theories  of  the  goodness  of  the  Ruler 
of  the  universe.  Jehovah  seems  to  be 
dethroned  and  Satan  to  have  taken  his 
place.  The  soul  which  has  said,  '*  Thou, 
God,  art  love;  I  build  my  faith  on  that," 
finds  this  foundation  of  its  faith  shaken. 
It  is  said  that  no  earthly  experience  is 
more  awful  than  the  earthquake;  when 
the  foundations  of  the  solid  earth  reel  and 
all  that  is  built  upon  them  totters  and  sways 
like  a  drunken  man.  So  in.the  earthquake 
experience  of  the  soul,  when  faith  in  God 
himself  is  shaken,  when  God  himself 
seems  to  have  forsaken  humanity,  to  have 
-foigotten  to  be  gracious,  to  have  ceased 
to  be  just,  or  to  have  cast  off  his  child 
from  the  help  of  his  grace  and  the  protec- 
tion of  his  justice,  the  whole  fabric  of 
religious  faith  totters  and  sways  and  seems 
alxHit  to  fall  in  irremediable  ruin.  To  a 
soul  thus  threatened  Christ's  cry  is  not 
unmeaning,  and  in  its  mystery  is  not  in- 
explicable. Guided  by  the  Son  of  God  in 
the  darkness,  strengthened  by  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Son  of  God  in  this  threat- 
ened subversal  of  his  faith,  he  also  cries 
out.  My  God,  my  God,  and  presently, 
with  Paul, ''  Neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor 
things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor 
height,  nor  (fepth,nor  any  other  creature, 
shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love 
of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 


The  Value  of  Frankness 

There  is  no  safety  in  the  practical  deal- 
ings in  life  between  men  and  women  like 
clear,  distinct,  persistent  frankness.  The 
man  who  has  nothing  to  conceal  and  who 
conceals  nothing  never  has  to  make  any 
explanations,  and  he  secures  that  con- 
fidence which  protects  him  from  the  sus- 
picion that  he  is  holding  anything  back 
which  might  influence  the  decision  of  the 
person  with  whom  he  is  dealing.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  he  has  stated  his 
whole  position  without  reservation.  We 
are  constantly  tempted  to  desert  this  high 
plane  of  action  because  other  people  do 
not  meet  us  on  it ;  but  our  relations  with 
others  ought  not  to  be  determined  by 
their  attitude  toward  us;  they  ought  to 


be  determined  by  our  own  individual 
convictions.  It  ought  to  make  no  differ- 
ence how  we  are  treated  by  others  so  far 
as  justice,  frankness,  and  courtesy  are 
concerned.  It  is  astonishing  how  the 
crabbed  temper  yields  when  it  is  treated 
with  uniform  courtesy  and  consideration ; 
how  the  secretive  spirit  gives  way  when  it 
is  met  by  perfect  frankness ;  how  the  im- 
patient temper  is  quieted  and  cahned  by 
patience  and  forbearance.  When  we  carry 
ourselves  steadily  in  all  our  relations  with 
others,  we  dispose  at  once  of  half  the  dif- 
flculties  which  are  likely  to  rise,  and  avoid 
almost  entirely  those  misunderstandings 
which  are  the  beginnings  of  estrange- 
ment. We  are  often  tempted  to  deal 
with  small  people  on  the  plane  of  their 
intelligence  rather  than  on  the  plane  of 
our  own  convictions,  and  every  time  we 
do  this  we  make  a  blunder.  Such  people, 
treated  on  a  high  plane,  are  materially 
helped  to  sund  on  that  plane.  They  are 
not  slow  to  discern  the  respect  that  is 
paid  them,  and  they  must  be  exception- 
ally bad  if  they  are  not  influenced  by  it 
It  is  far  better,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  if 
for  no  higher  reason,  to  treat  others 
steadily  from  a  standpoint  which  we  have 
taken  as  the  result  of  conviction  than  to 
continually  adjust  ourselves  to  the  stand- 
points of  others.  Respect,  consideration^ 
frankness,  and  courtesy  are  rarely  lost 
when  they  are  infused  into  our  social  and 
business  relations.  In  the  exact  degree 
in  which  we  are  governed  by  these  quali- 
ties and  express  them  do  we  make  our- 
selves not  only  effective,  but  distinctly 
uplifting  in  our  influence  upon  others. 


The  Outlook  Vacation 
Fund 

The  following  letter  was  received  June  22, 

18%: 

Dear  Sin—A  friend  of  mlae  has  reMi  with  latanat  tiM 
article  in  the  hst  Outkwk  aboat  the  isTaUd  girl  and  yonr 
charity  work  and  fresh-«b  hmd,  and  wishes  to  donate  to 
the  cause  a  Tahiahle  ring  ol  opah  and  ssmO  dlnoMiodk 
Can  TOO  tell  me  ror  her  who  I  shall  send  H  to?  hbher 
wish  that  TOO  dispoee  ol  it  and  nse  the  inoieedi  in  this 
fresh-air  work.    Kindly  kt  bw  hear  from  foo. 

Yours  truly,  . 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  dispose  ot 
this  ring  since  it  was  received  at  this  office, 
but  success  came  only  this  week.    The  rin^ 
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wori^  and  often  because  of  sorrow,  for  it  is 
the  misfortune  of  the  poor  when  sickness 
comes  to  them  to  ahrays  bear  the  added 
bufden  of  poverty.  They  are  forced  to  carry 
the  consciousness  that  money  to  provide  the 
ri|[^ht  conditions  would  save  the  life  of  their 
k>ved  one.  The  trained  nurse  placed  at  their 
disposal  lightens  this  burden  somewhat,  but 
it  does  not  remove  it.  Never  have  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  readers  of  The  Outlook  to 
meet  a  great  want  of  a  large  class  of  women 
been  so  great  as  they  now  are.  The  con- 
tinued increase  in  the  funds  since  the  begin- 
ning is  the  assurance  that  the  needs  of  the 
coming  year  and  the  larger  opportunities  will 
be  appreciated,  and  will  meet  with  the  re- 
sponse that  seems  a  natural  expression  of  the 
readers  of  The  Outlook. 

THE  VACATION    FUND 

Prerlooslf  acknowledged $6,679  28 

D.W.D..  Austin.  Tex 5  00 

Mr*.  W.  V.  H..  Harriman,  Tenn 50 

Henry  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 5  00 

A.  B.S I  00 

Williams  Memorial  Inst.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  5  60 

C.  J.  C,  Gieenwich.  Conn 50  00 

ProcMds  Opal  Ring 50  00 

M.  C.  W.,  Leavenworth,  Kan 4  00 

B..  Miaaisdppi 2  00 

Total 16,802  » 

The  Spectator 

^  In  my  boyhood,^*  said  an  old  friend  of 
the  SpecUtor, '« I  think  1  heard  the  precept 
*  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,*  more 
generally  commended  as  of  indisputable  wis- 
dom than  any  other  maxim  of  Ufe.  In  my 
case  the  teaching  was  not  merely  theoretical, 
bnt  intensely  and  incessantly  practical  I 
did  not  much  believe  in  the  teaching,  even 
though  I  heard  it  expounded  with  learning 
and  experienced  painful  applications  of  it 
To  know  that  it  was  a  paraphrase  of  King 
Solomon*s  proverb, '  He  that  spareth  his  rod 
bateth  his  son,  but  he  that  loveth  him  chas- 
teneth  him  betimes,'  did  not  to  any  consider- 
able dtgnt  reconcile  me  either  to  exposition 
or  illustration.  I  know  not  how  it  may  have 
been  with  other  youngsters  of  my  own  gener- 
ation, but  I  do  know  that  at  this  time,  when 
men  of  my  own  years  recall  the  whackings 
they  got  in  their  youth,  they  do  so  without 
any  animosity  of  recoQection,  and  in  relating 
the  sore  experiences  they  usually  inject  into 
the  tales  an  element  of  humor  which  is  at 
least  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  justness 
ol  the  punishment,  if  not  of  the  salutary 
e£Eects.  I  can  recall  times  when  I  was 
thrathH,  though  it  did  not  seem  to  me  then 
that  I  deserved  punishment ;  and  even  now  I 
believe  that  the  treatment  was  not   infre- 


quently unjust  But  I  am  so  entirelv  sure  of 
the  good  intentions  of  those  who  cnastened 
me  betimes  that  I  have  nothing  but  affec- 
tionate remembrances  of  them.  But  at  the 
time  my  rebellious  heart  was  fuO  of  anger. 
Under  such  conditions  the  chastisement 
surely  was  injurious  to  other  parts  of  me 
besides  the  cuticle  made  to  tingle  and  smart 
by  the  rapidly  descending  hickory  switches. 
Hickory  switches,  by  the  way,  were  esteemed 
in  my  neighborhood  to  have  inestimable  vir- 
tues as  rods  of  correction.  In  the  review  of 
my  boyhood  I  cannot  recall  a  single  instance 
when  I  was  restrained  from  doing  wrong 
by  the  fear  of  punishment ;  but  1  remember 
with  sure  definiteness  the  elaborateness  of 
my  plans  against  the  discovery  of  my  indul- 
gence in  the  forbidden.  The  success  of 
these  plans,  after  1  had  become  skillful  in 
making  them,  gave  me  immunity  as  a  general 
thing,  and  I  achieved  a  craftiness  of  action 
quite  foreign  to  my  nature,  and  useless,  too^ 
in  practical  and  serious  workaday  life. 


<'  Recalling  these  things,  it  seems  strange 
to  me  that  when  I  became,  in  my  turn, 
responsible  for  the  training  and  education 
of  children,  I  should  have  harked  back  to 
this  teaching  of  King  Sermon,  and  have 
acted  upon  it  as  though  the  course  pursued 
towards  me  was  the  only  wise  one  to  take. 
And  1  am  sure  that  in  some  conditions  and 
under  some  circumstances  the  child  will  be 
spoiled  if  the  rod  be  spared.  Before  children 
have  arrived  at  an  age  when  reason  and 
moral  suasion  can  be  applied,  thrashing  is 
the  only  thing  that  will  keep  them  in  dis- 
cipline— thrashing,  or  the  equivalent  of  it 
For  instance :  when  a  child  of  from  two  to 
five  years  old  gets  into  the  '  tantrums,*  and 
through  temper  yells  and  screams  and  throws 
things  about,  a  spanking,  in  the  spirit  rec- 
ommended by  the  wise  son  of  King  David,  is 
the  *  sovereignest  *  thing  for  this  annoying 
ailment  We  hear  those  who  have  had  Uttle 
experience  with  children  say  that  a  child 
never  cries  except  when  it  is  in  pain,  that  it 
never  frets  save  when  it  is  out  of  health. 
Children  unquestionably  ciy  when  in  pain, 
and  they  fret  when  they  are  ill ;  but,  alack 
and  a  day  I  they  also  cry  when  there  is  noth- 
ing the  matter  with  them  that  a  spanking 
won't  cure,  they  fret  when  they  are  merely  the 
victims  of  ill-temper.  In  these  conditions 
and  under  these  circumstances,  to  spare  the 
rod  is  to  hate  the  child,  for  the  chiki  is  per- 
mitted to  remain  unhappy,  and  is  suffered 
to  make  all  within  hearing  uncomfortable. 
Judicious  corporal  punishment  of  young 
children  is,  in  most  cases,  very  wise,  and  the 
only  kind  of  correction  that  can  possibly  do 
any  good." 
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American  Impressions 

By  Ian  Maclaren 


IT  Deed  hardly  be  said  that  one  travel- 
ing in  a  country  for  some  twelve  weeks 
is  not  entitled  to  speak  with  authority, 
but  he  has  his  own  impressions.  If  a  vis- 
itor has,  however,  been  fortunate  enough 
to  see  the  great  cities  of  the  East  and 
Middle  West,  and  many  Universities  with- 
in that  district,  as  well  as  to  face  large 
audiences  and  meet  interesting  people  in 
every  great  city,  his  impressions  may  be 
slight,  but  they  cannot  be  altogether  mis- 
leading. He  ought  at  least  to  have 
caught  the  appearance  of  things,  as  an 
average  man  not  entirely  blind  would  see 
them,  and  for  even  this  there  must  be 
some  underlying  reason.  When  a  traveler, 
therefore,  offers  his  honest  ideas  about 
the  life  which  passed  before  him,  he  ren- 
ders some  service  by  suggesting  the 
existence  of  features  which  may  have 
escaped  notice,  or  even  by  raising  the 
question,  *'  How  did  the  man  ever  get  this 
idea  V'  No  one  can  visit  America  with- 
out being  quite  convinced  that  there  is  a 
national  type  and  identifying  it  in  the 
people  whom  he  meets.  One  does  not 
forget  and  does  not  need  to  be  reminded 
that  Boston  differs  from  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia  from  New  York,  and  one 
traces  with  relish  the  influence  of  the 
Puritan  in  the  New  England  States,  and 
the  Dutch  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  the 
Scotch  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Germans 
in  the  West.  It  would  be  quite  possible  to 
insist  that  there  are  forty  Americans,  not 
one,  and  it  is  natural  to  laugh  at  the  idea 
of  the  long-expeaed  American  novel  which 
is  to  enshrine  the  distinctive  character  of 
(he  people.  Who  is  to  write  it?  Mr. 
Henry  James,  or  Mr.  Cable,  or  Miss 
Wilkins,  or  Mr.  Lane  Allen,  or  Mr. 
Hamlin  Garland?  for  it  is  evident  that 
each  of  these  excellent  writers  would  fur- 
nish us  with  his  own  American.  And 
Doctor  Weir  Mitchell  is  giving  us  an 
cariier  study  in  that  remarkable  novel, 
•*  Hugh  Wynne,"  which  we  are  all  reading 
in  the  "Century."  One  is  tempted  on 
first  thoughts  to  abandon  all  hope  of  dis- 
covering the  common  face  he  seeks  in 

'  A  Mcoad  paper  by  Un  Maclaren  on  this  sobject  will 
wm be priatwim  Tbe Outlook. 


this  gallery  of  authoritative  and  very  dif- 
ferent portraits,  but  immediately  he  re- 
minds himself  that  if  any  one  has  depicted 
Scots  nature,  it  has  been  Sir  Walter,  and 
that  he  took  his  subject  from  many  sides 
and  in  many  lights.  Is  David  Deans,  or 
the  Antiqnary,  or  Dandie  Dinroont,  or 
Claverhouse — the  Celts  such  as  Fergus 
Maclvor  and  "  the  Dugald  cratur  "  must 
be  left  out — the  normal  Scot  ?  Not  one  of 
them  is,  but  all  together  give  a  man  not 
to  be  found  in  &igland  or  France  or  in 
any  other  place  save  north  of  the  Tweed. 
One  has  to  blend  into  one  the  various 
characters  in  fiction  and  in  society,  and 
the  composite  photograph  is  the  national 
type.  We  know  what  it  is  until  we  try  to 
define  it,  when  it  eludes  our  speech  to 
remain  in  our  mind.  There  is  now  such 
a  man  as  an  American  never  again  to 
be  mistaken  or  overlooked,  never  to  be 
merged  in  an  Englishman  or  any  other 
race  from  which  he  may  have  drawn  his 
blood,  a  man  with  his  own  face,  his  own 
voice,  his  own  carriage,  his  own  attitude 
of  mind,  his  own  spiritual  character.  In 
literature,  Emerson,  Lowell,  Walt  Whit- 
man, Hawthorne;  in  politics,  Jackson, 
Lincoln,  Blaine,  and  Olney :  in  the  pulpit« 
Beecher,  Phillips  Brooks,  Channing,  and 
Lyman  Abbott,  have  a  transatlantic  note. 
We  should  know  them  anywhere  as  extra- 
English,  just  as  infallibly  as  we  can  iden- 
tify an  American  in  London. 

It  is  evident  to  a  visitor,  if  he  did  not 
know  this  before,  that  the  American  has 
found  himself,  from  San  Francisco  to 
New  York,  from  Detroit  to  New  Orleans, 
alway-s  excepting  the  negro  people,  the 
Indian,  and  the  Chinese,  and,  in  spite  of 
an  immense  range  of  climate  and  the 
most  varied  circumstances,  is  ever,  below 
the  surface,  one  man.  His  individuality 
is  so  pronounced  and  masterful  that  it 
absorbs  and  transmutes  the  multitude  of 
Europeans  poured  every  year  into  the 
country,  so  that  not  only  the  Irishman  ci 
the  second  generation,  but  the  German 
and  Italian  and  Pole  of  the  third,  become 
true  and  proper  Americans.  Perhaps  a 
Scotsman  resists  the  solvent  roost  per- 
sistently, owing  to  his  native  doumesii 
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It  is  also  impossible  for  a  stranger 
traveling  in  the  States  during  last  election 
to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  final  judg- 
ment of  the  people  was  based  on  genuine 
patriotism.  So  many  were  no  doubt  hon- 
estly in  favor  of  Mr.  Bryan  because,  to 
their  mind,  he  represented  the  masses, 
poor,  hard-wrought,  helpless;  so  many 
were  honestly  in  favor  of  Major  McKinley 
because  he  represented  order  and  sta- 
bility ;  and  between  those  parties  it  might 
have  been  a  drawn  battle.  The  Repub- 
lican party  obtained  its  majority  because 
a  large  number  of  quiet,  sensible,  well- 
doing people  believed  that  the  honor  of 
the  countiy  was  in  danger,  and  resolved 
that,  whatever  might  in  the  end  be  the 
issue  of  disputed  questions  between  labor 
and  capital,  the  United  States  must  never 
do  what  would  be  unworthy  of  her  name, 
and  that  a  fractional  pavment  of  debt, 
under  any  excuse,  woulcl  be  most  un- 
worthy. This  class,  which  is  not  usually 
bound  up  with  any  party,  and  rejoices  in 
the  memorable  name  of  Mugwumps,  as- 
serted itself,  and,  being  reinforced  by 
Democrats  who  loved  their  country  more 
than  their  party,  held  the  scales  in  its 
hands  and  did  righteousness.  When  men 
abandon  their  party  and  others  shake  off 
political  indifference  in  order  to  avert  a 
threatened  danger  to  the  commonwealth, 
they  have  given  undeniable  pledges  of 
patriotism,  and  deserve  credit 

What,  however,  every  friendly  observer 
of  American  affairs  must  deeply  regret  is 
the  marked  abstinence  from  politics,  fed- 
eral and  municipal,  of  the  leisured  and 
cultured  classes  in  the  States.  If  there 
be  any  great  crisis,  they  bestir  themselves 
and  take  part;  but  in  ordinary  drcum- 
stanoes  tl^  prefer  to  look  out  on  public 
life  through  the  loopholes  of  retreat  One 
gathers  ^t  they  dislike  the  company 
into  which  politicians  are  thrown,  and  the 
work  they  would  have  to  do,  and  the  per- 
sonalities to  which  they  might  be  exposed, 
and  the  sacrifices  of  taste  they  would 
have  to  make,  and  even  the  rewards  they 
would  be  offered.  They  refuse  to  touch 
public  service  with  their  finger-tips,  and 
10  it  is  too  laigely  left  to  pkce-hunters, 
wire-pullers,  ami  professional  politician^ 
with  results  which  may  not  be  so  corrupt 
as  S3me  candid  critics  allege,  but  are  at 
kast  less  than  ideal.  The  patriotic  spirit 
in  America,  and  far  too  much  in  other 


places  also,  seems  to  exercise  itself  over 
great  crises,  foreign  or  domestic,  and  to 
be  indifferent  to  the  conduct  of  ordinary 
affairs.  When  it  has  its  due  influence, 
patriotism  will  move  all  classes,  without 
exception,  to  give  themselves  to  the  good 
of  the  commonwealth,  whether  in  dty  or 
national  government,  without  any  thought 
of  personal  gain,  and  it  will  then  cleanse 
politics  from  self-seeking  and  base  intrigu- 
ing and  every  ignoble  method.  In  that 
day — and  its  dawn  is  in  the  eastern  sky — 
the  political  *'  boss  "  who  makes  and  un- 
makes the  rulers  of  the  country  at  his 
will — coming  in  between  the  democracy 
and  their  rights — ^will  disappear,  to  the 
great  good  both  of  politics  and  the  nation  ; 
and,  on  the  whol;  (now  that  the  civil  ser- 
vice has  been  reformed),  the  worst  fea- 
ture in  American  politics  is  the  *'  boss," 
who  is  the  power  behind  the  throne,  and 
of  whom  no  one  says  any  good  thing. 

Song  of  the  Modern  Greeks 

Suggested  by  the  Greek  **  Hyma  of  Liberty** 

By  Robert  Underwood  Johnson 

Rising  from  the  battle  soil  of  Hellas, 
Liberty,  we  know  thee  by  thy  sword. 

By  thy  beckoning,  by  thine  eyes  that  tell 
us 
Thou  art  worthy  still  to  be  adored. 

CHORUS 

Hail  thee,  hail  thee,  spirit ;  linger,  hover 
Over  Salamis  and  Marathon, 

Till  each  hero's   heart  that  called  thee 
lover 
Rise  with  thee  to  lead  the  patriot  on  I 

Slumbered  Hellas  long  in  shame  and  sad- 
ness. 
Waiting  for  a  voice  to  call  her  forth  ; 
Hushed  the  infant's  glee,  the  mother's 
gladness. 
By  the  brutal  tyrant  of  the  North. 

Cho.  Hail  thee,  hail  thee,  spirit ;  etc 

Long,  too  long,  she  dwelt  with   buried 
heroes. 
Cherishing  the  glories  she  had  known ; 
Her  Caligulas,  her  mocking  Neros, 
Not  by  pride  or  tears  could  be  o'er 
thrown. 

Cho.  Hail  thee,  hail  thee,  spirit ;  etc. 
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every  object  was  accomplished,  and  he 
well  deserves  the  praise,  honors,  and  sub- 
stantial rewards  which  are  now  being 
heaped  upon  him. 

A'l  who  have  read  Nansen's  **The 
First  Crossing  of  Greenland  "  know  that 
bis  skill  as  a  narrator  is  equal  to  his  skill 
upon  the  ski;  the  style  is  like  the  man — 
simple,  natural,  human.  Occasionally  in 
the  present  book  he  yields  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  fine  writing  (as  in  the  introductory 
pages),  but  this  is  a  rare  fault  with  him. 
Usually  he  ib  cheery,  stra'ghtforward,  and 
modest.  One  easily  sees  that  this  is  a 
man  to  inspire  confidence  in  those  about 
him.  In  fact,  nothing  impresses  the 
reader  more  than  the  air  of  good-fellow- 
ship which  pervades  the  story.  Officers 
and  crew  trusted  and  loved  their  leader, 
and  he  tbem.  They  believed  in  his  views, 
obeyed  implicitly,  and  shared  his  courage 
and  enthusiasm.  They  were  not  subor- 
dinates, but  comrades.  Johansen,  who 
took  the  long  sledge  journey  (oddly  called 
sleigh  journey  in  the  book's  title),  shipped 
as  stoker — although  he  was  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Norwegian  Reserve — rather  than 
not  ga  Sverdrup,  the  Captain  of  the 
Fram,  was  almost  a  second  Nansen  in 
quiet  courage  and  capacity.  Amundsen, 
tbe  engineer,  worked  over  his  machinery 
so  mudi  when  the  ship  was  fixed  in  the  ice 
that  the  others  used  to  tease  him  '^  to  see 
the  defiant  look  come  into  his  eyes  and 
hear  him  say,  *  It's  all  very  well  to  talk, 
but  there's  not  such  another  engine  in  the 
world,  and  it  would  be  a  sin  and  a  shame 
not  to  take  good  care  of  it.' "  Nansen 
adds :  **  I  don't  suppose  a  day  passed, 
winter  or  summer,  all  those  three  years, 
that  he  did  not  go  down  and  caress  it, 
and  do  something  for  it "  Every  day 
when  the  Fram  was  forcing  its  way  to  the 
south  in  1896  the  crew  talked  of  Nan- 
sen's  whereabouts,  and  hoped  they  might 
frad  him,  and  the  description  of  their  joy 
on  teaming  that  he  had  arrived  before 
them  is  r^ly  touching.  From  the  day 
(September  25,  1893)  when  the  Fram's 
bow  was  jammed  into  the  polar  ice  until 
the  day  (August  14,  1896)  when,  after 
much  blasting  of  ice  and  incessiant  efforts, 
she  broke  into  the  free  sea,  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  single  quarrel,  nor 
any  insubordination,  bad  feeling,  shirk- 
ing, despondency,  or  unpleasant  episode. 
Johansen,  when  asked  whether  Nansen 


and  he  managed  to  get  on  together  com- 
fortably under  the  sex-ere  test  of  for  fifteen 
months  seeing  no  other  human  being, 
and  even  sleeping  in  the  same  bag  at 
night,  humorously  said:  "Ob,  no,  we 
didn't  quarrel ,  the  only  thing  was  that  I 
had  the  bad  habit  of  snoring  in  my  sleep, 
and  then  Nansen  used  to  kick  me  in  the 
back."  Nansen  himself  adds :  '*  I  cannot 
deny  that  this  is  the  case ;  I  gave  him 
many  a  well-meant  kick,  but  fortunately 
he  only  shook  himself  a  litde  and  slept 
calmly  on." 

The  whole  party  were  not  only  friendly, 
but  even  jovial.  So  far  as  the  ship  life 
was  concerned,  they  seem  to  have  hid  a 
right  good  time.  Of  forebodings  for  the 
future  there  are  no  traces  ;  the  isonotoay 
of  lying  month  after  month  drifting  im* 
perceptibly  with  the  ice  was  combated 
by  the  variety  and  quantity  of  hard  work 
always  at  hand,  mechanical  and  scientific ; 
shoemaking.  sail-making,  tin.^milhing, 
windmill  operating  (for  electric  lighting), 
carpentry,  rope-makirg,  were  among  tiie 
occupations.  Never  was  ship  so  well 
equipped  for  comfort  under  the  condi- 
tions. Electric  lights,  plenty  of  fuel,  sci- 
entific protection  from  the  cold,  a  finely 
stocked  larder  (some  of  the  bills  of  fare 
are  extremely  appetizing),  a  large  library, 
games,  all  helped  to  make  the  expedition 
pleasant  and  to  kill  time.  Then  there 
was  an  occasional  bear-hunt,  the  training 
of  the  dogs,  photography,  and  other  re- 
sources. A  humorous  paper  was  some- 
times printed ;  birthdays  and  all  possible 
festal  occasions  were  obierved  with  special 
fea«>ts ;  practical  jokes  were  indulg^  in  ; 
letters,  diaries,  and  records  of  observa- 
tions were  kept  up ;  in  short,  on  board 
the  Fram  th.e  men  were  busy,  happy,  and 
contented. 

There  were  many  who  predicted  that 
the  Fram  would  not  justify  Nansen's  belief 
that  her  lines  could  be  so  laid  that  ice- 
pressure,  instead  of  crushing  the  sides  of 
the  ship,  would  simply  force  her  upwards; 
but  they  were  mistaken.  She  endured 
without  harm  all  that  tbe  Arctic  seas 
can  do  in  the  way  of  pressure.  Here 
is  an  account  of  a  typical  pressure  experi- 
ence: 

When  tbe  packing  begins  in  earnest  it 
seems  as  though  there  could  be  no  spot  on 
the  earth *s  surface  left  unshaken^  First  you 
hear  a  sound  like  the  thundering  rumbling  of 
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And  here  is  the  account  of  their  Christ- 
mas eve: 

I  must  have  a  Christmas  party  for  children 
when  I  get  home.  This  is  the  time  of  rejoic- 
ing, and  there  is  feasting  in  every  cottage  at 
home.  And  we  are  keeping  the  festival  in 
our  little  way.  Johansen  has  turned  his 
shirt  and  put  the  outside  shirt  next  him ;  I 
have  done  the  same,  and  then  I  have  changed 
my  drawers,  and  put  on  the  others  that  I  had 
wrung  out  in  warm  water.  And  I  have 
washed  myself,  too,  in  a  quarter  of  a  cup  of 
warm  water,  with  the  discarded  drawers  as 
sponge  and  towel.  Now  I  feel  quite  another 
being;  my  clothes  do  not  stick  to  my  body  as 
much  as  they  did.  Then  for  supper  we  had 
"  fiskegratin,**  made  of  powdered  fish  and 
maiie-meal,  with  train-oil  to  it  instead  of  but- 
ter, both  fried  and  boiled  (one  as  dry  as  the 
other),  and  for  dessert  we  had  bread  fried  in 
train-oil. 

No  wonder  they  longed  for  books,  and 
read  and  re-read  the  navigation  tables 
and  the  almanac;  and  no  wonder  that 
they  talked  to  each  other  about  sugar 
and  bread  and  potatoes  as  among  the 
greatest  possible  joys  of  the  future.  And 
clothes  I 

Ugh !  the  clothes  we  lived  in  were  horrible  I 
And  when  we  wanted  to  enjoy  a  really  de- 
lightful hour  we  would  set  to  work  imagining 
a  great,  bright,  clean  shop,  where  the  walls 
were  huns  with  nothing  but  new,  clean,  soft 
woolen  clothes,  from  which  we  could  pick 
oat  everything  we  wanted.  Only  to  think  of 
shirts,  vests,  drawers,  soft  and  warm  woolen 
trousers,  deliciously  comfortable  jerseys,  and 
then  clean  woolen  stockings  and  warn)  felt 
ilippers — could  anything  more  delightful  be 
imagined  ?  And  then  a  Turkish  bath  t  We 
woiUd  sit  up  side  by  side  in  our  sleeping-bag 
(or  hours  at  a  time,  and  talk  of  all  these 
things.  They  seemed  almost  unimaginable. 
Fancy  being  able  to  throw  away  all  the 
heavy,  oily  rags  we  had  to  live  in,  glued  as 
they  were  to  our  bodies  t  Our  legs  suffered 
most;  for  there  our  trousers  stuck  fast  to 
our  knees,  so  that  when  we  moved  they 
abraded  and  tore  the  skin  inside  our  thighs 
tin  it  was  all  raw  and  bleeding.  I  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  these  sores  from 
becoming  altogether  too  ingrained  with  fat 
and  (Urt,  and  had  to  be  perpetually  washing 
them  with  moss,  or -a  rag  from  one  of  the 
bandages  in  our  medicine-bag,  and  a  little 
water,  which  I  wanned  in  a  cup  over  the 
lamp.  I  have  never  before  understood  what 
a  magnificent  invention  soap  really  is. 

With  May  came  comparatively   mild 
weather.    Clothes    were    patched,  rifles 


cleaned,  kayaks  and  sledges  put  in  order, 
and  again  the  slow,  dangerous,  exhaust- 
ing southern  journey  was  resumed.  On 
one  occasion  the  boats  got  adrift  from 
their  mooring,  and  were  rescued  only 
after  Nansen  bad  swum  through  ice-cold 
water  until  he  was  stiff  and  numb,  barely 
abl^to  cfimb  into  the  boats  when  reached. 
Had  a  few  more  strokes  been  needed, 
the  possibility  of  reaching  home  would 
have  been  slight  indeed.  At  last  in  camp 
one  morning  (June  1 7, 1 896)  Nansen  heard 
the  barking  of  a  dog ;  in  an  hour  or  two 
the  wanderers  were  in  the  luxurious  camp 
of  the  English  explorer  Jackson,  on  the 
south  coast  of  Franz  Josef  Land— quite  far 
from  the  position  indicated  by  their  im- 
perfect calculations.  We  quote  Nansen 's 
account  of  the  meeting  with  Jackson  : 

1  raised  my  hat ;  we  extended  a  hand  to 
one  another,  with  a  hearty  "  How  do  you  do  ?" 
Above  us  a  roof  of  mist  shutting  out  the 
worid  around,  beneath  our  feet  the  rugged, 
packed  drift-ice,  and  in  the  background  a 
glimpse  of  the  land,  ail  ice,  glacier,  and  mbt 
On  one  side  the  civilized  European  in  an 
English  check  suit,  and  high  rubber  water- 
boots,  well  shaved,  well  groomed,  bringing 
with  him  a  perfume  of  scented  soap,  percep. 
tible  to  the  wild  man's  sharpened  senses ;  on 
the  other  side  the  wild  man^  clad  in  dirty  rags, 
black  with  oil  and  soot,  with  long,  uncomt^ 
hair  and  shaggy  beard  black  with  smoke, 
with  a  face  in  which  the  aatiu^  fair  com- 
plexion could  not  possibly  be  discerned 
through  the  thick  layer  ot  fat  and  soot  which 
a  winter's  endeavors  with  warm  water,  moss, 
rags,  and,  at  last,  a  knife,  had  sought  in  vain 
to  remove.  No  one  suspected  who  he  was 
or  whence  he  came. 

Jackson :  **  I'm  immensely  glad  to  see  you.** 

"  Thank  you ;  I  alsa" 

**  Have  you  a  ship  here  ?" 

"  No ;  my  ship  is  not  here." 

'*  How  many  are  there  of  you  ?*' 

**  I  have  one  companion  at  the  ice-edge." 

As  we  talked,  we  had  begun  to  go  in  to- 
wards land.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  he 
had  recognized  me,  or  at  any  rate  understood 
who  it  was  that  was  hidden  behind  this  sav- 
age exterior,  not  thinking  that  a  total  stranger 
would  be  received  so  heartily.  Suddenly  he 
stopped,  looked  me  full  in  the  face,  and  said, 
quickly : 

*•  Aren't  you  Nansen  ?" 

"  Yes,  1  am." 

"  By  Jove  I  I  am  glad  to  see  you !" 

And  he  seized  my  hand  and  shook  it  again^ 
while  his  whole  face  became  one  smile  of 
welcome,  and  delight  at  the  unexpected  meet 
ing  beamed  from  his  dark  eyes. 
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intellectual  and  moral  nature  he  tran- 
scends them  all,  and  by  virtue  of  this 
inteUectual  and  moral  nature  he  takes 
possession  of  the  globe.  He  first  sees 
the  use  of  its  stored-up  treasures.  He 
discovers  the  light  and  heat  locked  up 
in  coal,  and  he  releases  them.  He  dis- 
covers the  use  of  the  iron,  converts  it 
into  tools,  and  makes  them  serve  his  pur- 
pose in  manufacture.  He  learns  how  to 
avail  himself  of  the  forces  of  nature — 
gravitation,  light,  electricity,  heat  The  . 
animals  that  seem  to  be  his  superiors 
are  subordinate  to  him.  Some  he  domes- 
ticates, others  he  conquers,  all  he  cows 
and  controls.  He  is  the  master  of  the 
yftorld  in  which  he  has  been  placed. 

Looking  upon  this  process,  beginning 
with  the  oebulous  condition  in  the  outset, 
and  tracing  it  gradually  until  we  come  to 
the  presentconditioD,  two  things  seem  very 
dear  to  the  evolutionist     First,  that  we 
are  ever  in  the  presence  of  an  Infinite  and 
Eternal  Energy,  from  which  all  things  pro- 
ceed ;  that  there  is  One  who  has  shaped, 
formed,  patterned,  directed,  controlled  the 
globe  and  all  that  is  upon  it    The  evo- 
lutionist sees  very  clearly  that  there  is  a 
design  in  this  creation.     It  has  been  gov- 
erned by  a  master  will  and  guided   to 
a  definite  and  projected  end.     He  per- 
ceives that  the  creative  process  has  gone 
on  by  forces,  whether  from  within  or  with- 
out, that  were   aiming  at  some  ultimate 
result     He  traces  the  growth  of  life  from 
the  single  cell  up  to  the  complicated  con- 
dition  of  present  civilization,  and   sees 
that  in  this  development  there  has  been 
a  culmination  which   has  been   steadily 
sought     He  is  not  so  certain  as  the  fa- 
thers were  about  designs,  but  he  is  more 
certain  than  they  were  about  design.     He 
is  not  sure  about  the  adaptations  of  par- 
tkolar  things  to  particular  ends,  but  he 
is  more  certain  that  the  whole  process  of 
creation,  beginning  with  the  world  in  its 
nebulous  condition  and  reaching  on  to  the 
present,  has  had  a  definite  purpose  which 
has  been  consistently  pursued.     In  other 
words,  he  sees  that  this  Infinite  and  Eter- 
nal Energy,  from  which  all  things  proceed, 
is  an  intellectual  energy  which  has  thought 
something  out ;  a  purposeful  energy  which 
was  resolved   to  accomplish  certain  re- 
sults; a  benevolent  energy  which  has  been 
seeking  the   happiness  and  welfare    of 
others. 


This  is  the  first  thing  the  evolutionist 
sees ;  the  second  is — Man.  Though  he 
may  be  perplexed  in  the  detail,  the  evo- 
lutionist is  sure  that  the  end  of  this  de- 
sign, the  purpose  which  has  been  steadOy 
kept  in  view,  is  man.  Whatever  other 
worlds  may  be  for,  whatever  the  wide 
universe  in  its  wider  scope  may  be  for, 
this  globe  in  which  we  dwell  has  been 
fashioned,  built,  constructed  to  be  the 
habitation  of  man.  It  is  man  who  has 
taken  possession  of  it;  it  is  man  who 
understands  it ;  it  is  man  who  is  using  it; 
it  is  man  who  comprehends  its  laws,  who 
masters  its  forces,  who  avails  himself  of 
its  riches,  who  dominates  all  the  other 
creatures  upon  it  It  is  not  more  certain 
that  the  cell  is  made  for  the  storage  of 
the  honey  by  the  bee,  that  the  nest  is 
made  for  the  home  of  the  birdling,  that 
the  cradle  is  made  for  the  rocking  of  the 
babe,  than  it  is  that  this  globe  was  made 
for  the  habitation  and  the  development  of 
man. 

And  man  is  not  only  the  supreme  result 
of  evolution  thus  far — he  is  the  final  result 
of  evolution:  there  is  nothing  beyond 
him.  If  one  asks,  "  How  do  we  know 
that  there  may  not  be  something  incon- 
ceivable to  us  beyond?"  the  answer  is. 
We  cannot  kfum^ ;  but  in  our  attempt  to 
unriddle  the  enigma  of  the  universe  we 
must  think  with  our  faculties  and  be  gov- 
erned by  our  limitations,  and  we  can  am- 
ceive  nothing  higher  than  man.  We  can 
conceive  of  man  infinitely  improved ;  we 
can  conceive  of  him  cultivated,  developed, 
enlarged,  enriched,  purified ;  but  of  any- 
thing essentially  higher  than  man — no. 
Nothing  can  be  conceived  higher  than  to 
think,  to  will,  and  to  love.  S3\  forces  are 
subordinate  to  those  three  forces — the 
force  that  thinks,  the  force  that  wills,  the 
force  that  loves.  If  we  look  back  along 
the  pages  of  >islory,  these  two  truths  we 
have  learned  from  the  universe :  First, 
that  all  its  processes  have  been  for  the 
purpose  of  manifesting  One  who  thinks, 
who  wills,  who  loves;  second,  that  the 
culmination  of  the  manifestation  of  One 
who  thinks  and  wills  and  loves  is  a  crea- 
ture who  can  himself  think  and  will  and 
love.  The  inorganic  world  existed  before 
the  vegetable,  and  the  vegetable  world 
existed  before  the  animal,  and  the  lower 
animal  existed  before  man,  and  nun  exists 
for  nothing  beyond.    The  very  topmoct 
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comes  a  hindrance  to  his  development 
It  is  no  longer  developing  him,  and  it  is 
no  longer  serving  him  in  serving  others. 
He  still  has  the  same  power  to  perceive 
truth  that  he  always  had,  but  he  has  be- 
come deaf  and  cannot  hear.  He  has  the 
same  artistic  sense  that  he  always  had,  but 
he  has  become  blind  and  cannot  see.  He 
has  the  same  burning  thoughts  with  which 
he  was  wont  to  inspire  audiences,  but  his 
voice  has  lost  its  music  and  its  power ;  he 
cannot  reach  the  audience.  He  is  still  a 
musician,  and  the  music  is- in  his  soul,  but 
the  voice  is  gone — we  want  to  hear  him 
sing  no  more.  His  very  brain  ceases  to 
formulate  thought  His  soul  has  out- 
grown the  body.  First  it  was  the  instru- 
ment for  development ;  second,  an  instru- 
ment for  usefulness;  now  it  is  neither. 
He  has  not  grown  old,  but  the  organ  that 
he  used  has  grown  oldL  Gladstone  is  not 
old.  Put  him  in  a  new  body — ^what  a  mag- 
nificent statesman  he  would  be  1  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  was  not  old.  Bring  him 
back  and  put  him  in  a  body  forty  years 
old,  how  again  his  eloquence  would  stir 
the  heart  of  the  nation  1  Men  do  not 
grow  old ;  it  is  the  body  which  grows  old, 
unable  to  fulfill  its  function  as  the  servant 
of  the  spirit 

All  through  its  appointed  threescore 
years  and  ten  the  body  is  dying — ^from  the 
very  cradle  dying;  constantly  used  up, 
constantly  repaired.  That  has  been  the 
history  year  after  year,  until  at  last  the 
repair  can  no  longer  make  up  for  the  rav- 
ages of  time,  because  the  soul  has  out- 
grown the  body.  What  then  ?  Remem- 
ber, from  the  first  nebulous  days  God  had 
in  mind  a  man.  Through  all  these  long 
cycles  of  geology,  through  all  the  cycles  of 
prehistoric  histor}*,  through  all  the  crea- 
tive days  of  the  past,  through  all  the  later 
creative  days,  through  family,  through 
various  forms  of  go/emment,  through 
justice  and  injustice,  through  war  and 
peace,  through  commerce,  education,  and 
religion.  He  has  been  making  men.  And 
every  man  He  has  put  into  a  body  that 
at  first  helped  to  develop,  and  then  helped 
to  service,  and  then  became  a  hindrance 
to  development  and  a  hindrance  to  ser- 
vice, because  the  soul  had  outgrown  the 
body.  What  then  ?  Why,  if  there  is  not 
fomething  that  lies  beyond  when  the  body 
is  gone,  all  evolution  ends  in  a  cul-de-sac. 
It  is  mconceivable  that  God  should  have 


spent  all  the  ages  in  making  a  Gladstone, 
a  Lincoln,  a  Jefferson,  a  Shakespeare, 
only  that  he  might  make  a  body  with 
which  to  fill  a  grave. 

There  are  two  alternatives :  The  posi- 
tivist  and  the  pantheistic.  The  positiv- 
ist  tells  us :  Yes,  there  is  an  immortality, 
but  it  is  an  immortality  of  influence. 
Shakespeare  is  imm^tal :  his  plays  will 
live.  Plato  is  immortal:  his  thoughts 
will  inspire  men  through  all  coming  ages. 
Lincoln  is  immortal :  his  courage  and  his 
heroism  will  make  heroes  to  all  future 
time.  The  immortality  is  an  immortality  of 
influence,  and  it  is  for  future  generations 
that  present  generations  live.  But  what 
is  the  use  of  future  generations?  Why 
is  there  a  Shakespeare,  a  Bacon,  a  Glad- 
stone, a  Jefferson,  a  Hamilton,  a  Wash- 
ington, a  Lincoln?  Only  to  make  insects 
that  dance  for  an  hour  in  the  sunbeam, 
and  then  are  gone?  I  can  understand 
the  evolutionist  who  does  not  believe  in 
universal  immortality,  who  thinks  only 
the  fittest  will  survive.  I  can  even  com- 
prehend the  belief  that  this  present  race 
of  men  is  not  worthy  to  live  immortally, 
that  this  present  race  of  men  will  perish, 
but  by  and  by,  when  God*s  providence  has 
worked  out  its  culm'nation,  there  will 
come  from  them  a  race  that  will  live  im- 
mortally, and  we  are  but  preparing  for 
them.  But  I  cannot  understand  lu>w  a 
consbtent  evolutionist  can  believe  that 
'« death  ends  all ;"  that  throughout  all 
these  ages  God  has  been  {veparing  men 
such  as  men  are,  only  to  make  other  men 
such  as  these  men  are,  aU  to  fill  one 
great  cemetery  at  the  end.  As  John 
Fiske  says :  "  God  is  not  like  a  child  that 
builds  a  house  of  cards  to  blow  it  down 
again." 

The  other  conception  is  pantheistic 
It  is  the  old  Hindu  conception,  repeated 
in  modem  theosophy.  All  things  will  run 
their  circuit  and  come  back  to  God  him- 
self. Man  is  immortal,  but  men  are  not 
personally  immortal.  The  sun  draws  the 
water  from  the  ocean,  shapes  it  in  a  doud, 
hangs  it  in  the  heavens,  drops  it  upon  the 
hills ;  it  falls  into  the  spring  and  tbe  river, 
and  so  flows  back  again  into  the  ocean. 
So  God  sends  out  soub,  that,  after  tliey 
have  traveled  the  circuit  oC  their  being, 
they  may  return  to  Him  again.  Such  is 
the  pantheistic  conception.  Are  we,  then, 
to  think  that  God  has  been  working  through 
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student  who  has  found  the  proper  train- 
ing in  the  college,  and  has  taken  it  in  the 
right  spirit,  begins  to  realize  what  she 
had  already  learned  theoretically,  that  in 
the  world  before  her  is  the  living,  breath- 
ings growing  reality  of  which  all  the  text- 
books, all  the  works  of  literature  and  art, 
are  but  the  inadequate  representation. 
She  will  have  a  sense  of  keener  enjoy- 
ment in  her  theoretic  knowledge  by  com- 
ing in  actual  contact  with  the  concrete 
basis  for  it;  she  will  come  to  the  con- 
crete with  greater  interest  and  apprecia- 
tion, stored  as  her  mind  is  with  the  views 
and  ideas  of  thinking  man  for  ages  in 
regard  to  its  different  phases.  She  will 
come  to  see,  too,  that  where  her  special 
set  of  facts  and  theories  do  not  fit  the 
special  set  of  concrete  relations  she  is 
thrown  into,  there  are  yet  in  all  depart- 
ments of  human  activity  certain  common 
principles,  which,  learned  in  one  of  them, 
can  be  applied  with  great  advantage  in 
another.  Among  such  principles  are 
order,  method,  systematic  industry,  alert- 
ness of  mind,  discrimination,  patience, 
accuracy,  thoroughness.  The  ability  to 
take  up  a  complicated  matter  right  end 
first,  to  attend  to  each  detail  of  it  in 
proper  order,  to  stick  at  it  until  it  is 
done,  and  done  well,  is  as  useful  and 
helpful  in  housekeeping,  storekeeping.  or 
farming  as  it  is  in  solving  the  problems 
of  the  calculus  or  in  interpreting  a  Greek 
text. 

Having  recognized  the  fact  that  her 
college  training  will  be  a  help  to  her  in  any 
activity  that  she  may  engage  in,  the  grad- 
uate next  proceeds  to  consider  what  spe- 
cial thing  she  shaU  do.  Shall  she  enter 
the  ranks  of  the  paid  or  the  unpaid  work- 
ers ?  shall  she  engage  in  one  of  the  eco- 
nomic or  the  non-economic  occupations  } 
Chief  among  the  unpaid  workers,  by  rea- 
son of  numbers  and  influence,  are  the 
house-mothers.  It  is  curious  that  it  is 
not  more  fully  recognized  how  peculiarly 
and  specially  is  the  collegiate  training  a 
help  and  benefit  to  these.  We  are  warned 
again  and  again  of  the  dangers  of  an  ex- 
clusively material  civilization.  We  send 
oor  yooog  men  to  the  college  to  get  some 
acquaintance  with  and  love  for  the  ideal 
before  they  are  overwhelmed  in  the  bustle 
of  the  market-place.  Suppose,  however, 
that  each  child,  boy  or  girl,  had  from  ear- 
liest youth  daily  contact  with  the  ideal  in 


the  person  of  a  broadly  trained  mother, 
would  not  the  lesson  be  learned  in  a  way 
impossible  otherwise,  would  it  not  be 
printed  in  characters  that  no  after  influ- 
ence could  wholly  efface?  The  college- 
tratned  mother,  at  home  in  the  world  of 
thought  and  things,  confident  of  her 
ability  to  guide  the  mental  development 
of  her  child,  commands  his  respect 
through  his  perception  of  her  assured 
mastery,  and  can  enforce  her  lessons  as 
the  untrained  mother,  whether  simply  dis- 
trustful of  herself  or  really  incapable,  can- 
not. The  college  woman,  by  her  contact 
with  the  wider  circle  of  college  life  and 
interests,  will,  furthermore,  have  acquired 
a  freedom  from  personality,  a  breadth  of 
view,  a  calmness  and  tolerance,  that  are 
most  desirable  where  one  wishes  to  influ- 
ence others.  Under  the  trained  mother's 
care,  too,  the  child  is  saved  from  falling 
into  that  deadly  vacancy  which  is  the  bot- 
tom cause  of  nine-tenths  of  the  mischief, 
vice,  and  crime  committed  in  the  world. 
Her  well  stocked  mind  is  a  never-failing 
storehouse  of  resource  toward  occup}'ing, 
amusing,  and  instructing  the  child,  so 
that  he  is  never  at  a  loss  for  something 
wholesome  and  interesting  to  do,  and  is 
consequently  the  less  tempted  into  coarse 
or  foolish  employments.  The  college- 
trained  mother  will  be  able  not  only  to 
give  the  child  a  general  mental  and  moral 
uplift  in  all  his  life  and  activities,  but  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  the  special  training 
he  will  need  in  the  special  work  of  the 
school.  In  this  case  the  child  need  not  be 
sent  to  school  as  young  as  children  in  gen- 
eral are  at  present,  little  to  their  advantage, 
and  little  to  the  advantage  of  the  schools 
they  attend.  The  best  place  for  a  young 
child  is  at  home,  and  if  the  mother  is  capa- 
ble of  conducting  his  entire  training  there, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  leave  it 
until  he  is  old  enough  to  have  some  main 
traits  of  character  well  fixed,  and  some 
mental  fiber  developed.  A  race  brought 
up  by  well -disciplined  mothers  would,  it 
would  seem,  spontaneously  and  naturally 
take  to  the  good  influences  in  life,  and 
quietly  ignore  and  reject  the  bad  ones. 

While  the  mother  of  the  faunily  is  the 
usual  and  natural  director  of  it,  the  single 
woman — sister  or  daughter — often  has 
that  function,  and  she,  too,  in  that  case, 
finds  the  same  use  for  her  collegiate  train- 
ing.    Both   the   married  and  the  single 
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will  rise  to  its  proper  level  and  receive  its 
proper  reward  in  the  appreciation  and  the 
approval  of  the  comrouDity. 

Foreigners  in  Japan 

By  R.  van  Bergen 

Formerly  Principal  of  the  Nobles'  School,  Tokyo 

Foreign  residents  of  Japan  look  with 
apprehension  forward  to  the  16th  of  July, 
1899,  as  the  time  when  the  new  treaties 
wUl  go  into  effect,  and  the  old  safe- 
guard to  life  and  property,  the  ex-terii- 
torial  clause  of  the  present  treaties,  will 
be  abrogated.  There  is  a  possibility, 
but  it  is  very  slight,  that  the  date  may 
be  postponed.  Germany,  when  it  con- 
sented to  a  revision  of  the  treaties  upon 
the  basis  of  judicial  autonomy,  stipu- 
Uted  that  the  codes  shall  be  completed 
and  shall  have  been  in  operation  for  one 
year  before  its  subjects  shall  be  placed 
under  Japanese  jurisdiction.  That  coun- 
try, at  any  rate,  protected  its  citizens 
against  incomplete  codes ;  but  why  we 
should  not  be  safeguarded  against  an  inex- 
perienced and  prejudiced  judiciary  is  more 
than  the  foreign  resident  can  understand 

It  is  not,  in  these  days,  the  acme  of 
happiness  to  be  a  resident  of  Japan.  In 
the  recent  treaties  of  the  Mikado's  Em- 
pire with  China  and  Corea,  the  statesmen 
of  Japan  insisted  upon  the  ex-territorial 
clause.  They  decline  intrusting  Japanese 
subjects  to  the  tender  mercies  of  irre- 
sponsible judges ;  and  while  in  their  in- 
most thoughts  they  marvel  at  the  indiffer- 
ence of  foreign  powers,  they  evince  a 
perceptible  tendency  to  visit  their  con- 
tempt upon  the  unfortunate  foreigners 
who  are  compelled  to  dwell  in  the  Tenno's 
realm. 

The  fact  is  that  the  situation  in  Japan 
is  entirely  misunderstood.  The  public  of 
the  United  States  still  looks  upon  the 
Island  Empire  as  a  regenerated  nation — 
one  that  has  discarded  the  shackles  of  an 
obsolete  civilization,  and  has  entered  into 
the  comity  of  Western  nations  with  the 
well-defined  purpose  of  emulating  them. 
No  opinion  could  be  more  erroneous. 
So  hr  from  being  in  love  with  us  and  our 
institutions,  they  regard  us  with  a  cordial 
hatitd,  and  look  upon  our  social  condi- 
tkms  with  heartfelt  contempt.  It  is  quite 
true  that  they  have  adopted  our  public 


improvements ;  that  railroads,  telegraphs, 
the  telephone,  and  the  electric  light  have 
been  introduced,  and  that  the  service  of 
these  important  social  factors  is  con- 
stantly being  extended.  Nor  can  the  fact 
be  gainsaid  that  eveiy  modem  invention 
improving  the  condition  of  army  and  navy 
is  anxiously  watched,  and  adopted  as 
soon  as  its  value  has  been  demonstrated. 
These  facts  granted,  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  the  ill  feeling  against  us  is  intense. 

The  Government,  in  1893,  intrusted  to 
the  Department  of  Education  in  Tokyo 
the  task  of  publishing  a  "  History  of  the 
Empire  of  Japan,"  the  first  edition  of 
which  was  speedily  suppressed  on  account 
of  the  writers  allowing  their  anti  foreign 
feeling  to  transpire  in  its  pages.  A  new 
and  purged  edition  was  issued,  but  even 
in  that  work  the  national  feeling  occasion- 
ally crops  out  In  summing  up  the  con- 
dition of  Japan  as  it  actually  exists,  the 
authors  state:  ''During  the  early  years 
of  the  Meiji  era,  any  knowledge,  however 
slight,  of  Western  sciences  and  arts  was 
regarded  as  a  quali6cation  for  oflBdal 
employment  Students  who  had  shown 
themselves  intelligent  were  sent  to  Europe 
or  America  to  inspect  and  report  upon 
the  conditions  existing  there ;  and  as  each 
of  these  travelers  found  something  new  to 
indorse  and  import,  the  mania  for  Occi- 
dental innovations  received  constant  in- 
crements. To  preserve  or  reserve  old 
fashions  was  regarded  with  contempt, 
and  so  far  did  the  fancy  run  that  some 
gravely  entertained  the  project  of  abolish- 
ing the  Japanese  language  and  substitut- 
ing English  for  it  By  degrees,  however, 
men's  eyes  began  to  be  opened  to  the 
fact  that  while  they  were  uprooting  and 
abandoning  much  which  had  the  sanction 
of  tradition  and  the  approval  of  long 
practice,  they  were  planting  in  its  stead 
institutions  and  customs  not  necessarily 
suitable  to  the  Japanese,  axvd  possibly 
injurious  to  any  people.  Out  of  this 
sense  of  rash  denationalization  and  un- 
patriotic radicalism  a  strong  reaction  ulti- 
mately grew,  and  men's  minds  turned 
once  more  to  the  customs  and  canons 
handed  down  from  their  ancestors.  The 
reaction  is  now  paramount,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  Western  civilization  is,  at  the 
same  time,  never  neglected."  ^ 

>  **  History  of  the  Empire  til  Japan  "  pttbtttWJ  by 
order  of  tbt  Otpvtneot  of  Education,  Tokyo,  | 
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The  Presbyterian  Union 
The  Presbyterian  Unions  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  correspond  to    the  Congregational 
Cluba  and  the  Baptist  Social  Unions.    The  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  Presbyterian  Union  was 
held  at  the  Windsor  Hotel  on  Monday  evening, 
March   15.  when  the  subject  was  **  Ecclesiastical 
Polity."    The  three  general  types  were  presented 
by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Swentzel,  rector  of  St.  Luke's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Brooklyn  ;  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Roberts,  D.D.,  formeriy  Professor  in  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  Suted  Clerk  of  the  Gen- 
eral  Assembly. in  behalf  of  the  Presbyterians; 
and  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Bradford,  D.D.,  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  MontcLir,  N.  J., 
in  behalf  of  the  Congregationalists.    The  duty 
assigned  to  each  speaker  was  to  define  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  the  polity  of  bis  Church, 
which  was  done  In  characteristic  fashion.    The 
Episcopalian  argument  for  the  Historic  Episco- 
pate was  singularly  dear  and  well  expressed.   The 
paper  of  Dr.  Roberts  was  just  such  as  would  be 
expected   from  as  intense  and  lojral  and  even 
aggressive  a  Presbyterian  as  he  b  known  to  be. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  statement  in  his 
address  was  that  in  which  he  declared  that  Pres 
byterianism  had  not  changed  for  two  hundred 
years.    That  statement  suggests  the  witty  remark 
of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Greene,  of  England.    He 
said,  **  We  are  told  that  we  ought  to  believe  as 
the  Fathers  believed,  but  who  knows  what  the 
Fathers  believe  new  t*    The  effort  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Congregational  Church  was  to 
show  that  as  the  Episcopalian  emphasizes  the 
Historic  Episcopate,  and  the   Presbj^erian   the 
Presbytery,  Congregationalists  exalt  the  **  His- 
toric Christian  people."    The  first  two  addresses 
were  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  polity ;  the  Con- 
giegationalist  attempted  rather  to  give  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  condition  of  theological  thought 
and  rdigioos  progress  in  the  denomination.  Many 
tmhient  Presbyterians    were    present,  and    the 
whole  occasion  was  one  of  social  enjoyment  and 
ecclesiastical  fellowship. 

The  Pulpit  and  the  Bastera  Question 
It  is  a  gratification  to  see  that  not  only  the 
scwspapers,  bat  also  some  prominent  clergymen, 
have  taken  up  the  discussion  of  the  Cretan  ques- 
tion. Among  these  clergymen  is  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J-  P.  Peters,  the  rector  of  St.  Michael's  Church, 
New  York  City.  Dr.  Peters  has  just  preached  a 
notable  (fiscoorse.  in  which  he  declares  that  for 
^y^rsr  a  hmdred  years  the  so-called  Christian 
powers  of  Europe  have  kept  Turkey  in  existence, 
^^xhorizing  it  to  rob  and  murder  the  Christians 
^'itUa  its  dominions,  because  each  Power  either 
««Med  a  sUce  of  Turkey  for  itself,  or  wanted  to 
^■••uit  eooM  one  else  from  securing  a  slice. 


Because  of  this  greed,  hundreds  of  thottsands  of 
Christians  have  been  massacred,  and  myriads 
more  compelled  to  tive  in  misery  and  barbarism. 
Dr.  Peters  referred  to  the  intolerable  conditions 
in  Greece  in  1821,  which  caused  the  rebelHoo. 
The  Turks  at  once  fell  on  the  unoffending  Greeks 
at  Constantinople  and  massacred  them,  hanging 
the  Ancient  Patriarch  and  some  of  the  bishops  on 
Easter  Day  before  the  door  of  the  Cathedral.  A 
little  later  the  Turkish  fleet  descended  on  the 
prosperous  island  of  Chios,  and,  after  having 
lulled  the  inhabitants  into  landed  security  by 
proclaiming  amnesty,  landed  troops  who  fell  upon 
the  unarmed  villagers,  killing  2^300  of  them,  and 
enslaving  twice  that  number.  Unaided  by  the 
Powers,  the  Greeks  fought  against  great  odds  for 
seven  years.  Nevertheless,  some  individual  vol- 
unteers went  to  Greece  from  England,  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  also  from  this  coun- 
try— among  those  last  named  being  a  former 
rector  of  St  Michael's.  England,  France,  and 
Russia  were  finally  led  to  Intervene  and  give 
Greece  her  freedom,  but  in  so  doing  they  reduced 
her  borders  within  as  narrow  limits  as  possible, 
among  other  possessions  restormg  Crete  to 
Turkey,  and  this  for  fear  that  in  some  way  free 
Crete  might  prove  to  the  commercial  disad- 
vantage of  the  above  Powers.  From  that  day 
to  this  Crete  has  known  nothing  but  misfovem- 
ment  and  massacre.  Now,  at  last,  as  (he  Turks 
were  attempting  to  put  into  execution  the  saase 
poKcy  of  pacification  by  extermination  recently 
pursued  in  Armenia,  the  Greeks  have  dared  to 
rescue  their  fellow-countrymen.  Upon  this  the 
Christian  rulers  of  Europe  order  Greece  to  leave 
the  Cretans  to  their  fate.  The  Powers  threaten 
Greece  with  war,  they  drive  away  her  vesseli,  and 
they  themselves  fire  upon  the  Cretans.  As  Dr. 
Peters  said,  so  say  we  :  **  Shame  on  these  rulers 
who  blasphemously  call  themselves  Chiistiaas  1** 

Jews  and  Christians 
One  of  the  most  interesting  illostratioos  of  re- 
ligious fellowship  of  wliich  we  have  ever  beard 
was  seen  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  Monday 
evening,  March  15,  at  the  decttcation  of  a  Jewish 
synagogue.  On  the  platform  with  Rabbi  David 
Levy  were  representatives  of  the  various  chorcfaes 
in  the  dty.  Among  them  we  notiqe  the naasesol 
the  Revs.  Newman  Smyth,  D.D.,  Congr^gatiocMl ; 
E.  S.  Lines,  Epbcopalian;  F.  A.  M.  Brown,  Pres- 
byterian :  C.  D.  Maisden,  D.D.,  Methodist ;  and 
W.  D.  MclCmney,  Bapi^t  Others  wets  also 
present,  but  we  mention  these  as  showing  the 
variety  of  denominations  lepcesented.  The  audi- 
ence thronged  the  beautiful  buikfing.  The  first 
address  was  by  the  Rabbi,  in  which  he  spokv  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrews  and  their  faith. 
In  the  course  of  it  he  said  oonceming  Christian* 
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**  We  mmj  still  be  cursed  with  men  who  make  of 
oiBce  a  means  of  gain  more  than  an  opportunity  of 
senrice,  but  we  can  at  least  make  them  under- 
stand that  their  conduct  is  infamous.  It  must  be 
possible  to  establish  a  sentiment  under  which  the 
choice  of  a  man  to  a  public  office  who  is  suspected 
of  desiring  it  for  what  he  can  make  out  of  it  will 
be  regarded  as  no  less  shocking  than  the  choice 
by  a  college  of  such  a  man  for  a  president,  or  by 
a  congregation  of  such  a  man  for  its  minister." 

Ministers  and  Public  Affairs 
It  can  no  longer  be  said  that  the  ministers  of 
the  country  devote  themselves  entirely,  or  even 
chiefly,  to  the  affairs  of  the  other  world.  The 
(Bsgiaceful  condition  of  things  in  the  Police 
Department  of  New  York  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ministers  of  the  vaxious  churches. 
At  their  meetings  held  on  Monday,  March  15, 
strong  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Meth- 
o^sts,  Presbyterians,  and  Congregationalists  ap- 
proving the  advice  given  to  the  Mayor  of  the  dty 
by  the  Hon.  Seth  Low,  and  urging  that  imme- 
<fiate  action  be  taken  in  the  interests  of  a  better 
administration  of  that  Department.  A  cordial 
word  of  support  for  Mayor  Strong  was  spoken, 
especially  bj  the  Methodists,  who  also  protested 
sgainst  the  passage  of  any  law  which  should 
sspecMde  the  present  Board  of  Police  Commis- 
sioners by  a  State  Commission  of  Police.  These 
stterances  are  not  so  significant  for  what  they 
contain  as  for  the  fact  that  they  were  made.  It 
b  slowly  coming  to  be  recognixed  that  there  are 
no  more  intelligent  and  few  wiser  observers  of 
current  con<fitioru  in  society  and  the  State  than 
the  pastors  of  the  various  churches.  They  are 
not  the  slaves  of  any  political  party  or  of  any 
social  class,  and  their  voices  are  without  excep- 
tion in  ^vor  of  righteousness  and  good  order. 

The  Volunteers 
The  first  year  in  the  history  of  the  new  move- 
ment of  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth 
sre  the  head  has  been  one  of  very  great  prosper- 
ity. There  ate  already  1 60  organized  posts  or  soci- 
eties, at  which  during  a  recent  month  more  than 
1*500  professed  conversion.  About  18,000  have 
psotfened  conversion  during  the  year.  At  the  meet- 
isp  in  the  asonth  of  January  of  the  current  Tear 
shout  525,000  persons  were  in  attendance.  The 
five  hundredth  commanding  officer  has  already 
hscn  commissioned,  while  about  3,000  have  been 
•smQed  in  the  Defenders'  League,  and  1,200  bi 
tiM  Volunteer  Prisoners*  Le«.gue.  These  figures, 
however,  give  no  clear  idea  of  the  work  which 
the  Volunteers  have  undertaken.  Their  service 
^  the  pfisoQS,  which  is  under  the  especial  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Booth,  is  perhaps  the  best  work  of 
the  kind  which  has  ever  l>een  done  in  this  coun- 
try* If  she  continues  as  she  has  begun,  she  will 
be  known  in  American  prisons  very  much  as 
loieace  Nightingale  was  known  in  the  war  hos- 
P^^ol  Europe.    This  is  a  beautiful  ministry, 


and  few  are  so  well  fitted  for  its  performance. 
The  questions  at  issue  between  the  Volunteers 
and  the  Salvation  Army  have  practically  dropped 
out  of  sight,  and  both  are  now  devoting  them- 
selves to  something  better  than  trying  to  settie  a 
fruiUess  and  useless  controversy. 

Hiram  House 
Hiram  House  is  the  new  sodal  settiement  of 
the  Disciples.  It  was  founded  by  students  of 
Hiram  College,  and  is  the  first  work  of  the  kind 
among  the  Disciples.  The  House  is  located  in 
the  Sixteenth  Ward  of  Cleveland,  O.,  where  are 
congregated  Russians,  Jews,  Bohemians,  Hunga- 
rians, Italians,  and  negroes.  It  is  on  the  edge  of 
the  very  lowest  sections  of  the  dty,  and  in  iu 
area  of  1,500x2,500  feet  the  ward  has  6,000  mhab- 
itants.  There  are  628  people  in  the  one  block  in 
which  the  House  is  located.  It  carries  on  the 
usual  work  of  the  social  settiement  Its  Day 
Nursery  has  twenty  children,  and  its  Kindergar- 
ten an  average  attendance  of  sixty.  There  are 
classes  for  women  in  English,  Latin,  history,  and 
other  branches,  and  for  boys  and  girls  danes  in 
bookkeeping,  stenography,  mechanical  drawing, 
etc.  Taking  into  account  all  the  classes  with  the 
Day  Nursery  and  Kindergarten,  there  are  five 
hundred  visitatioiu  to  the  House  each  week  by 
the  residents  of  the  ward.  A  tuition  fee  of  twenty^ 
five  cents  per  term  of  ten  weeks  is  charged,  whidi 
is  simply  a  voucher  for  good  behavior  and  sto- 
diousness  on  the  part  of  the  class  membeis.  A 
Debating  Club  of  young  men  has  recently  given 
the  House  an  oak  bookcase  in  appreciation  of 
the  work  for  them.  The'  member  who  made  the 
presentation  speech  said  that  they  had  given  to 
them  by  this  House  their  first  gbmpse  of  the 
larger  world.  There  is  also  visitation  throughout 
the  ward  by  the  resident  workers,  by  which  they 
come  into  touch  with  the  people  and  find  out 
their  needs. 

The  Cambddfe  Mission  at  Dstbl 
As  is  wdl  known  with  thoee  famibar  with  mis- 
sionary work,  the  great  universities  of  Eng- 
land support  missions  in  variocs  countries.  A 
meeting  in  behalf  of  the  Cambridge  Mission  at 
Delhi  was  recentiy  held  in  the  old  University 
City,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York.  The  chief  address  was  by  the  Rev.  G.  A. 
Lefroy,  the  head  of  the  Mission.  He  contrasted 
the  life  of  the  missionary  in  IiKfia  with  the  life  of 
one  in  Africa.  In  Africa  he  is  in  the  midst  of 
barbarism  and  savagery ;  in  India  he  is  in  a  land 
possessed  of  andent  and  dignified  dviliiallon, 
whose  life  and  old  creed  contain  much  worthy  of 
respect  Mr.  Lefroy  said  that  the  Government  is 
often  criticised  for  its  neutrality  in  regard  to  re- 
ligious matters,  but  he  fdt  convinced  that  it  was 
the  only  proper  course.  The  strongest  point  in 
his  addms  was  when  he  quoted  a  statement  from 
an  eminent  Hindu  showing  how  modem  dvili- 
zation  had   destroyed  the   old   religion   of  the 
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Gaston  de  Latour' 

There  b  a  pathetic  interrst  attaching  to  the 
last  book  of  a  great  writer  when  it  is  cut  in  two 
by  death  and  we  have  but  the  half  of  it.     What 
might  it  not  have  been  ?    But  *'  Gaston  de  La- 
tour**  was  written  by  Walter  Pater  long  since, 
and  abandoned  before  it  had  been  carried  haif 
way.    In   the  years  following  the  "Imaginary 
PortraiU  "  Pater  published  the  first  five  chapters 
hi  •*  Macmillan's  Magnrine."    In  the  next  year 
he  wrote  an  article  on  Giordano  Bruno,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  carrying  futther  of  the 
same  idea.     The  book,  as  now  published,  gives 
also  the  half -elaborated  notes  of  an  intermediate 
chapter.    **  Gaston  de  Latour,'*  then,  although 
the  last  of  Pater's  works  to  appear  in  book  form, 
is   not    another   "  Denis    Duval  "  or  **  Edwin 
Drood  "  or  ••  Doctor  Grimshaw."    It  was  not  cut 
short ;  it  was  abandoned.    The  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek :  we  think  it  lies  partly  in  Pater's  lack  of 
constructive  imagination,  partly  in  the  fact  that 
at  the  time  of  writing  he  had  hardly  secreted 
material  enough  for   the    task.     **Marius    the 
Epicurean"  retains  our  interest  from  beginning 
to  end,  not  by  its  constructive  power,  but  by  the 
hiberent  interest  of  the  problems  in  question,  by 
the  development  of  character,  and  by  the  charm 
of  iu  background.    *<  Gaston   de   Latour"  was 
conceived  as  a  Renaissance  Marius.     Living  m 
a  worid  poised  between  a  great  past  and  a  great 
future,  as  the  age  of  Marcus  Aurelius  was  poised 
between  Pagaobm  and  Christianity,  living  in  a 
worid  where  men  were  weighing  the  value  of  the 
oM  and  speculating  as  to  the  value  of  the  new, 
Gaston  de   Latour  was  a  youth  to  whom  the 
problem  of  constructing  a  theory  of  life  came 
precisely  as  it  came  to  Marius.    But  it  is  obvious 
that  Pater  hiul  never  thought  out  the  character 
as  be  had  thought  out  Marius.    Gaston  is  not  so 
deany  defined,  even,  as  the  more  slightiy  indi- 
cated Sebastian  van  Storck  or  Duke  Carl.     In 
the  first  three  chapters,  if  we  compare  him  with 
Marius,  he  is  shadowy ;  afterwards  he  is  barely 
mentioned.    We  do  not  think  that  Pater  ever 
had  a  definite  conception  of  just  what  should  be 
the  development  of  the  character,  the  opinion,  in 
the  work  he  had  undertaken,  nor  do  we  think  it 
Cttriotts  that  such  sheuld  have  been  the  case. 
**  Matins  the  Epicurean  *'  was  carefully  thought 
out,  but  that  book  was  almost  the  sole  product 
of  five  years.    Three  years  after  "  Marius,"  Pater 
began  to  publish  **  Gaston  de   Latour,"  and  m 
those  years  he  had  also  published  the  **  Imaginary 
PortraiU.- 

It  is  true  that  a  certain  order  in  development 
asy  be  perceived,  or,  more  accurately  spiking, 

>C«j/tfii  dg  Laiour.    Br  Walter  Pater.    The  Mac- 
"      Conpaay,  New  York.    $L5a 


guessed.  Gaston  passes  his  eariier  days  in  a 
kind  of  regulation  of  divine  order  whidi  had  un- 
consciously become  the  fitting  garment  for  un- 
thinking childhood.  Even  during  his  life  in  the 
cathedral  town  of  Chartres,  however,  though  it 
harmonizes  with  a  certain  sacerdotadism  of  his 
character,  he  begins  to  feel  the  spirited  energy 
of  his  companions,  and  finally  experiences  the 
fresh  modernity,  the  romanticism,  of  RonsanL 
From  Montaigne  the  sk«iptic,  then,  he  learns  the 
infinite  flexibility  of  the  human  spirit,  and  after- 
wards by  Giordano  Bruno  he  is  initiated  into  an 
idealism  by  which  that  spirit  may  almost  be  said 
to  form  a  universe  for  itself,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
able  to  apprehend  iU  relation  to  the  spirit  which 
is  in  the  life  of  all  things.  Such,  perhaps,  was 
the  transition  as  Pater  had  it  in  mind,  but  it  b 
indicated  only  by  a  hint  here  or  there,  rarely  by 
anything  so  direct  as  the  introspection  of  the 
young  Roman. 

Such  a  vagueness  of  development  may  be  an 
aimoyance  to  the  reader  who  suspecU  it  and 
cannot  make  it  more  definite.  Get  tid  of  this 
drawback,  if  it  be  one,  and  the  book  b  delightful 
and  contains  some  work  in  Pater's  best  vein. 
Get  rid  of  the  idea  that  it  is  a  single  whole,  and 
you  can  more  fully  enjoy  the  parts.  The  scene 
is  alluring  in  itself — the  beautiful  France  of  the 
days  of  Charies  the  Ninth,  more  attractive  to 
most  of  us  than  the  Italy  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
The  beautiful  places,  the  Chiteau  of  Deux- 
manoirs,  the  cathedral  of  Chartres,  the  fascinat- 
ing personalities,  Ronsard  and  Montaigne,  the 
appreciation  of  the  strangely  shifting,  unaccount- 
able, fiercely  passionate  time  coming  to  a  flash  in 
the  bloody  outburst  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day-- 
such  matters  as  these  are  material  much  to  our 
mind,  and  such  material  as  was  well  suited  to  the 
soft  casuistries  and  the  subtle  refinements  ol 
Walter  Pater.  He  has  written  nothing  much 
better  than  the  first  three  chapters  of  **  Gaston 
de  I^tour." 

An  infinitely  curious  book,  take  it  ail  in  all :  a 
book  of  great  delightfulness  and  of  some  dis- 
appointment ;  a  book  very  representative  ol  the 
man  who  wrote  it,  more  representative  in  some 
ways  than  anythUig  else  of  his  that  we  have.  It 
is  the  last  thing  of  Walter  Pater's  that  will  be 
published,  and  makes  a  singulariy  approfifiate 
final  volume  to  his  complete  works. 


An  astonishing  rumor  comes  from  London 
that  Mr.  Frank  Harris  has  sold  the  -  Saturday 
Review  "  to  Mr.  Atfred  Beit,  the  milHooaite  part- 
ner of  die  Rt.  Hon.  CecU  Rhodes.  If  tnie,  the 
reason  for  Mr.  Beit's  purchase  is  undoubtedly 
the  hitherto  implacable  animosity  which  the 
'*  Saturday  **  has  shown  toward  Mr.  Rhodes  and 
his  enterprises. 
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Uon  of  his  coronation  as  first  German  Emperor 
at  VersaiUes  in  1871. 

One  excellence  of  Mr.  6igelow*s  work  is  in  the 
little  biographies  of  Prussia's  great  men  of  that 
period — men  whose  glory  effaces  the  gloom  which 
most  ever  gather  about  the  course  of  Frederick 
William  III.  We  gain  clear  glimpses  of  Bliicher, 
Gneisenau,  Jahn,  Liitzow,  Schamhorst,  Schill; 
above  all,  of  Stein,  the  greatest  benefactor  Ger- 
many has  had  since  Luther. 

Mr.  Bigelow's  contemporary  history  goes  sadly 
astray,  however,  as  this  paragraph  shows:  **In 
looking  back  upon  German  history  from  the 
standpoint  of  to-day,  when  Germany  has  her 
constitution,  her  free  press,  her  right  of  free 
speech,"  etc.  In  what  dvilized  country  is  the 
press  more  muzzled  than  in  Germany  ?  and  how 
about  Use  maJesU  ? 

While  the  Moscow  disaster  is  vividly  pictured, 
the  dinuuc  of  this  history  is,  of  course,  the  rising 
of  1813,  culminating  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  In 
reading  these  volumes  one  becomes  more  in- 
terested from  chapter  to  chapter,  and  reaches  the 
end  only  to  find  himself  unsatisfied.  This  is  not 
due  to  faults  in  Mr.  Bigelow's  narrative,  but  to 
the  fact  that  it  ends  too  soon. 

Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  this  head  and  under 
that  of  Books  Received  Inchide  aU  received  by  The 
Outlook  during  the  week  ending  March  IZ  This 
weekly  report  of  current  literature  will  be  supplemented 
br  fuller  reviews  of  the  more  important  worksj 

NOVELS  AND  TALES 

It  is  easy  to  question  the  literary  good  taste  of 
Oliye  Schrelner's   TVooper  Peter  Halktt  of  Ma- 
tkonatand^  but  impossible  to  deny  its  moral  force. 
In  its  form  and  in  its  direct  appeal  to  conscience 
it  reminds  one  of  some  of  TolstoTs  parables ;  in 
its  defense  of  a  downtrodden  negro  race  it  is  in 
a  way  a  South  African  "Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin." 
The  book  b  written  from  the  heart  and  reaches  the 
heart.    Its   one  lesson  is  that  of  humanity;    it 
teaches  that  in  England's  dealing  with  South  Africa 
th  re  tt  something  more  important  than  political 
»nd  commercial  considerations.    Cruelty,  greed, 
oppression,  are  exposed  unshrinkingly.    The  au- 
thor does  not  hesitate  to  name  names  and  to  dte 
facts.    The    simplicity    of    true  Christianity  is 
thrown  like  a  bright  light  upon  the  conduct  of 
white  men  to  natives.    Brutality,  robbery,  and  in- 
difference to  suffering  are  exposed  with  keen  por- 
trayal and  in  cutting  language.    The  intensity  of 
die  author's  feeling  is  contagious.    The  horrible 
Picture  used  as  frontispiece  is  not  needed  to  enlist 
•yapathy  or  exdte  indignation,  and  might  much 
*x«er  have  been  omitted,    (Roberts  Brothers, 
WHion.) 

Miorice  Jokai,  the  Hungarian  novelist,  poet, 
journalist,  and  esaa)ist,  is  now  about  seventy- 
•even  years  old,  and  has  written  230  volumes, 
aostly  fiction.  His  versatility,  imagination,  and 
iavortkm  are  extraordinary.     His  latest  novel  (we 


think)  is  The  Green  Book^  and  it  b  not  only  a 
remarkable  producHon  for  a  man  of  hb  age,  but 
seems  to  us  actually  the  best  of  hb  noveb  which 
have  been  done  into  Englbh.  The  subject  b 
the  Russia  of  1825,  and  the  plot  b  one  of  political 
and  revolutionary  intrigue.  A  pure  and  pretty 
love  story  b  interwoven.  The  story  never  flags ; 
the  situadons  are  often  highly  dramatic ;  there  b 
a  spice  of  fun;  the  call  upon  the  emotions  b 
never  morbid  or  overstrained;  there  b  nothing 
decadent  and  nothing  stupids  It  misses  being  a 
great  novel  only  because  of  an  air  of  romantic 
unreality  which  sometimes  pervades  the  author^ 
lively  imagination.  The  Russian  poet  Pushkin  b 
the  hero,  and  Alexander  I.  b  a  leading  chaimcter. 
Few  noveb  of  recent  publication  are  better 
worth  reading.    (Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.) 

From  the  same  publbhers  comes  Ike  De- 

seendant^  an  anonymous  novel  of  the  strenuous 
kind  which  exhibito  untrained  force.  There  b 
passionate  intensity  in  the  story  of  the  despbed 
illegitimate  boy  who  becomes  a  flerce  Sodaltst 
editor,  a  misanthrope,  and  a  misogynbt;  hb  fail- 
ure to  carry  out  hb  theories  in  hb  personal  life, 
hb  imprisonment  for  manslaughter,  and  hb  death 
in  the  home  of  the  one  woman  who  has  loved  him 
and  whom  he  has  ill-treated,  make  a  gloomy, 
painful  tale,  but  one  written  with  considerable 
power. 

The  Vofoge  of  the  Rattletraps  by  llayden  Car- 
nith  (Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York),  b  the  de- 
lightful story  of  the  voyage  of  a  prairie  schooner 
through  Dakota,  a  comer  of  Nebraska,  and  re- 
turn— a  journey  of  two  hundred  miles.  The 
travelers  had  all  the  to-be-expected  experiences 
of  such  a  journey,  including  a  prairie  fire.  The 
journey  or  voyage  was  before  the  days  of  many 
railroads,  when  to  find  that  the  nearest  post-office 
was  eighty-five  miles  from  the  ranch  where  a 
family  lived  was  not  unusual ;  when  a  newspaper 
a  year  old  was  welcomed,  and  horse-thieves  were 
the  natural  enemies  of  the  voyagers  on  a  prairie 
schooner.  Not  the  least  interesting  of  thb  (arty 
of  voyagers  was  Snoozer,  the  tramp  dog,  who 
proved  himself  of  value  at  the  critical  moment,  in 
spite  of  hb  tendency  to  sleep. 

LITSaATURE 

Colonel  Thomas  Wcntwotth  Hig^ntoii  has 
been  one  of  the  most  industrioas  and  interesting 
of  American  essaybts — a  writer  who,  at  hb  beat, 
has  not  only  ample  literary  scholarship,  bat  in- 
sight, vigor,  and  that  dbtinctioo  of  style  which 
long  ago  attracted  attention  in  tha  **  Atlantic 
Essays.**  In  Be^k  and  Hearty  which  b  deaciibed 
in  the  sut>-title  as  **  Essays  on  Utaiataie  and 
Life,**  Colonel  Higginsoa  has  made  a  collection 
of  hb  short  papers  on  contemporary  sobjecta. 
Many  of  these  papers  are  not  only  Uteiary  In  tona 
and  quality,  but  literary  in  subject  also.  (Har^ 
per  ft  Brothers,  New  York.) 

Mr.  Laurence  Hatton*s  liteimry  landmarks 
Series  grows  apace,  the  latest  addition  being  the 
Literary  L»ndw%mrks  #/  Reme^  which  b  dedicated 
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Literary  Notes 


— The  Ust  of  British  authori  who  have  signed 
an  address  expressing  sympathy  with  Greece  in- 
dndes  Messrs.  Justin  McCarthy,  Hall  Caine, 
William  Watsox^  Anthony  Hope,  Israel  Zangwill, 
and  Grant  Allen. 

— The  Rev.  Dr.  Cobham  Brewer,  who  has  just 
died  in  England,  was  the  author  of  several  help- 
ful compilations,  among  them  being  **  The  Read- 
er's Handbook,**  "The  Historic  Note-book,-  and 
"  The  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable  **  During 
Dr.  Brewer's  long  life  he  published  no  less  than 
thirty  educational  books  and  also  numerous  pam- 
phlets, many  of  them  under  various  pseudonyms. 
— Says  Mr.  ZangwiU :  **  Review  tor  art's  sake 
and  the  book's  sake,  not  for  your  own  sake  nor 
your  author's  sake,  neither  have  regard  to  your 
friend  nor  your  enemy,  nor  your  friend's  friend,  nor 
your  enemy's  friend,  nor  your  friend's  enemy,  nor 
your  paper,  nor  its  publisher,  nor  its  ass,  nor  any- 
thing that  is  your  paper's."  To  which  the  New 
York  •*  Times  "  adds  :  **  And  don't  think  of  $10, 
more  or  less,  per  column." 

— In  its  March  issue  **  The  Church,"  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  progressive  and  broad  school 
among  Episcopalians,  comments  on  the  recent 
service  in  Philadelphia  in  honor  of  King  Charles 
as  notably  lacking  in  tact.  The  Outlook  had 
already  commented  upon  it  as  notably  lacking  in 
historical  reality.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  that  service  in  no  sense  represented  the  sen- 
timent of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country. 

— "  Chapters  "  is  the  title  of  a  small  publication 
of  distinct  quality  edited  by  Mr.  W.  Patterson 
Atkinson  and  published  monthly  at  Manlius, 
N.  Y.  This  periodical,  although  diminutive  in  size, 
is  not  devoted  to  fads  and  eccentricities ;  the  cur- 
rent numbtr  shows  its  serious  aim  and  the  intelli- 
gence which  presides  over  its  editorial  manage- 
ment Mr.  M.  J.  Spinelo  contributes  a  very  in- 
teresiing  article  on  "Education  in  Italy;"  the 
editor,  Mr.  Atkinson,  writes  on  "  Methods  of  Dis- 
cipline ;"  Mr.  R.  G.  Porter  gives  an  account  of 
"  German  School  Life,"  and  there  are  short  com- 
ments and  reviews.  "Chapters"  is  very  well 
printed. 

—Writing  in  the  current  number  of  the  "  Book- 
Bayer,"  Mr.  Albert  Lee  says  that  the  two  books  of 
Mr.  Howells  scarcest  and  most  difficult  to  procure 
ue  **  Poems  of  Two  Friends  "  and  "  Niagara  Re- 
visited." The  first  named  was  Mr.  Howells's  ear- 
^Mt  book,  but  it  did  not  meet  with  great  success, 
only  a  few  hundred  copies  1)eing  sold.  We  learn, 
however,  that  an  even  scarcer  volume  is  the 
**  Niagara  Revisited,"  a  book  made  by  a  Chicago 
^  for  the  Fltchbnrg  Railroad  Company.  The 
Chicago  people  were  to  pay  Mr.  Howells  a  cer- 
t*^  sum  for  the  privilege  of  using  his  sketch 
'^•ch  had  already  appeared  in  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly."  The  Chicago  concern,  however,  faUed 
^  meet  iu  obligations,  and  hence,  through  his  at- 


torneys, Mr.  Howells  served  notice  upon  the  rail- 
way company  and  prevented  the  publication  of 
the  book.  Not  more  than  ten  or  a  dosen  copies 
got  into  circulation. 

— M.  Zola  doubts  whether  he  will  write  a  book 
about  London.    He  says : 

If  I  were  to  do  anything  in  that  way,  it  would  be 
based  on  what  I  saw  of  London's  great  waterway,  the 
Thames,  which  has  been  the  source  of  all  the  wealth, 
power,  and  grandeur  of  the  capital  of  England.  Who- 
ever has  not  seen  the  Thames  cannot  explain  the  great- 
ness of  London,  whose  heart  and  pulse  it  b.  I  should 
certainly  be  attracted  by  the  Thames  in  anythinf  1 
might  be  induced  to  write.  I  do  not  know  the  people, 
however ;  they  are  perfect  strangers  to  me.  I  was  com- 
paratively at  home  in  Rome,  you  know.  It  was  to  me 
as  the  south  of  France,  where  I  was  broucfat  op.  1 
could  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  Undred  Latin  race,  to 
which  I  partly  bekmg ;  but  England  is  different.  That 
bit  of  seething  water,  the  Channel,  between  us  and 
AlUon  is  an  abyu— a  gulf  which  separates  the  two 
countries  morally  as  well  as  materially.  Not  I  really 
think  that  I  can  do  nothing  deep  with  EaglaDd,  any 
more  than  I  can  with  America,  which  people  are  asking 
me  to  visit.  It  would  take  yean  to  study  these  coun- 
tries, and  1  am  no  longer  young. 
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part  of  the  legislative  power  of  the   Republic, 
based  on  about  one-1 400th  part  of  the  people. 

No  other  case  is  so  flagrant  as  this*  Delaware, 
chough  small,  had  168,493  people  in  1890,  being 
almost  precisely  the  necessary  number  for  a 
Rqiresentative,  and  has  shown  a  constant  though 
slow  growth  for  a  hundred  years.  The  new 
**  mountain  States  *'  other  than  Nevada  show  a 
hopeful  increase.  Montana,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and 
Idaho,  with  Colorado  of  course,  are  all  on  the 
march  to  equality  at  least  with  several  of  the 
small  Eastern  States,  so  that  there  is  no  occasion 
or  consistent  reason  for  complaint  of  them. 

Nevada  being  the  sole  instance  of  retrogression 
in  population,  being  so  far  beneath  the  number 
that  would  give  it  reasonable  claim  to  Statehood, 
and  affording  no  promise  of  future  increase,  now 
flies  in  the  face  of  the  whole  country  with  this 
abominable  law  by  which  bru.tality  is  to  have  a 
l^al  home  and  a  congenial  asylum.  The  cover 
of  Statehood  should  be  stripped  off. 

It  will  be  asked.  How  can  this  be  done  under 
the  Constitution  ?  Easily — by  amending  the  Con- 
stitution.    It  is  provided,  in  Article  V.,  that — 

*'No  State  without  its  consent  shall  be  de- 
prived of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate.** 

This,  of  course,  is  amendable.  Who  is  to  say 
it  shall  not  be  amended  ?  The  Constitution  in 
any  part  is  subject  to  amendment  **  whenever  two- 
thirds  of  Congress  **  or  *<  two-thirds  of  the  several 
States  **  sbAll  propose  and  **  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States  *'  shall  ratify. 

An  amendment  that  would  cover  this  case 
would  be  to  the  effect  that  whenever  any  State 
shall  by  the  decennial  census  be  found  to  have 
decreased  in  population  twenty-five  per  cent, 
since  the  previous  one,  and  when,  likewise,  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years  or  more,  as  ascertained  by 
the  centos,  it  shall  have  less  than  half  the  num- 
ber of  people  required  for  a  single  ratio  of  repre- 
sentation, an  Act  of  Congress  (passed  by  a  simple 
majority  in  each  House),  approved  by  three- 
foioths  of  the  States  within  two  years  thereafter, 
shall  sttS|iend  such  State  from  membership  in  the 
Union,  sind  assign  it,  until  again  admitted,  to  the 
territoiial  condition.  States  come  in,  it  may  be 
noted,  by  umple  act  of  Congress — a  mere  law — 
not  by  constitutional  process  ;  there  ought  to  be 
some  method  by  which,  if  they  cease  to  be  inhab- 
ited, or  to  observe  comity  with  other  members  of 
the  Union,  they  could  be  returned  to  the  status 
of  National  Territories.  H.  M.  J. 

A  Parallel  Passage 
7#  iki  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

I  was  very  much  interested  by  the  resemblance 
which  The  Spectator  so  delicately  points  out 
between  a  sentence  of  Fiske*s  in  the  '*  Idea  of 
God  **  and  certain  line^  in  "  Faust." 

AH  roads  lead  to  Rome,  and  most  quotations 
sad  finely  familiar  sayings  can  be  traced  t>ack  to 
tiM  Bible  or  Shakespeare.  In  this  case,  turning 
to  the  first  chapter  of  Hebrews,  we  find :  **  The 


heavens  are  the  works  of  Thine  hands.  They 
shall  perish,  but  Thou  remainest ;  and  they  shall 
all  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment,  and  as  a  vesture 
Shalt  Thou  fold  them  up.  .  .  .*'  A.  H.  G. 

Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Corrbspondents.— //  is  stldom  possiktt 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  tko  next  issue  aft*r  its  receipt. 
Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  eominf  wUl^ 
we  hope^  bear  in  mind  the  tmpediwunts  arising  frooa 
the  constant  pressure  of  wusnj  subjects  upon  our  timitod 
space, 

1.  Pleasft  give  me  by  chapter  and  vene  the  addltloas 
incorporated  into  the  Hexateoch  In  the  time  of  Ezra— 
/.  /.«the  Priestly  Code.  2.  Is  U  iocoasistent  with  the  Bible 
(taking  the  account  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  be  a  le- 
gend) to  believe  that  we  have  had  an  existence  pietlo^s 
to  our  life  on  this  earth,  and  that  on  accoimt  of  disobe- 
dience to  God  we  are  placed  hereon  pfobatioQ  to  prove 
whether  we  are  worthy  of  restoration  to  that  ptevioos 
state  or  deserving  of  eternal  banishment  from  it  ?  1 
Are  there  any  books  pnbUshed  on  the  subject?  1  have 
been  told  that  Dr.  Edward  Beecher  pnbhsbed  such  a 
book  thirty  or  more  years  ago,  entitled  **  The  Conflict 
of  Ages."  Latmam. 

1.  To  do  this  is  not  as  practicable  as  yon  may 
suppose,  since  they  are  scattered  an  along  from 
Genesis  i.  to  Joshua  xxiv.  The  mass  of  them  is 
comprised  in  Leviticus,  with  cognate  parts  of 
Exodus  and  Numbers.  The  nudeas  of  the 
priestly  code  is  supposed  to  be  in  Leviticus, 
chapters  xvii.-xxvt,  to  which  the  great  majo^ 
ity  of  critics  assign  a  date  nearly  contemporary 
with  Exekiel.  See  Bacon's  "Genesis  of  Gene- 
sis," page  55.  2.  Consistent  only  in  the  sense 
that  the  Bible  neither  teaches  it  nor  contjacficts 
it.  3.  Dr.  E.  Beecher  sets  it  forth  in  his  -Con- 
cord of  Ages,"  a  sequel  to  hb**  Confiict  of  Ages." 
Another  work  is  **  Reincarnation :  A  Study  of 
Forgotten  Truth,"  by  E.  D  Walker  (Houghton, 
Mifilin  &  Co.,  Boston).  In  our  view,  the  pro- 
existence  theory  is  a  speculation  for  which  we 
have  been  unable  to  discover  any  solid  basis. 

Where  in  Mrs.  Browning's  poems  are  these  hnes : 
**  Earth's  crammed  with  heaven. 
And  every  common  bush  afire  with  God ; 
But  only  he  who  sees  takes  off  his  shoes.** 
And  who  wrote  these  hues : 

**  If  Jesus  Christ  b  a  man, 
And  only  a  man,  1  say 
That  of  all  mankind  I  cleave  to  him. 
And  to  him  will  1  cleave  ahray. 
**  U  Jesus  Christ  U  a  God. 
And  the  only  God.  I  swear 
I  will  folk>w  him  thnwgh  heaven  and  hell. 
The  earth,  the  tea,  and  the  air.** 
The  first  I  have  seen  quoted  several  times,  bat  never 
stating  where  In  Mrs.  Browning's  poems  it  occbtil  The 
second  was  quoted  by  Dr.  van  Dyke,  of  the  Brick 
Church,  hi  The  Outkmk,  in  a  pob&shed  sermon,  and  by 
Elixabeth  Stuait  Phelps.  F.  S.  W. 

The  second  is  by  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  edi- 
tor of  the  "*  Ceolnry  MagasiDe."  He  entitles  it 
**  The  Song  of  a  Heathen  Sojourning  la  Galilee, 
A.D.  32." 

Will  you  kindly  Inform  me  what  the  ataadlac  t^  ol  the 
Metropolitan  College  of  Music,  New  York  City }  Sihcr, 
Burdett  &  Co.  pabUsh  a  series  of  instrvctkm-books  for 
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Sute  Board  of  Education,  and  he  has  done  a 
deal  of  good  work  there  for  the  schools.  If  he  is 
wUKng  to  senre  longer,  and  the  State  has  the  op- 
portunity to  benefit  still  more  by  his  intelligence 
and  experience,  there  should  be  no  other  feeling 
than  one  of  extreme  satisfaction  that  we  are  so 
well  provided.  Professor  Sumner's  opinions  as 
a  political  economist  have  no  more  to  do  with 
his  fitness  for  holding  this  position  than  has  the 
fact  that  he  wears  eyeglasses." 

— An  interesting  silver  wedding  has  just  been 
celebrated  at  Kiel,  Germany.  It  was  that  of 
Professor  Dr.  Friedrich  von  Esmarch  and  his 
wife.  During  the  wars  of  1866,  1870-71,  Pro- 
fessor von  Esmarch  won  great  reputation  in  his 
service  for  the  wounded.  Since  the  latter  war 
he  has  lived  at  Kiel,  where  he  is  a  professor  in 
the  University.  The  clinical  records  there  show 
that  he  has  performed  more  than  fourteen  thou- 
sand operations.  In  1872  he  saved,  by  a  skillful 
operation,  the  life  of  Princess  Henrietta  Elis- 
abeth, of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and,  as  truth  is 
sometimes  stranger  than  even  the  fairy  romances, 
the  Princess  bestowed  her  hand  and  heart  upon 
the  clever  surgeon.  The  Princess  is  aunt  both 
to  the  present  German  Empress  and  to  Prince 
Chrutian,  the  son-in-law  of  Queen  Victoria. 

—A  friend  of  the  Boston  "  Transcript's  "  '« Lis- 
tener **  has  seen  a  funny  sight  down  in  Maine. 
''At  a  place  there,  which  needn't  be  named, 
there  lives  a  small  boy  named  Jonathan  Longfel- 
low, who  is  a  third  or  fourth  cousin  of  the  poet ; 
and  he  is  a  great  boy,  too.  One  day  this  friend 
of  the  '  Listener's '  was  driving  past  young  Jona- 
than's bouse,  and  saw  the  boy  engaged  at  a  little 
distance  in  sliding  down  hill  on  the  slippery  crust 
on  something  that  was  not  a  sled.  What  could 
it  be?  Evidently  the  scrutiny  of  the  passer-by 
was  observed  by  the  boy,  for  he  stopped  his 
coasting  and  called  out  amiably,  'Tm  sliding 
down  hill  on  the  Bible  t'  And  it  was  the  fact,  loo. 
He  had  got  the  smooth,  leather-bound  family 
Bible,  containing  the  generations  of  all  the  Long- 
fellows,  and  was  coasting  on  it  with  magnificent 
success.  U  this  young  man  does  not  turn  out  to 
be  a  great  poet,  it  will  be  a  wonder." 

— Columbia  University  is  evidently  in  earnest 
in  its  purpose  to  make  the  study  of  music  a  dig- 
nified and  well-established  part  of  its  curriculum. 
Following  the  admirable  appointment  of  Mr. 
Edward  A.  MacDowell  to  the  Chair  of  Mu«c  in 
Columbia,  it  is  now  proposed  to  raise  a  fund  of 
$10,000  in  New  York  for  the  endowment  of  a 
fellowship  in  music  in  the  University,  to  b^  known 
as  the  ''Joseph  Mosenthal  Fellowship."  Mr. 
Mosenthal  was  for  many  years  previous  to  his 
recent  death  the  accomphshed  and  successful 
conductor  of  the  "  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club,"  the 
fuaoos  male  chorus  of  this  dty.  This  organiza- 
tioa,  whose  concerts,  while  of  the  first  rank 
BQsicaUy,  are  always  private,  will  give  a  pubtic 
concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  on  March  30,  in  aid  of 


the  fellowship  fund  to  be  raised  in  honor  of  their 
late  conductor.  Professor  MacDowell  is  now 
directing  the  Club  and  will  conduct  this  concert, 
a  fact  which  in  itself  is  enough  to  commend  the 
occasion  to  the  attention  of  music-lovers. 
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An  inscription  is  said  to  have  been  put  on 
Mont  Blanc  reading :  "  Notice^This  hill  is  dan- 
gerous for  cyclists."—  Jit-Btis. 

The  Rev.  Agathodoros  Papageorgopoulos,  the 
Archmandrite  of  the  Greek  Church,  opened  the 
Greek  rally  in  New  York  City  with  an  appeal  for 
help.  Can  jou  blame  him  ?  Enteuthen  exelau- 
nei  deka  parasangast — Daytcnjoumai. 

"  De  trouble  'bout  er  man's  makin'  a  reg^ar 
practice  o'findin'  fault,"  said  Uncle  Eben,''isdat 
as  he  gits  mo'  an'  mo'  expert  in  'is  business  de 
demand  foh  'is  goods  gits  less  an'  less."—  Wash- 
ington Siar, 

A  short  time  ago,  in  one  of  the  out-districts  in 
Ireland,  a  man  was  sitting  in  his  cabin.  An  ill- 
looking  fellow  peeped  in.  "  What  do  you  want  V* 
said  the  occupant.  *'  Nothing,"  said  the  other. 
"  Then,"  replied  the  owner,  •*  youll  find  it  in  the 
jar  where  the  whisky  was !" — Extkanj^. 

A  Galveston  firm  is  in  receipt  of  this  letter 
from  a  man  in  a  coast  country  town :  **  I  have 
read  so  much  about  mardi  gras  I  would  like  for 
you  to  tell  me  where  I  can  get  the  seed,  and  if 
you  think  it  is  a  good  grass  to  feed  cattle,  l^t 
me  know  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  oblige." — 6W/- 
V€ii0n  Nems, 

Belle— I'm  so  glad  Jack  has  got  a  bicycle  :  it 
has  helped  his  disposition  wonderfully.  Nan — 
His  disposition  ?  Why,  how  could  it  ?  Bellt— 
Oh,  when  he  gets  up  to  give  baby  a  drink,  and 
steps  on  a  tack,  he  is  so  glad  that  it  b  in  his  foot 
instead  of  his  pneumatic  tire  that  he  doesn't  say 
anything.— /VtfrJM*/  Wttkiy. 

A  certain  minister,  who  is  not  always  so  careful 
as  he  ought  to  be  in  making  his  teaching  and  hi* 
practice  correspond,  was  lately  telling  some  friends 
a  story  of  adventure.  It  was  a  pretty  **  tall  ** 
story,  and  the  minister's  ten-year-old  little  giri  was 
observed  to  be  listening  to  it  very  mtently.  When 
he  finished,  she  fasteiked  her  wide-open  eyes  upon 
her  father's  face  and  said,  very  gravely,  **  Is  that 
true,  or  are  you  preaching  now,  papa?"— //mut^ 
k0td  Words. 

Once  a  clergyman  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  old 
Yorkshire  yeoman,  who  was  lying  on  his  death- 
bed. After  a  few  pretimtnary  words,  the  worthy 
minister  said  that,  tf  the  veteran  had  anything  on 
his  mind,  he  hoped  he  would  ease  his  conscience 
and  confide  it  to  his  pastoral  ear,  so  that  he 
might  die  in  peace.  **  Well,  sir,"  answered  the 
old  sportsman,  **  if  I  only  had  to  lire  my  life  over 
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pn  d   day 
I  should  know  A 
Thdls  the  step-ladder  to  ledrninj. 
The  whole  alphabet 
I  shall  know  yet 
To  be  d  scholar  im  /earning. 


A  Wise  LitUe  Mother 
By  Harriet  S.  Edwards 
One  day  last  summer,  while  resting  in  my  ham- 
mock, I  heard,  in  joyful  exclamation,  the  voices 
ci  the  large  party  of  children  who  were  spending 
their  vacation  with  us.  One  of  them  came  run- 
QiDg  toward  me  with  the  wonderful  news  that 
they  had  caught  a  squirrel !  Remembering  their 
fooner  vain  attempts,  at  first  I  was  rather  incred- 
okHis ;  but,  sure  enough,  little  Martha  caj&e  nearer 
with  a  baby  squirrel  in  her  hands.  It  was  very 
snail — not  more  than  three  inches  long — ^with  its 
eyes  not  yet  open ;  and  on  looking  closer  I  found 
that  its  legs  on  both  sides  were  connected  by 
pieces  of  skin,  so  I  decided  that  it  must  be  a 
flyng  squirrel — the  first  I  had  ever  seen. 

I  learned  that  the  children  had  found  it  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree  near  the  house ;  and  on  going  to 
the  spot  myself,  I  saw  the  poor  distracted  mother 
oa  one  of  the  lower  branches,  looking  for  her  lost 
htby,  who  had  probably  fallen  from  their  snug 
kome.  Telling  the  children  to  stand  back,  I  put 
^  Bttle  fellow  on  the  tree,  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  where  he  hung  by  his  claws,  crying 


softly  all  the  time.  To  our  great  delight,  his 
mother  heard  him,  and,  looking  this  way  and  that 
with  her  bright  black  eyes,  she  quickly  ran  down 
to  him,  took  him  in  her  mouth,  as  a  cat  carries  a 
kitten,  and  darted  like  a  flash  up  the  tree,  while 
we  clapped  and  shouted  our  applause. 

The  next  day  the  older  boys  learned  of  the 
squirrels*  home,  and  by  shaking  the  tree  they 
brought  down  the  whole  family  of  five,  some  with 
their  eyes  open,  but  all  very  small  in  size.  Wish- 
ing to  catch  the  mother  too,  one  of  the  grown-up 
members  of  the  party  put  the  babies  in  his  hat 
on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  stood 
ready  with  another  cap  to  cover  her  with  should 
she  come  down.  For  some  time  we  waited  in 
vain,  for  she  seemed  to  suspect  us,  and  flew,  or 
rather  jumped,  from  one  high  tree  to  another, 
gradually,  however,  coming  to  the  lower  branches. 
Fmally  she  crept  cautiously  down 
to  her  little  family,  but  when  we 
really  thought  that  we  had  her,  she 
escaped.  Yet  the  mother  love  was 
too  strong,  and,  forgetful  of  her  own 
danger,  she  approached  again,  this 
time  to  be  covered  entirely  by  the 
cap. 

.  But  that  was  not  alL  We  put  the 
whole  family  in  the  house,  in  a  box, 
and  closed  Uie  room  securely,  as  we 
thought  On  our  return  after  din- 
ner the  mother  was  gone,  and  a 
search  revealed  a  broken  window- 
pane  which  we  had  forgotten.  From 
the  window  to  the  ground  was  quite 
a  leap,  but  the  little  mother  had  evidently  gone  to 
find  a  safer  hiding-place  for  her  babies,  because 
when  we  came  back  again  there  were  but  four  little 
squirrels,  and  later  she  returned  for  another,  leav- 
ing three  for  us. 

We  could  not  find  where  she  had  made  her 
new  home,  but  we  never  tried  very  hard  to  do  so, 
for  we  felt  that  such  a  loving,  wise  little  mother 
deserved  to  have  her  babies  to  herself  after  run- 
ning so  many  risks  for  them. 


A  Hushabjre  Song  f6r  Dolly 

Dolly,  dolly  darling. 

Rocking  to  and  fro. 
Shut  your  pretty  peepers 

And  off  to  Dreamland  go. 
Little  Dreamland  birdies 

Are  flying  round  my  chair. 
Little  Dreamland  flowers 

Are  dropping  through  the  air. 
Hushabye,  hushabye-  mamma  is  here— 
Dolly,  my  doUy — O  hushabye,  dearl 
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tale ;  and  at  these  coal-cellars  you  can  get  a  cer- 
tain reduction  per  pail  if  you  carry  your  coal  home 
yonrself ;  and  this  seems  quite  fair.    You  see, 


then,  that  it  has  taken  brains,  money,  skill,  and 
inventive  genius  to  bring  the  coal  from  the  deep 
mine  to  your  coal-cellar. 


The  Home  Club 


The  Wrong  Way 

There  is  one  form  of  appeal  to  the  public  for 
help  that  should  not  be  encouraged.  The  evils 
that  result  from  it  are  so  tremendous  that  a 
knowledge  of  them  would  cause  the  public  to 
cease  to  respond  to  indiscriminate  appeals.  It  is 
quite  a  common  thing  to  see,  especially  in  the 
winter,  an  appeal  in  the  newspapers  for  some 
poor  family,  or  individual,  whose  name  and  ad- 
dress are  given.  Usually  the  needs  of  the  family 
are  set  forth  dramatically,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
to  stir  the  emotions.  Recently  a  newspaper  with 
a  large  circulation  made  an  appeal  for  an  old  lady. 
A  pathetic  account  was  given  of  the  destitution, 
of  the  feebleness  of  old  age,  of  the  gentle  patience 
and  sweetness  of  mind  of  this  old  lady.  A  wealthy 
woman  was  greatly  touched  by  this  appeal,  and 
in  the  afternoon  hunted  up  the  old  lady.  She 
found  her  bewildered  at  the  sudden  tide  of  pros- 
perity that  nearly  overwhelmed  her,  for  people 
had  been  coming  all  day.  She  had  more  meat  in 
the  house  than  would  have  supported  a  factory 
boarding-house  for  two  days,  and  groceries  and 
money  in  like  proportion.  Something  about  the 
woman  aroused  her  visitor's  suspicions,  and  she 
began  investigating  her  real  history;  and  this 
was  the  story :  She  had  been  the  servant  of  a 
wealthy  family.  A  member  of  that  family  had 
for  years  supported,  and  still  was  supporting,  this 
old  woman  of  seventy-6ve.  His  judgment  was  in 
favor  oC  putting  her  in  a  home  for  aged  women, 
as  he  believed  her  too  feeble  to  care  property  for 
herself,  and  he  and  his  family  felt  great  anxiety 
leat  she  should  become  suddenly  ill  and  suffer 
until  they  found  out  her  condition.  No  amount 
of  penuasion  or  authority  could  gain  the  con- 
sent of  this  woman  to  follow  this  advice.  Live 
alone  she  would.  Her  temper  and  her  general 
peculiarities  separated  her  almost  wholly  from 
her  neighbors.  Instead  of  being  a  sweet  and  suf- 
fering saint,  she  was  a  cantankerous  old  woman 
who  was  amply  provided  for.  Who  told  her 
story,  or  why,  rK>  man  knoweth. 

The  same  week  a  second  appeal  appeared  in 
the  same  paper,  something  after  this  wise  :  *'  A 
young  woman,  the  mother  of  two  children,  is  ill 
in  bed.  The  father  of  the  children  is  out  of  work 
and  worn  out  through  discouragement  and  lack 
of  food.**  The  very  flood-gates  of  imagination 
vtre  let  loose  on  this  case,  and  the  appeal  cloaed 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  family.  Upon 
visidng  this  woman  she  was  found  feverish  with 
excitement  Groceries  and  money  had  been  pou^ 
lag  in  all  day,  but,  instead  of  being  relieved  of 


anxiety,  the  woman  was  indignant  that  her  name 
bad  been  publicly  used.  She  was  poor,  but  she 
was  not  a  subject  for  charity.  Her  husband  had 
been  out  of  work  for  a  few  days,  and  she  was  get- 
ting anxious,  particulariy  as  the  coal  was  running 
short.  The  two  children  were  rosy  and  fat,  and 
bore  every  evidence  of  affection  and  wise  care. 
How  to  stop  this  flood  of  public  generosity  no 
one  knew.  Fortunately  in  this  case  husband  and 
wife  had  too  much  character  to  be  permanendy 
injured.  Work  was  found  for  the  man,  and 
they  distributed  the  surplus  material  given  them. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  dealing  with  a  case  of 
destitution  in  this  way.  Any  one  who  is  moved 
to  make  an  appeal  in  the  public  press  for  a  family 
who  needs  assistance  can  always  have  the  money, 
food,  or  clothing  sent  to  that  family  through  the 
charities  organisations  or  like  societies,  which  are 
always  willing  to  act  as  agents  for  those  who 
wish  to  give.  More  than  that,  to  do  this  does  not 
involve  burying  one  family  under  a  mass  of  things 
not  needed.  There  are  always  cases  of  families 
suffering  who  should  not  suffer,  of  individuals 
suffering  who  should  not  suffer:  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  there  are  always  scores  of  generous- 
hearted  people  who  would  prevent  this  suffering 
if  they  knew  of  it.  The  way  to  bring  the  want 
and  supply  together  is  not  through  an  irrespon- 
sible channel,  but  through  a  responsible  chan- 
nel. It  is  better  always,  when  moved  to  respond 
to  a  public  appeal  in  behalf  of  an  indtvidual  or 
a  family,  to  make  a  personal  visit.  If  this  k  im- 
possible, pay  somebody  who  has  had  experience  to 
make  the  visit  and  report.  Or  el»e  send  money 
to  an  authorised  organisation  with  the  request 
that  that  money  be  used  for  that  spedflc  case  or 
returned  to  the  giver.  There  is  no  charity  in 
throwing  money  or  goods  away,  and  that  is  what 
too  frequently  happens  when,  without  invcatigB- 
tion,  an  attempt  is  made  to  relieve  a  case  of  so- 
called  suffering  brought  to  one*s  attention  through 
the  public  press.  A  second  evil  b  the  effect  oo 
the  neighbors,  who  see  a  family  placed  soddanly 
in  what  is  often,  for  their  standards,  aflloence.  It 
is  immoral  to  gratify  ooe*8  unrestricted  and  un- 
educated impulses  by  this  irrw  ponsiUe  method. 

A  Mother'a  Problem 
Several  letters  have  been  received  in  reply  to 
the  mother  who  wished  to  train  her  boy  to  meet 
life's,  even  boy  life's,  experiences  in  the  spirit  of 
righteousness  and  peace : 

Dear  OuHmk    Being  m|«ctf  the  SMtbcr  of  s  faally 
of  boys,  I  have  been  partlcalarty   intieied   la   the 
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Faster  and  Faster 

The  plating  of  harness  and  carriage 
mountings  disappears  when  polished 
with  the  ordinary  cleaners.  That  means 
new  mountings.     With 

the  brilliancy  grows  greater  and  greater, 
lasts  longer — the  mountings  outlive  the 
carriage  or  harness.  The  secret  is,  Eleo- 
tro^ilicon   never  scratches,  never 


Two  or  thrse  spplicationt  of  IDectro- 
SUIoon  lu  the  cnkmoU  sod  70a  hare 
■D  alwsjt  ready  polisber. 

Orocsrs  stU  It. 
Ths  Slactro  Bilioon  Company,  New  York. 


GREAT  CARE 

Sbnul'i  hH>exorcliiedtnf«lecUxiff 
toixi  lnU«Qdc4  for  grcming 
chlldreii. 


Wheatlet 


. ,  .Ifl  the  bewt  Cereal  rt>»  *d  bccatiM^  It 

roatainsuLl  the  u>mri»hiiie  f*leiut*atii 

•  tf  tbo  wbolo  wht*at.     ^aor  irrucvd 

r'ktH'p^lt     If  not  pend  us  hla 

and  jour  order- w«  will  aeo  that  j-oa 

^urempplkHl, 

BfiAdo  oolr  br  the 
r  Ffanklln  Mlllt  Co..    Uck^rt  N.  T. 

Send  for  tKMikM  ooDt&luimr  vi^ 
uAhti^  recvlpu  mxui  o|ilr>l<<n«  of 
nut«.<l  ),>hj»iclAiui  rnml  cb«nil«U, 


for  the 


It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  cycling' 
and  mechanical  experts  marvel  at 
the  workmanship  of  the  '97  Waverlcy 
Bicycles,  the  result  of  ten  years  of 
study  and  continued  sue- 

Equipped  with  ab-   % 
solutely  true  bearings. 

Last  year's  Waverleys  have  been  greatly 
improved,  and  as  there  was  no     ^  ^^  ^%^ 

new    machinery    to    buy,    the     SA>^Ib 
price  has  been  reduced  to   : :  ^^  ^^ 

nn>IANA  RICTCLE  CO.*  IiidUiupolis«  Indiana. 
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GENERAL  GRANT'S 

RIFLESHOT  SAYINGS 

Whb  Seven  nhntntlooi 

GLADSTONE  AND  DISRAELI 

In  McGuthy's  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life 

With  Twcnty^oM  PktoKa 

SIR  WALTER  BESANT 

On  The  Higher  Life  of  London 

^ith  Sixteen  Pktufcs 
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THE  tarifT  debate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  last  week 
was  intellectually  mediocre,  yet 
was  decidedly  interesting  from 
several  points  of  view.  The 
firit  f)oint  of  interest  was  the 
marked  absence  of  interest  exhibited. 
Even  upon  the  opening  day  of  the  debate 
there  was  no  pressure  for  admittance  to 
the  galleries.  It  was  a  clear  sign  of  waning 
interest  in  tariff  discussion.  It  was  not, 
however,  a  sign  of  waning  faith  in  protective 
tariffs.  In  fact,  that  which  was  most  sur- 
prising to  the  Eastern  readers  of  the  debate 
was  the  repeated  declaration  on  the  part  of 
Western  Republicans  that  the  primary 
meaning  of  Mr.  McKinley's  election  was 
the  popular  demand  for  a  return  to  the  pro- 
tectionism of  the  McKinley  Law.  General 
Grosvenor,  of  Ohio,  went  so  far  as  to  de- 
clare that  *' every  intelligent  man  who 
participated  in  the  campaign,  and  went 
from  one  State  to  another,  is  conscious 
now  of  the  fact  that  more  than  a  million 
voters,  who  had  been  humbugged  by 
the  specious  cry  of  the  communists  for 
a  tax  upon  wealth  and  enterprise,  and 
the  hope  for  better  times  through  a 
debased  currency,  nevertheless  voted  for 
William  McKinley  because  of  his  posi- 
tion on  the  tariff  question."  General 
Grosvenor  himself  expressed  the  con- 
viction that  the  present  bill  provided  for 
the  ultimate  expenditure  among  the  la- 
borers of  the  United  States  of  "more 
than  $300,000,000  per  annum  now  sent 
abroad."  Mr.  Dolliver,  of  Iowa,  who 
made  perhaps  the  cleverest  speech  in  favor 
of  the  Dingley  Bill,  was  hardly  less  entbu* 
siastic  in  his  predictions  of  resulting  pros- 
perity. That  such  predictions  should 
continue  to  be  made  when  the  campaign 
is  over,  and  no  votes  are  to  be  influenced 
by  them,  signifies  widespread  and  strong 
conviction  that  higher  tariffs  to  raise  the 


prices  of  certain  ai  tides  will  increase  the 
amount  of  money  received  by  all  the  pro- 
ducers of  our  land.  On  the  Democratic 
side,  what  was  most  notable  about  the 
speeches  was  the  general  repudiation  of 
the  foundation  principle  of  the  Wilson 
Bill — free  trade  in  raw  materials.  The 
new  Democratic  leader,  Mr.  Bailey,  of 
Texas,  takes  the  position  that  whatever 
protection  is  permitted  must  be  accorded 
without  discrimination  to  town  and  coun- 
try, and  Mr.  McLaurin,  of  South  Carolina, 
demanded  a  tariff  on  cotton  and  a  higher 
tariff  on  rice,  to  neutralize  the  '*  section- 
alism "  of  the  present  bill. 


The  ArbitraUon  Treaty  will  piobably 
reach  a  final  vote  in  the  Senate  this 
week.  The  discussion  on  the  Chilton 
amendment  proposed  last  week  shows 
the  growing  jealousy  in  the  Senate 
against  the  power  of  initiative  as  to  for- 
eign policy  vested  in  the  executive.  Sen- 
ator Chilton's  amendment  goes  further 
than  a  somewhat  similar  amendment  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  that  it  incorporates  in  the 
Treaty  itself  the  statement  that  the  I  nite<i 
States  agrees  to  submit  to  arbitration  only 
those  questions  which  the  Senate  shall 
decide  to  be  fit  subjects  for  such  arbitra- 
tion. As  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
the  Arbitration  Treaty  simply  formulates 
an  agreement  that  the  two  nations  shall 
submit  to  arbitration  questions  in  dispute 
when  diplomatic  negotiations  have  failed* 
and  then  proceeds  to  state  how  the  Tri- 
bunals shall  be  constituted  for  the  hear- 
ing of  cases  of  certain  kinds.  There  is 
no  •* reservation"  to  Great  Briuin  to  de 
cide  through  its  Foreim  Office  i^hcthcr  a 
particular  case  should  be  submitted,  as 

Jias  been  widely  and  ignorantly  aswrted. 

\n  this  respect  the  two  nations  have  pre- 
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that  its  immensely  valuable  property  ought 
to  form  a  part  of  the  taxing  district  of  the 
whole  metropolis.  There  are  also  other 
objections  to  the  adoption  of  the  charter. 
Its  elaborate  provisions  have  been  studied 
by  few,  and  many  of  them  are  approved 
by  still  fewer.  Hardly  any  one  defends  the 
proposed  bi-partisan  police  commission ; 
only  a  small  minority  defend  the  provision 
for  two  chambers  in  the  city  legislature ;  a 
decided  majority  believe  that  too  little 
home  rule  has  been  accorded  to  the  city, 
and  a  still  greater  majority  are  confident 
that  the  meager  powers  given  to  the  mu- 
nicipal legislatiu-e  will  not  attract  a  high 
grade  of  men  into  this  branch  of  the 
service.  But,  with  all  this,  nearly  every 
one  concedes  that  the  new  charter  con- 
cedes more  home  rule  than  the  present ; 
that  the  new  legislature  is  likely  to  be  of 
a  better  order  than  the  present  Boards  of 
Aldermen ;  and  that  another  commission, 
if  appointed,  would  not  be  likely  to  enlist 
as  much  ability  or  public  spirit  as  the  pres- 
ent one.  The  new  charter  is,  thereifore, 
accepted  as  in  the  line  of  progress,  though 
the  great  city  oC  3,300,000  which  is  es- 
tablished will  not  be  relieved  of  the 
healthful  necessity  of  continuing  to  think 
about  the  wisdom  of  its  municiptd  arrange- 
ments. 

We  have  ahready  greeted  with  approval* 
and  hopefulness  the  new  movement  for 
noo-partisan  municipal  government  in 
New  York  City.  At  the  formal  organiza- 
tion of  the  Citizens'  Union,  on  Monday 
night  of  last  week,  Mr.  James  Carter 
struck  the  right  note  w^^n  he  said :  '*Such 
a  movement  as  this  should  not  be  directed 
against  any  one  political  party,  or  against 
any  party.  It  is  not  designed  to  repel  or 
to  pull  down,  but  to  put  up  something. 
It  is  to  maintain  that  no  one  political 
party  has  any  proper  jurisdiction  over  our 
municipal  affairs.'*  Th4  movement  is  es- 
sentially constructive  rather  than  destruc- 
tive. As  Mr.  Carter  added,  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  the  well-meaning 
people  of  this  city  could  not  by  united 
effort  have  carried  the  election.  Mr. 
Elihu  Root  pointed  out  that  the  first  pur- 
pose of  die  Citizens'  Union  is  to  put  in 
the  field  a  ticket  on  a  purely  municipal 
platform,  and  no  longer  to  allow  other 
issues  to  obscure  municipal  issues ;  and 


ex-Mayor  Hewitt  emphatically  declared 
that  the  question  has  a  wider  scope  than 
that  of  rescuing  a  dty  from  bad  gov- 
ernment; it  goes  back  to  the  question 
whether  the  people  are  capable  of  self- 
government  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  best  of  the  New  York  Republican 
papers,  the  "  Tribune,"  not  only  approves 
the  objects  of  the  Citizens'  Union,  but 
remarks  that  no  one  who  joins  it  will  there- 
by sever  his  relations  with  his  political 
party.  There  is  good  reason  to  hope 
that  the  city  election  next  November  will 
result  in  putting  into  office  men  who  are 
in  no  wise  trammeled  by  party  or  personal 
pledges,  and  who  have  solely  in  view  the 
object  of  sound  and  economical  adminis- 
tration of  municipal  affairs. 


The  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York 
State  has  unanimously  decided  in  favor 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  provid- 
ing for  the  municipal  construction  of  a 
rapid-transit  system  in  this  dty.  The 
Court  holds  that  the  furnishing  of  rapid 
transit  is  an  enterprise  for  the  promotion 
of  public  interests,  and  belongs  in  the 
same  category  as  the  supplying  of  water. 
The  city,  it  is  declared,  has  the  right  to 
discharge  this  function  itself,  as  well  as 
the  right  to  delegate  it  to  private  corpo- 
rations. Now  that  this  decision  Is  ren- 
dered by  the  highest  court  in  the  State, 
the  Rapid  Transit  Commissioners  expect 
soon  to  be  able  to  issue  bonds  and  secure 
bids  for  the  construction  of  an  under- 
ground system  to  be  operated  by  elec- 
tridty.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  plan 
recommended  by  the  Commission  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  is 
$30,000,000,  or  $20,000,000  less  than  the 
limit  fixed  by  the  rapid  transit  act 
Trains  will  be  run  at  the  rate  of  a  mile 
in  three  minutes,  so  that  persons  at  work 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  City  Hall 
may  live  ten  miles  away  and  yet  reach 
that  point  in  half  an  hour  at  a  cost  of  five 
cents.  The  carrying  out  of  this  plan  will 
thus  add  enormously  to  the  accessible 
area  of  the  dty,  and  lessen  the  pressure 
for  quarters  in  the  down-tow  a  district 


Last  week  mass-meetings  were  held  in 
both  New  York  and  Chk:ago  to  protest 
against  the  cruel  and  degrading  treatment 
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Briggs  to  President  Eliot,  which  we  find 
quoted  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  '*  Yale 
Alumni  Weekly/'  sustains  this  somewhat 
radical  disciplinary  step  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Board  of  the  University.  For 
some  unknown  reason,  while  the  standards 
of  honor  and  gentlemanly  conduct  are 
high  among  all  college  students,  and  an 
undergraduate  who  violates  these  stand- 
ards is  almost  inevitably  subjected  to  the 
contempt  of  his  fellow-students,  '*  crib- 
bing," or  cheating  in  examinations,  reci- 
tations, and  theme-writing,  is  often  con- 
sidered neither  immoral  nor  dishonorable. 
A  student  who  lies  to  or  cheats  his  fel- 
low-students rarely  escapes  swift  and  sure 
condemnation.  But  if  he  ''cribs,"  or 
copies,  or  plagiarizes  in  his  college  work, 
bis  trick  is  regarded  as  a  mere  evasion  to 
which  little  culpability  is  attached.  This 
state  of  affairs  has  been  generally  ignored 
both  by  faculty  and  undergraduates  in 
American  colleges.  Harvard  proposes  to 
treat  it  as  it  should  be  treated.  Dean 
Biiggs  pertinently  says : 

**  If  a  man,  invited  to  lecture  before  a  society  of 
gentlemen,  reads,  without  acknowledgment,  an- 
other roan's  work,  everybody  knows  where  to  put 
him.  His  offense  is  not  *  breach  of  the  rules,' 
but  fraud.  He  may  not  say  in  words,  *  I  wrote 
this  lecture,'  his  very  presence  says  it,  and  if  he 
did  not  write  the  lecture  he  is  a  dishonest  man. 
The  motive  may  be  money,  or  glory,  or  pressure 
for  time  and  dread  of  failure — no  matter.  Those 
genUemen  have  done  with  him. 

**  So  with  a  student  who  hands  in  as  his  oim  for 
his  own  credit,  marked  with  his  own  signature,  a 
composition  copied  from  another  man's  work. 
No  matter  what  his  motive ;  no  matter  how 
agreeable  he  is :  no  matter  how  much  he  is  be- 
naml>ed  with  the  torpor  of  public  opinion;  no 
matter  whether  he  is  generally  upright  with  his 
fellows  and  is  going  b^  and  by  to  be  upright  with 
evenbody— for  the  tune  being  and  in  this  par- 
licuhr  act  he  is  a  liar.  If  he  admits  that,  in  one 
of  those  weak  moments  which  come  to  shame  all 
Ben  but  the  strongest,  he  has  done  a  dishonest 
act  which  he  bitterly  repents  and  for  which  he  is 
«iIKng  to  bear  the  penalty,  he  may  be  respected ; 
otherwise,  though  by  friends  be  may  well  be  for- 
given, he  must  not,  till  lime  and  thought  have 
changed  him,  be  counted  trustworthy." 

The  authorities  of  Harvard  are  undenia- 
bly right  in  assimding  this  attitude,  and 
we  believe  that  the  sense  of  honor  of  col- 
^  students  is,  on  the  whole,  so  high 
^d  so  keen  that  as  soon  as  this  view  of 
the  matter  is  brought  clearly  before  them 
tbey  will  accept  it  as  their  own. 

Turkey  and  Greece  continue  to  make 
P^parttions  for  war  and  to  send  troops 


to  .the  frontier ;  the  insurgents  and  the 
Greek  troops  are  stUl  in  possession  of 
Crete,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  towns, 
some  of  which  are  very  sharply  besieged ; 
the  fleets  of  the  Great  Powers  continue  to 
blockade  the  island ;  the  concert  of  Eu- 
rope continues  unworkable,  and  the  block- 
ade of  Greece  continues  to  be  postponed. 
Meanwhile  the  delay  is  apparently  favor- 
able to  the  Greeks.  Among  other  things, 
the  tension  on  the  good  nature  of  the 
Turk  has  been  so  great  that  be  has 
broken,  as  usual,  under  the  pressure,  and 
about  seven  hundred  people  have  been 
slaughtered  in  Anatolia.  This  incident, 
although  very  familiar,  and  followed,  as 
usual,  by  diplomatic  protests  and  threats, 
has  made  it  still  more  difficult  for  the 
Powers  to  help  the  Turks  in  Crete.  In 
fact,  it  is  apparently  definitely  settled  that, 
whatever  may  happen  to  Greece,  Turkey  is 
permanently  out  of  Crete.  At  no  distant 
date  the  Turkish  troops  will  probably  be 
obliged  to  leave  the  island.  Meanwhile 
the  English  grow  more  and  more  restive 
under  the  situation  which  puts  an  English 
fleet  at  the  service  of  Tut  key.  Popular 
opinion  runs  with  a  steadily  widening 
current  against  the  Turk  and  for  the 
Greek.  Even  in  Germany  there  are  deep 
and  loud  mutterings  of  antipathy  to  the 
Kaiser's  policy.  There  is  some  talk  of 
settling  the  vexatious  quesrion  by  the  par- 
chase  of  Crete  from  Turkey;  but,  much 
as  the  Sultan  needs  money  and  little  as  be 
cares  for  the  Greek  islands,  such  a  trans- 
action would  probably  destroy  his  pres- 
tige in  the  eyes  of  his  own  subjects.  It 
will  probably  be  necessary  to  find  some 
other  way.  That  the  Powers  arc  endeav- 
oring to  find  a  way  of  getting  both  the 
Turkish  and  the  Greek  troops  out  of  Crete, 
and  assuring  the  independence  of  the 
isUnd,  b  now  quite  evident.  The  game 
is  so  complicated  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  intelligent  predictions  with  re- 
gard to  its  end.  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain,  and  that  is  that  the  brilliant  and 
audacious  move  of  Greece  has  not  only 
disconcerted  the  vxteran  pla\*ers,  but  is 
likely  to  force  that  conclusuon  which  has 
been  so  long  postponed. 


When  the  present  trouble  in  Crete  began, 
the  belief  was  widely  held  that  Greece  bad 
a  secret  understanding  with  Russia.  That 
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acterized  by  an  almost  passionate  vehe- 
mence. It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain would  not  have  gone  so  far  unless  he 
intends  to  go  further. 


The  first  test  of  Liberal  strength  under 
the  recent  extension  of  the  suffrage  in 
Austria  has  brought  unexpected  disaster 
to  the  party  which  has  widened  the  bas's 
of  suffrage.  The  new  Reichstag  will 
contain  425  members;  probably  less 
than  too  seats  will  be  divided  between 
the  Liberals  and  the  Social  Democrats, 
the  balance  of  the  seats  being  divided 
between  the  Clerical,  the  Poles,  the 
Feudalists,  and  other  groups,  and  avoid- 
ing an  ample  majority  for  Count  Badeni, 
the  Prime  Minister.  It  is  not  easy  to 
understand  this  result  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  scene  of  action  and  with  such 
imperfect  knowledge  as  can  be  obtained 
regarding  the  cross-currents  of  opinion 
and  feeling  which  have  undoubtedly  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  result.  The 
limited  extension  of  the  suffrage  was  in 
itself  a  disappointment  to  a  great  number 
of  people.  Then  the  Liberals  made  the 
mistake  of  identifying  themselves  with  the 
Social  Democrats.  The  latter  had  antici- 
pated an  immense  gain,  expecting  to  se- 
cure no  less  than  fifty  among  the  seventy- 
two  new  members  who  were  to  come  in 
under  the  new  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  secured  only  twenty  seats.  They 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
Count  Badeni's  problem  of  uniting  the 
different  factions  will  be  one  of  growing 
difficolty,  for  there  are  very  bitter  di- 
visions Of  feeling  among  the  different 
groups  which  he  will  have  to  bring  to- 
gether. It  will  require  not  only  his  un- 
scrupulous management,  but  still  more 
the  unfailing  tact  and  good  sense  of  the 
Emperor,  to  make  the  situation  tolerable. 


As  has  been  n-ell  said,  the  first  session 
of  the  eighth  Dominion  Parliament  was 
devoted  to  the  closing  up  of  the  Tory 
books.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  Gov- 
emor-General's  speech  in  opening  the 
second  session  on  Thursday  of  last  week, 
that  session  will  be  devoted  to  launching 
the  Liberal  Ministry's  programme.  This 
speech  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  expres- 
|km  of  ^e  Covemor-Generars  opinion^ 


though  it  well  might  be:  it  is  the  pro- 
nouncement of  the  Liberal  Premier.  The 
Governor-General,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
read  the  speech  first  in  English  and  then 
in  French,  and  there  were  some  features 
in  it  which  certainly  deserved  this  double 
emphasis.  He  first  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  immediately  after  the  last 
session,  the  Provincial  Government  of 
Manitoba  was  invited  to  confer  with  the 
Dominion  Ministers  regarding  the  griev- 
ances arising  out  of  the  Manitoban  Edu- 
cation Act  passed  in  1890,  the  Roman 
Catholic  minority  still  claiming  State 
aid  to  separate  schools.  Three  mem- 
bers of  the  Manitoban  Government  came 
to  Ottawa,  and  finally  a  settlement  was 
reached  which  Lord  Aberdeen  considers 
the  best  arrangement  obtainable  under 
the  existing  conditions  of  this  disturbing 
question.  It  is  intimated  that  Parlia- 
ment will  not  be  asked  to  legislate  on  the 
matter,  it  being  supposed  that  the  school 
question,  which  has  been  in  politics  for 
seven  years,  is  now  definitely  settled. 
The  greater  part  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
speech  was  devoted  to  matters  of  com- 
merce. His  announcement  of  the  new 
tariff  bill  claimed  that  it  would  provide 
the  necessary  revenue,  and,  while  hav- 
ing due  regard  to  industrial  interests, 
would  make  the  fiscal  system  more 
satisfactory  to  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple. Nothing  was  said  about  our  new 
tariff  or  about  reciprocity. 


Lord  Aberdeen  proposes  three  projects 
looking  to  an  improvement  in  the  trans- 
portation of  Canadian  products.  He  de- 
clares that  the  enlargement  of  the  St 
Lawrence  canals  should  not  longer  be  de* 
ferred.  They  are  to  be  deepened  to  four- 
teen feet,  if  possible,  by  the  spring  of  1899. 
In  that  year,  thereifore,  we  may  expect 
'*the  race  between  Montreal  and  New 
York  for  the  grain  trade  of  the  West," 
which  the  Premier,  the  Hon.  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  recently  prophesied,  for  there 
will  be  a  public  waterway  of  fourteen 
feet  or  more  from  Port  Arthur  to  Mon- 
treal. Lord  Abe*deen  also  announces 
the  completion  of  arrangements  which 
will  enable  the  Intercolonial  Railway  to 
reach  Montreal.  The  only  question  in 
the  matter  seems  to  be  whether  the  terms 
will  be  advantageous  to  ttie  public  tQter* 
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and  will  be  everywhere  welcomed  as  a 
representative  man  of  letters. 


The  Anti-Trust  Decision 

If  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  that  the  Anti-Trust  Law 
prohibits  railroads  from  combining  to  fix 
a  uniform  freight  rate  is  not  hereafter 
modified  or  reversed,  it  is  likely  to  prove 
as  important  a  factor  in  industrial  prog- 
ress as  any  event  in  recent  American  his- 
tory. That  decision  is,  in  brief,  this :  The 
Anti-Trust  Law  contains  a  clause  that 
**  every  contract,  combination  in  the  form 
of  a  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy  in  re- 
straint of  trade  or  commerce  among  the 
several  States  or  with  foreign  nations,  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  illegal."  The  rail- 
roads, which  would  be  natural  competi- 
tors for  trade,  have  entered  into  contracts 
by  which  they  agree  not  to  compete  with 
each  other,  to  charge  a  non  competitive 
ratetm  all  competing  roads  between  the 
same  termini,  and  to  divide  upon  a  cer- 
tain ratio  all  freights  shipped  by  these 
routes  not  especially  designated  by  the 
shipper  to  one  road  in  preference  to  the 
others.  The  Supreme  Court  holds  that  this 
agreement  is  a  contract  or  combination  in 
restraint  of  trade,  because  it  is  in  restraint 
of  that  competition  on  which  the  commu- 
nity relies  to  secure  reasonable  rates.  The 
Court  repudiates  the  contention  of  the 
railroads  that  this  law  prohibits  "only 
such  contracts  as  are  in  unreasonable  re- 
straint of  trade."  The  effect  of  this  con- 
tention, if  sustained,  would  be,  says  the 
Court,  "substantially  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  reasonableness  to  the  companies 
themselves."  As  we  have  heretofore  ac- 
cepted the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  final,  and  have  refused  to  join  in  pop- 
ular criticisms  of  them  when  they  appar- 
ently militated  against  popular  interests, 
so  now  we  think  it  needless  to  defend  a 
decision  which  supports  public  interest. 
It  roust  suffice  to  say  that  any  one  who 
knows  even  so  much  of  Anglo-Saxon  law 
as  is  contained  in  that  primer  of  juris- 
prudence, "  Blackstone's  Commentaries," 
knows  that  a  law  prohibiting  combina- 
tioDS  in  restraint  of  trade  is  not  new,  and 
does  not  illustrate  what  the  ''  Evening 
Post "  calls  •*  the  socialistic  omnipotence 
of  Congress,"  but  is  quite  in  accordance 


with  a  long  line  of  English  precedents, 
under  which,  even  at  Common  Law,  such 
combinations  were  held  ill^al. 

We  are  more  interested  in  considering 
the  probable  effect  of  this  decision  than 
in  defending  it  from  criticism.  We  as- 
sume that  the  Western  railroads  have  cor- 
rectly interpreted  it;  that  it  does  not 
merely  condemn  certain  forms  of  combi- 
nation in  restraint  of  free  competition 
by  the  railroads,  but  condemns  all  such 
combinations  altogether;  and  that  here- 
after any  one  who  attempts  to  maintain 
such  a  combination  is  guilty  of  a  misde* 
meanor,  and  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$5,000,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  a 
year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

What  next  ?    Three  possible  results. 

The  attempt  to  pool  freights  may  be 
abandoned,  and  the  railroads  may  go  back 
to  free  competition.  In  our  judgment, 
this  cannot  continue  as  the  permanent  con- 
dition of  railroad  transportation.  What 
the  community  needs,  even  more  than  the 
lowest  possible  rates,  is  stability  of  rates, 
such  as  will  give  all  shippers  equal  advan- 
tages over  the  railroad  highways.  Who 
would  be  willing  to  adopt  a  competitive 
system  to  determine  postal  rates,  to  go 
from  one  office  to  another  to  find  the 
cheapest  price  for  his  letter,  and  to  be 
compelled  to  look  in  a  daily  or  weekly 
bulletin  to  ascertain  whether  rates  were 
up  or  do%vn?  The  interests  of  railway 
speculators  and  the  public  are  not  the 
same,  but  the  interests  of  railway  stock- 
holders and  the  public  are  the  same.  Rea- 
sonable and  stable  rates  alone  can  give 
either  steady  prices  to  railroad  stocks  or 
steady  prices  to  the  great  c  mmodittes. 

The  second  plan  is  to  repeal  or  modify 
the  Anti-Trust  Law  so  as  to  give  the  rail- 
roads absolute  liberty  to  make  combina- 
tions in  restraint  of  competition.  It 
would  not  be  strange  if  a  dematxl  were 
vigorously  pushed  for  such  an  alteration 
of  the  law,  by  certain  self-constituted 
railroad  organs;  if  many  railroad  man- 
agers should  show  thenoselves  reluctant 
to  share  with  the  Government  powers 
which  they  have  hitherto  exercised  with- 
out governmental  super\'iston  ;  if  the  un- 
tenable opinion  that  a  railroad  is  private 
property,  and  thu  the  only  limitation  in 
freight  rates  is  what  the  traffic  will  bear, 
should  be  reluctantly  abandoned.  But  if 
the  law  is  thus  altered,  and  unrestricted 
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which  will  be  given  before  the  Legisla- 
tures meet  again.  A  material  feature  of 
the  contest  in  Nevada  was  the  expecta- 
tion of  making  money  out  of  the  public,  not- 
withstanding that  most  of  the  States  have 
lairs  which  prohibit  the  original  of  such 
contests.  Now,  the  public,  represented 
by  chosen  legislators  and  executives,  in 
most  of  the  States  has  said  that  prize- 
fighting b  too  brutal  to  be  tolerated.  All 
that  is  needed  in  this  emergency  is  that 
the  public  shall  be  consistent  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  kinetoscope  b  a  wonder- 
ful instrument  But  the  perfection  of  the 
reproduction  constitutes  the  danger  of 
the  performance.  Everything  except  the 
audible  element  in  the  contest  will  be  re- 
produced. All  that  the  eye  could  behold 
will  be  as  vividly  presented  to  the  sptc- 
tators  as  if  they  were  really  onlookers  at 
Carson  City.  Whatever,  in  neariy  every 
State  in  the  Union,  the  public  sense  has 
judged  to  be  opposed  to  the  public  good 
will  be  given  with  almost  as  much  demor- 
alizing effect  upon  the  character  of  die 
spectators  as  if  it  were  an  original  exhi- 
bition. 

If  thb  prohibition  were  to  prevail  in 
most  of  the  States,  doubtless  the  effect 
would  be  a  severe  blow  at  professional 
pugilism.  The  mercenary  side  of  the 
recent  fight  was  an  essential  part  of  it 
The  bruises  were  inflicted  and  the  suffering 
was  endured,  in  material  degree,  because 
money  was  to  be  made  out  of  it.  The 
effect  of  the  proposed  legislation,  if  made 
general  throughout  the  country,  will  be 
almost  as  restrictive  in  regard  to  prize- 
fighting as  the  attitude  of  the  States 
against  it  in  its  original  form.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  no  effort  b  made  to  pre- 
vent these  kinetoscope  exhibitions,  they 
will  doubtless  be  given  at  every  large  cen- 
ter  of  population  throughout  the  country. 
It  b  not  safe  to  trust  the  moral  sense  of 
the  people  to  make  the  enterprise  a  hiilure, 
for,  whatever  the  church-going  element  in 
the  community  may  believe,  a  certain 
other  brge  proportion  of  the  people  was 
much  interested  in  the  encounter.  No 
one  who  observed  the  crowds  in  front  of 
the  newspaper  bulletins  will  deny  that  a 
numerous  element  in  the  cities,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  rural  districts,  had  a  keen 
personal  interest  in  the  meeting  of  the 
pogiUsts,  and  followed  every  movement 
closely. 


We  have  already  spoken  of  the  vulgar 
and  vicious  treatment  of  the  subject  fay  a 
large  proportion  of  the  newspapers.  We 
are  glad  to  note  that  this  was  not  univf  r- 
saL  The  '*  Staats-Zeitung,"  New  York's 
leading  German  daily  paper,  did  not  print 
a  line  about  the  prize-fight,  and  thus 
achieved  the  honor  of  l^ing  the  sole 
paper  in  the  city,  so  far  as  we  know,  to 
absolutely  ignore  the  subject ;  the  ^  Even- 
ing Post,'*  however,  printed  only  a  very 
few  lines  of  colorless  news  statement  A 
similar  course  was  pursued  by  the  Phib- 
delphb'*  Ledger." 

In  no  way  can  an  excuse  worthy  of 
reasonable  men  be  found  for  permitting 
these  proposed  exhibitions  to  occur,  and 
every  Legisbture  now  in  session  will  honor 
itself  and  will  promote  the  public  good  if 
it  passes  a  strict  act  against  exposing  the 
minds  of  its  constituents  to  the  degrading 
spectacle  of  men  brutally  beating  each 
other  for  pay. 

Lenten  Thoughts 

Chrises  Last  Words:   **It  b 
Finished'' 

Finished  means  not  merely  ended ; 
it  means  completed,  perfected,  accom- 
plished. 

The  long  agony  is  finished.  The 
throbbing  brow  and  aching  limbs,  the 
feverish  veins  and  pain-racked  nerves, 
the  taunting  priests  and  gaping  onlook- 
ers and  heartbroken  disciples,  begin  to 
fade.  The  end  has  come.  At  such  a 
time  memoiy  crowds  into  a  moment  the 
events  of  a  liletime.  His  life  passes  in 
review  before  the  Sufferer.  All  the  scenes 
of  the  Passion — the  march  from  Jeru- 
salem, the  wailiog  women,  the  cruel 
scourging,  the  shameful  buffeting,  the 
cowa^y  Pilate,  the  malignant  Caiaphas, 
the  denying  Peter,  the  forsaking  twelve, 
the  betraying  Judas — move  before  him 
like  shadows  and  are  gone.  The  pov- 
erty, the  loneliness,  the  hostility  of 
enemies,  the  desertion  of  discipka,  the 
misunders  anding  of  friends,  the  recre- 
ancy and  apostasy  of  the  nation,  the 
short-lived  popularity  with  the  feeble  mul- 
titude in  Galilee,  the  rancorous  hate  of 
the  hierarchy  in  Jerusalem,  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  Evil  One — all  is  now  over. 
The  earthly  is  finished.     Sorrow  has  done 
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The  Spectator  was  an  undergraduate  and 
a  hero-worshiper  when  he  saw  Lowell  for 
the  first  time.  The  poet  was  in  the  fifties ; 
his  bearing  full  of  vitality ;  his  glance  keen ; 
his  personality  invested  with  an  indefinable 
charm.  The  sensitive  features,  the  express- 
ive countenance,  the  heavy  brown  hair,  the 
rich,  well-modulated  voice,  gave  the  Specta- 
tor the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  the  image 
of  the  man  which  he  had  formed  in  his  mind 
was  not  blurred  by  the  man  himself.  Dig- 
nity, courage,  intelligence,  and  refinement 
were  revealed  in  every  feature ;  while  in  the 
large  eyes  there  seemed  to  sleep  the  litent 
idealism  which  found  such  exquisite  expres- 
sion in  •*  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal."  The 
Spectator  was  a  passionate  student  of  poetry ; 
he  was  in  that  blissful  stage  of  imaginative 
exaltation  which  comes  to  the  youth  when 
for  the  iirst  time  he  falls  under  the  spell  of 
the  greater  poets;  and  it  was  no  insignificant 
fact  in  his  development  that  the  man  Lowell 
was  quite  on  the  level  with  the  poet  Lowell. 


It  was  the  good  fortune  ot  the  generation 
now  fast  passing  oQ  the  stage  to  have  con- 
stantly  in  view,   in  that  larger  public  life 
which  includes  all  those  who  lead  or  form 
public  opinion,  a  group  of  men  who  were  not 
only  intensely  patriotic,  but  who  identified 
love  of  country  with  dignity  of  character  and 
beauty  of  life.  Democratic  societies  are  pecu- 
liariy  open  to  the  peril  of  simulated  patriotic 
feeling,  of  hypocritical  deference  to  public 
opinion,  of  civic  cowardice.     In  communities 
governed  by  the  vote  of  the   majority,  men 
are   likely  to  flatter  that  majority  in  flam- 
boyant speech,  and  by  a  disregard  of  the 
refinements  of  life,  as  if  these  were  in  some 
way  undemocratic.    There  is  in  this  country 
am  enormous  amount  of  cheap  and  vulgar 
deference  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  public 
opinion;  a  deference  which  was  illustrated 
not  many  years  ago  in  New  York  by  a  candi- 
date for  Governor,  who,  after  dining  with  a 
large  company  of  gentlemen  at  a  club,  went 
to  a  great  meeting  of  worktngmen.  threw  off 
his  dress  coat,  and  spoke  in  his  shirt-sleeves. 
It  was  a  vulgar  thing  to  do, and  the  audience 
instantly  understood  and   resented  it     The 
•politician's  instinct  played  him  false ;  and  the 
instinct  which  leads  so  many  men  to  try  to 
put  themselves  on  the  level  of  what  they  sup- 
pose to  be  the  average  manners  and  feeling 
is  fatally  unsound.     Sooner  or  later  people 
detect  the  sham  element  in  the  smooth  man- 
ner or  the   flattering  words,  and   resent   it 
The  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves  is  as  much  and 
as  genuinely  an   American  as  the  man   in 
evening  dress,  but  not  one  whit  more.     The 


man  bom  to  the  highest  educational  and 
social  opportunities  is  as  truly  an  American 
as  the  man  whose  life  has  gone  out  in  strenu- 
ous work  on  the  frontier. 

The  plain,  untrained,  unpolished  man  is 
as  worthy  a  citizen  and  as  noble  a  character 
as  the  man  of  ripest  culture ;  but  the  attempt 
to  make  him  in  any  exclusive  sense  the  typi- 
cal American  is  neither  intelligent  nor  honest ; 
he  is  one  type,  his  contemporary  of  larger 
opportunities  is  another  type ;  together  they 
make  up  the  community.  And  those  who 
endeavor  to  set  what  they  call  **the  plain 
people  *'  in  antagonism  to  men  of  culture  and 
refinement  are  repeating  the  politician's  blun- 
der of  speaking  in  their  shirt-sleeves.  This 
country  may  be  **  the  paradise  of  the  average 
man  ;*'  but  it  must  be  a  great  deal  more  if  it  is 
to  realize  the  hopes  of  the  noble>t  Americans ; 
it  must  also  be  the  pasture  of  great  minds,  of 
superior  persons.  Now,  Lowell  Curtis,  and 
Emerson — to  take  three  illustrations  from  the 
literary  class — were  not  only  far  more  deeply 
and  genuinely  American  than  the  politicians 
who  shout  themselves  hoarse  on  all  occasions 
when  there  is  political  capital  to  be  made, 
and  are  singularly  silent  when  nothing  more 
tangible  than  the  honor  of  the  country  is  at 
stake,  but  they  were  also  men  of  personal 
distinction.  They  not  only  believed  pro- 
foundly in  the  democratic  idea,  but  they 
could  state  the  grounds  of  their  belief ;  and 
on  these  grounds,  it  may  be  said,  all  real  faith 
in  popular  government  rests.  But  ibey  hated 
clamor,  demagogucry,  publicity,  the  cheapen- 
ing of  private  and  individual  life  which  has 
gone  so  far  tn  this  country. 

Lowell's  Americanism  will  stand  out  in 
noble  distinctness  when  the  clamor  of  the 
time  is  forgotten.  It  will  appear  then  that 
he  gave  to  an  English  audience  the  finest 
exposition  of  the  democratic  idea  which  has 
been  made  in  our  time:  that  he  stood,  in 
every  crisis,  unflinchingly  for  the  highest  and 
best  in  our  life ;  that  he  loved  his  country 
too  well  to  lie  for  or  about  her ;  and  that  he 
had  too  genuine  a  respect  for  his  country- 
men to  be  afraid  of  them.  He  was  loyal 
enough  to  speak  the  simple  truth  to  us  and 
about  us.  He  was  incapable,  for  instance, 
of  speaking  and  voting  for  every  pension  bill 
and  then  privately  commending  .Mr.  Cleve- 
land's vetoes.  When  things  went  wrong  in 
our  public  life,  he  was  too  keen  a  man  not  to 
see  the  wrong,  and  too  true  a  man  not  to 
speak  frankly  about  it  There  was  a  fierce 
hatred  of  sham  and  humbug  of  every  kind  in 
him  ;  and  his  detestation  of  sham  patriotism 
was  especially  deep  and  fiery.  It  was  to  him 
the  travesty  of  that  love  of  country  which  lay 
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Grant^s  Historic  Utterances 

By  General  James  Grant  Wilson 


A  buoyant  heirt,  a  neverquailiiif  sou1« 
A  purpose  twervekss  as  the  bests  of  fate. 

AMONG  the  great  commanders  of 
the  present  and  past  centuries, 
none  has  bequeathed  to  the  world 
such  a  rich  store  of  sti  iking  and  effective 
words — such  eloquent  orders,  brimful  of 
magnetism  upon  his  soldiers — as  Le  Petit 
Caporal^  as  the  Old  Guard  loved  to  call 
their  idolized  chief,  the  young  hero  of 
Lodi  and  Marengo.  His  eloquence  in  the 
field  has  no  example  in  history.  The  same 
instinct  of  improvisation  which  prompted 
so  many  of  his  strategetical  evolutions  was 
manifested  in  his  language  and  sentiments. 
It  may  be  doubted  if  among  the  six 
or  seven  really  illustrious  soldiers  of  the 


nineteenth  century,  on  which  the  curtain 
is  about  to  drop,  any  except  Napoleon 
has  left  behind  well-authenticated  record 
of  so  many  rifle-shot  utterances  as  did  Gen- 
eral Grant  In  this  paper  the  writer  pro- 
poses to  place  before  the  readers  of  The 
Outlook  some  of  the  great  captain's  brief 
and  famous  historic  sayings,  of  which  it 
wotild  not  be  difficult  to  give  as  manv  as 
there  are  days  in  the  year.  In  striking 
contrast  to  this  statement  is  the  fact  that, 
in  looking  through  thirty-three  octavo  vol- 
umes of  WeUington's  "  Letters,  Speeches, 
and  Dispatches,"  so  few  similar  short  and 
pithy  phrases  are  met  with.  The  most 
famous  saying  ever  attributed  to  him — 
tiie  Waterloo  order  to  *'Up,  guards,  and 
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break  of  day.  It  is  always  an  advantage 
to  be  the  attacking  party,  and  we  must 
fire  the  first  gun  to-morrow  morning." 
General  Giant  said  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh  : 
**  No  such  contest  ever  took  place  on  this 
continent.  In  its  results  it  was  one  of 
our  greatest  victories.''  On  another  oc- 
casion he  remarked :  *'  It  was  a  case  of 
Southern  dash  again:»t  Northern  endur- 
ance," which  very  correctly  describes  the 
two  days'  struggle.  A  few  days  after  the 
battle  the  writer  heard  our  hero  make  a 
clever  reply  at  Shiloh  to  a  civilian  visitor 
from  the  North,  who  said :  ''  General 
Grant,  were  you  not  surprised  by  the 
Confederates?'*  To  which  deliberately 
and  calmly  came  the  crushing  reply :  ''No, 
but  I  am  now."  With  what  a  neat  and 
easy  turn  of  the  wrist  the  Silent  Soldier 
ran  the  unhappy  victim  through  I  Years 
after  I  recalled  the  circumstance  to  the 
General,  and  asked  if  he  was  aware  that 
he  had  made  the  identical  answer  which  a 
stupid  guest  dining  at  Apsley  House,  Lon- 
don, had  received  from  Wellington  when 
he  blurted  out  the  question,  *•  Pray.  Duke, 
were  you  surprised  at  Waterloo?"   Grant 


remembered  having  somewhere  heard  or 
read  the  story,  but  had  no  recollection  of 
his  own  reply,  with  which,  and  the  coin- 
cidence, he  appeared  not  a  little  amused 
During  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  Grant 
stopped  with  his  staff  at  a  plantation  a 
few  miles  from  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  glass  of  water,  as  the  day  was 
oppressively  warm.  The  planter's  wife 
appeared  on  the  porch,  and,  addressing 
herself  to  Grant,  tauntingly  inquired  when 
he  expected  to  capture  Vicksburg.  •*  I 
cannot  tell  the  exact  day,"  replied  the 
Commander,  *'  but  I  shall  slay  until  I  do, 
if  it  takes  thirty  years.*'  This  is  quite  as 
good  as  Marshal  MacMahon's  famous  say- 
ing at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  •*/>  suis 
€t  fy  reste''  which  he  announced  at  the 
taking  of  the  Malakoff  tower.  A  fortnight 
later  Grant  said  to  General  Pembcrton, 
'*  I  demand  unconditional  surrender."  It 
immediately  followed,  adding  additional 
luster  to  the  day  of  the  Nation's  birth  by 
the  termination  of  the  most  famous  siege 
in  American  history.  Thcncefonh  the 
Father  of  Waters  Howed  past  unvexed  to 
the  sea.     No  sur\'ivor  among  ihe  sixty 
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thousand  Northern  soldiers  who  were 
present  will  ever  forget  the  supreme  hap- 
piness of  that  glorious  Fourth  1  In  the 
successful  close  of  the  most  brilliant  cam- 
paign of  the  war,  all  our  toils  and  priva- 
tions were  forgotten,  with  the  three  months 
of  almost  incessant  fighting,  marching, 
mining  andcounter-mining,bloody  assaults 
in  the  deadly  breach,  and  the  constant 
roar  of  artillery  from  land  and  water — for 
the  navy  cooperated  with  the  army  in 
the  celebrated  siege.  Said  Grant,  ''  [  do 
not  think  there  is  one  of  my  campaigns 
with  which  I  have  not  some  fault  to  find, 
and  which,  as  I  see  now,  I  could  not  have 
improved,  except  perhaps  Vicksburg.  I  do 
not  see  any  way  how  I  could  have  im- 
proved that."  After  the  fall  of  the  GibralUr 
of  the  West,  Grant  sent  Sherman  in  pur- 
suit of  the  army  under  General  Johnston,* 
saying,  **  They  seem  to  put  a  great  deal 
of  faith  in  the  Lord  and  Joe  Johnston, 
but  you  must  whip  him,"  which  was» 
promptly  performed  by  his  illustrious 
subordinate.  It  was  the  Vicksburg  cam- 
paign that  drew  from  Lincoln  that  gem 
of  a  letter,  which  deserves  to  be  printed 
in  letters  of  gold,  in  which  he  makes  the  ac- 
knowledgment to  Grant,  *'  Vou  wtre  right 
and  I  was  wrong,**  A  little  later  on  Gen- 
eral Grant  said :  "  When  Vicksburg  capit- 
ulated, I  knew  I  was  to  >^  , 
be  the  man  of  the  war;  ^^^^^^-^^Z 
that  I  should  command 
the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  and  bring  the  war 
to  a  close.  I  could  not 
see  what  was  before  me 
until  Vicksburg  fell ;  then 
I  saw  it  as  plainly  as  I 
do  now." 

A  few  days  before 
Grant  started  from  New 
Orleans  for  Chattanooga, 
he  said  to  General  Banks, 
in  allusion  to  the  appre- 
hension entertained  by 
many  that  France  and 
Great  Britain  would  join 
hands  with  the  South  : 
"  If  we  are  let  alone,  I 
think  we  can  finish  the 
war  in  another  year.  All 
we  want  is  a  fair  fight, 
and,  like  the  Western 
hunter,  my  prayer  is  : 
'  Lord,  help  me — or,  if 


you  won't  help  me,  don't  help  the  b'ar.' 
Of  course  if  those  Governments  should 
recognize  the  rebellious  States,  it  will 
require  more  time  to  subjugate  them." 
From  Chattanooga  he  writes  to  Sher- 
man :  **  I  hope  you  will  be  here  in  time 
to  aid  in  ginng  the  rebels  the  worst, 
or  best,  thrashing  they  have  had  in  this 
war ;"  and  to  Bumside,  besieged  in  Knox- 
ville,  he  sends  a  communication  saying : 
"  I  can  hardly  conceive  the  necessity  for 
retreating.  If  I  did  so  at  all,  it  would  be 
after  losing  most  of  the  army."  After 
the  glorious  victory  at  Chattanooga  Grant 
congratulated  his  troops  in  these  stirring 
words :  **  You  dislodged  him  from  his  great 
stronghold  upon  Lookout  Mountain ;  drove 
him  from  Chattanooga  Valley;  wrested 
from  his  determined  grasp  the  possessi  du 
of  Mission  Ridge;  repelled  with  heavy 
loss  to  him  his  repeated  assaults  upon 
Knoxi^ille,  forcing  him  to  raise  the  siege 
there ;  driving  him  at  all  points,  utterly 
routed  and  discomfited,  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  State." 

Before  Grant  entered  upon  the  Virginia 
campaign  of  May,  1864,  he  said  to  Sher- 
man :  **  Rebel  armies  a  re  now  the  strategic 
points  to  strike."  In  a  communication 
to  Meade  he  wrote  :  *'  Lee's  army  will  be 
your   objective   point.     Wherever    Lee's 
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faUing  back,  as  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
had  always  done  in  similar  circumstances, 
the  battahons  of  the  North  moved  forward 
at  break  of  day.  An  aide  tried  to  deter 
the  General  from  taking  up  Burnside's 
bridge  over  the  Rapidan,  and  he  answered, 
*'  One  bridge  and  the  ford  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  cross  all  the  survivors  of  this  army 
if  we  should  have  to  fall  back/*  When 
Grant  stripped  his  commissary  trains  of 
their  guards  to  fill  a  gap  in  his  long  Hoe  of 
battle,  thereby  expos'ng  his  army  to  the 
loss  of  all  its  provisions,  he  gnmly  re- 
plied, "  When  this  army  is  whipped,  it 
will  not  want  any  provisions/'  Later  on 
he  wrote  to  Washington  :  *'  This  army  has 


now  won  a  most  decisive  victory  and  fol- 
lowed the  enemy.  This  is  all  that  it  ever 
wanted  to  make  it  as  good  an  army  as 
ever  fought  a  battle."  Again,  he  com- 
municates to  the  War  Department  a  dis- 
patch containing  one  of  his  most  cele- 
brated phrases :  "  We  have  now  ended 
the  eighth  day  of  very  hard  fighting.  The 
result  up  to  this  time  is  very  much  in  our 
favor.  Our  losses  have  been  heavy  as 
well  as  those  of  the  enemy.  I  think  the 
loss  of  the  enemy  must  be  greater.  We 
have  taken  more  than  five  thousand 
prisoners  in  battle,  while  he  has  taken 
from  us  but  few,  except  stragglers.  / 
propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  iime^  if  it 
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CHAFTUt  XIL — THE  kJL..LI-^I  A.-TI'.  %L  THXf-> 
BILL 

MR.  GLADSTONE  caitc  out  of 
one  cantr/%ersy  into  ar.jtlier. 
The  cxciicmtni  cau^rti  b%  the 
pablicat:<>D  of  h:s  letters  to  Lrd  Aber- 
deen vas  thrown  into  the  shade  f  r 
the  time  by  the  pas^i'^n^te  cyniTf.\cTsj 
in  En^^land  oo  «hai  was  ca..cd  the 
Papal  AgzTti^yn.  The  th<m  F -pc,  P.-:s 
IX^,  had  made  up  h:%  c.  .vi  :c  c  *»e 
local  t:::«  to  the  Ta'h  c  Arch^  *m:a 
and  fci^hoc-*  :r.  Er.zlas'i.  K>er  ^.-cei^e 
days  of  tlie  ?reat  <Jx!ord  Mc.-.cr^cs:  .<-2 
hy  J. hn  Her.r^  Nevman.  iccr*>  r.*  hac 
been  j:' .nz  on  asio'?  a  ctr.air.  c.'i«*>  c^ 
devout  ar-d  :r,:e  e*:t^I  rrjes  f—.-::  ::.■« 
Ang.ican  <  h-rih  'o  Lr-t  «  r. -r.h  -•  5  ■ -:e 
The  Pope  a-.l  Is  aO.  v^rv  rr-j-.:  --< 
tmnatura..}  .^a.e  *>r^r.  >:d  n*.  :-*:  t*:  **: 
that  :r.5  s-.-.t^iyirnt  .r^:  a^je*::  a  !"  !■:•  » 
on  the  pan  of  t-.e  »r  ^  ;^  :  *r  *  F'z- 
land  to  be^oTTie  rt--  '-i  »  -^  ••<  i-..  --• 
Ckurii.  A?^  a  ir*a*''-r  o!  f:*,  t  •?  r  .t- 
nent,  a%  I  ha.e  **  -.  c  ".e—r-::   .-       i^r- 


tain  c!a»se«  -.f  r-  -5-  e»:-«ri*?c.  a^c  rto- 
lectual  »er.  Tbe  »••  ^  »r<  •  .  c  •  •♦« 
inidde  arc  «er  .-i.**o  :  Frraari  £^ 
ab-s<  j:ic.-.  n  •*-  rx  -'-  -:  *■  tJi  *.  and 
cared  r-  '*  -g  a:  ■--  :  A  irri  o^rc, 
far  :.•:  lairc  pr  t^r:  r  -^  f-e  i-=5C  .*A 
■-'Wer-Cf-iie  a'"  I  »  '*.  ^^  :  i^s  ia«e 
•Je  r  a  iz^xrrcsi  z  rt  ^  •  :«^  ary 
4.  r.±  Ppj:  tie  r  c<e  a*-!  !..>  fcr-.  .*c-^ 
n  0:4  'tr  fs-j-  *'=i-T«  J*  '^e  -•  ►xi  '- 
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cism.  I  have,  however,  spoken  with  men 
who  were  contemporaries  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone at  Oxford,  who  had  themselves 
since  become  Roman  Catholics,  and  who 
told  me  they  never  saw  reason  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  likely  to  join 
the  Church  of  Rome.  The  whole  con- 
troversy about  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill  was  with  him  only  a  question  be- 
tween genuine  liberty  and  petty  persecu- 
tion. Nothing  seems  to  me  to  be  more 
honorable  in  the  career  of  a  public  man 
than  the  part  that  Mr.  Gladstone  took  in 
all  those  long  and  fierce  debates. 

Twenty  years  after,  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
the  satisfaction  of  quietly  repealing  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  which  he  had  so 
earnestly  and  generously  opposed. 

We  have  no  great  concern  now  with 
the  details  of  the  struggles  between 
governments  and  parties  in  the  far-of! 
days  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill. 
The  one  direct  interest,  however,  which 
we  still  have  in  those  struggles  is  the  fact 
that  they  pushed  to  the  iront  two  men 
who  were  destined  to  be  almost  lifelong 
antagonists.  I  speak,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli. 
Lord    John    Russell's  Government  was 


crumbling  away,  and,  after  a  number  of 
defeats,  none  of  which  was  in  itself  of 
capital  importance,  Lord  John  Russell 
thought  it  necessary  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues should  resign.  Lord  Stanley 
was  invited  to  form  a  new  administration^ 
and  so  little  certain  was  it  even  then 
whether  Mr.  Gladstone  had  or  had  not  sev- 
ered himself  from  his  old  Tory  associa- 
tions that  Lord  Stanley,  according  to  a 
rumor  which  every  ooe  believed,  offered  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  a  place  in  the  Conservative 
Government  with  the  office  of  Foreign 
Secretary.  I^rd  Stanley,  however,  vainly 
attempted  to  form  an  administration. 
Lord  Aberdeen  was  then  invited  to  try 
his  hand,  and  he,  too,  could  not  see  his 
way  to  success.  There  was  actually  noth- 
ing to  be  done  but  for  Lord  John  Russell 
and  his  colleagues  to  return  to  office.  A 
Government  thus  set  up  again  by  sheer 
necessity,  and  because  there  was  no  other 
set  of  men  who  would  take  the  responsi- 
bility, never  could  be  anything  but  a  failure 
in  England.  Lord  Palmerston  did  his  best 
to  make  the  failure  complete.  He  was  a 
most  independent  and,  to  use  a  modern 
slang  \Yord,  •*  pushiul  *'  Foreign  Secre- 
tary.   He  did  exactly  what  he  liked,  x^'ith- 
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which  ended  only  when,  at  the  close  of 
the  session  of  1876,  Mr.  Disraeli  left  the 
House  of  Commons  and  took  his  place, 
as  he  had  always  meant  to  do  sooner  or 
later,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  debate 
was  on  Mr.  Disraeli^s  budget,  and  it 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Tory  Govern- 
ment Mr.  Disraeli  never,  before  or  after, 
spoke  with  greater  power  and  sarcasm 
and  bitterness  and  passion  than  in  his 
final  speech  in  that  debate.  It  was  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  sprang  up  to  reply  to  him. 
**  Gladstone  has  got  his  work  cut  out  for 
him,"  was  the  comment  of  one  of  the  lis- 
teners when  Mr.  Gladstone  rose  to  his  feel. 
He  had  his  work  cut  out  for  him,  but  he 
was  equal  to  the  work,  and  he  soon  made 
it  quite  clear  that  he  was  going  to  do  it. 
Many  members  of  the  House  and  listen- 
ers in  the  strangers*  galleries  thought  it 
hardly  possible  that,  at  that  hour  of  the 
morning,  and  after  such  a  speech  as  Dis- 
raeli's, any  further  impression  could  be 
made  even  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  before 
he  had  got  lar  into  his  speech  every  one 
felt  that  Gladstone  was  making  a  greater 


impression  than  even  Disraeli  had  pro- 
duced. It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  also 
that  Gladstone's  speech  was  necessarily 
unprepared,  for  he  replied  point  by  point, 
and  almost  sentence  by  sentence,  to  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  It  seems  to  me 
that  from  that  moment  Mr.  Gladstone's 
position  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
completely  established. 

Then,  as  I  have  said,  began  the  long 
rivalry  of  these  two  great  Parliamentary 
athletes.  In  every  important  debate  the 
one  man  answered  the  other.  Disraeli 
followed  Gladstone,  or  Gladstone  followed 
Disraeli.  It  was  not  unlike  the  rivalry 
between  Fox  and  Pitt,  for  it  was  a  rivalry 
of  temperament  and  character  as  well 
as  of  public  position  and  of  political  prin- 
ciple. Gladstone  and  Disraeli  seemed 
formed  by  nature  to  be  antagonists.  In 
character,  in  temper,  in  tastes,  and  in 
style  of  speaking  the  men  were  utterly 
unlike  each  other.  One  of  Gladstone's 
defects  was  his  tendency  to  take  every- 
thing too  seriously.  One  of  Disraeli's 
defects  was  his  tendency  to  take  nothing 
seriously.     Disraeli  was  strongest  in  re* 
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atnong  his  most  intimate  friends,  was 
given  to  frequent  fits  of  absolute  and  ap- 
parently gloomy  silence.  Gladstone,  after 
his  earlier  Parliamentary  days,  became 
almost  entirely  indifferent  to  dress.  Dis- 
raeli always  turned  out  in  the  newest 
fashion,  and  down  to  his  latest  years  went 
in  the  get- up  of  a  young  man  about  town. 
Not  less  different  were  the  characters  and 
temperaments  of  the  two  men.  Gladstone 
changed  his  political  opinions  many  times 
during  his  long  Parliamentary  career.  But 
he  changed  bis  opinions  only  in  deference 
to  the  force  of  a  growing  conviction,  and 
to  the  recognition  of  facts  and  conditions 
which  he  could  no  longer  conscientiously 
dispute.  Nobody  probably  ever  knew 
what  Mr.  Disraeli's  real  opinions  were 
upon  any  political  question,  or  whether 
he  had  any  real  opinions  at  all.  Glad- 
stone began  as  a  Tory,  and  gradually  be- 
came changed  into  a  Radical.  Disraeli 
began  as  an  extreme  Radical  under  the 
patronage  of  Daniel  0*Connell,  and 
changed  into  a  Tory.  But  everybody 
knew  that  Gladstone  was  at  first  a  sincere 
Tory,  and  at  last  a  sincere  Radical.  No- 
body knew,  or,  indeed,  cared,  whether 
Disraeli  ever  was  either  a  sincere  Radical 
or  a  sincere  Tor}'.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
an  unreasonable 
thing  to  assume 
that  Disraeli  soon 
began  to  feel  that 
there  was  no 
opening  for  him 
on  the  Liberal 
benches  of  the 
House  of  Com- 
mons. He  was 
determined  to 
get  on.  He  knew 
that  he  had  the 
capacity  for  suc- 
cess. He  was 
not  in  the  least 
abashed  by  ses- 
sion after  session 
of  absolute  fail- 
ure in  Parlia- 
ment, but  he 
probably  began 
to  see  that  he 
must  choose  his 
ground.  On  the 
Liberal  side  were 
1  like  Palmer- 
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ston.  Lord  John  Russell,  Gladstone,  Cob- 
den,  and  Bright.  On  the  Tory  side  there 
were  respectable  country  gentlemen.  Since 
the  removal  of  Lord  Stanley  to  the  Upper 
House  there  was  not  a  single  man  on  the 
Tory  benches  who  could  for  a  moment  be 
compared,  as  regards  eloquence  and  intel- 
lect, with  Disraeli.  Given  a  perfectly  open 
mind,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  an  am- 
bitious man  would  make,  his  choice.  The 
choice  was  made  accordingly,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  soon  became  the  only  possible 
leader  of  the  Tory  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Now  that  it  has  all  passed  into  history, 
and  has  become  merely  a  question  of 
what  might  be  called  artistic  interest,  I 
think  we  may  be  thankful  that  Disraeli 
made  up  his  mind  to  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  Tory  party.  We  have,  at  all  events, 
the  advantage  from  it  that  he  was  thus 
thrown  into  permanent  rivalry  with  Glad- 
stone, and  that  we  have  the  long  succes- 
sion of  Parliamentary  duels  to  read  of 
and  to  remember.  On  more  than  one 
occasion,  too,  Disraeli  was  able,  according 
to  his  own  phrase,  to  ''educate  his  party  " 
up  to  some  really  liberal  measure.  In  that 
way  he  was  able  to  serve  the  country,  al- 
though most  likely  his  immediate  idea  was 
to  keep  his  party 
still  in  office.  But 
I  confess  that, 
for  myself,  I  am 
not  thinking  so 
much  of  this  fact 
when  I  express 
my  thankfulness 
that  Disraeli 
joinod  the  To- 
ries. The  liberal 
measures  would 
have  come  in  due 
course  of  time 
whether  Disraeli 
helped  them  or 
tried  to  hinder 
them.  But  I  can- 
not estimate  how 
much  the  Parlia- 
mentary history 
of  recent  times 
would  hsLVt  lost 
in  interest  if 
Gladstone  and 
Disraeli  had  been 
on  the  same  sido 
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in  politics.  What  would  become  of  the 
chief  interest  and  fascination  of  the  Iliad 
if  Achilles  and  Hector  had  been  allies 
and  companions  in  arms  ? 

Gladstone  was  needed  to  bring  out  all 
that  was  keenest  and  brightest  in  the 
Parliamentary  eloquence  of  Disraeli.  Glad- 
stone, on  the  other  hand,  would  have  been 
literally  thrown  away  on  any  Tory  antag- 
onist beneath  the  level  of  Disraeli.  Never 
since  Disraeli  left  the  House  of  Commons 
has  Gladstone  found  a  Tory  antagonist 
worth  his  crossing  swords  with.  Among 
other  differences  between  the  two  men 
were  differences  in  education.  Disraeli 
never  had  anything  like  the  classical 
training  of  Gladstone.  The  mind  of  Glad- 
stone was  steeped  in  the  glorious  literature 
of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  about  which 
Disraeli  knew  little  or  nothing.  Disraeli 
could  not  read  Latin  or  Greek  ;  he  could 
not  speak  French.  In  a  famous  speech 
of  his  delivered  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  the  height  of  his  fame  and  in 
opposition  to  a  measure  of  Gladstone's, 
Disraeli  made  it  plain  that  he  thought 
the  meaning  of  **  university'  "  was  a  place 
where  everything  was  taught — a  place  of 
universal  instruction.  In  another  famous 
speech  he  described  John  Henry  New- 
man's **  Apologia  pro  VitA  SuA  "  as  an 
'*  apology  "  for  Newman's  life.  When  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  sat  in  1878,  and  was 
presided  over  by  Prince  Bismarck,  the 
great  Prussian  statesman  opened  and 
conducted  the  business  in  Knglish.  Dis- 
raeli, accompanied  by  Lord  Salisbury, 
represented  England  at  the  Congress,  and 
it  was  at  first  supposed  that  Bismarck 
spoke  Knglish  simply  as  a  mark  of  com- 
pliment to  England.  But  Bismarck  kindly 
spoke  English  because  it  had  been  made 
known  to  him  that  Disraeli  could  not  speak 
French. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  all 
this  tells  to  a  certain  extent  in  Disraeli's 
favor.  Among  the  contrasts  between  the 
lives  and  ways  of  the  two  great  rivals 
must  be  noticed  the  contrast  between  the 
conditions  under  which  they  started  into 
public  life.  Everylhinp  that  care,  culture, 
and  money  could  do  had  l>cen  done  for 
Gladstone.  His  father  h.id  started  him 
in  public  life  with  an  ample  fortune. 
Disraeli  was  the  son  of  a  \ery  cle\er  and 
distinguished  literarA*  man.  >*ho  nas  suc- 
cessful enough   as»  a   sort  of  av/""**  arti>t 


with  the  pen,  but  who  could  not  give  his 
son  much  of  a  launch  in  life.  Disraeli 
got  but  a  very  scrambling  education,  and 
was  for  some  time  set  to  work  in  a  law- 
yer's office.  His  early  extravagances  got 
him  into  much  trouble  at  the  outset  of  his 
career.  He  had  luxurious  Oriental  tastes 
and  fancies,  and,  besides,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  get  into  the  House  of  C^ommons 
at  any  cost,  and  the  expenses  of  election 
in  those  days  would  seem  almost  incredi 
ble  to  our  more  modest  times.  It  was 
no  very  uncommon  thing  for  a  man  to 
spend  100,000  pounds  in  contesting  a 
county.  Disraeli  at  first  contested  only 
boroughs,  but  even  a  borough  contest 
meant  huge  expenditure.  He  had  there- 
fore nothing  like  the  secure  and  unhar- 
assed  entrance  into  politics  which  was  the 
good  fortiine  of  his  great  rival.  Another 
difference  between  the  two  men  was  found 
in  their  attitudes  towards  general  culture. 
Gladstone  had  a  positive  passion  for 
studying  everything,  for  knowing  some- 
thing about  everything.  He  was  unwill- 
\n^  to  let  any  subject  elude  his  grasp. 
He  had  tastes  the  most  varied  and  all 
but  universal.  He  loved  pictures  and 
statues  and  architecture  and  old  china 
and  medals  and  bric-k-brac  ot  every  kind, 
and  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  all  these  subjects.  There 
was  almost  nothing  about  which  he  could 
not  talk  with  fluency  and  with  the  keenest 
interest  He  had  a  thirst  for  information, 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  get  out  of 
every  man  all  that  the  man  could  tell  him 
about  his  own  particular  subject  Al- 
though a  great,  and  indeed  a  tremendous 
talker,  Gladstone  was  not  one  of  the  men 
who  insist  upon  having  all  the  talk  to 
themselves.  His  thirst  for  information 
would  in  any  case  have  prevented  him 
from  being  a  talker  only.  He  knew  that 
every  man  and  woman  he  met  had  some- 
thing to  tell  him,  and  he  gave  every  one 
an  ample  opportunity.  Disraeli  had  no 
such  ubiquitous  tastes  and  no  such  \'aried 
knowledge.  He  had  traveled  more  than 
Gladstone  ever  traveled,  but  he  brought 
back  little  from  his  wanderings.  His  life, 
indeed,  ran  in  a  narrow  groove.  Political 
ambition  was  his  idol,  and  he  li%*cd  in  its 
worship.  A  %iriter  of  brilliant  novels,  he 
could  hardly  be  called  in  the  highest 
sense  a  literary  man.  His  novels  were 
undoubtedly  brilliant  and  brought  him  in 
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House  of   Commons 
or  out  of  it. 

CHAPTER    XV. 
A   COALITION    GOV- 
ERNMENT 

I  must  return  to 
the  duel  between  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  its  im- 
mediate consequences 
upon  English  political 
life.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech  completely 
crushed  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  finan- 
cial scheme.  The 
budget  was  there  one 
hour,  and  it  was  gone 
the  next.  When  the 
division  came  to  be 
taken  in  the  early 
morning  of  Decem- 
ber 1 7, 1 852,  the  Gov- 
ernment was  found 
to  be  in  a  minority 
of  nineteen. 

Lord      Derby     at 
once    wrote    to    the 
Queen      announcing 
his    resignation.      It 
would  be  needless  to 
say  that  the  time  was 
one  of  intense  politi- 
cal passion.  Mr.  Gre- 
ville,    in    his    diary, 
gives  us  one  curious 
and,    let     us    hope, 
unique  illustration  of 
heated  feeling  among 
some  of   the  Tories. 
On  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, Mr.  Greville 
tells  us,  "  twenty  ruf- 
fians of  the  Carlton 
Club"— thus  he  de- 
scribes    them,    and    no   doubt   justly — 
gave   a   dinner  to  a  Tory  political    col- 
league   who     had    been    charged    with 
bribery  at  an  election  and  had  got  off 
without  any  serious  condemnation.  **  After 
dinner,"  Mr.  Greville  says,  **when  they 
got  drunk,  they  went  upstairs,  and,  finding 
Gladstone   alone    in    the   drawing-room, 
some  of  them  proposed  to  throw  him  out 
of  the  window.     This  they  did  not  quite 
dare  do,  but  contented  themselves  with 
giving  some  insulting  message  or  order 


BESJKMIN    I>ISRAELI,    FARl.   OF    nFACoNSFIfLD 

From  the  engrannc  by  Mr.  (•.  J.  Stodart.  Di»raeU  and  (*Ud«toQ«  were  lifelooc  op- 
ponent*, and  it  U  inipo«itble  to  chfx>n»clc  the  career  of  the  one  without  fivinc  much  pUct 
to  thai  of  the  other.  They  had  both  been  enrolled  apon  the  list  ol  •tudents  at  Lincola** 
Inn.  Both  entered  Parlianient  in  the  thirties.  Mr.  (•ladslooe't  maiden  tpeeih  tbtre 
created  no  great  senaation  either  way.  but  Dbraeli't  was  so  pretentious  thtt  he  oali  excited 
the  derisive  laufhter  of  the  House  He  therefocv  closed  abruptly,  tayinc  "I  shall  lil 
do«n  now,  but  the  lime  will  cume  when  yon  will  hear  me.**  In  the  early  forties  l>iaraeli 
became  the  opponent  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  In  the  latter's  advocacy  of  anti-Com-Law  a<tt*- 
tion.  and  later  suctreeded  Lord  (>eorce  Bentinck  as  lender  ol  the  FVoCectioolsts  After 
nccupyinc  the  Chancellorship  (4  the  Exchequer  three  ume*.  IHsracki  beotme  PrioM 
Minister  in  l^tH  for  most  of  that  >car.    He  was  also  Premier  l!C«  Hi     He  died  in  1»1 

to  the  waiter  and  then  went  away."  I 
cannot  attempt  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
this  story,  but  I  remember  quite  well  that 
the  stor}'  was  told  at  the  time,  and  was 
generally  believed  to  have  some  truth  in 
it.  As  I  heard  the  tale  at  the  time,  the 
proposal  was  to  *'  Hing  Gladstone  out  of 
the  window  in  the  direction  of  the  Reform 
C'lub,*'  which  is,  in  fact,  the  very  nearest 
public  building.  This  version  of  the  story 
would  make  it  seem  more  like  i  coarse 
joke  than  like  any  proposal  with  a  serious 
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was  the  gift  of  genius  in  itself.  The  fac- 
ulties of  the  listener  were  never  kept  upon 
the  strain — and  it  may  be  said  that  there 
can  be  no  really  great  speech  which  keeps 
the  faculties  of  the  listener  on  a  perpetual 
strain.  The  gift  of  lucid  explanation  is 
like  the  gift  of  a  fine  voice.  If  we  find 
it  difficult  to  hear  what  an  orator  is 
saying,  we  soon,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  begin  to  be  weary  of  his  speech. 
In  the  same  way,  if  we  are  distressed 
by  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the 
arrangements  and  comparisons  of  facts 
and  figures  which  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  laying  before  us,  we  must 
only  wait  in  patience  for  next  morning's 
papers  in  order  to  find  out  what  the  plans 
of  the  financier  really  were.  There  was 
no  difficulty  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  case. 
One  might  not  agree  with  him,  but  no  one 
could  possibly  pretend  that  he  did  not 
understand.  The  bud- 
get speech  of  1853 
lasted  for  five  hours. 
I  did  not  hear  the 
speech  myself,  but  I 
have  spoken  with  num- 
hers  of  men  who  told 
me  that  only  a  glance 
at  the  clock  in  the 
House  of  Commons 
could  have  convinced 
them  that  the  orator 
had  spoken  for  any- 
thing like  such  a  length 
of  time.  Mr.  George 
Russell  gives,  in  a  few 
lines,  a  very  clear  ex- 
position of  the  princi- 
ples of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
first  financial  scheme. 
**  It  tended,"  he  says, 
**to  make  life  easier 
and  cheaper  for  large 
and  numerous  classes. 
It  promised  wholesale 
remissions  of  taxation. 
It  lessened  the  charges 
on  common  processes 
of  business,  on  locomo- 
tion, on  postal  com- 
municatioD,  and  on 
several  articles  of  gen- 
era] consumption.  The 
deficiency  thus  created 
was  to  be  met  by  the 
application  of  the  kg-       A.11.  w-^ai. 


acy  duty  to  real  property,  by  an  increase 
of  the  duty  on  spirits,  and  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  income  tax  at  fivepence 
in  the  pound  to  all  incomes  between 
one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds."  *•  The  speech,"  says  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, '*  held  the  House  spellbound.  Here 
was  an  orator  who  could  apply  all  the  re- 
sources of  a  burnished  rhetoric  to  the 
illustration  of  figures,  who  could  make 
pippins  and  cheese  interesting,  and  tea 
serious ;  who  could  sweep  the  widest  hori- 
zon of  the  financial  future,  and  yet  stop  to 
bestow  the  minutest  attention  on  the  micro- 
cosm of  penny  stamps  and  post-horses." 
That  was,  indeed,  the  peculiar  charm 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  financial  expositions. 
One  never  could  tell  what  curious  illus- 
tration or  quotation  he  might  not  bring  in 
next ;  by  what  odd  fancy  he  might  light 
up  some  subject   in   itself  unattractive; 
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ROTTEN    ROW,    HYDE    PARK,    LONDON 

Where  Mr.  (iladstone  and  thousands  of  others  take  daily  exercise  when  in  tom-n.  The  picture  shows  the  uaUin  of  Rotten 
Row.  a  tiack  exclusively  resenxd  for  riders,  with  the  drive:  in  general  it  runs  parallel  with  the  drive.  The  best  time  to  ace 
the  riders  u  from  early  nioming  to  the  lunch  hour:  to  see  the  riders  and  dri\'ers  and  carriages,  fruin  fi\-e  to  seven  r.u. 
Rotten  Row  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  lonir- 


the  actual  effects  of  the  financial  scheme 
introduced  by  this  brilliant  and  memo- 
rable speech.  Monsieur  Fould,  the  once 
famous  minister  of  Napoleon  the  Third, 
said  to  his  master  on  a  certain  important 
occasion  :  **  Give  me  good  foreign  policy, 


and  I  will  give  you  good  finance."  Mr. 
Gladstone  might  have  said  the  same  thing 
to  his  colleagues  in  the  spring  of  1853. 
He  had  given  them  good  finance,  and 
they  marred  it  by  a  bad  foreign  policy. 

[To  be  continued  in  the  Magmiine  Number  for  May] 


The  Ways  Return 

By  Richard  Burton 


Many  the  ways  that  man  must  fare, 
The  roads  run  up  and  down ; 

Some  thrid  the  country  hillsides  fair. 
Some  slink  within  the  town. 

Some  tortuous  are  and  hard  to  keep. 

But  others  slip  along 
Where  gardens  grow  and  fountains  leap 

And  speech  is  sweet,  and  song. 


Some  stretch  away  midst  alien  sights. 
Midst  strange,  far-lying  things ; 

Others  be  near  the  native  lights, 
Nor  reck  of  journeyings. 

And  oh,  the  lingering,  long  quest. 
The  stumblings,  triumphs,  pain, 

The  while  man  fares  it  east  and  we5t 
Kre  he  returns  again. 


But  one  boon,  one,  is  sure  to  be. 
How  far  so  e'er  he  roam : 

.At  last  the  wandering  ways  agree, 
.\t  last  they  lend  him  home. 
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By  Clifton  Johnson 


AS  compared  with  the  other  divis- 
ions of  Britain,  Ireland  has  a  run- 
down, out-at-the-heels  look  that 
is  depressing.  Both  the  country  districts 
and  the  towns  show  marked  signs  of 
dilapidation,  decay,  and  even  thriftless- 
ness.  There  are  broken  walls  and  litter 
in  the  neighborhood  of  all  the  villages 
and  cities,  and  the  land  looks  as  if  tillage 
was  neither  energetic  nor  careful. 

I  made  the  trip  across  the  island  from 

Dublin  to  Galway     

in  a  recent  August. 
The  count  ry  as  seen 
from  the  car  win- 
dow was  uniformly 
flat,  and  much  of 
it  was  bogland — 
wide,  brown,  un- 
fenced,  grazing 
wastes  with  black 
stacks  of  peat  scat- 
tered over  them 
and  dark  pools 
gleaming  in  the 
cutting?.  No  wand 
then  there  were 
places  in  the  bogs 
where  the  heathei 
lay  in  great  masses 
of  pink  bloom,  but 
it  was  only  in 
patches,  and  never 
covered  acres  and 
miles  as  in  the 
Highland  moors  of 
Scotland. 

We  pabsed  many 
little  gray  stone 
towns  and  many  ruined  towers  and  castles. 
The  cottages  along  the  way  were  small, 
with  whitewashed  walls,  thatched  roofs, 
and  a  good  deal  of  filth  and  rubbish  about 
the  yards.  In  the  fields  were  numerous 
cattle  feeding,  and  donkeys,  goats,  and 
geese  were  common.  These  fields  wert 
pleasantly  green,  and  looked  fairly  fertile. 
The  old  hedgerows  that  bounded  them 
were  at  this  season  full  of  fruit — little 
hawthorn  apples  with  so  strong  a  red- 
dish tinge  as  to  give  the  bushes  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  full  of  bright  blossoms. 


MEMBERS  OF   THE   FAMILY 


From  Galway  I  went  northward  into  a 
more  rugged  region,  where  the  bogs  bor- 
dered desolate  lakes  and  the  stony  Conne- 
mara  mountains  rose  in  ragged  outlines. 
This  railroad  on  the  west  coast  had  been 
built  only  a  year,  and  it  gave  easy  access 
to  a  district  where  the  Irish  peasant  could 
be  seen  unaffected  by  the  march  of  mod- 
ern improvement.  Not  that  the  life  there 
is  exceptional ;  for  what  is  true  of  Conne- 
mara  is  just  as  true  of  many  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  and 
even  in  the  sec- 
tions most  favored 
the  peasant  life  is 
exceedingly  primi- 
tive and  the  home 
surroundings  very 
poverty  -  stricken 
and  dubious. 

At  a  place  called 
Recess  I  left  the 
train,  and  found 
myself  on  the  plat- 
form of  a  lonely 
little  station  in  the 
midst  of  a  bog.  No 
houses  were  in 
sight,  but  a  man 
with  a  jaunting-car 
took  me  alx>Ard 
and  raced  his 
horse  for  a  hotel 
a  mile  away  as  if 
he  was  going  to  a 
fire.  I  hung  on 
for  dear  life ;  for 
a  jaunting  -  car 
seems  built  on  pur- 
pose to  throw  its  passengers  off  every 
time  it  rounds  a  curve.  It  is  a  shaky 
two-wheeled  vehicle,  very  lightly  built, 
with  a  seat  on  either  side  facing  outward. 
You  sit  directly  over  the  wheel,  and  your 
feet  rest  on  a  swaying  step  that  hangs 
down  nearly  to  the  hub.  It  is  the  national 
vehicle  in  Ireland,  and  }*ou  see  these 
spidery  cars  everywhere,  both  in  town  and 
country,  and  their  drivers  seemed  alwaya 
t J  have  a  mania  for  going  about  with  a 
breakneck  impetuosity  quite  alarming  to  a 
stranger. 
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Once,  she  said,  she  gave  him  a  little  flat 
stone  and  tied  it  in  the  corner  of  her 
handkerchief,  and  he  carried  it  about  in 
his  bosom  all  day  and  called  it  his  money. 

Rough,  narrow,  stone-walled  lanes, 
crooked  and  rocky,  connected  cottages. 
Blackberry-bushes,  thickly  dotted  with 
ripe  fruit,  straggled  over  the  walls.  I 
thought  it  a  wonder,  in  such  a  starved- 
looking  community  where  there  were 
plenty  of  children,  that  the  berries  were 
left  to  ripen.  All  through  that  region 
blackberries  were  plenty  and  delicious, 
but  I  was  told  that  few  were  ever  picked. 

While  I  was  eating  berries  in  a  village 
lane,  a  young  man  approached  me,  said, 
'*  Good-morning  to  your  honor,"  and 
jumped  over  a  wall  and  snapped  off  some 
choice  clusters  for  me.  After  that  he 
walked  about  in  my  company,  a  self  con- 
stituted guide.  But  he  was  a  quick,  intel- 
ligent fellow,  and  I  did  not  object.  His 
name  was  Michael.  Just  above  the  village 
was  a  quarry,  and  many  great  blocks  of 
stone,  curiously  grained  and  colored, 
were  lying  round  about.  This  quarry  had 
been  a  short-lived  experiment,  and  was 
not  worked  now.  Michael  said  it  had 
given  employment  to  a  number  of  the  vil- 
lage men,  and  they  were  paid  half  a  crown 
a  day,  while  some  men  that  were  brought 
from  away  *'  earned  as  much  as  five  shil- 
lings, sir — they  did,  sir  I" 

Now  there  was  no  employment  to  be 
had  in  the  neighborhood.  The  villagers 
could  only  work  their  little  farms  or  leave. 
About  all  the  young  men  and  young 
women  went  away  to  the  towns  or  to 
America.  Michael  had  two  brothers  in 
Boston.  They  did  not  write  what  they 
were  doing,  but  every  year  they  sent  home 
some  money  to  *'  the  old  man,"  his  father. 

The  rents  of  these  little  farms  were 
from  two  to  six  pounds.  Each  cottager 
grew  a  little  field  of  oats,  another  of  po- 
tatoes, another  of  grass,  and  some  raised 
patches  of  cabbages  or  turnips.  These 
crops  were  grown  mostly  on  the  thin- 
soiled,  stony  hillsides.  If  a  man  took 
a  field  in  the  meadow  below,  his  neigh- 
bors thought  he  was  too  well  off,  and  ac- 
cused him  of  an  inclination  to  put  on  airs 
and  ape  the  aristocracy.  Besides  all  this, 
it  added  an  extra  pound  to  the  rent.  Most 
of  the  people  kept  two  or  three  cows,  sev- 
eral sheep,  and  a  few  hens.  In  some  cases 
they  owned  a  pony  or  a  goat  or  a  flock  of 


HARVESTING   OATS 

geese.  There  were  also  two  half-grown 
pigs  that  frequented  the  village  lanes. 
They  were  sharp-nosed,  long-legged  crea- 
tures, nimble  of  foot,  and  apparently  ca- 
pable, in  their  wanderings,  of  picking  up 
their  own  living.  When  at  home  they 
lived  in  their  master's  house.  This  house 
had  but  a  single  room,  and  the  pig-pen  was 
in  one  comer.  Aside  from  the  pigs,  the 
family  was  composed  of  a  man  and  wife 
and  three  or  four  children.  Their  abode 
was  windowless,  and  light  came  in  only 
through  the  two  doors  and  possible  chinks 
in  the  walls. 

Michael  said  that  in  old  times  they 
used  to  keep  the  pigs  under  the  bed^  but 
they  did  not  do  so  in  this  village  of  Lis- 
onter,  nowadays.  The  people  sold  their 
poultry  at  the  hotel,  and  other  produce 
they  took  to  market.  At  Christmas  a 
goose  was  at  times  killed  for  the  family 
table,  and  some  occasionally  indulged  in 
mutton.  Now  and  then  they  b3ught  fish, 
and  bacon  was  more  or  less  familiar,  but 
many  of  them  never  knew  the  taste  of 
beef.  Most  families  have  oatmeal  fre- 
quently, and  all  of  them  eat  potatoes. 
Indeed,  potatoes  stand  chief  on  the  Irish 
peasant's  bill  of  fore. 

The  oats  raised  are  fed  out  to  the  stock, 
and  the  oatmeal  for  house  use  is  boagfat, 
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ounce  of  tobacco,"  he  said.  The  chil- 
dren beggars  followed  me  far  down  the 
hill.  Begging  seemed  to  be  constitutional 
with  the  Connemara  peasantry,  and  I  al- 
ways had  a  persistent  group  in  my  wake 
every  time  I  visited  Lisonter. 

When  I  approached  the  village  a  day 
or  two  afterwards,  a  woman  came  hurry- 
ing across  two  or  three  fields  with  a  bun- 
dle of  cloth  on  her  arm,  and  greeted  me 
with,  "  Good-mamin',  sir,  an'  sure  it's  a 
fine  mamin',  sir."  Then  she  spread  out 
the  cloth  along  with  a  few  coarse  socks 
and  begged  me  to  buy.  '*  Plaze,  sir," 
she  said,  **  buy  the  friz,  for  the  love  o' 
God  and  a  poor  woman  who's  lost  her 
b'y  an'  pit  him  in  the  grave  only  five 
weeks  past."  She  went  on  to  tell  me 
that  she  had  borrowed  the  money  for  the 
boy's  burial  from  a  poor  neighbor  woman 
who  must  be  paid  now,  and  she  with  noth- 
ing to  pay.  Her  husband  had  gone  far 
away  to  get  work,  **but  he  soon  come 
back,  for  there  were  a  big  weight  on  his 
heart  and  he  could  eat  nothing  at  all,  at 
all."  She  spoke  of  her  eight  children — 
'*  Four  of  *em  I've  given  to  God,  and  four 
of  'em's  alive — God  bless  'em." 

I  went  across  the  fields  to  her  cottage 


squatted  among  the  stony  patches  of  oats 
and  potatoes.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Lis- 
onter cabins,  its  stone  walls  were  loosely 
chinked  with  peat,  though  once  in  a  while 
a  house  showed  traces  of  whitewash. 
Roofs  were  of  sedge  tied  on  wi>h  straw 
ropes  thickly  drawn  over  and  fastened  to 
pegs  under  ihe  eaves  or  to  stones  hung 
along  the  edges.  The  thatch  was  renewed 
every  year.  1 1  would  last  two  if  new  ropes 
were  put  on  each  time,  but  few  would  do 
that.  The  chimneys  were  insignificant, 
and  hardly  showed  above  the  roofs.  P^at 
was  the  only  fuel  burned.  It  was  all 
bought  from  the  bog,  a  sack  at  a  time, 
on  the  women's  backs.  The  Lisonter 
folk  never  saw  coal  till  some  was  brought 
for  use  in  an  engine  at  the  quarry.  Then 
they  thought  it  was  rock,  and  it  was  a 
great  wonder  to  them  that  the  stuff 
burned.  Most  never  saw  a  railroad  till 
the  local  one  was  put  through,  the  year 
before.  As  soon  as  it  was  finished  they 
all  must  ride  ;  but  when  it  came  to  getting 
aboard,  they  felt  they  were  taking  their 
lives  in  their  hands,  and  at  the  start  the  old 
women  were  all  jumping  up  and  scream- 
ing they  would  be  murdered  and  their 
friends  would  never  see  them  any  more. 


U.N   THt   mK;L\ND  Al    THL  CLOJ>L  Of  A  DAY  OF   WIND  A>D  STORM 
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Over  the  ground  as  they  worked, 
and  picked  up  every  &traw. 

I  spoke  with  one  man,  and 
he  said  he  had  two  or  three  acres 
in  his  farm,  but  it  was  very  poor 
land,  and  in  a  wet  year  his  crops 
were  well-nigh  failures.  Still,  he 
considered  himself  better  of! 
than  most  of  his  neighbors. 

Nearly  every  day  I  saw  the 
children  going  to  school  in  the 
morning,  and  met  them  return- 
ing in  the  evening.  Their  aspect 
had  the  same  untamed  wildness 
then  that  it  had  as  I  saw  them 
running  about  the  bogs  and  crags 
that  surrounded  the  home  vil- 
lage. The  school-house  was  four 
miles  distant  along  a  desolate 
road  winding  through  the  dun 
marshes.  The  children  went 
barefoot  and  bareheaded,  except 
for  a  few  of  the  older  boys,  who 
wore  caps.  They  each  carried 
a  piece  of  dry  bread  for  their 
noon  lunch,  and  that  was  all  the 
food  they  had  till  they  returned 
home  late  in  the  afternoon. 
But,  with  all  their  hardships, 
they  looked  sturdy  and  healthy. 
Probjibly  weaklings  do  not  sur- 
vive long.  Once  I  noticed 
that  a  boy  in  a  group  of  chil- 
dren returning  from  school  carried  a 
book,  and  I  asked  to  see  it.  It  was  a 
most  forlorn  little  third  reader — a  wreck 
of  a  book — covers  broken,  marked  and 
greasy  within,  and  many  pages  gone  or 
torn. 

The  school-house  was  a  bare  modem 
building  with  gray  plaster  walls,  it  stood 
in  the  center  of  a  rough,  rocky  yard,  that 
was  surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wall. 
Outside  the  inclosure  all  was  bog,  save 
for  three  or  four  houses  with  their  little 
fields  straggling  along  the  road  not  far 
away. 

One  of  the  things  1  looked  specially  for 
in  Ireland  was  the  shamrock.  I  hid  no 
clear  idea  of  what  it  was  like  except  that 
it  was  green  and  triple-leaved,  and  I  sup- 
posed it  was  a  native  of  the  bogs.  Often 
in  my  bogland  wanderings  I  saw  a  coarse, 
fleshy  plant  that  grew  in  thin  clumps 
where  the  water  gathered  in  pools.  The 
leaves  were  three-parted,  but  larger  than 
the  largest   clover.     Still,    I    thought   it 
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must  be  shamrock,  and  picked  some 
of  it  and  showed  it  to  a  native.  The  na- 
tive did  not  even  know  the  name  of  my 
bogland  weed,  but  he  stooped  down  and 
showed  me  some  of  the  true  shamrock 
growing  by  the  roadside.  It  is  an  insig- 
nificant yet  delicate  little  plant  that  loves 
to  grow  on  stone  walls  and  along  road- 
ways where  the  soil  is  poor  and  often 
scraped  away.  It  was  more  like  the 
downtrodden  white  clover  that  one  finds 
growing  in  hard  paths  than  anything  else. 
The  peasantry  feel  a  real  affeaion  for  the 
shamrock,  and  it  is  beautiful  in  their  eyes. 
Like  themselves,  it  lives  amid  hard  con- 
ditions, and  it  seems  pathetically  appro- 
priate that  it  should  be  the  Irish  national 
flower. 


I  find  earth  not  gray,  but  rosy, 
Heaven  not  grim,  but  fair  of  hue. 

l>o  I  floop?     I  pluck  a  po»y. 

l>o  I  stand  and  »ure  ?     AU*s  blue. 

—  A*«i»Arr/  Urg^pmtmg. 
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The  Higher  Life  of  London' 

By  Sir  Walter  Besant 

Author  of  **  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men/'  "Children  of  Gibeon,"  etc 


WHAT  is  included  in  the  higher 
life  of  London  ?  Surely  every- 
thing which  advances  its  peo- 
ple— the  agencies,  societies,  institutions, 
churches,  colleges,  schools,  libraries,  which 
act  incessantly  and  unweariedly  upon  this 
huge  mass  of  Bve  million  souls,  most  of 
whom,  but  for  these  agencies,  would  be 
continually  choosing  the  easier  way  and 
sinking  lower  and  lower.  There  is  the 
work  of  keeping  alive  the  religion  of  the 
people — a  task  of  enormous  difficulty,  in 
which  a  hundred  failures  are  reported  for 
one  success ;  in  which  a  hundred  churches 
stand  empty  for  one  which  is  filled  ;  there 
is  the  work  of  rescue,  in  which,  for  every 
one  who  is  pulled  out,  another  falls  in ; 
there  is  the  work  of  education ;  there  is 
the  work  of  restoration — most  difficult  of 
all ;  there  is  the  work  of  temperance  ; 
there  is  the  capture  of  waifs  and  strays ; 
there  is  the  work  of  relief ;  there  is  the 
care  of  the  sick ;  there  is  the  work  of  ad- 
monishing the  easy  class  of  their  duties 
and  their  responsibilities;  on  all  these 
subjects  one  could  write  volumes,  and  yet 
the  result  would  be  but  a  tale  half  told. 
T^t  us,  in  this  place,  confine  ourselves  to 
that  part  of  charitable  endeavor  which 
requires  personal  service. 

The  note  of  thai  larger  charity  which 
feeds  the  mind  and  purifies  the  soul ; 
which,  like  the  nobler  kind  of  medical 
science,  ascertains  causes  and  destroys 
microbes ;  which  especially  characterizes 
the  charity  of  the  present  day — is  personal 
service.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
until  very  recently  personal  service  was  a 
thing  unknown.  Five  hundred  years  ago, 
however,  it  was  known ;  then  the  world 
enjoyed  the  personal  service  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, not  >*et  crystallized  into  a  mere 
form.  In  the  eighteenth  century  there 
was  no  personal  service  at  all,  save  that 
of  the  hospitals,  in  which  physicians  and 
surgeons  and   nurses  were    paid.     The 


*  This  article  will  be  followed  by  ilhiUnUed  article!  on 
*•  The  Higher  Life  of  f*ari%"  by  the  Rev.  Charles  War- 
ner: "The  Hifiher  Life  of  Berlin.**  bv  Baron  von 
Solden  :  "The  Higher  Life  of  ileneva/*  by  I>n»lc^«)r 
Loui5  Wuarin;  and  *'  Modern  Art  in  Kome,**  by  Ko- 
dolfo  LandanL 


century  was  not,  on  the  whole,  lacking  in 
charity ;  almshouses  and  "  charity  "  schools 
were  founded,  though  not  in  such  numbers 
as  in  preceding  ages.  Nor  was  it  by  any 
means  an  irreligious  age,  seeing  that  in 
London  nearly  every  church  had  its  two 
daily  services,  its  week-day  and  its  Sun- 
day lectures ;  there  was,  it  is  true,  atheism 
in  certain  circles,  and  there  was  pagan- 
ism in  the  lower  strata;  but  the  great 
middle  class,  throughout  the  centur}-,  >vas 
profoundly  religious.  In  every  church  a 
learned  divine  preached  sermons  on  doc- 
trine ;  there  were  free  seats  for  those  poor 
who  chose  to  come  ;  the  *•  means  of  grace  ** 
were  freely  otfered.  But,  if  they  did  not 
come,  nobody  asked  why  they  stayed  away 
or  what  sect  they  followed.  The  common 
people,  as  a  fact,  went  neither  to  church 
nor  to  chapel :  they  lived  chiefly  in  the 
suburbs — at  Clerkenwcll  or  Whitechapel, 
outside  church  influence ;  they  were  wholly 
illiterate ;  if  they  could  read,  there  was 
nothing  for  them  to  read ;  there  were  no 
cheap  newspapers,  no  cheap  books,  no 
free  libraries;  after  their  day*s  work  they 
went  home  and  drank ;  in  the  intervals 
of  drink  they  fought — with  cocks,  with 
dogs,  with  fists.  In  the  Hogarth  pictures 
you  will  find  something  of  the  working- 
man's  life  of  that  time.  It  would  seem 
from  these  and  other  indications  of  the 
time  as  if  the  lowest  possible  point  of 
brutality  had  then  been  reached,  as  if  the 
working  classes  of  Ix>ndon  were  far  below 
the  Romans  of  the  later  Empire,  and  very, 
very  far  below  their  rough  forefathers  who 
assembled  at  Paul's  Cross  and  chose  their 
Portreeve  and  listened  to  their  Bishop. 
Never,  I  am  sure,  was  there  a  lime  when 
our  people  were  more  thoroughly  besotten 
and  debased  with  drink.  They  were  in- 
articulate; if  they  had  grievances,  they 
could  not  put  them  into  words*  How- 
ever, human  nature  seems  never  quite 
lost,  except  in  exceptional  instances, 
which  are,  perhaps,  madnesses.  Hid  we 
known  these  people  as  we  know  their 
grandchildren,  we  should  doubtless  have 
found  grounds  for  hope ;  and  one  thing, 
at  least,  proves  that  they  were  capable  of 
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know  every  house  and  every  resident  in 
the  parish.  In  the  course  of  their  work 
they  must,  in  addition  to  the  church  ser- 
vices, become  almoners,  sanitary  officers, 
distributers  of  food  and  clothing,  general 
advisers,  medical  advisers,  organizers  of 
clubs  for  boys  and  girls,  lenders  of  books, 
providers  and  inventors  of  amusements, 
in  order  to  keep  the  people  from  the  at- 
tractions of  the  public-house ;  they  have 
to  keep  watchful  eyes  upon  the  girls,  so 
that  they  may  retain  their  self-respect; 
and  upon  the  boys,  so  that  they  may 
retain,  if  possible,  something  of  self-re- 
straint ;  they  have  to  get  together  mothers' 
meetings,  clothing  fairs,  readings,  lectures, 
country  holidays.  They  must  never  cease, 
in  a  word,  from  pulling,  pushing,  hauling, 
and  lifting  the  great  inert  mass  which 
seems  always  trying  to  slip  down  again. 
It  is  impossible  for  them  to  carry  on  the 
whole  work,  or  only  a  small  part  of  the 
whole,  by  themselves.  They  must  have 
fellow- workers,  whom  they  cannot  affoid 
to  pay.  The  richest  parish  in  the  world 
could  not  afford  to  pay  all  those  who 
must  work  in  it  if  the  parish  is  to  be 
worked  properly.  In  the  parish  of  which 
I  speak  there  is  a  population  of  8,000.  of 
whom  the  Irish  Catholics  number  three- 
fourths.     The  Vicar  and  bis  staff,  how- 


ever, make  no  difference  on  the  ground 
of  creed,  nor  do  the  Catholic  priests  ob- 
ject to  the  children  belonging  to  the 
church  clubs.  The  poverty  of  the  parish 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  except  at 
the  Vicarage  and  the  ladies*  house,  there 
is  not  a  single  domestic  servant;  there 
is  no  doctor;  there  is  no  other  church 
or  chapel,  except,  either  just  within  or 
just  without  the  parish  boundaries,  an 
ancient  Quakers'  meeting-house.  In  order 
to  supply  a  choir,  an  organist,  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  visitors,  almoners,  super- 
intendents, directors  of  clubs,  organizers 
of  lectures,  concerts,  and  amusements  of 
all  kinds,  a  company  of  over  one  hundred 
volunteers,  unpaid,  bound  to  carry  out  the 
work  they  undertake,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. And  this  poor  parish  has  raised 
that  company  of  over  one  hundred  t 

This  single  parish  may  stand  for  all  the 
parishes  in  and  around  London ;  all  of 
them  present  the  same  features ;  they  are 
all  provided  with  clubs  and  guilds  and 
institutions,  which,  while  they  do  not 
avowedly  demand  religion  of  the  mem- 
bers, have,  as  is  well  understood  by  the 
people,  religion  behind  them.  Among 
these  parish  institutions  that  of  the  Rough 
Lads'  Club  seems  as  useful  as  any.  These 
poor  fellows,  who  would  run  straight  if 
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Victoru  Park  in  a  place  of  reircatiin  for  the  |Mx>rer  (the  hjk%%)  quarten  of  l^odon.    The  Urcer  purtioo  uf  the  p«r1i  u 
unpkmnted.  and  is  umkI  (or  cricket  and  other  punes.    T\k  park  also  contains  open-air  rymnasianu 
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tages  of  school  discipline  without  those 
regulations  which,  by  their  minuteness 
and  precision,  are  apt  to  render  both  of 
them  irksome.  .  .  .  The  other  influence 
brought  to  bear  during  the  stay  in  camp 
is  one  which  at  the  present  time  is  par- 
ticularly needed.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that,  in  the  passage  from  child- 
hood to  minhood,  the  physical  develop- 
ment commonly  outstrips  the  moral. 
At  this  epoch  the  animal  passions  are 
strong,  the  spiritual  forces  compara- 
tively weak ;  the  docility  of  childhood 
is  replaced  by  the  audacity  of  man- 
hood, while  the  mind  is  still  unbalanced 
and  the  judgment  immature.  Now, 
just  at  this  time  of  life,  when  restrain- 
ing influences  are  most  needed,  a  large 
number  of  our  working  lads  are  able  to 
break  or  slip  away  from  them;  they 
think  themselves  too  old  for  school 
classes,  they  leave  off  going  to  any 
place  of  worship ;  they  turn  Sunday  into 
a  day  of  mere  pleasure-seeking.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  missionary  to  careless  boyhood 
half  so  effective  as  a  manly  Christian." 

We  are  still  in  the  slums.  No  article 
on  the  elevating  influences  of  the  time 
would  be  complete  without  mention  of 
the  Ragged  Schools  Union.  I'heir  orig- 
inal purpose  has  been  accomplished  ;  ail 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  countr}'  are  now 
compelled  to  go  to  school ;  but  the  Union 
remains  faithful  to  the  principles  with 
which  it  started,  of  work  among  the  young 
of  the  lowest  class.  The  Union  possesses 
315  schools,  taught  by  4,S87  voluntary 
teachers;  it  has  97  school  libraries,  with 
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her  Hall,  ami  Mantfx  Ul  Hmuw  «ix  u  i  >t  r%it>  and  i-h  u\  tritlc- 
m«iit*  in  ha%l  I  Mnr1.>n  I*irr  arr  r<"  iti»  («>r  4  ntl'•^l.r  of 
rcM<kuU  «bo  may  «t«h  tx-ttrr  to  Kelp  iIm  por>r  b>  Uunnc  tScir 
life  and  ctpcnen<r«  •«>  far  a«  1%  [»><«  <*,< 
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Sir  Walter  lk\ant't  novel.  "  \!l  S>ruand  Conditions  ol  if  en.** 


23,543  volumes;  47  clothing  clubs;  119 
institutes  and  recreation  classes;  70 
penny  banks,  with  deposits  amounting  to 
nearly  i;  1 4,000;  it  looks  after  6,000 
cripples  in  their  own  homes;  it  sends 
6,680  children  eveiy  year  into  the  coun- 
try for  a  fortnight's  holiday.  1  say  noth- 
ing about  its  religious  side,  its  prmyer- 
meetings  and  Bible  classes ;  I  only  want 
to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  work  under- 
taken, and  the  vast  army  of  voluntary 
workers  who  cirry  it  on. 

Thtre  is,  next,  the  mission  work  under- 
taken by  the  public  schools  and  colleges. 
It  i»  quite  remarkable  to  observe  how 
the  boys  at  school  and  the  young  men 
at  the  university  rejoice  in  maintaining 
these  missions.  If  a  school  cannot 
afford  a  mission,  it  may  yet  contribute  to 
one.  Thus,  Highgate  Grammar  Scho3l 
is  one  of  the  smaller  of  our  public 
schools,  yet  the  boys  built  a  Mission 
House  which  they  presented  to  While- 
chapel.  I  have  before  me  a  record  of 
ihc  ^%ork  done  by  the  Eton  Mission. 
( )ne  of  the  young  fellows,  an  old  Eto- 
nian, ^%ho  formerly  worked  in  the  mis- 
sion, writer  the  account.  They  took  a 
place  in  Hackney,  a  very  commonplace 
Fist  London  suburb,  but  not  what  is 
called  a  slum ;  there,  however,  they 
found  plenty  of  rough  young  fellows 
who  wanted  taming  and  teaching.     The 
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tute.    When  our  Hon.  Sec- 
retary was  quite  sure  that 
the  machine  could  be  run 
without  danger,  he  retired. 
A  month  later  the  institute 
fell  to  pieces,  for  reasons 
too    long   to   be   detailed. 
Again  we  started,  this  time 
with  a  pleasant  little  hall ; 
we  held  lectures;  we  col- 
lected a  new   library;    we 
began  with  the  best  inten- 
tions ;  the  people  were  left 
together  to  themselves:  in 
three  months  the  new  insii 
tute  followed  the  old.    Had 
the  original  Secretary  been  able  to  re- 
main, that  institute  would  now,  I  believe, 
be  a  center  of  light  and  leading  for  the 
population  of  Hoxton. 

Let  us  now  take  one  step  upwards. 
We  find  ourselves  on  the  level  for  which 
a  great  number  of  institutions  are  run- 
ning; it  is  a  level  raised  a  good  deal 
above  those  rough  lads'  clubs;  a  level 
where  there  is  no  rough-and-tumble,  no 
mutiny,  no  fighting.  It  is  the  level  for 
which  Toynbee  Hall  chiefly  exists. 
Toynbee  Hall,  the  first  of  all  such  insti- 
tutions, and  still  incomparably  the  best ; 
Toynbee  Hall,  whose  lectures  are  as  good 
as  those  of  the  Royal  Institution,  Albe- 
marle Street;  whose  Raster  exhibition  of 
pictures  is  as  fine  as  the  old  masters  at 
the  Royal  Academy ;  whose  workers  are 
a  splendid  company  of  young  university 
men  ;  whose  founder  is  a  clergyman  with 
a  talent  for  administration  which  has  en- 
abled him  to  create  this  delightful  place, 
and  an  originality  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage which  after  his  five  and  thirty 
years  of  splendid  work  has  left  him  still 
only  Vicar  of  St.  Jude*s,  Whitechapel, 
and  Canon  of  Bristol,  h*s  native  city. 
All  kinds  of  commonplace  persons  have 
been  promoted  to  Bishoprics  and  Dean- 
eries ;  Canon  Bamett,  passed  over,  re- 
mains among  his  own  people.  Better  for 
the  people  ?  I  am  not  so  sure.  It  would, 
I  think,  be  better  for  the  people  if  they 
saw  this  noble  Christian  life  recognized 
by  the  highest  distinctions  which  the 
Church  has  to  offer.  It  is  not  that  any 
such  distinction  would  distinguish  this 
man,  but  it  would  distinguish  the  Church, 
and  it  would  help  the  people  to  believe  in 
the  Church  which  this  man  has  so  long 
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advocated,  with  the  reward  that  he  his 
been  passed  over  in  silence  and  con- 
tempt With  Toynbee  Hall  may  be 
ranked  the  various  Polytechnics  in  Lon- 
don, the  father  of  which  is  the  institute 
in  Regent  Street,  founded  by  Mr.  Que n tin 
Hogg.  These  Pol>  technics  are  all  alike  ; 
they  give  instruction  in  the  ex-ening  to 
lads  between  fifteen  and  twenty  or  up- 
wards— the  age  varying ;  they  also  have, 
for  the  most  part,  a  day-school  in  techni- 
cal work.  The  Polytechnics  teach  every- 
thing as  well  as  it  can  be  taught ;  I  mean 
that  they  have  all  the  appliances  for 
teaching,  together  with  teachers  as  good 
as  could  be  got  at  any  university.  They 
are  more  than  schools,  however ;  they 
contain  within  themselves  clubs  of  every 
description,  athletic,  literary,  social.  Let 
us,  for  instance,  consider  the  People's 
Palace,  which  is  far  more  than  a  Poly 
technic.  It  contains  a  day  school  of  boys 
in  technical  work,  and  evening  classes 
where  ever}'thing  practical  is  taught. 
Here  are  a  debating  society,  a  literary 
society,  a  sketching  club,  a  rambleis' 
club,  a  harriers'  club,  a  football  club,  a 
swimming  club,  a  gymnastic  club,  orches- 
tral and  singing  clubs,  a  choral  society, 
besides  art  schools,  engineering  schools, 
mathematical  schools,  schools  for  photog- 
raphy, shorthand,  French,  chemistry  and 
physics,  and  every-thing  else  that  you 
please.  The  place  every  evening  con 
tains  thousands  of  students  besides  thote 
who  come  for  the  concerts,  for  the  library, 
for  the  winter  garden,  for  the  social 
evenings  and  dances  of  the  girls. 

What  is  to  be  the  end  of  these  schools  ^ 
What  will  become  of  the  "Poly"  bo>s? 
It  IS  hard  to  say ;  they   are  having  t:» 
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effort?  Well,  if  there  are  50,000  lads 
in  the  Polytechnics,  there  are  250,000 
outside ;  we,  therefore,  influence  one  in 
five,  at  most ;  this  one  we  turn  out,  for 
the  most  part,  a  splendid  fellow — honest, 
intelligent,  skilled.  What  about  the  others  ? 
For  them  we  can  only  say  that  we  trust 
that  the  fifth  man  will  influence  the  other 
four ;  we  trust  to  bring  more  and  more  of 
the  other  four  into  the  nets  which  are  being 


spread  for  them  everywhere.  As  for  the 
slums  and  tenement  lodgers  and  tlie  rough 
lads  and  the  factory  girls,  there  is  nothing 
to  do  but  to  work  on,  and  to  keep  work- 
ing on,  and  never  to  lose  hope  whatever 
happens,  and  never  to  lose  faith  in  the 
human  heart,  which  may  now  be  des- 
perately wicked,  but  is  not  so  bad  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  strong  arm  and 
the  patient  brain. 


Some  Literary  Worthies 

Plutarch 
By  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 


PLUTARCH  has  probably  been  more 
widely  read  than  any  other  writer 
who  used  the  Greek  language ;  and 
he  has  had  the  unusual  fortune  to  be  read 
with  equal  interest  by  men  and  boys. 
Women  have,  as  a  rule,  cared  little  for 
him ;  although  it  was  a  woman  who  paid 
the  Lives  the  finest  tribute  they  have  ever 
received  when  she  described  them  as  **  the 
pasture  of  great  souls.'*  That  men  and 
boys  have  cared  for  him  greatly,  and  that 
women,  as  a  class,  have  not  been  drawn  to 
him,  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  Plu- 
tarch was  concerned  chiefly  with  the  active 
side  of  life  and  only  subordinately  u-ith 
those  aspects  of  antique  character  and 
history  which  appeal  to  sentiment  and  the 
imagination.  The  sharp  limitations  of 
Plutarch's  interest  in  affairs  have  given 
his  studies,  portraitures,  and  moralizations 
clear-cut  precision  and  definiteness  of  out- 
line.    As  a  recorder  of  men  in  action  he 


had  no  peer  in  the  older  literature,  and  he 
has  had  no  superior  among  modem  writers. 
With  the  speculative  activities  of  antique 
life,  with  Its  spiritual  affinities  and  its 
genius  for  artistic  expression,  he  has  only 
subordinate  cancem  ;  with  its  courage, 
calmness,  moderation,  stoicism*  resolute 
conscience  in  thought  and  in  action,  he  is 
in  most  devout  sympathy. 

The  first  of  biographers,  he  m*as  also 
one  of  the  first  of  moralist^;  for  he  was 
profoundly  interested  in  thought  as  soon 
as  thought  passed  into  action  and  became 
character.  In  fact,  character  is  the  mas 
ter  word  in  his  \*ocabulary,  as  it  is  in 
Emerson's ;  and  it  is  this  6ne  note,  heard 
with  distinctness  in  the  long  series  of 
Lives  and  essays,  which  has  made  him 
the  companion  and  friend  of  men  far 
apart  in  point  of  time  and  differing 
widely  in  taste  and  education. 

Boys  find  the  Lives  fascinating  because 
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1895-96  has  been  recognized  by  lead- 
ing educational  journals  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  ever  made  to 
the  literature  of  the  kindergarten,  and  I 
cordially  indorse  the  suggestion  of  one  of 
its  reviewers  *'  that  it  should  be  printed  and 
everywhere  circulated,  read,  pondered,  and 
inwardly  digested." 

In  1871-72  Miss  Mary  J.  Garland 
studied  with  Madame  Kriege.  She  had 
had  long  experience  in  different  grades 
of  school  work,  and  for  the  eight  years 
preceding  her  study  of  the  kindergarten 
had  been  resident  as  one  of  the  two  head 
teachers  at  a  large  Church  of  Kngland 
school  in  Montreal.  In  the  fail  of  1872 
she  opened  a  kindergarten  and  a  normal 
class  for  young  women  who  desired  to  be- 
come kindergartners.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  class  was  Miss  R.  J.  Weston, 
who  in  1873  became  Miss  Garland's 
associate,  and  for  twenty-two  years  (until 
her  death  in  1895)  labored  with  her  un- 
remittingly for  the  kindergarten  cause. 
The  work  of  Miss  Garland  and  Miss 
\Veston  was  of  a  threefold  character, 
embracing  a  kindergarten,  a  school  for 
older  boys  and  girls,  and  (with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  a  period  of  seven  years,  when  the 
strain  of  the  kindergarten  and  school 
was  breaking  them  both  down)  a  normal 
class  for  kindergartners.  Iklieving  that 
character,  both  noble  and  true,  is  the  6rst 
requisite  in  one  who  is  to  attempt  to  form 
character.  Miss  Garland  and  Miss  Weston 
accepted  no  students  without  personal 
acquaintance  and  a  month  of  probation. 


Prominent  amo^g  their  pupils  are  Miss 
Emilie  Poulsson,  known  and  loved  by 
mothers  and  kindergartners  for  her  beau- 
tiful finger  plays ;  Miss  Harriet  Jenks 
(now  Mrs.  Greenough),  author  of  a  favor- 
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ite  collection  of  kindergarten  songs :  Mi>s 
Sara  E.  Wiltse,  known  to  all  kindergart- 
ners through  her  stories,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral educational  public  through  her  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  child  study ; 
Miss  Laliah  B.  Pingree,  to  whom  allusion 
has  already  been  made ;  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Lombard,  who  was  for  some  years  asso- 
ciated with  her  in  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Shaw's  work. 

In  1872  Miss  Haines,  of  New  York, 
decided  to  introduce  the  kindergarten 
into  her  school,  and  invited  Miss  Boelte, 
a  German  lady  of  high  culture,  to  con- 
duct the  experiment.  Miss  Boelte  had 
studied  three  years  with  Frcebcrs  widow, 
and  later  had  done  most  efficient  work  in 
Englaod  as  assistant  to  Madame  Ronge. 
She  had  also  won  a  high  reputation  in 
Germany  through  a  kindergarten  which 
she  established  and  conduct^  in  Liibeck. 
About  a  year  after  her  arrival  in  America 
she  married  Professor  John  Kraus  and 
established  an  independent  kindergarten 
and  normal  class.  She  has  educated 
hundreds  of  intelligent  young  women  for 
the  kindergarten  work,  and  through  her 
pupils  has  made  her  influence  widely  felt. 
In  conjunction  with  Professor  Krau.s  she 
has  wTitten  an  excellent  practical  guide 
to  the  Froebel  •*  Gifts  and  Occupations.'* 
Her  normal  work  still  continues,  and  she 
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tution  must  forever  remain  the  privilege 
of  the  wealthy  few,  or  the  occasional  gift 
of  charity  to  the  abject  poor.  These 
arguments  would  have  acquired  irresisti- 
ble force  when  confirmed  by  an  abornve 
experiment.  Dr.  Harris  steered  the  kin- 
dergarten cause  through  stormy  waters 
to  a  safe  harbor.  He  proved  that  the 
kindergarten  could  be  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  public- school  system.  He 
made  the  city  of  St.  Louis  pay  for  its 
kindeigartens.  He  devised  ways  and 
means  of   reducing 

expenses  to  a  mini-  -^^      \ 

mum.  He  collected 
statistics  showing 
that  kindergarten 
children  did  better 
on  entering  school 
than  those  who  had 
received  no  such 
training.  It  was 
impossible  to  go 
on  repeating  that  a 
thing  CDuld  not  be 
done  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  it  had 
been  done,  and  with 
the  success  of  the 
experiment  in  St 
Louis  recognition  of 
the  kindergarten  as 
the  first  stage  of  all 
public  education  be- 
came simply  a  mat- 
ter of  time. 

Aside  from  the 
work  done  by  Dr. 
Harris  for  the  kin- 
dergarten, the  mere 
fact  that  he  threw  the  weight  of  his  influence 
in  its  favor  has  been  one  principal  cause 
of  its  rapid  extension.  Before  his  recog- 
nition of  the  met  its  of  the  system,  it  had 
no  advocate  who  was  universally  re:og- 
nized  as  an  authority  in  educational 
matters.  It  was  easy  to  sneer  at  the  en- 
thusiasm of  kindergartners,  and  since 
most  of  them  were  not  persons  possessing 
general  educational  insight,  it  was  easy  to 
convict  them  of  contradictions  both  in 
theory  and  practice.  But  with  the  in- 
dorsement of  Dr.  Harris  the  cause  ac- 
quired both  dignity  and  momentum,  and 
many  leading  educators  who  had  pre- 
viously ignored  it  began  seriousl)  to  con- 
sider its  claims. 


In,  its  inner  evolution  the  work  ia  St. 
Louis  was  deeply  influenced  by  FroebeFs 
**  Mother-Play ;"  and  to  an  early  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  this  great  book  is  the 
clearest  exposition  of  the  FroebelHan 
ideal  is  due  the  priority  of  that  city  in 
forming  classes  of  kindergartners  for  the 
study  of  science,  literature,  history,  and 
philosophy,  and  thus  connecting  the  ideal 
of  ch'ld-nurture  with  the  ideal  of  self- 
culture. 

We  must  now  travel  from  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  In 
_  >;.  1876    Miss    Kmma 

Marwedel  (who  be- 
fore the  Froebellian 
system  was  intro- 
duced into  the  St. 
Loui^  public  schools 
had  conducted  a  pri- 
vate kindergarten  in 
that  city,  and  who 
later  had  repre- 
sented the  new  edu- 
cation in  Washing- 
ton) opened  a  kin- 
dergarten in  Los 
.\ngeles,  and  some- 
what later  estab- 
lished herself  in 
Berkeley,  Cal.  In 
1878  her  brilliant 
pupil.  Kite  I>ouglas 
^*»ggin  (now  Mrs. 
Riggs>  accepted  the 
principalshtp  of  the 
Silver  Street  Kin- 
dergarten (founded 
through  the  efforu 
of  Dr.  Felix  .Adler^  and  from  this  time 
the  California  movement  took  on  that  i 
philanthropic  phase  by  which  it  has  been  \ 
ever  since  distinguished.  The  Silver 
Street  Kindergarten  was  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  it  undertook 
missionary  w*ork  among  the  children  of 
the  neediest  and  most  depra\'ed  class. 
The  spirit  of  the  work  is  revealed  in  Mrs. 
Riggs's  touching  story  of  ••  Palsy,"  and  the 
^uccess  which  crowned  her  lalk>rs  and 
those  of  her  si>ter.  Miss  Nora  A.  Smith, 
who  became  her  assistant  and  successor, 
was  won  by  consecrated  effort,  fervent 
charity,  and  heroic  patience. 

In  the  spring  of  I87<>  Mrs.  Sarah  B. 
('t>o|x?r  viMicd  the  Silver   Street   Kinder- 
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The  Chicago  Kindergarten  College  was 
established  by  Mrs.  Crouse  and  Miss 
Harrison  in  1891.  The  plan  of  founding 
such  an  institution  was  suggested  to  the 
two  friends  by  Mr.  Denton  J.  Snider,  and 
its  creative  idea  in  his  mind  was  **  that 
the  great  play-song  of  the  great  poet  is 
but  a  development  of  the  little  play-song 
of  the  little  child,  and  the  kindergartner 
who  can  feel,  see,  and  connect  the  two  in 
her  heart  and  in  her  intellect  has  indeed 
become  educated  and  an  educator.''  The 
College  has  therefore  developed  and  ex- 
tended the  literary  and  historic  courses 
begun  in  St.  Louis,  and  by  adding  courses 
in  science  and  art  has  connected  the  kin- 
dergarten with  the  total  round  of  man's 
spiritual  activity. 

This  organization  supports  a  number 
of  kindergartens  wherein  students  learn 
to  apply  Froebellian  principles.  It  has  a 
department  for  kindergartners  and  kinder- 
gartner trainers;  departments  for  moth- 
ers, nurses,  and  primary  teachers;  also 
departments  of  literature  and  puiblication, 
and  a  philanthropic  department  The 
several  branches  of  training  are  all  in  the 
hands  of  competent  specialists. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  curriculum 
the  College  conducts  each  summer  a  school 
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of  pedagogy  and  each  winter  a  literary 
school. 

During  the  year  1891  02  the  mothers' 
department  of  the  College  gave  instruc- 
tion  to  725  mothers.  The  effects  of  such 
instruction  in  enhancing  the  sanctity  of 
family  life  and  creating  a  more  conscious 


and  consecrated  modierhood  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  Recently  the  work  of 
this  department  has  been  extended  by 
holding  a  general  convocation  of  mothers 
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for  the  discussion  of  all  phases  of  child- 
nurture. 

The  general  progress  of  the  Froebellian 
movement  may  be  judged  from  the  follow- 
ing statistics.  In  1892  an  inquiry  sent 
out  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  obtained 
information  of  the  existence  of  2,000  pri- 
vate kindergartens.  This  number  has 
doubdess  increased  greatly  within  the 
past  three  years. 

With  regard  to  public  kindergartens  in- 
formation is  more  definite.  Philadelphia, 
with  125  kindergartens,  under  the  able 
supervision  of  Miss  Constance  Mackenzie, 
leads  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States. 
St  Louis  follows  with  98  kindergartens ; 
Boston  has  61  kindergartens ;  Chkragobas 
40  kindergartens;  Milwaukee,  40;  New 
York  City,  28 ;  and  the  system  has  also 
been  introduced  into  the  public  schools 
of  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Albany,  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati,  Syracuse,  Des  Moines,  Lm 
Angeles,  Sacramento,  and  a  host  of  smaller 
cities  and  towns.  In  some  of  these  towns 
the  kindergartens  are  supported  by  asso- 
ciations, the  public  schools  merely  giving 
the  rooms.  Bills  providing  for  the  gen- 
eral introduction  of  the  kindergarten  into 
the  public-school  system  have  been  passed 
by  the  Legislatures  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
California,  and  Colorado,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  similar  action  has  been  taken  in 
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"  TT'ES,  my  dear,  I  went  to  the  The-' 
Y  ^/ter  myself  once  when  I  was 
-*"  quite  a  girl,  younger'n  you  be, 
I  guess.  'Twas  Uncle  Bijah  Lane  that 
took  me,  'n'  he  was  so  upsot  by  their 
hevin'  a  fun'ral  all  acted  out  on  the  stage 
that  he  come  home  and  told  Ma  'twa'n't 
no  fit  place  for  young  girls  to  go  to,  tn'  I 
ain't  never  ben  inside  a  the^Aer  sence. 
Doos  seem  good  to  see  play-actin'  agin 
after  all  these  years,  I  declare  it  doos  T' 
and  Miss  Becky  took  up  her  sewing  which 
she  had  laid  down  in  a  moment  of  en- 
thusiasm. 

*'  If  you  liked  it  half  as  well  as  I  like 
to  do  it,  Miss  Becky,  you'd  like  it  even 
better  than  you  do  now,"  replied  Lady 
Macbeth,  with  a  cheerful  gusto  somewhat 
at  odds  with  her  tragic  character. 

Nannie  Ray,  herself  still  very  new  to 
the  delights  of  theater-going,  had  recently 
seen  a  great  actress  play  Lady  Mactxth, 
and,  fxTtd  with  the  spirit  of  emulation, 
soe  had  been  enacting  the  ^leep- walking 
scene  for  the  benefit  of  her  country  neigh- 
bor. Miss  Becky  Crawlin  lived  only  half 
a  mile  down  the  road  from  the  old  Ray 
homestead,  where  the  family  were  in  the 
habit  of  spending  six  months  of  the  year. 
She  and  Nannie  had  always  been  great 
cronies,  Miss  Becky  finding  a  perennial 
delight  in  "  that  child's  goings  on." 

The  *' child"  meanwhile  had  come  to 
be  sixteen  years  old,  but  no  one  would 
have  given  her  credit  for  such  dignity  who 
could  have  seen  the  incongruous  little 
figure  perched  upon  the  slippery  hair- 
cloth sofa,  twinkling  with  delight  at  Miss 
Becky's  encomiums.  She  wore  a  volumi- 
nous nightgown,  from  under  the  hem  of 
which  a  pink  gingham  ruffle  insisted  upon 
poking  itself  out;  her  long  black  hair 
hung  over  her  shoulders  in  sufficiently 
tragic  strands ;  her  cheeks,  liberally  pow- 
dered with  flour,  gleamed  treacherously 
pink  through  a  chance  break  in  their 
highly  artificial  palbr,  while  portentous 
brows  of  burnt  cork  did  their  bcbt  to 
make  tenible  a  pair  of  very  girlish  and 
innocent  eyes.  A  touch  of  realism  which 
the  original   Lady  Macbeth   lacked   was 


given  by  a  streak  of  red  crayon  which 
lent  a  murderous  significance  to  the 
small  brown  hand 

'^  I  declare  I"  her  admiring  -auditor 
went  on,  stitching  away  to  make  up  for 
lost  time,  **  I  can't  see  but  that  you  do's 
well's  the  lady  I  saw — only  »he  was 
dressed  prettier  and  went  round  with  a 
wreath  on  her  head.  A  wreath's  always 
so  becomin'  1  We  used  to  wear  'em  May 
Day  when  I  was  a  girl.  They  was  nude 
o'  paper  flowers,  all  colors,  so's  you  could 
suit  your  complexion,  and  when  it  didn't 
rain  I  must  say  we  looked  reel  nice. 
'Twas  surprisin*,  though,  how  quick  a  few 
drops  o'  rain  would  wilt  one  o'  them 
paper  wreaths  right  down  so's  you'd 
scurcely  know  what  'twas  meant  for." 

'*  Tell  me  some  more  about  the  girl  with 
the  wreath,  Miss  Becky,"  said  Lady  Mac- 
beth, longing  to  curl  herself  up  in  a  cor- 
ner, but  too  mindful  of  her  tragic  dignity 
to  unbend. 

"  Well,  she  looked  reel  pretty,  but  she 
didn't  hev  j/Vr/V  enough  to  suit  my  idees. 
She  was  kind  o'  lackadaisical  and  namby- 
pamby,  'n*  wh«'n  her  young  man  sarsed 
her  she  didn't  seem  to  hev  noihin'  to  say 
for  herself.  1  must  say  'twas  a  heathen- 
ish kind  of  a  play,  anyway,  'n'  I  ain't 
s'prised  that  Uncle  Bijah  got  sot  agin  iu 
The  language  wa'n't  sech  as  I'd  ben 
brrught  up  to,  either." 

Lady  Macbeth  had  leaned  forward  and 
was  clasping  her  knees,  thus  unconsciously 
widening  the  expanse  of  pink  gingham 
visible  beneath  the  white  robe.  She  was 
glad  she  had  modified  her  Shakespeare 
to  suit  her  listener,  though  "  Out,  drtaJful 
spot "  was  not  nearly  as  blood-curdling 
as  the  original. 

Miss  Becky  meanwhile  had  not  paused 
in  her  narration. 

**  There  was  a  long  winded  young  man/' 
she  was  saying,  **him  that  sarsed  his  girl. 
*n'  he  went  slashin'  round,  kiUin'  folks  ofi 
in  a  kind  of  an  aimless  way,  an* — " 

**  It  must  have  been  Hamlet  that  you 
saw  I"  cried  Nannie,  much  excited.  *•  Oh, 
I  My  so  %^ant  to  see  Hamlet !" 

'•  Yes,  Hamlet ;  that  was  it.     And  then 
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where  Miss  Becky  could  get  calm  and 
receptive  again.  At  first  Miss  Becky  was 
almost  too  overawed  to  speak,  but  after  a 
while  she  got  the  better  of  the  situation 
and  began  telling  Nannie  all  about  Sophia 
and  her  **  true  so/'  and  how  they  got  lost 
on  their  way  to  the  station  and  almost 
missed  their  train,  which  was  the  only 
train  *'out"  in  old  times. 

^*  I  do  hope  we  sha'n't  miss  our  train 
to-night,  my  dearl  It  doos  seem  's 
though  we  might  'f  they  don't  begin 
pretty  soon,"  and  the  old  lady — for  a 
very  old  lady  she  seemed  to  have  become 
all  of  a  sudden — fidgeted  in  her  chair, 
and  twisted  her  neck  to  see  if  the  seats 
were  not  filling  up. 

*«  We  sha'n't  lose  our  train.  Miss  Becky," 
Nannie  assured  her.  '*  Vou  know  it  doesn't 
go  till  half-past  five  o'clock,  and  the  play 
is  always  over  before  f\ye.  And  even  if 
we  did  miss  it  we  could  take  the  se\'en 
o'clock  one." 

'*  Ob,  dear,  no !  I  sh'd  feel  reel  bad  to 
miss  the  train.  Why,  it  gits  dark  before 
seven  o'clock,  'n'  'twouldn't  be  safe  for  us 
to  be  goin'  round  the  city  streets  after 
dark.  We  might  git  garroted  or— or  j;^ir/i 
/o  !  Dear  me  I    I  wish  they  would  begin." 

"  If  it  gets  late,  Miss  Becky,  we  won't 
wait  for  the  end  of  the  play,"  said  Nannie, 
with  a  very  distinct  pang  at  the  thought 
of  missing  anything. 

«'  I  think  that  wouldht  better!"  Miss 
Becky  cried,  with  evident  relief.  **  Don't 
you  think  it  might  be  better  to  go  out  a 
little  early,  anyway  ?  They'll  be  sech  a 
crowd  when  everybody  tries  to  go  out  to 
once  that  we  might  git  delayed.  My! 
What  a  sight  of  people  there  is  a'ready  I 
And  up  in  the  galleries  too  I  Ain't  you 
'most  afeared  to  stay  in  sech  a  crowd  ?" 

"  Oh,  no.  Miss  Becky.  It's  just  like 
this  always,  and  nothing  ever  happens." 

**Them  galleries  don't  look  strong 
enough  to  hold  many  people.  Why, 
Nannie,  see  1  They  ain't  any  pUhws 
under  'em  t  What  do  you  s'pose  keeps 
'em  up?" 

**  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  but  they're  safe 
enough." 

At  this  point  the  orchestra  struck  up  a 
popular  tune  and  silence  fell  upon  Miss 
Becky.  She  sat  stiff  and  severe,  gazing 
straight  before  her,  and  when  Nannie 
ventured  to  make  a  remark  she  received 
pnly  a  reproving  look   in   reply.     How 


strange  it  was,  Nannie  thought.  She  had 
meant  to  give  Miss  Becky  such  a  treat, 
and  here  sat  her  guest,  loDking  anxious 
and  distressed — yes,  more  anxious  and 
distressed  than  she  looked  a  year  ago 
when  her  cow  died.  But,  then,  the  play 
had  not  begun  yet,  Nannie  reflected  with 
a  gleam  of  hope.  When  the  play  had 
once  begun,  Miss  Becky  would  forget  all 
her  worries  and  be  as  ''  tickled  "  as  she 
had  meant  her  to  be.  And  when  once 
the  curtain  had  gone  up,  Nannie  at  least 
had  no  more  misgivings.  Her  fancy  was 
instantly  taken  captive,  first  by  the  charm* 
ing  young  officer  and  his  pretty  Irish 
sweetheart,  then  by  the  fine  old  priest, 
then  by  Con  himself^-dear,  droll,  happy- 
go-lucky  Con,  with  his  picturesque  foibles^ 
his  bubbling  humor,  and  his  phenomenal 
virtues.  From  the  moment  of  his  entry, 
with  "Tatters"  just  not  at  his  heels, 
Nannie  was  all  smiles  and  tears. 

Miss  Becky  meanwhile  sat  stiff  as  a 
ramrod,  with  a  look  of  perplexity  screw- 
ing her  wrinkles  all  out  of  shape.  Her 
bonnet  had  got  somewhat  askew,  from 
her  constant  effort  to  keep  an  eye  on 
those  unsupported  galleries,  and  there 
was  a  general  air  of  discomfort  about  her 
which  was  the  first  thing  that  struck  Nan- 
nie when,  as  the  cuttain  fell  upon  the  first 
act,  she  turned  to  look  at  her. 

"  Aren't  you  enjoying  it.  Miss  Becky?" 
she  asked  with  quick  anxiety. 

"Oh,  yes,  Tm  hevin'  a  reel  pleasant 
time.     'Tain't  through  yet,  is  it  ?" 

•*  Why,  no,  it's  only  just  begun.  There's 
lots  morel  May  Tolby  says  that  Con 
gets  them  all  out  of  all  their  troubles  and 
almost  gets  killed  himself  t" 

"  I  sh'd  think  'twould  take  a  long  Ume," 
said  Miss  Becky.  "  Are  you  sure  *tain'l 
'most  five  o'clock  ?" 

**  Oh,  no,  it's  only  three.  See !  .And 
my  watch  is  fast,  too.  Wasn't  it  funny 
about  the  letter?" 

*•  Well,  I  didn't  quite  undersund  about 
that     What  made  'em  laugh  so  ?" 

"  Why,  that  was  because  he  couldn't 
read,  and  so  he  had  to  make  it  all  up  out 
of  his  head." 

"  Well  1"  said  Miss  Becky,  with  strong 
disapproval,  "  I  don't  think  he'd  ought  to 
hev  deceived  his  mother  that  way,  do 
you?" 

This  was  a  poser ;  but  at  that  moment 
the  orchestra  came  to  the  rescue  with  \ 
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her  ice-cream,  just  a  little  at  a  time,  off  the 
tip  end  of  her  spoon,  and  with  every 
mouthful  the  look  of  content  grew  deeper. 
One  of  the  little  cakes  that  were  served 
with  the  ice  cream  was  a  macaroon  with  a 
su^ar  swan  upon  it — ''a  reel  little  statooof 
a  swan,''  Miss  Becky  called  it.  She  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  eat  it,  but  she 
studied  it  with  such  undisguised  admira- 
tion that  Nannie  ventured  to  suggest 
that  she  should  take  it  home  with  her. 
Again  Miss  Becky  was  enchanted.  She 
wrapped  it  in  her  pocket  handkerchief 
and  placed  it  carefully  in  her  reticule, 
whence  it  was  to  emerge  only  to  enter 
upon  a  long  and  useful  career  as  a  parlor 
ornament. 

**  And  now,  Miss  Becky,"  Nannie  said, 
as  they  sat  theie  embowered  in  palms 
and  ferns,  and  listened  to  the  plash  of  the 
fountain,  •*  didn't  you  enjoy  the  play  at 
all  r 

"  Ob,  yes,"  said  Miss  Becky,  "  I  had  a 
very  pleasant  lime  before  they  got  so 
reckless  with  their  guns.  But  I  wonder 
whether  they  take  sech  pains  with  the 
the-^/ter  's  they  used  to.  Why,  when  I 
went  with  Uncle  Bijah  that  time,  they  iill 
wore  the  most  elegant  clothes ;  even  the 
men  was  dressed  out  in  velvets  and  satins, 
and  they  wa'n't  anybody  on  the  stage  that 
didn't  make  a  good  appearance." 

••  But,  you  know,  this  was  a  different 
sort  of  play.  Miss  Be^ky.  The  folks  in 
•The  Shaughraun  '  weren't  kings  and 
queens,  but  just  every-day  people." 

**  Well,  s'poun'  they  was ;  I  don't  see 
no  excuse  for  that  man  Con  goin'  round 
lookin'  so.  I  sh'd  think  he  might  at  least 
git  a  whole  coat  to  wear  when  he  'pears 
before  the  public." 

"I'm  afraid  you're  sorry  you  c.ime," 
said  Nannie,  very  meekly,  feeling  quite 
ashamed  of  her  poor  little  party. 

••Ob,  no,  I  ain't  I  Why,  child,  I'd  hev 
come  barefoot  to  see  this  place  here,  with 
the  founting  a-splashin'  and  the  fishes 
a-gleamin'  1     Barefoot,  I  tell  ye  t" 

It  was  a  very  forcible  expression,  yet 
Nannie  was  not  quite  reassured.  She 
still  demurred. 

"  But  the  play  was  the  principal  thing, 
you  know." 

"The  play  ?  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said 
Miss  Becky,  thoughtfully.  "  I  don't  know's 
I'm  so  terrible  sot  on  the  the^/ter  's  I 
thought  for.     I'd  a  good  deal  ruther  hev 


you  come  over  'n'  do  that  sleep  walkin' 
piece  for  me.  I  don't  want  anything 
better'n  that.  'F  I  can  see  you  act  that 
once  in  a  while,  'n'  bev  this  here  Carding 
of  Eden  to  think  about,  a  founting  playin' 
right  in  the  house  'n'  all,  I  ain't  likely  to 
want  for  amusement" 

The  best  bonnet  was  still  very  much 
askew,  but  the  pleasant  old  face  within, 
whose  wrinkles  had  resumed  their  accus- 
tomed grooves,  was  irradiated  with  a  look 
of  unmistakable  beatitude ;  and  some- 
how it  was  borne  in  upon  Nannie  that 
her  theater  party  had  been  a  success  after 
aU. 


Disraeli  and  Gladstone 

From  Mr.  Reginald  B.  Brett*ft  book  on  '*  The 
Queen's  Prime  Mtnistera  *^  we  learn  thmt  Bca- 
consfield's  conquest  of  the  Queen,  whu  at  first 
held  htm  as  one  of  her  pet  aversions,  was  due 
not  to  **  subservience  to  the  wiD  of  the  monarch,** 
but  to  **  masculine  appreciation  of  her  sex.'*  ■*  In 
trifles  Disraeli  never  forgot  the  sex  of  the  sover- 
eign. In  great  affairs  he  never  appeared  to  re< 
member  it." 

Partisanship  has  invested  Lord  Bcacoosfield  in  later 
days  with  the  attributes  of  those  artful  men  who,  as  \ 
has  been  said,  studied  the  passkMis  ol  priaccs  and  con 
cealed  their  own,  in  order  to  acqnlre  and  retain  infloenc*. 
If  Lord  Beacon96eki.  in  his  d»lincs  with  the  tovcreicn, 
stooped  to  the  employment  of  arts,  they  were  of  the 
simplest  kind.  He  once  descrit»d  hb  method  to  a 
friend.  *  I  never  contradict.**  he  said  :  **  I  never  deny : 
but  I  sometimes  forget."  To  thv  bore  or  the  Pharisee 
such  mavims  may  seem  degrading  ;  but  there  b  many  a 
man.  under  the  pressure  of  ministerial  or  domestic  suf- 
ferings, who  will  envy  the  serene  philoeophy  of  Lord 
Beacons6eld. 

A  personal  reminiscence  of  Mr.  Brett's  own  is 
thus  given  : 


Hb  (Mr.  DbrwU's)  personal  hatreds  wwe  well  i 
control  '*  I  never  trouble  to  be  avenged.''  he  mk*  said 
to  the  writer ;  "  when  a  man  injures  me,  I  put  his  name 
on  a  sUp  of  paper  and  kxk  it  up  in  a  dra««r.  It  b  mar- 
velous how  men  I  have  thus  labeled  have  the  knack  of 
disappearing  !'*  In  iudging  men,  though  not  InfalHble. 
he  seldom  erred  Among  his  opponents,  long  before 
they  had  made  a  mark,  he  noticed  Lord  Roacbery  and 
Sir  William  Harcourt.  The  former  he  took  some  pains 
to  attract.  (>f  the  latter  he  said,  **  He  b  the  only  man 
in  the  House,  except  myself,  who  knows  the  histnry  o 
hb  country.**  When  Lord  Hartington  was  making  his 
ttrvt  speech  in  Parliament,  Mr.  DisraeU  turned  to  the 
colleague  sitting  next  him,  and  murmured, "  Thb  young 
manwiUdo.'*  Among  hb  friends  he  showed  equal  div 
crimination, 

(X  Mr.  Gladstone  this  is  recorded  : 
On  the  4th  of  December,  Itfn,  lo  the  middle  of  the 
crisb  that  was  destined  to  wreck  hb  great  pobcy,  he 
«aik  ^ee  i  sitting  quirtiy  in  the  Library  vA  the  House  o 
Commons  rrading  "  The  Bride  of  I,ammennoor  **  T«» 
>ome  this  might  seem  the  cahn  xd  tndtflerviKe,  but  nut 
to  thoie  who  heard  the  deep  pathos  with  which  he  said, 
^  For  the  past  five  year*  I  have  rolled  the  stone  patiently 
up  bill,  and  it  has  n«>w  rolled  to  the  bottom  sgain ;  and 
1  am  eightv-one  rears  oW." 
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rapidly  at  the  head  of  an  association  sufficiently 
poweiiol  to  concentrate  against  itself  the  anned 
persecntion  of  seven  goveraments,  is,  I  think,  in 
itself  enough  to  show  that  the  banner  they  had 
raised  was  the  banner  of  truth."  It  is  true  that 
the  practical  attempts  of  Voung  Italy  to  free  the 
nation  from  foreign  and  domestic  tyrants  proved 
as  ineffectual  as  those  of  the  Carbonari,  but  the 
society's  literary  propaganda  laid  solid  founda- 
tions for  the  work  of  Cavour  and  the  founders  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioneil  under  this  head  and  under  that 
of  Books  Received  include  all  received  by  The  Outlook 
dnring  the  week  ending  March  19.  This  weekly  report 
of  current  literature  will  be  supplemented  by  fuller  re- 
views of  the  more  inipoitant  works.] 

LITERATIJRB 

The  growing  interest  in  literary  study  is  evi- 
denced by  the  multiplication  of  books  of  literary 
scholarship,  until  it  begins  to  be  a  question  whether 
there  may  not  be  danger  that  text-books  will  be 
substituted  for  literature  itself.  In  nothing,  how- 
ever, is  the  advance  in  method  more  diAtinctly 
evident  than  in  the  modern  book  about  literature. 
Professor  Saintsbury's  Flourishing  of  Romamce 
and  the  Rise  of  AUtgory  illustrates  the  f  redness 
and  vitality  of  the  best  writing  in  this  dtpartmenL 
This  is  the  initial  volume  in  a  series  of  twelve 
books  which  are  to  cover  the  succeshive  periods 
of  European  history,  t>eginning  with  the  Dark 
Ages  and  ending  with  the  present  century.  The 
central  idea  of  the  series  is  to  treat  the  literary 
development  of  Europe  as  a  whole  during  these 
successive  periods ;  for  Europe,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  long  ago  said,  is,  for  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual purposes,  one  great  confederation.  If  all 
the  volumes  in  this  series  are  as  admirable  in 
knowledge,  insight,  and  general  interest  as  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury*s  book,  literary  students  will 
welcome  an  invaluable  addition  to  their  working 
libraries.  Professor  Saintsbury  has  a  great  field 
to  cover,  and  shows  his  sagacity  and  sound  in- 
stinct in  keeping  details  well  in  hand,  and  giving 
prominence  to  the  main  lines  of  development 
lie  has  to  deal  with  a  great  formative,  but  ex- 
tremely fragmentary,  period  in  literary  history. 
He  writes  of  the  Latin  hymns ;  of  that  enormous 
volume  of  French  verse  which  centered  about 
Charlemagne,  and  which  is  commonly  called 
**  Chansons  de  Geste  ;'*  of  the  second  great  body 
of  verse  which  centers  about  Arthur,  and  the 
third,  which  centers  about  Alexander;  he  de- 
scribes the  making  of  English  verM :  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  Middle  High  (lerman  poetry,  so 
lull  of  interest  to  every  student  of  literature ;  he 
devotes  a  long  chapter  to  the  Fox  and  the  Rose ; 
he  tells  the  story  of  Icelandic  and  Provencal 
poetry  daring  the  eariy  period;  and  he  gives 
some  accoont  of  the  literature  of  the  Peninsulas. 
Sonie  ol  his  views  are  radical,  and  some  of  them 
andadous ;   as,  for  instance,  his  thesis  that  the 


legends  of  Arthur  have  an  EngUsh  rather  than  a 
Celtic  origin.  The  style  throughout  is  vivacious, 
though  often  extremely  awkward  and  careless, 
(for  Professor  Saintsbury  has  apparently  no  ear 
for  his  own  style);  but  it  has  the  great  advantage 
of  being  alive.  (Charics  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.) 

Side  by  side  with  this  volume  comes  another, 
still  larger  in  bulk,  Mr.  W.  P.  Ker*s  Epic  anj 
Romance^  in  which  the  author  gives  a  "general 
description  of  some  of  the  principal  forms  of  lur- 
rative  literature  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  a  review 
of  some  of  the  more  interesting  works  in  each 
period.**  It  will  l>e  seen,  therefore,  that  Profes- 
sor Ker,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
English  Literature  in  University  College,  London, 
traverses  somewhat  the  same  ground  traveUd 
over  by  Professor  Saintsbury.  He  writes,  how- 
ever, from  a  different  point  of  view,  taking  as  his 
text  the  literary  forms  rather  than  the  succession 
of  literary  works.  (The  Macmillan  Company.  New 
York.) 

Still  another  contribution  to  literary  scholarship 
is  Dr.  C.  H.  Hcrford's  Ajft  of  Wordsworth,  which 
takes  iu  place  in  the  Handt>ooks  of  English  Lit- 
erature, and  which  covers  in  rapid  narrative  the 
period  in  English  letters  between  1798  and  1830, 
and  which  deals  especially  with  the  revival  and 
reign  of  romanticism.    (Same  pnbUshers.) 

The  centenary  of  the  death  of  Robert  Boms 
has  very  naturally  led  to  the  reissuance  of  his 
works  with  all  the  intelligence  and  largely  in- 
creased scholarship  in  which  the  enthusiastic 
study  of  many  years  has  k>ome  fruit.  One  of 
these  new  editions  is  a  revision  by  William  Wal- 
lace of  the  life  and  Works  of  Robert  Bnms, 
edited  by  Robert  Chambets .  It  is  now  forty- five 
years  since  this  edition  first  made  lu  appearance. 
Its  distinguishing  characteristi:  was  the  working 
out  of  the  conviction  that  Bums's  songs,  poems, 
and  letters  were  so  directiy  the  expression  of  his 
experiences  and  feeKngs  that  they  constituted  the 
true  material  for  his  biography,  and  thai  they 
ought  to  be  arranged  in  such  an  order  as  to  bring 
out  the  biographic  effect.  I>r.  Chambers  under- 
took, therefore,  to  introduce  Che  different  com- 
positions in  strictly  chronological  order  in  con- 
nection with  the  memoir,  thns  incorporatiag  the 
poems  in  the  very  life  of  the  poet,  sumnsoning 
about  them  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
written,  and  showing  their  immecfate  mlatkNi  to 
the  poet's  experiences.  IH.  Chambers  had  ac- 
cumulated a  great  amount  of  biographic  ouUetial 
which  he  was  unable  to  use  in  this  novel  treatment 
of  the  great  Scotch  poet,  and  since  the  pubfica- 
tion  of  his  edition  of  Bums  there  has  been  an  ex- 
traordinary production  of  literature  relating  to  the 
subject,  together  with  the  discovery  of  varions 
poems  and  letters  not  hitherto  published.  I'nder 
these  circumstances  it  was  «i%ely  decided  to 
issue  not  only  a  new  but  a  revised  edition  of  IH. 
Chambers's  work,  which,  without  departing  from 
the  original  plan,  should  correct  the  text  whet^ 
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HISTORY   AND  BIOGRAPHY 

We  reserve  for  further  notice  Mr.  Charles  G. 
D.  Robert&V  capitally  written  History  of  Canada, 

(I^amson,  Wolffc  &  Co.,  Boston.) The  eighth 

tdition  of  Casar\  Gallic  War  has  l>een  issued  by 
I'rofessor  F.  W.  Kelsey,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.    (AUyn  &  Bacon,  Boston.) 

Following  Mr.  Edward  Ingles's  remarkably 
interesting  volume,  '*  Southern  Sidelights  :  A  Pic- 
ture of  Social  and  Economic  Life  in  the  South 
curing  a  Generation  before  the  War,*'  Messrs 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co..  New  York,  have  publsihed  a 
volume  on  Souikern  Stattsmen  of  tkt  Old  Rigimt^ 
by  Professor  William  P.  Trent,  of  the  University  of 
the  South.  The  Southern  statesmen  character- 
ized are  Washington,  Jefferson,  Randolph,  Cal- 
houn, Stephens,  Toombs,  and  Jefferson  Davts. 
All  but  the  first  two  of  these  belong  distinctively  to 
the  South,  and  their  treatment  by  a  professor  in  a 
Southern  university,  himself  bom  in  the  South— 
though  too  late  to  remember  seeing  a  slave — 
possesses  an  unusual  interest  and  value.  Both 
the  interest  and  the  value  of  his  essays  seem  to 
us  to  increase  as  we  near  our  own  time.  Pro- 
ftssor  Trent's  heart  was  trained  at  the  South,  his 
head  at  the  North — or  at  least  undir  the  influ- 
ence of  Northern  teachers ;  and  both  the  school- 
ings were  thorough.  He  is,  therefore,  singulariy 
qualified  to  give  dispassionate  judgment,  and  we 
believe  that  no  chapter  in  the  volume  will  bt  bet- 
ter received  at  the  North  than  that  in  which  he 
most  firmly  antagonizes  Northern  prejudices — 
the  chapter  on  Jefferson  Davis. 

SCIENCE 

Professor  W.  B.  Scott,  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, has  published  through  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York,  An  IfUrodmtticm  to  Gtology^  a 
book  having  iu  origin  in  the  attempt  to  write  an 
introductory  work  upon  the  lines  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald Gcikie*s  little  •<  Class- Book."  Professor 
ScottS  work  is  an  admirable  expansion  of  that 
idea,  but  it  serves  hardly  so  well  for  those  who 
wbh  to  obtain  only  an  outline  of  geology  as  for 
those  who  expect  to  pursue  the  subject  more  ex- 
haustively.  Dr.  W.  A.  Setchell.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  has  compiled  an  excellent 
system  of  Laboratory  Practice  /or  Btginntrs  in 
Botany.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 
The  proper  teaching  of  botany  inevitably  leads 
to  more  accurate  observation,  together  with  the 
faculty  of  making  from  observations  the  proper 
inferenttes.     In  this  development   Dr.  Setchell's 

book  will  be  a  valuable  aid. Professor  A.  E. 

Dolbear,  of  Tufts  College,  is  the  author  of  a  trea- 
tise on  the  First  Principles  of  Xatural  Philosophy. 
(Ginn  &  Co..  Boston.)  We  note  that  Dr.  Dolbear 
restores  the  old  name  **  Natural  Philosophy"  to 
its  proper  place.  The  author's  effort  b  to  direct 
the  attention  from  the  physics  of  mechanism  to 
the  physics  of  molecules. 

Professor  Max  Miiller*s  valuable  Contributions 
to  the  Sc  ence  of  Mythology,  which  is  the  mature 
work   of  a  great  specialist  in  this  field,  will  be 


reserved  for  later  notice.    (Longmans,  Green  ft 
Co.,  New  York.) 

Two  Scientific  Books 

Taking  the  results  of  modem  study  of  the  brain 
and  its  growth  as  fundamental,  Mr.  Halledt,  in 
this  little  book,*  urges  the  education  of  the  central 
nervous  system  in  childhood.  He  does  not  ig- 
nore heredity;  he  admits  that  brains  are  bom 
both  good  and  bad.  But  he  bdieves  that,  with 
training  and  practice,  a  bad  brain  may  be  improved 
and  a  good  brain  may  become  yet  better.  As 
the  foundation  of  thought  is  the  sensory  imprea 
sion,  he  would  have  the  senses  specially  trained 
that  thought  may  have  fuller  development.  Not 
only  must  the  senses  be  trained  to  nice  discrim- 
ination and  in  a  great  range  of  experiences,  but 
the  formation  of  clear  images  most  t>e  cultivated. 
With  sharpened  senses  and  strengthened  imagerv 
must  go  motor  training.  The  book  is  practical, 
and  many  hinu  are  given  in  it  as  to  wbat  should 
be  done,  and  how,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired result.  To  teachers  and  partnts  the  book 
should  have  much  value. 

The  **  Illustrated  Flora."  by  Messrs.  Britton  and 
Browiu'  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  sci- 
endfic  works  ever  published  In  the  United  Sutes. 
It  is  the  first  attempt  to  present  an  Ulustrmtcd  flora 
of  any  large  part  of  our  land.  Dr.  Britton*s  naoie 
is  warrant  for  the  accuracy  and  scientific  value  of 
the  work.  The  area  covered  is  one  which  nature 
has  well  defined  The  flora  of  Canada  and  the 
British  Possesions  is  almost  identical  with  that 
of  our  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  and  is  not 
separated  from  it  by  any  well-marked  features. 
The  western  limit  of  the  ar««  is  the  mericBan  of 
102^  W. ;  the  southern  Umit  is  the  south  boondary 
of  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  The 
whole  of  Nebraska  is  included.  The  number  <4 
species  of  flowering  planu  and  ferns  known  from 
this  area  is  something  over  4. (MX).  Each  ol  these 
is  carefully  described  and  pictured.  The  draw- 
ings are  intended  for  study  aids,  not  for  prettt 
pictures.  Parts  of  most  planU  only  are  given,  and 
those  in  reduced  sitt.  But  the  most  characteristic 
parU  have  been  selected,  and  in  tedoang  the 
greatest  care  has  been  exercised  lo  retain  pro- 
portions. The  drawings  have  all  been  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  work,  and  so  carefully  that  a  lens 
not  only  may  but  should  be  used  In  thesr  study. 

«*  Analytical  keys**  as  helps  in  idenltf>mg 
genera  and  species  arc  placed  under  the  varioos 
families  and  genera.  So  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  examine  these,  they  appear  to  be  sioqilc 
and  clear.  In  the  matters  ol  nomendatuie  and 
classification  the  authors  have  taken  advanced 
position,     in  these  matters  the  worii  before  n% 

»  The  £dmcmt9om  of  the  C^ntrml  Serrom  Sfttem. 
Bv  Kcuben  Post  Halleck.  The  MacaiilsB  Companv. 
New  York,    fl 

«  Am  lUuJtrmted  Fhra  V  the  .V^them  VmUedStitUt. 
Canado,amd  the  Bntttk  Pmstesspimf.  By  NsttuaWl 
Lord  Brinoo  sad  Addi«oa  Brown.  Vol.  1.  F«rm  to 
Car  pet  weed.    Charles  ScrifaDcrS  >«•».  New  York    $  I 
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placed.  But  President  Jordan  does  object  to 
mere  emotion.     We  quote  his  words  as  follows : 

But  mere  emotion  without  purpose  of  action  is  not 
reliffion.  Excitement  of  the  nerves  for  the  mere  pleas- 
ure of  excitement  has  no  ennobling  influence.  It  tends 
to  weaken  the  will,  to  enfeeble  the  mind,  to  produce  that 
condition  of  spiritual  lassitude  which  shows  itself  in 
chronic  conversion.  When  one  "falls  from  grace" 
readily,  he  has  not  far  to  fall  Yet  even  these  persons 
are  entitled  to  gentle  judgment.  They  would  have  fallen 
farther  had  they  been  let  alone. 

If  the  sum  of  Dr.  Jordan's  offense  is  contained 
in  this  extract,  then  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
smoke  with  a  very  little  fire.  Elsewhere  Dr. 
Jordan  said :  '*  The  lesson  for  us  is  that  one 
should  be  temperate  in  all  things ;  that  religion 
shows  itself  in  lofty  ideals  steadily  followed ;  in 
a  clean  life  and  a  pure  heart."  The  whole  address 
is  on  a  high  plane,  and  not  only  beyond  criticism, 
but  worthy  of  approval  by  all  who  value  rational 
and  consecrated  character  more  than  meie  senti- 
ment or  transient  feeling. 

Pulton  Street  Prayer-Meeting 

The  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  daily  noon 
prayer>meeting  known  as  the  Fulton  Street 
Prayer-Meeting  will  be  celebrated  on  the  23d  of 
September  next.  In  view  of  the  fact,  it  has  been 
determined  to  prepare  an  anniversary  fund.  It  is 
desired  appropriately  to  honor  the  work  of  Mr. 
Lamphier,  the  founder  of  the  meeting,  and  also 
to  help  the  services  and  extend  the  influence  of 
the  meeting.  To  this  end  it  has  been  proposed 
that  a  portrait  of  the  venerable  founder  of  the 
meetings  be  secured  and  hung  in  the  chapel. 
Several  pledges  and  payments  toward  thb  object 
have  already  been  made,  and  the  cause  has  re> 
cerved  general  and  hearty  commendation.  Those 
who  desire  to  have  a  part  in  this  work  may  send 
their  gifts  by  draft  or  money-order  to  Mr.  C.  F. 
f  Cutter,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  U3  Fulton 
Street,  New  York.  We  have  spoktn  of  the  de- 
sire of  the  meeting  to  honor  Mr.  Lamphier,  and 
he  is  worthy  of  all  praise  for  what  he  has  accom- 
plished. No  mention  of  this  meeting,  however, 
would  be  at  all  adequate  which  did  not  recognize 
the  tireless  and  self-sacrificing  services  of  Mr. 
Cutter  in  connection  with  it.  He  has  given  him- 
self to  this  cause  with  rare  zeal  and  coast ancy, 
and  to  him  very  largely  its  success  in  recent 
years  is  due. 

Dr.  Hamack  and  the  New  Theology 

TboM  conservative  journals  of  Berlin,  the 
*"  K«euz-Zeitung  **  and  the  *«  Reichsbote,**  have  re- 
cently been  engaged  in  sharp  polemics  against 
the  new  Protestantism,  as  expounded  by  that 
eminent  teacher.  Professor  Adolf  flamack,  of  the 
University  of  Beriin.  The  '*  Reichsbote  '*  is  spe- 
cially severe,  declaring  the  Hamack  programme 
one  that  andermines  Protestantism  and  leads 
laevitably  to  %theism  and  materialum.  It  says 
that  the  new  scheme  completely  emancipates   the 


Church  and  its  theology  from  the  Bible,  and  is  a 
radical  rejection  of  the  fundamentals  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  Outlo9k  has  recently  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  theological 
students  in  Germany  is  on  the  decrease,  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  the  lectures  of  Professor  Hamack 
are  lis|ened  to  by  crowded  audiences,  many  of 
the  hearers  coming  from  other  Faculties  than  the 
theological.  Perhaps  one  reason  of  the  lecturer's 
popularity  is  found  in  the  enihusia«m  with  which 
he  has  expounded  his  ideas  on  the  future  of 
Protestantism.  lie  was  recently  asked  to  con- 
dense these  ideas  into  an  address;  he  did  so, 
and  delivered  the  address  at  a  convention  of 
German  theological  liberals  The  convention 
was  held  at  Eisenach,  and  we  find  a  capital  sum- 
mary of  the  address  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
New  York  "  Literary  Digest.**  Dr.  Hamack  de- 
clares that  traditional  Protestantism  is  a  Church 
based  entirely  upon  ceruin  articles  of  faith  drawn 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures  :  hence  there  exisu  a 
fixed  relation  between  theology  and  the  C*hurch. 
The  creed  is  the  foundation  of  the  Chorch.  Now, 
scientific  research  in  the  worid  of  theology  has 
made  theology  independent  of  the  control  of  the 
traditional  authority.  Attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  prevent  this  secularization  have  ended 
in  failure.  Modem  Protestantism  consequently 
has  a  new  theology,  and  one  laigely  divorced  from 
the  supremacy  of  the  Church.  Two  things,  how- 
ever, have  been  preserved  and  brought  over  from 
the  old  Protestantism ;  first,  that  refigion  b  noth- 
ing elf e  than  an  attitude  of  the  heart,  trusting  in 
God;  and,  secondly,  that  in  Protestantism  this 
trast  in  God  is  found  most  intimately  united  with 
the  simplest  and  plainest  morals. 

Notes 

The  Rev.  Oavld  Gregg,  D.D.,  potstor  d  the  Lafayette 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  la  Brooklyn,  has  jm/i  sailed 
for  a  six  months*  absence  abroad.  He  carries  with  him 
the  memory  of  a  roost  delightful  Sunday,  the  last  bcfon 
his  sailing,  when  seventy-three  persons  united  wHh  hb 
church  on  confessk>Q  d  faith  aiikd  thirty  by  letter,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  one  hundred  and  thne.  Those  who  united 
on  confession  were  chiefly  young  people  from  the  Sun- 
day-school and  from  the  dnpeb  of  the  church. 

The  School  for  Christian  Workers  at  Spctngfield. 
Mass.,  has  voted  to  change  its  name  to  Bibb  Nonnal 
College.  The  new  name  b  thought  to  better  express 
the  character  of  the  work.  The  physical  department 
will  be  dropped,  and  the  Sunday-school  and  mlsskmsry 
departments  strengthened.  Mr.  George  E.  Daw«oa.  a 
graduate  of  Michigan  U  nirersHy,  who  has  been  a  stwftcnt 
at  Leipsic,  and  who  takes  hb  degree  of  PhJ).  it  Cbrk 
Univc^ty  in  June,  has  been  secured  as  Instructor  in 
Psychok>gy,  Pedagogy,  and  Sodobgy. 

Mrs.  Dab,  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dab,  D.D., 
of  Birmingham,  Engbad,  wbo  died  about  two  years  ago. 
met  with  a  distressing  death  March  11  from  bums  i^ 
ceived  two  days  befoie.  She  had  just  gone  for  her 
heahh  to  Bath,  where  the  accident  occurred.  She  was 
too  severely  injured  to  explain  its  cause,  but  It  b  Si  p- 
posed  that  she  was  reading  in  bed  wHb  a  caadb.  The 
verdict  at  the  inquest  was  ''accidental  death."  Mrs. 
Dab  was  an  active  partner  in  her  husband's  work  at 
Carr's  Lane,  Birmingham,  and  drserrvdW  esteemed, 
dbe  wa«  >ixty-«even  years  of  agv. 
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•nd  Eternal  Energy,  etc."  Then  It  teems  that  you  Chris- 
tians had  all  along  been  worshiping  **  the  Unknown 
God  "  until  Its  name  was  rtvtaUd  to  you  by  the  syn- 
thetic pbikMopher,  lometinies  styled  the  arch-agnostic 

S.  W. 

**  S.  W."  tnight  with  equal  Cairnesa  interpret 
St.  Paul  as  saying  to  the  Athenians :  "  The  Deity 
I  have  hitherto  worshiped  has  first  been  revealed 
to  me  by  your  altar-inscription  as  '  the  Unknown 
God.'  "  We  simply  followed  St.  Paul's  method 
with  those  philosophers.  He  began  by  establish- 
ing a  common  ground  with  them  in  the  declara- 
tion that  their  Unknown  God  was  the  God  he 
knew.  He  then  proceeded  to  define  what  they 
left  undefined.  Similarly,  we  adopted  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's statement  as  a  common  ground  for  us  with 
him  and  his  disciples.  Then  we  proceeded,  as 
*'  S.  W."  omiu  to  observe,  to  define  the  **  Infinite 
and  Eternal  Energy "  as  conscious  life  and  spirit, 
according  to  the  teaching  of  Christ. 

Is  there  not  an  abridged  Bible  for  family  reading  ? 
The  writer  would  prize  one  that  follows  the  Revised 
Version,  but  could  be  read  to  chikiren  withoat  tiring 
them  with  tautokigy  and  genealogy,  or  shocking  them 
with  what  in  other  books  wooki  be  obscenity. 

F.  M .  H. 

We  have  frequently  recommended  for  this  pur- 
pose **  Scriptures  Hebrew  and  Christian'*  (Put- 
nam*, New  York). 

Would  you  advise  the  ordinary  layman  who  has  no 
knowledge  of  Greek  or  Hebnw  to  use  the  Intemationsl 
Critical  Commentaries,  or  are  they  for  the  student 
alone?  F.  B. 

If  he  has  the  opportunity,  we  should  advise 
him  to  try  them,  with  the  expectation  that  he 
would  have  to  skip  some  things  as  baffling,  but 
would  find  more  or  less  that  would  be  helpful. 

As  I  abo  used  to  enjoy  singing  **  The  Might  with  the 
Right,"  nnder  a  teacher  who  wa^  prond  of  h\%  Scotch 
descent,  1  am  glad  to  copy  the  words  of  the  song  for 
**  W.  H.  M."  Both  words  and  music  can  be  found  in 
**  The  Repertoire."  a  collect!  jn  of  longs  for  high  «choob 
by  the  bte  (George  F.  Root,  of  this  city.  It  is  published 
by  the  John  Church  Company.  74  W.  Fourth  St..  Cin- 
dnnatL  S.W.  L. 

**  W.  H.  II.."  In  The  Oatkwk  for  March  20.  asks  for 
an  old  song  whKh  may  be  found  in  Lowell  MasonS 
"-Boston  School  Song  Book,"  published  in  1841.  No 
author's  name  is  given.  The  tune  b  ascribed  to  I>r. 
CaleooCt.  I  inck>se  a  copy  of  the  words,  which  vsem 
well  suited  to  our  own  times.  F^  S.  G. 

We  will  iorward  the  poem  on  receipt  of 
**W.  H.  H.'s^addroM. 

What  is  the  pronunciation  of  the  i  in  the  Scotch  dia- 
lect words  llcht  (Hght).  michty  (might),  slcht  (sight), 
etc?    Isit  short,  asin  iMit,  or  kMig,  as  in /iT'^^ 

H. 

It  is  short,  as  in  i/Vi,  but  we  have  heard  it  pro- 
nounced in  Scotland  like  the  e  in  tuck. 

I  wish  to  find  who  the  author  of  a  poem  is.  or  Its  title. 
The  foUowing  is  an  estract 

**  BuiH  of  tears  and  sacred  Dames. 
And  virtue  reaching  to  Its  aims ; 
Built  of  f  ortheranot  and  pursuing. 
Not  of  spent  deeds,  but  of  doi^." 

C.  E.R- 


Can  you  get  for  me  through  Notes  and  Queries  the 
poem  which  begins  something  like  this : 
**  God  has  hb  best  gifts  for  those  who  are  willing. 

He  has  his  second  best  for  those  who  will  not  take  hb 
best."  S.  H. 

Who  b  the  author  of  the  following  Hoes,  and  where 
can  they  be  found  ? 

^  1  have  read  somewhere  in  an  ancient  book 
Of  an  old  cathedral  over  the  sea ; 
A  wonder  of  art.  whose  every  nook 
Is  full  of  a  charming  mystery. 

**  That  up.  high  up,  on  the  topmost  point 
(>f  tower,  and  roof,  and  belfry  gray. 
Which  the  gracious  summer  winds  aaolat. 
And  the  birds  frequent  on  their  airy  way. 

**  There  are  wonders  of  sculpture  rare  and  fine- 
Flower,  and  fruit,  and  traiUag  vine ; 
And  beautiful  angeb,  with  folded  wings, 
Cut  from  the  stone  like  living  things." 

P.  M.  E.  T. 

*"  E.  C.  R.."  asking  for  "*  Shut-In  "  (March  20  number 
of  The  Outlook),  can  find  the  lines  in  **The  Devil's 
Dream  on  Mount  Aksbeck."  by  Thomas  Aird  (p.  >>). 
(WUUam  BkKkwood  &  Sons«  1^56.) 
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In  the  quarter-century  dnce  the  death  of  George 
Peabody  his  magnificent  gift  of  |i.500,000  for 
workingmen*s  houses  in  London  has  increased  to 
|6,000,(X)0.  It  U  interesting  to  note  that  in  these 
houses  the  death-rate  of  infants  b  four  per  cent, 
below  the  avenge  death-rate  in  l^ondon.  Last 
year  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  provided 
over  elevtn  thousand  rooms,  betides  bath-rooms, 
lavatories,  and  laundries ;  neariy  twenty  thousaiK! 
peisons  occupied  them. 

The  African  Methodiata  of  the  State  of  IIHnoia 
are  about  to  build  a  chnich  at  Springfield,  the 
capital  of  the  State,  in  honor  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. It  will  be  named  the  lincoln  Memorial 
Church,  and  will  co«t  |8<),CKM).  In  it  there  ar«  to 
be  three  memorial  snndows.  The  largest  of 
these  will  be  dedicated  to  Ijncoln,  and  the  two 
smaller  to  John  Brown  and  Frederick  Douglass. 
A  still  more  interesting  feature  will  be  a  memorial 
room  in  which  are  to  be  kept  all  sorts  of  slavery 
relics,  including  portraits  of  the  moat  eminent 
abolition  leaders,  an  auction-block,  the  I^vejoy 
printing-presa,  and  the  rope  which  sras  used  in 
the  banging  of  John  Brown. 

The  lavish  gifts  of  the  late  Bmioo  Hirtch  have 
been  imitated  by  hb  widow.  She  has  founded  a 
laboratory  for  the  Pasteur  Institute  at  Paria  by 
the  gift  of  i,()0(),000  francs  (f400.0U0).  She  has 
recently  givao  an  equal  aum  (or  the  pension  food 
of  the  Oriental  Railways.  It  may  be  rem«aiber«l 
that  in  the  butldiBg  of  these  railways  Baron  Hitach 
laid  the  foundation  ol  his  great  fortune.  Baroo- 
eas  Hirsch  has  also  giwn  a  millioa  fnnca  lo 
found  a  hoapilal  in  L-mdoo,  and  several  beneficent 
institutKms  in  Paris  have  abo  racaivad  aotabk 
donations  from  her.  The  number  of  Inatitutiooa 
in  France,  Englaad,  aad  Auatrta  which  wHhfai 
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tie    founder    aj:id  first  editor  of  the  '*  American 

oumai  of  Ma.tbenisitics.*'    In  December,  1883,  be 

va»    elected    Professor  of  Geometry  at  Oxfoid. 

le  waLs  a  prolific  contributor  to  English,  French, 

vv\d    Itaiian    journals  of  a  scientific  nature.    The 

VeiBT    Vork    **  Times"  recalls  an  incident  in  his 

rareer    at    Johns  Hopkins  in  which   one  of  bis 

>«T«ona\   characteristics  was  made  the  occasion 

of  a  brilliant  and  graceful  tribute  to  the  scholar. 

A.1    a    dinner    where  he  was   to  speak   for  the 


University  he  confessed  that,  instead  of  prepar- 
ing his  response,  he  had  yielded  to  temptation 
and  passed  the  previous  evening  at  the  opera,  of 
which  he  was  passionately  fond,  and  with  that 
excise  he  gave  up  and  sat  down.  Whereupon 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  ik>naparte,  of  Baltimore, 
promptly  covered  the  professor's  confuMon  by 
the  remark:  ''This,  gentlemen,  b  but  another 
instance  of  the  fidelity  of  our  distinguished  guest 
to  the  motto  of  his  life,  *  Opera,  non  verba.* " 


For  the  Little  People 


:^  Ho¥v  Margery  Saw  the  Circus 

By  Mary  Allaire 
Margery  was  perfectly  happy,  for  her  father  had 
-  -    said  \\e  would  take  her  to  the  circus  when  it  came 
to  town.    For  days  Margery  had  in»isred  on  taking 
Vex  walks,  when  she  left  the  carriage,  up  and  down 
the  main  street  of  the  village,  that  she  might  see 
the    pictures    of 
-     the  coming  glory : 
.     fairies,     in      gay 
dfeaaes  that  float- 
.    ..     ed  like  wings  be- 
,'      hind  tbem,  sUnd- 
Hngon  the  backs  of 
'        P'Unging    horses 
as  easily  as  Mar- 
"'  '     ytry     stood     on 
^     ihe        iidcwalk ; 

•  "     other  fairies  and 
«        knights     driving 

.^  -      in    wagons     like 

r  -*      tubs     on      veiy 

thick  wheels,  with 

•  •  ih^  dust  rising 
?^c.  bihind  them  like 
^^  '  flsmes;  elephants 
^  iT!  that  ran^  bells 
^a"  and  sat  on  t-nor- 
^-_r-       mous  stools  as  if 

.     .  •      in  school ;    dogs 
^  ^'      that  wore  clothes 

with    case     and 
.  -       managed   cantr* ; 

men  and  women 

who  flrw  through 

tHc  air  like  birds,  while  lion«,  tiger«,  panthers, 
^  ^        htars.  and  monkeys  *e*med    to  till  the  direct*, 
^'^'        IhouKh  thej  were  pjper  and  were  pasted  fast  to  the 
"^  '^       fence.   Margery  talked  and  tho  ght  of  nothing  but 
^"  the  circus.     Every  doll  had  been  told  of  tha^c 

'  '  wonderful   things  in   the  village  over  and  over 

«*^^       again. 

"'    '  •'  Remember.  Margery,  you  are  not  to  ^o  ou*- 

^  \  %ide  the  gate  wiihou*  Mary.**  said  Margery 'j» 
'■^  '  "  gentle  mamma,  who  «ra%  like  a  grown  up  'tttic 
fi*-  '  girl  in  spite  of  her  long  drcNscs  and  her  iKinnel*'. 


**  If  you  do,  Margery,  you  cannot  go  to  the  cir 
cus,**  said  Margery's  papa,  who  played  ball  and 
tennis  and  golf,  and  jumped  fences,  and  iod«  a 
bicycle,  and   looked   like   a   big   l>oy.     Margery 
nodded  her  head  that  she  understood,  and  her 
papa  and  mamma  drove  away  to  the  station. 
Margery  was   accustomed   to  her  papa  being 
away  every  day : 
she     understood 
that    there     was 
somewhere         a 
**  business  '*   that 
he  had  to  watch  ; 
if  was  very  myste- 
ri'>us.    MargerT*s 
mamma       rarely 
left     her    alone, 
and      »he      and 
Margery     played 
together  like  lit- 
tle   girU.      How 
long    and     lone- 
some    the     day 
would  be  \     Mar 
gerv  thougtit  yes- 
terday    that      it 
would     be     per- 
fectly   delightful 
to  have  a  whole 
dav  without  les- 
sonft,  but  it  was 
very   lonely,   not 
at   all   what    she 
thought  it  would 
be.   She  went  up 
to  the  play  room  and  sat  i*own.    l^ere  was  not  a 
«ound.     At  last  Margery  »aid  : 

**  I'll  play  uke  .\Iice  to  the  circus.'*  But  it 
sounded  as  if  she  had  »poken  only  because  she 
was  tired  of  the  »ilence.  Slowly  she  dressed 
Alice,  putting  on  all  clean  clothes,  and  her  best 
street  dre^*. 

**  The  'ircus  is  l>eautiful.  and  >oa  will  se^  a 
grta'  many  thing?-  -  ricphaou  and  monkeys  from 
Afrua.  and  tigers  from  -from— away  off.  and 
people  flying  right  u\cr  your  head,  and  dogs  that 
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The  Home  Club 


The  Perfect  AtUinment 

In  the  February  Magazine  Number  of  The 
Outlook  a  letter  appeared  written  by  Delphine 
Hanna,  Director  of  the  Woman*8  Gymnasium  at 
Oberlin  College.  The  subject  of  the  letter  was  in 
part  a  ciiiicism  on  an  article  which  appeared  in  this 
department  urging  women  to  forget,  in  walking  and 
8tandinK»  their  shoulder^,  to  put  their  hips  back, 
and  to  hold  their  hea'^s 
up.  Or,  to  quote  di- 
rectly from  the  article, 
"  Forget  your  shoul- 
ders, put  your  hips 
back,  and  your  head 
up,  and  instantly  the 
spine  assumes  its  prop- 
er curves.  ...  In  this 
lies  the  secret  of  poise 
in  stancing  and  grace 
in  walking.'*  Miss 
Hanna  said  in  her  let- 
ter that  this  statement 
contained  a  truth  and 
an  error.  The  ••  Winged 
Victory  '*  which  we 
publish  with  this  item 
represents  Miss  Man- 
na's ideal  for  position 
in  movemen^  It  is 
certainly  true  that  the 
ideal  of  the  beautiful 
kept  constantly  before 
the  child's  mind  edu- 
cates its  eye,  and  a 
child  who  is  taught 
that  this  profile  ot  the 
matchless  figure  repre- 
sents the  ideal  to  be 
attained  in  motion 
will  overcome  the  too 
common  tendencies  of       niK  winckd  MrioRv 

Stoopiiig.  of  dropping  origin*!  in  he  Ix>urr^.  Pari* 
the   shoulders,  and    of       ttjuids  in  th«  beautiful  court  of 

throwing  the  abdomen  into  prominence.  Move- 
m*  nt  is  very  largely  a  mental  conception  of  the 
ideal. 

A  Mother's  Sufge&tion 
Recently  tbe  problem  of  a  little  girl  of  »ix  who 
will  play  contentedly  with  one  child,  but  viill  re- 
fuse lo  play  with  two,  was  presented  for  f^olution 
to  the  mothers  of  the  Home  Club.  The  follow- 
ing answers  have  been  received  - 

Dtar  Outl.^\k  (»n  rvadin|{  a  paragraph  in  xmr  t^^ue 
o(  February  3>  %»ith  the  heading  "A  (Juration  lor 
Mothers,"  a  v>hition  of  the  problem  there  prevnted 
occurred  instantly  to  my  mind.  In  th«  caie  of  the 
••  little  Rirl  of  *ix  yeu*.'  I  «houkl  propose  or  invent 
a  game  which  could  not  be  lUyed  «ucce^\fuliy  with  lesn 
than  three  children.    The  little  girl  wouki  Sfcc  that  num- 


ber three  did  not  supplant  her.  but  was  necessary  as  a 
helper.  A  few  Interesting  garner  of  this  sort  would  soon 
make  this  little  girl  forget  that  she  ever  had  any  soch 
feelings  as  are  dMcribed  in  the  paragraph  mentioned. 
Do  not  talk  with  the  child  on  the  subject,  or  let  her  im- 
agine that  you  are  taking  special  notice  of  her  **  grief.'* 
or  jealousy  I  should  ciJI  it.  Enter  upon  the  scene  of  dif- 
ficulty with  the  request  that  these  three  or  more  children 
shall  try  a  new  game  you  have  invented  for  them. 
*'  .Spring  the  thing  '*  suddenly  upon  them,  and  you  may 
be  surprised  to  see  how  quickly  thev  will  all  respond  to 
your  request.  I  write  as 
ore  who  has  had  experi- 
ence in  training  chlklren. 
and  who  has  been  rather 
successful  in  Interesting 
them  in  their  hours  of 
play. 

H. 

The  writer  of  the 
above  staved  that  it 
was  not  for  publica- 
tion. She  will  pardon 
its  appearance,  which 
is  justified  by  its  prac- 
ticability and  suggest- 
.veness.  Another  writ- 
er suggests  that  the 
little  girl  is  jealotu ; 
jealousy  undermines 
character;  the  battle 
should  be  begun  at 
once,  and  the  chi?d 
taught  by  analogy, 
drawn  from  nature,  that 
all  good  comes  from 
the  CO  -  opetation  of 
many.  No  one  has 
pointed  out  a  way  for 
a  neighbor  to  reach 
the  child  and  help  her. 
with  9ut  appearing  to  in- 
teif ere  with  the  mothe  r. 
who  is  not  at  all  con- 
(NiKK  OF  sAMnriiRAO)  scious  of  the  child's 
A  6ne  cast  of  thi*  rlaviic  uatuc  burden  or  fault,  which- 
f>reiicl  Inttitutctn  Philadelphia  ever  one  terms  it. 
Another  correspondent  writes : 

Dtar  Ottti^  **  A  Question  for  Mt.thtrs  "(Febt  in 
contains  a  problem  which  might  be  solved  thus  .  Ethel  s 
mother  invitee  Charlie  and  Mary,  the  chikl  who  is  ki- 
boring  under  such  a  misappreKer^ion  of  vKial  rebtloos. 
Arrange  to  have  Chulie  arrive  fir<4.  >elect  a  favorite 
play  if  dolK.  have  oin^  for  EtheL  one  lor  Charlie,  acd 
o*:e  put  to  slcvp  for  Mary.  Mary  comrs:  **  We  an  so 
gU'i  you  have  com«.  We  were  pLa>lng  your  baby  was 
asleep,  now  %he  is  awake,  etc.  >ome  %rrve  a  little  play 
tea-party  where  everything  is  arranged  in  tkftet,  so 
she  can  see  it  would  n>t  t»  con pletcun less  Charlie  J/aTtf«^ 
(even)  alter  %hecame.  Ke^ieat.  if  necessary,  with  varia- 
tions on  pUy.  When  the  spirit  of  **the  more  the 
merrier  "  has  become  imprmed  upon  her.  pUn  to  have 
Marv  the  second  guest,  as  In  the  original  situation. 
>uKgeM  a  game  like  "  Fuss^  wants  a  corner,"  which 
requirr^  at  least  three  players.  Oh'  but  we  cant  play 
that  until  Char  he  comes,  because  two  cannot   change 
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Sleep  on  it  Thirty  Nights 


ComprpssinfT 
the  felt.    Hind- 
ing  ai  i  clos- 
ing thf  tick 
by  band. 


and  if  you  are  not  compleUly  sat- 
isfied—if it  is  not  the  equal  of  a 
$50.00  hair  mattress  in  cleanliness, 
durability,  and  comfort,  return  it 
and  your  money  will  be  immedi- 
ately refunded.  We  pay  express 
charges  anywhere  and  offer 


The  Ostermoor  Patent 
Elastic  Felt  Mattress, 


n5. 


The  AVw  JWi  Oi'srrver  (Feb.  4th.  18*^7) 
says  :  **  Ostermoor  &  Co.  have  mdvcrtiscd  with 
UA  for  some  time.  We  have  knowo  Ihem  for 
years,  and  whatever  jniaraniee  thej  make 
they  will  undoubtedly  fulnU.** 


If e  have  advcftiaed  in  magarinw  and  rdisfioui 
papeft  for  many  mfn^fki,  idling  hundreds  of  mat- 
trcMcs.  and  not  ooe  rKtitfoed  as  yet.  If  you  are 
skeptical  about  its  merits  or  don't  need  <»  JJgT* 
send  for  our  handsome  illustrated  pamphlet,  ''The 
Test  of  Time.''  mailed  free  for  the  asking.  It 
gives  fan  pafticulais. 

Ofi^f  ofthe  lMktH(mu  Board,  Wai\*ni:tom,  O,  C\  .^far^h  ri,  rS^. 
In  rrtiy  to  fomr  in^iry.  l  hai^  to  staU  that  four  Patent  Elastic  Felt  Mattrru  wkuk  i  pur.  ka.ed  m^y 
ihan  sfxteen  r^rs  ah>  »s  stM  in  Hse.  ami  as  p<rf<ct  .n  ela.tu.tr,  fretdjm  /-'-^;^-^"V-  ^""1  TJ^L%l^t'cf 
jactory  as  the  day  I  purchased  ti.     I  mouid  use  no  other  than  Patent  hU^tic  helt  tf  they  eoit  dout^e  that  cf 
any  other  mattress  made.  Yours  truJy, 


Treasury  Department, 


a  ICO.  F.  F.  WiLDE,  Commander  C  S  Xaty. 


Af.D. 


jt4  Ctimton  Street,  Brookiyn,  X.  K.  Fehrmary  7,  iS(H 

Afestrs.  OsUrmoor  6-  Co.,  Eiizaheth  Street,  X.  K  ^  ^-v  a  •*.. 

Dear  Sirs:  / hat^  used  your  Patent  hJastu  hett  Mattressef  tn  my  house  for  «vr  twnty  rears,  and  A*rtv 
seem  them  for  that  len^h  of  tme  tn  use  m  St  Mary's  Hospital,  and  i  do  not  hesitate  to  itaU  that  they  are 
equal,  and  in  many  respects  superior,  to  those  made  fr.vn  the  best  ^uaiity  0/ curied  hone-katr. 

For  cteaniiness  and  durahUtty,  I  doubt  //  the  Patent  FJastn  Felt  has  amy  e^ual. 

I  ery  rtspectiuUr,  JOI/X  B  \  A*A  E,  M. 

n^j,..-*!.  17f  A«4.2^  17aU  consUta  of  airy,  inferiadnj:.  6brous  sheeU, 
Jra.teilt  CJdSuC  Fell  of  snowy  whiteness  and  Rrrat  elasticity; 
dosed  In  the  tick  by  hand,  and  never  mats,  loses  shape,  or  gtU  lumpy.  la 
perfectly  dry.  non-absorbent,  and  is  icuaranteed  absolutely  vermin  proof. 
Tick  may  be  removed  (or  washing  without  trouble.  Softer  and  purer  than 
hair  AM  be  ;  no  repicking  or  restuffing  necessary. 

How  to  Ordor :— Sute  exact  sixe  mattress  desirvd  (sixe  6  ft.  2  in.  a  4  ft. 
6  in.  will  be  sent  unless  otherwise  specified),  and  give  address  plainly.  Re- 
mit by  check,  money  order,  express  order,  or  New  York  diaft.  and  nw"w« 
wUl  be  shipped  same  day.  Patent  Elastic  Kelt  .Mattresses  can  only  be 
obtained  d.rect  from  us.  Wretched  imitations  are  offered  by  unscrupulous 
dealers — please  write  us  if  you  know  of  such  cases.  

NOT  FOR  SALE  AT  STORES 

Dont  for^  to  ^nd   for  oux  handsome  pamrhW-t    -  Th.  J-t  oj  Ti«."  msikd  fr«  for  the  *.ki«c.     It  ai.« 
*  juU  pATticuUr*  Atiil  price*. 

Also  write  lor  book.  -CliBfcli  Cashieaa."    We  rrler  to  25.000  Ckurckea  we  toave  taiiiMiril. 

Kfferrn.es     BraJflreet  or  Dum  s  Ccmmur,iAi  Aftncus. 

•  OSTERMOOR  &  CO^  ii8  EUxabelli  Bt,  New  York 


ShowiBc  Patent  Elastic  Feh 
\j»^rs\  to  MaUtess;  tick 
ready  to  be  cioted. 
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^FT£R  the  briefest  possible 
discussion  of  not  more  than 
one-quarter  of  its  provis- 
ions, the  Dingley  TariflF 
fiill  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  vote 
of  205  to  1 22.  As  the  sugar  schedule  was 
not  reached  in  the  discussion,  the  Demo- 
crats were  unable  to  offer  their  amend- 
ment to  remove  the  differential  duty  of  one- 
eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  refined  sugar, 
by  which  the  Sugar  Trust  is  protected 
against  foreign  competition.  The  friends 
of  equal  protection  for  country  and  dtT 
were  also  unable  to  offer  their  amend- 
ment placing  a  tariff  on  raw  hides.  The 
only  important  amendment  proposed  by 
the  minority  and  not  ruled  out  of  order 
was  Mr.  Dockery*s  final  motion  to  re- 
commit the  bill  with  instructions  that  the 
committee  report  it  back  with  a  provision 
to  admit  free  of  duty  all  articles  con- 
trolled by  a  trust  in  the  United  Sutes. 
On  this  motion  the  Democrats,  Silver 
Republicans,  and  Populists  all  voted 
"  aye,"  but  the  regular  Republican  ranks 
remained  unbroken.  The  vote  stood  148 
to  197.  Upon  the  bill  itself,  4  Silver 
Independents  and  118  Democrats  voted 
'*no,"  21  Independents  ansmered  ''pres 
ent "  but  did  not  vote,  while  2  Independ- 
ents, 5  Democrats,  and  198  Republicans 
voted  "aye."  The  five  Democrau  who 
broke  away  from  party  lines  in  order 
to  vole  for  a  high-tariff  measure  were 
Messrs.  Broussard,  Meyer,  and  Davey, 
from  Louisiana,  and  Messrs.  Kleburg  and 
Slaydon,  of  Texas.  Heretofore,  when 
tariff  bills  have  been  under  considera- 
tion, the  bolting  Democrats  have  come 
almost  exclusively  from  the  manufactur- 
ing Northeast — the  Louisiana  sugar-plant- 
ers furnishing  the  only  Southern  reinforce- 
ments. The  fact  that  last  week  the 
manufacturing  Northeast  fum'ished  none 


of  the  bolters,  while  two  Texans  joined 
the  Louisiana  protectionists,  re-emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  Dingley  fiill,  far  more 
than  the  Wilson  Bill,  attempts  to  tax  the 
Nation  in  the  interests  of  fanners  as  well 
as  manufacturers. 


Just  before  the  bill  was  passed  a  new 
section  was  added  which  demands  sepa- 
rate treatment  In  view  of  the  great 
increase  of  imports — which  la^  month 
gave  the  Treasury  a  surplus  revenue  ot 
$9,000,000  in  place  of  the  usual  deficit 
— the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  re- 
ported a  dai^se  making  the  higher  duties 
of  the  new  act  apply  to  all  goods  pur- 
chased after  the  day  on  which  the  bill 
passed  the  House,  March  31.  Kxception 
is  made  of  goods  that  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  **  final  consumer  "  when  the 
act  becomes  law,  and  also  of  goods  in  the 
hands  of  persons  *' shown  to  have  ob- 
tained such  ai tides  without  notice  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act"  The  clause  con- 
cludes with  a  remarkable  paragraph  mak- 
ing it  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  prescribe  and  enforce  suit- 
able regulations  to  carry  out  its  provis- 
ions until  the  bill  becomes  law.  Of 
course  no  bill  can  impose  any  duty  until 
it  becomes  law,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  unable  to  find  any  previous 
law  cleurly  authorizing  him  to  enforce  the 
regulations  recommended.  At  first  blush 
this  clause  was  thought  unconstitxitional 
by  most  lawyers,  because  the  Constitu- 
tion forbids  ^a  post  /a*to  laws.  On  this 
point,  however,  the  Republicans  were 
able  to  show  that  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition Md  in  view  criminal  legislation. 
Whether  this  clause  is  constitutional  or 
not  no  one  will  know  until  the  Supreme 
Court  passes  upon  it,  but  even  if  it  is  con- 
stitutional grave  doubt  renupns  whethej 
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it  is  practicany  defeated  for  the  time  being 
— chiefly  by  two  forces :  First,  the  gen- 
eral skepticism  of  so  called  conservative 
men,  whose  one  fundamental  error  is  in 
supposing  that  nothing  can  be  in  the  future 
which  has  not  been  in  the  past,  and  who 
always  oppose  as  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  progress  the  lack  of  precedent;  sec- 
ondly, the  not  unnatural  hostility  of  the 
Senate  to  the  change  which  the  Arbitra- 
tion Treaty  would  make  by  transferring 
important  functions  from  the  executive  to 
the  judicial  branch  of  the  Government  At 
present  all  controversies  between  individ- 
uals and  all  controversies  between  States 
are  submitted  for  settlement  to  the  judicial 
department,  but  all  controversies  between 
the  Nation  and  other  nations  are  submitted 
to  the  executive  department.  The  Arbi- 
tration Treaty  rightly  assumes  that  all 
controversies,  whether  individual,  State, 
or  international,  are  proper  subjects  for 
judicial  determination,  and  proposes  to 
transfer  to  the  judicial  department  the 
settlement  of  international  controversies 
for  the  future.  It  is  because  the  Senate 
resents  this  curtailment  of  its  powers 
that  it  resists  the  Arbitration  Treaty. 
Nor  can  we  expect  to  see  such  a  treaty 
carried  through  the  Senate,  as  it  at  pres- 
ent exists,  except  by  very  strong  public 
pressure;  possibly  not  carried  through 
until  Senators  are  elected  by  popular 
vote,  and  so  become  amenable  to  public 
opinion. 

Senator  Foraker  has  introduced  into 
the  United  States  Senate  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  railroads  to  enter  into  combina- 
tion for  the  settlement  of  rates — in  other 
words,  authorizing  them  to  form  a  pool ; 
a  bill  which  is  said  to  be  substantially 
identical  with  the  so-called  Patterson  Bill 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  last  session  but  not  acted  upon  by 
the  Senate.  This  bill,  as  summarized  in 
the  press,  provides  that  railways  entering 
into  such  contracts  must  file  them  with  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  that  Commission 
before  they  can  be  effective.  It  also 
gives  the  Commission  a  certain  guardian- 
ship over  the  railroads  joining  in  such 
contracts,  with  authority  to  receive  com- 
plaints and  to  correct  abuses  if  at  any 
time  the  rates  fixed  are  found  to  be  oper- 


ating to  the  disadvantage  of  shippers  or 
others.  The  orders  of  the  Inter- State 
Commission  in  such  cases  are  to  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  United  States  Courts, 
but  are  to  remain  in  full  force  and  effect 
until  overruled  or  set  aside  by  the  courts. 
The  objections  to  these  provisions  as  em- 
bodied in  the  so-called  Patterson  Bill  were 
submitted  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Morrison, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission.  The  ground  of  his  objections 
was  that  under  the  present  law  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  no  pnx> 
ess  of  enforcing  its  orders  except  through 
appeal  to  the  Federal  Courts;  that  the 
Federal  Courts  have  hitherto  held  that  the 
Commission  has  under  the  present  law 
no  authority  to  prescribe  what  rates  are 
reasonable  and  just ;  and  that  application 
for  the  enforcement  of  orders  issued  by 
the  Commission  has  been  denied  withoot 
consideration  of  the  merits,  and  upon  the 
sole  ground  that  the  Commission  has  no 
authority  to  make  such  orders.  This 
question  has  not  yet  been  settled,  how- 
ever, by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Morrison,  speaking  for  the 
Commission,  contends  that  if  the  law  by 
amendment  confers  the  authority  to  fix 
rates  only  in  cases  of  pooling,  this  amend- 
ment will  itself  operate  to  sustain  the 
claim  of  certain  railroads  that  it  has  no 
authority  to  fix  rates  in  any  other  case. 
This  is  the  only  objection  which  he  makes 
in  his  letter,  though  he  suggests  that  the 
Commission  are  not  agreed  upon  the  gen- 
eral propriety  or  wisdom  of  legalizing 
pooling  contracts  at  all. 


In  our  judgment,  Mr.  Morrison's  objec- 
tions to  the  Patterson  Bill,  which  we  as- 
sume are  equally  applicable  to  the  Foraker 
BiU,  may  be  adequate  reason  for  an  amend- 
ment conferring  upon  the  Inter-State 
Commission  in  explicit  terms  the  power  to 
receive  and  hear  complaints  from  ship- 
pers in  all  cases  of  supposed  injustice, 
and  power  to  order  a  correction  of  unjust 
or  inequitable  rates,  subject  to  appeal  to 
the  courts,  provided,  however,  that  the 
order  of  the  Inter-State  (Commission  re- 
mains in  force  pending  the  appeaL  In 
our  judgment,  the  Inter-State  Commis- 
sion should  have  such  power.  The  rail- 
roads are  now  apparently  inclined  to 
agree  that  it  should  have  such  pow^  in 
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interests  are  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  Trustee  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  the  State ;  and  his 
literary  gift  appeared  in  his  admirable 
biographical  study  "  The  Marquis  de  la 
Fayette  in  the  French  Revolution." 


The  army  of  office-seekers  which  in- 
vaded Washington  simultaneously  with 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  McKinley  has  gone 
home,  defeated,  sullen,  and  prepared  to 
"  knife  "  somebody.  That  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  system  of  office-seeking — a 
result  which  politicians  are  constantly  rec- 
ognizing, but  upon  which  they  have  not 
had  the  courage  to  base  definite  action. 
That  is  to  say,  every  practical  politician 
of  intelligence  is  free  to  confess  that  the 
distribution  of  offices  is  the  greatest  dan- 
ger which  besets  any  party  coming  into 
power,  and  yet  very  few  of  those  who  are 
free  to  make  this  confession  have  had  the 
courage  to  oppose  the  system.  It  is  said, 
and  we  hope  upon  good  foundation,  that 
Mr.  McKinley  has  very  frankly  intimated 
to  Congress  that  he  does  not  propose  to 
fill  many  offices  until  some  needed  legis- 
lation has  been  secured. 


A  bill  is  being  strongly  urged  before 
the  Wisconsin  Legislature  which  deserves 
the  attention  of  Good  Government  Clubs 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  It  is  known 
as  the  Lewis  Primary  Election  Bill,  and 
is  carefully  framed  to  carry  out  the  desire 
almost  universally  felt  to  take  the  selec- 
tion of  candidates  out  of  the  control  of  the 
politicians,  and  give  it  to  the  whole  body 
of  voters.  The  bill  provides  that  pri- 
mary elections  shall  take  the  place  both 
of  caucuses  and  nominating  conventions. 
These  primary  elections  must  be  held 
early  in  September  preceding  the  general 
elections,  and  be  held  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  booths.  Any  citizen 
may  vote  any  ballot  he  chooses,  but  may 
not  vote  more  than  one.  Official  ballots 
are  to  be  furnished  upon  which  the  names 
of  all  candidates  must  be  printed  whose 
nomination  papers  are  signed  by  one  per 
cent  of  those  who  voted  with  their  parties  at 
the  previous  election — provided  the  num- 
ber is  not  less  than  100  for  county  offices 
or  less  than  500  for  State  offices.    The 


candidates  in  each  party  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes  become  the  can- 
didates of  the  party.  The  South  Carolina 
plan  of  a  second  ballot,  in  case  no  candi- 
date receives  a  majority  of  all  the  votes 
cast,  is  not,  as  we  undersund  it,  consid- 
ered essential.  The  Chicago  "Times- 
Herald,"  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  a 
description  of  the  bill,  says  that  it  can- 
not pass  at  this  session  unless  at  the  end 
of  a  very  hard  fight  with  the  political 
machines.  This  was  inevitably  the  situ- 
ation, for  no  body  of  men  will  readily  con- 
sent to  the  lo8S  of  power  which  the  passage 
of  this  bill  would  involve  for  the  politicians. 
If  the  bill  could  be  passed,  it  would  be  the 
heaviest  blow  to  the  boss  system  yet  pro- 
posed. We  trust  that  defeat  this  year  will 
be  a  signal  for  organization  in  its  behalf 
in  every  part  of  the  State. 


Colorado  has  been  added  to  the  short 
list  of  States  which  have  abolished  capital 
punishment  Michigan, Wisconsin,  Maine, 
and  Rhode  Island  are,  we  believe,  its  only 
predecessors,  though  Kansas  has  prac* 
tically  put  an  end  to  the  taking  of  life  by 
the  State  by  making  the  signature  of  the 
Governor  essential  to  an  execution.  The 
Colorado  House  has  rejected  a  bill  legal- 
izing child  life  insurance.  The  Colorado 
Senate  has  rejected  a  bill  reducing  rail- 
road fares  to  three  cents  a  mile.  The 
Nebraska  Senate  and  the  Connecticut 
House  have  rejected  woman's  suflfrage 
bilb.  Several  Western  and  Southern  States 
have  passed  laws  reducing  the  salaries  of 
public  officials.  Thus,  the  Oklahoma  Leg- 
islature, before  its  adjournment  effected 
reductions  ranging  from  '2S  to  40  per 
cent.  The  same  Legislature,  however,  was 
liberal  enough  to  establish  a  Territorial 
university  for  colored  students.  The 
New  Hampshire  Legislature,  which  also 
has  adjourned,  rejected  all  propositions 
to  repeal  or  weaken  the  prohibition 
law.  It  passed  as  act  reducing  car-fares 
at  certain  hours,  but  the  Governor  vetoed 
this  provision.  The  Idaho  Legislature, 
before  its  adjournment,  passed  a  convict 
parole  law,  a  law  against  gambling,  and  a 
law  making  seven  per  cent  the  \tgzi  rate 
of  interest  The  Wisconsin  Legislature 
has  passed  an  act  making  the  selling  of 
pools  on  races  or  other  sporting  events  a 
penal  offense.     In  Illinois  a  powerful  ratKi 
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rated  districts,  and  the  Ohio,  Cumberland, 
and  Tennessee  Rivers  have  also  flooded 
great  areas.  The  most  serious  damage  has 
been  in  the  Yazoo  Delta — a  triangle  of 
land  formed  by  the  river  and  two  lines  of 
hills  south  of  Memphis,  which  includes 
millions  of  fertile  acres,  cultivated  by  a 
population  of  neariy  200,000  people.  This 
region  has  been  completely  flooded  by  the 
breaking  out  of  several  crevasses ;  the  com- 
mercial center  of  the  district,  Greenville, 
has  been  seriously  damaged,  and  is  now 
on  a  newly  formed  island.  The  loss  in 
this  region  of  crops,  houses,  and  cattle 
must  reach  an  enormous  aggregate.  Loss 
of  life  there  has  been,  but  very  slight  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  disaster. 
The  need  of  relief  for  thousands  of  home- 
less and  almost  starving  people  cannot  be 
exaggerated  Elsewhere  in  Mississippi, 
and  in  Arkansas,Tennessee,  and  Louisiana, 
similar  devastation  has  prevailed,  and  the 
end  of  the  inundation,  it  is  feared,  has  not 
yet  been  reached.  The  remarkable  rise 
in  the  river — at  St.  Paul  on  Friday  the 
river  was  more  than  seventeen  feet  above 
the  high-water  mark — has  been  partly  due 
to  unusually  heavy  rainfalls,  partly  to  the 
rapidity  wiUi  which  the  frozen  northern 
streams  have  this  spring  broken  into 
freshets.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  reckless  felling  of  forests  on  hill- 
sides throughout  the  Northwest  is  largely 
the  cause  of  the  more  and  more  frequent 
river  floods. 


The  rapid  growth  of  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  a  progressive  inheritance  tax  was 
exhibited  in  most  striking  fashion  by  the 
vote  of  the  New  York  Assembly  last  week 
upon  the  bill  drafted  in  accordance  with 
Comptroller  Roberts's  recommendations. 
This  bill  provides  that  the  tax  upon  per- 
sonal estates  in  excess  of  $10,000  shall 
remain  1  per  cent  upon  the  first  million 
dollars,  but  on  estates  larger  than  that 
sum  shftU  be  gradually  increased  untO  the 
rate  is  10  per  cent  on  personal  estates 
exceeding  $4,000,000.  These  are  the 
rates  proposed  when  the  estate  passes  to 
the  immediate  &mily  of  the  decedent 
Where  there  are  no  heirs  in  the  direct 
line,  the  propos*.  d  rate  of  taxation  is  in 
the  neighbothood  of  5  per  cent  more. 
These  rates  are  a  trifle  higher  upon  large 
estates  than  ili  .e  now  imposed  in  Eng- 


land, where  8  per  cent  is  the  maximum, 
though  real  estate  as  well  as  personalty 
is  taxed.  Yet  thi«  radical  measure  passed 
the  Assembly  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Equally 
significant  are  the  newspaper  criticisms 
upon  it  The  New  York  "  Sun,"  instead 
of  deriding  as  *'  Socialism  "  this  effort 
to  check  the  separation  of  classes,  en- 
deavors to  defeat  the  bill  by  declaring 
that  the  proposed  taxes  may  be  evaded 
Like  all  hurtful  falsehoods,  this  one  con- 
tains a  certain  element  of  truth.  In 
Australia,  where  rapidly  progressive  in- 
heritance taxes  were  first  established, 
the  **  Sun's "  argument  was  the  last  to 
be  abandoned  by  a  retreating  conserva- 
tism. In  actusd  experience,  says  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  in  his  "Problems  of 
Greater  Britain,"  it  was  found  that  rela- 
tively few  rich  men  divided  their  prop- 
erty before  death,  and  even  where  they 
did,  the  purpose  of  the  law  was  partly 
fulfilled  by  securing  the  earlier  breUcing 
up  of  large  estates.  In  all  well-drafted 
inheritance  tax  laws  gifts  made  in 
immediate  anticipation  of  death  are  also 
taxed.  In  England  to-day  it  is  not  even 
suggested  that  the  progressive  inheritance 
tax  law  is  seriously  evaded,  and  the 
statute  is  almost  as  satisfactory  to  in- 
dividualists as  to  socialists,  since  no  one 
believes  that  the  small  deductions  from 
vast  inheritances  lessen  either  the  indus- 
try or  the  thrift  of  society. 


In  New  York  City  two  street  railway 
companies  have  fallen  out,  and  the  public 
may  get  its  own.  The  Sixth  and  Eighth 
Avenue  street-car  lines  were  chartered 
in  1851,  when  the  street-car  lobby  was 
weak  and  poor,  and  aldermen  were  able 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  public  The 
charters  granted  stipulated  that  the  city 
might  buy  the  roads  on  payment  dE 
their  cost,  plus  a  ten  per  cent  advance 
thereoru  The  two  roads  are  now  leased 
by  the  Metropolitan  Traction  Company, 
which  has  half  completed  arrangements 
to  change  the  motive  power  from  horse  to 
electricity.  The  Third  Avenue  Company 
also  desires  to  become  the  lessee,  and 
has  demarKled  of  the  city  that  it  exercise 
its  right  to  purchase  the  Sixth  and  Eighth 
Avenue  roads  in  the  manner  provided  for 
in  the  charters.  Should  it  do  so,  the 
Third  Avenue  Company  offen  Jto  pay  the 
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OTer  2,000  who  receive  less  than  the  maxi- 
mum paid  the  street-sweepers,  $720  ;  over 
2,400  who  receive  less  than  the  stable- 
men of  the  Health  Department,  $780. 
There  are  4,000  women  employed  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  City,  not  one 
of  whom  receives  the  salary  paid  the 
stable-foreman  of  the  Street-Cleaning  De- 
partment, $1,200,  and  all  of  the  women 
principals  receive  less  than  the  police 
sergeant  or  the  foreman  of  the  hook-and- 
tadder  companies.  The  women  teach- 
ers petition  the  Legislature  to  enact  a  law 
that  no  teacher  shall  be  paid  less  than 
$600  a  year,  nor  shall  any  teacher  after 
ten  years'  experience  receive  less  than 
$800,  and  that  the  salaries  of  the  women 
principals  shall  be  increased  each  year 
$250  until  they  reach  the  limit  of  $2,500. 
The  teachers  close  their  argument  with 
this  statement : 

*'  They  feel  that  such  action  will  not  only  be 
jutt,  but  expedient,  for  the  schools  are  at  present 
suffering  from  the  lack  of  teachers,  as  the  salari^ 
are  too  Tow  to  attract  women  competent  to  fill 
the  vacancies." 

Ex-Mayor  William  R.  Grace,  Mrs. 
Grace,  and  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Grace  have 
set  aside  the  sum  of  $200,000  for  the 
founding  of  a  manual-training  school  for 
women  and  girls  in  New  York  City. 
This  is  the  first  establishment,  so  far  as 
we  know,  of  a  manual-training  school 
designed  entirely  for  girls  and  women. 
Mr.  Grace  further  provides  that  no  tui  ion 
fees  shall  be  charged  where  the  applicants 
are  in  needy  circumstances.  This  meets 
one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  young 
women  of  New  York.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  leading  instructors  in 
manual  training  for  women  lay  stress 
more  and  more,  as  the  years  go  on,  on  the 
moral  effects  of  manual  training.  It  is 
difficult  to  make  the  general  public  realize 
this  great  fact  Tlvs  hand  cannot  lie. 
Recently  the  head  of  the  Domestic  Art 
Department  at  Pratt  Institute  made  this 
statement  with  regard  to  instruction  in 
millinery:.^ The  milliner  must  make  her 
design  clear  to  herself  before  beginning, 
either  by  imagination,  by  a  sketch,  or  by 
a  model ;  sometimes  by  all  three.  She 
must  have  the  manual  dexterity  so  to  cu\ 
make,  and  design  her  materials  as  to  ex- 
press this  idea  the  first  time  she  tries. 
This  requires  a  quick  eye,  a  firm,  delicate 


touch,  and  decision  of  character."  Of 
the  use  of  a  sewing-machine  the  director 
said :  *'  It  teaches  a  girl  self-control,  a 
steady,  firm  touch,  ingenuity,  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  machinery  with  which 
our  modem  life  is  surrotmded."  It  is 
not  merely  for  skill  or  wage-earning  that 
manual  training  is  designed.  It  has  in  it 
all  that  is  necessary  to  train  the  whole  of 
the  nature,  and  this  is  its  chief  value,  and 
is  the  chief  reason  why  such  a  gift  as  that 
from  Mr.  Grace  and  his  family  is  a 
promise  of  higher  citizenship  and  better 
homes. 

ft 
An  innovation  in  school  mansgement 
in  New  York  City  began  March  28.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  medical  inspectors  of 
schools  were  appointed  about  two  weeks 
ago  to  visit  the  schools  daily  and  examine 
such  children  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
teachers  gave  evidences  of  illness.  One 
hundred  and  forty-seven  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  inspectors  appointed  en- 
tered upon  their  official  duties  March  29. 
The  report  of  the  first  day's  inspection  was 
as  follows  :  1 40  pupils  were  excluded  from 
the  schools  because  of  contagious  dis- 
eases ;  there  were  fourteen  cases  of  sus- 
pected diphtheria,  three  of  measles,  and 
one  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  contagious  state 
of  the  disease ;  thirty-five  cases  of  con- 
tagious eye  diseases,  three  of  mumps,  one 
of  croup ;  eight  cases  of  chicken-pox,  and 
eight  cases  <^  other  contagious  skin  dis- 
eases ;  fifty-five  cases  of  parasitic  diseases ; 
fift>-five  diseases  of  the  head,  and  twelve 
of  the  body.  Twelve  of  the  parents  of 
the  children  excluded  visited  the  Health 
Board  aod  violently  protested  against  the 
exclusion  of  the  children  for  any  such 
cause.  The  total  number  of  pupils  exan»- 
ined  was  over  4,000.  President  Wilson, 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  when  the  report 
of  the  first  day's  work  of  the  Medical 
Inspection  of  Schools  was  laid  before  him, 
said,  ''We  have  found  the  leak."  He 
believes  that  this  inspection  will  prevent 
among  children,  especially  in  the  primary 
classes,  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases 
which  have  defied  the  closest  attention  of 
the  Board  of  Health  in  the  past  Another 
good  that  must  result  from  this  medical 
inspection  is  the  discovery  of  the  dirty 
condition  of  the  bodies  and  ckHhing  oi 
many  of  the  children  attending  the  schools. 
When  the  report  is  made  covering   this 
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West,  which  have  had  a  virtual  monopoly 
of  the  carrying  trade  to  the  Kootenay 
mining  district  of  British  Columbia,  are 
now  facing  the  probable  diversion  of 
mudi  of  tluit  trade  by  the  proposed  build- 
ing of  a  road  through  the  Crow's  Nest 
Pass  smd  connecting  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  If  the  new  road  is  built 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  Dominion  Government  may  re- 
fuse to  grant  any  subsidy  without  reserv- 
ing to  itself  the  right  to  regulate  rates 
so  as  to  safeguard  general  as  well  as 
local  interests.  The  discussion  of  rate- 
control  in  this  country  has  emphasized 
the  discontent  across  the  bolder.  A 
prominent  organ  of  Canadian  opinion 
declares  that  **  the  charge  that  local  dis- 
criminations on  our  transcontinental  line 
have  built  up  American  cities  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Canadian  points  is  unfortunately 
supported  by  abundant  evidence.  Dis- 
content will  not  be  allayed  until  some  im- 
partial tribunal  is  authorized  to  adjudicate 
between  the  shippers  and  the  carrying 
company.  Turn  which  way  we  will,  there 
is  no  practical  or  effective  remedy  short 
of  Governmental  regulation  of  rates." 


The  situation  in  the  East  is  admirably 
summed  up  in  a  letter  quoted  by  the 
London  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
"Evening  Post"  "Here,"  says  the 
writer,  "are  Turkey  and  Greece,  neither 
anxious  for  war,  being  pushed  into  war 
through  the  agency  of  the  European  con- 
cert for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  They 
would  easily  come  to  agreement  if  left 
to  themselves,  but  the  Powers  forbid." 
This  probably  states  the  situation  pre- 
cisely as  it  is.  In  the  interests  of  peace 
the  Powers  are  creating  a  situation  which 
can  be  modified  only  by  war.  If  reports 
are  to  be  trusted,  the  fair-famed  and  much- 
vaunted  blodcade  of  Greece  was  to  begin 
on  Monday,  but  was  again  indefinitely 
postponed  by  the  action  of  France.  Pre- 
cisely what  that  action  is  based  on,  or 
what  it  has  in  view,  the  cable  does  not 
report  What  it  does  report  is  the  con- 
tinued occupation  of  practically  the  whole 
island  of  Crete,  with  tke  exception  of 
a  few  cities,  by  General  Vassos ;  the  float- 
ing of  the  flags  of  the  six  great  nations 
from  the  ridiculous  citadel  at  Canea;  the 
parade  of  the  ships,  and  the  occasional 


landing  of  boat-loads  of  marines.  Noth- 
ing is  done,  and  at  this  writing  it  does 
not  seem  as  if  anything  ever  would  be 
done.  The  spectacle  is  one  to  fill  the 
cynic  with  joy  and  furnish  the  satirist  with 
material  of  unimaginable  richness.  Mean- 
while it  is  to  be  noted  as  an  auspicious 
sign  of  the  times  that  the  English  Minis- 
ters have  grown  extremely  irritable  on 
the  subject,  and  lose  their  temper  when- 
ever they  are  interrogated  as  to  English 
policy.  That  policy,  as  stated  in  various 
forms,  is  to  secure  autonomy  for  Crete 
and  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe.  This 
is  a  lucid  and  definite  principle  of  action, 
but  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  deuils.  The 
moment  the  concert  comes  to  details,  it 
promptly  breaks  down.  It  is  reported 
that  Russia  is  massing  a  large  army  on 
her  southern  frontier,  and  there  are  those 
who  say  that  the  Russian  policy  is  to  pre- 
serve the  present  condition  of  uncertainty 
as  long  as  it  is  advisable  for  her  own  in- 
terests; to  then  precipitate  a  war,  and 
send  an  army  straight  into  Constanti- 
nople. The  English  may  take  a  lesson 
from  their  recent  experiences  in  the  Far 
East  It  may  happen  that  while  the  Min- 
istry is  sedulously  guarding  the  concert 
of  Europe  at  the  expense  of  Crete  and  in 
defiance  of  English  opinion,  the  Russians 
may  send  that  concert  to  the  four  winds 
at  a  moment's  notice  whenever  their 
plans  are  matured,  and  the  far  famed 
man  of  strong  foreign  policy,  Lord  Salis- 
bury, again  reveal  the  feet,  so  long  ago 
made  pubhc  by  Bisnurck,  that  he  is  a  lath 
piinted  to  resemble  iron. 


The  Associated  Press  reports  that  both 
branches  of  the  Japanese  Legislature  have 
passed  the  bill  to  change  the  standaid 
of  value  from  silver  to  gold.  The  gold 
yen,  which  is  made  the  unit,  is,  of  course, 
of  only  half  the  value  of  the  old  gold  yen, 
or  of  the  same  value  as  the  present  sUver 
yen — 51  cents.  The  silver  yen  now  in 
circulation  are  to  be  kept  at  par  with  gold 
by  being  made  redeemable  therein.  The 
amount  of  silver  now  in  drculation  or  in 
the  Imperial  Bank  is  estimated  by  the  au- 
thorities at  only  $40,000,000,  or  one  per 
cent  of  the  silver  money  of  the  workL 
Already  the  Imperial  Bank  holds  neariy 
$20,000,000  in  goki  coin,  and  the  gold 
bullion  received  from  tlie  war  indemnity 
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Our  Consular  Service 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  last  Con- 
gress a  bill  was  introduced  "  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  foreign  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  provide  for  the 
organization  of  the  consular  service." 
This  brings  up  the  next  great  administra- 
tive department  of  the  Government  which 
ought  to  be  shifted  from  the  feudal  to  the 
American  basis — from  the  basis,  that  is, 
of  appointment  as  a  personal  favor  or 
party  reward,  to  the  basis  of  appoint- 
ment on  the  ground  of  competency,  adap- 
tability, and  capacity.  Nothing  could 
be  more  unbusinesslike  and  un-Ameiican, 
from  every  point  of  view,  than  the  hap- 
hazard way  in  which  our  consular  service 
has  hitherto  been  managed.  We  have 
had  a  great  many  excellent  consuls  be> 
cause  there  are  a  great  many  capable  men 
in  this  country,  but  we  have  secured  their 
services  in  spite  of  a  most  vicious  system. 
To  represent  the  country  abroad,  either 
from  the  commercial  or  diplomatic  point 
of  view,  demands  special  judgment,  ability, 
and  training ;  and  when  a  man  has  se- 
cured a  knowledge  of  the  country  with 
which  he  is  dealing  and  thorough  famil- 
iarity with  the  affairs  of  his  office,  he 
ought  to  remain  so  long  as  he  does  the 
work  properly.  The  general  object  of 
the  bill  referred  to  was  to  reorganize  the 
consular  service  on  a  sound  basis;  to 
select  men,  in  the  first  place,  on  the 
ground  of  merits  to  put  them  in  the  order 
of  promotion,  and  to  subject  them  to 
removal  only  for  cause.  It  proposed 
to  divide  all  consular  officials  into  first 
and  second  class  consuls-general;  first 
and  second  class  consuls;  first,  second, 
and  third  class  vice-consuls  and  consular 
clerks ;  the  consular  agent  to  be  abolished. 
For  the  system  of  fees,  which  is  vicious 
to  the  last  degree,  was  to  be  substituted 
a  system  of  fixed  salaries,  varying  from 
$1,200  to  $6,000;  all  fees  to  be  turned 
into  the  Treasury,  where  they  belong. 
It  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  this 
bill,  or  some  bill  like  it,  will  be  intro- 
duced into  the  present  Congress  and 
passed.  The  consular  service  might  be 
reorganized  by  executive  order  without 
the  help  of  Congress,  but  it  would  have 
an  encouraging  effect  upon  the  country 
if  Congress  were,  by  the  passage  of  such 
a  bill,  to  put   itself  on  record   in  favor 


of  sound  American  methods  abroad  as 
well  as  at  honoe.  It  cannot  be  done 
a  day  too  soon  for  the  interests  and 
reputation  of  the  country.  Our  consuls 
have  been  in  many  places  in  times  past 
the  source  of  intense  mortification  to 
all  those  Americans  who  care  for  the 
preservation  of  American  dignity  in  for- 
eign countries. 


Intercollegiate  Debates 

Tlie  strong  interest  taken  in  the  recent 
competitive  debate  between  Yale  and 
Har^'ard  (Yale's  second  successive  victory 
after  several  defeats)  and  that  between 
Harvard  and  Columbia — interest  evinced 
both  by  the  general  public  and  the  college 
communities — marks  a  healthful  and  seri- 
ous tendency  in  college  lite.  A  few  years 
ago  the  great  body  of  students  were  in- 
clined to  regard  public  debating  as,  on 
the  whole,  a  trifle  priggish,  and  as  of  in- 
terest only  to  the  men  actually  engaged. 
Now  the  competitive  debate  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  great  events  of  the  year, 
and  the  whole  college  world  rejoices  in  a 
victory  or  deplores  a  defeat  as  earnestly 
as  in  the  case  of  a  university  football  or 
rowing  contest  The  recent  victory  of 
Yale  over  Harvard  was  celebrated  at  New 
Haven  by  bonfires,  illuminations,  and 
general  rejoicing  in  the  enthusiastic  fash- 
ion common  after  a  great  athletic  victory. 
The  possibilities  of  victory  or  defeat,  the 
training  of  the  men,  the  advantages  of 
choice  of  subject,  and  the  like,  were  all 
c  iscussed  in  advance  with  ardor.  A  press 
dispatch  from  New  Haven  says  that  it  is 
''a  common  remark  that  this  achievement 
is  of  nu>re  value  and  importance  to  the 
I'niversity  than  would  be  success  in  every 
branch  of  athletics  during  the  present 
year."  A  similar  interest  in  such  debates 
is  seen  in  many  of  the  Western  colleges; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  success  of  this  method  of  intercolle- 
giate competition  will  be  lasting  and  gen- 
eral. 

Those  of  us  who  remember  the  con- 
tempt with  which  some  twenty  years  or 
more  ago  the  great  universities  treated  the 
attempt  to  institute  a  great  annual  literary 
and  oratorical  intercollegiate  contest  can 
best  appreciate  the  change  in  feeling.  It 
is  due,  we  think,  largely  to  the  good  judg- 
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commend  their  spirits.  All  doctrines  of 
the  Future  Life,  save  one,  must  be  held 
with  humble  distrust  of  one's  capacity  to 
know  here  anything  aright  concerning  the 
hereafter ;  all  except  this :  "  His  mercy 
endureth  forever." 

"  I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  f tended  palms  in  air ; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care.*' 

In  Christ's  Seven  Last  Words  appear 
that  hiith  and  hope  and  love  which  are  the 
essential  spirit  of  Christianity,  because 
the  essentia]  spirit  of  Chnst.  Hope 
proclaimed  to  the  dying  brigand  at  his 
side,  who  but  for  his  word  could  have 
seen  before  himself  only  the  door  to 
Dante's  Inferno,  with  its  inscription,  *'  He 
who  enters  here  leaves  hope  behind;" 
hope  proclaimed  to  the  world,  in  the  more 
than  conqueror's  triumphant  call,  '^  It  is 
finished."  Love  for  the  men  who  nailed 
him  to  the  cross  and  taunted  him  as  he 
hung  there,  spoken  in  the  prayer  to  God, 
"  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do  ;"  love  for  the  disciples  and 
the  mother  who  stood  helpless  and  heart- 
broken witnesses  of  his  sufferings,  in  the 
broken  words  commending  them  to  each 
other's  care  and  keeping.  Faith  uttered 
in  the  cry.  My  God,  my  God,  even 
in  the  hour  when  to  the  darkened  spirit 
God  seems  to  have  forsaken  him ;  tiiith 
repeated  in  the  cry,  Father,  into  thy  hands 
I  commend  my  spirit,  in  the  very  moment 
when,  with  the  last  expiring  breath,  the 
spirit  escapes  into  the  unknown. 


The  Spectator 

^  Bohemia — Bohemia  is — Bohemia  is  a 
country  bounded  by — Bohemia  is  a  country 
bounded  by — "  This  is  the  way  the  Spectator 
used  to  study  his  childish  geography  lessons, 
after  a  manner  then  in  vogue  which  taught 
a//  lessons  parrot-fashion — a  most  pernicious 
method.  Geography  is  now  taught  quite  dif- 
ferently— along  with  history  the  Spectator  be- 
lieves, and  in  a  manner  more  progressive  and 
interesting.  But  in  the  bounding  of  Bohemia 
the  Spectator  is  willing  to  take  any  odds  that 
the  new  method  wotild  be  no  more  helpful 
than  the  old. 


^  Bounded   by — **  is  as  far   as    his  old- 
school  methods  have  ever  carried  the  Spec- 


tator,  and  it  is  his  belief  that  there  is  no 
further  to  go,  the  reason  being  that  there  are 
no  boundaries  to  that  misty  land.  Who 
knows  where  the  elusive  country  really  is? 
We  recognize  here  and  there  stray  colonies 
from  her  shores — if  shores  she  has — but  the 
motherland  must  be,  as  some  think  heaven 
is,  a  condition  rather  than  a  place.  As  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Bohemia,  it  would  be  an  utter 
impossibility  to  take  a  census  of  them.  So 
many  claim  they  are  Bohemians  who  have  no 
drop  of  that  blood  in  their  veins,  and  some 
bearing  the  very  phylactery  bound  on  their 
brows  deny  their  birthright  with  indignant 
energy. 

The  Spectator  was  once  driving  on  a  con- 
ventional boulevard,  behind  two  conventional 
horses,  with  a  conventional  coachman  and 
footman  on  the  box.  The  whole  "  turnout," 
including  the  lady  owner  (in  all  respect  'tis 
saidi  might  have  been  cut  from  folded  paper 
as  cnildren  cut  paper  dolls.  1 1  was  like  every 
other  turnout  of  its  class  in  the  driveway.  The 
Spectator  was  irreverently  thinking  thb  as  the 
carriage  parted  from  the  stately  procession 
and  moved  sedately  into  a  more  private  road. 
Here  the  lady  of  the  chariot  lifted  her  hands 
and  removed  a  little  masque  veil  from  her 
bonnet  She  also  leaned  forward  and  pressed 
a  button  which  plainly  rang,  »*  Drive  faster," 
for  the  coachman  whipped  up  his  horses  into 
a  high-stepping  trot  On  the  word  of  a  Spec- 
tator,  this  was  all.  We  drove  at  a  fast  trot, 
and  the  wind  blew  her  hair,  but  the  lady 
looked  around  at  the  Spectator  with  the 
pleased  expression  of  a  cat  eating  stolen 
cream.  **  Dear  me  I"  she  sighed,  "  isn't  this 
delightful  and  Bohemian!"  The  Spectator 
has  always  Uken  great  credit  to  himself  that 
he  did  not  on  this  occasion  burst  into  a  great 
Bohemian  guffaw ;  and  yet  truth  to  tell,  in  his 
heart  of  hearts  the  Spectator  knows  that  he, 
too,  is  a  Philistine,  not  of  the  strictest  sect  as 
was  the  great  example  of  Philistinism  here 
quoted,  but  still  a  Philistine.  That  is  where 
he  thinks  he  should  be  counted  in  a  sulct 
census.  But  it*s  a  wise  child  that  knows 
iu  own  country.  The  lady  of  the  chariot 
thought  she  knew  hers  ! 


1  t*s  an  amusing  thing  to  notice  how  peo- 
ple all  swear  by  their  own  boundaries.  The 
line  of  one  may  be  but  a  hair*s  breadth  out- 
side the  line  of  another,  and  by  to-morrow 
these  two  neutral  lines  may  have  changed 
owners,  but  for  to-day  each  owner  will  swear 
vehemendv  by  his  own  line,  as  he  has  drawn 
it  and  feel  with  real  pain,  perhaps,  that  the 
other  is  dangerously  broid^or  harshly  nar^ 
row.     Wherever  our  line  chances  to  be  at  the 
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THE  new  edition  of  the  Rt  Hon. 
James  Bryce's  "  Transcaucasia 
and  Ararat "  has  as  its  reason-of- 
being  not  so  much  to  reprint  the  notes 
of  the  author's  tour  as  to  add  a  chapter 
on  recent  Armenian  history — ^the  most 
important  contribution  to  that  history 
which  has  yet  appeared.  When  Mr.  Bryce 
first  published  his  book,  men's  eyes  had 
been  fixed  on  Bulgaria:  they  are  now 
fixed  on  Armenia — where  Christian  sub- 
jects have  endured  during  the  last  two 
decades  greater  sufferings  than  their  an- 
cestors had  endured  during  the  eight  cen- 
turies since  the  first  conquest  of  Arme- 
nia. Mr.  Bryce  divides  his  examination 
of  the  subject  into  three  aspects — the 
diplomatic,  the  administrative,  and  the 
national.  Just  after  his  book  had  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time,  the  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
was  signed.  To  this  England  took  excep- 
tion, and  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (in  which 
all  the  Great  Powers  were  represented) 
was  signed,  superseding  the  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano,  but  containing  an  identical 
clause  :  **  The  Sublime  Porte  undertakes 
to  carry  out  without  delay  the  improve- 
ments and  reforms  demanded  by  local 
requirements  in  the  provinces  inhabited 
by  the  Armenians,  and  to  guarantee 
their  security  against  the  Circassians  and 
Kurds."  Then  follows  this  addition  :  "  It 
will  periodically  make  known  the  steps 
taken  to  this  effect  by  the  Powers,  who 
will  superintend  their  application."  An- 
other treaty  was  secretly  signed  by  the 
British  Government  and  Turkey,  and  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Anglo>Turki»h 
Convention.  By  this  England  engaged  to 
defend  Turkey  against  Russia ;  in  return, 
the  Sultan  promised  to  introduce  the  nec- 
essary reforms  for  the  protection  of  his 
Christian  subjects.  In  order  **  to  enable 
England  to  make  necessary  provision  for 
executing  her  engagement,"  the  Sultan 
assigned  the  island  of  Cyprus  to  that 
Power.  The  British  Government  then 
placed  military  consuls  at  eight  impsrtant 
military  centers  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and 
urged  the  Turkish  Government  to  carr}* 

*  Trmmumtumsim  m»d  Armrai,  By  the  Rt.  Hott.JhuMa 
Bnrcc    The  MBcmiUan  Company,  New  Vof  k.    f^ 


out  the  requisite  administrative  reforms. 
Nothing  was  done.  A  year  later  Mr.  Glad- 
stone succeeded  in  obtaining  for  Greece 
and  for  Monten^ro  the  stipulated  ces- 
sions of  territory,  but  when  it  came  to 
the  reforms  promised  in  the  Asiatic  prov- 
inces, the  Turks  resorted  to  their  usual 
practices  of  procrastination.  England 
tried  to  get  the  other  Powers  to  join  her, 
and  the  Powers  at  first  complied.  After 
a  while  Bismarck  cynically  intimated  to 
the  British  Government  that  Germany 
cared  nothing  about  the  matter,  and  that  it 
had  better  be  allowed  to  drop.  The  Powers 
had  already  become  lukewarm,  and  the 
so-called  *'  concert  of  Europe "  failed. 
England  even  withdrew  some  of  her  con- 
suls. It  is  here  that  Mr.  Bryce's  com- 
ment is  of  special  and  stinging  significance 
to  his  countrymen.  He  tells  them  that, 
whereas  several  times  they  reminded  the 
Sultan  of  his  obligations,  and  intimated 
that  failure  to  execute  reforms  would 
deprive  him  of  English  help  in  defend- 
ing his  Asiatic  territories,  one  reason 
the  English  never  denounced  the  Con- 
vention of  1878  was  that  to  do  so  would 
be  to  question  their  occupation  of  Cy- 
prus. Moreover,  from  1882  onwards 
the  British  occupation  of  Egypt  became 
a  disturbing  factor.  Despite  the  fau:t  that 
successive  British  Ministries  continued 
down  to  1894  to  bring  before  the  Turkish 
Government  individual  cases  of  oppres- 
sion, yet  it  would  seem  that  in  not  one 
case  was  the  punishment  of  the  guilty 
attained.  It  is  well  that  one  who  knows 
whereof  he  speaks  has  spoken  so  openly. 
Replying  to  the  question  why  English- 
men have  not  urged  their  Giovemmcnt 
to  apply  the  pressure  which  had  secured 
Thessaly  for  Greece  and  Dulcigno  for 
Montenegro,  Mr.  Bryce  tells  us  tlut  Eng- 
lish public  opinion  in  matters  of  foreign 
policy  is  extremely  fitful  Having  seen 
large  districts  in  Europe  delivered  from 
the  Turk,  the  English  thought  that  enough 
had  been  done  for  the  present 

As  to  the  administrative  aspect,  Mr. 
Bryce  reminds  us  that  no  Mohammedan 
Government  can  rule  well  over  subjects 
of  a  different  faith,  for  it  is  forbidden  by 
its  Sacred  Law  to  admit  the  civil  equalily 
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only  that  they  might  buy  out  their  free- 
dom from  a  rapacious  governor/'  The 
Kurdish  depredations  became  more  exten- 
sive. In  many  pUces  no  Christian  woman 
was  safe  from  outrage.  Churches  were 
polluted  and  Armenian  schools  dosed. 
£ven  the  American  missionaries  began 
to  be  molested.  Mr.  Bryce  quotes  from 
Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin  the  statement  that  their 
hymn-books  were  destroyed  when  found 
to  contain  such  words  as  *' courage," 
"  patriotism,"  "  patience,"  "  progress." 
American  schools  and  colleges  were 
threatened  with  suppression. 

Mr.  Bryce  declares  that  there  are  only 
two  ways  of  dealing  with  the  Turk — to  leave 
him  severely  alone  or  to  apply  phvsical 
force  to  him.  England  would  not  do  the 
one,  and  either  would  not  or  thought  it 
could  not  do  the  other.  Meanwhile 
Armenians  abroad  were  working  on  be- 
half of  their  fellow-countrymen  at  home, 
and  the  existence  of  the  Armenian  Com- 
mittees only  increased  the  fury  of  the 
Sultan.  To  the  surprise  which  has  been 
expressed  that  the  Armenians  bore  the 
Sultan's  oppression  so  patiently,  their 
conduct  being  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
Greeks  before  Navarino  and  with  that 
of  the  Italians  before  1859,  Mr.  Bryce 
frankly  confesses  that  the  Armenians  have 
shown  little  of  that  power  of  combining 
which  the  Italians  displayed.  Neverthe- 
less, had  they  been  ever  so  united,  the 
conditions  of  success  were  wanting.  They 
had  noS  like  the  Italians  and  the  Greeks, 
a  country  all  their  own.  They  were  a 
scattered  people,  and  almost  everywhere 
a  Christian  minority  in  a  Mussulman 
population.  Yet "  in  Sasun  the  peasantry 
fought  well,  and  only  yielded  to  a  vastly 
superior  body  of  troops  armed  with  the 
latest  European  weapons.  In  Zeitun  the 
Armenians  succeeded  in  repelling  during 
a  siege  of  some  months  a  large  Turkish 
army."  Again,  their  want  of  arms  toM 
against  them.  What  chance  has  the 
bravest  man,  armed  with  a  club  or  a  knife 
or  a  pistol,  against  a  rifle  which  kills  at  a 
thousand  yards?  In  the  days  of  the 
Greek  war  of  independence  the  mountain- 
eer resisting  Turkish  soldiers  had  not 
only  the  benefit  of  superior  agility,  marks- 
manship, and  knowledge  of  the  country, 
but  also  weapons  which  were  nearly  as 
good  as  those  of  his  enemy. 

The  k>ng  series  of  horrible  massacres 


is  too  recent  history  to  need  any  recapit- 
ulation in  these  columns :  suffice  it  to  say 
that  in  Mr.  Bryce's  chapter  of  eighty-odd 
pages  there  b  a  concise  and  weUwritten 
account  (we  npte  one  error  in  the  date 
of  the  defeat  of  the  British  Ministry).  Mr. 
Bryce  does  not  fail  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  massacres  were  not  sudden 
outbiu^ts  of  fanaticism,  but  were  carefully 
organized  beforehand;  that  they  were 
carried  out  either  directly  by  the  soldiers 
or  else  in  their  presence  ;  that  the  great- 
est care  was  taken  to  protect  foreigners ; 
that  the  property  of  the  Armenians  was 
always  seized,  and  that  in  places  where 
the  men  had  been  killed  the  women  be- 
came the  helpless  victims  of  Turkish  lust, 
and  through  many  districts  scarcely  one 
escaped.  These  martyrdoms  show  how 
little  sympathy  the  tete  of  Christians  now 
arouses  in  Christendom.  Mr.  Bryce's  ar- 
raignment of  his  own  country  is  the  moat 
conspicuous  of  any  which  has  been  pub- 
lished. After  the  massacre  at  Constanti- 
nople (1896)— 

No  British  fleet  appeared,  for  there  was  no 
Cromwell  or  Chatham  or  Canning  in  Eng- 
land. .  .  .  England  dictated  the  provisions  ol 
the  Angk>-Turkish  Convention.  I  n  February, 
18%,  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Salisbury,  the 
Minister  who  had  concluded  the  Convention, 
confessed  that  the  Turks  had  refused  to  carry 
out  the  reforms  promised  in  that  instrument, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  England,  notwith. 
standing  the  possession  of  Cyprus,  to  occupy 
Armenia  and  prevent  the  massacres  which  had 
happened  there.  .  .  .  The  Intimation  of  Rus- 
sia  that  she  disapproved  of  coercive  measures 
directed  against  the  Sultan  paralyzed  the  arm 
of  England.  .  .  .  Between  one  and  two  hun- 
dred thousand  Christians,  the  most  industrious 
and  useful  part  of  the  population,  have  per- 
ished by  the  sword  or  by  famine.  ...  Of  the 
judgment  of  posterity  there  can  be  Httle  doubt 

Nor  do  we  escape  just  criticism  : 

The  only  other  country  in  which  sympathy 
with  the  Armenians  was  shown  was  the 
United  States,  where  meetings  were  held  and 
funds  raised  on  behalf  of  the  sufferers.  It 
had  been  expected  that  the  Government  of 
that  Republic  while  not  departing  from  iu 
fixed  rule  against  interfering  In  the  politics 
of  the  Okl  Worid,  would  have  used  the 
opportunities  which  the  harsh  treatment  of 
American  missionaries  and  the  destruction  of 
American  mission  ptopeity  gave  it,  to  frighten 
the  Turks  and  incidentally  help  the  Chris- 
tians. But  the  American  Miniiter  at  Coc»- 
stantinople  proved  unequal  to  the  occasion. 
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is  true.  The  product  of  God's  creative 
evolution  is  a  moral /^rj^;i  with  an  inde- 
pendent will,  not  a  machine  which  has 
only  the  semblance  of  moral  will,  and, 
therefore,  no  real  independence.  Indeed, 
I  am  inclined  still  further  to  modify  the 
above  statement  and  substitute  for  it  this: 
"  All  life  is  God — ^all  force  is  under  the 
continual  control  of  God." 

If  evolution  is  the  law  under  which  human 
life  is  reaching  after  God  through  all  the 
ages  past,  and  our  condition  to^iay  marks  a 
stage  in  that  growth,  what  is  to  be  the  end  ? 
Is  there  to  be  a  check  to  this  evolving?  or 
will  the  ages  produce  the  perfect  man? 
Christ  was  the  perfect  man ;  in  him  we  see 
the  possibilities  of  ourselves.  Does  bis  life 
represent  the  culmination  of  the  evolutionary 
process  ?  That  is,  does  his  life  prophesy  the 
ultimate  condition  of  human  life  when  the 
vears  of  God  shall  have  worked  in  and  upon 
life  their  fullness  ?  I  nto  his  life  were  crowded 
the  results  which  ages  evolve  in  us.  Evolution 
must  bring  us  into  something  greater  and 
diviner  than  we  are ;  there  can  be  no  check 
or  break  in  this  law,  which  already  has  se- 
cured to  us  such  beneficent  results;  its  ulti- 
mate is  perfection ;  the  future  glory  of  man 
is  an  attainment,  not  a  miracle. 

Paul  has  at  least  suggested  the  answer 
to  this  question  in  Romans  viii.,  29 : 
*'  Whom  he  did  foreknow  he  also  did  pre- 
destinate to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of 
his  Son,  that  he  might  be  the  firstborn 
among  many  brethren ;"  and  in  the  prayer 
of  Ephesians  iii.,  19,  that  Christ  may  so 
dwell  in  our  hearts  that  we  "might  be 
filled  with  all  the  fullness  of  God  ;"  and 
Christ  has  suggested  the  same  reply  in  his 
recorded  prayer  (John  xviL,  21),  "That 
they  all  may  be  one ;  as  thou.  Father,  art 
in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may 
be  one  in  us." 

How  do  you  reconcile  Moses  and  Christ 
with  the  belief  that  evolution  is  the  history 
of  a  process — seed,  blade,  ear,  full  com,  etc  ? 
Has  the  nineteenth  centurv  anything  better 
than  Moses?  as  good  as  Christ? 

In  Dr.  Abbott*s  article  on  "  The  Evolution 
of  Revelation  "  he  says :  "  Greater  Interpret- 
ers of  divine  law  than  Moses,  greater  preach- 
ers of  righteousness  and  mercy  than  Amos 
and  Hosea,  greater  singers  of  God  and  the 
divine  life  tlum  David,  greater  interpreters  of 
thft  Christ  life  than  Paul,  never  lived— per- 
haps never  will  live."  Does  Dr.  Abbott  mean 
to  say  that  in  Moses  and  Paul  the  ultima  tkuU 


of  the  interpretation  of  divine  law  and  of  the 
Christ  life  was  reached  ?  If  so,  bow  can  this 
statement  be  reconciled  to,  or  consistent  with, 
his  theory  of  evolution  ? 

See  The  Outlook  for  January  23,  page 
298.  In  the  moral  and  spiritual  r^m, 
"  evolution  in  the  race  appears  rather  in 
broadening  of  capacity  to  receive  than  in 
a  creation  of  capacity  to  impart"  In 
other  words,  the  method  of  growth,  or 
God's  way  of  doing  things  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  world,  is  to  produce 
certain  great  types,  such  as  Homer,  Plato, 
Shakespeare,  such  also  as  Moses,  Isaiah, 
Paul,  and  from  and  by  means  of  them 
develop  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
power  of  humanity.  Certain  it  is  that 
what  we  call  genius  in  the  intellectual 
realm  and  inspiration  in  the  spiritual 
realm  are  factors  which  the  evolutionist 
must  recognize. 

I  have  found  your  sermons,  and  especially 
your  series  of  articles,  *'The  Theok)gy  of 
an  Evolutionist,*"  so  helpful  and  inspiring 
that  I  want  to  send  you  a  word  of  persons 
gratitude.  May  I  ventiu^  also  to  ssk  from 
you  consideration  for  what  has  seemed  to  me 
a  flaw  in  the  **  argument  from  design,**  which 
from  your  quotation  of  Paley*s  *•  watch  •*  I 
judge  you  accept?  It  has  been  with  sorrow 
I  have  failed  in  nature  to  find  proof  of  an 
intelligent  controller,  and  I  sincerely  hope  I 
mav  yet  find  it.  I  write  to  you  because  I 
believe  you,  if  any  one,  can  give  the  light 
needed  to  see  through  or  around  the  diffi- 
culty. 

In  these  articles  my  object  has  not 
been  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  theol- 
ogy, but  only  to  show  that  ooe  nuy  be 
an  evolutionist  and  still  not  ooly  a  tli^ist, 
but  a  Christian,  in  his  thought  The 
doctrine  of  evolution  modifies  the  argu- 
ment of  design,  but  modifies  ooly  to 
strengthen  it  See  for  iUustratioa  of  an 
evolutionist's  discernment  of  design  in 
creation  Huxley's  "  Lay  Seraons,"  pages 
260-61.  Dr.  Martineau  puts  the  alter- 
natives tersely  and  admirably:  "There 
are  but  three  forms  under  which  it  is 
possible  to  think  of  the  ultimate  or  imma- 
nent principle  of  the  universe — Mind, 
Life,  Matter :  given  the  first,  it  is  intel- 
lectually thought  out;  the  second,  it 
blindly  grows;  the  third,  it  mechanically 
shuffles  into  equilibrium."  Let  me  add 
that  only  on  the  first  hypothesis  is  scien- 
tific examination  of  phenomena,  possible.. 
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transcended  by  the  evolutionary  concep- 
tion in  the  mind  of  the  modem  scientist 
2.  In  this  passage,  as  in  Romans  v.,  1 3-2 1 , 
Paul,  accepting  the  Jewish  conception  of 
creation,  argues  from  it  the  universality 
of  redemption.  The  Jew  thought  that 
redemption  was  confined  to  the  Jewish 
people.  Paul  argues  that  as  sin  is  as 
universal  as  humanity,  grace  must  be  also ; 
and  as  death  is  as  universal  as  humanity, 
immortality  must  be  so  also.  3.  The 
third  question  I  hope  I  have  adequately 
answered  in  the  article  "Evolution  and 
Sacrifice,"  in  The  Outlook  of  February  20, 
page  550. 

With  the  views  of  God,  Nature,  and  Rev- 
elation that  are  set  forth  in  the  articles  **  The 
Theology  of  an  Evolutionist"  I  am  in  hearty 
sympathy ;  but  those  views  lead  me  to  certain 
conclusions  that  you  do  not  accept.  The  old 
ofthodozy  is  at  least  a  consistent  system 
based  upon  a  definite  philosophy  of  the  world, 
however  mistaken  that  philosophy  may  be. 
Under  that  system  the  supernatural  doctrine 
of  the  Person  and  work  of  Jesus  is  k)gica] 
and  may  be  defended.  "  Liberal  Christian- 
ity "  is  based  upon  another  definite  philosophy, 
and  the  logic  of  that  system  seems  to  require 
a  natural  explanation  of  Jesus.  The  ^  New 
Theology "  appears  to  accept  evolution  and 
the  results  of  historical  criticism,  and  3ret 
holds  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form  to  the 
Christ  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  If  we  regard 
the  Gospels  as  human  documents,  subject  to 
all  the  errors  of  human  literature,  I  do  not 
see  how  such  a  story  as  that  of  the  Virgin 
Birth  can  be  verified.  Then  if  we  sav  that 
Uie  divinity  of  Christ  is  the  same  as  that  of 
other  men,  only  di£Fercnt  in  degree,  how  can 
we  ascertain  that  he  had  more  of  the  divine 
than  any  one  else  ?  The  only  way  to  find 
out,  as  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  to  kam  aO 
about  his  life,  and  all  about  the  life  of  every 
odier  man,  and  then  compare.  This  is  im- 
possible to  do. 

The  answer  to  your  question  will  be 
found  in  the  saying  of  Ptofessor  Camp- 
bell Fraser  ("Philosophy  of  Theism," 
page  237) — "If  God  is  miraculously  as  well 
as  naturally  revealable,  and  if  the  natural 
is  finally  involved  in.  or  continuous  with, 
the  supernatural  revelation — so  that,  at 
the  supreme  point  of  view,  perfect  intel- 
ligence might  pa«s  in  rational  order  from 
the  lower  or  less  comprehensive  to  the 
higher  or  more  fully  rational — ^from  the 
r^m  of  Nature  to  tiie  realm  of  Grace,  as 
Leibnitz  puts  it — then  the  superficial  an- 


tithesis of  nature  and  supernatural  would 
disappear."  The  affirmation  of  the  new 
theology  is  that  all  the  natural  is  most 
supernatural,  that  nothing  is  explicable 
except  on  the  hjrpothesis  of  the  perpet- 
ual presence  and  the  perpetual  manifes- 
tation of  what  men  have  called  the  super- 
natural— that  is,  of  one  who  transcends 
all  our  sensuous  or  scientific  knowl- 
edge. Jesus  Christ  is  thus  not  the  only 
manifestation  of  God — for  God  has  never 
left  himself  without  a  human  witness  in 
history — but  is  the  supreme  manifesta- 
tion of  God.  The  question  how  can  we 
ascertain  that  Christ  has  more  of  the 
divine  than  any  one  else  I  have  tried 
measurably  to  answer  in  the  article  in  Jan- 
uary 30  on  "  The  Phice  of  Christ  in  Evolu- 
tion." It  might  suffice  to  say,  with  Ernest 
Renan,  that  Christ  has  become  the  comer- 
stone  of  htunanity  so  entirely  that  to  tear 
his  name  from  this  world  would  be  to  r«Hi 
it  to  its  foundation  ;  or,  with  John  Stuart 
Mill,  that  it  would  not  be  easy,  even  for 
an  unbeliever,  to  find  a  better  translation 
of  the  rule  of  virtue  from  the  abstract 
into  the  concrete  than  to  endeavor  so  to 
live  that  Christ  would  approve  our  life. 
Christ  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  ideal  of  men 
of  all  creeds  and  no  creeds,  of  every  age, 
of  every  vocation,  of  every  race,  €d  both 
sexes,  of  the  mother,  the  statesman,  the 
soldier,  of  the  Calvinist  and  the  Armin- 
ian,  of  the  Romanist,  the  Protestant,  and 
now  even  of  the  Jew,  of  the  beUever  and 
of  the  unbeliever — an  ideal  which  the 
most  self-conceited  does  not  think  he  has 
attained,  or  even  in  imagination  can  im- 
prove upoQ.  He  is  the  One  also  through 
whom«  whatever  may  be  our  theological 
definition  of  him«  all  classes  of  religion- 
ists have  received  their  conception  of  God, 
and  to  whom  the  thought  of  God  is  more 
and  more  conformed.  To  say  that  we 
cannot  know  that  such  an  one  had  more  of 
the  divine  than  any  one  else  is  to  ignore 
the  most  evident  fact  in  human  history — 
the  power  of  the  Christ  to  conform  life  to 
himself  and  his  teachings.  As  to  his  Vir- 
gin Birth,  belief  in  that  rests  primarily  on 
the  account  in  two  biographies  of  him ; 
secondarily  on  the  fact  that  this  Virgin 
Birth  coincides  with  all  that  we  know  of 
his  incomparable  character. 

Dr.  Abbott,  in  his  artide  **  Creatioa  by 
Evolution,**  discounes  about   the  quesdoo 
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velopment  as  the  lower  organisms  up  to 
the  time  when  their  higher  characters 
begin  to  become  apparent.  .  .  .  And 
this  is  just  what  we  do  find.  Take,  for 
example,  the  case  of  the  highest  organism, 
man.  Like  that  of  all  other  organisms, 
unicellular  ^r  multicellular,  his  develop- 
ment starts  from  the  nucleus  of  a  single 
cell.  .  .  .  When  his  animality  becomes 
established,  he  exhibits  the  fundamental 
anatomical  qualities  which  characterize 
such  lowly  animals  as  polyps  and  jelly- 
fish,  and  even  when  he  is  marked  off  as 
the  vertebrate  it  cannot  be  said  whether 
he  is  to  be  a  fish,  a  reptile,  a  bird,  or  a 
beast  Later  on  it  becomes  evident  that 
he  is  to  be  a  mammal ;  but  not  till  later 
still  can  it  be  said  to  which  order  of 
manmials  he  belongs."  This  is  what  I 
meant  by  the  statement  (January  16)  that 
**  embryology  has  established  beyond  all 
question,  so  far  as  accurate  scientific 
microscopic  examination  can  establish 
an3rthing,  that  all  animals  begin  in  germs 
so  absolutely  alike  that  the  finest  micro- 
scope can  detect  no  difference,  and  in 
proceeding  from  this  germ  each  individ- 
ual passes  through  successive  stages  of 
animal  life."  Mr.  Romanes,  in  the 
chapter  on  "  Embryology,"  traces  with 
illustrations  the  process  through  which 
the  individual  man  passes  from  this  germ 
to  his  final  completion  as  an  infant  man. 
His  illustrations  show,  for  instance,  side 
by  side,  the  embryos  of  a  fish,  a  salaman- 
der, a  tortoisci  a  bird,  a  hog,  a  calf, 
a  rabbit,  ana  a  man,  in  three  successive 
stages  of  development  Interpreting 
these  pictures,  which  speak  to  the  eye, 
Mr.  Romanes  truly  says :  "  We  can  see 
that  there  is  very  little  difference  be- 
tween the  eight  animals  at  the  earliest  of 
the  three  stages  represented,  all  hav- 
ing fish  like  tails,  gill-slits,  and  so  on. 
In  the  next  stage  further  differentiation 
has  taken  place,  but  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  limbs  are  still  so  rudiment uy 
that  even  in  the  case  of  the  man  they 
are  considerably  shorter  than  the  tail ; 
but  in  the  third  stage  the  distinctive  char- 
acters are  well  marked."  I  repeat,  there- 
fore, that  "  while  the  origin  of  the  race  is 
a  matter  of  hypothesis,  not  so  the  origin 
of  the  individual.  He  is  known  to  be 
derived  from  a  germ  indistinguishable 
from  that  of  the  lower  animals.  The 
process  of  his  development  is  seen  and 


known,  not  imagined."  In  the  light  oC 
these  focts,  the  evolutionist  cannot  doubt 
that  the  individual  man  ascended  from  a 
lower  animal  condition ;  that  growth,  or 
development,  is  God's  way  oC  crea  ing  the 
individual  man;  and  he  not  unnaturally 
concludes  that  it  is  probable  the  whole 
race  similarly  proceed  from  a  lower  animal 
condition,  and  that  growth  or  develop- 
ment has  been  God's  way  of  producing 
the  race. 

There  are  two  methods  which  the 
Christian  teacher  may  pursue  in  naeet 
ing  this  conclusion.  He  may  declare 
that  if  this  conclusion  is  accepted  the 
Christian  religion  is  overthrown,  because 
the  Christian  religion  depends  upon  an 
acceptance  of  the  scientific  accuracy 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis;  or  he 
may  accept  the  conclusion  of  the  evolu- 
tionist as  certainly  probable,  if  not  abso- 
lutely demonstrable,  and  may  attempt  to 
show  that  the  Christian's  faith  in  the 
reality  of  sin  as  an  awful  fact,  and  the 
reality  of  redemption  as  a  glorious  fact, 
is  entirely  consistent  with  the  opinion  that 
man  has  ascended  from  a  lower  animal 
order,  and  that  development  or  growth  is 
God's  way  of  doing  things,  and  may  main- 
tain that  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  authoritative  scien- 
tific statements  respecting  the  methods  of 
creation,  the  origin  of  the  race,  or  its  dura- 
tion upon  the  eiuth.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  former  method,  which  sets  theological 
theories  against  scientifically  ascertained 
facts,  is  fatal  to  the  current  theology  and 
injurious  to  the  spirit  of  religion ;  and 
that  the  second  method,  which  frankly 
recognizes  the  facts  of  life,  and  appreci- 
ates the  spirit  of  the  scientists,  whose  pa- 
tient and  assiduous  endeavor  has  brought 
those  facts  to  light  will  commend  the 
spirit  of  religion  to  the  new  generation, 
and  will  benefit — not  impair— theology  as 
a  science,  by  compelling  its  reconstruc- 
tion. 


A  great  character,  founded  on  the  livini; 
rock  of  principle,,  Is,  in  fact,  not  a  »cUitarv- 
phenomcDon,  to  be  at  once  perceived.  limite<i. 
and  described.  It  is  a  dispensatioo  of  Pm\'i- 
dence,  designed  to  hav«  not  merely  an  imme- 
diate, but  a  continuous,  progressive,  and 
never-ending  agency.  It  survives  the  man 
who  possessed  it ;  survives  his  age — perhaps 
bis  country,  his  language. — Edwmrd  Ev€r*tt. 
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Ballads  or  religious  poems  alike  fall  from 
her  versatile  pen. 

The  great  sorrow  of  her  life  cime  in 
the  death  of  her  husband  in  1890,  since 
which  time  she  has  made  her  home  with 
her  son,  Dr.  George  Preston,  a  skillful 
and  eminent  physician  of  Baltimore. 

From  overtaxing  the  eyes  by  night 
study  when  a  student,  she  has  been  all 
her  lifetime  since  in  fear  of  blindness, 
and  for  years  all  her  literary  work  was 
done  by  dictation. 

Her  poems  have,  very  many  of  them, 
been  widely  circulated  in  the  newspapers 
—often  without  her  name — but  would  be 
easily  recognized  did  this  article  permit 
the  quoting  of  the  first  lines  of  some  of 
them.  "  A  Year  in  Heaven,"  "  For  Love's 
Sake,"  "Aged  Eleven,"  "The  Stirred 
Nest,"  are  but  a  few  of  these. 

There  is  a  finish  about  her  work  like 
polished  or  carved  marble,  but  it  has  also 
in  it  much  of  the  fire  of  the  opal,  and 
now  and  then  the  flash  of  the  diamond. 

The  last  three  years  had  been  full  of 
weakness  and  distress  from  extreme  nerv- 
ous prostration,  but  the  end — here — came 
painlessly.  For  three  days  she  slept — 
then — woke  in  heaven. 


Two  Talents 

By  Helen  C.  Candee 

The  plaint  of  a  young  girl  first  going 
into  society  was  that  she  had  not  suffi- 
cient to  say.  An  experienced  man  whose 
cachet  made  or  unmade  the  season's  belles 
said,  "  Do  not  let  that  bother  you.  There 
are  more  people  in  the  world  who  wish  to 
talk  than  there  are  people  who  wish  to 
hear  Ihem." 

Make  yourself  a  good  listener,  and 
your  success  is  assured.  It  is  just  as 
much  of  an  art,  and  perhaps  more  of  a 
virtue,  to  be  a  good  listener  than  to  be  a 
good  talker. 

Every  one  who  talks  knows  the  quality 
of  his  listener  as  soon  as  the  conversa- 
tion has  begun.  If  the  eye  speaks  re- 
sponsive to  the  words,  the  speaker  is  stim- 
ulated into  further  and  better  efforts.  He 
feels  he  is  being  understood — most  pleas- 
ant condition — and  lets  his  soul  warm  in 
the  light  of  sympathv  and  appreciation. 
If  the  eye   meets  hts  a   moment,  then 


wanders  with  cold  abstraction,  the  foun- 
tains of  impulse  are  closed  ;  thought  be- 
comes stagnant,  and  the  sensitive  talker 
is  blighted  by  the  feeling  of  having  failed 
in  being  interesting. 

Good  listening  seems  like  the  founda- 
tion of  all  pleasant  intercourse.  Any  one 
with  a  broad  interest  in  human  nature 
could  scarcely  fail  to  listen  welL  It  is 
productive  of  such  immediate  and  satis- 
factory results.  Hearts  are  warmed,  con- 
fidences made,  ban  mots  and  witty  tales 
are  all  laid  before  the  good  listener,  to  the 
joy  of  both. 

People  will  not  tell  what  they  truly 
think,  you  can  never  learn  what  they 
really  are,  unless  you  will  have  the  grace 
to  listen,  not  with  polite  patience,  but 
with  sympathetic  interest,  to  anything 
they  may  tell  you.  You  are  at  times  ter- 
ribly bored,  but  that  is  of  slight  conse- 
quence in  view  of  the  fact  that  your  com- 
panion is  enjoying  the  conversation, 
and  you  are  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
friendship  which  will  in  time  prove  its 
value. 

The  reticent  and  apathetic  individual 
who  is  seen  both  in  society  and  out,  and 
who,  either  from  shyness  or  indolence, 
rare'.y  talks,  is  almost  never  a  good  lis- 
tener. He  has  no  appreciation  of  what  it 
means.  He  has  never  cared  to  talk,  and 
is,  therefore,  oblivious  of  the  difference  in 
the  respective  qualities  of  audiences. 

It  takes  a  good  talker  to  appreciate  a 
good  listener,  and,  unfortunately,  the  best 
listeners  are  those  who  talk  so  well  that 
one  deplores  their  silent  moments.  The 
two  talents  go  hand  in  hand,  but  both  can 
be  cultivated. 

It  seems  a  hir  easier  thing,  however,  to 
cultivate  listening  than  talking.  It  only 
needs  a  determined  and  unfaltering  at- 
tention, with  the  indication  of  apprecia- 
tion conveyed  by  a  smile,  a  look  of  seri- 
ousness, disapproval,  or  sudden  gaye^, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  words 
heard. 

These  things  are  enough  to  relieve  one 
of  the  necesbity  of  talking  much ;  and  to 
talk  well  is  in  part  an  inward  gift,  but 
just  as  much  a  result  of  training,  like 
ewry  other  good  gift,  from  Melba's  voice 
down  to  a  pretty  knack  of  compliment 

To  talk  serious  things  to  strangers  on 
frivolous  occasions  is  not  the  only  way  of 
indicating  that  one  has  an  intellect.     To 
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and  again  the  wasp  attempted  to  drag  it 
away.  Failing  in  this,  it  stopped,  made 
an  excavation,  and  buried  its  prej,  then 
flew  away. 

The  spider  was  taken  from  its  grave 
and  an  attempt  made  to  restore  it  to  life ; 
its  legs  were  manipulated  and  cold  water 
was  thrown  upon  it ;  but  the  only  response 
was  a  laint  movement  of  the  great  hairy 
legs. 

The  wasp,  in  its  character  of  a  hypno- 
tist, did  not,  it  is  true,  employ  the  well- 
known  and  accepted  methods  of  the  hyp- 
notizes It  was  not  a  mere  waving  of 
antennse,  but  as  the  wasp  pounced  upon 
the  terrified  spider  it  pierced  it  with  its 
long,  slender  sting,  the  subtle  poison  at 
once  paralyzing  it,  producing  a  condition 
in  which  the  victim  would  live  a  long 
time. 

The  insects  which  have  this  power  of 
benumbing  others  are  many,  but  the  ex- 
act process  by  which  they  produce  the 
singular  condition  is  unknown.  In  some 
instances  the  object  is  to  obtain  food,  but 
in  the  majority  the  insect  desires  to  se- 
cure food  for  its  future  young ;  the  body 
being  paralyzed  and  the  eggs  of  the 
attacking  insects  introduced,  where  they 
remain  until  the  young  appear  to  devour 
it 

The  intuition  of  some  of  these  insects 
is  marvelous,  as  they  are  able  in  some 
mysterious  manner  to  discover  the  exact 
location  of  a  grub  which  is  developing, 
snugly  stowed  away  in  the  fruit  or  branch 
of  a  tree.  There  is  no  exterior  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  the  concealed  victim, 
but  the  insect  discovers  it  readily,  and 
with  unerring  aim  sends  its  ovipositor 
down  through  the  bark,  penetrates  the 
animal,  and  deposits  in  it  one  or  more 
eggs.  The  unfortunate  grub  is  perhaps 
benumbed  and  its  faculties  arrested,  not 
being  injured  in  any  way,  so  that  it  is 
slowly  consumed  by  the  young  as  they 
issue  from  the  eggs. 

Certain  ants  may  be  said  to  hypnotize 
seeds.  Thus  seeds  planted  in  the  ground 
either  decay  from  too  much  moisture,  or 
sprout ;  yet  certain  ants,  known  as  har- 
vesters, are  able  to  so  treat  certain  seeds 
that  their  power  of  sprouting  is  arrested. 
They  have  received  their  name  from  the 
fact  that  they  store  away  seeds  in  cells 
beneath  the  ground  for  future  use. 
These  seeds  lie  in  damp  chambers  favor- 


able to  their  growth  and  development, 
but  the  intelligent  creitures  which  have 
placed  them  there  have  literally  hypno- 
tized them ;  in  other  words,  have  arrested 
all  their  functions  of  development,  so  that 
they  lie  dormant  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time,  to  be  used  as  the  ants  desire. 

It  might  seem  that  there  is  margin  for 
mistake  in  this,  but  careful  experiments 
have  been  made  which  show  that  if  the 
ants  are  removed  from  such  a  nest,  or 
prevented  from  reaching  the  seeds,  the 
latter  soon  sprout,  proving  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  intelligent  creatures  have 
some  method  of  holding  the  seeds  in 
check,  a  secret  which  mankind  would 
like  to  solve. 


Tony 

A  Story  for  Young  Folks 

By  Alice  D.  Baukhage 

If  Tony  had  a  name  at  the  time  1  am 
going  to  LQtroduce  him  to  my  readers,  it  was 
not  Tony,  for  though  that  is  the  one  he  beauv 
at  present,  it  was  given  him  later,  along  with 
other  useful  and  necessary  things.  But  the 
particular  Sunday  morning  that  found  him 
sitting  half  naked  among  Uie  alders  border- 
ing Queeti  River,  he  was  as  guiltless  of  a 
Christian  cognomen  as  he  was  of  anything 
else  pertaining  to  civilization. 

A  poor  little  Indian  hermit  he  was,  a  boy 
of  perhaps  thirteen  years,  living  alooe  on  the 
banks  of  this  trout  stream  throughout  the 
summer,  and,  when  the  rainy  season  set  in. 
wandering  aimlessly  coastward,  expecting  in 
a  vague  way  to  fall  in  with  others  of  his  kind 
who  would  give  him  such  shelter  as  a  ragged 
tent  pitched  on  the  wet  beach  would  aflonL 
There  he  would  pass  the  short  time  that 
western  Washington  calls  winter,  huddled 
with  others  about  a  smoking  water^soakcd 
log,  except  when,  room  being  at  a  premium, 
he  was  hustled  away  by  some  ooe  bigger  than 
himselL 

Since  his  birth  in  some  such  temporary 
camp  he  had  received  less  care  than  had  the 
miserable,  half-starved  dogs  who  for  some 
reason  followed  their  masters  about  in  spite 
of  the  kicks  and  blows  that  were  their  only 
certain  portion. 

He  knew  nothing  of  hb  parents,  whether 
thev  were  anaong  the  groups  be  had  mingled 
with  from  time  to  time,  or  whether  they  were 
dead ;  he  did  not  know,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
he  ever  spectilated  on  the  subject  He  cookl 
remember,  though,  the  first  summer  he  had 
spent   alone,  prolnbly  three  or  four  years 
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his  ear,  to  a  spot  hardly  an  inch  from  the 
misshapen  thumb.  The  squatter  wheeled 
around  quickly  enough,  but  even  if  the  curses 
which  he  sent  out  broadcast  had  been  so 
many  policemen,  they  would  never  have  found 
the  naughty  little  Siwash,  so  completely  had 
the  woods  taken  him  under  their  protection 
again.  Without  looking  toward  the  cabin, 
the  boy  made  his  way  back  to  the  river  and 

Proceeded  down  its  banks  until  the  several 
uildings  of  the  Reservation  Schools  came  in 
sight. 

No  one  was  visible  in  the  yards,  but 
through  the  open  windows  of  the  chapel  came 
the  first  sounds  of  music  that  he  had  ever 
heard.  He  stood  still  a  moment  to  listen, 
and  then  crept  neau^r  to  the  open  door. 
When  the  song  ceased  and  the  children 
dropped  into  their  seats,  poor  Tony  found 
himself  inside  the  building,  and  so  completely 
was  he  overcome  by  the  sensation  that  he, 
too,  dropped  into  the  first  vacant  seat,  his 
only  idea  being  to  *'  lie  low  "  until  he  saw  a 
chance  to  escape.  The  chance  did  not  come, 
for  a  man  stepped  before  the  rows  of  chil- 
dren and  began  to  talk  to  them  in  a  language 
he  did  not  understand.  He  did  not  seem  to 
see  the  visitor,  but  talked  easily  and  pleasantly 
to  the  children,  smiling  often  on  the  little 
ones  sitting  on  the  bench  nearest  him. 

Tony  kept  his  eyes  fixed  furtively  on  the 
speaker's  face,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
slip  across  the  space  from  his  chair  to  the 
door.  Perhaps  the  teacher  saw  him  and 
knew  him  to  be  a  stranger  to  English  speech, 
for  presently  Tonv's  alert  ears  began  to  be 
conscious  of  sounos  not  altogether  unfamiliar. 
He  knew  the  words — most  of  them — but  his 
little  savage  soul  could  not  comprehend  their 
meaning,  put  together  as  the  man  was  putting 
them.  He  listened,  and  at  last  made  out 
something  like  this : 

*'  Long,  long  ago,  before  the  great  trees, 
that  now  are  fallen  in  the  forest,  were  bom, 
there  lived  a  child  who,  when  he  grew  to  be  a 
man,  spent  his  life  in  doing  good  and  in  teach- 
ing others  to  be  good,  and  though  many  peo- 
ple loved  and  obeyed  him,  there  were  some 
who  did  not  believe  he  was  God*s  Son,  as 
he  said  he  was,  and  so,  although  he  had  done 
them  no  harm,  they  killed  him  cruelly. 

"  This  good  man,  when  he  died,  went  to  live 
with  God,  his  Father,  in  a  beautiful  country 
far  away ;  and  because  he  loved  the  people, 
even  those  who  had  killed  him.  he  begged 
his  Father  to  forgive  them  and  to  make  them 
better,  and  when  they  died  to  take  them  to 
live  with  him  too." 

This  man,  the  teacher  said,  loved  and 
cared  especially  for  little  helpless  children, 
for  the  hungry  ones  and  the  cold  ones  and 
the  friendleM  ones,  and  these  he  watched 
over,  and  when  they  died  he  took  them  to  his 


home,  where  they  were  never  again  hungry  or 
cold  or  friendless. 

This  much  Tony  heard  and  believed,  be- 
cause he  was  ignorant  of  doubt  and  unbelief, 
as  of  the  marvelous  story. 

Then  the  teacher  went  on.  To  deserve 
this  love  and  cau^  we  must  try  to  live  as  this 
good  man  lived,  loving  others,  forgiving  them 
when  they  zrt  cruel  to  us,  and  doing  good  to 
those  that  did  ill  to  us. 

This  strange  theory  was  much  harder  for 
Tony  to  comprehend  than  the  facts  he  had 
heard  first,  and  his  clouded  brain  was  stiQ 
struggling  with  it  when  the  scuffling  of  the 
children's  feet,  as  they  rose  again  to  sing, 
warned  him  to  escape.  He  went  reluctantly, 
though,  and  when  he  had  gained  the  first 
"  cover  "  stopped  to  listen  to  the  song.  He 
saw  the  master  come  to  the  door,  and  lingered 
no  longer.  Instinctively  he  turned  his  steps 
toward  the  only  home  he  knew,  by  the  river, 
but  stopped  on  the  way  to  pick  berries  for 
his  supper,  so  that  twilight  came  before  he 
had  gone  far.  This  miscalculation  did  not 
disturb  him,  however,  and,  tired  with  his  long 
tramp,  he  lay  down  beside  a  log  to  sleep. 

It  was  dark  in  the  woods  when  he  waked, 
roused  this  time  neither  by  touch  nor  voice, 
but  by  another  of  his  faithful  monitors — his 
nose.  A  faint,  sweet  smell  was  about  him — 
an  odor  that  only  one  versed  in  forest  lore 
would  fear.  But  Tony  knew  that  it  meant 
danger,  for  it  was  smoke  of  burning  cedar, 
and  even  as  he  paused  to  determine  whence 
it  came  it  grew  momentarily  more  perceptible. 
It  was  behind  him  and  to  his  left  so  be 
started  homeward,  knowing  that  in  the  clearer 
country  on  the  river  bank  he  would  be  safe. 

Dark  though  it  was  in  the  woods,  he  knew 
when  he  came  to  the  place  where  he  had 
turned  off  to  follow  the  o%''ergrown  trail  lead- 
ing to  Jones's  cabin.  He  was  passing  it 
when  he  remembered  that  the  fire  was  com- 
ing directly  across  the  strip  of  woods  lying 
between  the  cabin  and  the  river.  Had  the 
old  man  smelled  the  smoke  and  come  oat  ?  he 
wondered.  He  had  been  thinking  and  dream- 
ing of  the  teacher's  words  as  he  picked  his  ber- 
ries, and  slept,  and  even  since  he  waked ;  now 
the  thought  of  the  old  man  alone  in  his  cabin 
mingled  vaguely  with  the  story  he  had  beard. 
But  still  he  went  on.  The  two  thooghu 
went  on  too,  side  by  side,  and  then  at  last  he 
understood.  He  turned  squ&rely  in  his  path 
and  began  to  retrace  his  steps.  When  he 
came  to  the  branching  path,  he  turned  into  it 
and  followed  the  rough,  oveigrown  pathway 
that  none  but  a  native  woodsman  could  have 
followed  in  the  dark.  Befofe  he  had  reached 
the  clearing  he  could  now  and  then  catch 
red  gleams  through  some  suddenly  opened 
vista,  and  the  crackling  of  boming  twigs 
ounded  loud  and  low  as  the  goats  came 
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A  Library  of  Literature' 

The  early  volumes  of  the  "  Library  of  the  World's 
Best  Literature  "  which  have  appeared  demand  at- 
tention, in  the  6rst  place,  because  of  their  unusual 
excellence  from  the  standpoint  of  book- making. 
The  volumes,  although  large,  as  such  books  must 
be»  are  in  no  sense  cumbersome,  and  are  in  every 
sense  well  made.  The  page  is  especially  a  delight 
to  the  eye,  the  type  having  an  unusual  clearness 
and  elegance,  the  text  set  in  admirable  propor- 
tion between  the  margins,  the  paper  opaque  to 
the  right  degree  and  yet  not  too  thick,  the  titles 
and  general  arrangement  showing  every  evidence 
of  skill  and  judgment.  A  glance  at  the  volumes 
at  once  differentiates  them  lo  the  eye  from  the 
tyiHcal  encyclopaedia;  and  another  glance  at  their 
contents  puts  them  in  an  entirely  different  field. 
The  purpo:e  of  the  editors,  as  set  forth  in  Mr. 
Warner's  general  introduction,  is  to  present,  in 
the  first  place,  a  representative  selection  from  the 
best  literature  of  the  world.  This  is  a  large 
undertaking,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
editors  of  this  series  will  succeed  in  perfectly 
doing  what  no  group  of  men  could  do  without 
some  mistake.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  series 
that  it  secured  as  the  editor-in-chief  a  man  so 
eminently  qualified  by  intimate  knowledge  of 
literature,  sanity  of  literary  judgment,  and  the 
possession  of  literary  instinct  and  skill,  as  Mr. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner.  With  him  are  associ- 
ated men  and  women  who  have  been  spedal 
students  of  literature,  and  the  enterprise  is  further 
buttressed  by  the  judgment  and  advice  of  a  larger 
group  of  men  who  bold  first  places  in  the  literary 
and  philosophical  departmenU  of  the  leading 
Ametican  universities  and  colleges. 

An  examination  of  the  ten  volumes  which  have 
now  appeared  shows  how  vast  a  wealth  of  liter- 
ary material  the  series  Is  to  conUin.  It  ought 
to  be,  and  it  promises  to  be,  the  best  condensed 
library  of  reading  in  any  language — a  kind  of 
universal  reading-book  for  all  ages  and  tastes. 
The  selections,  so  far  as  possible,  are  complete 
in  themselves,  so  that  one  loses  the  sense  of 
f ragmen tariness  which  is  often  produced  by  such  a 
selection  ;  and  the  selections  from  each  individual 
author  are  so  made  as  to  present  the  different 
sides  of  bis  skill,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  give  an 
adequate  illustration  of  his  genius.  In  the  case 
of  Goethe,  for  instance,  the  extracts  from  '*  Faust  *" 
ate  very  largely  complete  in  themselves ;  at  the 
same  time  they  are  so  selected  and  arranged  as 
to  convey  a  very  clear  impression  of  the  content 
and  substance  of  the  whole  poem. 

The  article  on  **  Faust  **  may  serve  as  an  Olus- 
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tration  of  the  second  leading  purpose  of  the  edi- 
tors, which  has  been  to  secure  a  study  or  charac- 
terization of  all  the  prominent  writers  from  the 
bands  of  those  best  skilled  to  discuss  them.  In 
the  case  of  Goethe,  Professor  Edward  Dowden 
contributes  a  long  and  extremely  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  greatest  of  modem  writers— an 
account  which  is  based  on  very  complete  schol- 
arly knowledge,  expressed  with  genuine  literary 
feeling  and  skill,  and  put  in  language  wholly  free 
from  literary  technicalities.  Such  a  work  as  this 
is  intended  primarily  for  that  very  indefinite  but 
potential  person,  the  general  reader.  It  must, 
therefore,  present  the  results  of  scholarship,  but 
conceal  the  processes.  Professor  Dowden*s  ar- 
ticle on  Goethe  is  a  capital  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  a  scholar  can  write  for  unlettered  people. 
The  volumes  are  full  of  valuable  monographs 
which  present  the  results  of  literary  scholarship 
in  many  directions.  In  fact,  there  are  so  many 
of  these  articles  that  the  work  will  have  quite  as 
much  value  for  the  literary  student  as  for  the 
general  reader.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter 
will  find  in  such  r^um^s  as  Professor  Jones's  ac- 
count of  the  Arthurian  legends  a  complete  surrey 
of  a  great  field  admirably  condensed  and  ex- 
pressed. Turning  to  Dumas,  one  comes  upon  a 
really  charming  study  of  the  younger  Domas 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Sarcey,  the  foremost  of  living 
French  dramatic  critics;  one  of  those  stu(fies 
which  not  only  give  the  reader  clear  knowledge 
of  the  work  of  a  writer,  but  also  put  in  his  hands 
the  clue  to  the  writer's  philosophy  and  ciiticism 
of  life.  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton's  study 
of  Dante  is  another  admirable  piece  of  work, 
coming  from  the  highest  authority  in  this  country, 
and  revealing  in  every  line  the  sure  touch  and 
taste  of  a  profound  student,  and  an  accomplished 
writer  as  well. 

It  was  no  doubt  part  of  the  plan  of  the  editors 
of  this  work  to  give  it  a  distinctly  educational 
value.  They  have  apparently  endeavored  to 
make  it  the  best  reading-book  in  the  world,  but 
they  have  also  evidently  endeavored  to  secure 
such  interpreutions  of  the  best  literary  work  as 
will  guide  taste  and  make  it  intelligent.  In  a 
time  when  there  b  such  a  mass  of  miscellaneous 
and,  for  the  most  part,  valueless  reading  matter, 
the  possibility  of  securing  in  a  single  set  of  books 
the  substance  of  t\e  best  writing  in  the  world  is  a 
matter  of  high  importance,  and  this  Library  ought 
to  be  a  kind  of  university  extension  In  the  best 
sense.  A  special  feature  which  will  commend 
itself  to  readers  and  students  b  the  series  of 
indexes  which  make  the  contents  of  the  set  of 
books  reaifily  accessible  under  the  head  of  au- 
thors, or  separate  works,  or  topics.  In  this  way 
one  not  only  lays  his  hand  in  a  oKMBcnt  on  the 
particular  writer  or  tbe  particular  book,  bat  also 
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dve  personality.  But  this  booic,  although  it  bears 
Mrs.  Lathrop*s  name,  is  to  a  very  large  extent  a 
study  of  Hawthorne  by  his  wife.  It  is  very  largely 
made  up  of  her  letters.  She  was  not  only  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  intelligent,  and  devoted  of 
wives,  but  she  was  also  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
women  which  this  country  has  yet  produced.  No 
sensitive  nature  was  ever  more  fortunate  in  the 
closest  companionship  than  was  Hawthorne  in 
the  adoration  and  comprehension  of  his  wife 
Their  marriage  was  almost  ideal.  There  are 
probably  very  few  men  who  could  bear  the  strain 
of  an  intimacy  so  complete,  and  who  could  stand 
out  in  such  noble  outline  as  Hawthorne  does  in 
these  letters ;  for  Hawthorne  reversed  the  proc- 
ess which  holds  in  the  case  of  too  many  men : 
his  beauty  of  soul  and  his  delicacy  of  nature  were 
concealed  from  those  who  approached  him  cas- 
ually, and  were  revealed  only  to  those  who  came 
to  know  him  intimately.  Of  all  these  Mis. 
Hawthorne  stands  in  the  6rst  place.  Her  letters, 
put  together  skillfully  by  her  daughter,  with  fur- 
ther statement,  comment,  and  illustration,  form  a 
volume  of  a  very  unusual  quality  and  interest. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

tCONOMICS,  ETC. 

Municipal  Pr9hltms,  by  Professor  Frank  J. 
Goodnow,  of  Columbia  University,  is  a  scholarly, 
thoughtful,  and  independent  criticism  of  munici- 
pal experiences  and  the  plaiu  now  urged  to 
better  municipal  concHtions.  The  author  b  in 
sympathy  with  home  rule,  but  shows  how  Ameri- 
can dtics  have  lost  it,  and  bow  in  some  direc- 
tiMis  State  control  has  proven  advantageous ;  he 
b  in  sympathy  with  a  strong  mnnidpal  legis- 
lature, but  poinU  out  that  iu  work  should  be 
limited  to  the  determining  of  poKdes,  and  excluded 
from  the  administration  of  the  laws ;  he  believes 
in  a  trained  force  of  munidpal  servants,  but  is 
alive  to  the  dangers  of  bureaucracy,  and  insists 
that  officers  and  boards  whose  duties  are  discre- 
tionary must  be  kept  in  touch  with  popular 
opinion.  AU  of  his  judgments  are  carefully 
balanced,  but  the  outlines  of  the  system  he 
recommends  are  nevertheless  distinct.  The  vol- 
ume is  an  exceptionally  valuable  one  to  dose 
students  of  munidpal  affairs.  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.) 

The  RtvlutUmarr  Ttn^^nciet  0f  the  Ag€^  Tktir 
Cauu  and  UlUtm^tt  Atm,  is  an  earnest  appeal  for 
laws  to  restrict  the  concentration  of  wealth  and  to 
make  democracy  a  reality  in  the  administration 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  author  does  not 
believe  in  Socialism,  but  arraigns  plutocracy  for 
prodndng  some  •f  the  same  evils.  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York.) 

EKLIGIOUS  AMD  THBOLOOICAL 
Tkf  SUry  V  '^'  Ftlgrim  Faihtrt,  i6o6-i6»j 
AM.,  at  T^id  h  Th€mteiv€t,  tJUir  I'rknds,  mmd 
tiuir  Ememits,  has  been  edited  from  the  original 
texts  by  Professor  Edward  Arber,  and  printed  on 
exqnisitdy  light   paper  by   Messrs.   Houghton. 


Mifflin  ft  Co^  Boston.  The  volume  b  so  good 
that  we  hope  for  a  continuance  of  the  story 
taking  us  at  least  to  the  year  1630.  The  selec- 
tion of  facts  has  been  admirable,  and  a  bounden 
duty  has  been  accomplished  in  exploding  certain 
myths.  An  unexpected  definition  b  that  of  the 
ecdesiastical  position  of  the  Pilgrim  Church- 
namely,  *'The  Church  of  Kngland— -once  re- 
moved." The  author  takes  special  pains  to 
acknowledge  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Dexter's  **  Coo- 

gregaiionalbm." Dr.  £.  F.  Williams  has  pnb- 

Ibhed  through  the  F.  H.  Revell  Company.  New 
York,  Ckrutian  Life  im  Gtrwtamy  ai  Sitn  in  tA4 
SiaU  and  the  Ckurtk^  a  volume  of  special  value, 

which  we  reserve  for  further  notice. From  the 

same  publishers  we  have  lecdved  a  volume  en- 
titled BarM  Arrams,  a  companion  to  ^  Feathets 
for  Arrows,*' compilations  from  the  sermoM  of 
the  Ute  Dr.  C.  H.  Spurgeon.    The  book  b  full 

of  wise  and  helpful  sayings. Messrs.  Dodd, 

Mead  ft  Co^  New  York,  have  published  in  beauti- 
ful form  and  rrint  four  small  volumes  in  the 
**  Little  Books  on  Religion  "  edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Robertson  NicoU,  LL.D.  Dr.  Monro  Gib- 
son's Umitr  and  SymmtHry  a/Ur  BiUe  b  a  beauti- 
ful study  which  might  be  read  with  profit  by 
every  Bitile  lover.  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith's 
four  FsaJwu,  XXlli,  XXXVi^  LII^  CXXf^ 
InterpreUd  far  Frmctical  C/u  iM  u  model  devo- 
tional and  interpretative  volume.  Dr.  James 
Denney's  Gaspei  QnesHam  and  Anmers  comprises 
practical  solutions  of  the  qneetioos  of  misgiving, 
doubt,  failure,  poverty,  remonstrance,  ambition, 
and  foUy.  Dr.  Marcus  Dods's  addresses  to  yoong 
men  entitled  Wky  be  a  Christian  t  are  helplnl 
expositions  of  *•  The  Triab  of  Youth,"  •«  David, 
a  Study  for  Young  Men,"  **  Why  be  ReUgioas  ?" 
and  **  Hindrances  to  the  Acceptance  of  Chrbf." 

Another  small  volume  of  practical  use  b  that 

by  Dr.  K.  F.  Horton,  The  Fmtr  PiUart  of  Hmu 
(same  publishers).   These  pillars  are  Purity.  Love, 

Unselfishness,  and  DisdpUne. The  F.  H.  Re- 

veil  Company,  New  York,  have  issued  two  small 
books ;  the  first b KadtskBarma ;  «r.  The Ptrmtr 
#/  a  Smrrendtrtd  Life,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  WUbor 
Chapman,  containing  the  brief  but  impressive 
obscffyations  about  spiritual  character  which  have 
dbiinguished  the  author's  previous  volumes ;  the 
second  b  The  (htrcaming  Life,  and  OU^  Ser- 
mons, by  the  Rev.  D.  L.  Moody,  which  b  as  char- 
acterbtic  a  publication  as  any  from  the  great 
evangelbt.  The  last  sermon,  the  ''Seven  •! 
WiUs '  of  Chrbt,"  b  not  only  expUnatoiy  of  the 
title,  but  b  a  stirring  appeal  to  the  wiUs  of  Chrbt's 

followers We    reserve    for    more    extended 

notice  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Mead's  Modem  Methods 
in  Chnr€h  IVork,  (Dodd,  Mead  ft  Co.,  New 
York.) 

711^  ffe^ews  in  Egypt  and  the  Es^odms,  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Wheelock  Thayer  (E.  S.  WiUcos.  Peo- 
ria, Ill.),b  an  attempt  to  separate  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff,  if  it  be  chaff,  in  the  so^alkd  five  books  of 
Moees.    Mr.  Thayer's  argument  b  iK>t  destrvc- 
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was  for  many  years  the  proprietor  of  the  Lamb 
Tavern,  which  stood  on  the  present  site  of  the 
Adams  House,  Boston.  *'  Oliver  Optic  *"  was  a 
teacher  in  various  Boston  schools  until  his  suc- 
cess as  a  story-teller  induced  him  to  abandon 
that  profession.  His  books  for  boys  number 
about  thirty  volumes ;  it  is  estimated  that  their 
circulation  amounts  to  neariy  half  a  million.  Mr. 
Adams  borrowed  the  name  **  Oliver  Optic"  from 
a  personage  in  a  play  which  enjoyed  temporary 
popularity  at  the  Boston  Museum  Theater. 

— **  Among  other  pretty  myths  and  traditions," 
says  Sir  Walter  Besant,  "  I  fear  we  shall  have  to 
give  up  that  of  Grub  Street.  My  friends,  there 
never  was  any  Grub  Street.  The  ragged  poets 
did  not  take  garrets  in  Grub  Street.  That  street 
is  now  called  Milton  Street ;  until  quite  recently 
there  was  a  little  square  court  opening  out  of 
Grub  Street,  in  which  it  would  have  been  a 
pleasure  to  live  at  any  time.  Well,  but  how  did 
the  legend  arise  ?  Pope  invented  it.  Pope  de* 
lighted  to  heap  scorn  upon  the  minor  bards,  and, 
since  nothing  is  easier  than  to  put  on  an  appear- 
ance  and  air  of  scorn,  he  has  been  imitated  ever 
since.  At  the  present  day  it  is  the  distinguishing 
mark  or  sign  of  a  minor  poet  that  he  must  assume 
an  attitude  of  scorn  toward  other  minor  poets 
with  as  lofty  a  superiority  as  Pope  himself." 

— In  connection  with  the  TumbuU  lectures 
which  M.  Ferdinand  Bruneti^re  is  now  delivering 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univeraity,  Baltimore,  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  the  names  of  the  lecturere 
so  far  in  that  special  foundation.  They  have 
been:  Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  in  1891. 
on  **  The  Nature  and  Elemenu  of  Poetry ;"  Pro- 
fessor Richard  C.  jebb,  of  the  Univeniity  of 
Cambridge,  England,  on  ** Greek  Poetry;"  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Y.  Tyrrell,  of  Trmity  College, 
Dublin,  on  **  Latin  Poetry ;"  Professor  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  of  Harvard,  on  **  Dante,"  and  Pro- 
fessor George  Adam  Smith,  of  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity, on  **  Hebrew  Poetry."  M.  Broneliire^s  sub- 
ject is  **  French  Poetry."  The  lectureship  was 
endowed  a  decade  since  with  $20,000  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Tumbull  in  memory  of  a  son. 

— Among  a  very  interesting  collection  of 
epistolary  autographs.  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  of  this  city,  offer  for  sale  the  following  char^ 
acteristic  letter  of  Jane  Cariyle*s  addressed  to 
Lady  Lytton : 

When  you  describe  that  man  and  hit  tmtment  of  yo«, 
I  feel  tf mmm/  before  the  whole  thlof  ^  as  in  the  preKAo* 
of  th«  Infinite."  It  H  so  diabolic— so  oitt  of  the  coune 
of  nature — that  I,  who  have  mercifully  had  to  do  with 
only  imperfect  kmmam  beinfs  of  nvrn/,  mrrrr  with  an 
Inoiraate  Devil,  cannot  rtmJit^  it  to  myself,  cannot  get 
any  more  intelligent  Impm^n  from  it  than  from  a  bad 
dream  or  a  Baliac  Novel 

It  is  hard  to  determine  which  is  more  amusing  in 
this  decidedly  feminine  note  of  Mrs.  Cariyle's— 
the  satirical  but  »hallow  dbmissal  of  Balac,  or  the 
affectionate  intimation  that,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  hideous  character  of  l^rd  Lytton,  her 
Thomas  was  only  an  **  imperfect  human  being." 


If  every  other  standing-ground  of  the  Cariyle  con- 
troversy were  obliterated  but  this  brief  note,  abovt 
it  alone  the  battle  of  the  pro-Janeses  and  the  pro- 
Thomases  might  still  fiercely  rage. 
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series  has  attracted  much  attention  in  Chicago. 
Kent  Theater  has  been  crowded  to  the  doors  each 
Sunday  afternoon,  and,  in  accordance  with  a  gen- 
eral demand,  the  lectures  have  been  repeated  Sun- 
day evenings  in  Central  Music  Hall. 

A  Sermon  by  Dr.  Gladden 
An  interesting  outcome  of  the  recent  general  dis- 
cussions on  the  bible  as  literature  and  on  evolu- 
tion from  the  Christian  standpoint  is  the  sermon 
preached  by  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  on  Sunday,  March  30.  Dr.  Gladden 
took  up  the  specific  subject  of  the  utterances  of 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  on  these  two  general  subjects 
in  Plymouth  Church  pulpit  and  in  The  Outlook, 
and  then  examined  the  critidsms  made  by  Dr. 
Abbott's  opponents.  As  to  the  nature  and  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible,  Dr.  Gladden  said : 

The  truth  U  that,  whatever  extravacances  may  be 
charied  against  the  higher  criticism,  it  has  made  it  im- 
poMible  lor  any  intelligent  Biblical  scholar  to  hoki  the 
view  of  the  Bible  that  was  taught  to  me  when  I  was 
stadying  for  the  ministry,  and  that  is  heki  by  the  great 
majority  of  our  chnrch  membcn  today.  That  view  is 
simply  not  true.  The  Bible  Is  not  the  kind  of  book  that 
we  once  believed  it  to  be.  It  is  a  better  book*  a  diviner 
book,  as  I  believe ;  but  it  it  a  dlffet eot  book.  The  people 
of  our  churches  have  a  right  to  know,  as  well  as  we  can 
tell  them,  just  what  kind  of  a  book  it  is.  It  b  not  only 
safe  Cor  them  to  know  this,  it  is  terribly  unsafe  and  ter- 
ribly unjust  to  keep  this  knowledge  from  them.  Dr. 
Abb(  tt  has  been  trying  to  tell  his  people  the  truth  about 
it.  And  some  of  his  clerical  brethren  lilt  up  their  voices 
and  cry :  **  This  is  higher  criticism,  and  higher  criticism 
is  full  of  extravagances  and  absurdities."  The  implica- 
tion is  that  there  Is  no  truth  In  it ;  that  the  traditional 
view  of  the  Bible  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  tolerated. 
The  implication  is  that  any  minister  who  ventures  to 
dispute  the  traditional  view  is  a  dangerous  heretic 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  critics  oc  Dr.  Abbott,  who 
put  themselves  in  this  attitude,  take  upon  themselves  a 
pretty  serious  responsibility.  1  here  are  predous  few  of 
them  who  do  not  know  that  the  traditional  theory  of  the 
Bible  is  no  longer  tenable ;  yet  their  attack  upon  him  is 
understood  as  maintaining  that  theory.  An  intelligent 
religious  teacher  who  takes  that  position  before  the 
workl  tOKlay  has  something  to  answer  (or. 

We  may  quote  also  a  single  passage  relating  to 
the  discussion  on  evolution : 

It  may  be  that  the  evohittonists  ar«  not  fully  agreed ; 
but  the  fact  that  the  universe  is  the  outcome  of  an  evo- 
lutionary process  is  not  doubted  t>y  scholars  of  eminence 
in  the  work!  to-dar.  What  are  Christian  men  going  to 
do  wHh  this  doctrine  ?  An  they  going  to  set  themselves 
in  array  against  it  f  Are  they  going  to  proclaim  tliat 
Christianity  cannot  be  reconciled  with  K  ?  Evohitloo 
interprcu  tliel  universe.  It  offers  an  explanation  of  all 
things  that  exist,  which  satisfies  the  human  mind.  Are 
we  going  to  say  that  the  Christian  religion  cannot  be 
rscoodled  with  this  explanation  ? 

The  critics  of  Dr.  Abbott  seem  to  asseverate  that  it 
shall  not  be  so  reconciled  if  they  can  help  it.  1  hey  are 
trying  to  make  the  pabUc  beheve  that  a  devout  man 
who  attempts  such  an  explanation  b  unworthy  of  public 
confidsnea.  Do  they  mean  to  say  that  no  Chrbtiaa  can 
hoU  any  other  theory  of  the  origiin  of  things  than  that 
mechanical  creationls m  which  we  were  all  taught  In  our 
chikthood^  But  that  b  gone  out  of  the  work!  of 
thought ;  It  couki  no  more  be  set  up  again  as  a  phik>- 
sophkal  explanation  of  the  work!  than  the  Ptolemaic 
cosmogony  could  be  rehaUUtated  In  our  universities. 
Are  Christian  men.  I>y  their  profession,  doomed  to  hoU  a 
theory  of  the  universe  which  contradicts  the  whole  body 
of  BBodsru  ■  nowlsitgi  i 


Holy  Week 
Each  recurring  year  sees  the  non-Utarglad 
churches  paying  more  attention  to  the  observance 
of  Holy  Week.  Ft  is  already  quite  as  generally 
obscrred  as  the  Week  of  Prayer.  Why  should 
it  not  be  ?  There  is  an  especial  fitness  in  the 
observance  of  the  days  which  speak  more  dis- 
tinctly than  any  others  of  the  great  events  in  the 
life  of  our  Lord.  It  would  be  a  graceful  and 
helpful  thing  if  the  Evangelical  Alliance  would 
lead  in  changing  the  Week  of  Prayer  from  the 
first  week  in  January  to  Holy  Week.  That 
would  put  the  free  churches  into  line  with  the 
liturgical  churches,  and  make  possible  a  more 
united  effort  in  the  whole  Church  of  Christ.  We 
have  seen  many  programmes  of  special  services 
for  Holy  Week,  ft  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
mention  them  in  detail,  but  we  note  with  satisfac- 
tion the  tendency  to  utilise  these  days  for  the 
deepening  of  interest  in  spiritual  things,  and  for 
the  promotion  of  a  reverent  and  devout  regard 
for  the  central  truth  of  the  Chiistian  revelation. 
In  one  church  the  meetings  of  the  week  culminate 
on  Good  Friday  night,  when  Staincr's  **  Crucifix- 
ion** will  be  rendered — and  no  service  is  more 
worshipful — and  that  in  turn  will  be  followed  by 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Why 
should  not  groups  of  churches  unite  in  such  ser- 
vices ?  Why  should  not  all  the  churches  in  small 
towns  together  obeerve  the  week  which  brings 
so  deariy  to  mind  the  cross  and  passion  ol  our 
l.ord? 

The  Chtircb  and  Chrics 
We  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  the 
Constitution  of  the  Civic  Federation  of  the  dty 
of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  of  which  the  Rev.  Alfred  W. 
Wishart  is  the  President.  Among  the  oflkets 
and  on  the  executive  committee  are  four  prom- 
inent and  well-known  ministers.  That  shows 
that  the  ministers  of  the  capital  of  New  Jetaey 
are  leading  In  a  most  important  branch  of  work. 
The  object  of  the  Federation  is  to  make  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  social  and  municipal  life  of  the 
dty,  to  report  Ihe  facta  to  the  city,  to  aroaee 
interest  in  munidpal  matters,  to  edocace  the  taa- 
payers,  to  quicken  the  public  conscience,  and 
mass  the  people  who  believe  in  good  order  in  a 
common  effort  for  the  pnbUc  welfare.  Aosoog 
the  committees  are  a  Health  Committee,  an  In- 
dustrial Committee,  a  Philanthropic  Committee, 
an  Education  Committee,  a  Munidpal  Commit- 
tee, and  Committees  on  Public  Morals  and  Pub- 
lic Recreatioo.  All  these  forms  of  senrke  are  of 
great  importance.  The  minister  no  longer  occn- 
piee  the  same  poeition  that  he  did  a  few  years 
ago,  but  his  leadership  b  stUl  required,  and  kia 
position  makes  him  IndepeiKlettt  of  daaees  and 
parties.  It  b  gratifying  to  know  that  it  b  being 
so  widely  nsed  in  the  interesu  of  the  poblic. 
SimiUtr  fedaatioos  in  all  dties  and  huge  towns 
would  quickly  bring  a  better  cotiditioo  of  things 
now  exbts. 
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ology  of  lome  soit.  He  must  have  some  concep- 
tion of  the  Bible,  God,  man,  Christ,  sin,  repent- 
ance, and  the  rest,  and  of  their  relations  to  each 
other.  Dr.  Merriman  believes  that  the  character- 
istics of  a  true  preacher's  theology  should  be,  first, 
that  it  must  not  be  somebody*s  system,  merely 
imposed  on  him  from  without,  like  Saul's  armor 
upon  David ;  it  must  be  a  conception  wrought 
out  from  within.  Often,  however,  he  has  not  the 
faith  and  courage  when  he  has  himself  experienced 
truth,  and  so  he  preaches  en  the  influence  of 
the  bicycle  from  a  text  about  the  wheels  in  Eze- 
kiel,  or  announces,  his  subject  in  the  newspapers, 
with  catching  alliteration,  as  '*  Visions  and  Vague- 
ness.*' Secondly,  the  true  preacher's  theology 
must  be  the  theology  of  his  times.  "  That  this  in- 
volves a  revolution  in  many  theological  systems 
is  just  as  inevitable  as  the  fact  that  the  Copemi- 
can  theory  transformed  man's  conception  of  as- 
tronomy." The  Greek  theologians  of  the  eariy 
centuries  brought  to  the  understanding  of  the 
Gospel  the  conception  of  the  immanence  of 
Deity  in  the  worid  and  in  the  life  of  man,  which 
was  the  distinguishing  trait  of  the  Greek  philoso 
phy.  •*  This  shaped  all  their  theology,  which  is 
charmcterixed  by  *  a  genuine  catholicity,  spiritual 
depth  and  freedom,  and  a  lofty  ethical  tone,' 
especially  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
wholly  distinct  from  the  I^tin  theology,  and  far 
more  cognate  to  modem  thought.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  *it  b  not  Christianity  in  itself 
which  is  to-day  obnoxious  to  serious  men,  but  a 
latinized  Christianity  which  the  thought  of  the 
worid  has  outgrown.' "  Lastly,  the  preacher's 
theology  should  be  progressive,  proportionate, 
sympathetic.  Christianity  is  not,  as  some  seem 
to  think,  a  stereotyped  thing ;  it  is  a  progressive 
unfolding  of  the  divine  in  man. 

England  and  Greece 
The  *'  British  Weekly  "  of  March  1 1  contains  a 
remarkable  symposium  on  the  question,  **  Shall 
we  Coerce  Greece  ?"  Letters  in  answer  are  re- 
ceived from  almost  all  the  Nonconformist  leaders 
of  the  Kingdom.  Such  men  as  Dr.  John  Wat- 
son, Dr.  George  S.  Barrett,  Frindpal  Fairbaim, 
Professor  T.  M.  IJndsay,  of  Glasgow,  Dr.  James 
Stalker,  Dr.  J.  Monro  (libson,  Dr.  John  Clifford, 
and  a  long  list  of  others  equally  prominent,  write 
in  the  most  earnest  way  concerning  what  ihcy 
think  would  be  the  crime  of  an  attempt  to  coerce 
Greece.  Dr.  Stalker  sajrs :  "  If  our  arms  be  used 
in  humiliating  Greece,  it  will  cover  the  country 
with  dishonor."  Dr.  Watson  says :  **  It  would 
be  disgraceful ;"  Principal  Fairbaim,  **  I  can 
conceive  of  no  greater  calamity  to  ourselves  or  to 
the  hope  of  freedom;"  and  Dr.  Clifford  says, 
*'To  coerce  Greece  would  be  one  of  the  gravest 
offenses  agaixut  the  living  conscience  of  Great 
Britain,  .  .  .  and  one  of  the  most  unjust  acU 
ever  committed  by  any  British  Govemment.'* 
England  is  sound  at  the  heart  Her  politicians 
may  sometimes  misrepresent  her,  as  do  those  in 


America  misrepresent  our  country,  but  when 
Christian  ministers  speak  unitedly,  it  may  he  taken 
for  granted  that  they  speak  the  voice  of  the 
British  nation.  Conceming  their  right  to  speak 
in  this  instance  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt. 

The  Arrival  of  Dr.  Pentecott 
Dr.  George  H.  Pentecost  anived  in  New  York 
on  Tuesday,  the  30th  of  March,  and  was  met  by 
a  committee  from  the  church  in  Vonkers  of  which 
he  is  to  be  pastor.  The  fareweU  of  the  church 
in  Ixmdon  is  one  that  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
him.  It  is  described  as  the  greatest  crowd  that 
was  ever  in  the  church.  Dr.  Pentecost*s  scmon 
was  on  the  "  Love  of  God,"  and  contained  no 
personal  allusions.  Dr.  Pentecost  left  a  most  im- 
portant position,  and  has  come  to  one  less  con- 
spicuous ;  but  the  churches  of  the  future  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  are  quite  as  Kkely  to  be  in 
the  suburbs  as  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  there 
b  no  reason  why  Dr.  Pentecost's  work  in  Yookers 
should  not  be  as  Influential  as  it  could  h%  either 
in  London  or  in  New  York  proper. 

Notes 

The  tabuUted  statement  of  the  receipts  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foccicn  M  issioiis.  for 
the  first  half  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  shows  a  total  of 
>243jB17.0^a  decrvaae  ot  |34J&1$8  as  compared  vHh 
the  receipts  of  the  correspondlnf  six  months  of  kut 
year. 

So  many  Inqnlries  have  reached  as  about  the  srries 
of  lectures  on  "The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible*' 
which  Dr.  Abbott  hat  been  fivinc  on  Sunday  cvenlnts 
in  Plymouth  Church  that  we  are  (lad  to  announce  that 
they  have  been  pubhshed  verbatim  in  pamphlet  form 
by  Miss  L.  L.  Whitlock  (14$  Wilbw  Street.  Brooklyn, 
N.  v.).  who  will  send  then  to  any  address  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  one  dollar. 

The  Judson  MeoKMial  Baptist  Church  in  New  York, 
whose  grounds  and  buildings  cost  about  f  SSOjQOIX  has 
still  upon  it  a  debt  of^boot  |ISO,noa  It  has  fust  re- 
ceived a  gUt  of  $Ji\sm  from  Mrs.  A.  P.  Hall,  of  Sara- 
toga  Springs,  towards  canceling  iu  tadebtedoesa.  The 
church  is  a  monument  not  only  to  the  great  missionary 
who^e  name  it  bears,  but  to  the  tireless  fidehty  of  Us 
son,  the  Rev.  Edward  Judson,  D.D.,  who  Is  its  fouadtr 
and  pastor. 

The  statement  of  belief  presented  by  the  Rev.  David 
N.  Beach.  D.D.,  when  he  was  installed  pastor  of  Plym- 
outh Charch,  Minneapolis.  October  27,  iJNk.  has  been 
printed  in  an  attractive  form.  It  pfeecnts  la  a  clear 
way  the  well-known  vieirs  of  "the  CitUcn  Pastor.*^ 
Dr.  Beach  belongs  to  the  class  of  intenetely  genuine  men 
who  will  r»ever  even  seem  to  occupy  a  Iheokvgical  posi- 
tion with  which  they  are  not  la  the  fulkst  accord.  The 
statement  is  evaagcUcal,  earnest,  and  oa  a  bf ty  spfntnal 
plane. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  and  Most  Revertnd  WilUam  Cooyag- 
ham  Phmket.  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  died  in  that  dty 
on  April  1.  He  was  bom  in  UU8,  and  was  ebcftcd  Arch- 
bishop of  Dahlia  to  saccead  Archbishop  Trrach  in  UM. 
He  was  not  only  an  eminent  ecclesusuc  bat  a  man  who 
distinguished  himscU  in  many  ways  by  Us  peculiarities 
and  by  his  courage.  He  was  one  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Royal  I'niversily  of  Ireland.  One  of  the  most  charac- 
tcnstic  acts  of  his  life  was  la  Spam,  whan  be  contecnted 
Seftor  Cafanra  as  Bishop  against  the  protest  of  the 
Papal  Nuncio  and  the  Spanish  Bishops.  He  has  filled 
a  large  and  honored  place  In  his  Church,  and  •ncocsa- 
(ully  administered  the  allairs  of  a  pecaHarly  diibcwit 
position. 
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Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  has  signed  the  Memorial,  with  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the 
organized  workers  of  America,  and  we  know  it  is 
that  of  our  British  fellow-workers,  that  an  agree- 
ment should  be  reached,  and  the  Treaty  be  rati- 
fied."—The  Editors.] 

Shan  We  Tax  Beer? 
To  the  Editors  of  Ike  Outlook  : 

In  your  issue  of  March  13,  under  the  title  **  The 
President's  Inaugural,'*  you  say:  "The  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  a  national  land  tax  may  in  time 
revolutionize  our  tax  methods,  but  meanwhile  we 
must  have  an  income  in  order  that  we  may  pay 
as  we  go.  The  only  other  method  is  an  increase 
of  tax  on  beer  or  alcohol  or  tobacco,  against 
which  there  would  be  so  great  opposition  as  to 
make  it  impracdcable  as  an  immediate  measure.** 
Permit  me  to  inquire  from  what  source  would 
there  arise  such  great  opposition  as  to  make  it 
impracticable  or  impossible  to  increase  the  tax  on 
beer  one  dollar  per  barrel,  which  would  give  us 
additional  revenue  from  this  source  alone  of 
thirty-four  nullion  dollars,  there  having  been 
thirty-four  million  barrels  manufactured  and  sold 
in  this  country  last  year.  If  revenue  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  taxation  of  spirituous  and  malt 
liquors,  why  shouldn't  beer,  which  is  a  luxury  and 
contains  4  28  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  as  shown  by 
an  analysis  of  twenty-eight  different  samples  in 
this  State,  pay  a  tax  of  $2  per  barrel  instead  of 
one  ?  Beer  requires  so  much  room  for  its  profita 
ble  manufacture  that  it  could  not  be  secretly 
manufactured  or  smuggled,  therefore  the  tax 
would  be  easily  collected.  The  additional  tax 
would  operate  not  only  as  a  revenue  but  as  a 
temperance  measure.  The  brewer  would  add  the 
additional  dollar  per  barrel  to  his  price,  and  the 
retailer  would  charge  his  customers  exactly  the 
same  price  per  glass  that  he  now  charges,  but 
would  make  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  glass 
thicker,  so  that  the  consumer  would  drink  less 
beer  and  remain  sober  much  longer. 

I  inclose  copies  of  some  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  the  "Wine  and  Spirit  Gazette/' 
published  in  your  city,  which  contain  much  val- 
uable information  and  sound  sense  upon  this  sub- 
ject. To  my  mind  it  would  be  much  better  policy 
to  raise  thirty-four  millions  of  additional  revenue 
by  a  further  tax  upon  beer  than  by  lev)  ing  such 
a  tax  upon  sugar  and  other  necessities  of  life.  I 
never  have  heard  any  objection  raised  to  the 
policy  of  such  a  couise.  The  only  objection  that 
I  have  ever  heard  made  to  it  came  from  one  of 
our  Congressional  delegation,  who  wrote  me  that, 
"in  his  judgment,  a  bill  imposing  such  a  tax 
could  not  be  passed  because  both  political  parties 
seemed  to  be  s/ra»d  of  the  brewers." 

This  impressed  me  as  being  a  pretty  humiliat- 
ing admission.  Is  it  true  ?  Do  the  brewers  ol 
this  country  hold  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  United  Sutes  Senate  hj  the  throat,  so  that 


(hey  can  prevent  the  impositwn  of  a  fair  tax  upon 
their  product  and  compel  the  levying  of  a  tax  to 
pay  the  running  expenses  of  the  Government 
upon  such  necessities  of  life  as  sugar  ?  If  so,  the 
people  of  this  country  ought  to  be  made  aware  of 
the  fact  by  such  publications  as  yours,  to  the  end 
that  a  Congress  and  Senate  may  be  elected  that 
cannot  be  controlled  by  them. 

D.  C.  R. 

A  gUEBS  DtSCaiMINATIOK 

From  the"  Wine  and  Spirit  Gatette,"  Jan.  M.  U997 

Distillers  prodooe  pure  spirits,  oo  which  they  are  re- 
quired to  pay  an  Intenial  revenue  tax  of  |I.10  for  each 
and  every  proof  gallon.  That  is,  they  are  taxed  on  every 
gallon  of  spirits  their  goods  may  contain,  no  matter  In 
what  conditloa  those  goods  may  reach  the  market. 

Beer  contains  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  akohoUor  pore 
spirits.  A  barrel  of  beer  coatalnlag  31  galloM  there- 
fore carries,  at  the  lowest  estinute  of  2  per  oent^  LJ6 
galbns  of  akohol.  which  shoaU  paya  tax  of  $2.04  to  put 
It  on  an  equality  wHh  the  product  of  distillatioa.  Yet 
this  barrel  of  beer  Is  taxed  bat  $L00,  no  aiatter  whether 
itcontainsLSSorllOgaUoos  of  spirits.  In  other  words, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Law  discriminates  in  fsvor  3f 
beer  by  an  average  of  more  than  $0  per  cent 

All  wine  contains  more  or  less  akohoL  The  propor- 
tion varies  from  7 J3  per  cent,  in  some  Chahlls  brands  to 
2$.17  lo  certain  brands  of  sherries.  Yet  these  wines, 
when  of  domestic  production,  pay  no  tax  on  the  spirit 
they  contain.  This  Is  another  dtscrimlnatWrn.  Can 
anybody  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  this  discrepancy  ? 
The  law  sets  out  to  Impose  a  tax  on  spirits— not  on 
water,  grape-juice,  or  anything  else.  The  distiller  pays 
the  tax  on  every  drop  of  spirits  he  produces ;  the  brewer 
pays  only  on  about  haU  of  his  product,  while  the  wine- 
grower geto  off  free.  Yet  akobol  is  akohol.  wherever 
you  find  it,  and  should  be  treated  the  same  in  all  cases. 

[The  sour:es  of  opposition  to  an  increase  ol 
the  beer  tax  by  100  per  cent^  as  reasonable  as 
such  a  propositien  may  be,  would  bt  three.  First, 
the  brewers  and  beer-coiuumers,  the  InAuence  of 
whose  opinions  on  legislation  is  not  small ;  sec- 
ond, the  voters  for  constitutional  prohtbitioa,  who 
object  to  receiving  the  benefits  oif  a  tax  revenue 
obtained  from  the  sale  of  Uquor ;  third,  and  most 
potent  of  all,  the  great  body  of  sincere  and  log- 
ical protectionists,  who  definitely  object  to  a  rev- 
enue system  which  leaves  out  protectioo  to 
American  manufactures  against  foreign  imports. 
—The  Eorroas.] 


Notes  and  Qufrics 

NoTB  TO  CoRaSSPONDBNTS.— /Til  attdsm  /WJ»M« 
U  mnswer  mmy  tmqmtrj  tm  tkt  «#i/  nntt  ^$er  iis  rtcrt^t. 
Tk***  wk*  Jitut  ex^teUd  mmrwrrs  iMt  im  cmmimg  w*tt, 
mr  k*^,  htmr  im  mind  tk§  tmp^idtmemii  mftstmg  frmm 
tkt  camstami  prtnur*  f/mmmy  iw^nis  ai^Vif  m$r  iumHsd 
tPm<4,  Cmmmmmu ait^ms  ikmJd  mhrnttys k^trik*  wrwUw's 
mmtmt  mmd  mddrtss. 

I.  Mr.  Kay  Mills  lays  la  one  ol  his  addresses:  **A 
Christian  must  depend  entirely  on  the  Spirit  to  be  hepi 
in  the  path  of  grace."  How  b  such  teaching  reconciled 
with  such  tnt«  as,  **  Keep  ro«nehr«  in  the  love  of  God." 
**■  Keep  yoorsehrn  from  IdoK,"  "  Pure  religioa  b  to 
keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world.**  etc  .>  i.  Is 
it  Scriptoral  to  say  to  a  young  comrcrt,  **  ( lod  will  keep 
you ;  you  do  not  need  to  trouble  about  keeping  yoursell  "i 
X  Which  b  the  best  Bible  oommentary  for  givii«  in 
summary  the  chief  inter  pte<if  ions  pwi  oo  the  man 
dUficnk  texts  by  churches  and  ladividnal  theobclaas  ? 
i.  b  there  any  dictionary  giving  the  defiaitioa  usages 
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for  1897, 144  pp.,  lllnttrited  (Tbe  Christian  Pul>U»hinc 
Asaodatton,  Davton.  O.   2S  cents). 

E.  K.  IC.-I  have  a  *'  HUtory  of  Litchfieki.  Conn.," 
written  by  **  Payne  Kenzon  Kilboiane,  M.A." 

W.  D.  G. 

-  E.  K.  M."  can  procure  a  copy  of  the  HUtory  of 
New  London  by  sending  to  Herbert  D.  Utiey,  of  New 
London,  Conn.  If.  J.  T. 

-*  E.  K.  If."  U  referred  to  Mist  Frances  M.  CauUdns*s 
**  History  of  New  London,  Conn.,  from  1612  to  1852  " 
(New  London,  1852,  pp.  679);  same,  continued  to  1860, 
pp.  (A2;  ako  to  **  HIatory  of  Litchfield  County,  Conn., 
with  Ilhistratioos  and  Biofraphical  Slcetches,"  pub- 
lished in  Phifauielphia,  1882,  quarto.  Can  be  seen  at 
leading  public  libraries.  New  York,  Boston.  Philadel- 
phia, etc  C.C.  D. 

About  People 

—It  has  been  announced  that  the  first  woman 
to  be  honored  by  a  Ph.D.  from  the  Univciaity 
oC  Gdttingen  is  Miss  Helen  Hinwlale,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Prolessor  Hinsdale,  of  the  Uniyertity  of 
Michigan ;  but  we  are  now  told  that  Miss  Maltby, 
a  graduate  of  Oberlin,  was  the  first  American 
woman  to  take  this  degree. 

«-Sir  Alfred  Biliotti,  tbe  British  Consul  for 
Crete,  who  recently  effected  the  rescue  of  the 
beleaguered  Muslims  at  Kandanos,  is  a  Levantine, 
sixty-odd  years  of  age.  Ife  has  been  employed 
in  the  British  consular  service  as  clerk,  drago- 
man, vice-consul,  and  consul  for  many  years.  It 
was  he  who  discovered  the  Nekropolis  of  Kami- 
ros  in  Rhodes ;  latet  he  superintended  the  excava- 
tions at  Halikamassus. 

— The  most  remarkable  instance  of  unbroken 
genealogical  descent  is  recorded  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine.'*  It  seems  that, 
in  the  time  of  King  Malcolm,  (ilamis  (Scotland) 
was  a  rojral  residence,  and  remained  so  until 
1372,  when  Sir  John  Lyon  was  made  Lord  High 
Chamberlain  of  Scotland.  The  king's  daughter 
fell  in  love  with  the  young  knight  and  was  given 
to  him  in  marriage,  together  with  the  lands  of 
the  thanedom  of  Glamis.  Ten  years  later  Sir 
John  fell  in  a  duel,  and  was  buried  at  Scooe 
among  the  kings  of  Scotland.  He  left  one  son, 
from  whom  the  present  family  of  Lyon  have 
descended  without  a  break  from  lather  to  son  to 
the  present  day. 

—In  a  recent  number  of  the  Chicago  **  Times- 
Herald  "  we  read :  **  Mis.  Hannah  G.  Solomon, 
the  first  woman  in  the  history  of  Judaism  to  act 
as  rabbi,  filled  the  pulpit  of  Sinai  Temple  yester- 
day morning.  It  could  have  happened  in  no 
Jewish  temple  but  Dr.  Hirsch*s,  and  the  congre- 
gmlioo  predicts  that  the  incident  will  put  it  further 
from  orthodoxy  than  any  other  innovation  which 
it  has  been  iu  pride  to  make.  It  makes  Sinai 
and  its  leader  the  talk  of  the  Hebrew  worJcL  Mis. 
Solomon  came  to  the  pulpit,  unrolled  her  manu- 
•criptt  proceeded  much  as  Dr.  Hirsch  might  have 
done,  save  that  she  read,  and  was  thus  unable  to 


walk  about  the  platform  and  talk  whOe  leaning 
over  the  tops  of  the  big  chairs.  She  made  the 
work  of  the  Coundl  of  Jewish  Women  her  theme. 
She  was  epigrammatic  and  logical.*' 

— Monsignor  Raffaele  Merry  del  Val,  the  Papal 
Delegate  to  Canada,  who  lately  arrived  at 
New  York,  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  present  Span- 
ish Ambassador  at  the  Vatican.  The  I>elegate 
was  bom  in  Spain.  His  mother  is  not  an  Eng- 
lishwoman, as  has  been  erroneously  stated,  but 
is  the  daughter  of  Count  Torri  Diax,  a  Spanish 
Senator,  who,  however,  married  in  England,  and 
lived  there  several  years.  The  Delegate  wa* 
educated  in  London  by  the  English  Jesuits,  while 
his  father  was  Secretary  of  the  Spanish  Embassy 
there.  Monsignor  Mehy  del  Val  completed  his 
education  in  Belgium  and  Italy.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  he  is  also  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  appointed  by  Leo  XI II.  for  the  re- 
union of  the  dissentient  churches—  a  commission 
which  aims  not  only  at  the  gathering  of  the  Greek 
and  eventually  ot  the  Anglican  communion  into 
the  Church  of  Rome,  but  of  all  Protestant  de- 
nominations as  well. 
—The  New  York  "  Tribune  **  says : 
A  large  audience  once  gathered  in  Baltimore  to  hear 
the  late  Professor  Sylvester  read  a  unique  original  poem 
of  4()0  lines,  all  rhyming  with  the  name  Rosalind.  He 
had  appended  to  the  poem  a  Urge  number  of  explana- 
tory foot-notes,  which  be  said  he  would  reed  first.  When 
at  last  he  had  done  so,  he  kwked  up  at  the  clock,  and 
was  horritied  to  find  that  he  had  kept  the  audience  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  beginning  to  read  the  poem  they 
had  come  to  hear.  The  astonishment  on  his  face  was 
answered  by  a  burst  of  good-humored  laughter  from 
the  audience,  and  then,  after  begging  all  his  hearers  to 
feel  at  perfect  liberty  to  leave  if  they  had  e«igagement%. 
he  read  the  Rosalind  poem. 

The  New  York  "  Evening  Post  **  recalls  another 
anecdote  of  Professor  Sylvester : 

He  was  walking  down  the  street  in  Baltimore,  ab- 
sorbed in  some  mathematical  calculation,  carrying  a 
small  piece  of  chalk  in  his  hand.  During  his  walk  he 
found  himself  near  a  boggy  that  was  standing  in  the 
street,  with  the  top  knrered  and  the  rear  flap  of  the 
buggy-top  hanging  down.  Mr.  Syhrcstcr  stepped  up  to 
the  flap,  and  be^an  coTcring  it  with  figures  till  it  kwkrd 
for  all  the  work!  Uka  a  blackboard  in  a  cUwwoom.  The 
owner  of  the  team  got  into  the  boggy  and  drove  ofl 
slowly,  Mr.  Sylvester  following  along  behind,  marking 
away  for  dear  life,  all  intent  on  working  out  the  prt  blrm 
he  had  in  mind.  This  was  kept  up,  to  the  amusement 
of  those  who  saw  It.  UU  the  hone  broke  into  a  trot,  aad 
the  mathematician  could  no  longer  keep  up  with  his 
rapidly  moving  blackboard. 

— The  "Army  and  Navy  Register**  declares 
that  Secretary  John  I).  IxMig  owes  his  success  in 
life  to  himself.  Tradition  says  that  when  he  en- 
tered Harvard  College  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
brought  his  belongings  from  his  old  homestead 
at  Buck  field.  Me.,  in  a  carpetbag.  He  found 
himself  at  Cambridge  among  strangers,  and  with 
no  friendly  influences  to  smooth  away  the  ob- 
stacles  in  his  path.  The  young  student  (fid  not 
possess  the  means  requisite  for  membership  and 
the  social  expenses  incident  thereto  in  the  famous 
college  dobs  of  that  day.  He  was  not  conspicv- 
oos  in  the  dominant  **set.**    He  boarded  in  that 
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Crocuses 
By  Mary  F.  Butts 
Ah  I  who  hurries  hither 

On  an  Easter  morning, 
Shining  like  the  stars, 
Purple  as  the  dawning  ? 

Pretty  little  ladies, 
All  dressed  for  meeting ; 

Robins,  hopping  near, 
Give  them  hearty  greeting. 

The  Midnight  MediUtions  of  a  Mouse 
By  £.  R.  Noble 

Oh  dear  t  I  know  111  get  caaght  in  that  horrid 
trap  some  one  of  these  fine  nights.  But  wh«.t  is 
a  poor  moose  to  do  when  he  has  to  support  a 
large  and  interesting  family  by  his  own  efforts, 
especially  when  they  are  always  hungry  ?  These 
great  big  creatures  called  men  think  they  work 
hard  when  they  spend  ten  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  in  trying  to  support  their  families — I  wonder 
how  they  would  like  to  watch  every  moment  of 
the  day,  and  night  too,  to  seise  their  opportunity 
of  making  a  living,  as  we  have  to  do.  Now,  I 
am  only  one  mouse  out  of  many,  but  as  I  am  one 
of  the  most  influential  dtixens  of  Mouserie  (the 
capital  of  Mouseland),  you  may  be  interested  in 
learning  how  we  do  things  down  there. 

We  are  a  thrifty  set,  I  can  tell  you,  and  turn 
every  crumb  to  advantage.  I  am  in  the  grocery 
business  myself,  and  supply  large  numbers  o^ 
more  wealthy  mice  who  have  retired  from  active 
business.  I  bring  in  all  the  goods,  which  we  call 
**  laying  in  stock,**  while  my  children  manage  the 
store  and  wait  on  customers. 

Of  course  I  have  to  get  out  neariy  every  day 
to  see  after  my  supplies,  and  as  I  am  not  a  very 
welcome  visitor  in  most  houses,  and  have  many 
dangers  to  guard  against,  great  care  is  necessary. 
I  lie  near  the  mouth  of  my  private  entrance  to 
the  house  (the  people  speak  of  it  as  a  **  hole  **) 
antU  I  am  sure  the  room  b  empty,  and  that  there 
are  no  immediate  dangers  awaiting ;  then  out  I 
creep,  and  look  about  for  the  scraps  careless 
human  beings  are  sure  to  leave  about.  They  lit- 
tle reaUae  that  they  support  another  family  as 
wen  as  their  own.  I  don*t  wonder  they  complain 
about  **  hard  times,**  but  I  must  say,  if  mortals 
were  as  ready  to  sein  opportunities  as  mice,  there 
would  be  more  rich  men  in  the  worid,  I  am  sure. 
Did  yon  ever  see  a  thin  mouse,  I  ask  you  ?  There 
is  hardly  a  poor  mouse  in  Mouseland,  and  it  is 
an  becaose  they  keep  their  eyes  open.  *'  Busy 
as  a  bee,**  indeed  I  Bees  arc  laxy  compared  to 
us.  Yon'U  be  surprised  to  know  that  it  b  not 
only  from  larders,  kitchens,  and   dining-rooms 


that  I  carry  my  stores.  No,  indeed ;  in  these  days 
people  seem  to  eat  all  over  the  house,  and  it 
b  from  the  parlors  and  bedrooms  that  I  usually 
pick  my  choicest  articles.  Houses  with  children 
in  them  are  my  ddight,  for  from  those  I  never 
come  away  empty-clawed.  The  careless  Kttle 
things  drop  cookies  and  candies  about  like  toys, 
and  always  forget  to  put  the  top  on  the  sugar- 
bowl.  We  mice,  you  know,  are  splendid  climbers, 
and  many*s  the  good  piece  of  apple  or  cake  Tve 
stolen  from  the  top  of  a  sideboard  when  it  was 
thought  to  be  safe.  And  sometimes  when  a 
thing  b  too  big  lor  me  to  move,  1  run  home  and 
call  my  family  Then  we  all  come  back,  and  eat 
as  much  as  we  can,  and  this  b  what  we  call  **  dirk- 
ing out** 

You  have  no  idea  what  risks  we  run  in  the  pur- 
suit of  business.  The  pirates  that  I  hear  about 
never  had  such  dangerous  times.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  those  frightful  cats  and  dogs. 
Oh,  I  do  so  hate  a  cat  I  They  are  such  sly  things, 
always  pretending  to  be  asleep  until  you  get  well 
to  work,  and  then  pouncing  on  you  when  you 
least  expect  it  I  tell  you,  you  have  to  be  pretty 
wide  awake  to  escape  from  them.  Dogs  I  don*t 
mind  so  much ;  that  is,  the  big  ones,  for  they  are 
clumsy,  and  we  can  neariy  always  gel  out  of  the 
way,  besides  teasing  them  by  nibbling  behind 
them  just  where  they  can*t  see  us ;  that  b  great 
fun,  for  they  do  get  so  angry.  But  the  little  dogs 
are  dreadful— quite  as  bad  as  cats  (though  not  so 
sly) ;  while  there  b  one  kind  of  dog  they  caU  a 
ferret— ugh  I  I  cinnot  talk  about  him,  it  makes 
my  fur  go  the  wrong  way  ;  but  I'll  whisper  you 
what  we  call  him— it's  **  Sure  Death.**  Really, 
the  very  thought  of  the  dreadful  thing  makes  my 
teeth  chatter.  Then  another  way  they  have  oi 
catching  us  b  to  spieada  nice  piece  of  bread  and 
butter  with  something  else,  and  put  it  in  an  easy 
place  for  us.  Whatthesomethingebcbl  amnot 
quite  sure,  but  we  have  learnt  from  sad  experience 
that  it  doubles  us  up  with  pain,  and  now  we  very 
seldom  touch  bread  any  more.  As  if  thsre  were 
not  enough  ways  for  catching  us  poor  little  bodies. 
There  are  the  traps,  and  I  almost  believe  those  are 
the  worst  of  all,  for  they  are  set  about  dark  roooss 
at  night,  most  temptingly  baited,  snd  unless  you  are 
an  old  mouse  you  are  very  apt  to  pot  your  head 
in  danger  before  you  think.  Old  hands  like  my> 
self,  sometimes,  when  times  are  bad,  deUbeiately 
try  to  steal  the  bait  off  the  hook.  It  b  very  dan- 
gerous business,  and  though  a  clever  mouse  often 
succeeds,  he  sooner  or  later  becomes  careless 
and  loses  hb  head.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  the  end 
of  me,  for  my  grandfather,  and  hb  father  before 
him,  wound  up  that  way ;  but  risks  most  some- 
times be  taken  when  one's  stock  of  cheese  b  low. 
In  thb  very  hoose  they  have  pot  a  trap  right  by  a 
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An  American  Problem 
During  the  winter  one  of  the  leading  clubs  in 
New  York  announced  a  discussion  on  the  question 
*'  Is  American  Home  Life  Declining?'*  This  ques- 
tion was  published  in  the  Home  Club,  and  two 
correspondents  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Their 
replies  were  published  without  comment  in  the 
issue  of  March  1 3.  Since  then  several  other  cor- 
respondents have  replied  to  the  question  ;  some  of 
their  lettets  we  publish  : 

Dear  Outlook:  Is  American  home  life  declining  ?  Not 
much—"  the  trend  of  the  age  is  toward  God  ...  this  is 
a  Christly  age«"  to  quote  from  Dr.  Boardman.  lables 
and  chairs,  center-tables  and  perfect  lamps,  a  house  for 
every  taroUy,  all  these  may  do  much  for  home  life,  but 
they  are  not  its  source :  the  home  life  can  thrive  without 
them,  as  it  does  in  boarding-houses,  and  in  tents,  and 
under  even  more  trying  conditions.  What  was  it  Helen 
Hunt  once  wrote  about  an  old  apple- woman  who  made 
a  happier  home  for  her  children  under  her  canvas  um- 
brella on  the  street  comer  than  did  many  a  fine  lady  In 
a  mansion  on  the  avenue  ?  I  have  known  the  home  life 
at  its  sweetest  in  cramped  rooms  of  boardlng^ouses— 
yes,  and  in  a  prairie  schooner  and  its  camps  by  the 
roadside  on  the  plains.  The  gravitation  to  boarding- 
houses  and  hotels  In  large  dties  is  largely  an  effort  to 
save  what  is  left  of  the  home  instinct  after  k>ng  suffering 
from  the  servant  trouble.  If  anything  menaces  our  do- 
mestic life/' set  apart  in  families,"  it  is  the  servant 
trouble.  Shall  we  sacrifice  mothers  and  daughters  to 
the  false  Idea  that  the  home  depends  upon  their  slavery 
in  the  kitchen  ?  upon  the  whims  and  impudence  of  un- 
trained housemaids .'  Does  not  the  home  life  depend 
upcn  the  happiness  of  the  mother  most  of  all,  and  largely 
upon  whatever  the  family  as  a  whele  have  a  common 
interest  In?  If  that  common  intere^— the  cohesive 
force  of  the  family— be  constantly  shaken  and  broken 
up  by  poor  service  In  the  kitchen,  better  give  up  the 
kitchen  and  preserve,  at  sacrifice,  the  home  instinct— (be 
common  interest— In  a  boarding  house  or  hotel  Just 
now  when  we  hear  so  much  of  cooking-schools,  training- 
schoob  for  servants,  and  improvements  of  all  kinds  for 
kitchens  and  the  rulers  thereof,  we  need  not  despair  of 
the  permanency  of  our  domestic  life.  And  are  the  hap- 
piest homes  those  which  have  little  to  do  with  the  world 
ouUide  their  gates  ?  where  the  wife  and  mother  is  so 
confined  by  what  are  called  home  duties  that  bekmgiog 
to  a  wonun's  chib  is  out  of  the  question  ?  Contrast  the 
houses  bulh  for  homes  only  twenty  years  ago  with  those 
of  to-day.  Every  woman  does  not  know  just  how  to 
make  the  most  of  them,  to  get  the  most  home  Ufe  out  of 
them ;  but  the  majority  do,  and  the  average  woman  is 
equal  to  the  enlargement  of  the  home  life  that  they 
nuke  possible ;  and  that  enlargement  means  distrihu- 
Hon  as  well  as  hoarding  of  blessing.  Boarding-houses 
and  hotels  are  not  the  best  places  for  family  life :  but 
that  the  home  may  not  exist  and  flourish  in  them  I,  for 
one.  deny.  I.  M.  P. 

Another  correspondent  indignantly  denies  that 
the  home  is  declining,  and  bslieves  that  the  ques- 
tion was  bom  in  New  York,  where  it  is  admitted 
that  hotels  and  boarding-houses  are  increasing. 
Throughout  the  land  this  correspondent  sees  the 
home  growing  in  beauty  and  in  the  love  of  its 
inmates.  She  believes  that  where  the  question 
apparently  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  it 
is  largely  due  to  the  inability  of  the  wonian  to 
say  **  no  **  to  the  outside  demands  made  upon  her 
time  and  abilities     Our  correspondent  says ; 


Men  are  more  honorable  than  women  when  tt  comes 
to  a  question  of  demand  upon  their  time.  They  do  not 
say  yes  when  they  know  it  is  an  utter  Impossibility  to 
perform  what  is  asked.  Asa  rule,  they  have  strength  of 
mind  sufficient  to  refuse  what  would  interfere  with  their 
legitimate  business,  while  a  woman,  as  a  rule,  will  prom- 
ise more  than  she  can  perform  without  neglecting  her 
home  duties. 

Other  correspondents  write : 

Dear  Out  o^k  The  two  correspondents  who  aiuwer 
VesI  to  the  query,"  Is  American  Home  Life  DecUn- 
ing  V"  printed  as  the  leader  in  the  Home  Club  of  March 
13,  doubtless  speak  sincerely  from  their  point  of  view, 
but  are  they  right  ?  Now,  I  am  writing  in  adtyof  ov«r 
40,000  people— our  population  is,  say,  50,000  in  thts 
.State  capital— and  in  a  home.  My  tablet  is  resting  on  a 
comfortsible  center-table,  lighted  by  a  lamp  not  too  fine 
to  be  fully  practicable  in  a  room  that  is  emphatically 
a  family  room,  whose  walls  yet  echo  the  feeling  and  up- 
roarious'redtation  of  Eugene  Fieki's  **  Jest  'Foce  Christ- 
mas "  by  the  younger  nun  of  the  house,  aged  nine,  to 
the  appreciative  audience  of  sister,  cousin,  parents,  and 
grandmother.  There  are  books  and  papets  and  maps 
and  magaxines  close  by,  and  a  desk  that  b  used  as  ofteu 
as  is  the  comfortable  couch.  The  children's  play-room 
is  next,  and  the  door  is  always  open.  That  ceotcr-tabte 
serves  for  games,  and  the  amateur  pboiogrmpber  of  the 
family  mounts  his  pictures  under  the  kindly  light  of  its 
lamp,  while  the  running  fire  of  family  conversation 
passes  from  a  discussion  of  tlie  **  Theology  of  an  Evolu- 
tionist "  along  to  the  proper  spelUng  of  a  tough  g»o- 
graphical  name. 

Vour  pessimistic  correspondents  will  say  this  is  one 
home.  So  it  b :  but  **  there  are  others  '*— many  others, 
where,  as  in  the  one  sketched,  the  family  is  together 
some  port  of  every  day  in  a  family  life,  Hved  in  a  real 
family  room.  Others  in  thbdty— why,  I  can  count  mofe 
such  homes  now  than  1  can  of  the  club  kind  your  cor- 
respondents think  prevail  And  I  know  of  such  homes 
within  an  hour  of  New  York's  City  Hall  in  more  than 
one  direction. 

True,  the  intellectual  activities  of  the  day  present 
many  diverse  Interests  to  members  of  the  family  circle, 
but  that  circle,  once  joined,  has  yet  strength  to  hold  in 
its  pleasant  round  all  the  household  for  some  portion  6k 
the  day  or  evening  in  thousands  of  happy  homes.  I  say 
to  the  query  **  No."  and  1  sign  as  a  "  home-tover."  but 
more  as  A  Homb-I.ivsk. 

Dfar  Outitmk:  Much  ha«  been  said  and  written  ol 
late  regarding  the  possible  decadence  of  the  American 
home.  And  woman,  in  the  minds  of  many,  seems  to  be 
responsible  for  such  a  condition. 

Is  there  not  another  and  a  more  hopeful  side  to  this 
subject }  Is  not  the  average  home  the  real  basis  o4  all 
that  is  true  and  noble  and  desirable  in  American  life 
toHlay  ? 

A  recent  c  irrespondent  of  your  paper  deplofes  the 
fact  that  the  American  home  has  no  visible  comer  in  it 
for  chiklren  :  that  delicate  nphobtery  and  choice  brici- 
brae  have  crowded  the  children  to  an  upper  story,  awmy 
from  the  interests  of  the  home  proper  :  thai  thoe  is  no 
home  life,  .^uch  is  sometimes  the  ca.se ;  but  the  writer 
has  the  entr^  to  txvth  city  and  country  homes,  and  can 
remember  very  few  in  which  children  live,  whose  bbra- 
ries,  luxuriously  and  tastefullv  furnished  though  they 
may  be.  have  not  scattered  through  them  chlUrwi's 
games,  books,  toys,  and  chain.  Even  footbalh  and 
ball<hibn  and  tennis-rackets  are  no  strangers  to  velvet 
carpets  and  Dresden  china  surroundings. 

Abnormal  conditions  exifl  in  all  phases  of  hie  and 
are  unavoidabtr,  but  are  rather  thr  exception  than  thr 
nile.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  country  have  children 
been  able  to  grow  ap  in  sach  an  atmosphere  of  love  and 
luM>«lcdgc  and  culture  as  the  prestnt  age  fumbhe*. 

It  b  true  thai  less  time  Is  spent  by  the  mothan  of  to 
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THE  elections  last  week  in  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Rhode  Isl- 
and exhibited  the  same  phe- 
nomenon that  all  State  and 
local  elections  have  exhibited 
since  hard  times  set  in  in  the  summer 
of  1893 — a  general  turning  against  the 
party  in  power  in  the  National  Govern- 
ment. As  in  the  fall  of  1893.  National 
issues  had  properly  no  place  in  the 
elections  last  week;  but  the  separation 
of  National  issues  from  local  elections  is 
as  yet  a  creed  practiced  only  by  the  most 
thoughtful  and  the  most  conscientious. 
The  mass  of  those  voters  who  are  without 
definite  views  as  to  the  cause  of  hard 
times,  and  without  strong  party  attach- 
ments, voted  against  the  Democratic 
party  so  long  as  it  was  in  power,  and 
turned  against  the  Republican  party  when 
its  success  in  November,  instead  of  restor- 
ing confidence,  was  followed  by  the  hard- 
est winter  since  that  of  1893-94.  To  deny 
that  National  issues  influenced  the  result 
is  as  blindly  partisan  on  the  pirt  of 
Republicans  as  it  is  on  the  part  of  Demo- 
crats to  claim  that  great  masses  of  voters, 
who  believed  in  November  that  a  high 
tariff  would  restore  prosperity,  now  be- 
lieve that  an  increase  of  the  currency  is 
essentimL  The  shifting  vote  expressed  a 
change  in  feeling  rather  than  a  change 
in  conviction.  It  corresponded  precisely 
with  the  overturn  in  '93,  and  with  that  in 
73  as  well.  In  an  irrational  degree  the 
party  in  power  is  always  held  responsible 
for  hard  times,  and  for  this  reason,  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  except  dur- 
ing the  business  revival  from  1880  to  18^, 
whatever  party  has  been  in  power  at 
Washington  hais  suffered  revcr  es  in  State 
and  local  elections. 

While   this  influence  was  everywhere 
presebt,  innumerable  local  influences  were 
IQ99 


at  work  modifying  the  results  in  various 
places.  For  example,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
where  a  plurality  of  20,000  for  McKinley 
was  replaced  by  a  Democratic  plurality 
of  7,000,  the  overturn  was  chiefly  due  to 
Republican  opposition  to  Boss  Cox.  For 
years  Cox  has  been  the  Tammany  Hall 
of  Cincinnati,  and  lately  be  has  assumed 
a  like  rdle  in  State  politics.  This  last  year 
he  had  secured  an  appropriation  of  |6,500,- 
000  for  a  new  waterworks  plant,  and 
taxpayers  rebelled  against  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  money  under  his  direction. 
His  opponent,  Gustav  Tafel,  a  former  Re- 
publican who  had  become  a  Democrat  on 
the  silver  issue,  received  a  large  vote 
from  gold  Democrats  and  anti-Cox  Re- 
publicans. In  Columbus,  where  the  sil- 
ver issue  had  been  more  prominent,  the 
liquor  question  was  also  present,  and  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  at  the  last  moment 
withdrew  its  candidate  and  indorsed  Mr. 
Black,  a  man  of  fine  private  character, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Democratic 
ticket.  In  Cleveland,  where  the  Populists 
refused  to  indorse  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, the  present  Republican  Mayor  was 
re-elected  by  a  majonty  not  significantly 
less  than  that  of  Mr,  McKinley.  in  To- 
ledo aUo  the  Republicans  were  successful, 
having  nominated  Mr.  S.  M.  Jones,  a  suc- 
cessful manufacturer,  of  pronounced  anti- 
monopoly  views  and  rare  public  spirit 
In  the  smaller  cities  in  Ohio  the  Demo- 
cratic gains  were  general,  and  these  gains 
in  all  the  cities  were  suflicient  to  over- 
come Mr.  McKinley*s  plurality  in  the 
Sute.  In  M.chigan  the  head  of  the  Re- 
publican S'ate  ticket,  Judge  Long,  was 
re-elected  by  a  large  majonty  ;  just  one- 
half  of  the  cities  were  carried  by  the  silver 
forces.  Detroit,  which  in  November  gave 
10,000  plurality  for  McKinley  ard  nearly 
double  that  for  Pingree,  chose  a  Democratic 
Mayor.  The  Republican  candidate  was 
Governor  Pingree's  selection,  but  in  his 
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science  that  has  been  witnessed  in  years. 
Independent  nominees,  supported  by  the 
machine  of  the  minority  party,  have  polled 
larger  votes,  but  we  do  not  remember  a 
case  in  which  an  independent  candidate 
without  any  machine  whatever  back  of 
him  has  made  anything  like  such  a 
record.  What  was  most  encouraging  about 
the  support  he  received  was  that  it  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  city.  Although  he 
stood  for  distinctively  American  ideas  on 
the  question  of  the  saloons,  he  polled 
more  votes  than  the  regular  Republican 
candidate  in  three-fifths  of  the  wards. 
This,  in  a  city  where  nearly  four-fifths 
of  the  adult  males  are  of  foreign  parent- 
age, is  worthy  of  note.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  intensity  of  feeling  among  the 
silver  forces,  he  would  probably  have  been 
elected.  The  Republican  machine  op- 
posed him  with  more  bitterness  than  it 
opposed  Mr.  Harrison,  and  with  good 
reason.  Here  is  one  of  his  references  to 
Governor  Tanner : 

**  I  wish  we  bad  a  loyal  man  at  Springfield  for 
cor  Governor.  We  have  for  a  Governor  a  roan 
"  who  is  a  reproach  to  the  name  of  the  Republican 
party ;  a  man  who  is  disloyal  to  his  oath  of  office, 
a  man  who  has  played  traitor  already  to  the 
public  by  appointing  a  confessed  member  of  the 
boodle  majority  in  the  Council,  Joseph  Bidwell, 
to  the  important  office  of  Railroad  and  Ware- 
house Commissioner.'* 

His  campaign  was  a  revelation  to  those 
who  believed  that  the  Bryan  movement 
monopolized  the  anti-monopoly  sentiments 
in  the  community.  His  sp<^hes  during 
the  campaign  were  full  of  the  boldest  and 
most  direct  accusations  of  bribery  and 
corruption  against  the  great  street  rail- 
way monopoly  of  the  city,  and  the  large 
vote  which  be  polled  is  a  grotmd  for 
encouragement  to  those  who  have  faith 
in  the  possibilities  of  independent  and 
ptuified  mtihidpal  politics  in  this  cotmtry. 
When  the  returns  of  the  election  came  in, 
there  ¥ras  almost  as  much  rejoidog  at  the 
Harlan  as  at  the  Harrison  headquarters. 
An  impromptu  mass-meeting  named  Mr. 
Harlan  for  the  Mayoralty  in  1899  and  for 
the  next  United  States  Senatorship  from 
Illinois. 


Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  com- 
petence and  efficiency  of  Mr.  Terrell,  who 
has  for  the  last  four  years  been  our  Minis- 
ter to  Turkey,  it  is  certain  that  he  has 


done  his  work  there  under  great  disadvan- 
tages. Not  only  has  an  Ambassador 
social  precedence  over  a  Minister,  which 
by  undiplomatic  minds  in  democratic 
America  is  not  easily  comprehended,  but 
he  has  also  officii  1  advantages  in  the  right 
to  claim,  and  the  ability  to  secure,  audi- 
ences with  the  Sultan,  and  in  the  power 
to  press  claims  upon  him,  which  a  Minis- 
ter, no  matter  what  country  he  represents, 
does  not  possess.  If  we  understand  the 
matter  aright,  under  our  law,  as  it  now 
stands,  the  President  has  no  authority  to 
accredit  an  Ambassador  to  any  country 
which  does  not  first  accredit  an  Ambassa- 
dor to  us.  He  b,  therefore,  comoelled  in 
this  matter  to  await  the  pleasure  of  the 
Sultan — a  condition  nqt  altogether,  we 
should  say,  agreeable  to  him,  and  cer- 
tainly not  altogether  agreeable  to  this 
country.  Congress  should  rectify  this 
condition,  either  by  authorizing  the  Pres- 
ident by  special  act  to  send  an  Ambassa- 
dor to  Turkey — in  which  case  the  initia- 
tive would  lie  with  us,  and  Turkey  would 
be  compelled  either  to  accept  our  Am- 
bassador  and  send  one  in  return,  or  take 
the  responsibility  of  reftising  to  follow 
our  lead ;  or  by  conferring  on  ^e  Minister 
to  Turkey  the  authority,  for  the  time 
being,  of  a  special  Ambassador;  or  by 
authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  such 
special  Ambassador  to  press  the  present 
claims  of  this  country  upon  the  Porte — 
claims  both  for  damages  becatise  of  past 
wrongs  and  for  protection  against  similar 
wrongs  in  the  future. 


There  are  three  reasons  why  this  should 
be  done :  First,  because  we  have  large  in- 
terests in  Turkey,  which  cannot  t>e  ade- 
quately eared  for  by  a  Minister ;  secondly, 
because,  being  imder  no  suspicion  of  de- 
siring aggrandizement  or  extension  of 
territory  or  political  ad\'antage  in  our 
dealings  with  Turkey,  we  should  be  able, 
if  we  were  properly  represented  there,  to 
exert  an  influence  on  behalf  of  Christians 
such  as  no  European  power  could  exert, 
except  one  backed  up  by  display  of 
force  ;  and,  thirdly,  because  it  is  difficult 
to  secure  the  ablest  representative  for 
Turkey  unless  he  is  given  the  rank  of 
Ambassador.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that 
such  an  act  will  be  passed  at  the  present 
session  of  Congress,  and  accorduigty  it 
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the  State  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  we 
are  glad,  therefore,  to  report  the  ringing 
letter  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
Shankley,  declaring  war  on  the  present 
moral  condition  of  the  State  which  has 
produced  the  inaction  of  the  Senate.  We 
quote  : 

**  I  hereby  enter  my  protest  against  this  hell- 
bom  social  enemy,  and  I  call  on  all  Christian 
people  in  the  State  to  aid  me  in  the  war  of 
extermination  which  now,  God  helping  roe,  I 
declare  against  it.  A  worse  state  of  morals  than 
Utah  ever  saw  is  at  our  door,  invading  us. 
Against  it  I  shall  contend,  if  need  be,  alone,  so 
long  as  God  leaves  me  earthly  life.  Hitherto 
relying  on  the  persuasiveness  of  human  words 
explaining  divine  wisdom,  I  neglected  other 
agencies,  refusing  even  to  ask  for  any  man*s  vote. 
Henceforth,  and  until  the  divorce  laws  of  this 
State  are  brought  into  the  lines  of  comparative 
decency,  with  all  the  powers  of  my  official  position 
as  bisnop  and  of  my  pergonal  influence  as  a 
citizen,  I  shall  fight  like  with  like." 

It  may  be  hoped  that  public  sentiment  in 
the  rest  of  the  Nation,  reinforcing  the 
Bishop's  ringing  protest  and  the  nearly 
unanimous  action  of  the  State  House  of 
Representatives,  may  suffice  at  another 
session  to  overcome  the  moral  apathy  or 
the  corrupt  influences  which  have  con- 
trolled the  Senate. 


The  condition  of  affairs  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley  continues  to  be  ex- 
tremely serious.  In  the  Yazoo  Delta  the 
terrible  destruction  wrought  by  the  flood 
has  increased,  and  the  immediate  destitu- 
tion following  is  already  very  great  Con- 
gress last  week  acted  promptly  in  response 
to  President  McKinlcy's  special  message 
pointing  out  that  between  Marion,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Greenville,  Miss.,  at  least  fifty 
towns  and  villages  were  partly  imder  wa- 
ter ;  that  a  territory  nearly  three  hundred 
miles  in  length  and  from  five  to  forty  miles 
wide  was  submerged,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  cultivated  soil  flooded, 
and  the  property  of  from  50,000  to  60,000 
people  destroyed.  A  bill  appropriat- 
ing $200,000  for  relief  piuposes  was 
quickly  passed  by  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  the  President  This 
sum  will,  however,  go  but  a  little  way  in 
relieving  destitution,  and  there  is  urgent 
need  for  private  contributions.  The  river 
and  its  larger  tributaries  continue  to  over- 
flow their  banks,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  injury  done  has  reached 


its  greatest  extent  One  result  will  be  a 
very  serious  loss  to  the  cotton  crop  in  the 
river  States.  The  protecting  levees  near 
New  Orleans  have  thus  far  served  their  ptu:- 
pose  admirably ;  they  have  been  tempora- 
rily strengthened  by  the  work  of  thousands 
of  men;  there  has  been  constant  fear  that 
they  might  give  way.  The  engineering 
problems  involved  are  peculiarly  perplex- 
ing. Indeed,  there  is  still  a  serious  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  the  most  eminent 
civil  engineers  as  to  the  right  method  of 
dealing  with  the  enormous  difficulties  in- 
volved. One  expert  engineer,  in  a  letter 
to  the  New  York  "  Evening  Post,"  declares 
that  the  whole  system  of  jetties  and  levees 
now  employed  only  serves  to  raise  the 
bed  of  the  river  by  confining  it  within 
narrow  banks,  to  thus  heighten  the  flood- 
sweU,  and  to  cause  inimdation  of  the  river 
above  the  levees,  as  well  as  to  bring  insup- 
portable pressure  upon  the  levees  them- 
selves. Other  experts,  on  the  other  hand, 
declare  that  the  efficiency  of  the  present 
levee  system  has  been  demonstrated,  and 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  levees  we 
should  have  inundations  like  the  present 
every  year.  That  expenditure  by  the 
National  Government  for  the  protection 
of  the  different  States  bordering  on  the 
river  is  constitutional  and  desirable  is, 
we  think,  beyond  dispute.  The  only 
question  is  as  to  how  Government  aid 
can  be  rendered  economically,  efficiently, 
and  on  scientific  principles. 


The  Republican  caucus  of  the  New 
York  Senate,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes 
of  Governor  Black  and  against  the  protests 
of  the  Republican  machine  in  New  York 
City,  has  indorsed  the  Raines  Law  Amend- 
ments taxing  clubs  at  the  same  rate  as 
saloons,  and  restricting  the  Sunday  privi* 
leges  of  hotel  guests  to  the  bom-fide  guests 
of  bona-fide  hotels.  Three  Senators  re- 
fused to  take  part  in  the  caucus.  Had 
they  remained,  it  i:»  probable  that  the 
amendment  taxing  clubs  at  the  same  rate 
as  saloons  would  have  been  defeated.  It 
was  adopted  only  by  a  vote  of  sixteen 
to  thirteen.  Although  this  amendment 
merely  incorporates  in  the  law  a  provision 
which  the  temperance  people  were  as- 
sured that  it  originally  contained.  Governor 
Black  and  the  rural  Republicans  are  en- 
titled to  much  credit  for  its  adoption  by 
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the  spruce.  Such  owners  may  receive 
immediate  payment,  or  they  may  say  that 
they  wish  the  timber,  and  in  that  case 
hold  the  land  until  they  remove  the 
spruce-trees.  The  wood-pulp  and  paper 
manufacturers  were,  of  course,  against  the 
bill  The  recent  alarming  overflow  of 
the  Mississippi  has  been  in  large  measure 
due  to  the  indiscriminate  cutting  of  for- 
ests at  its  head-waters;  the* new  law  in 
New  York  State  will  insure  a  certain 
immunity  from  such  disasters,  and  also 
secure  a  proper  water-supply  to  the  cities 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Sute.  Another 
object  of  the  new  law  will  be  to  protect 
the  Champlain  and  Erie  Canals,  on  the 
enlargement  of  which  the  sum  of  $9,000,- 
000  is  now  being  spent. 


A  very  hopeful  movement  for  early 
closing  and  partial  Sunday  closing  is 
gathering  strength  among  the  druggists 
and  drug  clerks.  In  this  city  a  union 
has  been  organized  with  an  employing 
druggist,  Mr.  C.  F.  Doherr,  at  its  head, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  amendment  of 
State  pharmacy  laws  by  limiting  the  hours 
of  drug  clerks  to  sixty-six  per  week.  In- 
asmuch as  druggists  have  to  be  especially 
licensed  in  order  that  the  public  may  be 
served  by  competent  men,  it  is  believed 
that  a  reasonable  limitation  of  hours 
will  aot  be  overthrown  by  the  courts.  A 
noteworthy  circumstance  in  connection 
with  the  oiganization  of  the  Ne«  York 
union  was  that  its  first  hour  of  meeting 
was  at  midnight.  The  ordinary  hours  for 
drug  clerks  in  this  city,  we  are  told,  are 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  eleven  at 
night,  with  an  allowance  of  about  two 
hours  for  dinner  and  supper.  On  Sun- 
day the  hours  are  not  matertally  diferent, 
for  in  this  city,  unlike  many  smaller  ones, 
the  drug-stores  keep  open  all  day.  It  is 
proposed  that  certain  hours,  morning, 
afternoon,  and  evening,  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  law,  and  tbzt  during  the  re- 
mainder the  stores  shall  be  closed.  The 
movement  in  favor  of  such  Sunday  clos- 
ing is  already  strong  among  employing 
druggists.  **  The  Era  "  corduJly  supports 
it,  and  several  o*her  prominent  trade 
papers  are  publishing  letters  advocating 
it.  A  bill  is  now  before  the  Connecticut 
Legislature  limiting  Sunday  sales  to  the 
hours  from  8  to  10  A.M.,  and  3  to  5  and 


7  to  10  P.M.  The  druggists  who  favor 
this  law  state  that  the  number  of  ''emer- 
gency '*  calls  on  Sunday  is  simply  insig- 
nificant, and  that  even  these  cases  can 
always  be  provided  for  by  physicians. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  Sunday  trade,  they 
say,  is  the  cigar,  confectionery,^  and  gen- 
eral ''department  store  "  business,  which 
drug-stores  carry  on  while  competitors  in 
the  same  lines  are  compelled  to  close. 
If  laws  forbidding  all  sales  except  those 
of  medicine  were  strictly  enforced,  few 
druggists,  they  declare,  would  care  to 
remain  on  duty  all  day. 

One  of  the  principal  events  last  week 
in  the  business  world  was  the  annual 
meeting  at  Montreal  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany. Sir  William  Van  Home,  the  Presi- 
dent, stated  that,  while  the  shrinkage  in 
earnings  in  the  carriage  of  wheat  from 
the  last  crop,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  year  before,  will  reach  at  least  $1,250,- 
000,  this  has  largely  been  made  up  by 
an  increase  in  general  business.  An 
encouraging  feature  is  the  wide  attention 
which  the  mines  of  British  Columbia  are 
attracting  and  the  great  activity  which 
prevails  there.  The  effect  of  all  this  is 
manifest  in  an  increase  of  one-fifth  in  the 
earnings  of  the  Pacific  division  of  the 
Canadian  Railway,  while  the  new  traffic 
contributed  considerably,  of  course,  to 
the  earnings  of  the  rest  of  the  fystem. 
The  building  of  a  line  into  the  Kootenay 
mining  district  was  authorized.  Hie  rail- 
way activity  in  British  Coltnnbia  is  being 
to  a  certain  extent  imitated  in  the  adja- 
cent province  of  Alberta.  The  demands 
of  the  people  there  ought  to  help  trade 
on  both  sides  of  the  boundary,  since  they 
are  for  the  extension  of  the  Calgary  and 
Edmonton  Railway  southward  to  Black- 
foot  on  our  Great  Northern  Railway,  and 
the  widening  of  the  narrow-gauge  road 
from  Lethbndge  south  to  Grand  Falls, 
also  in  Montana.  Canada  and  the  United 
States  are  commercially  one  country : 
hence  the  free  connection  with  our  sys- 
tems enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Quebec 
and  Ontario  is  already  to  a  gratifying 
extent  imitated  in  the  West,  and  is  bound 
to  be  in  yet  greater  degree.  For  the 
past  month,  as  compared  with  a  year  ago, 
there  was  a  gain  in  the  gross  railway 
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Ultra-Clerical  party  has  been  strengthened 
relatively  more  than  any  other  group.  The 
hatred  of  the  Jew  has  been  derated  into 
a  political  principle,  and  has  become  in 
many  quarters  of  Austria  not  only  bigoted 
but  passionate  and  riotous.  One  of  the 
pressing  questions  of  the  day  in  Austria  is 
the  renewal  of  the  financial  arrangement 
between  that  country  and  Hungary,  which 
is  about  to  expire.  The  prospects  of 
that  renewal,  which  the  Emperor  strongly 
ui^^es,  are  very  gloomy.  The  Hungarian 
Minbtry  has  not  only  opposed  the  Ultra- 
Clerical  party  in  that  countty,  but  has 
also  beaten  it  That  Ministry  treats  the 
Jews  with  fairness,  and  is  even  charged 
with  favoring  them.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
reactionary  majority  will  feel  warmly 
drawn  toward  Hungary.  Count  Badeni, 
the  Prime  Minister,  although  he  has  a 
majority  behind  him,  is  not  likely,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  these  columns  some  time 
ago,  to  find  his  lot  an  easy  one.  He  is 
trying  to  consolidate  a  parly  in  the  Reichs- 
rath  out  of  the  Clericals,  the  Poles,  and 
the  Czechs ;  but  when  a  Minister  is  deal- 
ing with  groups,  he  is  always  expected  to 
pay  for  his  support  in  some  form  or  other, 
and  Count  Badeni  is  obliged  to  pay  for 
the  support  of  the  Czechs  by  offering  to 
recognize  their  language  officially  in  Bo- 
hemia— a  concession  which  will  irritate 
the  German  population  more  than  any- 
thing else  the  Minister  could  do. 


The  indifference  to  the  franchise  in 
Italy  has  rarely  been  more  strikingly 
brought  out  thiin  in  the  recent  geueratl 
elecuon.  In  Rome  less  than  ludf  the 
electors  took  the  trouble  to  record  their 
votes,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  about 
the  average  throughout  the  country. 
The  result  was  a  decided  victory  for  the 
Ministry.  Out  of  430  ballots,  reported 
by  the  newspapers  latest  received,  320 
were  secured  by  Ministerial  supporters; 
of  the  strong  group  formeriy  led  by  Crispi 
only  75  remain.  In  the  last  Chamber 
there  were  only  6  Socialists ;  in  the  new 
Chamber  there  will  be  18 — an  increase 
which  is  not  at  all  surprising  when  the 
industrial  conditions  of  Italy  are  recalled. 
The  position  of  the  Ministry  will  not, 
however,  be  as  comfortable  as  these  6g- 
nres  indicate.    The  position  of  an  Italian 


Ministry  rarely  is  comfortable,  because  it 
never  has  a  compact  body  ot  supporters 
behind  it;  it  has  always  to  deal,  as  a 
French  Ministry  is  obliged  to  deal,  with 
groups.  Its  supporters  in  the  new  Par- 
liament will  be  divided  into  three  or  four 
different  groups  led  by  as  many  men, 
who,  while  acting  with  Premier  Rudini, 
hope  some  day  to  be  Premiers  them- 
selves, and  whose  eyes,  therefore,  are 
fixed  quite  as  much  on  the  possibilities  of 
their  own  political  future  as  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Ministry.  The  result  of  the 
election  means,  probably,  that  there  will 
be  no  sudden  change  of  policy;  but  it  is 
quite  clear  that  new  lines  of  national 
sympathy  and  probably  of  national  alli- 
ance are  slowly  but  surely  defining  them- 
selves. A  large  part  of  the  Italian  people 
are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  Greeks — 
a  fict  which  has  its  weight  with  the  Min- 
istry, although  in  the  present  condition 
of  affairs  Italy  would  be  slow  to  withdraw 
herself  from  what  is  euphoniously  but 
untruthfully  known  as  the  European  Con- 
cert 


The  present  Ministry  is  committed  to  a 
pacific  and  ooadliatory  policy  at  all  the 
points  where  there  has  formerly  been  fric- 
tion. The  present  relations  between  the 
Quirinal  and  the  Vatican  are  probably  as 
easy  as  they  can  be  until  there  is  some  radi- 
cal change;  and  the  next  Papal  conclave  to 
likely  to  pass  off  without  the  development 
of  any  irritation  between  the  two  powers 
in  Rome.  Italy  is  apparently  slowly  drift- 
ing away  from  the  Triple  Alliance.  The 
friendly  feeling  for  France,  which  has 
often  been  commented  upon  in  these  col- 
umns, is  distinctly  deepening  and  widen- 
ing. There  is  a  disposition  to  cut  down 
expenses,  and  this  will  make  definitely  lor 
the  withdrawal  of  Italy  from  active  alli- 
ance with  Germany  and  Austria.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  indications  which 
come  from  many  quarters  of  the  reorgan- 
ization of  Europe^  and  of  its  division 
along  the  lines  of  imperialism  and  democ- 
racy. What  is  likely  to  be  known  as  the 
league  of  the  Emperors  promises  to  be- 
come something  more  than  a  possibility  in 
the  near  future ;  and  when  Europe  f uliy 
understands  that  the  three  Emperors  are 
acting  together,  the  republican  coontries 
will  realize  the  neceiai^  of  combining  for 
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their  own  safety.  Italy,  France,  and  Eng- 
land represent  tendencies  quite  as  antag- 
onistic to  imperialism  in  all  its  forms  as 
does  this  country,  and  they  are  in  most 
respects  quite  as  democratic — in  some  re- 
spects even  more  democratic.  Histori- 
cally and  traditionally  they  are  so  involved 
with  countries  of  different  political  organ- 
ization that  they  have  not  always  realized 
the  radical  character  of  the  differences 
between  them ;  but  the  time  is  appar- 
ently at  hand  when  one  of  the  funda- 
mental elements  in  the  European  situation, 
so  fsLT  as  the  international  alliance  is  con- 
cerned, will  be  the  political  character  of 
the  different  States.  The  countries  which 
are  governed  by  their  peoples  will  stand 
on  one  side,  and  the  coimtries  which  are 
governed  by  their  sovereigns  on  the 
other. 


The  past  month  has  witnessed  the  issu- 
ance of  two  decrees  abolishing  slavery  in 
different  parts  of  Africa.  The  first  was 
a  decree  for  abolition  in  the  British 
Niger  country,  the  decree  to  go  into  effect 
upon  the  completion  of  Queen  Victoria's 
sixty  years'  reign.  The  second,  also  the 
work  of  the  British,  was  a  decree  from 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  It  provides, 
however,  that  existing  rights  over  concu- 
bines shall  remain  as  before,  unless  a 
concubine  claims  her  freedom  on  account 
of  cruelty.  For  all  slaves  legally  held 
the  Government  will  pay  compensation, 
and  if  Zanzibar  is  unable  to  meet  the 
full  expense  the  British  Government  will 
assist.  In  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tions at  Lisbon  to  celebrate  the  discovery 
of  the  route  from  Europe  to  India  by  the 
way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  a  King 
of  that  Benin  which  has  just  been  con- 
quered by  the  British  gave  to  the  Portu- 
guese their  first  knowledge  of  India.  This 
king  visited  Lisbon,  and  was  in  trans- 
continental intercourse  with  Prester  John, 
the  Negus  of  Abyssinia,  who,  in  turn,  was 
in  communication  with  East  India.  En- 
couraged by  the  success  of  their  two 
recent  campaigns  on  the  rivers  Niger  and 
Benin,  residting  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Benin,  Bida,  and  Ilorin,  the 
British  have  now  embarked  on  a  tiiird 
little  native  war  on  the  African  west 
coast,  namely,  against  the  great  Moham- 


medan chief,  Samory.  In  Abyssinia  ti 
are  now  two  rival  missions,  one  1 
Great  Britain  and  one  from  France, 
latter  has  the  start  of  the  former  by 
months.  M.  Lagarde,  the  leader  of 
French  expedition,  has  already  conch 
a  commercial  convention  with  the  Nej 
his  present  object  is  to  obtain  a  poll 
treaty.  The  British  Envoy's  object! 
precisely  similar;  more  particularly, 
Rennell  Rodd  will  claim  recognitio 
British  and  E^ptian  territorial  r 
throughout  the  regions  of  the  V 
Nile,  including  Darfur,  Kordofan, 
Sennar. 


As  was  expected,  the  Venezuelan 
gress  has  ratified  the  treaty  of  arbiti 
with  Great  Britain  negotiated  by 
United  States.  The  action  was  u 
mous,  it  is  gratifying  to  note,  and 
seems  now  no  possible  obstacle  to  thi 
sonable  and  just  settlement  of  th< 
pute  which  has  for  so  long  a  time  e: 
between  Venezuela  and  Great  Bi 
The  tribunal  of  arbitration  will  cons 
Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Justice  Bi 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  ( 
Baron  Herschell  (ex-Lord  Chanc 
and  Justice  Collins,  of  the  Britbh 
Council,  and  a  fifth  arbitrator  to  be  r 
by  these  four  arbitrator?,  or,  in  case 
fail  to  agree,  by  the  King  of  Swede 
Norway.  The  treaty  is  both  specifi 
broad.  The  arbitrators  have  ample 
ers  finally  to  settle  the  matters  in  qu 
under  certain  clearly  defined  limits 
the  most  important  of  which  is  tfa 
verse  holding  (or  prescription)  of  tei 
for  fifty  years  shall  make  good  titl 
that  exclusive  political  control  as  vi 
actual  settlement  shall  constitute  a< 
holding.  The  arbitrators  are  to  n 
Paris  within  sixty  days  of  the  time 
the  final  printed  arguments  have 
laid  before  them  by  the  agents  of  tl 
countries.  The  submitting  of  argu 
and  replies  will  no  doubt  consume 
months.  This  formal  action  by  thi 
gress  of  Venezuela  must  be  wel 
as  the  rational  and  satisfactory  te 
tion  of  an  international  misimdersts 
which  at  one  time  threatened  to 
the  two  greatest  English-speaking  r 
in  an  attitude  of  bitter  hostility. 
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Easter  Day  becomes  every  year  the 
occasion  of  a  wider  and  deeper  joy  among 
religious  people;  for  the  instinct  of  the 
Christian  world  has  fastened  upon  this 
great  festival  of  the  Christian  year  as  the 
consummate  proof  of  immortality.  The 
risen  Christ  is  a  fact  in  history,  not  a 
demonstration,  and  in  the  risen  Christ 
immortality  finds  its  shining  and  inde- 
structible evidence.  But  in  the  larger 
religious  thought  of  the  time  Christ  is 
related  more  and  more  closely  to  the  whole 
order  of  God's  dealing  with  man.  It  is 
seen  more  and  more  that  his  appearance 
in  the  world  maiks,  not  the  defeat  of 
a  divine  design,  but  its  consummation ; 
that  he  comes,  not  to  save  a  remnant,  but 
humanity ;  that  redemption  is  not  for  the 
elect,  but  for  society.  The  great  idea 
of  immortality  must,  therefore,  find  its 
evidence,  not  only  in  the  reappearance  of 
the  visible  Christ  after  the  crucifixion 
and  the  sepulcher,  but  also  in  the  total 
impression  which  the  whole  creation  makes 
on  the  mind. 

This  larger  argument,  which  is  part  of 
that  disclosure  of  religious  truth  coming 
to  our  time  slowly  but  inevittbly — an- 
tagonized, misunderstood,  and  misrepre- 
bented,  but  triumphantly  asserting  itself 
and  making  its  way  to  the  open  hearts 
and  consciences — has  received  no  more 
impressive  statement  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  little  book  on  '*  Immortality  and 
the  New  Theodicy"  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.),  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  A.  Gor- 
don, whose  steadily  deepening  thought 
and  growing  vision  are  bearing  fruit  in 
a  series  of  comprehensive  presentations 
of  religious  truth.  The  spirit  of  Easter 
breathes  through  the  lecture  which  Dr. 
Gordon  delivered  as  the  first  on  the 
IngersoU  Foundation  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity,  by  the  terms  of  which  he  was 
obliged  to  discuss  the  question  of  inunor- 
tality  upon  purely  rational  grounds.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  how  insensibly  the 
rational  and  religious  fade  into  each 
other  in  this  noble  discussion,  which  pre- 
sents the  great  thought  of  immortality  in 
the  light  of  the  larger  vision  of  God  and 
of  his  purpose  for  man ;  which  treats  the 
great  theme  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
unbroken  spiritual  lite  of  the  race  both 
here  and  hereafter,  instead  of  from  the 


narrow  historic  point  of  view.  Dr.  Gor- 
don has  broken  many  bonds  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  but  he  has  never  illus- 
trated before  so  clearly  the  emancipation 
of  spiritual  vision  from  provincial  views, 
partial  standards,  and  purely  metaphys- 
ical methods  as  in  this  discussion.  The 
question  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  one 
for  purely  abstract  discussion.  It  is  so 
rooted  in  the  deepest  life  of  men,  and  so 
much  a  part  of  their  destiny,  that  it  can 
never  be,  either  in  thought  or  in  discus- 
sion, a  purely  speculative  question.  When 
Plato  touches  it  in  the  ''  Phsdo  "  with  such 
noble  eloquence,  interest  centers  at  once 
in  the  figure  of  Socrates.  The  question 
is  not  a  matter  of  philosophy ;  it  is  the 
question  of  Socrates's  destiny. 

Dr.  Gordon  strikes  into  the  heart  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  roots  his  demonstra- 
tion in  the  profoundest  conceptions  which 
men  have  yet  evolved  concerning  their 
relationship  to  God.  Three  great  foun- 
dations support  the  idea  of  immortality. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  moral  perfection 
of  the  Creator.  The  Supreme  Mind  evi- 
dences itself  in  heaven  and  earth,  in  the 
order,  the  beauty,  the  range,  and  the  uni- 
formity  and  variety  of  creation.  The 
absolute  goodness  of  God  is  not  thus 
demonstrable.  It  is  a  belief  for  which 
there  is  proof  but  not  demonstration. 
The  logical  impulse  drives  to  it,  because, 
by  accepting  it*  it  becomes  possible  to  ac 
count  for  the  good  in  the  world  and  to 
hope  for  a  good  issue  from  all  the  appar- 
ent evil ;  but  the  moral  impulse  confirms 
the  great  fact,  and  the  whole  nature  of 
man  compels  the  assumption.  "  Though 
he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him  *'  is  the 
instinctive  expression  of  the  faith  which 
is  bound  up  m  the  soul  of  every  nob!c 
human  being.  Without  it  human  charac- 
ter is  impossible  of  comprehension,  human 
history  impo:^ible  of  interpretation. 

From  this  great  fact  one  passes  insen- 
sibly to  the  acceptance  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  universe.  It  is  everywhere 
the  expression  of  intelligence,  and  as  fast 
as  men  master  its  structure  their  knowl- 
edge becomes  science ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  coherent,  rational,  and  ordered.  But 
there  cannot  be  a  reasonable  universe,  of 
which  man  is  a  part,  which  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  perfect  development  of  all 
his  capacities ;  and  that  development  in- 
volves personal  immortality.     In  the  face 
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of  all  apparent  contradicdons,  both  as 
a  matter  of  moral  instinct  and  as  the 
ultimate  assumption  compelled  by  such 
knowledge  as  we  possess,  we  are  bound 
further  to  assume  the  worth  of  human 
life  to  the  Creator.  The  larger  our  vis- 
ion of  God,  the  more  inevitable  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality  becomes.  It  is  the 
narrow  and  inadequate  conception  of  God, 
which  is  always  more  or  less  a  compro- 
mise with  atheism,  which  brings  in  the  ele- 
ment of  doubt  Wherever  the  moral  pur- 
pose of  God  is  made  coextensive  with 
the  universe,  and  the  moral  character  of 
that  universe  stated  without  qualification, 
it  is  inevitable  that  God  must  save  the 
race.  He  cannot  do  otherwise  without 
violating  his  own  nature. 

To  this  conclusion  we  are  driven,  not 
only  by  what  is  sometimes  called  the  new 
theology — which  is  nothing  but  a  further 
advance  of  belief  against  imbeUef — but 
also  by  what  may  be  called  the  new 
humanity;  that  is  to  say,  the  wider, 
deeper,  and  more  accurate  historical 
knowledge  of  what  the  race  has  passed 
through  and  is  passing  through  under  all 
its  conditions.  No  man  can  know  those 
conditions  as  facts  without  fueling  the 
Christ  spirit  of  compassion  and  sympathy 
born  in  him  ;  and  nobody  can  have  this 
spirit  without  being  impelled  to  burst 
through  the  old  limitations  which  made 
men  satisfied  with  the  salvation  of  the 
elect  or  of  a  remnant.  We  are  compelled 
to  choose  between  a  world  utterly  lost  or 
a  world  absolutely  redeemed.  There  is 
no  other  alternative.  It  is  this  sublime 
faith  to  which  Dr.  Gordon  has  committed 
himself  in  his  impressive  argument  for 
immortality;  and  this  faith  gives  the 
movement  oiE  his  thought  the  force  of  an 
advancing  army.  One  feels  in  reading 
his  book  as  if  the  whole  order  of  creation 
were  marshaled  to  the  great  end  of 
declaring  the  purpose  of  God  in  the  sal- 
vation of  men. 

And  Dr.  Gordon  is  entirely  wise  and 
sound  in  closing  his  noble  statement  by 
an  appeal  to  those  ancient  instincts 
which  are  not  mere  aspirations,  but  are, 
as  he  declares,  the  voices  of  God  speaking 
in  us  and  through  us,  and  pronouncing 
the  verdict  of  the  Infinite  upon  this  great 
question.  Through  all  the  intricacies 
and  perplexities  of  argument  there  is 
something  final  in  the  affirmation  by  the 


universal  instincts  of  the  reality  o 
world  in  which  we  live,  the  reality  o 
moral  struggle  in  which  we  are  eng 
the  reality  of  our  own  nature,  anc 
reality  of  the  life  to  come  ;  and  thes 
stincts  constitute  "the  sacred  and 
lime  gravitation  of  the  heart  into  fa 
response  to  the  call  of  the  Almic 
God  sends  them.  The  mind  respoi 
the  visible  universe  because  the 
intelligence  and  order  are  in  both, 
heart  responds  to  the  noblest 
ideals  because  the  one  bears  to  the 
the  relation  of  achievement  to  aspii 
Men  crave  sonship  to  God  becaus 
is  the  relation  in  which  they  really 
So  along  many  roads  the  argument 
to  its  conclusion;  and  in  this  Easte 
when  all  thoughts  turn  to  the  fig 
the  risen  Christ,  it  is  significant 
larger  faith  of  the  time  that  the 
order  of  life  is  brought  to  the  op< 
ulcher  to  bear  witness,  with  the  di 
and  the  unbroken  continuity  of  the 
tian  Church,  to  the  sublime  tr 
immortality. 


The  Cretan  guestic 

The  Cretan  question  involves,  i 
senses  than  appears  upon  the  surf; 
peace  of  Europe.  The  issue  is  not 
between  Turkey  and  Greece,  n 
question  merely  the  government  oi 
Far  more  is,  or  at  least  may  be,  in 
It  is  not  strange  that  the  "  Powers 
a  war  between  Turkey,  all  of  wh 
ditions  are  despotism,  and  Greec< 
whose  traditions  are  liberty.  For 
war  might  easily  involve,  before  it  w< 
pleted,  all  Eorope  in  a  war  betwec 
lutism  and  democracy.  And  the 
cipation  of  Crete  might  mean 
larger  emancipation. 

When  France  became  a  Kepv 
Europe  joined  in  a  crusade  to  f< 
back  to  her  allegiance  to  Bou 
again.  The  Napbleonic  wars, 
fought  for  the  overthrow  of  existi 
ernments,  became  a  campaign 
establishment  of  a  Napoleonic  • 
and  ended  in  the  temporary  d 
Republicanism  for  France  as  wc 
the  other  nations;  but  the  del 
only  temporary.  In  England  tl 
lutism  pf  Pitt  wa5  followed  by 
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progress  toward  liberalism,  in  which 
Gladstone  has  been  an  eminent  leader. 
In  Italy,  Papal  and  Bourbon  absolutism 
gave  place  to  constitutional  monarchy, 
under  the  arms  of  Garibaldi  and  the 
statesmanship  of  Cavour.  In  Germany 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
stronger  arm  of  Bismarck  have  succeeded 
in  checking  but  not  wholly  in  thwarting 
the  development  of  democratic  ideas  and 
the  growth  of  the  democratic  spirit.  Even 
in  Spain  and  Austro-HungaTy  the  ptople 
are  by  no  means  as  much  the  subjects  of 
absolute  authority  as  they  once  were. 
Only  m  Russia  is  absolutism  still  triumph- 
ant, though  not  tmdistutbed,  and  liberty 
in  biding,  though  not  extinct.  In  these 
conditions  the  gavemnuntal  auihoriiy 
in  every  Etiropean  country  is  in  nat- 
ural though  unexpressed  alliance  with 
every  other  authority,  to  put  down  any 
insurrection  in  any  land  for  fear  that  the 
flame  of  liberty  once  kindled  will  spread 
to  other  lands.  But  also  the  peopU  in 
every  country  are  in  natural  though  tm- 
oiganized  fellowship  with  every  poptilar 
uprising,  being  stirred  by  an  ill-defiDed 
hope  that  it  may  lead  to  a  general  exten- 
sion of  popular  rights. 

Thus,  the  English  Liberals  are  all  hearty 
and  avowed  supporters  of  Crete  and  the 
right  of  the  Cretan  people  to  cho  se  their 
own  rulers.  In  Italy  the  Radicals  are 
fiercely  opposed  to  any  European  concert 
which  lends  a  helping  hand  to  Turkish 
absolutism.  In  France  there  is  a  reluc- 
tance to  co-operate  with  Rtl^sia  in  a  pro- 
Turkish  campaign,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  desire  to  maintain  a  treaty  offensive 
and  defensive  with  that  countiy  in  hope 
of  advantage  to  be  derived  in  a  future 
Franco-German  war.  If,  indeed,  it  were 
not  for  the  hostility  between  these  two 
peoples,  if  Frenchmen  and  Germans  could 
forget  their  old  rivalry  in  a  common 
desire  for  universal  liberty,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  famous  "Concert  of  Europe,*' 
rapidly  becoming  infamous,  could  be 
longer  maintained.  It  is  really  to-day 
more  a  concert  cf  powers  than  of  peo- 
ples, and  more  a  concert  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  political  authority  in  present 
hands  than  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 
Shotild  plucky  little  David  once  let  fly 
a  stone  from  his  sling  at  Goliath,  espe* 
citlly  if  his  courage  shotild  win  its  de- 
served reward  in  an  emancipation  of  a 


part  of  the  Christian  populations  from 
the  power  and  the  fear  of  the  Moslem 
sword — ^and  if  war  be  once  begun,  and 
emancipation  from  Turkey  for  any  part 
of  its  subject  populations  is  won,  no  one 
can  tell  where  the  revolt  and  the  emanci- 
pation will  stop — the  result  might  be  an 
uprising  throughout  Europe  which  would 
not  end  imtil  every  government  east  of 
Russia  was  revolutionized,  either  by  war- 
like or  peaceful  overtumiogs,  and  liberal- 
ism had  become  dominant  from  the  Med- 
iterranean to  the  Baltic. 

It  is  on  the  power  of  these  allies — 
the  more  or  less  restless  subject  peoples 
of  Europe — that  the  Greeks  are  evi- 
dently relying,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  their  reliance  is  to  be  in  vain. 
The  Powers  are  in  alliance  with  Ttukey; 
but  the  conscience  and  sympathy  of  the 
people  are,  at  least  to  a  considerable 
extent,  in  alliance  with  Greece.  And  this 
alliance  is  one  not  to  be  despised. 


The  Churches  and  Ethical 
Culture 

Mr.  Lecky,  in  hi>  "  History  of  Euro- 
pean Morals,'*  mentions  as  one  cause  of 
the  rapid  spread  of  early  Christianity, 
**  that  it  prodtKed  more  heroic  actions 
and  formed  more  upright  men  than  any 
other  aecd  "  The  early  churches  were 
societies  for  the  amendment  of  life,  or,  as 
one  might  phrase  it,  for  ethical  culture. 
Ethical  culttire  societies  are  mtiltiplying 
to-day.  Their  professed  aim  is^'to  ele- 
vate moral  life."  The  fact  that  such  so- 
cieties, professing  an  aim  identical  with 
that  of  the  early  churches,  are  now  spring- 
ing up  outside  of  the  modem  churches, 
and  asserting  that  this  aim  can  be  real- 
ized in  them  better  than  in  the  chtirches 
themselves,  deserves  more  attention  than 
the  churches  have  thus  far  given  it 

Granted  that  the  paramount  interest  is 
religion ;  but  what  is  religion,  except,  as 
the  Bishop  of  Ripon  has  said,  the  doing 
of  daily  duties  as  the  commands  of  God .' 
Christian  faith  is  essentially  ethical,  work- 
ing by  love  arui  working  for  righteous- 
ness. Out  of  this  ethical  interest  grew 
the  primitive  confession  of  faith  known 
to  us  as  the  Apostles*  Creed.  Christian 
fellowship,  also,  was  at  first  organized  on 
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the  lines  of  ethical  effort  in  imitation  of 
Christ,  and  embraced,  as  Jesus  enjoined, 
all  who  were  seeking  to  do  the  will  of 
God.  If  it  is  not  so  now,  if  the  churches 
show  a  keener  interest  in  theological 
questions  about  creeds  than  in  ethical 
questions  about  personal  conduct  and 
social  conditions,  it  is  natural  that  ethical 
culture  societies  should  spring  up  outside 
of  the  Church,  to  attend  to  a  vital  but 
neglected  interest. 

But  it  is  also  plain  that  the  Church 
cannot  look  with  indifference  upon  this, 
or  consent  to  let  another  take  her  office 
for  **  the  elevation  of  moral  life."  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  temperance  reform  the 
Church  refused  to  demit  that  special  tract 
of  morals  to  outside  agencies,  and  de- 
clared herself  to  be  the  original  temper- 
ance society.  The  same  logic  requires 
her  now  to  recognize  her  original  calling 
as  Christ's  ethical  culture  society. 

To  insist  on  the  need  of  it,  rather  than 
to  speak  of  methods,  is  our  present  pur- 
pose. But  we  would  call  attention  to  two 
important  publications  that  we  deem  help- 
ful :  (1)  An  article  on  "  The  Function  of 
the  Church,"  reprinted  from  the  October 
number  of  the  "  American  Journal  of  So- , 
ciology,"  gives  practical  outlines  which, 
even  if  not  found  imitable,  will  at  least 
be  found  fruitful  in  suggestion.  It  can 
be  had  of  the  "Educational  Church 
Board,"  117  Lake  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
(2)  In  The  Outlook  for  November  14, 
Mr.  Theodore  F.  Seward,  in  behalf  of  the 
Brothcft-hood  of  Christian  Unity,  proposed 
as  a  basis  for  a  comprehensive  Christian 
fellowship  the  ethical  confession  suggested 
by  Dr.  Watson  (Ian  Maclaren)  in  his 
book,  "  The  Mind  of  the  Master  :" 

"  I  believe  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  I  believe 
in  the  words  of  Jesus.  I  believe  in  the  clean 
heart.  I  believe  in  the  service  of  love.  I  believe 
in  the  unworldly  life.  I  believe  in  the  Beatitudes. 
I  promise  to  trust  God  and  follow  Christ,  to  for- 
give mv  enemies,  and  to  seek  after  the  .righteous- 
ness  ot  God." 

Dr.  Watson  did  not,  as  is  clear  from 
the  context  in  the  chapter  of  which  it  is 
a  part,  offer  this  paragraph  as  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  statement  of  either 
Christian  doctrine  or  Christian  duty.  To 
claim  this  for  it  is  to  claim  what  the 
author  never  intended.  It  is  illustrative 
simply.  But,  so  regarded,  it  lifts  into 
clear  light  what  has  long  been  obscured, 


with  loss  and  scandal  resulting— the 
preme  ethical  interest,  out  of  which 
Apostles^  Creed  sprang,  and  on  wl 
Jesus  based  Christian  fellowship, 
what  Scotch  Presbyterians  call  a  •• 
claratory  Act,"  but  with  this  differen< 
instead  of  declaring,  as  the  Scotch  Ch 
dees,  what  is  not  meant  by  giving  as 
to  the  creed — /.  ^.,  agreement  with  a 
particulars — it  declares  what  is  meant 
avows  the  ethical  purpose  with  whicl 
creed  is  understood  and  adopted  foi 
inspiration  of  endeavor  towards  righl 
living.  Such  an  avowal  at  least  si 
to  clarify  conscience.  It  helps  to  t 
form  mere  belief  into  the  working 
which  alone  is  saving  faith. 

The  way  for  the  Christian  Chur< 
counteract  whatever  is  erroneous  ii 
Societies  of  Ethical  Culture  is  to  pre 
and  present  all  that  they  posse 
value  and  add  what  they  lack ;  it 
preach  a  righteousness  of  life,  anc 
as  a  substitute  for  it,  a  correctne 
opinion ;  it  is  to  show  that  the  Chr 
Church  and  the  Christian  faith  can 
higher  ethical  ideals  and  present 
powerful  and  more  enduring  ethia 
pulses  than  any  school  of  agnostici! 
is  to  inspire  a  greater  passion  for  righ 
ness,  and  to  make  every  revival  of  re 
a  revival  of  the  spirit  which  does 
and  loves  mercy  and  walks  humbl 
God. 


The  Outlook  has  recently  had  some^ 
say  upon  **  Infidelity  and  Geography."  ( 
surprising  facts  have  recently  come  to  lig 
ceming  infidelity  to  geography.  It  is 
known  that  the  untraveled  Bri  on  insulat 
self  from  acquaintance  with  America 
raphy  that  criticism  of  him  on  that  sc 
become  dumb.  But  when  no  one,  in  the 
of  London's  recent  hearing  of  the  apfdica 
the  return  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  MS 
rectly  called  "the  Log  of  the  Nfayflowei 
the  episcopal  library  at  Fulham  to  the 
chusetts  Historical  Society,  was  able  t< 
the  Bishop  "  whether  New  England  was 
Massachusetts/*  the  limitation  of  humai 
edge  was  unexpectedly  illustrated.  A  goo 
to  this  is  furnished  by  the  Binningham 
(Joseph  Chamberiain's  paper),  which  sa 
before  last,  "  Yesterday  New  York  and  J 
were  consolidated  by  an  act  of  the  Unii 
Lej^slaiure.**  It  is  now  perhaps  in  ord^ 
to  remark  that  the  London  County  Coi 
by  several  decisive  votes  decliifed  to  graj 
Rule  to  Ireland. 
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The  other  day  the  Spectator  heard  ot  an 
interesting  forthcoming  event,  and  immedi- 
ately called  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oilman,  Manager 
of  the  American  Bible  Society,  at  the  Bible 
House,  New  York  City,  to  see  if  the  report 
were  true.  The  Spectator  found  that  the 
report  was  true.  It  is  as  follows :  Some  time 
since  the  American  Bible  Society,  recogniz- 
ing the  value  to  students  of  its  collection  of 
Bible  literature,  and  also  the  fact  that  this 
collection  has  been  stored  in  a  non-fireproof 
building,  determined  to  deposit  it  for  greater 
accessibility  and  safety  with  the  New  York 
City  Public  Library.  The  new  Library,  as 
every  one  ought  to  know,  is  an  amalgamation 
of  the  Lenox  Library,  the  Astor  Library,  and 
the  Tilden  Fund.  Part  of  the  Bibles  have 
been  already  removed,  and  the  rest  will  follow 
soon.  The  collection  comprises  several  thou- 
sand volumes.  Its  deposit  is  an  event  not 
only  in  the  literary  and  scholastic  world,  but 
also  in  the  library  world.  It  is  a  marked 
tribute  to  the  new  classification  and  the 
official  helpfulness  which  will  distinguish  the 
remodeled  libra? y  system  of  the  metropolis, 
and  is  the  first  great  compliment  which  the 
system  has  received.  Scholars  and  students 
everywhere  will  welcome  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  this  collection  where  it  can  be  ex- 
amined with  ease. 


For  over  eighty  years  the  Bible  Society 
has  been  gathering  its  unique  collection. 
During  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  rate  of 
accession  has  been  over  a  hundred  volumes 
annually.  1 1  includes  such  rarities  as  copies  of 
the  '*  He  and  She  Bible/'  from  which,  as  has 
been  aptly  said,  a  mighty  progeny  has  sprung. 
There  is  a  vast  number  of  Bibles  in  the  col- 
lection— prints  from  America,  Europe,  Africa, 
Oceanica,  Japan,  China,  and  other  Asiatic 
countries.  In  addition,  the  collection  com- 
prises the  journal,  letter-books,  and  scrap- 
books  of  the  recent  Revision  Committee. 
These  were  presented  to  the  Society  a  decade 
since  bv  the  Company  of  Revisers  and  by 
Dr.  Philip  Schaff.  The  SpecUtor  was  greatly 
interested  in  noticing  how  careful  the  Re- 
vision Committee  had  been  to  preserve  the 
rather  stiff  English  of  the  old  King  James*s 
version,  especisdly  as  Dr.  Oilman  had  called 
his  attention  to  something  of  a  slap  at  the 
Committee  in  the  last  Hartford  Seminary 
•*  JoomaL"  That  paper  wanted  Mr.  Moulton 
or  some  other  Bible  student  and  master  of 
our  language  to  give  us  a  new  translation  in 
colloquial  English.  The  Society  also  has 
much  bibliographical  matter  concerning  vari- 
ous versions  and  editions.  An  interesting 
feature  of  this  collection  is  a  facsimUe  of  the 


Chinese  New  Testament,  presented  to  the 
Empress-dowager  of  China  by  ten  thousand 
Christian  women.  The  Spectator  has  never 
seen  so  beautiful  typography  as  is  this  of  a 
language  which  he  cannot  understand.  He 
can  well  believe,  however,  that  an  unpracticed 
eye,  such  as  his,  must  admire  the  beauty  of 
the  writing.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  un- 
prejudiced universal  taste,  its  decision  in 
regard  to  this  Chinese  Testament  would  be 
that,  ^  taken  as  an  expression  of  human 
thought  in  writing,  the  appearance  of  these 
pages  is  not  surpassed  by  an3rthing  in  Arabic, 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Sanskrit,  Oreek,  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, or  any  other  language.*"  In  this  con- 
nection the  Spectator  remembered  that  the 
General  Conference  of  Protestant  Mission- 
aries, held  seven  years  ago  at  Shanghai,  de- 
cided on  the  preparation  of  a  union  standard 
Chinese  Bible  in  Classical  Mandarin,  and 
Wenli.  The  Bible  Society's  collection  of 
editions  published  in  Japan  is  almost  com- 
plete. The  deposit  of  all  Uiese  precious  books 
at  the  Lenox  Library  will  give  a  great  dignity 
to  a  library  which  has  already  dignified  iticU 
by  a  rich  collection  of  various  editions  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Students  of  languages  will 
be  helped  as  well  as  students  of  the  Bible 
itself,  for  the  gain  to  philology  must  not  be 
overiooked. 


The  Spectator  learned  that  those  who  have 
frequented  the  salesrooms  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  need  not  expect  the  special 
collection  there  to  be  included  in  the  above. 
That  special  collection  will  remain  where  it 
is,  and  the  Spectator  found  that  he  was  as 
much  interested  in  it  as  in  the  other.  He 
saw,  for  instance,  a  Chaldean  flood  tablet ;  a 
Calmuc  Matthew;  a  Slavic  manuscript  of 
Matthew  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  an  English 
Hexapla  (six  early  versions  with  the  Greek); 
an  illuminated  Latin  Bible  of  the  fourteenth 
century;  facsimiles  of  Wyclifs  New  Tes- 
tament, of  Tyndalc*8  and  of  Coverdale's 
Bibles;  the  first  English  Bible  printed  in 
America  (1782);  that  interesting  edition. 
Laser's  **  Holy  Gospels,''  printed  in  1887 
with  the  auth<Hlzation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  and  Archbishops,  but  suppressed 
shortly  after  by  the  Index;  the  ^  Breecbes,** 
^*  Vin^ar,"  and  other  quaint  editions  of  the 
Bil>le ;  a  magnificent  Greek  Tesument  printed 
in  Paris  in  1642  in  folio  (both  print  and 
paper  being  most  remarkable);  and,  finally, 
the  first  edition  of  our  Authorized  VersloQ 
(1611).  Then  there  are,  of  course,  specimens 
of  all  the  Bible  Society  editions.  There  b 
no  t>ook  in  the  worid  in  which  so  much  inter- 
est is  taken  as  in  the  Bible;  this  is  true 
whether  the  Bible  be  regarded  as  inspired 
directly  by  God,  or  whether  it  be  regarded 
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as  "mere  literature.**  It  is,  therefore,  a  help 
that  these  collections  are  as  accessible  as 
they  are,  and  that  one  of  them  is  to  be  made 
still  more  so. 


The  sight  of  these  two  collections  brought 
to  the  Spectator's  mind  a  day  some  years  ago 
when  he  was  in  Oxford  and  saw  a  collection 
of  Bibles  there.  We  often  read  the  title 
**  Oxford  Bible "  without  thinking  that  the 
Bible  is  a  direct  and  characteristic  product 
of  the  old  university  town.  Everything  in 
the  publication  of  die  Bible  is  made  in  or 
about  Oxford.  The  rags  are  picked  near  by 
at  Wolvercote,  and  the  paper  is  made,  glazed, 
and  calendered  there.  What  is  more,  the 
famous  Oxford  India  paper  is  also  manufac- 
tured there,  and  the  secret  of  that  manufac- 
ture is  known  only  to  three  persons.  The 
Spectator  was  told  that,  when  the  Oxford 
people  began  printing,  it  had  to  be  done  in 
Ihe  university  church  of  St  Mary's  for  want 
of  other  quarters,  but  was  later  transferred  to 
the  more  appropriate  Sheldonian  Theater. 
So  great  did  the  business  become,  however, 
that  the  Clarendon  Press  building  was  erected. 
The  printers  were  printing  other  books  as 
well  by  this  time,  among  Uiem  being  Lord 
Clarendon's  <*  History  of  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion," and  the  profits  from  this  popular  work 
were  large  enough  to  cover  the  cost  Of  the 
building*8  construction.  The  Spectator's 
visit,  however,  was  to  a  still  newer  building 
belonging  to  the  Clarendon  Press — its  home 
for  the  last  seventy  years.  The  type-foundry 
which  the  Spectator  saw  there  is  the  oldest 
in  England.  He  saw,  too,  the  mixtiu-e  of  die 
ink — a  very  careful  process,  because  no  letter, 
however  small,  may  be  clogged.  A  chance 
was  offered  to  the  Spectator,  as  to  other  vis- 
itors, to  detect  any  error  in  the  Bible,  and  the 
fee  of  a  guinea  was  promised  to  him  on  the 
detection  of  an  error.  The  Spectator  might 
have  accepted  this  offer  if  he  had  not  in- 
quired how  many  errors  had  been  previously 
detected.  An  injudicious  foreman  thereupon 
remarked,  "  Only  five  a  year."  The  Specta- 
tor saw  the  plates  of  all  the  Bibles,  ranging 
from  the  Brilliant  to  the  Folio.  The  latter  is 
the  only  Folio  Bible  now  in  existence.  An 
Oxford  Don  told  the  Spectator  that  a  million 
pages  were  preserved  by  electrotype,  stereo- 
type, and  standing  type  forms  in  the  room  in 
which  they  were  standing,  and  that  the 
room's  contents  would  amount  in  value  to 
half  a  million  doUars. 


The  Spectator  has  just  intimated  that  he 
saw  every  process  of  Bible-making  in  Oxford, 
but  in  one  sense  he  did  not  The  Bible  itself 
is  made  there,  but  it  is  bound  in  London,  and 


when  the  Spectator  wentnup  to  town  \ 
an  early  occasion  to  go  to  Aldengate 
where  the  sheets,  which  have  been  de 
in  huge  bales,  are  folded.  Here  was 
opener,  for  he  found  that  only  the  c 
Bibles  were  being  sewn  by  machine] 
better  volumes  were  sewn  with  silk  b 
In  the  actual  binding  of  the  books,  t 
best  work  was  all  done  by  hand.  It 
teresting  to  see  that  just  as  much  c 
given  to  the  tiny  volumes — a  specialt] 
Oxford  University  Press — as  to  the 
Like  the  record  work  of  our  own  A 
Bible  Society,  so  the  Oxford  Society 
at  Oxford,  sent  to  London,  bound  an 
ered  memorial  Bibles  of  over  one  t 
pages  each,  all  within  twelve  hour 
occurred  during  the  recent  Caxton 
tion.  They  told  the  Spectator  at  Lon 
the  skins  of  more  than  seventy  t 
animals  were  used  every  year  to  cove 
Bibles.  The  output  of  the  Oxfor 
averages  twenty  thousand  per  week. 


The  Spectator  was  much  impre 
other  day  at  the  American  Bible  H< 
years  ago  in  his  visit  to  Oxford,  b} 
nection  of  modem  machinery  and 
handiwork  with  the  venerable  book 
love  the  best  At  first  there  was 
shock  at  finding  the  new  and  the  ol< 
so  closely  togeUier,  but,  after  aD,  th* 
old  because  it  is  forever  jroung. 
thing  impresses  the  Spectator  more  2 
that  there  b  so  much  talk  about  ag 
and  atheism  nowadays,  and  yet  that 
is  selling  better  than  ever. 


A  Sonnet  to  Grcec< 

By  Henry  van  Dyke 

Hail,  little  nation  with  a  noble  nam 
Hail,  minor  kingdom  with  a  king  ii 
The  giant  empires,  in  a  ring  of  gre 
Stood  silent,  watching,  spiritless  an 
Like  dumb  spectators  at  a  play  of  i 
While  the  foul  Turk,  true  to  his  ti 

creed. 
Trampled  the  Christian  folk  and  n 

bleed, 
And  ravaged  like  a  dragon  breathi 
O  for  a  fearless  champion  to  meet 
This  loathly  monster  with    the   s 

smite  1 
Listen,  a  voice  from  Athens  rin| 

Crete: 
"  rU  dare  the  dragon !  God  defend 
Hail,  new  St  George!  thou  brinj 

release 
To  captive  isles,  and  glory  back  t< 
—From  the  Ntm  Vark 
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The  Easter-Song 

By  Alice  G.  Steele 


TENDER  lily  raised  its  head, 
And  on  the  air  its  fragrance  shed ; 
Its  dainty  cup  was  white  and  fair, 
As  if  God's  smile  had  re  *ted  there. 
And  as  it  upward  held  its  face 
Towards  heaven's  blue  ethereal  space. 
It  sang  a  song  to-God's  dear  Son — 
**  All  praise  to  thee,  thou  mighty  One  1" 

A  little  bird  paused  in  its  flight. 
And  held  its  head  toward  the  light, 
And  sang  a  song  so  sweet  and  clear 
That  all  the  flowirs  turned  mmiStUo  hear, 
And  all  the  sunbeams  stopped  their  play 
To  listen  to  the  joyful  lay ; 
And  this  it  sang  to  God's  dear  Son — 
*'  All  praise  to  thee,  thou  holy  One !" 


A  little  child,  with  spirit  meek. 
And  heart  that  tried  God's  truth  to  seek. 
Lifted  her  tiny  hands  on  high. 
And  all  the  angek  in  the  sky 
Silenced  their  harps  to  hear  the  song 
That  mounted  up,  so  sweet  and  strong ; 
And  this  she  sang  to  God's  dear  Son — 
^  All  praise  to  thee,  thou  loving  One  1" 

And  up  in  heaven  the  risen  King 
Had  heard  the  bird  and  lily  sing, 
And  He  had  murmured :  '*  It  is  well 
That  they  abroad  my  glories  tell." 
But  when  he  heard  the  little  child, 
His  tones  grew  sweet,  and  then  He  smiled. 
And  said  :  *'  All  praise  to  her  be  given. 
For  of  such  little  ones  is  heaven  1" 


Reading  for  Children 

By  Hamilton  W.  Mabic 


NO  greater  good  fortune  can  befall 
a  child  than  to  be  born  into  a 
home  where  the  best  books  are 
read,  the  best  music  interpreted,  the  best 
talk  enjoyed ;  for  in  these  privileges  the 
richest  educational  opportunities  are  sup- 
plied. Many  things  are  said  in  such 
a  home  which  the  child  does  not  fully 
understand ;  there  is  music  which  is  far 
beyond  his  intelligence ;  there  are  books 
to  which  he  lacks  the  key  ;  but  the  a^ 
mosphere  of  such  a  home  envelops  him 
in  the  most  receptive  years;  his  imag- 
ination is  arrest^  by  pictures,  sounds, 
images,  facts,  which  fall  into  it  like  seeds 
into  a  quick  soil;  his  memory  is  stored 
without  conscious  effort  It  is  his  great- 
est privilege  that  a  life  so  large  and  rich 
receives  him  with  unstinted  hospitality, 
and  offers  him  all  he  can  receive. 

Now,  nothing  could  rob  a  child  so  cir 
cumstanced  so  grievously  as  to  attempt  to 
bring  such  a  home  life  down  to  his  com- 
prehension instead  of  leaving  him  free  to 
grow  into  it  and  up  to  it  The  boy  who 
bears  the  talk  of  cultivated  men  and 
women  at  table  about  current  affairs  and 
subjects  o(  perman^t  interest  ha^  the 


very  finest  of  educational  opportunities ; 
the  boy  who  listens  to  talk  which  is  inten- 
tionally brought  down  to  the  level  of  his 
intelligence  is  by  that  act  robbed  of  his 
opportunities.  Parents  make  no  more 
serious  mistake  than  taking  the  tone  of 
the  ^mily  life  from  the  children  instead  of 
giving  that  life,  clearly  and  pervasively, 
the  tone  of  their  own  ideals,  convictions, 
and  intelligence.  Nature  does  not  pre- 
sent one  aspect  to  childrtn,  another  to 
mature  persons,  and  a  third  to  the  aged ; 
she  presents  the  same  phenomena  to  alU 
and  each  age  takes  that  which  appeals  to 
it;  dimly  discerning,  at  the  same  time, 
the  larger  aspects  which  are  to  diiclose 
themselves  later  on.  The  child  loves 
Nature  for  certain  obvious  and  beautiful 
things  which  it  readily  fiods ;  but  Nature 
is  all  the  time  enriching  the  imaginatioQ 
of  the  child  beyond  its  care  and  conscious- 
ness. And  the  method  of  Nature  must 
be  our  modeL 

If  we  could  arrange  Nature  for  children 
by  selecting  a  few  pretty  flowers,  a  few 
colored  stones,  a  few  fleecy  clouds,  and 
separating  them  from  the  sweep  and 
majesty  of  the  universe,  we  should  make 
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ihe  same  blunder  which  we  are  constantly 
making  by  excluding  children  from  the 
influence  and  power  of  great  books  and 
condemning  them  to  the  companionship 
of  books  written  to  fit  different  stages  of 
development,  as  shoes  are  manufactured 
to  fit  feet  of  different  sizes.  The  attempt 
to  create  reading  matter  for  children, 
based  on  their  ability  to  receive  and  un- 
derstand at  a  given  age,  shows  lamenta- 
ble ignorance  of  the  child  mind  and  lam- 
entable ignorance  of  the  stuff  of  which 
great  books  are  made.  The  mind  is  not, 
like  the  feet,  accurately  measurable  at  a 
given  moment ;  it  presents,  at  given  mo- 
ments, certain  definite  limits  of  expres- 
sion, but  it  never  discloses  its  capacity 
for  reception.  And  it  is  an  open  secret 
that  it  can  receive,  brood  over,  and  find 
delight  in  ideas  which  it  only  dimly  im- 
derstands;  more  than  this,  such  ideas 
are  often  the  most  nutritious  food  of  the 
growing  mind. 

There  are  a  great  many  so-called  chil- 
dren's books  which  are  wholesome,  enter- 
taining, and  educative  in  a  high  degree ; 
but  they  possess  these  high  qualities,  not 
because  they  are  children's  books,  but 
because  they  are  genuine,  veracious,  vital, 
and  human ;  because,  in  a  word,  they  dis- 
close, in  their  measure,  the  same  qualities 
which  make  the  literary  masterpieces  what 
they  are.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  such  books 
that  they  are  quite  as  interesting  to  mature 
as  to  young  readers.  Of  the  great  mass 
of  books  written  specifically  for  children  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  a  sin  to 
put  them  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
no  standards  and  are  dependent  upon  the 
judgment  and  taste  of  their  elders ;  a  sin 
against  the  child's  intelligence,  growth, 
and  character.  Some  of  these  books  are 
innocuous  save  as  wasters  of  time  ;  many 
more  are  sentimental,  untrue,  and  cheap ; 
some  are  vulgar. 

The  years  which  are  given  over  to  this 
artificially  prepared  reading  matter — ^for 
it  is  a  profanation  to  call  it  literature — 
are  precisely  the  years  when  the  mind 
is  being  most  deeply  stirred;  when  the 
seeds  of  thought  are  dropping  silently 
down  into  the  secret  and  hidden  places 
of  the  nature.  They  are  the  years  which 
decide  whether  a  man  shall  be  creative 
or  imitative;  whether  he  shall  be  an 
artist  or  an  artisan.  For  such  a  plastic 
and  critical  time  nothing  that  can  inspire, 


enrich,  and  liberate  is  too  good ;  ii 
the  very  highest  use  to  which  the 
results  of  human  living  and  doin 
thinking  and  speaking  can  be  pu 
feed  the  mind  of  childhood  in  those 
orable  years  when  the  spirit  is  i 
itself  and  feeling  the  beauty  of  the 
This  is  the  moment  when  the  race 
the  child  by  the  hand,  and,  leaning 
in  the  silence  of  solitary  hours,  wl 
to  it  those  secrets  of  beauty  and 
and  knowledge  in  the  possession  o1 
the  mastery  of  life  lies.  This  is  tl 
when  the  boy  who  is  to  write  * 
worth"  is  learning,  with  bated 
the  great  stories  and  traditions 
race ;  when  the  boy  who  is  to  wi 
lines  on  Tintem  Abbey  is  feeling  t 
der  of  the  world  and  the  mystery  • 
when  the  boy  who  is  to  write  the 
of  the  King"  is  playing  at  kni| 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  t 
colnshire  fields,  and  the  brave  g 
noble  boys  and  girls  are  weaving 
romances  of  old  adventure  and  ( 
This  is  the  time  when,  as  a  rule,  t 
lectual  fortunes  of  the  child  an 
for  all  time. 

In  these  wonderful  years  of 
exploration  and  discovery  the  chi 
to  have  access,  not  to  cheap  stoi 
ficially  and  mechanically  manufa< 
keep  it  out  of  mischief,  but  to  the 
of  the  childhood  of  the  race ; 
companion  is  this  august  but 
playmate.  That  which  fed  the  n 
childhood  ought  to  feed  each  ct 
into  its  vast  fellowship.  The  gr 
book  of  mythology,  with  its  sple 
ures,  its  endless  shifting  of  » 
crowding  incident,  its  heroism  an 
ought  to  be  open  to  every  cl 
mythology  is  the  child's  view  of  tl 
a  view  which  deals  with  obvio 
often,  but  deals  with  them  poeti< 
with  a  feeling  for  their  less  obv 
tions.  The  dream  of  the  wor 
those  imaginative  children  who 
fathers  of  the  race  dreamed  w: 
prophetic  glimpses  of  the  futur< 
and  beautiful  visions,  of  large  anc 
achievement,  and  of  that  wholes 
holism  in  which  the  deeper  me 
nature  become  plain.  Out  of 
period,  when  men  first  felt  the  ^ 
the  world,  and  felt  also  the  n 
ties  which  bound  them  to  Natu 
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that  great  stream  of  story  which  has  fed 
the  art  of  the  world  for  so  many  centuries 
and  will  feed  it  to  the  end  of  time.  For 
these  stories  were  not  manufactured,  they 
grew ;  and  in  them  is  registered  the  early 
growth  of  the  race.  They  are  not  idle 
tales ;  they  are  deep  and  rich  renderings 
of  the  facts  of  life ;  they  are  interpreta- 
tions and  explanations  of  life  in  that  lan- 
guage of  the  imagination  which  is  as 
intelligible  to  children  as  to  their  elders ; 
they  are  rich  in  those  elements  of  culture 
which  are  the  very  stuff  of  which  the 
deepest  and  widest  education  is  made. 

Now,  this  quality,  which  invests  Ulys- 
ses, Perseus,  Thor,  Siegfried,  Arthur,  and 
Parsihd  with  such  perennial  interest,  is 
characteristic  of  the  great  books,  into  so 
many  of  which  mythology  directly  enters. 
The  "  Odyssey  "  is  not  only  one  of  the 
great  reading-books  of  the  race ;  it  is  also 
one  of  the  great  text-books.  Shakespeare 
is  not  only  a  great  story-teller ;  he  is  also 
an  educator  whose  like  has  been  seen 
only  two  or  three  times  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Teach  a  child  facts  without 
the  illumination  of  the  imagination,  and 
you  fill  the  memory;  give  these  facts 
dramatic  sequence  and  impart  to  them 
that  symbolic  quality  which  all  the  arts 
share,  and  you  stir  the  depths  of  a  child's 
nature.  The  boys  whose  sole  text-books 
were  the  "Iliad"  and  the  "Odyssey," 
and  who  learned,  therefore,  all  their  his- 
tory and  science  in  terms  of  the  imagina- 
tion, became  the  most  original,  creative, 
and  variously  gifted  men  who  have  yet 
appeared  in  history ;  they  were  drilled  and 
disciplined,  but  they  were  also  liberated 
and  inspired.  A  modem  writer  has  hap- 
pily described  Plutarch's  "  Lives "  as 
"  the  pasture  of  great  souls ;"  the  place, 
that  is,  where  such  souls  are  nourished 
and  fed.  Now,  the  great  poets,  novelists, 
historians,  supply  the  food  which  develops 
a  strong,  clear,  original  life  of  the  mind ; 
which  makes  the  imagination  active  and 
creative;  which  feeds  the  young  spirit 
with  the  deeds  and  images  of  heroes; 
which  sets  the  real  in  true  relations  to  the 
ideaL 

These  writers  are  quite  as  much  at 
home  with  the  young  as  with  the  mature. 
Shakespeare  is  quite  as  interesting  to 
a  healthy  boy  as  any  story-writer  who 
atrives  to  feed  his  appetite  for  action  and 
adventure;   and  Shakespeare  is  a  great 


poet  besides.  He  entertains  his  young 
guest  quite  as  acceptably  as  a  hired  co- 
median, and  he  makes  a  man  of  him  as 
well.  There  is  no  need  of  making  con- 
cessions to  what  is  often  mistakenly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  taste  of  children,  by 
giving  them  inferior  things;  let  them 
grow  up  in  the  presence  of  superior  things, 
and  they  will  take  to  them  as  easily  as 
they  will  take  to  cheaper  things.  Accus- 
tom a  child  to  good  painting,  and  he  will 
never  be  attracted  by  inferior  pictures ; 
accustom  him  to  good  music,  and  the  pop- 
ular jingle  will  disgust  him ;  bring  him  up 
with  Homer,  Shakespeare,  Plutw:h,  He- 
rodotus, Scott,  Hawthorne,  Irving,  and  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  warn  him  against 
the  books  which  are  piled  up  at  the  news- 
stands and  sold  in  railway  trains.  The 
boy  who  grows  up  in  this  society  will 
rarely  make  friends  with  the  vulgar  and 
the  unclean ;  he  will  love  health,  honor, 
truth,  intelligence,  and  manliness.  For 
reading  is  not  only  a  matter  of  taste  and 
intelligence;  it  is  a  matttf  of  character 
as  weU. 


€( 


On  That  Glad  Day" 

By  Stephen  Henry  Thayer 

How  shall  we  seem,  each  to  the  other, 
when, 
On  that  glad  day,  immortal,  we  shall 

meet — 
Thou  who,  long  since,  didst  pass  with 
hastening  feet — 
I,  who  still  wait  here,  in  the  haunts  of  men  ? 
Speech — we  shall  need  it  not — nor  lan- 
guage, then. 
Nor  troth,   which  here  conveyed   its 

passion  sweet. 
Nor  any  signal  from  loved  lips,  to  greet 
In  happy  seal  of  loyalty. 

Then,  ken 
Of  the  spirit,  vision  of  the  soul,  will  tell. 
More  than  ecstatic   pleadings   in  loat 
years; 
More  than  our  trysting,  with  its  magic 
spell. 
Or  faltering  foitb,  half-perjured  by  pale 
fears; 
From  these  all  dross  will  then  have  fallen 

away, 
And  peerless  love  shall  flood  our  souls, 
that  day  1 
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American  Diplomacy  on  the  Bosphoru 

By  the  Author  of  "The  United  States  and  the  Porte"' 


BEFORE  these  pages  shall  have 
gone  to  press,  the  nomination  of 
a  new  Minister  to  Turkey  will  in 
all  likelihood  have  been  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  confirmation.  It  is,  therefore, 
too  late  to  urge  those  considerations 
which  ought  to  control  in  the  selection  of 
a  man  for  this  responsible  post ;  but  it 
is  neither  too  late  nor  too  early  to  lay 
before  the  public,  as  emphatically  and 
clearly  as  possible,  the  nature  and  im- 
portance of  the  post  of  Minister  to  the 
Porte,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  prob- 
lems which  the  new  appointee  will  have 
to  face,  and  the  union  of  tact  and  vigor, 
diplomacy  and  blunt  straightforwardness, 
which  the  solution  of  these  problems 
demands. 

All  independent  and  intelligent  men 
deplore  the  system  which  controls  appoint- 
ments to  our  diplomatic  service.  Happy 
are  we  when,  on  rare  occasions,  not  par- 
tisan service  and  the  payment  of  political 
debts,  but  merit  and  experience  alone 
dictate  the  nomination  of  a  minister  or 
consul.  Most  unhappy  and  disastrous  are 
the  short  tenures  of  diplomatic  appointees, 
and  the  constant  shif tings,  dismissals,  and 
resignations,  for  partisan  reasons,  of  even 
subordinate  officials.  No  sooner  does  a 
minister,  consul,  or  secretary,  by  from  two 
to  four  years  of  faithful  work,  acquire  the 
experience  necessary  for  the  proper  trans- 
action of  his  business,  than  he  is  recalled 
to  make  room  for  some  party  worker  who, 
whatever  maybe  his  personal  worth  or 
ability,  is  absolutely  inexperienced,  and 
all  the  business  of  the  office — the  sacred 
interests  of  the  Republic  and  its  citi- 
zens— plunged  into  confusion  or  subjected 
to  long  and  vexatious  delays.  We  con- 
stantly, systematically,  turn  out  the  experi- 
enced official  to  put  in  his  place  the  tyro. 

And  yet  American  diplomacy  has  not 
been  without  its  triumphs  in  Turkey.  It 
has  achieved  some  notable  results  at  the 
hands  of  men  of  marked  distinction  cf 
character.  Commodore  Porter,  George 
P.  Marsh,  E.  Joy  Morris,  General  Lew 
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Wallace,  Oscar  S.  Strauss,  among 
have  handled  difficidt  matters  wit 
discretion  and  energy.  Among 
taries  of  Legation  the  late  John  P. 
(nephew  of  Commodore  Porter)  ^ 
tinguished  for  profound  acquaintar 
Turkish  ways,  and  skill  and  fidelit 
dealings.  George  H.  Heap,  Pe 
King,  and  the  present  Secretary,  I 
die,  have  each  rendered  notable  i 
to  our  Government  and  citizens 
prudence  and  fimmess.  Were  tl 
wisdom,  vigor,  and  courage,  c< 
with  equal  comprehension  of  the 
of  Turkish  action,  always  displaye 
representatives  and  adequatdy  si 
at  Washington,  the  list  of  our  < 
ful  diplomatic  defeats  in  Turk< 
which  I  dwelt  in  a  former  articl 
be  less  portentous.  Unfortunat 
rarely  that  the  State  Department 
Minister  Resident  are  both  alike 
intelligent  in  Turkish  affairs.  O 
two  is  almost  sure  to  misunderi 
misunderestimate  the  significan 
question  at  issue.  Thanks  to  tl 
of  previous  diplomatic  expeiienc 
tary  of  State  and  Plenipotentis 
alike  have  to  depend,  in  most  ca: 
trusty  subordinates,  kept  at  the  s 
through  successive  administrat 
cause  ct  their  mastery  of  the  loci 
and  conditions — ^men,  usually,  ol 
and  colorless  natures,  often  o 
birth  and  destitute  of  intelligent : 
with  American  ways  and  ideas. 
certainly  true  of  the  Constanti 
gation.  It  is  also  true  that  mai 
Secretaries  of  State  have  Seen 
to  avail  themselves  of  those  exi 
sources  of  information  concemin 
affairs  by  which  they  might  h; 
verified  or  corrected  the  impresj 
views  gained  wholly  from  offi< 
dinates,  who  could  not  by  an 
acquaint  themselves  with  man; 
miliar  to  those  who  have  lived  c 
living  in  the  very  midst  of  tb 
peoples,  speaking  their  langi 
hearing  their  conversations,  and 
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apprehending  their  feelings  and  temper. 
This  has  been  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
proper  handling  oC  our  intercourse  with 
Turkey.  Mr.  Olney  has  shown  himself 
particularly  impatient  of  information  vol- 
unteered by  any  one  outside  of  the  Lega- 
tion at  Constantinople ;  and  as  no  one  at 
the  Legation  or  Consulate,  except  the 
Dragoman — an  Italian — and  the  servants, 
knows  Turkish,  Greek,  or  Armenian,  and 
most  of  the  higher  officials  are  even  ig- 
norant of  French,  it  can  be  imagined 
how  narrow  and  inadequate  were  their  op- 
portunities for  really  mastering  the  inward- 
ness of  Turkish  affairs.  It  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  that  the  new  Minister  will  at 
least  be  able  to  converse  reasonably  wtli 
in  French. 

These  difficulties,  however,  are  a  part 
of  the  situation,  and  must  for  the  present 
be  accepted.  What  should  not  be  en- 
dured without  protest  is  the  failure  of  the 
State  Department  to  keep  informed  thor- 
oughly and  profoundly  on  Turkish  affairs. 
Our  statesmen  make  little  or  no  effort  to 
fathom  the  Ottoman  spirit,  methods,  and 
intrigues.  They  are  deplorably  ignorant 
of  historic  cases ;  nouble  facts,  which  are 
brought  officially  to  their  notice,  arequickly 
pigeonholed  and  forgotten.  Another  de- 
plorable feature  of  our  recent  diplomacy 
Is  the  tendency  so  often  shown  at  Wash- 
ington to  make  light  of  what  concerns 
American  missionaries  and  missions,  as 
though  they  were  not  American  citizens 
and  institutions,  or  had  in  some  way  for- 
feited their  ri^ts  by  going  to  Turkey  to 
engage  in  a  lawful  occupation  recognized 
by  Turkish  htw,  and  protected  by  repeated 
enactments  since  the  granting  of  the 
original  capitulations.  This  attitude  is 
wholly  unjustifiable,  and  is  contrary  to  a 
long  line  of  official  enunciations  by  our 
Sute  Department  in  the  past  It  is  a 
violation  of  its  own  precedents,  and  a  dis^ 
paragement  of  an  activity  whidi  not  only 
represents  a  constituency  of  several  mill- 
ions of  Americans  at  home,  but  has  done 
more  than  any  other  agency  to  hold  aloft 
the  American  name  and  win  respect  for 
our  country  and  people,  not  only  in  Tur- 
key but  in  other  European  countries. 

The  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
Turkey  arc  considerable — very  much  out 
of  proportion,  indeed,  to  the  mere  numeri- 
cal strength  of  the  American  colony  in  the 
Empire.     This  numbers  hardly  five  hun- 


dred, all  told.  Of  these  about  one  half 
are  missionaries  with  their  families.  Two 
great  colleges,  wholly  independent  of  mis- 
sionary control,  one  the  Syria  Protestant 
College  at  Beyrout,  the  other  Robert  Col- 
lege at  Constantinople,  both  of  them  mag- 
nificent institutions  for  secular  and  pro- 
fessional education,  count  thirty  or  forty 
Americans  in  their  faculties  and  the  pro- 
fessors' families ;  while  the  Girls'  College 
at  Scutari,  and  the  coU^es  at  Marsovan, 
Harpoot,  and  Aintab,  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  mission  though  sepa- 
rately incorporated,  add  perhaps  thirty 
names  to  the  list  There  are  a  number 
of  American  business  houses  having 
branches  or  representatives  in  Turkey. 
The  various  Bible  and  publishing  societies 
print  forty  millions  of  pages  a  year,  and 
do  a  business  running  into  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  At  and  near  Jerusalem 
is  quite  a  little  colony  of  Americans  en- 
gaged in  firming  or  small  business  of 
various  sorts — ^most  of  them,  I  believe, 
German-speaking  Americans;  some  of 
them  Jews.  There  is  constantly  coming 
and  going  a  stream  of  American  tourists, 
numbering  thousands  in  a  season,  visit- 
ing Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  the  Holy 
Land.  For  the  past  ten  years  there  has 
hardly  been  a  year  in  which  arclueologi- 
cal  exploration  was  not  being  conducted 
somewhere  in  the  Empre  by  American 
societies,  or  by  Americans  working  with 
British  societies.  The  volume  of  com- 
merce passing  through  the  consulates  at 
Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Alezandretta, 
Beyrout,  and  Salonica  is  important  and 
varied. 

These  varied  interests,  representing 
constituencies  of  millions  of  citizens  at 
home,  and  capital  of  millions  of  dollars 
invested  since  the  Treaty  of  1831,  demand 
equal  and  efficient  protection.  For  this 
end  there  is  required  a  man  of  rare  quali- 
fications. There  is  perhaps  no  diplomatic 
post  in  the  whole  list  calling  for  greater 
skill  and  higher  character  in  the  incum- 
bent A  ttKirough  education,  including 
an  adequate  mastery  of  European  history 
and  of  the  French  language,  is  a  sme  p$s 
mm.  Previous  difriomatic  training,  much 
as  it  is  to  be  desired,  we  probably  are 
unreasonable  to  hope  for— but  what  a 
satire  that  is  on  our  system  of  appoin^ 
mentt  In  its  place,  however,  certain 
qualities  are  essential.     Our  Minister  to 
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Turkey  must  have  independence  of  char- 
acter combined  with  willingness  to  learn. 
He  should  be  capable  of  so  mastering 
not  only  the  recent  history  of  our  diplo- 
macy on  the  Bosphorus,  but  also  the 
details  of  its  administration,  the  habits 
and  methods,  the  tricks  and  devices  of 
the  Porte  and  Palace,  as  to  require  of  his 
dragoman  nothing  but  the  most  ordinary 
routine  of  linguistic  and  clerical  help. 
We  need  a  man  of  the  utmost  firmness, 
capable  of  the  plainest  and  most  direct 
utterance,  a  hater  of  subterfuge  and 
euphemisms,  and  yet  courteous  and  pa- 
tient. Never  to  yield  a  point  based  on 
right,  and  yet  to  avoid  giving  needless 
offense,  is  not  easy,  but  it  is  necessary. 
He  should  inspire  the  utmost  confidence 
in  his  own  statements,  by  an  undeviating 
and  absolute  truthfulness ;  yet  he  should 
never  place  the  slightest  reliance  on  a 
single  utterance,  official  or  unofficial,  of 
the  Turkish  authorities,  unless  amply 
corroborated.  Above  all,  he  should  make 
the  State  Department  and  the  Porte  alike 
understand  that  no  Turkish  promise  is  to 
be  esteemed  as  worth  a  snap  of  the  finger 
until  verified  by  actual  performance.  He 
must  foil  the  Ottoman  device  of  procras- 
tination— that  ancient  trick  so  fully  ex- 
posed by  experience,  so  uniformly  success- 
ful in  duping  our  Government — by  setting 
fixed  and  narrow  limits  of  time  for  every 
engagement,  and  bringing  instantly  to 
bear  the  most  serious  consequences  in 
the  event  of  the  overpassing  of  that  limit. 
Such  action  taken  after  the  Harpoot  out- 
rage would  have  spared  us  the  disgrace 
of  the  Marash  and  Knapp  affairs.  This 
requires  the  co-operation  of  the  State 
Department;  but  the  really  able  envoy 
can  do  much  to  secure  this. 

On  the  part  of  the  State  Department 
we  want  a  little  more  of  that  spirit  which 
in  1853  rescued  Koszta  from  the  Austrian 
corvette  in  the^harbor  of  Smyrna ;  which 
in  1862,  under  ^Seward,  with  Morris  at  the 
Porte,  compelled  the  Turkish  Government 
to  execute  the  murderers — Mohammed- 
ans at  that-— of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Merriam — 
an  almost  unparalleled  diplomatic  vic- 
tory ;  which  dispatched  the  Alliance  and 
Congress  in  1876  to  Volo  to  redress 
-x  the  grievances  of  Miss  Leyburn ;  which 
brooks  no  denial  of  justice  and  no  oppres- 
sion of  the  humblest  citizen  by  a  for- 
eign power.     For  this,  diplomacy  suffices 


with  most  nations;  with  Turkey  the 
plomacy  must  be  backed  by  ocular  d 
onstration  of  the  instant  readiness 
use  force,  if  diplomacy  should  fail.  S 
evidence  suffices ;  it  always  has  suffi< 
and  when  it  is  furnished  the  actual  e 
cise  of  force  never  has  to  be  resortec 
But  the  readiness  to  use  it,  without  hr 
tioHy  must  be  shown.  It  was  the  abs< 
of  this  which  converted  into  such  a  r 
ulous  anticlimax  the  recent  dispatc! 
the  Bancroft  and  Minneapolis  to  Tur 
waters.  It  will  never  be  necessar 
seize  Smyrna  or  Beyrout,  or  to  forc< 
Dardanelles;  yet  we  should  not  f< 
moment  hesitate  to  take  even  such  a 
and  to  show  our  readiness  to  do  so  st 
the  honor  of  the  Nation  or  the  safe 
its  citizens  and  interests  demand  it. 
Turk  knows  the  length  of  the  rope  all 
him  at  any  given  time ;  he  will  nevei 
it  taut.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
dressed  outrage,  every  ^ilure  to 
upon  him  stem  and  condign  punisli 
for  wrongs  committed,  every  manifest 
of  hesitancy  or  indifference  on  our 
brings  in  its  train  new  outrage  ai 
creasing  difficulties  for  our  Govern 
We  have  been  piling  up  these  diffic 
now  for  years ;  only  the  greatest  fim 
vigor,  and  discretion  can  now  disp 
them.  The  consulates  at  Erzeroui 
Harpoot  should  be  immediately 
lished.  M.  Poch^,  our  efficient  Co; 
Agent  without  pay  at  Aleppo — an  i 
tant  station — should  be  promote< 
paid  a  salary  for  his  devoted  se: 
Mr.  Knapp  should  be  at  once  vind 
and  his  oppressors  disgraced.  Th 
poot  and  Marash  indemnities  sho\ 
pressed  to  immediate  collection,  ap< 
made,  and  the  flag  saluted  ctt  Con 
nople.  The  Fourth  Article  of  the 
of  1831  should  be  given  a  final 
interpretation  in  accordance  wii 
rights  of  the  most  favored  nation. 
rights  of  naturalized  American  c 
should  be  protected  under  a  liber 
generous  construction,  and  their  r< 
tion  enforced  by  the  most  vigorous 
sentations.  The  Porte  and  Palace 
be  taught,  once  and  for  all,  that  t 
of  trifling  has  passed,  and  the  ti 
action  come. 

This  is  a  large  and  difficult  ta 
requires  a  great  man  to  perform  it. 
men  we  possess.     Will  such   a   i 
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sent  out  ?  Will  he  be  wisely  and  strongly 
supported  at  Washington  ?  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  support  the  people  will  give 
him.     They  look  to  President  McKinley, 


to  Secretary  Sherman,  and  to  Senator 
Davis  to  moke  their  support  effective. 
The  opportunity  is  great;  God  grant 
them  strength  and  wisdom  to  embrace  it  I 


Robinson  Crusoe  and  Defoe 

By  Edward  £.  Hale 


SOME  months  ago  I  wrote  for  the 
younger  readers  of  The  Outlook 
some  recollections  of  the  "six 
books  in  the  attic"  by  which  two  bo)rs 
directed  their  occupations  in  those  periods 
of  daylight  when  Uiey  were  not  at  school. 

Among  them,  of  course,  was  **  Robin* 
son  Crusoe."  It  was  in  a  poorly  printed 
Philadelphia  edition,  with  poor  pictures 
from  plates  badly  worn.  Grander  edi- 
tions I  have  had  since — have  now  I  But 
what  matters  the  edition,  so  the  words 
are  there,  unabridged  and  not  improved 
by  any  well-trained  student  of  nineteenth- 
century  style  ? 

I  tried  to  crowd  into  three  hundred 
words  what  I  would  fain  say  about  the  great- 
est of  novels — ^for  "  Robinson  Crusoe  " 
is  a  novel — about  the  book  which  has  a 
wider  circulation  than  any  other  English 
book  except  the  Bible.  But  I  could  not 
do  it.  The  several  three-hundred-word 
essays  are  lying,  not  printed,  before  me. 
So  I  b^ged  the  good  Outlook  people  to  let 
us  have  one  separate  paper  on  **  Robinson 
Crusoe  " — and  here  it  is : 

Ah,  it  is  a  bad  business  for  the  by- 
standers to  start  me  on  dear  Robin  Cru- 
soe, if  they  want  to  stop.  And  here,  in 
the  preparation  of  this  paper,  I  switched 
off  into  a  discussion  of  the  politics  and  the 
religion  of  the  dear  book,  such  as  does  not 
fairly  belong  to  the  reminiscences  of  boy- 
hood. So  we  must  cut  that  out,  and  we 
will  ask  The  Outlook  to  print  it  at  some 
other  time,  when  it  thinks  the  public  needs 
instruction  in  the  great  William  III.  doc- 
trine of  "  The  Love  of  Liberty  protected 
by  Law." 

**  Robinson  Crusoe  "  has  proved  itself 
more  than  a  story-book.  At  the  beginning 
nobody  thought  it  a  mere  book  for  chil- 
dren ;  and  there  is  now  somethiog  out  of 
the  way  in  that  house  where  it  is  treated 
simply  as  a  child's  book.  Its  steady 
popularity,  as  great  now  as  ever,  isnot 


easily  explained  by  the  critics.  A  boy 
who  likes  it  need  not,  probably  cannot, 
tell  why  he  likes  it  No,  nor  can  the 
best  critics,  by  counting  the  words  or  tell- 
ing why  the  sentences  are  long  or  short, 
explain  why  the  boy  ought  to  like  it 

What  is  certain  is  this,  that  so  many 
new  editions  of  it  are  published  every 
year  that  no  librarian  pretends  to  keep  the 
account  of  them.  A  young  friend  of 
mine  who  knows  all  about  publishing  in 
America  has  sent  me  a  list  of  forty-seven 
editions  now  on  the  book  market  I 
think  that  only  four  of  these  are  abridg- 
ments. Two  of  those  are  ''Robinson 
Crusoe  "  in  words  of  one  syllable,  always 
excepting  the  word  Crusoe ;  Robinson 
can  be  shortened  to  Rob.  The  other  two 
are  little  toy-books  such  as  you  can  give 
to  your  three-year-old  brother  before  he 
can  read,  so  that  he  can  see  Robinson, 
and  Friday,  and  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
savages,  and  even  some  parts  of  the  island. 
Besides  these,  if  you  have  money  enough, 
you  can  buy  to-morrow  forty-three  editions 
of  our  dear  book  in  America.  If  you  sent 
to  London,  and  had  money  enough,  you 
could  buy  hundreds  of  other  editions. 
If  you  want,  you  can  have  it  in  the  shape  of 
a  quirto  newspaper,  and  then  you  will  have 
to  pay  fifteen  cents  for  it ;  or,  if  you  wan% 
you  can  persuade  your  grandfather  to  give 
you  Charles  Scribner's  imperial  edition, 
which  will  cost  six  dollars. 

All  this  shows  that,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  people  like  *'  Robinson  Crusoe  " 
as  well  now  as  they  did  in  the  year  1719, 
when  it  was  published  in  London.  No 
such  permanent  favor  has  ever  t>een  won 
by  any  other  book  printed  in  the  English 
langtiage. 

When  we  were  all  boys,  my  best  adviser, 
himself  a  boy,  said  :  "  I  like  Robinson 
Crusoe  because  he  doesn't  succeed  in 
everything.  It  is  not  like  laost  children's 
books,  w^re^the^good  boy  makes  every* 
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thing  come  out  right."  For  instance, 
Robinson  Crusoe  cannot  make  ink.  It  is 
long  before  he  succeeds  well  in  his  pip- 
kins or  pottery.  Possibly  here  is  a  hint 
taken  from  Defoe's  own  manufacture  of 
drain-pipes  and  tiles.  It  is  interesting, 
by  the  way,  to  know  that  when,  a  few 
years  ago,  the  site  of  his  old  factory  was 
dug  over  and  some  broken  tobacco-pipes 
found,  which  may  have  been  made  there, 
the  English  laborers  engaged  were  greatly 
delighted.  They  knew  Robinson  Crusoe  as 
well  as  the  boy  does  who  reads  this  article. 

Another  blunder  of  Robinson' Crusoe 
is  his  building  his  boat  where  he  could 
not  possibly  launch  it.  How  many  of  us 
in  our  own  way  have  done  something  just 
like  that  I  Lord  Salisbury  may  find  that 
boat  next  month  if  he  sends  out  an  officer 
who  shall  discover  again  this  '*  uninhab- 
ited island  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river 
Oroonoque." 

It  is  worth  remarking  in  passing  that 
when  this  inland  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco  came  to  be  inhabited,  it  had  an 
English  governor  at  first,  and  a  Spanish 
governor  at  the  end.  Last  year,  when 
Lord  Salisbury  was  trying  to  learn  whether 
England  or  Spain  first  settled  the  mouth 
of  the  Orinoco,  I  called  his  attention  to 
this  curious  bit  of  history,  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  care. 

Indeed,  Robinson  Crusoe  reveals  him- 
self all  along  as  begiming  things  in  the 
wrong  way,  and  having  to  work  himself 
out  from  the  consequences  of  his  own 
follies.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  average 
boy  thinks  this  out.  But  what  he  is  con- 
scious of  is  that  Robinson  Crusoe  can  do 
what  is  wrong  as  well  as  what  is  right. 
And,  what  is  more,  he  can  do  what  is  right 
ts  well  as  what  is  wrong.  He  is  not  a 
prig.     He  is  human. 

Half  a  century  after  "  Robinson  Cru- 
soe ''  was  written,  the  maudlin  philosopher, 
Rousseau,  said  in  one  of  his  books  on 
education  that  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  would 
be  the  first  book  which  he  should  put  in 
the  hands  of  a  boy  after  he  had  learned 
to  read  well.  Rousseau  said  a  few  sensi- 
ble things  in  his  life,  and  this  is  one  of 
them.  His  general  theory  was  that  it 
would  be  well  for  men  to  go  back  to  the 
natural  condition  of  things,  even  of  sav- 
age life.  And  that  was  the  reason  why  he 
wanted  boys  to  read  "Robinson  Crusoe." 

But  here  a  German  named  Campe  came 


in  and  said  that  Robinson  Crusoe  hai 
the  ship  and  powder  and  shot  and  knive 
and  axes  and  nails  and  other  products  c 
civilization.  He  said  it  would  be  bettc 
to  have  a  Robinson  Crusoe  thrown  on  th 
shore  with  none  of  these  things.  Afte 
wards  he  might  profit  by  having  a  shi 
with  the  contents  from  Europe.  So  th 
Campe  wrote  a  new  Robinson  Cruso 
avowedly  as  a  book  lor  boys  and  girl 
This  book  also  had  an  immense  circul 
tion.  It  was  translated  into  almost  all  tt 
.  languages  of  the  Continent.  When  I  w 
a  boy  of  eight,  in  1830, 1  was  made  to  res 
my  Latin  from  a  Latin  version  of  it.  Ai 
so  were  a  good  many  bo}s  and  girls 
that  time.  At  this  moment  it  is  betl 
known  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  than 
Defoe's  book.  It  was  translated  in 
English  as  early  as  1795,  and  you  son 
times  find  references  to  it  in  respectal 
authors  who  ought  to  know  better,  as  i 
were  the  true  Robinson  Crusoe. 

But  it  is  sad  stuff.  No  honest  boy  w 
has  had  the  true  book  ever  read  this  wi 
out  contempt.  All  along  it  is  goo< 
goody  and  wishwash  and  fuss  and  fea 
ers :  a  book  about  a  person  who  oti 
desolate  island  hopes  all  the  time  tl 
somebody  is  looking  at  him. 

The  charm  of  our  book  is  in  its  na 
ralness  and  probability,  what  the  Frei 
call   vraisetnblance^  which  means  the 
semblance  to  truth.     Now,  when    I 
you  that  the  first  experience  of  this  Re 
seau-Campe  Robinson  is  that  he  finds 
the  shore   a   bit  of  hard  rock,  just 
shape  and  size  of  a   European    hatcl 
blade,  which  happens  to  have  been 
washed   by  the  sea  that  it  happens 
have  a  sharp  edge,  and  also  that  at 
other  side  the  stone  happened  to  hai 
hole  worn  through  it  where  the  hoi 
the  hatchet-blade  would  have  been, 
will  see  that  there  is  not  much  chance 
probability  as  the  story  goes  on. 

In  a  much  better  spirit,  Mr,  Wyss  w 
early  in  the  century  the  first  part  of  ** 
Swiss  Family  Robinson."  This  also 
had  an  immense  circulation  on  the  ( 
tinent  of  Europe,  in  England,  anc 
America.  It  is  a  much  better  book  t 
Campc's  book.  For  it  is  honest,  and 
writer  does  not  intentionally  tell  lies. 
it  does  not  compare  with  our  book  in 
of  the  real  foundations.  One  great 
jeci  of  the  book  was  to  teach  natural 
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tory,  and  its  natural  history  was  generally 
wrong.  It  has,  of  late  years,  a  new  interest ; 
because  in  the  early  editions  you  find  that 
it  was  the  great  island  of  New  Guinea 
on  which  the  famous  Swiss  Family  set- 
tled. In  the  last  twenty  years  there  has 
been  much  question  as  to  the  right  of 
discovery  there ;  but  the  Swiss  Confederacy 
never  put  in  its  claim.  A  sequel  to  this 
book  was  prepared  by  J.  B.  Wyss,  the  son 
of  the  original  author,  and  different  trans- 
lators have  so  witched  over  it  that  it  is 
now  rather  difficult  to  find  the  simple  and 
quaint  original. 

A  great  number  of  other  imitations  have 
Veen  printed  in  different  countries.  "Peter 
Wilkins;  or,  The  Flying  Islanders  "  is  the 
best  known,  perhaps,  of  those  in  English. 
A  very  interesting  book  by  Souvestre  is 
the  best  of  them  all.  I  once  wrote  my- 
self a  story  called  "  Crusoe  in  New  York," 
into  which  I  transferred  long  passages 
from  Defoe.* 

The  best  boys'  books  are  books  not 
written  for  boys ;  and  this  is  one  of  them. 
Defoe  has  such  a  knack  for  telling  a 
stor}%  as  if  he  had  seen  what  he  describes, 
that  when  the  book  was  published  it  was 
taken  by  many  readers,  perhaps  by  most 
readers,  as  being  the  genuine  record  of 
real  adventure  in  a  real  life.  This  feeling 
was  so  genera]  that  as  early  as  the  28th 
of  September,  1719,  a  bitter  attack  on  the 
book  was  published.  *'  How  could  Cru- 
soe fill  his  pockets  with  biscuits  when  he 
was  naked?"  It  is  said  that  in  the  next 
edition  Defoe  yielded  to  this  attack  so 
far  as  to  let  his  hero  wear  breeches  in 
later  editions. 

He  said  himself,  in  the  introduction  to 
the  Second  Part,  that  it  was  the  real  his- 
tory of  a  real  man.  ''  All  the  endeavors 
of  envious  people  to  reproach  ft  with  be- 
ing a  romance,  to  search  it  for  errors  in 
geography,  inconsistency  in  the  relation, 
and  contradictions  in  fact,  have  proved 
inoperative,  and  as  impotent  as  malicious." 
This  S.cond  Part  was  published  in  the 
autumn  of  1719.  It  takes  Robinson 
Crusoe  to  his  island  again,  and  then  takes 
him  round  the  world,  so  that  he  returns 
by  way  of  Siberia. 

>  Bright  boys  and  girls  who  hare  begun  to  read  a  little 
French  can  hardly  waste  their  time  to  more  advantag* 
than  b|  taJdng  from  the  public  library  almost  any  vol 
mmt  Of  Garaier's  **  Voyages  Imaginaires.*'  These  are 
translations,  made  a  honored  years  ago  by  Ganii«>r,  of 
tiM  noil  diatinffiilthed  of  sach  books.    There  arc  thiity- 


Defoe  afterwards  published  a  Third 
Part,  which  is  now  hardly  known  except 
by  antiquarians.  It  is  not  included  in 
most  of  the  editions  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Its  title  is  "  The  Serious  Reflections  dur- 
ing the  Life  and  Surprising  Adventures 
of  Robinson  Crusoe ;  with  h^s  Vision  of 
the  Angelic  World."  In  the  original 
edition  there  was  a  picture  of  Robinson 
Crusoe's  island,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  convey  some  of  Defoe's  own  ideas  re- 
garding It.  A  more  curious  picture  repie*- 
sented  Robinson  Crusoe  walking  alone 
on  the  orbit  of  the  world,  with  the  sun 
and  the  moon  both  modestly  in  the  back- 
ground. 

People  are  generally  toM  that  Defoe 
founded  his  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  on 
the  adventures  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  a 
Scotchman  who  lived  four  years  on  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  and  the  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez  is  generally  spoken  of 
as  Robinson  Crusoe's  island,  fiut  I  have 
already  quoted  the  words  from  the  orig- 
inal title-page.  The  whole  title  is :  '*The 
Life  and  strange  surprisbg  adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  of  York,  Mariner,  who 
lived  eight  and  twenty  years  all  alone  in 
an  uninhabited  island  on  the  coast  of 
America,  near  the  mouth  of  the  great 
River  Oroonoque;  having  been  cast  on 
shore  by  shipwreck,  wherein  all  the  men 
perished  but  himself.  With  an  account 
how  he  waS  at  last  as  strangely  delivered 
by  Pirates.     Written  by  HimscU." 

The  original  edition  contained  a  map« 
in  which  the  place  of  this  island  was  laid 
down.  And  anybody  who  reads  the  book 
sees  that  Robinson  is  going  from  the 
Brazils  to  Africa  when  the  tornado  strikes 
the  ship  and  carries  it  to  the  point  where 
he  was  wrecked.  Of  course  this  could 
not  have  been  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fer 
nandez. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Defoe  knew  Alex- 
ander Selkirk,  talked  with  him,  and  per- 
haps had  some  of  his  papers — if,  indeed, 
Alexander  Selkirk  had  any.  Selkirk  bad 
been  landed  by  Dampier  on  the  island  o! 
Juan  Fernandez,  and  had  lived  there  alone 
as  a  hennit  for  four  years.  His  adven- 
tures had  been  already  primed  before 
Defoe  printed  •*  Robinson  Crusoe ;"  and 
people  curious  in  such  things  in  London 
knew  of  his  experiences  from  the  crew  of 
Dampier*s  ship,  and  from  the  crew  of 
Rogers,  who  brou^t  him  home.     But  to 
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careless  are  people  in  another  generation 
that  you  frequently  find  the  statement 
that  the  most  important  experiences  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  are  taken  from  Selkirk's 
experience.  Even  Mr.  Wright,  in  his 
"  Life  of  Defoe,"  enumerates  the  resem- 
blances. "  Each  of  the  two  built  two 
huts,  each  employed  himself  in  reading, 
singing  psalms,  and  praying.  Selkirk  cut 
the  time  of  his  being  left  and  continuance 
on  trees,  and  Crusoe  had  a  post  with 
notches.  Selkirk  was  pestered  with  cats, 
and  made  himself  a  coat  of  goat-skins 
when  his  clothes  wore  out."  These  are 
all  the  similarities.  As  one  of  Crusoe's 
two  houses  was  a  cave,  that  similarity 
vanishes,  and  Crusoe's  island  was  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Selkirk's  in  the 
Pacific ;  Selkirk  landed  voluntarily,  Ciu- 
soe  was  shipwrecked ;  no  savages  troubled 
Selkirk,  he  did  not  have  a  Friday,  and 
he  stayed  on  his  island  only  four  and  a 
half  years,  while  Crusoe  was  twenty-eight 
years  on  his. 

Disraeli,  the  father,  is  even  more  care- 
less in  his  notice  of  the  same  points.  He 
seems  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with 
Campe's  Robinson  Crusoe  than  he  was 
with  Defoe's.  In  writing  of  Selkirk's 
narrative,  he  says  :  **  In  this  artless  nar- 
rative we  may  discover  more  than  the 
embryo  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  first 
appearance  of  Selkirk,  *  a  man  clothed  in 
goats'  skins,  who  looked  more  wild  than 
the  first  owners  of  them;'  the  two  huts 
he  had  built,  the  one  to  dress  his  victuals, 
the  other  to  sleep  in ;  his  contrivance  to 
get  fire,  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  pi- 
mento wood  together ;  his  distress  for  the 
want  of  bread  and  salt,  till  he  came  to 
relish  his  meat  without  either ;  his  wear- 
ing out  his  shoes,  till  he  grew  so  accus- 
tomed to  be  without  them  that  he  could 
not  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  on  his  re- 
turn home,  use  them  without  inconven- 
ience ;  his  bedstead  of  his  own  contriving, 
and  his  bed  of  goat-skins ;  when  his  gun- 
powder failed,  his  teaching  himself  by 
continual  exercise  to  run  as  swiftly  as  the 
goats;  his  falling  from  a  precipice  in 
catching  hold  of  a  goat,  stunned  and 
bruised,  till  coming  to  his  senses  he  found 
the  goat  dead  under  him ;  his  taming  kids 
to  divert  himself  by  dancing  with  them 
and  his  cats ;  his  converting  a  nail  into  a 
needle;  his  sewing  his  goat-skins  with 
little  thongs  of  the  same ;  and   when  his 


knife  was  worn  to  the  back,  contriving 
make  a  blade  out  of  some  iron  hoop: 
his  solacing  himself  in  this  solitude  1 
singing  psalms,  and  preserving  a  soci 
feeling  in  his  fervent  prayers;  and  tl 
habitation  which  Selkirk  had  raised, 
reach  which  they  followed  him  '  with  di! 
culty,  climbing  up  and  creeping  doi 
many  rocks,  till  they  came  at  last  to 
pleasant  spot  of  ground  full  of  grass  a 
of  trees,  where  stood  his  two  huts,  a 
his  numerous  tame  goats  showed  his  sc 
tary  retreat ;'  and,  finally,  his  indiff 
ence  to  return  to  a  world  from  which  ] 
feelings  had  been  so  perfectly  wean< 
Such  were  the  first  rude  materials  of 
new  situation  in  human  nature — an  Eu 
pean  in  a  primeval  state,  with  the  hat 
or  mind  of  a  savage." 

Exactly  what  one  means  by  the  "  i 
bryo"  of  Robinson  Crusoe  it  would 
hard  to  say,  or  what  Disraeli  meant 
it.  But  with  regard  to  this  curious  p 
sage  it  may  be  said  that  Defoe's  Rol 
son  Crusoe  did  not  build  two  huts ; 
had  no  difficulty  about  fire;  he  alw 
had  English  bread  excepting  for  a  ; 
months ;  nothing  is  said  about  his  fail 
to  have  salt,  and  a  man  who  could 
make  salt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco 
a  fool ;  nothing  is  said  about  his  weai 
out  his  shoes ;  he  never  slept  in  a  l 
stead,  but  always  in  a  hammock ; 
gunpowder  never  failed  him;  he  m 
fell  from  a  precipice;  he  never  dan 
with  kids  or  with  cats^;  he  never  mad 
needle  from  a  nail,  for  he  had  plent 
needles ;  his  knife  never  wore  out 
habitation  was  not  reached  with  difBcu 
there  did  not  stand  any  two  huts  ir 
he  was  not  indifferent  to  return  to 
world,  but  was  eager  to  do  so.  In  o 
words,  the  passage  shows  that  Disi 
was  not  fresh  on  his  Robinson  Cniso 
indeed  he  had  ever  read  it.  The  < 
parallel  in  the  two  is  that  both  of  t! 
prayed.  Robinson  Crusoe  never  sp< 
of  his  singing  psalms.  And  in  si 
when  Disraeli  says  that  Robinson  Cn 
was  "a  European  in  a  primeval  s 
with  the  mind  of  a  savage,"  he  sb 
that  he  had  not  the  slightest  acquaints 
with  the  banished  Englishman. 

In  the  Third  Part  of  Robinson  Cn 
Defoe  says  distinctly  that  the  first  pa 
the  careful  description  of  the   life 
real  man  known  to  him.     The  langi 
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him,  there  would  be  some  probability  of 
Rnnlr  C     ^  m  °^y  recognizing  him  the  next  time  we  met. 
IJUUlVd     ^il^  As  it  is,  the  case  seems  about  hopeless, 
»^       -r^    ...     ^       1  unless  you  can  give  me  a  recipe  for  quick- 

Don  Emilio  Castclar'  seeing  eyes." 

Through  the  medium  of  the  timely  series,  Other  people  have  experienced  similar 
•*  PuhBc  Men  of  To-Day,**  we  have  been  giad  to  difficulty,  in  the  outset,  in  studying  birds  ^ 
learn  new  facts  concerning  such  notable  contem-  — people,  too,  who  love  nature,  and  who 
poraries  as  die  Amir  Abdurrahman,  Li  Hung  know  many  of  the  flowers  and  trees  and 
Chang,  Stambuloff,  WiUiam  II.  of  Germany,  Mr.  jQcks  of  their  neighborhood,  but  whose 
Chamheriain,  and  Pope  Leo  XIII.-.cerUinly  a  ^^g  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^qwck 
picturesque  assemblage.  In  Mr.  Hannay  s  vol-  el«:Q|r  » 
ume  on  **  Don  Emilio  Castelar,**  however,  we       rr>  i.       r 

hare  what  U  found  in  no  such  degree  in  the  .  ^O  some  such,  a  few  suggestions,  grow- 
others-namely,  environment  and  critidsm.  The  ^^,  <jut  of  experience  with  a  pair  of  eyes 
man  Castelar  is  shown  to  us,  not  so  much  in  his  which,  not  many  seasons  ago,  were  as 
personality,  his  habits,  manners,  principles,  ideals,  slow  to  see  as  anybody's  could  be— if 
as  in  his  niche  in  Spanish  development  Mr.  physically  in  a  normal  condition,  I  mean 
Hannay  does  not  hesitate  frankly  to  inform  — and  which  have  become  so  keen  as  to 
his  readers  when  he  thinks  that  Don  Emilio's  be  a  constant  surprise  to  their  possessor, 
figure  is  too  short,  or  too  long,  or  too  broad  for  m^y  ^q^  be  amiss 
die  niche.  With  such  a  biographer,  then,  we  jhe  prime  necessity  is  a  note-book, 
have  not  only  biography;  we  have  also  hutory  u^^jT  «^*k  fU^  a^/k:-^  ..^„  ««^  p^r 
and  criticism:  Tbe  uMon  of  aU  these  elemenU  is  .  ^J"  ^^x^^'J'^^  t  ^a  ^a'  a'' 
quickly  evident,  and  is  an  increasing  satisfacUon  ^?P»  '^  ^^  \  ^5  robin-don't  disdam 
as  we  progress  through  the  book.  Another  rea-  ^™  because  he  is  one  of  the  very  few 
son  why  the  three  elements  ought  to  be  ever  birds  that  you  think  you  do  know.  Watch 
present  is  that  just  now  we  are  naturally  Uking  a  him  as  he  hops  about  the  yard ;  note  how 
special  interest  in  Spain,  and  this  book  throws  a  he  really  looks  to  you.  Estimate  his 
just  light,  not  confused  or  lurid,  on  the  century's  length,  the  general  color  of  the  upper 
events  in  the  Peninsula.  The  volume's  value  as  a  parts,  of  the  breast  and  under  parts.  In 
hUtory  would  have  been  doubled  by  the  insertion  ^^r  note-book  put  down  what  you  iutm- 
of  an  ample  index ;  the  omission  is  inexcusable.       tt  vourself  not  what  vour   reading 

Mr.  Hannay  is  fortunate  in  his  subject,  for  Cas-     r  iu*_j  u     i         *i  ^t.*   i  t^ 

teUr  is,  in  some  respecU,  a  typical  sUi*"!.  He  f  »>»rd-»>ooks  makes  you  think  you  ought 
isgenemUy  sincere,  though  he  has  the  Andalu-  ^  «««•  pescribe  the  cotors  by  terms 
sian's  k)ve  of  the  grandiose.  He  has  wide  educa-  that  recall  the  exact  shade  to  vou.  Don  t 
don,  though  we  cannot  rid  ouiselven  of  the  feel-  call  the  back  brown  and  the  breast  red, 
ing  that  he  has  read  at  second  hand  about  many  if  dusky  and  mahogany  seem  truer  terms, 
things,  and  has  never  mastered  any  one  thoroughly.  Tbese  general  colorings  may  be  all  you 
"  "       '  '       »         "'  '*         "    mil  see  the  first  time  you   look.    The 

1        T^  •     1  second  time,  perha|)a  you  will  notice  that 

How   to  See  the   Birds  the  head  and  the  back  of  the  neck  are 

vK    17  «.  11     \r    u  ^  considerably  darker  than  the  rest  of  the 

By  Estelle  M.  Hart  y^^.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  suspicion,  when 

A  young  woman,  in  talking  the  other  he  flies,  that  there  was  a  little  white  about 

day  with  a  friend  whose  experience  in  some  the  tail — make  a  note  of  it,  with  a  ques- 

lines   of  nature-study  had    been  greater  tion-mark,  if  necessary.     The  next  time 

than  her  own,  said,  '*  I  feel  quite  dis-  you  will  see  that  the  tips  of  the  outer  tail- 

couraged  about  ever  becoming  acquainted  feathers  are  white.     Every  time  you  look 

with  the  birds.     The  trouble  is    that  I  at  the  robin,  for  a  while,  you  will  discover 

don't  know  how  to  sre  them.     Their  move-  something  new  to  note.     You  will  observe 

ments  are  so  quick  that  I  can't  accom-  the  color  of  the  bill  and  legs,  the  shape 

modate  my  eyes  to  them  well  enough  to  of  the  tail.     Some  day  you  will  see  the 

distinguish  form  and  markings  with  any  fine  white  line  over  the  eye.     Besides  the 

distinctness.     If  a   bird   would    politely  description  of  his  appearance,  note  tbe 

stand  still  long  enough  (or  me  to  walk  time  and  place  of  your  seeing  him,  also 

around  him  and  really  get  a  good  look  at  what  he  was  doing.     You  may  be  fortu- 

~^'~~  nate  enough  to  be  able  to  watch  the  nest* 

^^QogW  to^«*,r  A.  V.  C.  Allen-.  -  Joi»th»      ^^^^^  ^^  y^  gTOWth  Of  UW  Uttk  MMS. 
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Make  careful  notes  of  everything  you  see. 
Every  observation  helps  toward  quicker 
seeing  next  time. 

Now  take  another  bird.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  the  familiar  chippy.  Did  you 
ever  notice  before  that  the  top  of  his  head 
is  cinnamon-brown,  that  there  are  straight 
black  lines  back  from  the  comers  of  his 
eyes,  as  if  he  had  spectacles  on,  that  his 
breast  is  a  smooth  ashy  gray,  that  he  is 
considerably  smaller  than  his  despised 
cousin,  the  English  spanow  ? 

Now  may  come  a  bird  that  you  do  not 
know  by  name.  Perhaps  it  is  a  little 
grayish  bird  that  is  perched  quite  stiil  on 
the  end  of  a  dry  twig.  Once  you  could 
not  have  told  him  from  a  chippy,  but  you 
have  noticed  that  the  chippy  has  a  cin- 
namon-colored crown,  that  his  bill  is 
short,  that  you  have  usually  seen  him 
hopping  about  in  the  grass.  This  little 
visitor  has  an  olive-gray  head,  a  rather 
long,  sharp  bill,  he  sits  very  erect,  and 
you  almost  think  that  he  occasionally 
raises  a  slight  crest.  Suddenly  he  darts 
off  into  the  air  to  catch  a  passing  insect, 
and  is  back  again  before  you  can  think. 
The  name  flycatcher  passes  through  your 
mind.  You  turn  to  your  handbook  and 
read  what  is  said  of  the  flycatcher  family. 
You  compare  your  notes  with  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  different  members  of  the 
family,  and  presently  you  read  that  of 
the  least  flycatcher.  The  description  is 
almost  identical  with  your  own.  You 
know  another  bird. 

Some  day  you  will  see,  balanced  on  a 
tall  grass  or  on  a  topmost  tree-branch, 
perhaps,  a  bird  nearly  as  large  as  a  robin. 
You  will  only  see  that  he  is  dark  above 
and  almost  white  below,  and  that  the  tail- 
feathers  are  tipped  with  white.  You 
wouldn't  know  where  to  look  for  him  in 
your  handbook,  but  you  recall  something 
familiar  in  his  form  and  in  his  erect  atti- 
tuHe.  Where  have  you  seen  an  outline 
like  that  ?  Ah — the  least  flycatcher  I 
You  turn  to  the  flycatcher  family  again, 
and  it  is  easy  to  And  that  this  is  the  king- 
bird. You  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  another  bird  is  added  to  your  list, 
but  you  will  care  more  to  realize  that  you 
are  beginning  t3  see.  A  little  while  ago 
you  couldn't  have  told  whether  a  bird 
perched  in  an  erect  position  or  not  In 
fact,  you  had  an  impression  that  a  bird 
didn't  do  much  but  fly  I 


knife  was  worn  to  the  back,  contrivii 
make  a  blade  out  of  some  iron  ho 
his  solacing  himself  in  this  solitud< 
singing  psalms,  and  preserving  a  s 
feeling  in  his  fervent  prayiers;  and 
habitation  which  Selkirk  had  raise 
reach  which  they  followed  him  *  with 
culty,  climbing  up  and  creeping  c 
many  rocks,  till  they  came  at  last 
pleasant  spot  of  ground  full  of  grass 
of  trees,  where  stood  his  two  huts, 
his  numerous  tame  goats  showed  his 
tary  retreat;'  and,  finaUy,  his  ind 
ence  to  return  to  a  world  from  which 
feelings  had  been  so  perfectly  wea 
Such  were  the  first  rude  materials 
new  situation  in  human  nature — an  E 
pean  in  a  primeval  state,  with  the  h* 
or  mind  of  a  savage." 

Exactly  what  one  means  by  the  *' 
bryo"  of  Robinson  Crusoe  it  woul 
hard  to  say,  or  what  Disraeli  mean 
it  But  with  regard  to  this  curious 
sage  it  may  be  said  that  Defoe's  Re 
son  Crusoe  did  not  build  two  huts 
had  no  difficulty  about  fire;  he  ah 
had  English  bread  excepting  for  a 
months ;  nothing  is  said  about  his  fai 
to  have  salt,  and  a  man  who  could 
make  salt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orino< 
a  fool ;  nothing  is  said  about  hk  wea 
out  his  shoes ;  he  never  slept  in  a 
stead,  but  always  in  a  hammock; 
gunpowder  never  failed  him;  he  n 
fell  from  a  precipice;  he  never  dai 
with  kids  or  with  cats^;  he  never  mac 
needle  from  a  nail,  for  he  had  plent 
throat^ 

The  second  wrote :  "  Che  wink :  Le 
about  S}i  inches ;  head  and  upper  ] 
black ;  breast  black,  sharply  defined 
ash  of  under  parts ;  sides,  chestnut ; 
black;  outer  quills  mostly  white; 
black ;  iris,  red. 

"  Seen  in  pine-trees  and  under  hi 
berry-bushes.     It  flew  with   a   bol 
motion,  as  if  its  tail  were  weighted  ;  f 
short     Did  not  stay  long  in  one 
when  alighted. 

"  Note,  *  tow-ree ' — ^harsh. 

"  Think  it  raised  a  crest" 

You  notice  how  much  more  the  d 
observer  saw  than  the  first ;  but  f roo 
I  know  of  the  two  people,  I  doubt 
second  would  have  seen  as  much  t 
first  did,  had  it  not  been  for  p^ 
months  of  careful  note-taking. 
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Don  Emilio  Castclar' 

Througfa  the  medium  of  the  timely  series. 
**  Public  Men  of  To-Day,**  we  have  been  glad  to 
learn  new  facts  concerning  such  notable  contem- 
poraries as  the  Amir  Abdurrahman,  U  Hung 
Chang.  SUmbuloff,  William  II.  of  Germany,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  Pope  Leo  XIII.— cerUinly  a 
picturesque  assemblage.  In  Mr.  Hannay's  toI- 
ame  on  •'Don  Emilio  Castelar,"  however,  we 
have  what  is  found  in  no  such  degree  in  the 
others — namely,  environment  and  criticism.  The 
man  Castelar  is  shown  to  us,  not  so  much  in  his  • 
personality,  his  habits,  manners,  principles,  ideals, 
as  in  his  niche  in  Spanbh  development  Mr. 
Hannay  does  not  hesiute  frankly  to  inform 
his  readers  when  he  thinks  diat  Don  Emilio's 
figure  is  too  short,  or  too  long,  or  too  broad  for 
die  niche.  With  such  a  biographer,  then,  we 
have  not  only  biography ;  we  have  also  history 
and  criticism.  Tbe  union  of  all  these  elements  is 
quickly  evident,  and  is  an  increasing  satisfaction 
as  we  progress  through  the  book.  Another  rea- 
son why  the  three  elements  ought  to  be  ever 
present  is  that  just  now  we  are  naturally  taking  a 
special  interest  in  Spain,  and  this  book  throws  a 
just  light,  not  confused  or  lurid,  on  the  century's 
events  in  the  Peninsula.  The  volume's  value  as  a 
history  would  have  been  doubled  by  die  insertion 
of  an  ample  index ;  the  omission  is  inexcusable. 

Mr.  Hannay  is  fortunate  in  his  subject,  for  Cas- 
telar is,  in  some  respects,  a  typical  Spaniard.  He 
is  generally  sincere,  though  he  has  the  Andaln- 
sian's  love  of  the  grandiose.  He  has  wide  educa- 
tion, diongh  we  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  the  feel- 
faig  that  he  has  read  at  second  hand  about  many 
things,  and  has  never  mastered  any  one  thoroughly. 
During  the  years  when  Queen  Christina,  and, 
alter  her.  Queen  Isabella,  were  giving  examples 
of  social  impurity  at  court,  intrigues  against  Ibeir 
chosen  representatives  and  sudden  /fwmmd^ 
m^mUr,  during  the  years  when,  out  of  chaos,  real 
political  distinctions  were  developing,  Emilio 
Castelar  grew  to  the  robust  maturity  of  most  of 
his  countrymen.  Before  the  tima  came  for  him 
to  play  a  great  rAle  on  the  Spanish  stage,  what 
we  call  a  party— namely,  men  with  a  common 
creed,  ready  to  prove  their  loyalty  even  to  sacri- 
ficing a  few  penooal  opinions  to  secure  their 
party's  aim— did  not  exist  in  Spain.  In  1873  the 
world  acknowledged  in  Don  Emilio  a  statesman, 
but  before  then  he  was  by  no  means  unknown. 
For  twenty  yean  he  had  enjoyed  national  fame 
ns  an  orator.  Mr.  Hannay  tells  os  that  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Teatro  del  Oriente,  in  Madrid,  supplied 
the  opportunity  by  the  help  of  which  he  sprang 
into  repntation.    Castelar  had  attended,  as  it 
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seems,  more  out  of  curiosity  than  any  odier  mo- 
tive. The  Progesistas  were  stirring,  and  were 
entering  on  the  course  which  finally  constrained 
O'Donnell  to  shoot  them  down.  At  the  meeting 
in  the  Teatro  del  Oriente  there  was  an  abundant 
consumption  of  eloquence,  and  at  last  the  aodi- 
ence  diought  it  had  enough.  It  was  beginning 
to  disperse.  Castelar  had  sat  silent  while  his 
elders  were  speaking,  but  now  he  could  refrain 
from  good  words  no  longer.  He  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  began  to  speak.  The  experiment,  surely 
a  very  bold  one,  was  justified  by  success.  The 
audience  was  first  arrested,  and  then  drawn  back. 
When  Don  Emilio  sat  down,  he  had  uken  his 
place  as  the  most  popular  orator  of  the  day. 
Nevertheless  the  Castelar  oratory  is  largely  what 
even  the  Spaniards  call  9Ljimf0  d*  paUbrms~-%.  flux 
of  words.  We  say  **  even,**  for,  more  than  most, 
Spaniards  speak  an  incredible  amount  of  "  words, 
words,  words  **  in  a  marvdously  short  time.  Nor 
is  this  a  characteris*ic  of  speakers  only ;  it  is  so 
of  writers.  As  we  are  reminded,  no  nation  has 
written  more  plays  fai  its  time  than  Spain,  and  no 
plajs  contain  such  unending  tirades.  The  ritU 
of  Teram^ne  in  **  PhMre,**  and  the  harangue  of 
Charles  V.  to  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne  in  **  Her- 
nani,"  are  brief  discourses  t>eside  the  speeches 
of  three,  four,  or  even  six  hundred  lines  which 
Lope  and  Calderon  put  into  the  months  of  their 
characters.  Don  EmlUo's  speeches  are  largely 
echoes  of  his  French  masters,  Chateaubriaad, 
Michclet,  Victor  Hugo. 

Castelar's  office  as  professorship  of  the  PhUoe- 
ophy  of  History  at  the  University  of  Madrid  was 
not  marked  by  die  develO|)mcnt  of  the  rvpubHcan 
influences  which  we  might  expect.  Nor  was  his 
exile  (1866-68)  a  period  when  anything  more 
important  came  forth  than  his  emotionally  fluent 
**  Recuerdos."  It  was  not  until  King  Amadeo 
had  given  up  Spain  as  a  bad  job  that  Don  Enu- 
lio*s  great  opportuni^  came.  To  the  Federal 
Republic  of  1873  Mr.  Hannay  does  full  justice, 
and  also  to  the  Nemcsb  which  overtakes  a  party 
that,  in  opposition,  has  been  too  lavish  of  prom- 
ises. Besides  this,  the  Republicans  had  no 
sooner  **  arrived,**  as  the  French  say,  than  they 
split  into  factions,  and  Don  EmiUo*s  following 
was  only  a  respectable  minority.  To  do  the 
statesman  justice,  he  had  been  shocked  into  great 
sobriety  by  the  dangers  menacing  the  new  Re- 
public Even  those  who  thought  his  acts  mis- 
chievous must  admire  his  behavior  at  the  crisis 
which  soon  came,  behavior  vastly  better  than  that 
of  the  other  Republican  leader,  that "  nn  teach  able 
pedant,"  Sefior  PI  y  MargaO.  Out  of  the  cnsis 
came  Don  Emilio*s  four  months*  dictatorship. 
This  was  his  supreme  opportunity ;  and  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  its  mm  gained  him  the  grati- 
tude ol  a  majority  of  Spaniards.    Since  he  was 
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ej^peHed  (1874)  he  has  never  hdd  office.  He 
went  back  to  his  professorship,  his  literary  labois, 
and  bis  private  life ;  jet  daring  these  latter  years 
he  has  exerted  as  much  inflaence  as  he  ever  did. 
He  has  done  two  apparently  irreconcilable  things : 
he  has  convinced  the  worid  of  his  honesty,  and 
he  himself  has  become  reconciled  to  the  Mon- 
archy. He  is  not,  in  the  severest  sense  of  the 
word,  a  great  statesman ;  he  has  not  always  been 
a  great  orator ;  but  he  has  played  a  great  part  in 
his  country. 

Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  this  head  and  under 
that  of  Books  Received  include  all  received  by  The 
Outkx>k  during  the  week  endinj^  April  1  This  weekly 
report  of  current  literature  will  be  supplemented  by 
fuller  reviews  of  the  more  important  works.] 

NOVELS   AND  TALES 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  collected  Works  of 
Rudyard  Kipling^  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  contains  under  the  title  In  Black  and 
White  a  few  of  the  autbor*s  most  famous  tales, 
such  as  "  Without  Benefit  of  Clergy"  and  "The 
City  of  Dreadful  Night,"  some  sketches  not 
familiar  to  most  American  readers,  and  several 
rather  unimportant  stories.  The  preface  b  de- 
lightfully appetizing.    (Charles  Scribner*s  Sons, 

New   York.) The    great    popularity  of    Mr. 

Harold  Frederick's  "  Theron  Ware  "  makes  pecu- 
liarly timely  the  issuing  of  an  edition  of  his  ear- 
lier novels.  The  Lawton  Girl^  In  the  Valley^ 
Seih's  Wife's  Brother,  and  In  the  Sixties  reach 
us  in  a  uniform  and  handsome  binding.  It 
may  be  said  of  Mr.  Frederick's  works  that  they 
are  uneven  in  quality  not  only  as  compared  one 
with  another,  but  as  different  parts  of  the  same 
novel  are  compared.  This  is  especially  notice- 
able in  "  Seth's  Brother's  Wife."  Yet  in  all  they 
contain  some  of  the  freshest  and  strongest  of 
recent  work  in  American  fiction.  "In  the  Val- 
ley "  deserves  to  rank  with  the  best  of  American 
semi-historical  novels.  "  In  the  Sixties  "  contains 
some  extremely  forceful  short  war-stories.  In 
their  new  form  Mr.  Frederick's  novels  will  please 
a  new  and  wide  audience.    (Same  publishers.) 

Mr.  Hardy's  story  The  Well-Beloved,  which  has 
just  come  from  the  press  of  Harper  &  Brothers, 
first  appeared  in  the  London  "  Illustrated  Weekly  " 
five  years  ago,  and  was  written,  therefore,  before 
«•  Tess  "  or  **  Jude  the  Obscure."  It  is  entirely 
out  of  the  line  which  Mr.  Hardy  has  followed  of 
late  years,  and  it  seems  to^bear  very  little  rela- 
tion to  his  work.  It  is  a  psychological  study  of  a 
young  sculptor  whose  ideal  incarnates  itself  in  a 
succession  of  women  in  whom  his  interest  for  the 
moment  is  intense,  but  whom  he  soon  forgets. 
This  motive,  under  Mr.  Hardy's  later  treatment, 
would  have  probably  been  extremely  disagreeable 
by  its  frankness,  but  "  The  Well-Beloved "  is 
entirely  free  from  too  great  an  emphasis  on  the 
'>hysical  side  of  life.    The  story  lacks  reality,  it 

'^ks  both  the  force  and  beauty  which  are  char- 


acteristic of  Mr.  Hardy  at  hk  best,  and  it  i 
not  seem  to  be  in  any  way  significant  ol 
present  attitude.  It  has,  nevertheless,  I 
strong  qualities,  aiu]  the  hand  of  Mr.  Hardy  I 
it  in  many  ways. 

Cooper's  T^  Last  of  the  Mohicans  cannt 
reprinted  too  often.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  fii 
put  forth  in  so  attractive  a  form  in  Longfl 
series  of  English  Classics.  There  are  notes 
an  introduction  by  Professor  C.  F.  Richard 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

Mark   Twain's  7^  American    Claiwmnt 


'J 


Other  Stories  and  Sketches  takes  its  place 
handsome  edition  of  his  collected  works  whl 
coming  from  the  press  of  Harper  &  Brother! 

A  collection  of  short  stories  by  A.  G.  PI) 
ton  has  been  published  by  Roberts  Brothei 
Boston,  entitled  A  Willing  Transgressor. 
made  up  of  New  England  tales,  with  a 
England  village  for  background.  The  first  i 
"  A  Willing  Transgressor,"  while  it  ends  s 
has  touches  of  humor  that  lighten  the  tra 
which  one  feels  from  the  first  page  is  inevi 
awaiting  the  heroine.  This  story  is  the  stroi 
in  the  book. 

Dr.  Willis  Mills  is  the  author  of  a  story, 
let  or  White  (Authors'  Publishing  Associa 
New  York),  dealing  with  the  question  of  s 
purity.  Dr.  Mills  justly  holds  that  a  womar, 
has  committed  an  error  through  trustfulness 
ignorance  of  the  worid,  without  any  vicioui 
tive,  should  not  be  trampled  on  for  the  r< 
her  life  by  society. 

The  Mistress  of  the  Ranch,hy  Frederick  1 
stun  Clark  (Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York 
tures  the  life  of  two  Eastern  girls  on  a  Wc 
ranch  which  one  of  them  had  inherited  fror 
brother.  The  plot  is  based  on  the  mis 
identity  of  the  sisters.  The  story  has  distil 
local  color  and  character. 

There  died  a  few  months  ago  a  youn] 
whose  stories  had  appeared  in  various  p< 
cals.  Miss  Ada  A.  M.  Pratt.  After  her  dea 
published  stories  and  the  manuscripts  that  si 
accumulated  were  carefully  edited,  and 
been  published  under  the  title  of  Widow 
Monopoly.  (A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co., 
York).  These  are  dialect  stories,  and  ere 
active  sympathy  for  the  limited  lives  they  ] 
graph. 

ECONOMIC  AND  POLITICAL 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  publication  o 
indispensable  work  The  Statesman's  Year-l 
of  special  interest  in  this  year  of  grace  18 
reason  of  its  admirable  series  of  maps  illus 
of  the  political  changes  which  have  taken 
during  the  sixty  years  of  Queen  Victoria's 
Several  instructive  tables  are  also  given  c< 
ing  the  statistics  of  progress  in  various  dire 
during  the  same  period.  (The  MacmiUan 
pany,  New  York.) 

Nominations  for  Elective  Office  in  the 
StaUs,  by  Frederick  W.  Dallinger,  A.M., 
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ber  of  the  Mastachusetu  Senate,  is  a  woric  as 
scholarly  as  it  is  timely.  Compactly  yet  exhaust- 
ively, the  law  and  the  practice  governing  nominat- 
ing bodies  in  all  our  commonwealths  are  presented, 
and  the  remedies  for  existing  abuses,  so  far  as 
experience  anywhere  has  proven  their  value,  are 
clearly  set  forth.  The  author's  point  of  view  is 
that  of  a  legislator  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the 
existing  system  of  primaries  and  nominating  con- 
ventions in  the  commonwealth  ot  Massachusetts, 
lie  is  not«  therefore,  an  earnest  champion  of  the 
sjTStem  of  direct  primaries,  which  has  done  so 
much  to  prevent  machine  rule  in  many  counties 
in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  CaUforaia,  and 
in  most  oif  the  States  of  the  South.  Neverthe- 
less, he  recognizes  that  this  system  has,  as  a 
rule,  woriced  satisfactorily  wherever  tried.  His 
belief  is  that  the  direct  nomination  of  candidates 
by  the  whole  body  of  voters  belongs  in  precisely 
the  same  category  as  the  direct  action  of  the 
voters  upon  legislation.  "If,"  he  says,  <*the 
referendum  in  legislation  should  prove  successful 
in  the  United  States,  and  be  generally  adopted 
here,  then  the  system  of  primary  elections  may  also 
gradually  displace  our  present  system  of  delegate 
CQirventions.**  He  forgets,  apparently,  that  while 
relatively  few  conservatives  demand  that  the 
whole  body  of  citizeps  shall  directly  choose  their 
laws,  quite  as  few  would  consent  to  the  indirect 
choice  of  the  public's  representatives.  The  indirect 
election  of  President  has  long  ^ince  become  an 
empty  form,  and  the  indirect  election  of  Unitid 
States  Senators  is  increasingly  felt  to  be  an  intol- 
erable anomaly.  The  right  of  the  people  to 
directly  elect  their  ofitdab  is  everywhere  con- 
ceded, and  their  right  to  directly  nominate  them 
is  equally  clear.  We  believe  that  Senator  Dal- 
Unger's  book  will  itself  have  a  strong  in6uence 
in  furthering  the  cause  of  direct  primaries,  because 
the  laws  which  he  most  commends— especially 
the  Massachusetts  law  governing  primaries  in 
the  city  of  Boston — show  the  method  by  which 
primaries  may  be  held  which  all  the  voters  may 
attend  and  may  vote  official  t>aUots,  on  which  the 
names  of  independent  candidates  as  well  as  ma- 
chine candidates  are  impartially  presented.  The 
volume  is  one  of  the  Harvaxd  Historical  Studies, 
published  from  the  income  of  the  Henry  Warren 
Torrey  Fund.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Ca,  New 
York.) 

Stifiar :  A  Xrm  and  Pr^fUahie  Industrf  tn  tkt 
Unittd  SiaUs  fi»r  Cmfttai^  Agrieuihire.amd  Lalwr, 
/#  Supply  tht  Home  Marktt  Vearly  witk  $/oo,ooo,' 
oooofits  Product,  by  Herbert  M)  rick,  editor  of  the 
**  American  Agriculturist,**  is  a  book  accurately  de- 
scribed by  its  title.  The  author  is  an  intense  pro- 
tectionist, who  believes  that  the  United  States 
could  reduce  iu  foreign  purcha«es  of  sugar  by 
neariy  1100.000.000  without  foreign  nations  materi- 
ally reducing  their  purchases  of  us.  In  this  way.  he 
figures,  we  could  add  to  our  currency  nearly  as 
much  money  in  gold  as  **  free  coinage  **  would  add 
to  it  in  silver.  Justwhatwjuld  become  of  currency 


and  prices  in  other  countries  under  thb  process 
he  does  not  figure.  He  is  thoroughly  well  In- 
formed about  the  experiments  made  in  sugar- 
raising  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  tries  to 
recount  impartially  the  failures  as  well  as  the  suc- 
cesses. He  admits  that  the  trend  of  the  bounty 
system  in  Nebraska  and  Utah  does  not  promise 
that  property-owners  will  consent  to  a  system  ol 
direct  taxes  to  aid  an  unprofitable  busineM,  but 
he  believes  that  the  n&ass  ol  the  people  will  sup- 
port very  high  indirect  taxes  for  the  same  end. 
The  volume  contains  a  directory  of  about  five 
hundred  communities  in  the  United  States  that 
have  organized  branches  of  the  American  Sugar- 
Growers'  Association,  and  are  ready  to  offer  in- 
ducements to  obtain  sugar-factories.  While  we 
do  not  agree  with  the  author  in  commending 
special  favors  to  particular  industries,  we  do  most 
cordially  agree  with  his  argument  that  our  reci- 
procity treaty  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has 
proved  a  bad  business  arrangement  from  every 
standpoint.  Under  thb  treaty,  he  says,  we  have 
remitted  duties  on  sugar  to  the  aggregate  ol 
$60,000,000.  In  other  words,  our  taxpayers  have 
more  than  paid  for  all  the  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal, now  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  have 
nothing  to  show  for  it.  (The  Orange  Judd  Com- 
pany, New  York.) 

A  revised  and  enlarged  edition — the  seventh — 
Ag^cuihire  in  S^me  0f  its  Keiatiptu  wUk  CktmiM- 
try^  by  Professor  F.  H  Storcr,  of  Harvard,  has 
just  been  published.  The  work,  it  hardly  needs 
to  be  said,  is  a  standard  for  practical  farmers 
interested  in  the  scientific  principles  of  their 
craft,  and  also  for  the  large  class  of  cultivated 
men  from  the  cities  who  wish  to  conduct  their 
farms  at  the  least  possible  loss.  The  volume 
is  not  written  for  students  ol  chemistry,  but 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  farmers  the  results  d 
experiments  in  agricultural  chemistry  in  all  parts 
of  the  wortd.  (Charies  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
Yorit.)  ^ 

porrRY 

.Mfs.  E  M.  Davis,  of  New  Orleans,  whose  ad- 
mirsble  stories  of  Southern  Ufe  have  been  so 
widely  read  and  enjoyed,  has  written  a  masque 
which  she  calls  A  Christmas  Masfur  of  St.  /C^ek 
St.  Koch  is  a  very  interesHng  mortuary  chapel  in 
New  Oricans,  which  b  the  center  of  strong  local 
tradition,  a  place  ol  supplication  for  those  who 
need  help  or  husbands,  and  on  the  altar  ol  which 
votive  candles  are  always  burning.  Mrs.  Davis 
has  touched  the  popular  faith  of  the  French 
Catholics  in  New  Orieans  with  a  sympathetic  and 
tender  hand,  and  has  interpreted  it  in  a  group  ol 
britf  dialogues  which  have  a  common  OKitive,  and 
which  are  illumined  here  and  there  with  deep 
feeHng,  with  reverence,  and  with  fine  poetic  im- 
agination. The  little  volume  also  contains  two 
poems  of  some  length,  **  Pire  Dagobcrt  "  and 
*'  Throwing  the  Wangs,**  both  studies  in  verse 
fuU  of  local  color.  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago.) 
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Mn.  Margaret  E.  Saogster,  that  sweet  and 
gentle  poet,  whose  songs  have  won  their  way 
into  many  hearts,  has  published  a  new  yolume, 
Easter  Bells^  upon  which  more  extended  com- 
ment will  be  made  later.  (Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  Yorit.) 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  (New  York)  have 
added  to  their  series  of  English  Classics  Pinlamon 
and  ArciUt  edited  by  William  T.  Brewster.  As 
with  all  the  other  volumes  of  this  series,  there  are 
a  sketch  of  the  author's  life  and  character  and 
a  literaiy  analysis  of  his  works.  This  book  con- 
tains a  comparison  of  Chaucer  and  Dryden  as  the 
retellers  of  old  tales. 

BIOGRAPHY 

A  posthumous  work  of  the  la'e  Philip  Gilbert 
Hamerton  has  now  been  printed  by  his  publish- 
ers, Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston,  and  is  en- 
titled The  McHHt.  It  is  the  narrative  of  a  visit 
to  the  site  of  a  Gaulish  city  on  Mont  Beuvray,  with 
a  description  of  the  neighboring  city  of  Autun. 
Readers  of  that  admirable  book,  the  *'  Autobiog- 
raphy and  Memoir  of  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton,*' 
will  remember  how  closely  associated  Autun  was 
with  the  art-critic*s  life.  Hence  this  book  has 
an  added  personal  charm ;  indeed,  it  seems  much 
more  personal  than  most  of  Mr.  Hamerton's 
other  volumes.  It  only  emphasizes  the  universal 
regret  that  we  shall  have  no  more  books  from 
him,  unless  he  has  left — and  we  hope  he  has — 
other  posthumous  remains. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  has  published 
**  Some  Life  Notes>"  and  has  entitled  them  Might 
Have  Been,  Dr.  Parker  tells  us  that  he  has  long 
desired  to  invent  something  and  at  last  has  suc- 
ceeded. He  has  invented  the  Dreamogiaph. 
"  I  have  in  this  book  looked  at  life  as  it  might 
have  been."  Dr.  Parker  reviews  his  publi'?  ca- 
reer and  makes  notes^of  its  ups  and  downs.  T^ie 
potential  mood  helps  him,  since  it  ekes  out  the 
possibilities  of  the  austere  and  more  responsible 
indicative,  and  so  gives  fancy  a  chance  to  humor 
a  whim  or  two.  There  are  many  cUver  and  il- 
luminative sketches  of  Dr.  Parker's  contempo- 
raries— Dean  Stanley,  Bishops  Eraser  and  light- 
foot,  John  Bright,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Charles  Spur- 
geon,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  others. 

RELIGIuUS  AND  THEOLOGICAL 

The  lectures  delivered  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City,  in  1896,  by  Drs.  Cuth- 
bert  Hall,  Alexander  Allen,  Egbert  Smyth,  C.  C. 
Tiffany,  H.  E.  Jacobs,  William  Rupp,  W.  R. 
Huntington,  Allan  Pollok,  George  Dana  Board- 
man,  and  T.  S.  Hastings,  have  been  published  in 
a  volume  by  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  Yorit,  and  entitled  Christian  Worship,  As 
may  be  gathered  from  the  names  of  these  eminent 
clergymen,  we  have  an  exposition  of  the  methods 
of  worship  used  in  the  chief  religious  bodies  of 
Christendom.  Dr.  Hall's  admirable  lecture  has 
^o  do  with  "  The  Principles  of  Christian  Wor- 

ip,"  imd  Pr*  Hastings's  with  ''Th^  Ideal  of 


Christian  Worship  ;**  thus  the  new  Presidei 
Union  Seminary  opens  and  the  outgoing  i 
dent  closes  the  book.  Periiaps  the  mo« 
portant  and  scholarly  essay  is  that  of  Dr.  AlU 
<'  Primitive  Christian  Liturgies.'  The  othei 
tures  have  to  do  with  the  Gredc,  Romany 
Lutheran  liturgies,  with  the  Book  of  Con 
Prayer,  with  the  Presbyterian  Book  ol  Con 
Order,  and  with  worship  in  non-liturgical  chue 

^The  tenth  edition  of  Mr.  Frederic  % 

koper's  Indirect  Testimony  0f  History  to  the  ( 
ineness  of  the  Gispels  (D.  G.  Francis,  New  1 

has  just  appeared. The  Heaven  of  the  a 

by  Ida  C.  Craddock  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Com] 
Philadelphia),  is  an  interesting  Kttle  volume, 
author  inaintains  that  the  Bible  says  much 
about  heaven  than  is  contained  in  the  Bo 
Revelation,  and  that  all  through  the  Bible 
are  glimpses  of  the  heavenly  life,  not  only  1 
religious  but  also  in  its  social  and  indu 
aspects. 

The  Macroillan  Company  has  added  Jen 
to  the  Modem  Reader's  Bible,  edited,  wit! 
usual  introduction  and  notes,  by  Professor 
Moulton. 

HISTORY 

A  new  edition  of  the  Rev.  William  Elliot 
fis's  Corea^  the  Hermit  Nation^  was  impen 
demanded  on  account  of  recent  events  in  the 
To  this,  the  sixth  edition,  has  been  added  a 
ter  on  "  Corea  in  1897,"  which,  with  the  p 
ing  chapter  on  **  Corea  in  1888."  brings  the 
down  to  date.  The  work  will  remain  the  ; 
ard  work  on  this  interesting  country — the  *' 
of  the  Morning  Calm."  Its  full  informatio 
accuracy  in  facts  is  combined  with  a  sense  * 
picturesque  and  novel.  (Charles  Scribner's 
New  Yoric.) 

Literary  Notes 

— It  is  announced  from  London  that  th 
in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High 
of  Justice  has  awarded  Mr.  Joseph  P* 
the  well-known  pen-draughtsman  and  es 
$250  damages  in  the  suit  for  libel  whi 
brought  against  the  *' Saturday  Review." 
*<  Saturday "  had  published  an  article  ac 
Mr.  Pennell  of  issmng  Holograph  illusti 
which  were  mere  transfers  and  not  dra' 
stone. 

—The  Springfield  '<  Republican  **  says  : 
report  that  Rudyard  Kipling,  our  Brattl 
neighbor,  who  has  been  in  England  of  la 
been  sent  to  Crete  as  war  corresponds 
the  London  *  Times,'  at  a  salary  of  |5,000  a  i 
is  confirmed  by  letters  received  by  his  ; 
in  Vermont  Both  parties  to  this  contract 
be  congratulated — ^the  'Times'  on  obtai 
'feature'  of  such  great  interest  as  Ki 
letters  will  be,  arid  the  novelist  and  Bos 
the  British  private  soldier  on  securing  a  pre 
outing  that  ought  to  be  much  to  his  liking. 
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trill  be  not  only  plenty  of  present  fun  and  excite- 
ment in  this  asdgnment,  but  a  wealth  of '  material  * 
for  future  literary  use.** 

—Professor  Richard  T.  Ely*s  '*  Introduction  to 
Political  Economy  "  is  certainly  meeting  with  a 
cordial  reception  abroad.  Professor  de  Laveleye's 
praise  of  the  work  as  **  the  best  elementary  trea- 
tise I  have  ever  seen  **  was,  if  possible,  less  enthu- 
siastic than  that  recently  accorded  it  by  Professor 
Trend,  of  the  University  of  Amsterdam,  who  de- 
clares it  to  be  *'  the  best  work  in  either  English, 
French,  or  German.'*  Professor  Trend  is  having 
the  work  translated  into  Dutch  for  use  as  a  text- 
book in  his  uniTersity.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
this  book  was  some  time  since  translated  into 
Japanese. 

— M.  Ferdinand  Bruneti^re  began  hiA  lectures  at 
Bryn  Mawr  CoUege  on  April  6.  In  this  course 
M.  Bruneti^re  discusses  the  evolution  of  a  Uterary 
jpenrf  with  French  tragedy  as  his  instance.  The 
special  subjects  of  the  lectures  are  Comeille, 
Racine,  and  the  Decadence  of  Fiench  Tragedy 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  As  M.  Bruneti^re 
never  repeats  a  lecture,  it  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  programme  of  the  several  courses  to  be 
given  by  him  in  America.  At  Harvard,  where  he 
will  lecture  after  leaving  Bryn  Mawr,  M.  Brane- 
ti^re  will  speak  on  Moli^re ;  at  Columbia,  where 
his  course  will  be  given  just  before  he  sails,  he 
will  discuss  the  various  sorts  of  literary  art — the 
novel,  the  drama,  etc.;  at  the  Johns  Hopkiiu 
University  his  subjects  have  been  French  poetry 
and  literary  movements  from  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  present  time. 

— According  to  the  London  "  AcademT,"  Pro- 
fessor Drummond  left  plenty  of  biographical 
material  behind  him,  and,  though  no  editor  has 
yet  been  chosen,  it  is  thought  that  Dr.  James 
Stalker,  his  lifelong  friend,  may  undertake  the 
work.  The  New  York  '*  Tnbune**  says  that  in  Eng- 
land the  literary  meriu  of  **  Natural  Law  in  the 
Spiritual  Worid "  and  of  Drummond's  other 
books  are  passed  over  in  silence  or  denied,  but 
there  is  unanimous  praise  for  the  good  which  the 
man  did,  especially  among  young  men.  **  The 
last  days  of  Professor  Drummond,**  says  the 
**  Christian  Commonwealth.**  **  seem  to  have  been 
extremely  pathetic.  He  was  quite  helpless,  and 
had  to  be  wheeled  about  in  a  bath-chair.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  last  visit,  Drummond  gave  Dr. 
Stalker  a  portrait  of  himself  seated  in  the  bath- 
chair,  under  which  he  had  written '  The  Descent 
ci  Man.*  '* 

— Succeeding  the  late  M.  Challemel  Lacour, 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  late  M.  Jules 
Simon,  the  distinguished  statesman,  the  French 
Academy  has  just  elected  M.  Albert  Augusts 
Gabriel  Hanotaux,  the  Minister  for  Foidgn 
Affairs,  and  the  Comte  de  Mun,  the  well-knoim 
Clerical  Deputy.  M.  Hanotaux  did  not  secnre 
his  election  until  the  fourth  ballot,  the  conflict 
having  become  a  serious  one  on  accoimt  of  the 


Minister*s  position  in  regard  to  Crete.  All  the 
Grecophiles,  ardently  led  by  M.  Henri  Houssajre, 
joined  forces  against  him.  Madame  Adam  sent 
to  the  Academicians  an  extremely  violent  pam- 
phlet, which,  it  is  said,  cost  M.  Hanotaux  the  vote 
of  one  of  his  new  colleagues,  an  ex-Premier.  M. 
Hanotaux  is  chiefly  qualified  for  admissioo  to 
the  Academy  by  his  historical  works.  His  re- 
searches had  covered  grounds  both  ancient  and 
modem.  He  has  published  historical  studies 
upon  Thebes,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Troy,  Carthage, 
and  Pompeii.  He  has  also  published  studies 
upon  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  in 
France,  and  a  monograph  upon  the  historian 
Henri  Martin. 
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The  Next  International  Congregational 
Council 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  arrange  for  the  next  Inter- 
national Congregational  Council  held  an  impor- 
tant meeting  in  Boston  on  Friday,  March  2. 
Communications  from  the  Congregationalists  of 
the  Old  World  were  received.  It  was  decided 
that  the  next  Council  should  be  held  in  Boston 
in  the  summer  of  1899,  probably  in  July,  but 
possibly  in  June.  The  committee  on  the  pro- 
gramme was  constituted  as  follows :  the  Rev. 
George  A.  Gordon,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Littie, 
D.D.,  the  Rev.  Albert  E.  Dunning,  D.D.,  the 
Rev.  P.  S.  Moxom,  D.D ,  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Hazen, 
D.D ,  and  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Bradford,  D.D.  In 
accordance  with  the  precedent  of  the  last  Coun- 
cil, the  preacher  will  probably  be  selected  from 
the  English  churches,  and  the  president  from  the 
American.  The  Council  held  in  London  in  1891 
was  one  of  the  most  memorable  gatherings  of 
Congregationalists  ever  convened.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Council  to  be  held  in  Boston  in  1899  will 
be  equally  representative  and  valuable. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Conferences 
As  we  go  to  press,  two  or  three  Conferences  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  are  in  session.  Few  subjects  of 
special  importance  to  the  outside  world  have 
come  before  these  bodies.  The  only  exception 
which  we  recall  is  a  resolution  which  was  intro- 
duced at  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  New  Vork 
East  Conference.  It  concerned  the  question  of 
transfers  from  one  Conference  to  another.  The 
resolution  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Pullman,  and  is  as  follows  : 

We  hereby  record  our  approval  of  the  rule  among 
Bishops  by  which  the  transfer  of  a  preacher  from  one 
Conference  to  another  requires  the  concurrent  action  of 
the  Bishops  of  the  two  Conferences  concerned.  In  view 
of  the  unusual  pressure  upon  the  Conference  at  this 
session,  we  respectfully  request  our  Bishop  to  make  no 
transfer  into  the  Conference  without  a  trajisfer  of  equal 
grade  out  of  the  Conference. 

It  was  supported  by  several  vigorous  addresses, 
among  them  one  by  the  Rev.  George  Adams, 
who  seems  to  have  made  a  decided  sensation. 
He  said  that  **  this  was  not  a  resolution  for  Home 
Rule,  but  for  Home  Protection."  **  1  am  willing 
to  go  back  to  the  old  style  and  do  away  with 
special  invitations,  and  endure  going  where  the 
Bishop  8a3rs  we  must  go.  Individual  members 
are  annoyed  by  the  apparent  favoritism  likely  to 
be  evolved  out  of  the  practice  of  inviting  outside 
men  into  this  Conference.  There  are  some  per- 
sons with  us  to-day  who  may  not  be  with  us  four, 
three,  or  two  years.  These  men  are  aiming  at 
the  upper  appointments,  and  if  they  don't  get 
those  they  get  sick,  go  to  Europe,  or  ask  to  be 
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superannuated ;  and  Bishops  have  allow« 
though  there  is  a  rule  which  says  that  i 
should  be  superannuated  unless  he  is  31 
sort  of  disloyalty  should  be  discouraged.^ 
resolution  and  the  remarks  made  conod 
indicate  a  deep  feeling  on  the  part  of  maij 
ministry  of  the  Methodist  Church.  TIm 
churches  do  not  regard  Conference  lines  { 
choice  of  pastors.  In  order  to  secure  1 
whom  they  wish,  he  must  be  transferred  £i 
Conference  to  another.  Thus  the  mom 
tant  fields  are  closed  to  the  rank  andi 
have  done  good  service,  and  who,  if  th^ 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop,  might  a 
be  promoted,  llie  result  b  discontent 
well  known  that  the  Bishop  does  little  m4 
confirm  the  call  of  churches  and  perhap 
a  few  appointments  to  the  smaller  fields 
not  care  to  is&ue  calls  themselves.  It 
centiy  the  writer's  privilege  to  enjoy  th 
dence  of  a  committee  of  a  prominent  cb 
this  denomination.  They  did  not  seek  th 
of  the  Conference  officials  or  hold  any  c< 
cation  with  the  Bishop  until  they  were  s- 
their  own  minds  as  to  whom  they  wished 
We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  this  plan  ; 
it  seems  to  be  the  only  one  by  which  chu 
these  times  can  be  satisfied.  The  pec 
that  they  are  the  better  judges  as  to  who 
fied  to  serve  them.  But  the  calling  of  pa 
churches  is  a  wide  departure  from  the  o 
odist  order,  and  a  serious  infringement 
efficiency  of  the  itineracy.  It  is  not  stra 
the  members  of  the  New  York  East  Co 
have  protested  against  the  custom  of  trai 

A  Labor  Study  from  Professor  Gr 
Taylor 

The  **  Chicago  Conunons  "  is  a  valuab 
published  in  the  interests  of  the  social  se 
of  the  same  name  in  Chicago.  One  of  it 
m«nts  is  entided  "Labor  Studies,"  an< 
ducted  by  Professor  Graham  Taylor. 
March  number  of  the  litUe  magazine  is  s 
on  "  Ethics  and  Competition  *'  from  the  p< 
tessor  Taylor.  We  do  not  propose  to  | 
an  analysis  of  the  article,  but  rather  to  r 
selections  which  are  u<ied  as  its  basis, 
trast  between  which  conveys  its  own  lej 
seems  that  somewhere,  probably  in  Chics 
was  a  gathering  of  workingmen  discus 
subject  of  '*  The  Economics  and  Ethics 
try.'*  They  had  reached  the  point  whei 
cussion  turned  on  Socialism  and  Indiv 
An  eminent  Socialist  from  the  workingcc 
ranks  had  presented  his  argument  when  s 
(not  a  workingman)  arose  and  took  up  tl 
let  that  had  been  thrown  down.     He  sai 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  this  '*  hcotherhood  "  t 
workinsrmen,  and  this  appeal  to  the  stronger  1 
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weaker.  By  force  all  things  that  exist  are  eroWed, 
maintained,  pecpeliiated.  In  nature,  onljr  the  fit  sur- 
vive. Everywhere  and  always  the  debilitated  perish. 
Everywhere  and  always  the  mightiest  have  won.  Black, 
furious,  and  tragic  are  the  bloody  annals  of  man's  evo- 
lution. In  business  and  in  industry  competition  must 
be  to  the  death.  The  strongest  beast  gets  the  biggest 
bone.  Might  is  master— it  ought  to  be— for  progress 
depends  upon  its  triumph.  With  the  normtU  man,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  struggle,  a  pastime  to  fight,  and  nothing 
is  sweeter  to  him  than  to  confiscate  his  confiscator  and 
surpass  his  surpasser ;  to  smite  his  enemy,  hip  and  thigh, 
and  to  spoil  him  of  that  of  which  he  has  despoiled  oth^ 
The  normal  man  prefers  to  eat  others,  rather  than  to 
be  eaten.  Only  with  the  abnormal  man  is  it  otherwise. 
He  is  ot  the  mob.  He  sheepishly  obeys  public  opinion. 
He  is  one  of  a  "  flock."  Might  is  right,  absolutely,  un- 
reservedly. The  chief  intent  of  false  religions  and  false 
moralisms  is  to  arrest  competition  half-way.  In  order  to 
safeguard  degenerates  in  possessing  that  which  they 
could  neither  seize  nor  defend,  If  competition  were  un- 
Umited. 

The  Golden  Rule  never  has  been,  b  not,  and  never 
will  be  practicable.  It  is  a  lying  dream.  Grim  and 
harsh  all  this  may  appear  to  nervous  souls,  but  it  is  true 
to  nature. 

{t  would  hardly  be  possible  to  put  selfishness  in 
a  balder  or  more  repulsive  form.  It  Ia  worthy  of 
note  that  the  speaker  did  not  represent  the  class 
for  whom  he  was  speaking.  It  remained  for  a 
workingman  to  give  the  following  crushing  reply : 

There  is  in  nature,  as  Drummond  teaches  us,  a  strug- 
gle for  the  life  of  others,  as  surely  as  for  the  life  of  self. 
This  mother  instinct  prevails  in  every  realm  of  life. 
The  hyena  type  of  animal  shows  it  least.  This  is  not 
the  power  impelling  human  progress  t  Have  the  best 
things  of  the  world  been  prompted  by  selfishness  and 
achieved  by  competition  ?  Are  the  highest  things  that 
man  possesses  in  art,  Utetature,  and  music,  through  dis- 
covery and  Invention,  either  the  product  or  the  posses- 
sion of  this  brute  force  ?  No,  no,  no  I  The  struggle  for 
the  life  of  oChen,  not  selfishness,  the  cooperation  of 
brothers,  not  the  competltiofi  of  beasts,  have  given  the 
world  its  best  things.  Our  common  possessions  only 
have  proven  fittest  to  survive. 

It  was  to  get  out  of  all  of  us  the  beast  which  we  see 
in  that  man  yonder  that  He  who  gave  us  the  (iokten 
Rule  died  on  the  cross,  and  it  makes  a  feUoVs  heart 
full  to  think  of  It. 

The  contrast  between  the  theory  of  selfishness 
and  the  gospel  of  hope  for  the  present  life  has 
seldom  been  presented  in  a  clearer  or  better  way 

A  MiMion  to  the  Lifc-Savera 

Heroism  in  the  life  of  to-day  is  not  so  common 
that  when  we  find  a  conspkuoos  illostiation  it 
may  be  passed  without  notice.  A  recent  number 
of  the  New  York  **  Son  **  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  the  work  of  the  Rev.  John  H.  Green, 
of  Belmar,  N.  j.,  a  young  minister  who  has  de- 
voted himself  to  the  life-savers  ol  the  New  jersey 
coast  between  Sandy  Hook  and  Bamegat.  The 
suiions  are  located  at  Deal  Beach,  Shark  River. 
Spring  Lake,  and  Manasquan.  Mr.  Green  is  a 
Baptist  minister  who  was  tx>ra  not  far  from  Long 
Branch,  and  his  father  was  in  the  old  Volunteer 
Life  Service.  His  early  days  were  spent  within 
sight  and  sound  of  the  ocean,  and  hu  familiaiity 
with  those  engaged  in  the  lifeboat  service  has 
made  him  acquainted  with  thar  needs,  and  caosed 
him  to  devote  his  labors  in  their  behalf.  His 
plan  is  to  go  from  one  station  to  another  and 


conduct  biief  meetings,  consisting  of  hymns. 
Scripture  reading,  a  short  sermon,  and  prayer. 
His  familiarity  with  the  men  and  their  work  en- 
ables him  to  succeed  as  others  could  not.  The 
•tory  of  what  he  has  to  endure  is  thrilKng  read- 
ing. In  the  midst  of  the  wildest  weather,  without 
other  meant  of  conveyance  than  walking,  often 
traveling  twenty  or  tliirty  miles  a  day  on  foot,  he 
goes  from  station  to  station  conducting  his  minis- 
try of  love.  Although  he  Is  married  and  has  a 
family,  he  has  received  during  the  last  six  months 
but  about  1150  for  his  services;  but  he  believes 
that  when  the  Lord  calls  a  man  He  will  provide 
for  his  support.  This  work  among  the  life-savers 
b  something  like  that  among  the  deep^ea  fishe^ 
men  of  the  North  Sea.  It  is  peculiariy  hopeful, 
for  those  who  are  engaged  in  saving  other  people*^ 
lives  are  usually  of  a  tjuality  to  which  appeal  can 
be  made  even  thoogh  they  have  rough  exteriors. 
Among  the  thousands  who  spend  their  summers 
on  the  Jersey  coast  there  ought  to  be  a  soflictent 
numl>er  of  earnest  Christians  to  make  diligent 
inquiiy  concerning  this  work  of  Mr.  Green,  and  to 
make  provision  for  its  generous  support  through- 
out the  year. 

Ian  Madaien  on  Preachinf 
The  author  of  ^  The  Bonnie  Brier-Bush  **  does 
not  seem  to  be  in  immediate  danger  of  trial  for 
heresy.  That  was  a  significant  word  in  one  of 
the  English  papers  which  says  that  **  no  one 
takes  seriously  the  proposed  attempt  to  bring  Dr. 
Watson  before  the  Prtibytery.**  In  the  mean- 
time he  u  going  on  hu  way  preaching  and  lecture 
ing  as  he  has  opportunity — and  opportvnities 
are  numerous  enough.  He  was  recently  invited 
to  read  a  paper  at  Sion  College,  and  hb  subject 
was  "The  Positive  Note  in  Preaching.**  He 
made  the  following  points  in  his  address:  1. 
Preaching  has  too  largely  lost  the  positive  note. 
It  may  be  that  our  fathers  were  too  sure  about 
everything ;  it  would  be  an  immense  gain  Ksome 
of  us  were  absolutely  sure  about  anything.  2.  A 
preacher  ought  to  be  positive,  and  if  he  is  not 
he  has  fallen  short  of  hb  vocation.  Doubt  can 
be  got  anywhere;  faith  ought  to  be  supplied  by 
the  pulpit.  3.  The  preacher  ought  to  be  positive 
about  the  right  things,  and  be  careful  to  distin- 
gubh  between  the  facts  and  theories  of  Chtis- 
tbnitr.  Chir  faith  lives  and  moves  and  has  its 
being  amid  certain  facts  in  the  sphere  d  rdigion, 
such  as  Revelation;  the  Deity  of  Christ;  Re- 
demption ;  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  life  to  come.  4. 
The  preacher  ought  to  be  positive  in  the  right 
spirit.  Preaching  shouM  never  be  destnicticMi ; 
it  ought  ever  to  be  fulfillment.  5.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  Chrbtian  people  hold  the  same  veniies. 
With  the  exception  of  a  handful  of  Unitarians,  all 
Christians  hold  the  doctrine*  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
the  Deity  of  Chrbt,  the  Revelation  of  the  Will  of 
Cfod  in  Holy  Scripture,  the  Salvation  of  the 
Worid  by  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  Gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Forgiveness  of  Sin,  the  Jndf- 
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ment  of  the  World  by  Christ,  and  the  Life  Ever- 
lasting. 6.  The  preacher  has  good  grounds  for 
being  positive,  and  ought  to  have  them  in  his 
mind  when  he  faces  his  fellow-men  from  the  pul- 
pit. The  preacher  does  not  stand  alone  before 
his  audience,  for  his  single  puny  figure  is  flung 
into  relief  against  the  saints  of  all  ages — the 
Catholic  Church  of  God.  These  are  but  the 
bones  of  a  wonderfully  interesting  and  inspiring 
address.  And  a  man  who  speaks  like  this  some 
are  willing  to  criticise  for  heresy  I  He  can  stand 
it  well  enough ;  and  there  should  be  only  pity 
for  those  who  so  little  understand  the  heart  of  the 
Gospel  as  to  imagine  that  such  teaching  is  un- 
sound. 

The  Jubdee  of  Frederick  W.  Roberlton 
A  paragraph  in  one  of  the  English  weeklies  re- 
minds us  that  it  is  now  fifty  years  since  Frederick 
W.  Robertson  began  his  ministry  in  St.  Ebb's, 
Oxford.  The  event  was  commemorated  in  a 
sermon  preached  before  that  University.  In 
the  course  of  the  sermon  the  preacher,  Mr. 
Walker,  said  that  Robertson  <*was  very  little 
read  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; that  his  influence  wan  among  the  laity 
and  outside  the  Established  ChurcJi ;  and  that 
this  was  a  state  of  things  that  ought  to  be 
remedied."  He  went  on  to  characterize  Rob- 
ertson as  the  most  remarkable  preacher  of  the 
century.  Wide  as  has  been  Robertson*s  influence 
in  England,  it  is  quite  as  vital  and  extensive  in 
this  country.  He  belongs  to  no  school,  but  is  a 
prince  among  the  class  of  preachers  who  empha- 
size the  spiritual  rather  than  the  the6logical ;  who 
reach  for  reality  and  are  careless  of  tradition.  In 
the  little  chapel  in  which  he  ministered  at  Bright- 
on is  a  memorial  erected  to  his  memory.  It  is  ^ 
picture  of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  and 
the  inscription  reads  as  follows :  <'  They  were 
thinking  of  theology ;  he  was  thinking  of  God.'* 
Those  who  think  of  God  more  than  of  theories 
concerning  him  are  glad  to  acknowledge  their 
debt  to.  tbe  peerless  preacher  of  Brighton  and 
Oxford,  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty  •eight,  but 
whose  influence  has  reached  as  far  as  the  English 
language  is  spoken. 

The  American  Episcopate  and  the  Lambeth 
Conference 
The  pfOgramme  for  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Lambeth  Conference  of  Anglicans  and  Episco- 
palians throughout  the  world  has  been  issued.  In 
it  we  find  several  important  places  assigned  to 
members  of  the  American  Episcopate;  for  in- 
stance, the  Bishops  of  Long  Island  and  Pennsyl- 
vania will  speak  on  "  The  Position  and  Functions 
of  the  Lambeth  Conference  ;**  in  the  debate  on 
'*  The  Relation  of  Religious  Communities  within 
the  Church  to  the  Episcopate "  the  Bishop  of 
Fond  du  Lac  will  take  part ;  the  Bishop  of  Ar- 
kansas speaks  on  "  Foreign  Missions  ;*'  the  Bishop 
of  Albany  on  <*  Reformation  Movements  on  the 


Continent  of  Europe  and  Elsewhere;"  tfa 
of  Pittsburg  on  "Church  Unity.'*  On 
most  important  of  all  the  discussions  wil 
on  "  International  Arbitration,"  and  ao 
speakers  on  this  subject  will  be  the  B 
New  York  and  New  Jersey ;  while  Bish 
tington,  of  Central  New  York,  has  bee 
to  speak  on  "  The  Office  of  the  Church 
gard  to  Industrial  Problems."  It  is  s 
that  almost  all  the  religious  bodies  are  i 
place  for  the  subject  of  International  A 
on  their  programmes.  The  United  Stat 
may  pigeonhole  this  important  subjecl 
Christian  churches  of  England  and  Aix 
not  allow  it  to  remain  there,  and  sooo4 
the  will  of  the  people  will  surely  be  heei 

Theology  on  the  Pacific  Cos 
The  united  Faculties  of  the  Presbytc 
ological  Seminary  at  San  Anselmo  and 
gregational  Seminary  at  Oakland,  C 
arranged  to  hold  a  Summer  School  of 
in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associati 
ing  in  San  Francisco,  May  4-7.  The 
four  lectures  each  day.  It  is  hoped  ( 
will  be  a  large  attendance  of  the  minis 
denominations  in  California.  The  proj 
suggestive,  and  shows  that  our  fritn< 
Pacific  coast  are  fully  alive  to  the  great 
of  theology  in  their  relation  to  moder 
Full  information  may  be  had  from  Prof < 
Nash,  Pacific  Theological  Semitaary, 
Cal. 

Notes 

The  seventy-third  anniversary  of  the  Add 
day-School  Union  will  be  held  in  the  Br 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  Sunday  evening.  Ap 
dresses  will  be  delivered  by  the  Revs.  W. 
D.D.,  and  O.  P.  Gifford.  D.D..  and  Mr. 
Jesup,  who  Is  expected  to  preside. 

The  eiRhty-eigbth  annual  meeting  of  th 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Miss 
held  in  New  Haven  October  12-15.  The  ser 
Meredith  will  be  preached  on  the  evening 
and  the  address  of  the  President,  Dr.  R.  S. 
be  delivered  on  the  evening  of  the  14th. 
has  met  in  New  Haven  six  tiroes. 

There  is  no  charity  which  appeals  more  tc 
sal  sympathy  than  the  Home  for  the  Aged 
and  of  such  Homes  that  for  the  Colorec 
especial  claims  upon  the  philanthropic,  beca 
especially  dependent.  The  Home  for  Ag 
People  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which  has  just 
start  in  life,  and  has  purchased  a  lot  and  he 
build,  is  indebted  to  the  Polytechnic,  wh< 
are  going  to  give  an  entertainment  in  t1 
Academy,  April  24,  for  the  benefit  of  this  H 

The  thirty-second  International  Convent! 
Men's  Christian  Associations  will  meet  in  ] 
April  21-25 ;  and  the  thirty-seventh  annual 
ot  General  Secretaries  will  be  held  in  t 
April  27-29.  Among  the  special  speaken 
are  Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  who  has  just  returr 
tour  around  the  world ;  Mr.  L.  B.  Wishard, 
in  behalf  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Move 
known;  the  Rev.  C.  I.  Scofield.  D.D..  of 
Mass.,  who  will  have  charge  of  the  Bible 
Convention ;  the  Kt.  Rev.  David  Sessiuns,  1 
of  Louisiana,  and  Chancellor  J.  H.  Kirkla 
Vanderbih  University. 
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An  Explanation 
Some  time  ago  there  was  printed  in  this  depart- 
ment of  The  Outlook  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  B. 
Wells,  Jrn  Postmaster  of  Cloud  City,  Oklahoma 
Territory,  which  called  in  question  the  chaiacter 
and  motives  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Ballard,  of  Colony. 
O.  T ,  and  warned  readers  not  to  intrust  funds  or 
books  to  Mr.  Ballard  for  use  in  mission  work. 
We  printed  Mr.  Wells's  letter  because  it  wss 
signed  by  him  in  his  official  capacity,  and  it 
seemed  Piobable  that  he  spoke  from  full  knowl- 
edge and  with  good  motives.  Conespondence 
since  had  by  The  Outlook  with  Mr.  Ballard,  and 
with  sereial  persons  of  good  standing  in  the  com- 
munity m  which  he  lives,  convinces  us  that  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Wells's  letter  was  unwise. 
Mr.  Ballard  refers  us  to  several  men  of  position 
and  influence  in  Oklahoma,  and  other  reports 
received  by  The  Outlook  sUte  that  he  is  the 
school  physician  at  the  Leger  School  (the  United 
States  Indian  School)  at  Colony,  is  a  member  of 
the  Indian  Rights  Association,  and  that  he  is  an 
honest,  public-spirited  dtiian  and  a  cooststsnt 
church  member.  We  very  gieatly  regret  it  if  our 
publication  of  the  Postmaster's  letter  has  done 
Mr.  Ballard  an  injustice.  Of  course  The  Outlook 
is  without  knowledge  of  the  facts  except  as  pre- 
sented by  correspondents,  and  its  only  motive  for 
printing  the  letter  referred  to  wss  to  protect  its 
readers. — The  Eihtors. 

**  Poreignera  in  Japan  " 
To  th4  Edtt9rs of  Tkt  Outlook: 

The  Ouiook  of  March  27  contains  a  contrib- 
uted article  by  Mr.  R.  van  Bergen,  entitled 
*'  Foreigneis  in  Japan."  It  evidently  b  intended 
as  a  complaint  against  the  abolition  of  the  extra- 
territoriality regime,  which  is  to  take  place  in 
1899.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  natter  it 
touches  upon,  and  also  in  view  of  the  gravity  of 
the  clurges  it  makes  against  the  Japanese,  I  deem 
it  my  duty  to  correct  some  of  the  wrong  impres- 
sions it  gives. 

Extra-territoriality,  in  the  sense  of  extmptiog 
Americans  and  Europeans  from  local  lurisdictioo 
in  the  Orient,  b  essentially  an  abnormal  state  of 
affairs.  It  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exbt 
longer  than  there  b  reason  for  it.  The  only 
reason  why  it  has  exbted  at  all  in  Japan  b  be- 
cause forty  years  ago,  when  she  made  treaties 
with  the  Occidental  nations,  she  had  laws  and 
procedure  which  were  unlike  thoee  of  the  latter. 
Japan  has  since  made  a  complete  reorganisation  of 
her  courts,  her  laws  and  procedure  being  now  simi- 
lar to  thoae  of  America  and  Europe.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  ground  upon  which  the  claim  for  the 
coQtinnance  of  the  abnormal  state  of  affairs  created 
by  the  e^tia-territorial  clause  of  the  old  tr^iiea 


can  be  based,  now  that  the  reason  of  its  life  ha* 
ceased.  The  application,  in  thb  case,  of  the 
maxim  **  Ctssant^  raiiont  juris  cost^  ei  ipta  lex  ** 
ought  not  to  be  **  more  than  the  foreign  resident 
can  understand." 

That  foreigneis  do  not  receive  nowadays  the 
same  sort  of  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Japanese 
that  they  did  thirty  years  ago  b  undoubtedly  true. 
It  was  once  within  the  reach  of  almost  any  "for- 
eigner "  to  be  a  principal  of  a  Government  school 
in  Japan.  At  present  there  b  no  Government 
school  in  Japan  thaW  has  a  foreign  principal. 
Thb  b  but  a  natural  outcome  of  the  advance 
Japan  has  made,  and  she  ought  not  to  be  blamed 
for  it  It  certainly  cannot  be  used  as  an  aigu- 
ment  against  the  abolition  of  extra-territoriality. 

Mr.  van  Bergen  calb  the  Japanese  judiciary 
**  inexperienced  and  prejudiced.**  Neither  epithet 
b  applicable.  Japan  has  a  system  of  competi- 
tive examination  for  appointments  in  the  judkiarr. 
Under  thb  system,  if  one  aspires  to  be  a  jadgr, 
he  must  stand  a  series  of  competitive  examina- 
tions held  in  Tokyo  once  a  year.  If  he  passes 
these  examinarioos  successfully,  he  b  appointed  a 
** probationer"  (usually  unpaid),  and  b  assigned 
to  some  inferior  court.  After  serving  three  years 
in  the  capacity  of  a  proliationer,  the  candidate 
passes  another  series  of  examinations  -thb  time 
to  test  the  amount  of  experience  he  has  had  dur 
ing  the  three  preceding  years.  If  he  shows  that 
he  has  been  careful  to  avail  himself  of  hb  oppor- 
tunities to  become  familiir  with  the  actual  prac- 
tica,  he  b  then  appointed  an  **  inferior  judge  "— 
correspocMfing  to  a  jostke  of  the  peace.  After 
this,  his  alevatioo  to  a  court  of  general  jurisdic- 
tion depends  upon  hb  native  ability.  But  It 
generally  takes  five  years.  No  one  can  be  ap- 
pointed a  judge  of  a  court  of  appeab  unless  he 
shall  have  served  as  a  Judge  of  general  juiisdic- 
tioo  for  five  years.  Nor  can  one  be  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  who  has  not 
been  a  judge  of  general  jurisdiction  for  ten  years. 
In  other  voids,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Cassation 
b  one  who  has  had  an  experience  of  about  eight- 
een years  on  the  bench ;  a  judge  of  a  court  of 
appeals,  thirteen  years ;  a  judge  of  a  local  court, 
eight  jeais ;  a  justice  of  the  peace,  at  least  three 
)ears  as  a  probationer  after  passing  hb  examina- 
tions for  entrance  to  the  judiciary  service.  It  may 
be  that  the  American  practice  of  picking  up  for  the 
bench  the  best  men  available  from  among  the 
ranks  of  prac  itiooers  b  a  better  way  of  securing 
men  of  ability  for  the  jsdkiary  than  thb  Japanese 
system  of  judicial  hbrarchy  l)ascd  upon  competi- 
tive examination  at  the  iMttom.  So  far,  bow- 
ever,  as  the  question  of  securing  experience  for 
the  bench  b  concerned,  the  Japanese  system  b 
decidedly  the  b«tt^*    Vi»<kr  th«  Ao^ricaa  sys- 
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tern  a  man  who  has  never  been  a  judge  may  at 
once  be  appointed  a  member  of  the  highest  court 
Under  the  Japanese  system  such  a  thing  is  im- 
possible. It  is  not  correct,  therefore,  to  apply  to 
the  Japanese  judiciary  the  epithet  "inexperi- 
enced." 

But  Mr.  van  Bergen  has  used  another  epithet. 
He  has  called  the  Japanese  judiciary  '* preju- 
diced." This  is  indeed  a  serious  charge,  and  in 
this  regard  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  demonstrate 
by  figures  that  it  is  not  correct.  Under  the  ex- 
isting extra-territoriality  regime,  if  a  foreign  resi- 
dent has  a  claim  against  a  Japanese  and  wishes  to 
sue  him,  he  has  to  institute  his  suit  in  a  Japanese 
court.  This  is  so  both  by  virtue  of  the  provisions 
of  the  old  treaties  and  in  the  nature  of  things.  I 
say  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  a  judgment  ob- 
tained in  a  consular  court  cannot  be  executed 
upon  the  goods  of  a  Japanese.  The  only  instance, 
therefore,  in  which  a  foreign  Resident  appears  in 
a  Japanese  court  as  a  party  to  a  suit  is,  under  the 
existing  regime,  when  he  seeks  relief  against  a 
Japanese.  Were  the  Japanese  judiciary  "preju- 
diced," it  would  be  natural  to  expect  that  the 
judges  would  avail  themselves  of  this  only  chance 
of  showing  their  prejudice,  and  that  foreigners 
would  find  no  relief  in  the  Japanese  courts.  But 
the  figures  demonstrate  that  the  alleged  preju- 
dice does  not  exist  in  the  Japanese  judiciary. 
The  "Japan  Weekly  Mail"  of  December  19, 
1896,  prints  a  complete  list  of  suits  brought 
by  foreigners  against  Japanese  in  the  Yokohama 
Local  Court  during  the  period  of  six  years  ex- 
tending from  September,  1896,  back  to  Novem- 
ber, 1890.  The  following  tables  show  the  result 
of  my  analysis  of  the  list : 

TABLE  I. 

Suits  brought 106 

Suits  withdrawn  (settled  out  of  court) 34 

Suits  compromised 2 

Suits  nonsuited 1 

Suits  still  pending 5 

Suits  decided 64 

TABLB  II. 

Suitsdedded ..    64 

Suits  decided  in  favor  of  foreigners 36 

Suits  decided  in  f^vor  of  Japanese 20 

Suits  decided  partly  in  favor  of  foreigners  and 
partly  in  favor  of  Japanese 8 

Thus,  out  of  the  sixty-four  cases  decided  foreign- 
ers won  in  thirty-six ;  Japanese  in  twenty.  The 
eight  remaining  cases  were  decided  partly  in  favor 
of  foreigners  and  partly  in  favor  of  Japanese.  It 
is  unjust,  therefore,  to  charge  the  Japanese  judi- 
ciary with  being  "prejudiced." 

I  trust  that  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  that 
the  apprehensions  of  Mr.  van  Bergen  regarding 
the  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  extra-terri- 
toriality are  without  ground.  Foreigners  in  Japan 
may  rest  assured  that  after  July,  1899,  their  Uves 
and  property  will  be  as  secure  as  ever  before. 
ToKicHi  Masao,  LL.B.,  LL.M. 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  ConiL 


Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Correspondents.—//  is  uiaam  / 
(<f  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  t 
Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  coming 
we  hope^  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising 
the  constant  pressure  cf  many  subjects  upon  <n 
iied  space.  Communications  should  always  bt 
writer's  name  and  address. 

1.  I  have  somewhere  seen  the  statement  mad 
Paul's  system  of  theology,  or  his  teaching  cone 
the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity,  differs  free 
of  Christ  himself.  Would  you  say  that  such  is  th 
and.  if  so,  in  what  respect  ?  What  woric  develo 
idea?  2.  What  work  has  ever  been  pnblished 
goes  at  some  length  into  the  adoption  or  the  ^ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Christianity  of  various  custc 
stitutions.  habits  of  dress,  doctrines,  etc,  of  the  \ 
world ;  and  where  can  it  be  obtained  ?  Ti 

1.  It  has  been  said  that  Christ*s  sayinj 
nished  subjects,  which  the  Apostles  in  their 
wrote  out  into  chapters.  St.  Paul's  teaching 
thus  from  Christ's  by  amplification,  not 
position.  See  Beruhard's  **  Progress  of  D 
in  the  New  Testament" — an  old  book, 
good  one.  2.  "Paganism  Surviving  in 
tianity,"  by  A.  H.  Lewis,  D.D.  (Putnams 
York). 

I  have  been  reading  the  articles  in  The  Out 
"  The  Theology  of  an  Evolutionist,"  and  wouU 
read  and  study  the  Bible  further  in  the  light  of 
criticism.  1  write  to  ask  you  to  suggest  son 
which  will  aid  me  in  this  matter.  First,  what 
or  editions  of  the  Bible  are  peculiarly  adapted 
purpose ;  second,  what  introductions  and  critica 
are  suitable  for  a  layman.  I  do  not  expect  to  b 
make  any  exhaustive  study  of  the  Bible,  but 
like,  so  far  as  time  and  opportunity  permit,  to 
intelligently,  and  to  know  what  reverent  and  \ 
ive  men  think  about  it.  I  can  spare  perhaps  aboi 
dollars  now  for  this  purpose— perhaps  more  lat 

F 

We  suggest  the  following,  which  need  < 
little,  if  any,  over  j^20,  and  need  not  all  be 
at  once : 

The  Revised  Version ;  **  The  Modem  Reader 
(sixteen  small  volumes);  Gladden,  "Who  W 
Bible ;"  Horton,  "  Revelation  and  the  Bible 
Smith,  "  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Chui 
"  Prophets  of  Israel ;"  Sayce,  **  Higher  Critici 
"  Verdict  of  the  Monuments ;"  Farrar, "  Messat 
Books;"  Gilbert,  "The  Student's  Life  of 
Sabatier,  "  The  Apostle  Paul  ;'*  Stevens,  '*  Th 
nine  Theology ;"  Bissell,  "  Biblical  Antiquitie 

Friends  who  have  been  inquiring  dui 
winter  for  information  on  various  partic 
church  work — as,  for  instance,  boys'  cl 
other  organizations— will  find  all  desirab 
mation  in  a  book  just  published  by  Dodd, 
Co.,  New  York :  "  Modem  Methods  of 
Work,"  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Mead  (price  \ 

"  R.  H.  P."  will  find  the  poem  desired  in  the 
W.  W.  Storey,  published  by  Houghton,  Miffl 
(1886,  Vol  II.,  Monologues  and  Lyrics).  1 
Victis,"  and  begins, 

"  I  sing  the  song  of  the  conquered. 
Who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Hfe.'* 
The  passage  from  Mrs.  Browning,  beffinning; 
crammed  with  heaven,  and  every  oonunon  bash 
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Ciod,"  is  In  the  letrenth  book  of  **  Aurora  'Leigh,"  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  from  the  beginning  to  the  close. 

H.  M.  f. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  who  wrote  this  verse  ? 

A  RECEIPT  FOR  A  DAY 

Build  thyself  a  fence  of  faith 

Around  this  little  day : 
Strew  its  path  with  loving  deeds 

And  inside  it  stay. 
Dont  attempt  to  pierce  the  future, 

Anxious  for  to-morrow. 
God  is  faithfuU  and  will  help, 

If  it  bring  thee  sorrow. 

I.R. 

About  People 

— It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Katzuo 
Hatoyama,  who  has  just  been  made  Speaker  of 
the  Japanese  Parliament,  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  the  class  of  78. 

— The  oldest  of  French  physiciami.  Dr.  de 
Boasy,  has  just  died  at  Havre  at  the  extraordinary 
age  of  a  hundred  and  three  years.  Almost  to 
the  day  of  hb  death  be  gave  consultations  and 
attended  his  patients  regularly. 

— By  a  melancholy  but  interesting  coincidence^ 
tbeesteblishment  in  which  the  Hungarian  painter, 
Monkacsy,  is  now  restrained,  is  the  same  asylum, 
near  Bonn,  Germany,  in  which  the  composer, 
Robert  Schumann,  was  confined  during  his  in- 
sanity, and  from  which  he  attempted  to  commit 
suicide  by  jumping  into  the  Rhine. 

— "  Next  to  Booker  T.  Washington,"  sa)8  the 
Washington  **  Po^t,**  *'  probably  no  colored  man  in 
all  the  South  has  done  more  in  the  last  few  years 
toward  the  elevation  of  hi^  race  in  that  section 
than  Dr.  W.  R.  Pettiford,  of  Alabama,  who  is  in 
the  city.  Dr.  Pettiford  enjoys  the  respect  of  the 
leading  white  people  of  his  State,  as  well  as  the 
esteem  of  his  own  race,  furnishing  a  most  con- 
spicuous refutation  of  the  old  threadbare  charge 
of  racial  antagonbm  in  the  South  on  account  of 
color.  He  is  at  present  the  president  of  the  only 
colored  bank  in  Alabama.  He  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  best  type  of  the  Southern  negro." 

—The  New  York  "Tribune"  says  that  Mr. 
Washington  Hesing,  one  of  the  unsuccessful 
candidates  for  the  Mayoralty  in  Chicago,  is  a 
unique  man  in  some  respects.  Being  asked  the 
other  day  what  was  the  assessment  on  his  news- 
paper office,  he  replied :  **  It  is  ^2,000,  and  our 
rent  roU  alone  is  ^4,000  a  year.  I  ng^id  that 
as  infamously  low.  I  have  gone  year  after  year 
to  the  South  Town  Astesson  with  my  hat  in  my 
hand  begging  them  to  raise  this  assessment,  but 
they  refused  to  do  so.  I  believe  I  am  the  only 
man  in  Chicago  who  e^er  demanded  that  hb 
assessment  be  raised.  Almost  all  the  downtown 
piopeity  ought  to  be  assessed  at  least  20  or  25 
per  cent,  higher  in  proportion  to  residence  prop- 
erty than  it  b  now." 

—In  a  letter  to  the  PhDadelphb  **  Inquirer " 
Mr.  R.  P.  Porter  telb  a  story  which  goes  to  prove 


that  there  are  kings  and  kings,  and  that  they  are 
not  all  like  the  German  war-lord.  **  Walking  the 
streets  of  Copenhagen  some  years  ago  with  the 
American  Minbtcr,"  writes  Mr.  Porter,  '*  I  saw  an 
elderly  gentleman  in  a  modest  uniform,  accom- 
panied by  a  magnificent  bloodhound,  walking 
toward  us.  The  pavement  was  narrow,  and  we 
were  on  the  inside.  Without  giving  us  a  chance, 
thb  kindly  man,  erect  as  an  arrow,  stepped  from 
the  sidewalk  into  the  street,  and  saluted  our 
Minbter,  military  fashion.  We  both  returned 
the  salute  and  passed  on."  It  was,  of  course, 
the  King  of  Denmark,  who  loves  to  ramble  ui^ 
attended  about  hb  capital,  and  who  nuy  be  seen 
nearly  every  afternoon  walking  along  the  whar^ 
and  quays  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  the  public 
thoroughfares. 

—Next  October  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  H.  Houghton 
will  have  been  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, New  York  City,  for  half  a  century, 
lib  connection  with  the  church  b  also  coinci- 
dent with  the  church's  exbtence,  so  there  will  be 
a  double  anniversary.  Transfiguration  Church 
b  connected  in  the  public  mind,  to  a  large  de- 
gree, with  the  funerals  of  actors,  but  those  who 
know  about  church  work  know  also  that  Trans- 
figuration Parish  b  one  of  the  most  earnest,  al- 
though one  of  the  lea&t  pretentious,  in  the  i^ 
tropolb.  As  to  the  peculiar  connection  of  the 
church  in  the  public  inind,  it  was  entirely  the  re- 
sult of  an  acddent  which  gave  to  the  edifice  the 
familiar  name  of  **  The  little  Church  Around  the 
Comer."  Dr.  Houghton  has  been  inside  of 
a  theater  but  once  in  hb  life.  That  was  sixty- 
three  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  boy  of  fonrteeo. 
He  has  not  remained  away  from  theaters  because 
he  disapproves  of  them,  but  because  he  thinks 
that  he  can  do  his  appointed  tasks  more  accept- 
ably if  he  keeps  out  of  the  playhouses.  Among 
celebrated  actors  who  have  been  buried  from  thb 
church  were  Edwin  Booth,  LesUr  Wallack,  Dion 
Boudcault,  Harry  Montague,  James  Lewis,  and 
Nelson  Wheatcroft.  Messrs.  Joseph  Jefferson. 
E.  A.  Sothem,  and  other  well-known  players 
have  been  pewholders  in  the  church  Few  men 
in  New  York  City  have  won  for  themselves  a 
more  envbble  position  than  has  Dr.  Houghton. 
The  unselfish  devotion  to  good  works  which  thb 
rector  has  inspired  in  hb  parbhioners  b  equally 
worthy  of  notice. 

Suburban  Homes 

The  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  of 
New  York  has  purchased  the  ground  and  bui]<&igs 
of  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum  at  Sbly-fourth 
and  Sixty-fifth  Streets  and  First  Avenue,  for  the 
erection  of  a  model  tenement,  and  seven  hundred 
lots  at  New  Utrecht  Avenue,  Brookl}n,  for  the 
erection  of  small  houses.  In  the  suburban  homes 
plan  rent  becomes  purchase  money;  the  fir^t 
payment  making  the  purchaser  or  renter's  heiis 
owner  of  the  property  under  a  system  of  life  in- 
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sutance  should  he  die  before  payment  is  com- 
pleted. There  are  all  necessary  restrictions  as  to 
saloons,  objectionable  business,  and  objection- 
able neighbors.  This  model  tenement  is  the  sec- 
ond of  these  buildings  to  be  erected  by  this 
company.  The  oUier  is  located  at  Sixty-eighth 
and  Sixty-ninth  Streets  and  Amsterdam  Avenue. 
Both  of  these  locations  are  admirably  adapted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  better  class  of  tenement- 
house  dwellers. 


Good  Deeds 

Mr.  Levi  Strauss,  of  San  Francisco,  has  offered 
a  sum  to  the  University  of  California  by  which 
$3,500  will  be  annually  available  for  scholarships 
in  that  institution.  The  scholarships  will  be 
equally  distributed  to  deserving  youths  in  seven 
Congressional  districts  of  California. 

The  Lend-a-Hand  Advisory  Committee  of  Bos- 
ton, inspired  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale's  seventy-fifth  birthday,  has  df  termined  to 
mark  the  day  in  some  special  manner,  preferably 
by  raising  an  endowment  for  Lend-a-Hand  Clubs. 
In  the  words  of  the  Committee,  <*Of  all  the 
memorials  which  might  be  proposed  for  Dr.  Hale, 
none  would  please  him  so  much  as  this  monu- 
ment of  the  Ten  Times  One  Corporation,  so  well 
furnished  that  it  need  not  depend  upon  his  per- 
sonality, and  it  would  be  a  constant  reminder  of 
him  and  his  grand  work  and  life  to  coming  gen- 
erations. Is  it  not  also  well  for  a  man  to  see  and 
enjoy  his  own  memorial  ?**  Dr.  Hale  spent  his 
birthday  in  Washington,  preaching  in  the  morn- 
ing in  the  Church  of  Our  Father.  The  following 
lines  were  written  by  Colonel  Archibald  Hop- 
kins, of  Washington : 

TO  EDWARD  EVBRBTT  HALE  ON  HIS  SEVENTY- 
FIFTH  BIRTHDAY 

Well  may  we  pause  and  listen  to  the  tale 

Of  all  we  owe  to  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Threescore  and  ten,  with  five  full  years  besides, 

And  on  them  each  the  verdict  still  abides, 

'*  Well  done."    The  goal  is  yet  far  off  and  dim, 

But  nearer  and  more  bright  because  of  him. 

Who  so  untiring  with  both  voice  and  pen 

In  love  and  service  to  his  fellow-men  ? 

Till  now  all  up  and  down  throughout  the  land 

Stand  some  who  watch  and  wait  to  **  lend  a  hand." 

We  lend  him  all  our  hands  and  hearts  to-day— 

A  loan  we'll  never  call  on  him  to  pay ; 

And  when  a  hundred  years  shall  crown  his  brow, 

We  hope  they'll  find  him  just  as  hale  as  now. 

The  Countess  of  Aberdeen  gave  a  clear  expla- 
nation at  Toronto  lately  of  her  project  for  b 
national  Canadian  memorial  honoring  the  sixtieth 
year  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign.  Lady  Aberdeen 
proposes  to  establish  a  *'  Victorian  Order  of 
Nurses,'*  a  scheme  which  will  be  at  once  accept- 
able to  all,  permanent,  embracing  the  whole  coun- 
try, typical  of  the  Queen,  and  practicable.  Some 
of  the  objects  of  the  Order  would  be : 

(a)  To  provide  skilled  nurses  in  sparsely  settled  and 
outlymg  country  dbtricts. 


(5)  To  provide  skilled  nurses  to  attend  the  sii 
in  their  own  homes  in  cities. 

{c)  To  provide  skilled  nurses  to  attend  c 
cities  at  fixed  charges  for  persons  of  small  iocoi 
charges  being  paid  to  the  funds  of  the  Order. 

{d)  To  provide  small  lying-in  rooms  or  ward* 
tage  hospitals  or  homes. 

(f)  To  prepare  trained  nurses  tboroiigfaly  q 
to  carry  out  these  objects. 

The  benefit  of  the  Order,  however,  wiU 
confined  to  the  regions  of  Canada  where  ] 
work  is  necessary,  though  the  needs  of 
regions  are  pressing,  owing  to  the  sparsity  • 
ulation  and  the  larg«i  distances  to  be  tr 
Again,  there  are  many  people  who  ought  t 
trained  nur«es.  but  who  are  unable  to  p 
regular  fees.  Lady  Aberdeen  asks  for  or 
ion  dollars.  There  are  five  million  pec 
Canada,  and  if  each  family  contributes  a 
the  thing  will  be  done. 


Bits  of  Fun 


A  man  is  happiest  when  he  is  giving  a 
advice  on  a  subject  of  which  he  knows  notl 
Life. 

Ostentation  has  been  described  as  tl 
other  people  "show  ofif." — TtwH  and  ( 
Journal, 

Hobson — I've  seen  a  drop  of  water  run : 
trie-light  plant,  mill —  Dobson — Where  c 
see  a  drop  of  water  do  that  ?  Hobson — 
agara  Falls  — Buffalo  Courier, 

Information. — Upguardson — What    do^ 
word  "sinecure"  mean?    Atom— Well, 
means  "without,"  and  you  know  what 
means.    The  word  signifies  "  incurable." 
doesn't  seem  right.    I*m  reading  here  s 
man  who  holds  an  office  which  seems  t 
sinecure."    "  That's  all  right.    When  a  i 
once  had  an  office  of  that  kind  he*s  incun 
Chicago  Trihune. 

A  Scotch  cobbler,  described  on  the  polk 
as  a  "  notorious  offender,"  was  sentena 
Foif  ar  magistrate  to  pay  a  fine  of  half  a  cf 
in. default,  twenty-four  hours*  hard  laboiv 
chose  the  latter,  he  would  be  taken  to  tiM 
Perth.  "  Then  111  go  to  Perth,"  he  sal4 
have  some  business  there."  An  oflldal  d 
him  to  Perth,  but  when  the  cobbler  real 
gaol  he  said  he  would  pay  the  fine.  Tl 
nor  found  he  would  have  to  take  it,  and 
said  the  cobbler,  "  I  want  my  fare  honM 
governor  demurred,  but  discovered  there 
alternative ;  the  prisoner  must  be  sent  at 
lie  expense  .to  the  place  he  had  been 
from.  So  the  canny  ^cot  got  the  3 
which  represented  his  fare,  did  his  busii 
went  home  triumphant — twopence  halfpn 
a  railway  ride  the  better  for  his  offeni 
beats  the  old  "  sazpence  "  story. — ScotH$, 
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For  the  Little  People 


In  April 
Br  AHx  Thorn 
Little  baskeU  lightly  swinging 

At  they  wend  their  happy  wmy, 
Flock  the  children  gayly  trooping 

On  a  sunny  April  day 
Out  across  the  level  meadows, 

Down  the  narrow,  winding  lane, 
High  upon  the  breezy  uplands 

To  the  piney  woods  again. 

Push  aside  the  tender  mosses 

And  the  fallen  leaves  so  sert, 
For  they  hide  the  shy  arbutus, 

Earliest  flowerets  of  the  year. 
Blushing  pink  and  ever  pinker. 

White  as  snowdrops  in  the  spring, 
Breathing  odors  of  the  woodland  — 

Such  a  wealth  of  blossoming  1 

Crowding  dose  a  rugged  boulder, 

Creeping  to  a  fallen  tree. 
Starry  faces  ever  lifting 

For  the  little  ones  to  see. 
Yet  reluctant  Winter  lingers, 
^  Wandering  snowflakes  flutter  down. 

Powdering  the  drooping  branches. 

And  the  fields  all  bare  and  brown. 

Wildiy  blow  the  wayward  breezes. 

Peeps  the  sun  through  giant  trees — 
Surely  'tis  a  time  of  gladness. 

Never  hours  so  sweet  as  these  1 
Hear  the  bluebirds  calling,  calling; 

Singing  low,  a  brook  runs  by ; 
And  above  the  world  awakening 

Smiles  the  arching  April  sky. 

The  Story  of  the  Sihrcr  Pos 
Br  Ftmnoes  If  argarst  Fox 

The  shadows  of  the  trees  grew  longer  and 
longer  as  they  fell  upon  the  bit  of  open  ground 
in  the  forest  where  five  foz  babies  were  playing. 
It  was  a  spedal  treat  to  be  taken  to  this  play- 
ground,  and  the  little  ones  scampered  about  in 
high  glee.  There  was  nothing  near  to  harm 
them,  for  the  proud  foz  mother  was  very  careful 
of  her  babies,  and  never  let  them  leave  the  safety 
of  their  cosy  home  when  danger  was  near. 

It  was  no  wonder  she  was  proud  of  her  family, 
for  they  were  very  cunning  little  foxes,  with 
sharp,  blight  eyes,  brimful  of  mischief.  They 
were  so  fat  and  round  that  their  mother  some- 
times laughed  until  her  sides  fairly  ached  when 
she  watched  them  play  leap-frog.  Their  bushy, 
white^pped  tails  were  her  special  pride,  and  she 
loved  to  bury  her  nose  In  their  soft,  silken  fur 
when  they  lay  cuddled  together  in  the  burrow. 


These  were  Silver  Foxes,  and  the  only  ones 
within  many,  many  miles  of  their  home.  Long 
ago  the  Silver  Foxes  were  quite  numerous;  but 
their  beautiful  fur  made  lovely  muffs  and  trim- 
mings, so  the  hunters  and  trappers  gave  tliem  no 
rest,  but  shot  them  and  caught  them  until  they 
have  almost  disappeared. 

The  five  little  foxes  not  only  had  no  cousins, 
nor  uncles,  nor  aunts,  but  their  handsome  lather 
went  away  one  evening  and  never  came  home. 
Their  mother  guessed  his  f atb ;  she  knew  there 
were  plenty  of  people  in  the  world  who  coveted 
his  rich  coat,  and  well  understood  that  she  and 
her  little  ooes  would  never  hear  his  cheerful  bark 
again.  With  five  hungry  young  children  to  pro> 
vide  for,  the  mother  fox  had  no  time  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  theit  father. 

When  the  babies  had  played  as  long  as  she 
thought  they  ought,  each  liitle  fox  obediently  an- 
swered her  call,  and  soon  five  little  forms  were 
snugged  togethei  in  the  bed  their  father  and 
mother  had  made  of  old  leaves  and  grass  the 
fadl  before  they  were  bom. 

The  mother  fox  waited  until  they  were  asleep^ 
and  then  started  forth  in  search  of  food.  It  was 
nearly  dark  in  the  forest  by  this  time,  and  as  she 
hurried  along  in  the  deepening  gloom  her  mind 
was  fuU  of  serious  thoughts  of  the  future. 

To  continue  living  where  they  were  was  out  of 
the  question ;  for  one  thing,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  a  bite  for  her  little  ones  to  eat  with- 
out risking  her  life.  Many  a  time  she  had  been 
chased  by  a  dog  when,  perhaps,  she  had  secured 
nothing  but  one  small  chicken  for  her  big  family. 
It  mas  very  seldom  she  found  a  rabbit;  the 
hunters  were  after  them  too.  It  was  hard  to 
catch  birds  and  the  children,  one  and  aU,  dis- 
liked toads.  There  was  nothing  left  for  her  to 
do,  then,  but  watch  for  lambs  In  the  fields,  and 
rob  hen<oops.  It  was  dangerous  work,  but  the 
predous  little  ones  at  home  must  be  fed  1  She 
couldn't  let  them  starve  1 

One  thing,  however,  she  decided  to  do;  just 
as  soon  as  the  t>abies  were  a  httle  bigger  and 
stronger,  she  would  take  them  with  her  away  up 
North,  where,  perhape,  there  would  be  enough  to 
eat,  and,  as  she  fondly  imagined,  they  would  be 
safe  from  the  cruel  hunters. 

She  reached  a  farmyard  at  last,  and,  to  her 
great  surprise  and  delight,  captured  a  plump  old 
gander,  with  scarcely  any  trouble  at  aU.  Although 
very  hungry  herself  after  her  long  journey,  the 
poor  fox  resolutely  turned  her  back  on  the  templ- 
ing bunches  of  feathers  perched  on  the  roosts  in 
the  henhouse,  and,  thankful  to  hav^  secured 
enough  for  her  little  ones,  she  look  |he  heavy 
gander  in  her  month  and  trotted  homeward. 
With  no  ihoughl  otf  impenifing  danger,  she  sped 
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along,  her  heart  gladdened  by  her  unexpected 
good  fortune.  Alas  I  when  about  half-way  home, 
the  poor  fox  was  caught  in  a  trap  which  held  her 
tight  in  its  merciless  grasp. 

The  trap  was  an  ingeniously  contrived  a£Fair,  and 
although  she  was  quite  unhurt,  her  cries  were  pite- 
ous in  the  extreme ;  struggle  frantically  as  she 
might,  escape  was  quite  impossible.  Five  hungry 
babies  at  home  who  would  miss  their  mother  and 
starve  to  death  if  she  never  came  back  to  them  I 
She  tried  again  to  free  heiself.  The  forest  rang 
with  her  despairing  howls.  All  her  strength  and 
agility  availed  her  nothing. 

Five  starving  babies,  with  no  one  to  care  for 
them !  Again  and  again  she  tried  to  tear  herself 
away.     It  was  useless. 

The  hours  crept  slowly  but  steadily  on.  When 
the  morning  light  flooded  the  waking  world,  it 
brought  added  anguish  to  the  suffering  captive, 
for  then  the  hunters  found  their  prize. 

Two  great  men  were  wild  with  delight  when  the 
beautiful  creature  met  their  gaze.  It  was  in  vain 
she  lifted  her  tired,  mournful  eyes  to  them  in 
mute  appeal.  They  called  her  a  wretched  thief 
when  they  saw  the  stolen  gander,  and  at  the  same 
time  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  long,  silvery 
black  fur  God  had  given  her  and  they  were  tak- 
ing. 

Instead  of  killing  the  unfortunate  fox,  they 
bound  a  long  rope  about  her  shapely  limbs  and 
body,  while  the  proud  head,  held  so  gracefully 
but  the  day  before,  drooped  upon  her  silken 
breast. 

When  she  learned  the  fate  for  which  she  was 
destined,  her  anxiety  was  all  for  the  hungry  little 
ones ;  for  herself  she  had  no  thought.  She  lis- 
tened intently  to  the  conversation  of  the  trappers, 
however,  for,  with  the  sagacity  common  to  her 
kind,  she  meant  to  escape  even  then,  if  possible. 

A  famous  riding  club  intended  giving  a  fox- 
chase  that  very  day ;  fifty  hounds  were  in  readi- 
ness for  the  chase ;  bat  the  fox  the  sportsmen  had 
secured  was  ill ;  this,  then,  the  trappers  agreed, 
was  their  chance  to  make  some  money;  they 
would  sell  their  prisoner  to  the  club. 

This  matter  was  arranged  very  easily,  and  not 
a  member  of  the  club  knew  that  the  fox  in  ques- 
tion was  a  beautiful  silver  fox  worth  many  times 
the  sum  they  agreed  to  pay  the  trappers  at  the 
close  of  the  chase. 

Poor  mother  fox !  Sometimes  she  moaned  and 
cried  in  a  heartrending  fashion ;  at  other  times 
she  snarled  and  barked,  showing  her  sharp  white 
teeth  in  a  savage  manner.  But  all  that  long  day, 
until  the  hour  appointed  for  the  chase,  her  heart 
ached  for  the  hungry  babies. 

When  the  fatal  hour  came,  an  unlooked-for 
occurrence  took  place.  Four  officers  of  the  Hu- 
mane Society  put  in  their  appearance  and  de- 
clared that  chasing  a  live  fox  was  nothing  less 
than  extreme  cruelty,  and  they  would  never  allow 
such  a  thing  to  take  place  if  they  had  power  to 
prevent  it.    A  heated  argument  followed,  with 


the  result  that  the  long-talked-of  chase  wa 
appointment  to  the  members  of  the  ridir 
and  ended  in  a  **  drag ;''  which  means  t) 
ailing  fox  was  killed  and  dragged  over  the 
land  at  the  tail  of  a  horse ;  the  dub,  in  th< 
time,  refusing  to  pay  the  trappers  for  the  f 
no  longer  needed. 

Then  it  was  that  the  officers  of  the  F 
Society  together  visited  the  beautiful  sib 
and  at  last  her  appeals  were  heeded.  St 
enough,  these  trappers  who  captured  i 
knew  so  little  of  the  value  of  her  fur  tl 
readily  agreed  to  sell  her  to  the  four  men 
price  promised  them  by  the  riding  dub, 
only  condition  impost  on  them  was  t 
handsome  creature  should  be  taken  bac 
forest  and  set  at  liberty  on  the  very  spo 
she  was  taken. 

That  night  there  was  a  happy  reunioi 
home  of  thfc  Silver  Fox,  who  now  lives,  wi 
sturdy  grandchildren  about  her,  in  the  i 
Hudson  Bay 

He  Watched  and  Learned 

Recently  a  small  boy,  a  real  boy,  wh< 
cats,  and  wears  out  his  clothes,  and  slar 
showed  that  he  had  rare  ability  in  sol 
problems  and  answering  the  questions 
frequently  come  into  a  boy*s  life.  Near  t 
was  a  tall  maple-tree,  and  the  boy  an 
late  in  the  summer,  that  that  tree  measur 
three  feet.  "  How  do  you  know  ?"  he  w 
His  answer  was,  *'  I  measured  it."  ** 
climb  it?"  "Why,  no,"  the  boy  said, 
prise ;  "  I  measured  the  shadow."  S 
near  made  the  comment  that  shadows 
length.  He  said,  "Yes,  but  twice  a 
shadows  are  just  as  long  as  things  are  th 
All  summer  I  have  been  trying  to  get  t 
of  that  tree.  I  drove  a  srick  into  th* 
and  when  the  shadow  of  the  stick  wa 
long  as  the  stick  I  knew  the  shadow  of 
would  be  just  as  long  as  the  tree.  I  m< 
and  it  was  thirty-three  feet." 

The  Cat  on  a  Journey 

The  newspapers  told  the  story  this 
of  a  cat.  At  a  station  on  the  road  wbe 
ber  of  passengers  got  on  the  train  a  ca 
one  of  them.  She  was  not  discover 
was  too  late  to  put  her  off.  At  Jersc 
cat  lost  her  owner  and  was  not  seen  i 
afternoon.  A  brakeman  went  under  tl 
uncouple  the  cars,  and  found  pussy  ri4 
of  the  trucks.  She  was  taken  into  th 
car  and  cared  for  until  the  station  iw 
where  she  boarded  the  train  in  the  nioi 
she  was  put  off  carefully.  She  trot  I 
road  as  if  she  understood  what  was  • 
that  she  should  go  home.  What  fu 
have  had  telling  her  experiences  in  ca 
to  her  relatives  and  neighbors  t 
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The  Kinfl^*t  LcMon 
Never  wm  the  value  of  experience  more  clearly 
demonstrated  than  in  a  letter  sent  by  an  African 
king  to  the  Consul  General  of  the  Niger  Coast 
Protectorate.  He  engaged  in  war  with  Great 
Britain.  The  war  ended  on  the  third  day,  and 
the  king  was  exiled.     He  writes : 

**  1  used  to  think  my  country  big.  and  no  man  fit  or 
able  to  touch  me,  but  I  have  now  been  away  fr«m  my 
country  nearly  three  years  and  have  seen  the  world,  and 
1  know  I  have  been  very  foolish.'*  He  asks  the  Consul 
to  remember  that  wisdom  was  not  to  be  expected  of  a 
man  who  had  never  left  his  native  vilbgef  and  says  that 
the  first  real  instruction  he  ever  received  was  when  the 
English  manof-war  bombarded  him.  "*  I  learn  bis  les- 
son now,"  the  letter  proceeds,  "*  for  I  lose  all  my  car- 
goes, all  my  cash,  all  my  houses,  and  my  town  is  now 
only  sand  and  bush.  All  my  people  are  far  away,  and 
many  of  my  family  killed  by  the  ship.  I  think  your 
Queen  she  punish  me  plenty.  I  beg  you.  Consul,  to  ask 
Queen  to  let  me  sit  down  for  my  river  before  I  die.  I 
swear  1  never  do  wrong  again,  but  will  make  small 
place  for  trade,  in  one  river  ck>se  for  Sapele.  I  hear 
Queen  have  big  play  for  this  year  because  she  live  long 
past  other  King  or  Queen.  I  beg  you  ask  her  to  have 
mercy  on  me  and  pity  my  case." 

Thb  letter  may,  and  should,  convey  a  lesson  to 
every  mother  of  young  children.  The  training  of 
the  child  is  dependent  on  the  edacarion  that 
comes  from  experience  gained  in  liberty,  not 
through  repression  that  prevents  experience. 
The  pity  of  it  that  so  many  intelligent  mothers 
make  accomplishment,  instead  of  character,  the 
aim  of  their  training  I  Give,  as  far  as  possible, 
experience  by  freedom  of  choice,  and  refrain  from 
averting  the  discomfort  that  results  from  that 
choice.  Liberty  to  choose  means  the  training  of 
the  wUl,  and  discipline  that  comes  from  this  lib- 
erty is  natural  discipline.  Point  out  dangers, 
possible  disasters,  and  the  results  of  a  foolish  or 
wrong  choice,  and  then  give  freedom  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  safety.  Do  not  permit  the  habit 
of  vadllafion  to  form  by  permitting  the  varying 
of  the  choice  without  reason. 

Textile  Schools 
Under  a  law  passed  in  Massachusetts  over  a 
year  ago,  giving  towns  where  twenty-five  thou- 
,  sand  dollars  was  raised,  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars of  State  funds  to  establish  textile  schools, 
one  was  opened  in  Lowell  last  fall.  No  women 
have  applied  for  admission ;  80  per  cent,  of  the 
students  are  the  sons  of  workingmen.  A  few 
college  men  have  entered,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  contiected  with  mills  controlled  by  their  fami- 
lies, and  are  preparing  for  positions  in  them.  The 
management  has  opened  evening  classes  which 
are  largely  attended  by  young  men  employed  in 
the  daytime.  The  IHiterson,  N.  J.,  Board  of 
Trade  has  opened  a  sUkweaving  school.  The 
whole  process  of  silk-making  is  Uught.  The 
students  are  the  sons  and  dsoghters  of  man  eos- 


ployed  in  the  silk-mills  of  Peterson.  Examina- 
Hon  in  simple  English  branches  is  a  requirement 
of  entrance  to  both  these  textile  schools.  The 
resulu  must  be  to  improve  the  condition  of  labor, 
and  establish  better  relations  between  the  em- 
ployers and  the  employed.  Such  movements 
must  be  of  interest  to  every  woman  engaged  in 
philanthropic  work  ;  for  ignorance  is  at  thtf 
foundation  of  the  degradation  and  misery  she 
meets. 

School  Work 

The  Brooklyn  Board  of  Education  has  just 
issued  a  drcular-letter  to  parents  and  teachers  on 
home  studies  that  cannot  fail  to  secure  the  cor- 
dial approval  of  all  intelligent  people.  The  direc- 
tion to  the  teachers  is  as  follows : 

No  home  study  of  any  kind,  except  spelling  and  sup- 
plementary reading,  shall  be  assigned  to  the  pupih  In 
any  primary  grade ;  no  home  study  requiring  more  than 
half  an  hour  In  any  one  day,  except  spelUng  and  sup- 
plementary reading,  shall  be  assigned  to  the  pupib  In 
the  four  lowe»t  grammar  grades ;  no  home  study  requir- 
ing more  than  of>e  hour  in  any  one  day,  except  spelling 
and  supplementary  reading,  shall  be  assigned  to  pupils 
in  the  four  highest  grammar  gradrt;  the  sohttioa  of 
problems  In  arithmetic  shall  not  be  assigned  for  home 
study  In  any  primary  grade  or  in  any  grammar  grade 
except  the  first  and  second  grammar,  and  no  home  study 
requiring  more  than  two  hours  in  any  one  day  shall  be 
assigned  to  the  puplki  in  any  hightchool  grade. 

Dr.  Maxwell,  the  Superintendent,  urges  that 
home  work  should  be  supplementary  rather  than 
preparatory,  and  quotes  Sir  James  Fitch's  words: 

Kindle  Interest  and  sympathy  first.  Let  the  scholan 
see  what  you  are  aiming  at,  and  catch  tomelhing  ol 
your  own  interest  aiui  enthusiasm  In  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  and  then  they  will  be  prepared  to  take  soote 
trouble  In  mastering  those  detalb  which  they  sec  to  he 
neNled  In  order  to  give  system  and  deamesa  to  their 
knowledge.  But  he  who  expccU  children  to  mastcf 
with  any  earnestness  detalb  of  which  they  do  not  tee 
the  purpose  b  asking  them  to  make  bricks  without 
straw,  and  will  certainly  be  disappointed. 

Dr.  Maxwell  farther  urges  that  home  work  should 
be  written  to  systematise  the  knowledge  acquired, 
and  to  train  to  concentration.  To  parents  Dr. 
Maxwell  appeals  for  sympathy  for  the  child  in  its 
school  work.  He  protesu  against  aBo^ing  a 
child  to  study  immediately  after  school,  before 
eating  in  the  morning,  immediately  after  a  meal, 
during  the  noon  recess,  or  just  fciefore  a  school 
session.  He  urges  two  hour«  of  out-of-door  life 
every  day,  twenty  minutes*  exercise  of  the  gym- 
nastic exercises  learned  at  school.  Dr.  MaxereO 
protests  vigorously  against  children  being  allowed 
to  attend  evening  performances  or  parties  on  an 
evening  preceding  a  school  day.  He  urges  that 
nothing  be  allowed  to  interrupt  the  hours  of 
study  at  home,  which  never  should  exceed  the 
limit  of  time  advised  by  the  Board.  One  para- 
graph of  this  letter  we  print  entire 

Parents  should  never  urge  ehiUrvn  to  nsak*  extra 
affects  to  obtain  pcometloo,  nor  show  annoyaacs  H  tWy 
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fail  to  obtain  promotion.  What  children  need  for  intel- 
lectual and  moral  progress  is  systematic,  not  spasmodic, 
work.  If,  for  any  good  reason,  a  child  is  not  promoted 
or  graduated  at  the  end  of  a  term,  he  should  not  be  rep- 
rimanded, but  encouraged  to  try  again.  Above  all, 
parents  should  not,  by  finding  fault  w'th  the  teacher, 
weaken  her  influence  for  good. 

The  letter  makes  one  recommendation  which  is 
an  evidence  of  the  need  of  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  relations  that  should  exist  between  the 
home  and  the  school : 

«  When  parents  find  that  their  children,  after  conscien- 
tious effort,  cannot  accomplish  the  work  assigned  by  the 
teacher  in  the  time  specified  in  the  rule,  they  should  at 
once  communicate  the  fact  to  the  principal  of  the  school, 
and  ask  for  a  diminution  of  the  tasks  assigned. 

The  people  of  Brookl}n  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  having  a  Superintendent  and  Board 
of  Education  possessing  a  clear  comprehension 
of  their  relation  to  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  city,  with  the  courage  of  their  convic- 
tions.   * 

Voice  Culture 
New  York  this  winter  has  had  the  benefit  of 
several  experts  in  voice  culture,  in  training  the 
conversational  voice.  All  these  experts  admit 
the  disagreeable  quality  in  the  American  voice, 
and  each  in  turn  advocates  individual  culture  of 
the  voice.  We  cannot  agree  with  one  who  main- 
tains that  the  foundation  of  all  voice-work  is 
breath,  and  that  when  the  breath  is  properly  con- 
trolled, and  the  breathing  organs  in  proper  use, 
*-he  voice  will  be  agreeable.  Without  doubt  tone- 
deafness  is  often  responsible  for  the  bad  tones  in 
the  American  voice.  People  do  not  listen  to 
their  own  voices,  are  not  sensitive  to  sound,  or  a 
defect  in  hearing  prevents  their  detection  of  the 
disagreeable  tones  in  thMr  voices.  What  is  needed 
is  a  trained  ear,  and  this  can  be  gained  only  by 
educating  the  ear  to  detect  the  difference  between 
the  cultivated  and  the  uncultivated  voice,  and  to 
imitate  that  which  appeals  to  the  sense  of  har- 
mony. The  fundamental  construction  of  the 
voice  rests  in  character.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for  a 
man  or  women  of  beautiful  character  to  have  a 
disagreeable  voice.  Often  there  will  be  found 
among  the  ignorant  voices  like  velvet,  and  when 
you  come  to  know  the  possessors  of  these  voices 
you  find  that  they  have  a  beauty  of  nature,  and 
that  the  voice  is  but  the  natural  expression  of 
this  beauty  of  nature.  Whether  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  cultivate  an  attractive  voice  would  re- 
flect on  the  character  is  a  problem  worthy  of 
experiment.  One  expert  advises  as  a  cure  for 
indistinct  pronunciation  and  carelessness  in  pro- 
nunciation the  habit  of  reading  aloud  for  fifteen 
minutes  every  day  from  some  recognized  writer 
of  pure  English.  Select,  she  said,  that  which  ap- 
peals to  the  best  in  one's  self,  and  then  read 
slowly  and  carefully,  listening  for  final  "g*s,**  for 
careful  pronunciation  of  "  th,"  for  a  clear  pro- 
nunciation of  "  s  ;**  and  this  practice,  continued 
for  six  months,  will  end  in  giving  clear  enuncia- 
tion ;  but  nothing  was  said  of  the  education  in- 


directly acquired  by  ttis  method  of  treaf 
voice. 

Pure  Teas 

By  an  Act  of  Congress  a  commission  ^ 
pointed  to  examine  and  report  the  best 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  impure  2 
wholesome  teas.    The  report  has  been  1^ 
to  Congress.    The  standards  established 
commission  are  very  high,  and  are  as  f 
No.  1,  Formosa  Oolong ;  No.  2,  Foochow  ( 
No.  3,  Amoy  Oolong;  No.  4,  Nortii  Chii 
gou ;  No.  5,  South  China  Congou ;  No.  1 
tea;   No.  7,  Ceylon  tea;  No.  8,  Pingu< 
9  {a),  country  green  tea;  No.   10  (^), 
green  tea;   No.   11,  Japan  tea,  pan-fit < 
12,  Japan   tea,  sun-dried;    No.  13,  Jap 
basket-fired;  No.   14,  Japan   tea.  dust 
nings;  No.  15,  Scented  Orange  Pekoe; 
Capers.    The  percentage  of  dust  and  f 
will  be  fixed  later ;  these  represent  adult 
and  deleterious  matter  usually.    Three  ex 
will  be  appointed  at  the  three  ports  of 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  Chicago 
believed  that  the  importation  of  the  lo 
harmful  grades  of  teas  into  this  country 
prevented  by  this  Act  of  Congress. 

Sanitary  Protection 
A  group  of  workingwomen  in  New  Yc 
nected  with  the  Social  Reform  Club  have 
a  label  which,  when  attached  to  any  arti< 
chased,  is  a  guarantee  that  the  article  hi 
made  under  proper  sanitary  conditions,  1 
people  employed  in  its  manufacture  have  Ix 
union  wages — that  is,  livable  wages — and 
legal  number  of  working  hours  and  no  mc 
employed  in  its  manufacture.  The  most 
buyer,  as  to  economic  conditions,  will  be 
encourage  sanitary  environment  in  room; 
the  articles  he  buys  are  manufactured.  1 
one  way  to  bring  this  about,  and  that  if 
manding  the  union  label  on  every  article  pui 
Once  the  merchant  finds  that  his  sales  de] 
his  goods  meeting  the  recognized  standarc 
buyers,  he  will  buy  only  what  he  can  sell. 

An  Old  Form  of  Protest 

A  member  of  the  Home  Club  sends  the 
ing  lines  as  a  companion  to  *'  The  Up* 
Woman.'*  The  two  may  be  said  to  repre 
two  extremes  of  the  woman  problem,  if  1 
one: 

THE  TIRBD  WOMAN 

Here  lies  a  poor  woman  who  always  was  tired ; 

She  lived  in  a  house  where  help  wasn*t  hired. 
Her  last  words  on  earth  were, "  Dear  friends,  I : 

Where  there's  no  cooking  to  do.  no  washing 
ing. 
But  everything  there  is  exact  to  my  wishes. 

For  where  they  don't  tat  there's  no  washing  < 
I'll  go  where  loud  anthems  will  always  be  ringi 

But,  having  no  voice,  Fll  get  rid  of  singing. 
Don't  mourn  for  me  now,  don't  mourn  for  one  n 

I'm  going  to  do  MoiAing  torever  and  ever." 
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The  Coming 
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^  b  made  from  the  mtUm  wkmi  konel,  ^ 

except  ttie  woody,  lootttrtttooft,  llldlge•^ 

^  Able  outer  sklo  or  hnek,  wMb*  M  moi  < 


It  If  wholly »  newAod  dlstlaetlTe  pro-  ^ 
^  duet,  dUIecliiie  from  mil  ottier  floon,  lie 

>  their  Djunes  what  they  may. 

If  Toar  deeler  does  not  keep  II. , 
'  mmnd  a*  his  nem«  mm!  jonr  onieT- 

>  we  will  eee  thml  jmt  mf  eappUed. 
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THE  correct  construction  of  a  costume  accord- 
ing to  one's  own  ideas  can  best  be  accom- 
plished at  home  by  one's  self.  The  most  con- 
venient stitchine  mechanism  for  the  purpose  is  the 
Singer  An^ooiatic,  making  the  single^thread  chain- 
stitch.  Its  simplicity  of  parts*  easy  operation,  and 
the  excellence  of  its  work,  specially  commend  Its 
use  to  the  dilettante  dressmaker  desiring  to  express 
herartbtic  perceptions  in  the  most  appropriate  form. 
Having  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  other 
"  automatic  "  sewing-machines.  tiM  Steal  Stefpar 
Ims  many  points  of  prelofooce  that  can  easily  be 
demonstrated  bv  comparison.  Of  f Motion  con* 
stmction  ond  Mill,  it  ts  absclutely  the  lightest- 
running,  the  simplest  and  most  compact.  It  is 
more  easily  threaded,  and  its  pans  are  better 
protected   from   dust.      The  broad  treadie   better 

Promotes  the  Heafth  and  Comfort 

of  the  operator,  because  it  is  lower  and  the  position 
of  the  feet  can  be  c^arped  a?  w.ll.  T^csc  p...nls 
are  worthy  careful  consideration  by  those  of  deli- 
ca'e  health  or  unaccustomed  to  continuous  use  of 
a  sewing  machine. 
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POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

Celebrated  for  its  great  leavening  strength  and 
healtbf Illness.  Assures  the  food  against  alum  and  all 
forms  of  adulteration  common  to  the  cheap  brands. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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OtV   RIFERSJDE 

APRIL   27,   rSqj 

By  Charles  R.  BurJit 

Here  where  the  mi^hiy  river  rolls  along. 
Bearing  its  peaceful  navies  to  the  sea. 

To-day  we  dedicate  tail  A  wreath  a  fid  song 
His  tomb.     He  fought  to  make  a  nation  free. 

Close  to  his  mausoleum  statids  a  stotie 

A  century  old.     Still  read  the  record  mild. 

Ah  /  aneient  river,  you  are  left,  alone. 

Who  kfuw  this  child,  this  "  amiable  child.'' 

Baby  and  hero,  sleeping  side  by  side. 

To  myriads  still  your  graves  a  shrine  shall  be. 
God's  candle  lighted  both.     From  far  and  wide 

"  A  little  child  shall  lead  them,'"  as  did  he. 
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AT  WANAMAKER'i 

THE  TWO  WANAMAKER  STORES 

combined   have   more    than    Seven    Million  .  dollars'    worth  of  n 
chandise  on  sale. 

The  stocks  are  large  and  complete,  collected  from  every  qua 
of  the  world  by  our  own  buyers  directly  for  our  own  sales. 

The  prices  are  always  as  low  or  lower  than  the  market,  and  e^ 
purchaser  is  guaranteed  perfect  satisfaction  on  every  transaction. 

FOR  THE  PERSON : 

Men's,   Women's,  and   Children's   Clothing   in  vast  variety, 
richest  and  most  complete  stock  of  Dress  Goods  and  Silks, 
linery,  Men's  Futnishing  Goods,^  Women's  an4  Children's  SI 
and  every  sort  of  personal  belongings. 

FOR  THE  HOUSE : 

Furniture,   Upholstery,  Carpets,  Household   Dry  Goods,   CI 
ware,  House  Furnishing  Goods. 

FOR  RECREATION: 

Bicycles  and  Sporting  Goods. 

FOR  DECORATION: 

Bric-i-brac,  Engravings,  and  many  sorts  of  Fancy  Goods. 

Paris  is  reflected  in  all  matters  of  fashion.  We  have  a  stai 
trade  in  Bicycles. 

The  Mail  Order  Division  is  perfectly  organized. 

Exhibitions  of  Museum  Tapestries,  Antique  Textiles,  M 
Paintings,  and  Navajo  Blankets  and  Curios  will  be  maintained  d 
April. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Formerly  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co. 
BROADWAY,  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NINTH  &  TENTH  STS.,  NEW   YOU 
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N  in^^lar  line  which  runs 
east  from  Platamona  on  the 
Gulf  of  Salonica  and  termi- 
nates on  the  Gulf  of  Arta 
on  the  Ionian  Sea  separates 
Thessaly  from  Albania  and  Macedonia. 
This  line  winds  for  its  greater  length 
along  the  summit  of  a  mountain  range 
running  westward  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Metsovo,  and  then  diverging  southward 
and  following  the  course  of  the  Arta 
River  to  the  Gulf,  it  is  between  one 
hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  miles 
in  length,  and  the  altitudes  of  the  hills 
are  from  four  to  eight  thousand  feet. 
These  summits  are  still  covered  with 
snow,  so  that  the  available  roads  at  this 
period  of  the  year  are  through  passes 
near  the  coast  Two  weeks  ago  from  two 
to  three  thousand  Greek  **irregu]irs " 
crossed  the  frontier,  in  pursuance  of  a 
plan  formed  and  carried  out  by  the  Na- 
tional League,  and  at  its  expense.  The 
object  of  this  movement  was  undoubtedly 
to  pass  the  Turkish  line,  get  into  the  rear 
of  the  Turkish  troops,  and  awaken  a  pop- 
ular revolt  in  Macedonia.  The  Turkish 
headquarters  are  at  Elassona ;  their  base 
of  supplies  is  at  Salonica,  which  is  con- 
nected with  Constantinople  by  railroad. 
Their  headquarters  in  the  west  are  at 
Janina,  and  all  their  supplies  to  that 
place  are  sent  from  Salonica  over  the 
Pindus  Mountains,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  through  a  pass  not  far  from  Met- 
sovo,  which  is  about  seven  thousand  feet 
high  and  b  very  difficult  of  passage. 
The  Greek  irregulars  crossed  the  fron- 
tier and  apparently  made  a  dash  to  sever 
the  Turkish  line  of  communication,  with 
the  further  plan  of  advancing  from  Arta 
and  taking  possession  of  Epirus. 


A  smes  of  skirmishes  were  reported  at 
different  points  on  the  frontier,  but  the 
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reports  are  so  contradictory  that  it  is  im- 
possible as  yet  to  indicate  precisely  what 
happened  in  the  early  stages  of  the  move- 
ment. The  reports  of  the  latest  stage  are 
more  definite.  The  Turkish  Commander- 
in-Chief,  upon  receiving  orders  from 
Constantinople  to  assume  the  offensive, 
crossed  the  frontier  at  the  eastern  end 
with  a  force  of  about  ten  thousand  men, 
and  marched  to  Reveni,  where  a  strong 
Greek  force  was  intrenched.  Here  a 
fierce  battle  ensued,  the  Turks  fighting 
with  the  courage  and  desperation  for 
which  they  are  famous,  and  the  Greeks 
with  a  courage  not  less  notable.  The 
Turks  were  repulsed  after  a  heavy  loss 
on  both  sides.  The  main  advance  was, 
however,  by  the  Miluna  Pass,  where  the 
Greeks,  after  a  stubborn  resistance,  were 
driven  back ;  the  Turks  holding  the  Pass. 
The  objective  point  of  both  movements  is 
Larissa.  On  the  west  side,  at  the  entrance 
ot  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  the  Turks  have  been 
lately  constructing  a  fortification,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin.  A  Greek  vessel  passing  this  point 
was  fired  upon  and  sunk  by  a  Turkish 
battery,  and  the  Greek  tket  promptly 
began  a  bombaKlment  of  the  town,  while 
the  Greek  land-batteries  simultaneously 
opened  fire  upon  Preveza  and  partially 
destro}*ed  it. 


While  these  events  were  happening  on 
the  frontier,  affairs  have  been  moving 
rapidly  in  the  two  capitals.  At  a  council 
of  ihe  Sultan's  Ministers,  held  on  Satur- 
day, it  was  formally  announced  that  war 
had  broken  out  on  the  frontier,  owing  to 
the  invasion  of  Turkish  territory  by  the 
Greeks,  and  that  Edhcm  Pasha  had  been 
ordered  to  assume  the  offensive.  At  the 
same  t^me  the  Turkish  Minister  at  Athens 
was  recalled  and  passports  were  given  to 
the   Greek   Minister  at   ConsUntinople. 
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The  formal  announcement  declared  that 
the  initiative  had  been  taken  by  the 
Greeks;  thai  Turkey  had  no  idea  of  con- 
quest ;  and  that  the  entire  responsibility 
falls  upon~tJreece.  At  a  special  sjssion  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  held  in  Athens 
on  Sunday,  the  Premier  announced  the 
rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
Greece  and  Turkey,  reviewed  recent  events, 
declared  thatTurkey  had  been  the  aggres- 
sor, that  her  troops  had  attacked  the 
Greeks,  had  occupied  neutral  positions, 
and  had  sunk  a  Greek  vessel.  "  Turkey," 
said  M.  Delyannis,  in  closing,  '*  declares 
war  against  us.  We  accept  it."  War 
has  actually  existed  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  for  several  weeks,  but  the  fact  is 
now  officially  recognized,  and  illustrates 
anew  the  f utUity  of  the  European  concert. 
Two  years  ago  that  concert  attempted  to 
protect  Armenia,  and  disgracefully  failed. 
Last  winter,  when  the  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Crete,  it  attempted  to  maintain  the 
so-called  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
with  the  result  that  its  combined  fleets 
have  assisted  in  starving  the  Christian 
population  of  the  island,  and  by  its  delays 
and  inability  to  agree  upon  a  definite 
government  for  Crete  it  has  at  length  pro- 
voked a  conflict  which  it  will  probably  be 
unable  to  arrest.  The  Greeks  have  gone 
into  a  desperate  enterprise.  The  total 
war  strength  of  their  army  is  a  little  over 
200,000,  but,  as  was  pointed  out  in  these 
cjlumns  several  weeks  ago,  this  entire 
force  can  hardly  be  available.  The  Turk- 
ish army,  on  the  other  hand,  numbers 
more  than  850,000.  There  is,  th-^refore, 
making  every  possible  allowance  for  the 
natural  shrinkage  of  the  actual  Turkish 
strength,  an  enormous  numerical  prepon- 
derance in  favor  of  the  Turks.  To  this  it 
must  be  added  that  the  Turkish  soldier  is 
one  of  the  most  stubborn  fighters  in  the 
world.  The  Greek  navy  is  stronger  than 
the  Turkish  navy ;  in  fact,  it  is  said  that 
the  latter  numbers  only  three  sea-going 
armored  ships  which  would  be  of  actual 
service  for  fighting  purposes.  So  far  as 
finances  are  concerned,  both  countries  are 
practically  bankrupt. 


Crete  will  now  pass  out  of  sight,  and 
anxiety  will  center  about  the  situation  in 
Macedonia.  If  an  uprising  takes  place 
in  ^at  country — and  there  is  every  reason 


to  believe  that  one  will — several  claic 
will  promptly  appear.  The  Greeks  i 
the  country  on  historic  grounds,  ani 
cause  it  contains  such  a  large  Greek  pc 
tion ;  Servia  claims  it  because  it  was 
attached  to  her ;  Bulgaria  claims  it  f 
same  reason;  Russia  wants  it  be 
she  wants  it;  and  Austria-Hunga 
covetous  of  Salonica.  Historically 
donia  was  a  province  of  the  Greeli 
pire  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  wi 
exception  of  a  short  interval  when 
under  the  rule  of  the  Bulgarian 
Samuel ;  in  the  middle  of  the  four 
century  it  was  annexed  to  Servia;  s 
after  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  wh 
held  it  to  the  present  day.  But  tl 
tone  or  other  basis  of  the  different 
is  of  no  account.  Macedonia  ¥ 
taken  by  the  Power  that  can  hoi 
Russia  is  behind  the  claim  of  Bu 
because  Bulgaria  is  practically  her 
and  whatever  Bulgaria  gets  to-day 
intends  to  have  to-morrow.  Sin 
death  of  Stambuloff,  Bulgaria  ha: 
in  effect  a  province  of  Russia. 
Bulgaria  has  stood  ready  on  the 
and  Greece  on  the  south  to  invade 
donia  and  annex  i%  Austria  has 
road  from  Vienna  to  Salonica, 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  s 
army  over  that  road.  In  the  ev< 
Micedonian  uprising  and  the  a pp 
of  Turkish  and  Greek  troops  in  th; 
try,  Bulgaria  and  Servia  would 
inevitably  be  involvtd,  and  in  ths 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Austi 
Russia  could  be  kept  out  of  the  fi| 
is  the  fear  of  this  larger  struggle 
the  possibilities  of  danger  involi 
whi'^h  is  to-day  hanging  over  the 
of  Europe.  Meanwhile  the  sym] 
the  world,  50  far  as  the  world  ha 
lie  opinion,  is  with  the  Greeks,  w 
shown  not  onlv  great  courage,  b 
shrewdness.  They  have  compe 
Turks  to  take  the  initiative  in  c 
war,  and  have  thus  evaded  the 
which  the  Powers  had  attempted 
pose  on  the  aggressor. 


It  is  reported  from  Bombay  tj 
seven  months  of  fearful  ravage 
there  is  a  hopeful  falling  off  in  1 
ber  of  deaths  from  the  buboDi< 
called  frequently  the   Black   P' 
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Icnown  by  the  natives  by  the  significant 
name  "the  Great  Death."  In  Septem- 
ber and  October  there  was  only  admitted 
to  exist  "  the  Little  Sickness,"  but  when 
the  death-rate  rose  to  thirty  or  forty  a 
day  and  half  the  population  fled,  then  the 
"Great  Death"  was  recognized  with  fear 
and  trembling.  An  extremely  interesting 
letter  lately  published  in  the  New  York 
"  Nation  "  gives  a  painful  but  impressive 
account  of  the  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
fihfaincas  of  the  dwellers  in   the  poorer 


quarters  of  Bombay.  The  attempt  to 
segregate  patients  and  to  put  them  in 
hospital  met  with  fierce  resbtance ;  men 
taken  with  the  disease  would  walk  and 
crawl  in  the  street  until  they  fell  dying, 
rather  than  go  to  the  hospital.  The  Mus- 
sulmans in  assembly  replied  to  a  demand 
for  segr^atioo,  "  Down  with  the  hospital  I 
We  will  not  be  segregated.  Prayer  is  our 
medicine.  The  mosque  is  our  hospital" 
The  Hindus, adds  the  writer  of  this  letter, 
more  timid,  said  nothing,  but  they  lao 
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away  more  than  ever.  A  strange  and 
horrible  belief  obtained  credence  among 
many  thousands  that  Queen  Victoria,  in 
revenge  for  an  insult  offered  to  her  statue, 
bad  demanded  the  livers  of  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants  of  Bombay  ;  and  that  the  hos- 
pitals were  being  used  to  secure  their 
livers  I  What  difficulties  were  met  in  at- 
tempting to  clean  the  native  houses  may 
be  judged  from  this  extract ! 

<*  Squalid  lanes,  burdened  with  filth  ;  dark,  ill- 
ventilated  houses,  saturated  with  drainage  and 
continually  damp — such  wefe  the  resting  and 
breeding  places  of  the  plague.  The  committee 
that  heroically  labored  to  cleanse  these  stables 
reported  a  curious  facU-  Bombay  is  well  supplied 
with  water,  a  tap  in  every  house.  This  very 
abundance  of  fresh  water  was  one  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  case,  for  the  shiftless  tenants  were 
found  in  many  instances  to  have  turned  on  the 
tap  at  some  remote  period,  and  never  to  have 
turned  it  off  again.  Day  after  day  water  contin- 
ued to  run  or  drip  in  the  vile  little  dens  of  their 
nasty  hovels,  falling  constantly  on  the  mud  floor, 
and  breeding  all  the  disease  that  darkness  and 
slime  can  engender.  Many  of  the  rooms  had  no 
light  at  all." 

And  this  is  the  civilization  that  represents 
so  many  centuries  of  religious  training 
under  those  Buddhist  and  Mohammedan 
creeds  which  of  late  have  seen  fit  to  send 
missionaries  to  the  Western  world ! 


The  Outlook  has  several  times  pointed 
out  the  necessity  tor  the  selection  of  an 
American  of  the  highest  ability  and  char- 
acter to  represent  this  country  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  to  protect  American  in- 
terests with  dignity,  firmness,  and  cour- 
age. The  President  could  hardly  have 
done  better  than  he  has  done  in  appoint- 
ing President  Angell,  of  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, for  Dr.  Angell  combines  in  a  rare 
degree  qualities  which  have  so  long  been 
needed  at  Constantinople.  He  is  a  man 
of  the  highest  character,  the  largest  intel- 
ligence, and  the  quietest  temper.  He 
has  served  his  country  admirably  as  a 
diplomatist  on  several  previous  occasions. 
He  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  China  a 
revision  of  the  Burlingame  Treaty;  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  President  Cleveland  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  treaty  for  the  settlement  of 
the  fisheries  disputes ;  and  he  has  all  his 
life  been  a  student  along  lines  which 
eminently  qualify  him  for  the  discharge 
of  the  delicate  duties  which  will  come 
upon  him  as  our  representative  at  the 


court  of  the  Sultan.  The  instant  re 
nition  of  the  President's  wise  selec 
shows  how  quick  the  people  are  t 
spond  to  executive  action  when 
action  is  based  so  obviously  upon 
interests  of  the  country,  and  not  ' 
those  of  a  group  of  politicians  or  the  cl 
of  a  section  of  a  party. 


The  President  has  appointed  a! 
International  Monetary  Commissi 
Senator  K  O.  Wolcott,  General  Cl 
J.  Paine,  and  ex-President  Steve 
The  appointments  are  admirable, 
prove  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  < 
President  in  seeking  to  secure  bimet 
by  international  action.  Senator  W 
is  perhaps  the  leading  political  bime 
in  this  country ;  we  are  not  sure  bu 
he  would  have  been  a  free  silver  cc 
man  had  not  loyalty  to  his  part] 
vented.  General  Chajles  J.  Pair 
Boston,  was  associated  with  G 
Walker  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
allism,  and  holds  his  view,  that  of 
cacy  of  international  bimetallisn 
opposition  to  independent  action  I 
country.  Vice-President  Stevensor 
of  himself :  *^  I  am  a  bimetallist  I 
the  restoration  of  silver  to  its 
money  function  as  the  supreme  qi 
in  our  country  and  throughout  the  v 
This  Commission,  thus  constitui 
purely  diplomatic  in  its  character, 
a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  it 
only  possible  action  which  it  can  p 
is  the  adoption  of  bimetallism  1 
joint  action  of  all  the  commercial  co 
of  Europe.  It  is  not  impossible 
may  secure  the  joint  action  of  a  ] 
of  them,  or  that  it  may  by  joint 
secure  a  larger  use  of  silver  than  a 
ent.  The  terms  of  the  act  creat 
Commission  do  not  confine  its 
within  any  specified  limit.  Its  ] 
however,  are  limited  to  preliminar 
tiations,  which  would  have  to  be 
by  the  subsequent  action  of  the 
States  Government.  There  is  son 
tion  respecting  the  constitutions 
the  appointment  of  Senator  Wok 
the  reason  that  the  Constitution  p 
that  "no  Senator  or  Repress 
shall,  during  the  time  for  which 
elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civ 
under  the  authority  of  the  United 
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which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the 
erooluments  whereof  shall  have  been  in- 
creased, during  such  time." 

Only  by  a  majority  of  one  did  the  friends 
of  the  Dingley  Bill  in  the  United  States 
Senate  succeed  in  referring  to  a  committee 
Senator  Vest's  resolution  declaring  illegal 
the  efforts  of  Secretary  Gage  to  carry  out 
the  retroactive  clause  of  the  unenacted 
measure.  Senator  Chandler  voted  with 
the  Democrats  and  Populists  against 
the  reference,  and  only  by  the  vote  of 
Senator  Mant'e,  silver  Republican  from 
Montana,  did  the  motion  prevail.  The 
closeness  of  this  vote  indicates  the  im- 
probability that  the  Dingley  Bill  will  pass 
the  Senate  in  anything  like  its  present 
shape.  A  few  Western  Republicans  who 
care  little  for  protection  are  in  a  position 
to  remold  the  bill  as  completely  as  the 
Wilson  Bill  was  remolded  by  Senator 
Gorman  and  a  few  Democratic  col- 
leagues who  cared  little  for  tariff  re- 
form. The  change  most  probable  is  a 
duty  on  hides,  which  have  been  on  the 
free  list  since  1872.  Senator  Warren, 
of  Wyoming,  last  week  expressed  the  sen- 
timent of  Western  Republicans  when,  re- 
ferring to  the  old  story  of  the  white  man 
and  the  Indian  who  hunted  in  partnership, 
he  said  that  in  the  past  the  East  and  the 
West  had  always  divided  the  spoils  of 
protection  by  giving  the  East  the  turkey 
and  the  West  the  buzzard.  Hereafter,  he 
declated,  they  must  share  alike.  The 
plea  of  Eastern  leather  manufacturers 
that  hides  should  not  be  protected  because 
they  are  a  "  by-product "  of  the  cattle- rais- 
ing industry  seems  to  the  West  as  ridicu- 
lously unjust  as  the  plea  for  the  Wilson 
Bill  that  wool  should  not  be  protected 
because  it  is  a  "  raw  material."  Every 
industry,  the  West  says,  has  an  equal  right 
to  protection  against  foreign  competition, 
and  the  West  proposes  to  demand  equal 
treatment.  The  manufacturers  of  leather 
are  making  a  hard  fight  at  Washington 
against  a  duty  on  their  raw  materials,  but 
cattle-raisers  seem  to  have  a  few  Senators 
ready  to  say,  Equal  protection  or  no  tariff 
bill.  If  these  Senators  stand  their  ground, 
and  if  Senator  Nelson,  of  Minnesota, 
insists  that  the  tariff  shall  afford  no  pro- 
tection to  trusts,  the  Dingley  Bill  will  be 
completely  transformed. 


The  appointment  of  Messrs.  Foster  and 
Hamlin  to  assist  in  the  negotiations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
regarding  seal  fisheries  has  called  forth 
some  adverse  criticism  in  London.  The 
London  ** Times"  remarks': 

**  It  appears  premature,  if  not  unseemly,  to  start 
a  diplomatic  campaign  sixteen  months  Mon  thcf 
stipulated  time  for  te^xammation  has  arrived. 
To  demand  that  the  avrard  shall  now  be  set  asidt, 
in  accordance  with  the  contention  of  one  party  to 
the  controversy,  would  strike  a  very  serious  blow 
at  the  principle  of  arbitration/* 

Gratifyingly  different  is  the  comment  of 
the  London  '*  Speaker,"  which  says  that 
what  will  be  reopened  is  not  the  Behiing 
Sea  controversy,  but  merely  the  question 
of  pelagic  sealing  restrictions,  for  which 
the  provisions  laid  down  have  distinctly 
failed.  The  Paris  Tribunal  was  called  to 
determine  whether  we  had  any  right  to 
the  seals  when  found  beyond  our  three* 
mile  coast  limit;  the  Tribunal  decided 
that  Behring  Sea  was  not  a  closed  sea, 
and  therefore  we  had  no  such  right  We 
had  previously  seized  Canadian  fishing- 
boats  on  the  high  sea«,  and  hence  became 
liable  for  damages.  The  late  Secretary 
Gresham  and  the  British  Ambassador 
agreed  on  $425,000  as  a  lump  sum  to  be 
paid  by  us  for  such  damages.  We  have 
never  repudiated  our  debt,  but  Congress 
properly  declined  to  pay  this  sum  until  an 
investigation  (in  accordance  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  Paris  Tribunal)  should  prove 
the  justice  of  all  the  claims.  That  inves- 
tigation is  now  in  progress.  Secondly, 
the  Tribimal  provided  that  regulations  for 
seal  preservation  should  be  determined 
upon  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  that  they  must  be  revised  every 
five  years.  It  did  not,  however,  prohibit 
their  revision  oftener,  should  conditions  so 
demand.  The  arbitrators  established  a 
close  season,  a  seal  zone,  the  exclusion  of 
steamers,  and  the  prohibition  of  firearms. 
These  provisions  have  failed  to  prevent 
the  continued  decrease  of  the  seal  herd» 
since  pelagic  seal'mg  (seahng  on  the  high 
seas)  is  still  allowed. 


Ti;at  we  are  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  arbitration  is  seen  by  the 
very  appointment  of  commissioners ;  and 
that  the  question  is  not  a  closed  one,  to 
be  reopened  only  once  in  five  >*ears,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  last  year  both  Gov- 
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ernments  sent  (and  are  sending  again) 
eminent  scientists  to  report  upon  the 
present  condition  of  the  seal  herd.  The 
opinions  of  these  scientists  are  made  the 
basis  of  Secretary  Sherman's  dispatch  to 
the  British  Foreign  Office  urging  that  the 
indiscriminate  butchery  of  seals  be  im- 
mediately stopped.  Most  sealskins  are 
dyed  and  dressed  in  London,  the  world's 
principal  fur  market.  Thus  the  British 
should  be  equally  interested  with  ourselves 
in  preventing  seal  extermination.  Be 
cause  of  promiscuous  catches,  the  quality 
of  the  skins  is  deteriorating  and  the 
quantity  is  rapidjy  lessening,  our  herd 
having  declined  to  one-fifth  its  greatest 
size,  and  being  now  in  danger  of  entire 
extinction.  London  importers  hail  the 
prospect  that  our  action  will  diminish 
pelagic  sealing.  They  sensibly  recom- 
mend an  extension  of  the  close  season  to 
the  first  of  September,  and  the  limit  of 
the  zone  to  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
Pribilof  Islands.  In  the  April  "  Forum  " 
Professor  Jordan,  the  Chief  of  our  last 
year's  Behring  Sea  Commission,  shows 
that  the  whole  dispute  belongs  primarily 
to  natural  history  and  not  to  international 
law.  The  habits  of  the  seals,  not  of  their 
butchers,  should  determine  the  nature  of 
that  law. 


The  completion  of  the  battle-ships  now 
in  course  of  construction  may  be  indefi- 
nitely delayed  by  the  failure  of  either  of  the 
armor-plate  works  in  the  country  to  put  in 
bids,  under  the  price  limitations  imposed 
by  Congress.  The  history  of  the  armor- 
plate  transactions,  as  narrated  by  the 
Springfield  *'  Repub.ican,"  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  past  the  Government  has 
paid  $563  a  ton  for  armor  plate.  As  public 
policy  requires  that  we  should  have  armor- 
plate  works  within  oar  own  borders,  no 
effort  has  ever  been  made  to  secure  com- 
petitive bids  from  abroad.  As  a  result, 
the  two  American  companies  making 
armor  plate — the  Carnegie  Company  and 
the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company — have  bee  a 
able  to  fix  their  own  prices.  Secietary 
Herbert  undertook  to  investigate  the 
reasonableness  of  the  charges  paid,  and 
both  compani;:s  refused  to  furnish  him 
any  assistance.  The  estimates  furnished 
him  by  outside  parties,  however,  indicated 
that  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  was 


less  than  $200  a  ton,  and  that  $256  : 
would  pay  all  co^ts  and  ten  per  cent.  ] 
upon  all  the  capital  employed.  Conf 
tory  of  these  estimates  came  to  ligh 
fact  that  the  Bethlehem  Company 
furnished  armor  to  the  Russian  Go 
ment  for  $249  per  ton,  paying  the  cc 
transportation,  and  also  providing  the 
essarjr  nickel,  which  has  always  co-* 
Government  $20  per  ton  in  addition  1 
$563  nominally  paid.  The  Bethl 
Company  claimed  that  it  took  the  Ru 
contract  **  at  a  loss"  in  order  to  ssc 
European  market,  but  Congress  wa 
willing  to  believe  that  the  "loss  "  pa 
cally  incurred  had  been  a  heavy  one 
fixed  $300  as  the  maximum  price 
paid  on  the  new  battle-ships.  The  C 
gie  and  Beiblebem  Companies  hai 
lused  to  bid  under  these  condition: 
the  bid  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company 
only  one  received — offering  to  con 
new  works  and  furnish  armor  as  1 
$240  a  ton  cannot  be  accepted  bee: 
twenty-year  contract  is  demanded.  ] 
thing  is,  therefore,  at  a  standstill.  S< 
Chandler  has  introduced  a  bill  authc 
the  seizure  of  the  Carnegie  or  Beth 
works,  subject  to  such  compensat 
may  be  fixed  by  the  courts,  and  the 
facture  of  needed  armor  plate  t 
Government — the  works  to  be  rcl 
to  the  companies  upon  its  completio 
time  of  war  such  a  procedure  would 
tirely  justifiable,  but  in  time  of  peac 
lie  opinion  wUl  not  justify  any  such  < 
Neitiier,  however,  will  it  justify  th 
mission  of  the  Government  to  m 
extortion.  The  Carnegie  and  Betl 
Companies  mubt  be  ready  to  ser\* 
own  Government  as  reasonably  a 
would  permanently  serve  foreign  G 
ments,  or  the  public  will  demand  tl 
Government  shall  make  its  own 
p'aie,  just  as  it  now  makes  its  owi 
and  cannon.  We  do  not  care  to  h 
Government  extend  its  activities 
this  line,  but  a  time  of  peace  li 
present  is  peculiarly  appropriate 
establishment  of  a  reasonable 
Vivendi, 


The  Senatorial  muddle  in  K< 
becomes  more  and  more  roiled,  x 
ful  of  in  ense  gold  Republicans, 
the  support  of  Governor  Bradley,  n 
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iDdorse  Dr.  Hunter,  the  nominee  of  the 
Republican  caucus,  and  a  factional  feud 
has  developed  as  bitter  as  that  between 
the  gold  and  silver  Democrats.  Last  week 
the  investigation  of  sensational  charges 
of  bribery  varied  the  monotony  of  the 
ballotings.  The  Hunter  Republicans, 
who  several  times  have  come  within  one 
or  two  votes  of  electing  their  candidate, 
were  accused  of  attempting  to  bribe 
three  legislators.  The  charges  were  in- 
vestigated by  the  grand  jury  of  the 
county  in  which  the  capital  is  located, 
and  the  jury  has  found  a  true  bill  for 
conspiracy  to  bribe  against  Dr.  Hun'er, 
Congressman  Wilson,  and  three  others. 
The  Hunter  Republicans  deny  the  charges 
with  indignadon,muchof  which  is  directed 
against  Governor  Bradley.  The  Gover- 
nor, however,  denies  any  responsibility. 
Meanwhile  the  probability  of  any  elec- 
tion as  the  outcome  of  the  special  ses- 
sion becomes  more  remote.  With  the  pro- 
longed failure  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature 
to  elect  a  United  States  Senator,  and  the 
recent  failure  of  the  Oregon  Legislature  to 
do  anything  whatever  because  of  a  fac- 
tional quanel  over  the  Senatorship,  public 
opinion  becomes  mo*^e  strongly  in  favor 
of  relieving  State  Legislatures  of  the  duty 
of  electing  National  oflScials.  The  people 
should  elect  their  Senators  as  they  elect 
their  Governors,  and  legislators  should  be 
chosen  with  exclusive  reference  to  matters 
of  State  policy. 


danger  that  the  Legislature  will  repeal 
the  Civil  Service  I^w.  Although  it  is 
heavily  Republican  in  both  branches, 
the  Legislature  is  not  averse  to  en- 
abling the  Democratic  Mayor  of  Chi- 
cago to  make  a  ''clean  sweep"  of  Repub- 
lican appointees.  There  is  so  little  profit 
in  "  politics,"  and  the  power  and  patronage 
of  politicians  as  a  class  are  so  seriously  re- 
duced by  the  Civil  Service  Reform  system, 
that  the  Republican  machine  in  Illinois 
IS  actually  ready  to  increase  the  spoils  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Democrats.  However, 
this  very  fact  has  been  of  use  in  stirring 
up  the  public  to  a  sense  that  it  is  they 
who  furnish  the  spoils,  and  the  probabil- 
ities are  that  the  Civil  Service  Law  will 
not  be  repealed.  In  the  city  of  Chicago 
the  greatest  danger  of  misgovemment 
still  comes  from  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
but  even  here  the  outlook  is  incomparably 
brighter  than  it  was  a  few  >eArs  ago.  Of 
the  thirty-four  retiring  Aldermen  whose 
places  were  filled  this  year,  the  Municipal 
Voters'  L*  ague  condemned  twenty-eight 
Eighteen  of  these  were  defeated  before 
the  primaries,  and  eight  of  the  ten  renom- 
inated were  defeated  at  the  election. 
Nineteen  of  the  thirty-four  newly  e'ectcd 
Aldermen  had  signed  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  and  compensation  for  franchise 
pledges  of  the  League.  However,  the 
number  of  liqu  *r-dealers  receiving  impor- 
tant ctuirmanships  in  the  new  Council 
forbids  much  rejoicing. 


The  post  election  utterances  of  Mayor 
Harrison,  of  Chicago,  and  the  character 
of  heads  of  departments  installed  with 
him  last  week,  seem  to  insure  that  the 
Civil  Service  Law  will  be  obeyed  by  the 
new  administration,  unless  it  be  repealed 
by  the  Legislature.  The  new  Mayor,  as 
he  indicated  during  his  campaign,  will 
confine  his  wholesale  dismissals  to  those 
Republicans  who  were  put  in  office  by 
Mayor  Swift  just  before  the  Civil  Service 
Law  went  into  effect  As  the  places  of 
these  men  will  have  to  be  filled  by  com- 
petitive examinations  under  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Law,  the  reform  will  probably  be 
better  established  than  before,  inasmuch 
as  it  will  protect  a  non  parti -an  service, 
and  can  no  longer  be  denounced  as  a 
hypocritical  measure  to  protect  partisan 
appointments.    There  is,  however,  some 


The  Indiat^a  laws  passed  at  the  recent 
session  ot  the  Legislature  went  into  effect 
on  Thursday  of  l«st  week,  by  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Governor,  and  the  legal 
car-fare  in  IndianapMts  was  accordingly 
reduced  to  three  cenb».  When,  however, 
citizens  offered  this  fare,  it  was  refused 
by  conductors  in  ali  parts  of  the  city,  and 
when  the  citizens  insisted  that  higher 
fares  were  in  violatioj  of  law,  the  con- 
ductors replied  that  they  were  ordered  by 
the  company  to  collect  five  cents,  and  that 
this  order  must  be  obeyed.  Pas^ngers 
who  refused  to  submit  to  tnis  defiance  of 
the  law  were  forced  off  the  cars,  the  con- 
ductors sometimes  calling  the  motormen 
to  their  assj^tance.  Naturally,  popular 
indignation  was  intense.  The  citizen^ 
knew  that  the  company  had  appealed  to 
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the  United  States  Court  for  an  injunction 
against  the  enforcement  of  the  State  law, 
but  pending  a  decision  of  the  Court  they 
had  not  expected  the  company  to  resort  to 
violence  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
law.  Many  stirring  incidents  of  course 
added  fuel  to  the  popular  indignation.  A 
judge  in  a  local  court,  who  refused  to  pay 
more  than  the  legal  fare,  was  caught  by 
the  conductor  and  motorman,  and  ejected 
after  a  struggle  in  which  he  sustained 
some  injuries.  Women  were  forced  to 
leave  the  cars,  and  even  one  blind  man 
was  unceremoniously  ejected.  By  the  sec- 
ond day  resistance  to  the  company's  order 
was  becoming  organized — ^groups  of  pas- 
sengers boarding  the  cars  together,  and 
opposing  force  by  force.  Plans  were  be- 
ing formulated  to  hold  an  indignation 
meeting,  and  to  collect  pledges  from  citi- 
zens not  to  patronize  the  company's  lines 
until  it  obeyed  the  law.  The  Mayor  of  In- 
dianapolis, alarmed  by  the  danger  of  riots, 
went  to  the  president  of  the  company  and 
secured  from  him  an  agreement  to  order 
the  conductors  to  obey  the  law  until  some 
court  should  declare  against  the  act  of 
the  Legislature. 

Such  an  appeal  to  the  courts  is  the 
only  legal  and  right  method  of  settling 
the  question ;  moreover,  for  the  railway 
companies  it  is  the  only  politic  and  busi- 
nesslike method.  In  instructing  their 
employees  to  collect  five-cent  fares  by. 
force  they  have  done  more  to  saddle  three- 
cent  fares  upon  themselves  than  the  advo- 
cates of  cheap  fares  could  possibly  have 
done  by  months  of  agitation.  Still  further, 
their  example  teaches  their  conductors 
and  motormen  that  the  way  to  object  to  a 
law  or  contract  lowering  wages  is  to  make 
use  of  violence.  If  a  railway  employee 
may  be  arrested  for  defying  the  Govern- 
ment with  violence,  as  we  think  he  may, 
the  railway  president  should  be  as  quickly 
arrested  for  a  similar  defiance  of  law-. 


The  danger  near  New  Orleans  from  the 
Mississippi's  great  rise  of  water  continued 
through  last  week ;  so  far,  strenuous  eflFort 
and  exhausting  labor  night  and  day  have 
kept  the  levees  intact  for  most  of  the  way, 
though  minor  breaks  are  constantly  occur- 
ring. Further  up  the  river,  on  both  sides, 
the  floods  have  Qontinyed,  and  the  devas- 


tation has  extended  over  more  and  men 
territory.  The  town  of  Delta  is  almos 
wholly  inundated,  but  on  Sunday  ther< 
was  a  slight  fall  in  the  river,  which  wa 
still,  at  Vicksburg,  over  fifty-one  fee 
above  its  normal  height.  A  great  crevass 
which  broke  out  at  Biggs,  four  mile 
below  Delta,  on  Saturday,  destroyed  man 
of  the  finest  plantations  in  northern  Lot 
isiana.  Earlier  in  the  week  hundreds  c 
people  were  rescued  from  Davis  Islan 
in  skiffs.  Thousands  are  now  being  fe 
by  the  various  relief  committees  and  b 
the  Government  In  the  nature  of  thingi 
the  distress  will  for  some  time  increa^ 
rather  than  decrease.  The  whole  que 
tion  of  restraining  the  liver  overflow  t 
permanent  safeguards  has,  of  course,  bee 
raised  anew.  The  United  States  Goven 
ment  has  spent  over  $30,000,000  in  tr)ii 
to  meet  the  difficulty,  and  while  it  woul 
be  untrue  to  say  that  no  good  has  bee 
done,  it  certainly  cannot  be  claimed  th 
the  problems  have  been  solved.  Ti 
cutting  of  a  new  outlet  has  once  mo 
been  discussed,  but  the  weight  of  enj 
neering  opinion  is  against  it  A  ccntin 
ous  revetment  of  the  banks  from  Cai 
to  Vicksburg  would  cost,  according 
the  Government  Commisnon  of  139 
about  $70,000,000  and  take  nearly  half 
century.  The  third  and  only  remainii 
plan  is  that  of  improving  and  extendi] 
the  levee  and  jetty  system.  If  engines 
ing  science  has  really  said  its  last  wo 
as  to  possible  methods,  the  outlook  is  a 
tainly  far  from  encouraging.  The  Unit 
States  should  make  a  thorough  study 
the  whole  subject  in  every  detail,  adc 
as  a  permanent  plan  the  best  possib 
and  bring  expert  knowledge  and  genero 
financial  means  to  bear  on  the  seric 
questions  involved. 


The  Charter  for  the  Greater  New  Yc 
has  been  adopted  and  is  now  before  t 
Governor  for  his  signature.  He  I 
granted  a  hearing  to  the  opponents  of  t 
measure.  The  bill  has  the  approval 
the  Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  but  is  disapprov 
by  the  Mayor  of  New  York.  The  obj 
tions  to  the  charter  are  chiefly:  (1)  Tl 
consolidation  is  undesirable  on  any  tern 
(2)  that  this  charter  is  defective  in  tha 
provides  for  too  large  a  representat 
body,  and  for  two  representative  bod 
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where  one  would  suffice ;  maintains  a  bi- 
partisan Police  Board,  and  commits  the 
machinery  of  election  to  that  Board ;  (3) 
that  the  Charter  has  been  ''jammed 
through  **  with  a  haste  which  is  in  itself 
suspicious,  and  is  certain  to  give  us  fea- 
tures which  are  crude  and  ill-digested,  and 
that  this  suspicion  is  increased  by  the 
contemporaneous  introduction  of  bills 
which  provide  for  expensive  improve- 
ments under  the  direction  of  special  com- 
missioners, appointed  in  violation  of  the 
priociple  of  "  Home  Rule,"  and  involving 
jobs  of  the  worst  description.  The  answer 
to  the  first  objection  is  that  it  comes  too 
late,  that  consolidation  has  been  so  far  de- 
termined on  that  it  is  in  practical  politics 
no  longer  an  open  question  ;  to  the  second 
objections,  that  they  are  real  and  serious 
but  not  fatal  objections,  and  that,  despite 
them,  the  Charter  is  an  improvement  on 
that  at  present  possessed  by  either  New 
York  or  Brooklyn;  the  answer  to  the 
third  is  that  this  is  an  objection  to  the 
bills  so  introduced,  which  should  be  fought 
with  all  the  power  which  honest  and  in- 
dependent citizens  possess,  and  that,  if 
the  battle  is  unsuccessful,  and,  despite 
this  Charter^  the  city  is  still  robbed  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  State,  then  the 
Greater  New  York  should  demand  a 
division  of  the  State  into  two  States,  thus 
securing  to  the  population  of  Kings, 
Queens,  Westchester,  and  New  York 
Counties,  and  perhaps  some  others,  that 
right  of  self-government  which  this  Charter 
promises  to  them,  but  which  they  must 
apparently  hold  at  the  sufferance  of  the 
Sute  Legislature. 


The  Anti-Cartoon  Bill,  which  has  passed 
the  New  York  Senate  and  is  now  before 
the  Assembly  in  an  amended  form,  is, 
if  correctly  reported,  an  amusing  illustra* 
tion  di  a  legislative  bull.  Section  one 
reads  as  follows  : 

"  SecUoa  1 .  No  penon,  6nii,  pmrtneimhip,  cor- 
pomtkm,  or  Tolanhuy  astodation  shall  maliciomh 
print  or  pubUth  in  anv  newspaper,  paper,  periodi- 
cal, magajdne,  pamphlet,  or  book,  any  portrait  or 
alleged  portrait  of  any  person  or  individoal  Hting 
In  this  State,  except  pauk  officeni,  persons  nomi- 
nated for  pal>lic  office,  and  fngitiTes  from  justice, 
without  having  first  obtained  his  or  her  written 
consent  to  such  printing  or  pubUcation.  In  the 
case  oC  a  pobHc  officer  soch  portrait  or  alleged 
poniait  shaU  relate  to  such  public  officer  only  in 
his  official  capacity.** 


According  to  this  extraordinary  act,  a  paper 
may  maliciously  print  a  portrait  of  a  man  if 
he  is  a  public  officer,  or  may  maliciously 
print  a  portrait  of  any  person  on  having  ^ 
previously  obtained  his  consent  I  If  this 
bill  becomes  a  law,  we  may  expect  to  see 
the  law  stationers  provide  blanks  for  the 

press  as  follows :  "  The  Daily  * '  has 

my  consent  to  publish  my  portrait  with 
malice  aforethought  Richard  Roe."  It 
is  easy  to  see  what  the  law  should  be,  if 
any  law  is  needed.  The  word  malieiously 
shotild  be  exscinded  and  a  clause  added 
providing  that  disproof  of  malice  should 
constitute  an  adequate  defense. 

Mr.  Lauterbach,  President  of  the  Re- 
publican  County  Committee  of  New  York, 
made  a  speech  last  week  to  a  meeting  of 
that  Committers,  which  had  gathered  to  pre* 
sent  to  him  a  cabinet  of  silverware,  said 
to  have  cost  two  thousand  dollars,  in  ap- 
preciation of  his  political  services  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  Committee.  In  this  speech  he 
put  so  clearly  what  we  believe  to  be  two 
fundamental  political  errors  that  we  think 
it  worthy  of. more  than  local  reference. 
The  first  error  was  his  declaration  that 
the  issue  which  will  confront  the  people 
of  Greater  New  York  next  November  is 
one  between  Republicanism  and  Bryan- 
ism  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  a  great  mu- 
nicipal election  National  issues  are  para- 
mount, municipal  issues  are  secondary. 
The  second  error  grows  naturally  out  of 
the  first  : 

**  I  know  that  you  are  as  one  man  reaohrcd  that 
the  battle  of  November  shall  be  waged  under  the 
banner  of  partisan  Republicanism  [applauae] ; 
that  the  man  who  shall  be  elevated  to  the  high 
office  of  Mayor  should  be  a  true  Repubfican.  If 
we  cannot  succeed  in  bringing  about  that  result, 
better  far  that  there  should  ht  placed  in  power  a 
true  Democrat,  even  a  Tammany  Hall  Democrat 
than  that  we  should  aid  to  elect  to  that  state  of 

E3wer  and  place  a  man  of  no  party,  whoee  admin* 
tration  is  responsible  to  no  party,  and  who  has 
no  party  at  hit  back.  [Loud  applauee.]** 
It  is  an  advantage  to  have  these  two 
statements  put  together  in  the  same 
speech,  that  the  honest  partisan,  who  be- 
lie\'es  that  municipal  and  Federal  politics 
must  be  identical,  or  at  least  who  never 
sees  how  they  can  be  severed,  may  clearly 
see  to  what  conclusion  this  priixnple  leads. 
Our  readers  will,  of  course,  understand 
that  the  election  of  a  Tammany  Hall 
Democrat  is  the  election  of  a  Bryan  Deno- 
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crat,  and  is  therefore  the  victory  of  that 
very  Bryanism  which  Mr.  Lauterbach  pro- 
fesses to  dread.  He  tells  us  that  it  is 
»  better  for  the  Republican  party  so  to 
manage  the  campaign  as  to  secure  a  vic- 
tory both  for  Tammany  municipal  poli- 
tics and  free  silver  National  politics,  than 
to  co'operate  with  men  who  differ  from 
the  Republican  party  on  the  tariff  and  the 
financial  issue,  and  secure  the  election  of 
a  clean  man  who  will  give*the  city  a  clean 
administration.  We  need  not  go  behind 
the  phraseology  of  his  affirmation  to  find 
at  least  this  much  in  it.  If  we  do  go  be- 
hind the  phraseology  of  his  affirmation,  it 
does  not  require  extraordinary  penetra- 
tion to  find  in  it  much  more.  The  Re- 
publican machine,  as  interpreted  by  the 
President  of  the  Republican  County  Com- 
mittee, prefers  practical  coalition  with 
Tammany,  and  a  Tammany  victory  as  the 
result,  to  a  coalition  with  the  Inde- 
pendents, and  an  Independent  victory  as 
the  result,  because  in  the  former  case  the 
spoils  of  office  will  be  divided  between 
the  men  who  run  the  two  machines,  in  a 
proportion  adjusted  measurably  according 
to  the  votes  that  the  two  organizations 
cast,  while  in  the  latter  case  there  will  be 
no  spoils  to  be  divided,  since  the  offices 
will  be  filled  by  men  appointed  without 
regard  to  party  service  and  solely  for  the 
service  which  they  are  to  render  to  the 
city.  It  is  due  to  the  Republican  party 
to '  sav  that  Mr.  Lauterbach's  candid 
avowal  has  been  vigorously  repudiated  by 
the  most  influential  of  the  party  journals 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  will,  we  trust 
— it  certainly  ought  to — give  fresh  im- 
pulse to  the  Citizens'  movement.  It,  at 
all  events,  makes  it  clear  that  the  issue 
next  fall  will  be  between  the  Citizens* 
movement  and  a  Tammany-Republican 
coalition. 


The  five  months  which  have  elapsed 
since  election  have  shown  a  remarkable 
increase  in  the  sales  of  State  and  munici- 
pal bonds.  According  to  an  article  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  "  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle,"  for  these  months 
the  sales  of  such  bonds  have  reached  the 
exceptional  total  of  over  $80,000,000. 
For  the  same  five  months  of  1895-6  the 
sales  were  hardly  more  than  $30,000,000, 
in  1894-5  nearly  $40,000,000,  in  1893-4 


nearly  $49,000,000,  and  in  1892-3  nearl 
$26,000,000.  It  is  significant  also  ths 
the  sales  for  1897  are  greatly  in  cxces 
of  those  for  previous  years,  not  only  i 
the  aggregate  but  for  each  month  sepi 
rately.  The  sales  for  November  and  D< 
cember  represented,  to  a  certain  exten 
bond  issues  which  accumulated  last  yei 
during  the  agitation  between  the  Prei 
dential  nominations  and  the  election  (f* 
the  four  months  ending  in  October  tl 
disposals  were  only  $  1 7,700,000).  Neve 
theless,  out  of  the  total  siun  since  dectio 
the  sales  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  ye 
were  over  $35,000,000,  while  in  the  con 
spending  three  months  of  1896-5-4-3- 
the  totals  were  only  from  $15,000,000 
$24,000,000.  It  should  be  mentionc 
however,  that  during  the  past  three  yes 
an  exceptional  citcumstance  disturbed  t 
course  of  the  municipal  bond  market 
the  sale  of  bonds  by  the  United  Sta 
Government.  The  striking  increase 
the  demand  for  municipal  bonds  may  1 
and  in  fact  is,  regarded  in  two  entir 
different  ways  by  different  observers 
the  business  world.  Some  take  it  as 
indication  of  decided  improvement 
business  and  a  return  of  confidence  amc 
investors.  Others  deduce  from  it 
conclusion  that  investors  have  little  c 
fidence  in  industrial  and  commercial  v 
tures,  and  therefore  are  putting  tl 
money  into  municipal  bonds,  which,  g 
erally  speaking,  are  sure  to  be  paid,  b 
in  principal  and  interest,  by  responsi 
commimities  of  taxpayers.  Last  week 
March  foreign  trade  figures  were  m 
known :  exports  showed  a  gain  over  I* 
ruary  of  9  per  cent,  and  over  March,  1 8 
of  over  IS  per  cent;  imports  sbowc 
gain  of  the  latter  percentage  over  Ma 
a  year  ago.  For  the  nine  months  of 
fiscal  year  exports  have  exceeded  tt 
for  the  corresponding  time  a  year  age 
over  one- fifth;  imports  have  aggros 
a  decrease  of  nearly  one-fifth. 


By  far  the  most  important  event  in 
week's  bond  market  was  the  contrjic 
the  directors  of  the  New  York  Get 
and  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Raih 
with  the  Messrs.  Morgan,  of  New  1 
and  London,  for  the  conversion  of 
standing  bonds  at  4,  5,  6,  and  7  per  < 
into  new  100-year  gold  bonds   bea 
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3>4  per  cent,  interest.  This  is  the  largest 
financial  transaction  of  the  kind  in  our 
history.  The  New  York  Central  bonds 
will  'be  for  $100,000,000;  the  Harlem 
bonds  for  $12,000,000.  The  saving  in 
interest  to  both  roads  wi.l  be  over  $1,000,- 
000  a  year.  The  event  is  an  appropriate 
and  expected  sequel  to  the  Lake  Shore 
refunding.  It  may  not  be  known  that 
our  railways  have  seven  hundred  million 
dollars'  worth  of  bonds  at  5  per  cent,  or 
more  interest,  and  maturing  before  1906. 
The  interest  saving  in  refunding  such 
bonds  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  New 
York  Central  plan  wouM  be  over  twenty 
millions  a  year,  but  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  credit  of  all  the  roads  would  ad- 
roit of  this ;  it  seems  as  if  a  saving  of  ten 
to  fifteen  millions  might  be  made,  how- 
ever. If  this  saving  were  transferred 
from  bondholders  to  stockholders,  rail- 
way stocks  would  rise  in  proportion,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  Lake  Shore  stock. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington, and  Quincy  system,  which  has 
just  appeared,  shows  that  this  company 
has  a  particularly  excellent  chance  for 
such  saving ;  it  has  over  fifty  million 
dollars'  worth  of  bonds  maturing  before 
1906 ;  its  saving  might  be  nearly  $1,400,- 
000  a  }ear.  An  impressive  statement  in 
this  report  is  the  list  of  dates  showing  the 
elections  of  directors.  Any  long  record  of 
service  by  directors  inspires  confidence  in 
the  concern  which  they  represent.  Seven 
of  the  eleven  members  of  the  Board  have 
been  directors  from  seventeen  to  forty 
years ;  the  other  four  show  terms  of  ser- 
vice of  five  to  eltven  years.  The  report 
of  railway  net  earnings  for  February  is 
now  published,  and  shows  a  greater  in- 
crease in  percentage  of  gain  over  the 
gross  than  had  been  anticipated.  The 
incn  ase  over  February  of  last  year  was 
nearly  ten  per  cent. 


A  correspondent,  in  a  vigorous  but  fair 
minded  appeal  to  The  Outlook  to  investi- 
gate and  condemn  the  malpractice  of  vivi- 
section, calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  controversy  is  going  on  in  Matteawan, 
Dutchess  County,  this  Stale,  over  the 
question  whether  dissection  and  vivisec- 
tion shall  be  carried  on  in  the  class-rooms 
of  the  public  school  of  that  place.  There 
are  three  questions  involved  in  adiscussion 


of  this  subject — namely :  Is  vivisection,  in 
any  place,  under  any  conditions,  defens- 
ble }  Should  vivisection  have  any  place  in 
our  public-school  system  ?  Should  public 
or  private  school  children  be  encouraged  to 
practice  dissection?  The  first  and  third 
of  these  questions,  in  our  opihion,  are  de- 
batable, and  at  another  time  we  may  have 
something  to  say  about  them.  The  second 
question  we  think  admits  of  no  discus- 
sion ;  it  should  be  answered  by  every 
humane  man  and  woman,  by  every  real 
friend  of  children,  entirely  aside  from  its 
relation  to  cruelty  to  animals,  by  an  em- 
phatic A^o/  Vivisection  has  no  more 
place  in  a  scheme  of  public  general  edu- 
cation than  calculus,  gynecology.  Sanserif, 
or  hypnotisnu  Even  the  supporters  of 
vivisection  as  a  method  of  scientific  re- 
search admit  that  it  must  be  practiced 
with  great  care,  by  men  who  are  trained 
intellectually  and  morally  to  perform  the 
work  scientifically,  and  who  are  capable 
of  receiving  the  right  impressions  and 
drawing  the  right  conclusions  from  it. 
Public-school  teachers  cannot  be  expected 
to  have  this  expert  training,  and  public- 
school  children  can  be  expected  to  re- 
ceive exactly  the  wrong  impressions.  If 
vivisection  ( we  do  not  now  say  dissection) 
is  practiced  in  any  of  the  public  or  private 
schools  or  academic  institutions  of  this 
country,  it  ought  to  be  suppressed  by  law, 
backed  by  the  indignant  protest  of  exTry 
humane  citizen.  If  there  is  any  place 
where  vivisection  may  be  permitted,  it  is 
certainly  only  in  scientific  schools  for  post- 
graduate adult  student)  of  the  highest 
cUss. 


As  to  the  facts  in  this  State,  we  are  in- 
formed by  Dr.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  the  able 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  that 
under  the  existing  statutes  the  question 
whether  vivisection  shall  be  permitted  in 
the  public  schools  is  entirely  within  the 
discretion  of  the  local  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  State  Department  has  no 
power  of  interference.  We  are  authorized 
to  say  that  the  State  Superintendent  does 
not  approve  of  vivisec  ion  in  the  public 
schools,  and  that  while  a  member  of  the 
I^egislature  he  always  supported  legisla- 
tion prohibiting  it.  We  believe  that  if 
there  should  be  an  energetic  but  reason- 
able  attempt   to   prohibit   vivisection  in 
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public  schools,  without  confusing  such 
prohibition  with  the  question  of  the 
necessity  or  propriety  of  limited  scientific 
vivisection,  the  prohibitory  legislation 
would  be  supported  by  the  great  body  of 
physicians  and  biologists  throughout  the 
country.  As  far  as  the  State  of  New  York 
is  concerned,  the  facts  make  it  clear  that 
some  intelligent  legislation  on  this  subject 
is  needed  at  once. 

A  Blow  at  Civil  Service 
Reform 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  State,  said  to 
have  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  the 
undisguised  object  of  which  is  to  abolish 
the  present  civil  service  system,  and  re- 
store to  the  Heads  of  Departments  a  prac- 
tically unlimited  power  of  appointment. 
The  bill  has  certainly  been  ingeniously 
constructed.  The  State  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  "  appointments  and  promotions 
in  the  civil  service  shall  be  made  accord- 
ing to  merit  and  fitness,  to  be  ascertained, 
so  far  as  practicable,  by  examinations, 
which,  so  far  as  practicable,  shall  be  com- 
petitive." The  pending  bill  provides  for 
two  examinations,  one  as  to  merit,  the 
other  as  to  fitness.  The  *' merit"  of 
applicants  is  to  be  determined  by  exami- 
nations conducted  under  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners,  who  shall  give  no  higher 
rating  than  fifty  per  cent,  to  any  per- 
son. The  "fitness"  of  applicants  is  to 
be  determined  by  examinations  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  person  who  is 
to  appoint  to  the  office,  who  shall  also 
give  no  higher  rating  than  fifty  per  cent. 
It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  practi- 
cally confers  unlimited  power  of  appoint- 
ment on  the  appointing  officer.  If,  for 
example,  two  candidates  come  before  him, 
one  with  a  rating  for  merit  of  fifty  per 
cent,  and  another  with  a  rating  for  merit 
of  ten  per  cent.,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  give 
the  first  a  rating  for  fitness  of  five  per  cent, 
and  to  the  second  a  rating  of  fifty  per 
cent,  and  the  second,  although  declared 
practically  incompetent  by  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Board,  would  receive  the  appoint- 
ment The  bill  is,  as  we  have  said,  in- 
geniously drawn.  It  does  not  appear  to 
violate  in  terms  the  Constitution,  and,  we 
judge,  could  be  decreed  unconstitutional 


only  upon  the  ground  that  its  intent 
palpably  inconsistent  with  the  intent  of 
Constitution  as  interpreted  by  conten: 
raneous  history. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  argu 
our  readers  as  to  the  value  and  imports 
of  Civil  Service  Reform.  Its  fundamei 
principles  have  been  affirmed  by  both 
litical  parties,  and  lately  reaffirmed  i 
great  vigor  especially  by  the  Republi 
party.  In  National  politics  the  Repi 
can  party,  through  the  President  and 
Heads  of  Departments,  is  apparendy 
nestly  and  honestly  determined  to  n 
tain  those  principles  in  all  appointm< 
Those  who  have  practical  expcrienc 
the  administration  of  the  Governi 
bear  an  almost  unanimous  testimony 
the  method  of  securing  competent  offic 
in  administration,  by  competitive  ex 
nation,  has  greatly  improved  the  effici 
of  the  working.f  orce.  No  doubt  this  me 
has  its  drawbacks.  No  doubt  there  an 
ments  of  character  comprised  imde 
general  term  "  fitness  "  which  canno 
elicited  by  any  method  of  competitivi 
amination.  Not  improbably,  if  the 
that  men  are  to  be  appointed  as  a  re 
for  the  services  they  have  rendered 
party  were  once  thoroughly  extir) 
from  political  life,  and  the  idea  that 
are  to  be  appointed  solely  for  the 
vice  which  they  are  to  render 
country  were  to  be  substituted  1 
for  in  the  minds  both  of  the  ] 
cians  and  the  public,  it  would  be 
to  leave  with  the  appointing  offit 
considerable  power  of  choice  a 
those  who  have  proved  their  intelh 
fitness  by  a  competitive  examination, 
in  the  present  state  of  public  opinior 
with  the  present  determination  o 
spoilsmen  to  use  the  offices  as  cam 
booty,  to  grant  any  considerable  ] 
of  choice  to  the  appointing  officer 
companied  with  great  inconvenien 
him  if  he  is  honest,  and  with  great 
to  the  public  service  if  he  is  not 
give  him  the  power  which  this  ac 
fers  is  practically  to  abolish  civil  s 
examinations  altogether.  If  the  R< 
can  party  passes  this  bill,  we  greatl 
apprehend  the  spirit  of  the  people 
State  if  it  does  not  suffer  for  its  vi 
pledges  at  the  polls.  To  the  vice  c 
lie  corruption  this  bill  adds  the  vice 
concealed  hypocrisy. 
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The  Decline  of  the  Senate 

Those  who  have  followed  the  course  of 
the  United  States  Senate  in  dealing  with 
foreign  affairs  during  the  past  two  years 
are  not  at  all  perplexed  by  the  marked 
decline  in  the  authority  of  the  Senate, 
which  is  widely  recognized  in  this  country, 
and  which  is  beginning  to  attract  the 
attention  of  students  of  our  public  life 
abroad.  A  dispassionate  study  of  the 
Senate's  dealings  with  foreign  affairs  dur- 
ing that  period  brings  out  very  clearly 
three  things,  the  loss  of  which  readily 
explains  the  decline  in  position  of  a  unique 
body  in  our  political  organization. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  no  longer 
any  distinct  leadership  in  the  Senate.  It 
has  drifted  hither  and  thither  during  the 
past  few  years  at  the  mercy  of  small  fac- 
tions. More  than  once  it  has  been  swept 
by  something  very  like  passion ;  and  at 
such  times,  as  during  the  Venezuela  ex- 
citement for  instance,  the  country  has 
waited  for  days  to  hear  one  bold,  strong, 
commanding  voice  spelk  out  and  stem 
the  current  of  hot  feeling.  There  are 
capable,  sincere,  and  honest  men  in  the 
Senate  in  large  numbers,  but  there  is  no 
longer  any  man  of  commanding  ability. 
Senator  Sherman  was  perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  statesman  whom  the  Senate 
has  included  in  its  ranks  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  Senator  Sherman's  influence 
was  greatly  limited  by  the  fact  that,  while 
he  had  the  abilities  of  a  statesman,  he 
bad  the  temper  of  a  politician,  and  too 
often  shaped  his  course  with  reference  to 
political  exigencies  rather  than  to  large 
public  interests.  The  presence  of  a  group 
of  bosses,  the  most  offensive  yet  known 
in  our  history,  and  the  most  inimical  to  a 
generous  and  influential  public  life,  has 
also  contributed  to  what  may  be  called  the 
disintegration  of  the  Senate. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinct  note  which 
has  been  struck  in  the  debates  of  the  last 
two  years  on  foreign  affairs  has  been  the 
provincial  note.  The  country  has  waited 
in  vain  to  hear  from  the  most  dignified  legis- 
lature in  the  country  the  dear,  distinct 
note  of  statesmanship ;  that  is  to  say,  of 
broad,  general,  progressive  views.  In 
the  ^ace  of  this  ringing  tone,  which  would 
have  given  confidence,  dignity,  and  con- 
sistency to  our  foreign  dealings,  it  has 
heard  constantly  the  small,  petty,  provin- 


cial note.  When  one  remembers  the  posi- 
tion of  a  United  States  Senator,  his  re- 
sponsibilities, his  opportunities,  and  the 
history  of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs, 
it  is  depressing  in  the  last  degree  to  read 
speeches  so  pitifully  narrow  in  their  con- 
ceptions of  the  place  and  destiny  of  a 
great  nation  as  those  which  the  Senate 
has  listened  to,  day  after  day  and  month 
after  month,  from  such  men  as  Senators 
Morgan  and  Stewart  Senator  Morgan 
has  been  especially  a  notorious  offender 
in  this  respect  Charged  with  the  inter- 
ests of  a  great  nation,  he  has  continu- 
ally struck  the  chords  of  the  most  bigoted 
national  feeling.  The  unreasoning  and 
unreasonable  animosity  to  England  which 
has  characterized  his  endless  talk  has 
been  unworthy  of  a  leader  in  public 
life;  it  has  had  the  tone  and  the  in- 
telligence of  a  passionate  school-boy. 
It  is  the  belief  and  the  prayer  of  those 
who  think  they  know  American  society 
well  that  Senator  Morgan  does  not 
represent  American  sentiment  The  coun- 
try is  too  large  and  the  Nation  too  great 
to  be  animated  by  such  boyish  and  ir- 
rational animosities.  The  United  States 
Senate  ought  to  represent  broad,  intelli- 
gent, statesmanlike  conception*.  It  ought 
to  treat  public  affairs  in  a  generous,  noble 
spirit,  as  befits  intercourse  between  great 
countries.  It  has  treated  them  for  the 
past  two  years  as  the  local  legislature  of 
a  petty  province  might  treat  them.  In- 
stead of  calm,  dispassionate  argument, 
it  has  indulged  in  flamboyant  declama- 
tion. If  such  talk  as  that  which  has 
wasted  the  ixfooe  of  the  Senate  during  the 
past  two  sessions  i^ere  heard  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  would  be  heard  with  derision. 
If  members  of  that  body  were  to  get  up 
day  after  day  and  declaim  against  France 
in  the  spirit  of  the  last  century,  they  would 
be  laughed  out  of  the  House,  and  they 
would  deserve  to  be  laughed  out  of  it  Yet 
this  is  precisely  the  tone  which  men  like 
Senators  Morgan  and  Stewart  have  taken. 
Arbitration,  for  instance,  has  been  called 
'*  the  American  principle.'*  The  opportu- 
nity to  espouse  it  was  unquestionably  the 
greatest  opportunity  to  introduce  a  new 
principle  into  the  public  life  of  the  mod- 
em world  which  has  yet  come  to  this 
country.  All  declamation  about  sympa- 
thy with  an  oppressed  people  is  idle 
while   we,  in   a   narrow   arui   provincial 
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spirit,  refuse  to  take  the  one  step  which 
would  have  more  to  do,  in  its  ultimate 
consequences;  with  freeing  Europe  from 
the  burdens  and  bondage  of  militarism 
than  any  other  single  thing.  Messrs. 
Morgan,  Stewart,  and  their  confreres 
have  dealt  the  common  people  of  Europe 
a  tremendous  blow,  and  one  does  not  need 
to  be  a  prophet  to  predict  the  opinion 
which  the  future  will  ho-d  of  their  failure 
to  understand  the  greatest  opportunity  of 
republicanism  in  modern  times. 

There  is  one  other  respect  in  which 
the  Senate  has  shown  marked  deteriora- 
tion, and  that  is  in  temper.  It  was  long 
supposed  to  be  a  dispassionate  body,  with 
a  judicial  attitude  toward  all  matters,  and 
especially  foreign  matters.  The  House 
was  supposed  to  be  the  safety-valve  for 
the  expression  of  loose  opinion  and  gusts 
of  popular  passion,  but  the  Senate  was  to 
preserve  a  thoroughly  dispassionate  atti- 
tude— to  keep  its  head,  in  other  words. 
For  the  last  two  years  the  Senate  has 
been  the  most  irritable,  nervous,  and 
agitated  group  of  legislators  ever  seen 
in  this  country.  Its  treatment  of  the 
Cuban  question  illustrates  this.  The 
country  is  at  one  in  demanding  a  strong, 
consistent  policy  with  regard  to  Cuba. 
The  Senate  had  a  chance,  by  calm  dis- 
cussion and  deliberate  action,  to  enforce 
such  a  policy.  Instead  of  this,  some  Sen- 
ators, month  after  month,  taking  news- 
paper reports  as  the  basis  of  fact,  have 
hurled  anathemas  and  maledictions  at 
Spain  in  the  language  of  stump  orators, 
and  the  next  day  the  reports  have  been 
denied,  and  the  flambo}ant  speech  has 
been  remembered  only  to  diminish  still 
further  the  respect  of  the  country  tor 
a  judicial  body  which  does  not  even  take 
the  trouble  to  find  out  the  facts  before  it 
loses  its  temper.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  declamation  of  Mr.  Morgan 
and  other  Senators  of  his  temper  on 
Cuban  affairs  no  longer  produces  the 
slightest  impression  on  the  country.  It  is 
simply  journalism  of  the  worst  kind  intro 
duced  into  the  highest  legislative  body — 
the  kind  of  journalism  which  kills  its  own 
influence  by  its  failure  to  discriminate, 
to  judge,  and  to  weigh.  The  country 
is  weary  of  the  endless  declamation  in 
which  die  Senate  wastes  its  time.  It 
asks  of  that  body  a  return  to  the  habits  of 
statesmen — calm   study   of  facts,   intelli- 


gent discussion  of  principles,  th^  poi 
which  befits  men  of  great  position,  and 
broad,  Christian,  American  progressi\ 
ness. 


What  is  a  Christian? 

To  answer  this  question,  let  us  set  t 
word  in  contrast  with  some  other  terms 
sometimes  very  loosely  used. 

Atheism  is  the  doctrine  that  there 
no  God.  It  is  materialism  applied  to  i 
universe.  Man  and  the  world  are 
garded  as  a  great  machine,  and  thou] 
in  man  as  nothing  but  a  product  of 
machinery.  There  are  praciically  no  at 
ists  left  to-day  in  philosophical  and  e 
cated  circles.  Agnosticism  is  the  c 
trine  that  nothing  can  be  known  at 
the  great  power  which  lies  back  of  \ 
nomena ;  that,  if  there  is  a  God,  h( 
incapable  of  revealing  himself,  or  we 
incapable  of  receiving  the  revelation, 
nosticism  is  not  jnerely  the  doctrine 
we  do  not  know  God,  but  that  we  cai 
know  God,  and  it  is  not  worth  our  w 
to  try;  it  involves  contented  ignoranc 
the  Eternal.  Deism  is  the  doctrine 
there  is  probably  a  personal  God  who 
set  the  world  in  motion,  but  who  has  r\ 
ing  to  do  with  it — now.  There  prob 
is  a  God,  but  he  is  not  in  nature  m 
human  life.  This  was  a  popular  th 
in  the  last  century.  Atheism  on  the 
side,  and  Deism  on  the  other,  are  ir 
time  giving  way  to  Agnosticism.  A 
Deism,  and  a  great  way  above  it,  is 
ism.  These  two  words  stand  for  ver 
ferent  ideas.  Theism  is  the  doctrine 
God  is  a  personal  God,  who  has  to  do 
men ;  a  God  who  dwells  in  nature,  and 
his  children,  and  is  known  by  his  chi 
through  personal  spiritual  experience 

The  Christian  is  a  Theist  As  ag 
Atheism  he  affirms  that  there  is  a 
as  against  Agnosticism  he  affirms 
this  God  can  be  known  by  man ;  as  a| 
Deism  he  affirms  that  this  God  is  i 
world  of  nature  and  in  his  world  of 
The  Christian,  whatever  school  he  be 
to,  is  a  Theist.  But  he  is  more  ll 
Theist.  He  not  only  believes  that 
is  a  God  who  is  in  his  world  of  i 
and  in  his  world  of  men :  he  also  be 
that  God  has  made  a  historical  ms 
tation  of  himself;  that  God  has    i 
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himself  ia  human  history ;  that  there  is 
in  Christ  something  more  than  the  revela- 
tion which  God  makes  of  himself  in  na- 
ture, and  something  more  than  the  mys- 
tical revelation  which  God  makes  of  him- 
self in  the  human  experience  of  all  devout 
seekers  after  God.  The  Christian  belie vt  s 
that  there  is  a  great  historic  fact,  and  in 
that  historic  fact  there  has  been  a  special 
and  further  revelation  of  God.  This  is 
Christianity.  It  involves  Deism,  or  the 
doctrine  that  there  is  a  God,  but  it  is 
more  than  Deism ;  it  involves  Theism,  or 
the  doctrine  that  God  is  in  the  world  of 
matter  and  the  world  of  men,  but  it  is  mote 
than  Theism.  To  be  a  Christian  believer 
is  not  merely  to  believe  that  God  is,  and 
that  God  can  be  known,  and  that  God 
has  something  to  do  with  life ;  it  is  also 
to  believe  that  in  human  history  God  has 
unveiled  himself ;  that  Infinity  has  come 
into  finite  form ;  that  the  Transcendental 
has  translated  himself  so  that  he  can  be 
read;  that  the  veiled  and  mystic  figure 
whom  wc  see  dimly  through  imagination 
and  emotions  has  been  unveiled  and  dis- 
closed in  a  human  life;  it  is  to  stand 
before  that  ancient  temple  in  Egypt  where 
above  the  sacred  veil  were  inscribed  the 
words,  **Who  shall  draw  aside  my  veil?" 
and  say,  "  The  veil  has  been  drawn 
aside." 

A  man  may  be  a  good  man  and  not  a 
Christian.  There  are  many  good  Jews ; 
there  have  been  many  good  pagans.  A  man 
may  be  a  devout  man  and  not  a  Christian. 
He  may  sincerely  worship  at  the  altar 
of  an  unknown  God.  A  man  may  be  what 
the  Church  calls  "  saved  "  and  not  be  a 
Christian.  **  In  every  nation^  he  that 
feaieth  God  and  worketh  righteousness  is 
accepted  with  God,"  Petei  tells  us.  **To 
them  who,  by  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing, seek  for  glory  and  honor  and  im- 
moruUty,  God  gives  eternal  life,"  Paul  tells 
us.  The  question  which  we  aie  attempting 
to  answer  in  this  article  is  not.  What  is 
the  condition  of  salvation  (so  called),  not 
what  is  the  condition  of  getting  into 
heaven,  not  what  is  the  conation  of  be- 
ing a  fairly  good  man  on  earth  ?  but.  What 
is  a  Christian  believer,  what  is  the  very 
heart  and  essence  of  Christian  belief,  how 
does  what  men  call  evangelical  religion 
differ  from  the  rejection  of  O'angelical 
religion  ?  It  consists  in  this :  Not  merely 
in  the  recognition  of  a  God,  or  of  a  God 


who  can  be  known,  or  of  a  God  who  is  in 
nature  and  in  human  experience ;  it  con- 
sists in  the  recognition  of  the  ^ct  that 
God  has  revealed  himself  in  human  his- 
tory; in  the  recognition  of  the  ooe  great 
historic  fact  which  is  itself  the  center  and 
spring  of  all  modern  life  and  progress. 

Being  a  Christian  believer  does  not 
depend  upon  the  psychology  of  Jesus 
Christ  which  one  adopts.  One  may  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  God  and  man  m)s- 
teriously  joined  together,  a  dual  person- 
ality, in  some  acts  showing  forth  God,  in 
others  manifesting  man.  There  are,  in 
our  judgment,  fatal  objections  to  this,  the 
medisval  vieiv  of  the  God-man,  but  one 
may  hold  it  and  be  a  Christian  believer. 
Or  one  may  hold  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
simply  the  divine  spirit  in  a  human  body, 
or  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  in  a 
human  body,  and  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  a  fleshly  organism.  There  are, 
in  our  judgment,  fatal  objections  to  this 
view  rf  the  God-man ;  but  one  may  hold 
it  and  be  a  Christian  believer.  Or  one 
may  believe  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
so  ailed  with  the  Spirit  of  God  that 
whatever  the  man  Jesub  thought  or  said 
or  did  reflected  the  inspiring,  indwelling 
presence  of  the  Eternal  Spirit  of  love  and 
truth.  This  is  the  simplest  of  the  three 
explanations,  but  it  win*>  its  simplicity,  it 
seems  to  us,  by  ignoring  or  denying  some 
transcendently  important  statements  in 
the  Gospels  and  some  transcendently 
impoitant  facts  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  nevertheless,  one  niav  hold  this 
view  of  Christ  as  a  "God-filled  min" 
and  be  a  Christian  believer.  Or  he  may 
confess  his  i  ability  to  form  any  perfect 
psychology  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  be  con- 
tent to  see  in  him,  and  in  the  "  human 
life  of  God  "  reflected  in  him,  at  once  a 
transcendental  manifestation  of  the  in- 
visible and  eternal  God,  and  a  perfect 
ideal  of  a  divinely  begotten  and  inspired 
humanity;  and,  despite  his  refusal  to 
formulate  and  phrase  a  perfect  and  com- 
plete Chri^ktdogy,  he  will  be  a  Chiistian 
believer.  What  mikes  him  a  Christian 
believer  is  seeing  in  Je^us  Christ,  with 
some  explanation  or  no  explanation,  the 
transcendent  manifestation  in  human  his- 
tory of  the  Everlasting  Father,  and  the 
ideal  and  inspiration  for  all  his  children. 

But  this  only  makes  him  a  Christian 
believer ;  it  does  not  make  him  a  Chris- 
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tian.  He  is  a  Christian  only  as  he  fol- 
lows this  Christ,  that  he  may  be  like  him, 
in  the  service  and  sacrifice  of  love,  and  in 
the  fellowship  of  the  Father.  And  this 
he  may  do  without  any  theory  at  all. 
Certainly  he  need  not  wait  to  perfect  a 
theory  of  the  Christ  before  he  begins  to 
live  a  Christ  life.  And  it  is  the  Christ 
life  which  makes  him  a  Christian. 


The  Outlook  Vacation 
Fund 

The  real  work  of  the  summer  vacation 
houses  begins  now.  The  new  house  at  Santa 
Clara  in  the  Adirondacks,  which  is  the  first 
all-year-round  house  under  the  charge  of  the 
Working-Girls'  Vacation  Society  of  New 
York,  and  controlled  entirely  by  it,  will  be 
in  the  possession  of  the  Society  when  this 
paper  reaches  our  readefl?.  It  is  not  too  late 
for  those  who  wish  to  furnish  one  room  to 
secure  that  privilege.  The  "  Bide  a  Wee 
Club "  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  selected  a 
room.  One  room  has  been  furnished  by  two 
ladies  of  Summit,  N.  J. ;  one  by  a  gentleman 
and  wife  of  Englewood ;  two  by  a  sister  and 
two  nieces ;  one  by  a  mother  in  memory  of 
a  daughter;  and  one  by  a  sister  in  memory 
of  a  sister  who  had  given  much  time  and 
interest  to  Cherry  Vale — the  house  at  Green- 
wich, Conn.  The  library  in  the  new  house  is 
to  be  furnished  by  agendeman  and  his  wife — 
that  is,  the  furniture,  but  not  the  books.  The 
parlors,  or  rather  the  parlor  and  sitting-room, 
are  to  be  furnished  by  a  club  of  ladies  in  New 
York.  The  dining-room  and  halls  are  still  to 
be  furnished.  Seven  bedrooms  have  been 
furnished  in  memory  of  friends  or  by  clubs, 
leaving  eighteen  bedrooms  that  may  still  be 
furnished  by  individuals  or  organizations  or 
schools.  A  school  in  New  Jersey  that  did  not 
raise  money  enough  to  furnish  two  rooms, 
but  more  than  enough  to  fiunish  one,  will 
decide  whether  to  increase  the  amount  they 
have  to  the  one  hundred  dollars  necessary  to 
furnish  two  bedrooms,  or  to  use  their  contribu- 
tion for  some  other  purpose  in  connection 
with  the  house.  The  gift  of  five  thousand 
dollars  enables  the  Society  to  make  some 
changes  that  were  necessary  at  Elmcote,  the 
house  at  Craigville,  N.  Y. ;  to  furnish  a  doc- 
tor's office  at  Santa  Clara,  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks;  and  to  meet  the  increased  expenses 
that  the  new  all-year  house  involves.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  no  part  of  this  fivt  thousand 
dollars  will  have  to  be  used  for  furniture  in 
the  new  house,  beyond  the  doctor's  office. 

In  order  that  our  readers  who  contribute  to 


this  fund  may  feel  themselves  in  closer  toi 
with  the  work,  we  will  see,  if  they  will  sc 
their  names  to  this  office,  that  they  are  s 
plied  with  the  last  report  of  the  Worki 
Girls'  Vacation  Society,  and  with  the 
ports  of  previous  years  if  they  so  des 
This  will  be  a  good  opportunity  to  join 
Vacation  Society,  the  fee  of  which  is  but 
dollar  a  year.  Ten  thousand  subscriber 
one  dollar  a  year  would  mean  an  income 
the  Society  that  would  enable  it  to  meet 
demands  made  upon  it  The  work  of 
Society  has  increased  beyond  the  wil 
dreams  or  imaginings  of  its  incorporal 
but  each  year  reveals  its  inadequacy.  I 
often  the  Society  must  refuse,  because  of 
of  room,  to  give  vacations  to  girls  who  i 
it,  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated.  V 
is  needed  is  more  money,  more  houses, 
an  assured  income  to  meet  the  running 
penses  of  these  houses. 

So  long  as  the  Society  is  dependen 
voluntary  contributions,  it  dare  not  use  u 
income  to  the  last  penny.  A  balance 
be  kept  for  the  next  year's  beginnings, 
soon  as  it  has  a  paying  constituency  of 
dollar  a  year  that  will  justify  it,  the  man: 
will  be  able  to  give  their  entire  attentit 
developing  the  work,  instead  of  wonyin 
they  are  compelled  to  do  now,  over  f 
possibilities  and  limitations.  It  will  be 
tive  misfortune,  a  tragedy  in  fact,  if,  wit 
increase  of  space  and  opportunity,  the  in 
of  the  Society  this  summer  does  notequj 
thousand  dollars.     We  ask  for  this  sum 

THE   VACATION   FUND 

Previously  acknowledged $/(. 

C.  E..  New  York,  N.  Y 

M.  B.  M..  N.  Lebanon,  Me....  

A  Working-Girl,  New  York  City 

G.  J.  D.,Moiint  Vernon,  N.  Y 

H.  C,  East  Hampton,  Conn 

E.  A.  S.,  Providence,  R.  I 

Miss  Dana's  School,  Morristown,  N.  J 

A .  R ..  Vergennes,  V^t 

E.  J.  M.,  Hamilton,  Canada 

J.  1.,  Washington,  D.  C 

^'  Bide  a  Wet '■  Club.  Worcester,  Mass 

Easter  Offering,  F.  N.  B 

A  Friend  of  the  Working-Girl 

U.  S.  S.  Monocacy,  Shanghai,  China 

Total I 


In  a  paragraph  a  few  weeks  ago  upon 
ceipts  and  expenses  of  the  Chicago  Water 
we  were  led  into  a  serious  error.  The  ei 
of  the  Bureau  given  in  the  report  includi 
the  expenses  of  the  meter,  mechanical,  a 
mit  departments.  The  cost  of  pumpi: 
water  and  keeping  the  system  in  repairs  1 
included.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  M.  N. 
of  the  "  Engineering  News,"  for  the  cor 
The  operating  expenses  were  really 
$1,100,000,  or  one-third  of  the  rec^pts 
of  one-tenth  as  reported. 
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SAMUEL  PLIMSOLL,  M.P.  (the 
originator  of  the  "Plimsoll  line/' 
which  marks  the  limit  to  which  ves- 
sels may  be  legally  loaded),  has  been  look- 
ing into  the  causes  of  the  "  unjust  dislike 
that  Americans  have  for  the  mother  coun- 
try." "  We  in  England,"  he  says,  "  have 
no  such  feeling  toward  America.  ...  I 
believe  the  prejudice  starts  with  children, 
and  is  taught  to  them  from  school  histories 
that  misstate  facts;  and  in  these  histories 
I  think  the  remedy  lies." 

Mr.  PlimsoU,  in  this  belief,  has  ex- 
amined the  school  histories  in  use  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  his  report,  issued  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  is  now  obtain- 
able. The  "New  England  Magazine" 
for  February  last  contained  the  substance 
of  this  report,  as  well  as  several  of  Mr. 
PlimsolPs  extracts  from  the  English  text- 
books examined.  In  thirty-four  of  these 
he  finds  not  the  slightest  unkind  allusion 
to  the  United  States.  Of  American  his- 
tories, however,  he  is  reported  as  saying, 
**  I  have  been  told,  and  believe,  that  many 
of  them  are  imfair,  that  they  foster  a 
wrong  feeling  toward  the  mother  country." 

But  Mr.  PlimsoU,  not  relying  on  sudh 
a  general  preconception,  has  delayed  final 
decision  tUl  he  should  have  examined  our 
books  with  the  same  thoroughness  as  the 
English.  It  is  with  this  purpose  that  he 
has  come  to  America,  smd  it  is  interesting 
to  look  into  the  subject  for  ourselves — to 
anticipate,  if  possible,  the  results  of  his 
investigation.  Are  school  histoiies  in  this 
country  so  unfair  as  he  alleges  ?  so  liable 
to  rouse  in  children  that  "  wrong  feeling  " 
which  undeniably  does  exist  ?  For  every 
American  boy,  at  some  time,  from  some 
source,  acquires  a  vigorous  hatred  for 
••redcoats"  and  British — a  hatred  that 
later  years  seldom  entirely  eradicate.  Is 
the  cause  of  this  to  be  found  in  the 
school-books?  and,  if  so,  is  it  an  evil  in- 
herent in  the  presentation  of  the  facts,  or 
a  mere  accident,  to  be  avoided  by  moder- 
ation and  discrimination  ? 

Before  considering  what  the  text-books 
really  say,  we  should  note  that  there  are, 
in  our  relation  to  England,  elements  which, 
1073 


to  a  young  and  emotional  reader,  might 
cause  a  book  really  very  moderate  to  in- 
spire patriotism  most  intolerantly  aggres- 
sive. 

In  Mr.  Plimsoll's  extracts  from  English 
books  occur  the  following  sentences : "  The 
government  sent  out  soldiers  to  force 
Uie  Americans  to  pay  taxes."  "  The  chief 
causes  ...  are  to  be  sought  in  the  high 
notions  of  prerogative  held  by  George  III., 
in  his  infatuated  and  stubborn  self-will, 
and  in  the. equally  absurd  self-conceit  of 
his  English  subjects."  " « Taxation  with- 
out representation  is  tyranny '  became  the 
watchword  of  the  brave  patriots  who  were 
to  fight  in  America  for  the  self-same  rights 
that  Englishmen  of  old  had  wrung  from 
the  tyrant  John,  the  haughty  Edward,  and 
the  reluctant  Charies  I."  "The  minis- 
ters, who  had  not  yet  learned  wisdom, 
pla(^  new  taxes  on  tea."  It  pleases  us 
to  read  such  statements  in  English  books, 
and  undoubtedly  the  English  boy  who 
reads  them  is  impressed  with  the  un- 
pleasant fact  that  his  ancestors  were 
unwise  and  unjust  But  these  same  state- 
ments would  rouse  in  an  American  boy 
a  keen  resentment.  They  tell  of  oppres- 
sion and  injustice  exercised  upon  his  an- 
cestors by  the  English.  He  is  the  one 
that  is  hurt — it  is  hardest  for  him  to 
forgive.  Human  nature,  especially  juve- 
nile human  nature,  makes  the  reader  alert 
in  sympathy  for  the  under  dog,  espedaUy 
when,  as  in  this  case,  the  under  dc^  is  kis 
dog.  It  is,  in  other  words,  easier  for  die 
English  boys  to  read  forgivingly  of  the 
resentment  and  rebellion  of  the  colonists 
— provoked  by  Fjaglish  injustice — than  it 
is  for  American  boys  to  read,  without 
symptoms  of  sympathetic  resentment,  of 
the  injustice  that  provoked  it  A  sen- 
tence that  in  an  English  book  evinces,  by 
frank  confession  of  an  injustice,  the  best 
of  feelbg  toward  America,  might,  in  an 
American  book,  by  pointing  out  that  veir 
injustice,  inspire  hostility  to  England. 
The  American  historian,  then,  must  be 
fairer  to  the  English  than  they  need  to  be 
to  themselves.  He  must  allow  for  the 
instinctive  prejudices  of  his  readers. 
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The  writer  of  this  paper  has  examined 
carefully  ten  histories  in  common  use  in 
American  schools.  He  has  read,  more  or 
less  carefully,  many  more.  He  began  his 
examination  with  the  impression  that  the 
books  were  prejudiced  and  unfair;  he 
ended  it  feeling  that,  while  prejudice  was 
roused,  it  was  not  roused  by  intentional 
unfairness  or  misstatement. 

One  may,  indeed,  well  dismiss,  from  the 
first,  the  charge  of  misstatement.  Few 
histories  misstate,  and  those  that  do  are 
not  those  most  in  vogue.  True,  most  err 
on  minor  points;  few,  however,  err  with 
the  direct  end  or  result  of  misrepresenting 
the  attitude  of  England  to  America.  The 
per  cent,  of  real  misstatement  is  so  small 
as  to  be  ignored. 

There  is  more  injustice  of  omission. 
The  employment  of  Indians  by  the  British 
is  described,  sometimes  in  very  strong 
terms ;  but  there  is  little  or  no  mention  of 
the  employment  of  Indians  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, or  of  outrages  committed  by  Ameri- 
can troops.  In  dealing  with  the  war  of 
1812  much  is  made  of  the  massacre  of 
the  River  Raisin,  little  of  the  American 
"  atrocities  **  which  provoked  this.  And 
there  is  a  general  failure  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  only  a  part  of  the  English 
people  sympathized  with  King  and  Par- 
liament in  their  oppressive  measures,  or 
that  the  Government  could  even  claim,  in 
the  expenses  of  the  French  and  Indian 
wars,  some  warrant  for  their  taxation  of 
the  protected  colonists.  Of  such  omis- 
sions Mr.  Plimsoll  may  justly  complain. 

But  he  should,  none  the  less,  note  that 
not  many  books  can  be  charged  with  s.uch 
omissions.  He  should  note,  in  one  book, 
this  passage: 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  severe 
and  unreasonable  acts  passed  Parliament 
without  strong  and  vigorous  opposition.  The 
King  and  his  Prime  Minister  had  a  majority  of 
Parliament  in  favor  of  their  extreme  measures 
of  opposition  to  the  colonies ;  but,  with  only 
two  or  three  exceptions,  all  the  eminent  and 
shining  lights  of  the  country,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Edmund  Burke,  were  strongly  op- 
posed to  these  uiljust  measures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  persistendy  advocated  the  rights 
of  the  colonies. 

And,  in  another,  this,  which  no  less 
places  blame  where  it  belongs : 

George  III.,  a  narrow-minded  and  obsti- 
nate young  king,  was  now  on  the  throne  of 


Great  BriUin.  He  hated  Pitt,  the  frienc 
America,  and  his  ruling  purpose  was  to  e 
kingly  authority  at  the  expense  of  all  pop 
rights. 

By  emphasizing  this  point,  that  the 
pression  was  the  work  of  the  King 
one  party,  not  of  the  whole  people,  a  g 
deal  of  the  ill  feeling  may  be  preven 
or  rather  diverted  to  its  proper  o:>j 
And  in  failing  to  emphasize  this,  s 
books  are  decidedly  at  fault 

But  the  chief  trouble  lies  in  in  judic 
heat  of  language.  In  this  may  well 
the  root  of  all  the  prejudice.  The  w 
has  already  pointed  out  that  a  school 
tory,  written  for  the  side  that  sufferec 
grievance,  must  be  moderate,  must  < 
understate  the  causes  of  resentn 
Charred  wood  kindles  easily.  And  e 
such  word  as  "tyrant,"  "oppres! 
"  slave,"  "  arrogant,"  is  a  spark  api 
to  fuel  that  is  but  too  ready  for  the  fl 

Such  passages  as  the  following  an 
this  reason,  dangerous : 

The  troops  burned  the  Capitol  and 
public  buildings.     After  this  act  of  v3 
ism  they  withdrew  to  their  shipping. 

After  committing  shocking  brutaliti 
Hampton,  the  fleet  sailed  for  the  Wei 
dies. 

England  treated  the  settlers  as  an  in 
class  of  people.  Her  intention  was  to 
and  keep  the  colonies  dependent  Th< 
were  framed  to  favor  the  English  ma: 
turer  and  merchant  at  the  expense  ( 
colonist  .  .  .  American  manufactures 
prohibited.  Iron-works  were  denounc 
»*  common  nuisances ;"  even  William  Pi 
friend  of  America,  declared  she  had  no 
to  manufacture  even  a  nail  for  a  hors 
except  by  permission  from  Parliament 

The  British  naval  officers  behaved  in 
high-handed  way.  In  one  instance  i\n 
solence  was  deservedly  punished. 

The  employment  of  foreign  hirelii 
subdue  British-bom  subjects  became  a 
ing  cause  of  American  hatred  for  the  i 
country. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Bosto 
were  impudent  sometimes.  It  is  sai 
they  called  the  red-coated  soldiers  "  lot 
and  "bloody-backs;'*  but  I  am  sun 
would  not  have  done  so  if  they  had 
treated  right. 

These,  with  some  exceptions,  a 
materially  untrue.  The  total  dene 
of  their  words  is  not  immoderate,  I: 
impression  is.      A  child,   an    unt 
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reader  of  any  age,  values  assertion  more 
than  qualification.  Say  that  B  was  a 
"  tyrant"  and  "murderer,"  and,  no  matter 
how  you  condone  his  offense,  the  oppro- 
brium of  the  term  will  s'.ick.  And,  in 
a  school  history,  no  amount  of  explan- 
atory justice — a  gentle,  unassertive,  un- 
interesting thing— can  overcome  the  effect 
of  a  few  striking  terms  of  denunciation. 

Let  us  grant  that  these  terms  fit.  Let 
us  grant  that  they  were  used  freely  by  the 
writers  and  orators  of  the  period  the  his- 
tory tells  of.  The  historian  should  still 
hesitate  before  putting  them  into  a  book 
for  young  readers.  His  object  should  not 
be  to  reproduce  too  vividly  the  passions  of 
the  pabt  He  should  aim  rather  to  im- 
press lessons,  to  point  out  principles. 
And  he  must  bear  always  in  mind  that  it 
is  better  to  avoid  abusive  epithets  than  to 
trust  to  neutralizing  them  by  uninterest- 
ing qualification,  which  the  reader  will 
'*skip''  or  forget.  It  is  tbe  dramatic, 
aensational,  denunciatory  passages  that 
are  remembered,  that  form,  not  just 
opinion,  but  ineradicable  impression. 

Many  historians  might  justify  the  use 
of  such  terms  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
quoted  from  the  writers  and  speakers  of 
the  time.  That  has  little  bearing  on  their 
fitness  for  introduction  into  juvenile  his- 
tory. They  were  words  written  in  the 
hear  of  passion.  Revolutionary  days  were 
exciting — more  exciting,  even,  than  our 
recent  election ;  and  those  who  remember 
the  bitter  intolerance  of  but  a  few  months 
past  will  see  that  men  in  the  heat  of 
a  fierce  contest  were  not  likely  to  abate  a 
stirring  appeal,  a  glowing  invective,  for 
any  considerations  of  Christian  modera- 
tion or  ultimate  equity.  On  both  sides 
abuse  ran  riot.  Pirt  denounced  the  war 
carried  on  by  Great  Britain  as  "  a  most 
accursed,  wicked,  barbarous,  cruel,  un- 
natural, and  diabolical  war;"  while  the 
Tory  *'  Massachusittensis,"  on  the  King's 
side,  declared  the  rebellion  of  the  colo- 
nists to  be  **  unnatural,  causeless,  wanton, 
wicked."  This  is  the  language  of  a  quar- 
rel, and  to  quote  it  on  either  side  gives  an 
impression  unduly  violent.  The  English 
historians  have  charitably  forborne  to 
quote  "  Massachusittensis  "  against  u:>. 
Might  not  Americans  reciprocate  by  for- 
bearing to  quote  Pitt  ? 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  quotation  from 
both  sides  results,  not  in  neutralization, 


but  in  doubling  the  effect.  Tell  a  boy, 
''Your  father  says  that  John  Smith  is 
a  thief,"  and  you  will  hardly  restore  good 
feeling  by  adding,  "  And  John  Smith  says 
that  your  father  is  a  liar."  Yet  some 
historians  have  tried  to  neutralize  Ameri- 
can abuse  of  England  with  English  abuse 
of  America  I 

To  a  mature  reader  the  appearance  of 
vehemence  on  both  sides  might  prove 
suggestive,  and  impel  to  further  investiga- 
tion. But  children,  like  the  more  emo- 
tional of  their  elders,  cannot  easily  be  in- 
duced even  to  consider  the  other  side, 
least  of  all  by  abuse  of  their  own  side. 
They  are  instinctive  partisans.  Naturally 
they  take  the  side  of  their  country,  and, 
once  settled  in  their  allegiance,  a  love  of 
dramatic  contrast,  dualism,  Manicheeism 
— be  it  what  it  may — impels  them  to  ex- 
alt blindly  their  own  cause  into  fauliless- 
nes%  to  put  God  on  their  side  and  the 
devil  on  the  other.  If  the  Americans 
were  right,  they  were  heroes.  If  the  Eng- 
lish were  wrong,  they  were  monsters. 
The  child  knows  no  middle  way.  He  can- 
not serve  two  masters.  He  loves  the  one 
and  hates  the  o'her  with  his  whole  heart. 

Yet  it  is  hard  to  restrain  the  tendency 
to  dramatic  quotation,  to  forego  the  fervid 
eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry  and  the  other 
patriots  whose  words  kindled  the  Revolu- 
tion. Who,  for  example,  would  not  be 
startled  at  the  thought  of  omitting  from 
our  histories  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  grand  old  document  whose 
fiery  words  have  thrilled  many  a  young 
American  on  Independence  Day.  Very 
natural,  indeed,  and  very  vigorous  would 
be  the  complaint  were  it  excluded.  Yet 
a  reading  of  this  document  alone — unless 
neutralized  by  the  most  careful  teaching 
— is  enough  to  kindle  in  the  child  reader 
an  unreasoning  and  ineradicable  hatred 
of  the  British  oppressor.  He  will  read 
this:  "  He  [King  George  III.J  is  at  this 
time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign 
mercenaries  to  complete  the  work  of 
death,  desolatiDn,  and  tyranny,  already 
begun  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and 
perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  roost 
barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the 
head  of  a  civilized  natian."  And,  a  little 
further  on :  •*  He  has  excited  domestic  iri- 
surrection  amongst  us,  and  has  endeav- 
ored to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our 
frontiers   the   merciless   Indian    savages 
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whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  un- 
distinguished destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes, 
and  conditions." 

So  long  as  our  school  histories  quote 
such  passages,  without  vivid  qualification, 
so  long  will  children  learn  from  them  a 
hatred  of  England  and  of  England's  flag. 
Not  that  the  words  are  to  be  censured. 
They  express  the  spirit  of  the  patriots  who 
uttered  them.  But  they  were  uttered 
under  provocation.  They  should  not  be 
permitted  to  revive,  in  the  reader  of  to- 
day, the  rancor,  the  passion,  that  should 
have  died  out  a  century  ago.  To  partake 
of  the  patriotism  of  the  past,  the  boy 
ot  to-day  need  not  partake  also  of  its  re- 
sentment, its  sense  of  injury.  Its  patri- 
otic devotion,  the  noble  aims  of  the  men 
of  seventy-six — that  is  what  we  must  pre- 
serve ;  the  rest  should  be  forgotten. 

There  is  one  additional  cause  of  the 
bitter  feeling.  The  average  teacher  is 
not  a  student  of  history,  and  aims  rather 
at  interesting  and  at  impressing  salient 
facts  than  at  giving  a  just  impression  of 
a  period.  A  sensational  statement,  as 
every  journalist  knows,  is  more  attractive, 
more  easily  remembered,  than  the  moder- 
ate fact.  And  the  teacher,  exaggerating 
to  add  *'  human  interest,"  misses  what  she 
should  really  teach — the  sober  truth  of 
history.  The  same  is  true,  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  of  Revolutionary  readers  and 
kindred  books.  But  they  hardly  come 
within  the  scope  of  Mr.  Plimsoll's  arraign- 
ment 


These,  then,  seem  the  chief  factors 
the  creation  of  prejudice  against  Englai 
First,  omission  of  matter  in  favor  of 
English;  second,  quotation  of  the  m 
violent  partisan  language  of  the  time, 
both  sides;  third,  failure  to  allow 
the  natural  intolerance  of  a  young  read 
fourth,  intensification  of  the  evil  by  ^ 
meaning  but  injudicious  teachers. 

So,  without  the  misstatements  that 
Plimsoll  alleges,  our  school-books  ^ 
ground  for  his  complaint.  They  { 
the  American  boy  premises  on  whicl 
f c und  a  very  active  hate  of  England.  ' 
remedy  is  hard  to  find.  Probably  it  ! 
for  the  future  historian,  in  judicious  oi 
sion  of  violent  language,  in  judicious 
sertion  of  arguments-on  the  English  s 
in  judicious  vigilance  against  boyish  ii 
erance,  in  watchful  insistence  that  te 
ers  shall  know  more  of  the  subject  tha 
contained  in  the  text-book.  Already  t1 
has  been  improvement  More  may  be 
pected.  Time  itself  is  a  potent  fa< 
and,  when  we  are  once  into  a  new  cent 
will  soften  the  asperities  of  a  grievj 
that  is  not  ours,  that  must  not  be  hai 
down  to  another  generation.  The  da 
the  hereditary  vendetta  is  over.  We  1 
no  call  for  revenge  against  England 
Englishmen,  much  reason  for  kindlii 
And  this  kindliness  it  is  for  our  teacl 
and  our  writers  of  text-books,  to  ins 
Without  this,  arbitration  treaties  cai 
but  a  farce.  With  it  the  possibilities 
infinite. 


Taoism 

By  F.  Huberty  James 


ONE  of  the  least  known  of  the  relig- 
ions of  Chinais  Taoism.  The  first 
great  Taoist  Lao-tsz,  was  bom  in 
the  city  of  Pohchow,  about  640  b.c.  Of 
his  early  life  little  is  known.  The  first 
records  tell  of  his  filling  a  position  as  re- 
corder or  keeper  of  the  archives  at  the 
court  of  Chow,  then  held  in  Loyang,  in  cen- 
tral China.  Lao-tsz  was  a  typical  philoso- 
pher, calm,  reser\6ed,  observant,  keen.  His 
work  brought  to  his  notice  a  mass  of  ma- 
terial which  stirred  his  thought  and  com- 
pelled him  to  meditate  on  the  causes  of 
the  wretched  condition  of  his  country. 
There  were  frequent  insurrections,  which 


were  usually  quenched  in  blood,  an< 
princes  and  statesmen  seemed  to  care 
so  long  as  they  held  their  own  posit 
while  demagogues  were  as  busy  th< 
now  in  devising  schemes  of  reform.  1 
is  reason  to  believe  that  Lao-tsz  di( 
best  for  his  people,  but,  failing  hii 
and  seeing  others  fail  so  often,  te 
up  the  task  of  the  reformer  and  dei 
his  attention  to  philosophy.  It  is 
that  he  retired  from  office  when  ei 
eight  years  of  age,  and  while  in  retire 
composed  his  single  book,  entitled  ' 
Way  and  its  Characteristics."  It  is  a 
small  book,  containing  only  about 
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thousand  words,  but  it  is  one  of  the  best 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  obscure  books 
China  has  ever  produced.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  explain  what  Lao-tsz  meant  by 
the  word  "  way."  One  of  the  best  defi- 
nitions is  that  of  Mr.  William  Davis.  He 
says  Tao,  the  way,  indicates  the  supreme 
power,  but  more.  It  dwells  upon  no  per- 
sonality ;  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  universe, 
the  ali-acting,  supreme  force.  It  is  energy 
without  effort.  It  is  nature  in  repose, 
containing  all  forms  of  activity.  It  is 
unpredicated  being.  It  is  the  "  It  is  "  of 
the  Vedanta,  the  ''  I  Am  "  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  very  hard  to  answer  the  question, 
"  Did  Lao-tsz  believe  in  God  ?"  The  an- 
swer must  depend  upon  the  definition 
given  to  the  word  God.  If  we  mean  the 
God  of  ancient  Israel,  or  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, or  God  as  understood  by  most 
people  to-day,  we  may  safely  answer  in 
the  negative.  Yet  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  he  had  no  idea  of  God  whatever, 
nor  can  it  be  inferred  that  his  search  for 
the  great  Original  was  in  vain.  In  his 
intense  struggle  to  express  his  thoughts, 
Lao-tsz  was  often  peculiar  and  obscure. 
He  sometimes  blends  his  conception  of 
the  originating  cause  with  its  ways  of 
manifestation  and  action.  (We  do  the 
same  when  we  use  the  word  Providence 
for  God.)  If  the  knowledge  of  God  is 
the  highest  and  most  precious  of  all  knowl- 
edge, then  in  this  particular  Lao-tsz  was 
greater  than  Confucius,  for  he  earnestly 
sought  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  the 
great  fountain  of  being,  while  Confucius 
was  content  to  transmit  what  had  been 
taught  by  his  predecessors. 

A  few  quotations  from  Lao-tsz's  book 
may  be  interesting :  ^*  There  is  nothing 
like  keeping  guard  over  the  inner  man." 
*'  By  undivideid  attention  to  the  heart  it  is 
possible  to  be  a  little  child."  "  The  sage 
is  ever  the  good  savior  of  men.  He 
rejects  none."  **  Good  men  are  the  in- 
structors of  bad  men.  Bad  men  are  the 
material  good  men  have  to  work  upon." 
Then  we  come  to  one  of  the  grandest 
sentences  ever  uttered  in  China  :  "  Rec- 
ompense injuries  with  kindness."  In  the 
course  of  his  book  Lao-tsz  denounces 
over-legislation,  war,  and  capital  punish- 
ment None  of  China's  sages  held  or 
taught  more  elevating  doctrines  than 
Lao-tsz.  He  taught  that  government 
should  be  just,  sympathetic,  liberal,  and 


yet  free  from  extravagance.  Man  should 
ignore  all  the  desires,  attractions,  schem- 
ings,  pleasures,  and  ambitions  which  in- 
jure and  destroy  the  pure,  original  nature, 
and  calmly,  constantly  follow  the  heart's 
best  instincts. 

The  next  greatest  name  in  Taoism  is 
Chwang-tsz,  wholived  about  330  years  B.C. 
Chwang-tsz  was  one  of  the  acutest  minds 
ever  possessed  by  China.  He  took  up  the 
labors  of  his  master,  Lao-tsz,  and  added 
the  result  of  his  vigorous  investigations. 
One  of  his  musings  is  exceeding^  inter- 
esting, as  furnishing  the  nearest  approach 
to  asserting  personality  as  a  predicate  of 
God  whicli  can  be  found  in  the  whole  of 
the  Taoist  writings.  He  says:  "The 
heavens  revolve,  the  earth  remains  still, 
the  sun  and  moon  move  in  their  respective 
paths ;  but  who  governs  them,  who  man- 
ages them,  who  lives  unoccupied  in  still- 
ness and  yet  causes  all  things  to  move  ? 
The  thoughtful  have  speculated  much 
on  these  things,  and  failed  to  find  out  the 
secret.  The  wind  rises  in  the  north  and 
drifts  between  east  and  west,  agitating  all 
things ;  but  who  drives  it  forth  and  brings 
it  back,  and  for  what  reason  is  it  all  done  ? 
It  seems  as  if  there  must  be  a  True  Ruler, 
only  we  cannot  get  at  his  personality." 

After  Lao-tsz  and  Chwang-tsz  none 
arose  like  them,  and  yet  among  the  moral 
treatises  of  the  later  Taoists  there  are 
some  remarkable  passages.  Here  is  one 
by  Lieh-tsz :  "There  is  a  life  that  is  un- 
created. The  Uncreated  alone  can  pro- 
duce life.  The  Changeless  comes  and 
goes ;  his  duration  can  have  no  end.  His 
ways  are  past  finding  out  Death  is  to 
life  as  going  away  is  to  coming.  How 
can  we  know  that  to  die  here  is  not  to  be 
bom  elsewhere?  Death  is  just  a  going 
home  again.  It  is  repose  for  the  good 
man,  and  a  hiding  away  of  the  bad." 

Taoistic  tracts  and  commentaries  on 
them  are  almost  innumerable,  but  only  a 
few  of  them  are  worth  translating.  One 
of  the  best  is  called  *'  Actions  and  their 
Recompenses."  Its  author  is  unknown, 
but  in  all  probability  it  was  written  in  the 
tenth  century.  Its  style  is  clear  and  terse, 
rendering  it  attractive  to  the  educated, 
while  it  is  so  simple  as  to  be  generaUy 
understood  by  the  common  people.  One 
passage  runs  as  follows :  '*  Transgressions, 
great  and  small,  are  of  several  hundred 
kindi      He  who  wishes  for  long  life  must 
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first  attend  to  strictly  avoiding  all  these 
sins.  He  must  feel  kindly  toward  his 
fellow-men,  be  loyal,  filial,  and  loving.  He 
must  pity  orphans  and  compassionate 
widows,  respect  the  old,  and  cherish  the 
young.  He  must  stop  evil  and  exalt 
and  display  [meaning  to  publish]  what  is 
good;  receive  insuk  without  returning  it, 
bestow  favors  without  seeking  for  any 
returp,  give  to  others  without  afterwards 
regretting  it.  He  who  does  this  is  a  good 
man.  Heaven  protects  him.  He  may 
hope  to  become  immortal."  This  is  one 
of  the  best  existing  tracts  in  China,  and 
it  is  comforting  to  know  that  it  has  had,  if 
not  the  largest  circulation,  at  least  one  of 
the  largest  circulations,  in  the  world.  For 
at  least  eight  centuries  it  has  been  in  con- 
stant use  all  over  China,  and  editions  of 
it  have  appeared  in  almost  every  conceiv- 
able size,  shape,  and  style. 

However  much  we  may  regret  it,  we  have 
to  admit  that  Taoism  has  for  a  long  time 
been  degenerating,  until  at  list  it  has  be- 


coine,  to  a  very  large  extent,  a  "  base 
abject  superstition,  a  religion  in  the  w 
and  lowest  sense,  a  foolish  idolatry,  i 
ported  by  a  venal  priesthood."  Never 
less,  under  all  the  superstitious  accreti< 
some  vital  force  has  remained  io  Tac 
to  withstand  decay,  or  long  ago  it  w( 
have  perished.  One  of  the  essays  : 
to  the  Parliament  of  Religions  was  1 
Taoist  He  sketched  the  history  of ' 
ism  and  discussed  its  leading  princi] 
but  was  too  modest  to  claim  that  bis 
system  was  perfect,  and  too  reve 
toward  the  faiths  of  others  to  dispa 
their  religions.  At  the  close  of  his  p 
he  says :  "  O  that  one  would  rise  t( 
store  our  religion,  save  it  from  errors, 
its  weakness,  expose  untruth  with  ti 
explain  the  mysteries,  and  set  fortl 
doctrines  clearly  I" 

A  humble  and  earnest  wish  for  anyt 
good  is  always  a  prayer,  and  we  hav< 
consolation  that  the  heart's  cry  for  i 
light  never  has  been,  never  can  be,  in 


Domestic  Science 

What  it  is  and  How  to  Study  it  at  Home 
By  Ellen  H.  Richards 

Instructor  of  Sanitary  Chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 


DOMESTIC  Science  may  be  defined 
as  the  application  of  all  modem 
scientific  knowledge  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  home.  It  is  eminently 
an  applied  science,  and,  because  it  is  prac- 
tical and  comprehensive,  educators  in 
general  have  looked  very  much  askance 
at  it,  and  have  put  aside  those  who  have 
advocated  its  adoption  as  one  of  the 
topics  in  the  school  curriculum,  with  the 
assertion  that  it  was  too  crude  and  too  in- 
defiaite  to  be  given  a  place  as  a  mentally 
nutritive  subject.  It  is,  however,  not  by 
keeping  an  acorn  on  a  shelf,  but  by  plant- 
ing and  watering  it,  that  a  strong  tree  is 
produced. 

Since  this  topic  was  first  suggested, 
both  bacteriology  and  sociology  have 
sprung  up  and  have  become  accepted 
university  studies,  and  "cecology*'  is 
still  held  at  arm's  length.  There  is,  evi- 
dently, at  the  bottom  of  this  reluctance  a 
fear  of  the  changes  which  would  inevitably 
result  from  a  serious  study  of  the  prob- 


lems of  Home  Life.  One  reason  fo 
is  not  far  to  st  ek.  Women  are  cons 
tive,  and  time  and  much  convincing 
are  needed  to  induce  them  to  cl 
their  habits  of  life.  A  great  respe 
tradition  and  authority  leads  thei 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  new  ideas. 
feeling  was  illustrated  by  a  sentence 
sermon  delivered,  a  few  days  ago, 
country  congregation  by  an  earnest  3 
preacher. 

After  enumerating  some  of  the 
velous  changes  which  had  been  br 
about  by  modem  science,  he  said 
even  in  woman's  province  inventic 
made  it  possible  to  take  the  finest  st 
and  even  to  wash  and  wipe  the  dish 
machinery  ;  but  that  "  in  the  care  o 
dren  and  the  home,  woman  mu^ 
take  God^ sown  way  ^^ — implying  thai 
other  ways  were  not  God's  own,  \ 
ventions  of  the  Evil  One  from  whi 
home  must  be  protected. 

It  is  this  undercurrent  of  feeling  i 
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prevents  the  majority  of  home-keepers 
from  examining  their  own  daily  routine 
to  see  wherein  it  may  be  improved,  and 
keeps  them  from  aaepting  any  offered 
help  of  a  new  and  strange  kind. 

It  is,  however,  only  a  question  of  time. 
The  mai;ph  of  progress  may  be  hindered ; 
it  cannot  be  preven  ed.  The  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  home  must  follow,  if  somewDat 
tardily,  the  reorganization  of  the  otter  re- 
lations of  physical  and  social  life,  which 
is  so  evidently  going  on  in  the  body  poli- 
tic. As  well  fight  against  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity for  lighting  the  streets  as  against 
the  introduction  of  scientific  principles 
into  the  administration  of  the  house ;  and 
it  is,  therefore,  not  too  early  in  the  cam- 
paign to  outline  in  a  helpful  manner  the 
work  for  the  immediate  future.  The  sci- 
ence of  the  home  includes  : 

First.  The  shelter,  the  house  itself,  its 
beahhfulness  for  the  body,  and  its  influ- 
ence on  the  mind  and  soul. 

Second.  The  food  and  clothing  which 
sustain  and  protect  the  body  in  order  that 
the  mind  and  soul  may  reach  its  full  de- 
velopment in  the  shelter  provided. 

Third.  The  general  management  and 
daily  care  of  all  those  means  related  to 
the  one  great  end  of  soul-growth  and  per- 
fection. 

By  the  aichitect  all  science  is  laid 
under  contribution  to  furnish  the  best 
drainage  and  ventilation,  the  best  fire- 
proof construction,  electric  lighting,  and 
the  most  artistic  decoration.  When  done, 
the  house  is  turned  over  to  mbtr^ss  and 
maid,  equally  ignorant  of  the  fundamental 
laws  upon  which  it  was  designed  and 
equally  unappreciative  of  the  possibilities 
of  labor-saving  and  pleasure-giving. 

Woman  was  originally  the  inventor,  the 
manufacturer,  the  provider.  She  has 
allowed  one  office  after  another  gradually 
to  slip  from  her  hand,  until  she  retains, 
with  loose  grasp,  only  the  so-called  house- 
keeping; and  the  great  increase  of  hotel 
and  apartment  life  shows  that  she  is  be- 
coming quite  willing  to  have  men  keep 
house  and  cook  for  her. 

Having  thus  given  up  one  by  one  the 
occupations  which  required  knowledge  of 
materials  and  processes  and  skill  in  usin^ 
them  to  the  best  advanUge,  she  rightly 
feels  that  what  i^  left  is  mere  deadening 
drudgery,  and  thit  escape  from  this  con- 
dition is  essential  to  her  well-being[as  an 


individual.  The  danger  lies  in  the  fact 
that  she  is  inclined  to  slip  out  of  it  all 
instead  of  boldly  asserting  her  claim  still 
to  know,  if  not  to  do,  and  making  good 
her  claim  by  serious  study.  It  is  to  help 
the  housewife  to  regain  control  of  her 
kingdom  that  a  few  suggestions  as  to 
books  and  lines  of  study  are  here  laid 
down. 

Science  has  most  conclusively  shown 
that  dry  soil,  dry  air,  sunlight  and  plenty 
of  it,  scrupulous  c'eanliness — all  these  are 
essential  to  the  wholesome  house.  Dust 
and  dampness  are  most  favorable  to  dis- 
ease, becaube  the  seeds  of  the  obnoxious 
germs  are  transported  in  dust,  and  in 
damp  places  sprout  and  grow  into  vigor- 
ous plants.  Sunlight  and  fresh  air  are 
the  best  disinfectants. 

The  following  books  deal  with  these 
topics  in  a  comprehensive  manner : 

"  The  Story  of  the  Bacteria."  "  Dust  and 
its  Dangers,"  "  Drinking  Water  and  Ice 
Supplies,"  By  T.  Mitchell  Pniddcn,  M.D. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

"  Our  Secret  Friends  and  Foes."  Bv  P.  F. 
Frankland.  (E.  &  J.  B.  Young  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 

**  Home  Sanitation.''  By  Ellen  H.  Richards 
and  Marion  Talbot  (Home  Science  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Boston.) 

"The  Cheraiatry  of  Cooking  and  Clean- 
ing." By  Ellen  H.  Richards.  (Home  Science 
Publishing  Company,  Boston.) 

Since  the  housewife  is  the  person  on 
the  spot,  who  goes  over  the  house  day  by 
day,  she  should  know  where  the  drain- 
pipes are  placed  in  the  hou^e  and  grounds. 
She  should  be  sufficiently  informed  to 
oversee  the  plumber  in  his  work,  and 
know  how  to  test  the  same  for  efficiency 
when  he  has  called  it  done.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  can  she  be  free  from  regret 
in  ca^e  diphtheria  or  other  severe  illness 
occurs  in  the  family. 

She  should  also  know  how  to  manage 
the  drafts  of  the  furnace  or  the  valves  of 
the  steanc-pipes,  else  she  cannot  be  said 
to  be  in  command  of  her  house.  The 
following  books  carefully  studied^  with 
the  inspection  of  houses  building  in  the 
neighborhood,  will  soon  give  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  house  con- 
struction : 

**  How  to  Drain  a  House.'*     By  George  E, 

Waring,  Jr.     (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,) 

•*  Homes  and  All  About  Them."  By  E.  C. 
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Gardner.  (W.  F.  Adams  Company,  Spring- 
field.) 

"The  House  that  JiU  Built"  By  E.  C. 
Gardner.  (W.  F.  Adams  Company,  Spring- 
field.) 

"  Home  Sanitation."  By  E.  H.  Richards 
and  Marion  Talbot  (Home  Science  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Boston.) 

"Handbook  of  Sanitary  Information." 
By  Roger  S.  Tracy,  M.D.  (D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York.) 

"Women,  Plumbers,  and  Doctors."  By 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunkett.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York.) 

If  it  requires  close  observation  and 
study  to  understand  house  construction, 
the  maintenance  of  all  the  complex  ma- 
chinery of  daily  life  demands  even  more 
resourceful  skUl,  if  the  best  possible  re- 
sults are  to  be  obtained. 

To  this  end,  few  helps  have  been  pro- 
vided. Each  good  housekeeper  has  her 
own  methods,  and  is  disinclined  to  accept 
those  of  the  newer  schools.  No  really 
adequate  treatment  of  the  care  of  the 
modern  house  and  household  has  been 
published,  nor  is  it  probable  that  such 
can  be  written  until  experienced  women 
are  willing  to  graft  scientific  knowledge 
upon  their  r.ule-of-thumb  practice.  At 
least  such  has  been  the  experience  in 
other  departments  of  life.  I  can  only 
refer  to : 

"  From  Attic  to  Cellar."  By  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth F.  Holt.  (Salem  Press  Publishing  and 
Printing  Company,  Salem,  Mass.) 

Various  chapters  in  books  on  cookery  or 
general  housework. 

"The  Teacher's  Manual  of  Lessons  on 
Domestic  Economy."  By  H.  Major,  B.A. 
(London.)  (This  being  an  English  book,  is 
not  applicable  in  all  points  to  the  housework 
of  this  country,  but  contains  helpful  sugges- 
tions.    It  is  used  in  the  English  schools.) 

If  the  house  itself  demands  study  on 
broad  lines,  the  provision  of  suitable  food 
for  the  family  requires  even  more,  and 
that  not  only  in  detail  but  on  general 
principles.  Chemistry,  physics,  physiol- 
ogy, and  a  dozen  other  sciences  have  con- 
tributed to  the  present  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  The  mother,  who  provides  the 
food  through  the  assimilation  of  which 
the  child  derives  the  energy  that  enables 
it  to  comprehend  its  lessons  or  accom- 
plish any  task,  has  nof  the  least  important 
office  in  the  education  of  the  child.  When 
the  function  of  food  is  better  understood 


by  the  housewife,  the  science  of  nutriti 
will  be  studied  with  more  zeal. 

Within  five  or  six  years,  sufficient  lil 
ature  has  become  available  to  give  « 
intelligent  woman  an  insight  into  the  w 
derful  laws  of  growth  and  the  utiliza^ 
of  energy.  She  does  not  need  more 
ceipts,  more  books  on  the  specific  food 
be  used,  but  she  needs  a  knowledge  of  i 
whole  subject  of  food  and  nutrition, 
physiology  of  digestion,  and  the  econoi 
and  nutritive  vadue  of  the  different  fc 
substances.  Such  information  is  gv 
in  • 

"Science  of  Nutrition."  By  Edward 
kinson.    (Damrell  &  Upham,  Boston.) 

"Food  and  its  Functions."  By  Ja 
Knight.    (Blackie  &  Son,  London.) 

"  Foods  and  Feeding."  By  Sir  H< 
Thompson.  (Frederick  Wame  &  Co.,  I 
York.) 

"  Dietetic  Value  of  Bread."  By  John  G< 
fellow.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  I 
York.) 

"  Dietetics."     By  Gilman  Thompson. 

"  Chemistry  and  Economy  of  Food." 
W.  O.  Atwater.   (United  States  Departr 
Agriculture,  Bulletin  21,  ^95.) 

"  Meats,  Composition  and  Cooking." 
C.  D.  Woods.   (Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  3^ 

Other  Bulletins  from  Government  Prin 
Office. 

"  Food  Materials  and  their  Adulterati( 
By  Ellen  H.  Richards.  (Estes  &  Lai 
Boston.) 

"  Practical,  Sanitary,  and  Economic  C 
ing."  By  Mrs.  Mary  Hinman  Abel.  (Ai 
can  Public  Health  Association,  Roche 
N.  Y.) 

*»  How  to  Feed  Children."  By  Loui; 
Hogan.  (The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Comj 
Phuadelphia.) 

"  Diet  in  Sickness  and  Health."  By 
Ernest  Hart 

If  the  house-mother  of  to-day  ca 
acquire  all  the  technical  knowledge 
outlined,  let  her  at  least  have  a  re 
for  those  who  have  acquired  it,  and  1< 
not  feel  that  "  God's  own  way  "  prec 
her  daughter  from  the  study  of  ch 
try,  bacteriology,  and  ventilation,  w 
view  to  the  better  ordering  of  a  h 
hold.  If  women  once  become  conv 
of  the  value  of  this  knowledge,  the 
find  ways  of  acquiring  it. 

The  one  who  knows,  rules ;  fc 
woman  who  understands  the  prin 
upon  which  any  work  should  be  don 
workman  will  do  bi$  best 
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The  Value  of  Pets 

By  Louise  Fiske  Bryson,  M.D. 


PERHAPS  the  sweetest  recollections 
of  childhood  are  those  connected 
with  pets,  with  some  frisky,  affec- 
tionate little  animal  or  gay  little  bird  loved 
and  tended  in  the  far-away  golden  days. 
Pets  are  an  endless  joy  to  children.  They 
lend  themselves  readily  to  every  kind  of 
make-believe,  and  are  always  available  as 
playthings  and  consolers  of  woe.  Talking 
it  over  with  the  cat,  the  dog,  the  bird,  has  a 
soothing  power  not  at  all  times  attainable 
through  human  agencies.  "  My  pony  is 
so  sympathetic,"  said  a  little  girl,  *'  and 
has  such  a  sense  of  humor."  The  pure 
delight  afforded  by  these  cherished  friends 
in  feathers  and  fur  is  sufficient  reason 
for  their  presence  in  every  household. 
Parents  sometimes  complain  that  they  are 
such  a  trouble,  are  in  the  way,  and  require 
so  much  care.  Could  they  realize  thor- 
oughly their  value  as  a  source  of  happi- 
ness and  a  means  of  education,  these 
objections  would  forever  cease.  Child- 
hood without  pets  is  bleak  and  barren 
and  altogether  incomplete.  Like  a  vine 
in  the  desert,  with  tendrils  blown  in  every 
direction  because  there  is  no  object  to 
cling  to,  to  twine  around,  and  thus  be 
lifted  up,  the  child  without  some  dumb 
creature  to  love  and  protect  finds  its 
bubbling  impulses  and  loving  longings 
crushed  to  earth.  It  needs  to  lavish  its 
growing  and  expansive  affection  upon 
some  suitable  object,  otherwise  it  loses 
more  than  can  be  counted  and  weighed. 

What  the  child  loves  he  will  most  ob- 
serve and  study.  Soon  knowledge  comes 
concerning  the  habits  and  ways  of  the 
little  creatures  that  share  his  life;  and 
personal  affairs  are  insensibly  arranged 
so  that  there  will  be  time  for  everything — 
for  play,  for  stories,  and  (or  duties.  Birds 
must  be  fed  regularly,  rain  or  shine,  no 
matter  how  tempting  the  invitations  of 
playmates  or  the  latest  fairy  tale.  The 
dog  must  be  washed  and  kept  in  the 
house  until  thoroughly  dried.  Tf  the  kit- 
ten is  stupid  and  dull,  its  little  owner 
must  see  that  its  food  is  more  carefully 
selected,  that  it  does  not  have  too  much 
meat  Perhaps  his  small  savings  will 
have  to  be  expended  in  catnip.     The  play- 


ful puppy  must  be  trained  with  infinite 
patience  not  to  trample  on  the  flower-beds, 
not  to  bite  furniture,  nor  tear  holes  in 
clothes.  Animals  must  also  be  taught  to 
avoid  danger,  even  if  pain  has  to  be  in- 
flicted to  insure  their  future  self-preserva- 
tion. Attention  to  these  details  influences 
the  mind  and  character,  leading  to  firm- 
ness without  harshness,  to  economy  of 
time,  to  order,  method,  and  regularity. 

Children,  like  roost  savages,  are  nat- 
urally cruel.  But  theirs  is  the  cruelty  of 
ignorance,  not  of  malice.  Animals  that 
are  dependent  have  a  civilizing  influence 
upon  the  child.  Their  many  wants  and 
necessities,  their  helplessness,  awaken  a 
sense  of  moral  responsibility.  A  living 
creature  cannot  be  neglected  without  pain 
and  suffering  following.  Sometimes  death 
results  from  neglect.  Very  different  is 
the  condition  of  the  book  or  toy  that  is 
forgotten  and  left  out  in  the  rain.  It  is 
spoiled,  and  the  loss  is  the  child's  own. 
In  a  measure  he  is  responsible  only  to 
himself  for  the  welfare  of  inanimate  pos- 
sessions. But  a  sentient  being  who  can 
repay  love  with  love  has  a  deeper  claim. 
Things  that  feel  have  rights.  Even  young 
children  recognize  this,  and  learn  through 
affection  for  their  four-footed  friends  to 
recognize  this  claim  to  health  and  happi- 
ness. A  boy  of  seven  that  I  knew  found 
for  a  time  his  chief  amusement  in  shoot- 
ing stray  animals  with  a  shotgun,  declaring 
it  good  sport  One  day  he  knocked  a 
cat  off  the  fence,  breaking  its  leg.  As 
the  creature  writhed  upon  the  grass,  he 
seemed  to  consider  the  result  of  his  con 
duct  both  righteous  and  amusing.  A 
friend  who  had  witnessed  the  incident 
called  him  to  her  ;  and  after  a  little  con- 
versation he  saw  the  matter  in  a  different 
light  Willingly  he  offered  to  pay  for 
having  the  cat's  leg  set  But  the  veteri- 
nary's  fee  was  a  dollar,  and  the  boy  had 
not  so  much  money.  The  sum  needed  to 
make  up  the  amount  was  advanced  to  him, 
and  he  paid  it  back  gradually  out  of  his 
small  allowance.  With  the  greatest  ten- 
derness he  cared  for  the  cat  until  she  "was 
able  to  walk,  and  to  this  day  she  is  a 
cherished  pet     It  needed  but  a  few  words 
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to  open  the  fountain  of  love  and  pity  in 
his  heart,  and  to  make  the  little  lad  see 
that  his  wanton  cruelty  had  not  only 
brought  suffering  on  a  poor  innocent,  but 
entailed  much  unexpected  labor  and  ex- 
pense upon  himself. 

Pets  also  have  a  hygienic  value,  many 
of  them  requiring  fresh  air  and  exercise 
at  regular  intervals.  This  necessity  takes 
the  child  out  of  doors,  in  sunshine,  on 
dark  days,  and  in  all  sorts  of  weather  ex- 
cept during  extremes  of  heat,  cold,  and 
wet.  It  gives  an  object  of  interest  to 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  dull  perform- 
ance. Many  a  listless  girl  who  would 
rebel  at  waterproof  and  rubbers,  glides 
into  them  smilingly  when  it  is  a  question 
of  a  walk  for  Flitters,  Ruffle,  or  pretty 
little  Fido.  How  willingly  these  burdens 
are  borne  for  a  dumb  friend  I .  Who  gains 
most  in  the  frolic  and  romping }  Per- 
haps the  one  who  gives  the  most. 

Childhood,  like  every  age,  needs  its 
duties.     These  must  be  simple  and  genu- 


ine, not  tasks  imposed  arbitrarily  wbii 
another  might  do  as  well.  The  child 
duties  should  be  definite  and  inexorabl 
not  done  at  all  if  he  forgets  or  n^lec 
them.  Through  protection,  nurture,  ai 
ownership  of  living  things  mexorat 
duties  are  be^t  presented.  The  chi 
secures  in  this  way  some  of  his  best  c 
velopment,  for  he  learns  many  lessons 
self-denial  and  self-control,  acquires 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  w 
restraint,  and  is  taught  in  the  most  n 
ural  way,  and  all  imconsciously,  to  ; 
predate  the  rights  of  others,  even  1 
humblest,  and  to  respect  them  alwa 
More  than  this,  by  doing  deeds  that  mc 
gratitude,  children  begin  dimly  to  und 
stand  how  much  gratUude  they  owe 
the  loving  hearts  and  hands  forever  bi 
in  their  behalf.  There  is  a  certain  spi 
ual  and  intellectual  growth  that  con 
from  protecting  and  fostering  the  depe 
ent,  from  caring  for  lovely  and  lova 
animals. 


Heroism  in  the  Pines 

By  W.  S.  Harwood 


THE  experiences  which  the  various 
denominations  have  undergone  in 
their  attempts  to  Christianize  the 
Indians  of  the  reservations  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  afford  some  striking  and  sug- 
gestive material  for  the  consideration  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  spiritual 
and  moral  welfare  of  these  wards  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  a  singular  situation  which  is 
presented  in  that  State.  For  many*years 
the  different  denominations — Congrega- 
tional, Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Methodist, 
and  Episcopalian, and  perhaps  some  others 
in  a  more  or  less  desultory  way — sent  their 
missionaries  to  these  Indians,  strove  with 
heroic  zeal,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  much 
personal  comfort  and  at  the  expenditure 
of  much  money,  to  bring  these  Indians 
into  the  Church  of  Christ.  To-day,  after 
a  half-century  of  labor,  every  denomin'- 
tion  but  one  has  left  the  field.  There  is 
not  a  mission  church,  not  a  mission 
worker,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain, 
in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
vast  Indian  reservation  domain,  save  those 
of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

One  by  one  the  other  denominations 


have   withdrawn  from   the   field ;    tl 
schools  or  churches  have  been  given  i 
their  mission  workers  have  been  sen 
other   fields.     And,  if   I  have  not   \ 
seriously  overestimated  the  value  of 
man,   the   Rev.   J.   A.   Gilfillan,   of 
Episcopal   Church,   the    work    of 
Church  would  have  been  very  serioi 
impaired,  and  perhaps  interrupted,  ha 
not  been  for   his    noble    and    unsel 
labors  among  these  Indians  during 
last  quarter  of  a  centur}-.   For  very  ne 
twenty-five  years  Mr.  Gilfillan  has  t 
laboring:  among  these  Indians,  giving 
the  society  of  civilized  people,  separa 
himself  from  his -little   children    at 
age  of  six  years  in  order  that  they  m 
be   educated  elsewhere   away   from 
contaminating  influences   of   the   In* 
children,  devoting  a  large  amount  < 
large  private  fortune  to  the  needs  of 
Indians,  and   unselfishly  and  heroi< 
offering  up  his  life  for  the  good  of  t 
dusky  savages. 

There  are  on  the  reservations  of 
State  about  five  thousand  Indians, 
greater   part  of  them   among    the 
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forests  and  by  the  lakes  and  along  the 
streams  of  the  north  central  part  of  the 
State.  As  a  result  of  the  unceasing 
labors  of  Mr.  Gii611an,  aided  by  the  early 
and  roost  heroic  work  of  the  missionaries 
of  other  denominations,  there  are  not 
more  than  four  hundred  Indians  in  the 
State  belonging  to  the  Church,  if  we 
except  such  as  those  who  are  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  belonging  to 
the  friendly  Chippewa  tribe  at  the  Sisse- 
ton  Reservation,  many  of  whom  long  ago 
took  up  the  ways  of  civilization. 

While  the  Indians  of  these  reservations 
have  been,  of  late  years,  among  the  most 
peaceable  among  all  the  tribes  of  the 
country,  and  while  much  agricultural,  as 
well  as  religious,  progress  has  been  made, 
it  is  worthy  of  note,  in  order  to  show  how 
serious  a  field  this  has  been,  that  canni- 
balism, under  stress  of  hunger,  has  been 
common  among  certain  of  these  Indians 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
there  is  still  living  on  the  Leech  Lake 
reservation  an  old  woman  who  was,  before 
her  conversion,  guilty,  if  we  shall  so  use 
the  word,  of  eating  some  of  her  own 
children.  In  the  work  among  these  In- 
dians it  has  been  found  exceedingly  hard 
to  hold  them  in  the  ranks  of  Christianity. 

The  work  which  wa<s  begun  by  these 
missionaries  of  various  denominations, 
and  which  is  finding  fruition  in  the  great 
labor  of  this  Episcopalian  missioner  and 
those  who  are  associated  with  him  as  na- 
tive workers,  is  by  no  means  hopele<(s — is, 
in  fact,  full  of  hope  for  the  future.  When 
I  asked  Mr.  Gilfillan,  one  day,  as  we  rode 
together  through  the  depths  of  the  great 
p'*ne  forest,  about  the  discouragements  of 
the  work,  he  admitted  there  were  dis- 
couragements, for  the  Indian  was  the  most 
absolute  heathen  in  the  world,  and  it  was 
a  task  of  great  difficulty  to  lead  him  and 
keep  him  in  the  paths  of  the  Christ. 

Up  on  the  Red  Lake  Reservation  there 
is  a  handful  of  an  old  {/idian  tribe,  not 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  all  told, 
now,  as  for  many  years,  under  the  old 
chieif,  Mah-dway-go-nent,  the  chief  of  the 
Red  Lake  tribe.  Interpreted,  his  name 
means  ''The  man  who  stands  before  his 
people."  Some  time  ago  one  of  the  mis- 
sion workers  had  a  talk  with  the  old  chief 
about  uniting  with  the  Church.  He  was 
an  Indian  of  more  than  ordinary  intelli- 
gence, had  often   been   in   consultation 


with  the  Great  White  Father  in  Washing- 
ton in  the  early  days  whencouncik  in  the 
capital  city  of  the  Nation  were  common 
occurrences,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a 
man  of  unvsual  powers. 

Mah-dway-go-nent,  it  was  known,  had 
great  power  over  his  people — so  great,  in- 
deed, that  not  one  of  his  race  would  join 
the  Church  so  long  as  he  remained  out  of 
it.  After  a  long  talk  with  the  old  chief — 
one  of  many  conversations  held  with  him 
on  the  same  subject — he  said  that  he  had 
been  much  alone  in  the  forest  of  late,  and 
the  voices,  the  voices  of  the  pines,  had 
been  talking  to  him  of  the  white  man's 
God.  He  had  been  listening  to  the 
voices,  and  they  had  told  him  that  the 
white  man's  Christ  was  his  Christ,  and  he 
wanted  now  to  follow  this  new-found 
chief  through  all  his  few  remaining  years, 
he  and  all  his  people.  And  so — perhaps 
the  only  instance  in  all  the  marvelous  his- 
tory of  the  Church  of  Christ — a  whole  na- 
tion, and  its  leader,  joined  the  Church  in 
a  body. 


A  Charade 

By  Hilda  Johnson 

Alas,  my  poor  downtrodden  first. 

Crushed  by  the  Western  heel !    Yet  see. 

Where  Eastern  worships  bloom  and  burst. 
The  Oriental  kneels  to  thee. 

I  am  always  my  last 

When  Mehetabel  comes, 
For  the  moments  fly  fast. 
And  I  cry  out  aghast, 
«*  Is  the  aiftemoon  past. 

Oh  my  dearest  of  chums  ?** 
I  am  always  my  last 

When  Meheubcl  comes. 

It  was  ray  whole — a  rosy  hoe 
Crept  to  Earth's  face.     The  diamond  dew 
That  sparkled  in  her  dress  of  green 
Took  on  an  iridescent  sheen, 
And  all  Earth *s  noble  retinue, 
The  sutely  trees—oak,  chestnut,  yew- 
Loomed  large  alon^;  the  avenue. 
I  proudly  scanned  my  wide  demesne. 

1 1  was  my  whole. 
I  climbed  to  gain  a  broader  view 
Where  trees  were  far  apart  and  few. 
And  as  1  viewed  the  lovely  scene 
Where  I,  and  I  alone,  was  queen, 
I  deeper  breathed,  because  I  knew 

It  was  my  whok. 
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My  Prison  Work 

By  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth 

No  work  has  ever  come  into  my  life  that  has 
proved  of  such  intense  interest,  or  has  so  appealed 
to  my  sympathy  and  affection,  as  that  to  which 
God  has  so  clearly  called  me  within  prison  walls. 
I  entered  Sing  Sing  for  the  first  time  on  May  24, 
1896,  and  now  our  work  is  thoroughly  established 
in  seven  State  prisons,  and  we  have  on  our  roll- 
book  of  the  "  Volunteers*  Prisoneis*  League " 
twelve  hundred  names,  representing  members, 
who  are  wearing  the  badge  of  the  order,  and 
showing  by  change  of  life  and  earnest  efforts  to 
do  right  that  a  new  inspiration  has  come  to 
them.  From  my  first  entrance  into  this  work  I 
realized  that  to  help  the  prisoner  one  must  not 
look  upon  this  woik  as  for  a  class  or  a  crowds  but 
that  only  personal  and  individual  contact,  and 
the  winning  of  each  one  by  loving  friendship, 
would  help  to  solve  the  problem  that  faced  us. 
Each  effort  made,  therefore,  is  one  to  bring  us  into 
closer  touch  with  the  men  themselves.  I  meet 
them  in  public  meetings  in  the  prison  chapel  in 
services  in  whigh  a  large  number  have  professed 
conversion,  but  this  is  only  part  of  Uie  work. 
These  meetings  are  followed  up  by  personal  inter- 
views, by  visits  from  cell  to  cell,  and  by  a  thor- 
ough correspondence  with  all  those  with  whom 
we  become  personally  acquainted.  In  this  way 
I  have  received  thousands  of  letters  from  State 
prison,  my  prison  mail  being  four  or  five  times  as 
large  as  all  other  mail  received  in  my  office  every 
week ;  and  seldom  aie  these  letters  petitioning 
for  help  or  written  with  a  view  to  gaining  my  in- 
fluence for  some  end  of  their  own.  Very  few  of 
that  kind  find  their  way  to  my  office.  They  are 
letters  in  which  hearts  long  closed  to  human  S3rm- 
pathy  are  opened  to  the  touch  of  friendship ;  let- 
ters, many  of  them,  carrying  sad  stories  of  the 
past  and  of  its  blight,  but  letters  also,  many  of 
them,  I  am  glad  to  say,  ringing  with  a  new,  glad 
hope  and  full  of  brave  resolutions  for  the  future. 

Another  phase  of  the  work  which  can  but 
develop  into  a  most  important  and  helpful  future 
is  that  which  brings  us  in  touch  with  the  families 
of  the  men  in  prison.  They  cannot  possibly  be 
classed  in  a  group,  nor  could  they  be  reached  in 
a  wholesale  way  by  any  existing  charity.  Hidden 
away  as  they  are,  shrinking  from  their  old  friends 
and  associates,  bearing  alone  amidst  the  busy, 
bustling  world  their  burden  of  sorrow  and  shame, 
they  need  the  helping  hand  and  loving  sympathy 
of  a  friend  more  than  any  pen  could  describe. 
There  is  but  one  way  of  finding  them,  and  that  is 
by  coming  personally  into  contact  with  the  father, 
son,  brother,  or  husband  in  State  prison.  Whr n 
we  have  won  his  confidence,  he  naturally  writes 
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home  to  his  loved  ones,  or,  if  he  be  estranged  i 
them,  gives  us  the  name  and  address  that  ena 
us  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.    In  this 
we  have  come  across  many  needy  cases. 

Our  work  within  the  prison  has  naturally  gi 
into  another  phase  of  work — that  necessar 
helping  the  <*  boys  "  when  they  come  out  of  pri 
Perhaps  there  is  no  greater  need  to-day  than 
of  a  helping  hand  to  be  stretched  out  to  t 
who  are  thoroughly  anxious  to  live  honest,  ] 
lives,  but  who  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
against  the  terrible  odds  that  face  them  on 
discharge  from  prison.  The  brand  has  falle 
heavily  upon  them  that  it  seems  almost  th 
sentence  on  a  prisoner  means  a  sentence 
life  of  shame  and  outlawry.  All  men  are  not 
to  prison  for  dishonesty ;  all  men  who  cros 
threshold  are  not  ciiminal  at  heart ;  and  yet  i 
they  leave  State  prison  they  are  shunned  al 
as  lepers,  and  their  chance  for  honest  wo 
very  small.  Many  of  them  have  no  horn 
come  to,  no  one  to  welcome  them  ;  hence 
must  take  lodgings ;  and  then  begins  the  ^ 
tramp  for  woric,  while  their  small  sum  of  ni 
brought  from  prison  can  last  at  the  utmost  1 
week  or  two.  When  it  is  remembered  that  ] 
of  them  through  their  imprisonment  have 
rendered  so  nervous  and  unequal  to  face  i 
the  world  that  they  are  unfit  for  the  first 
weeks  to  fill  a  position  that  their  ability  i 
otherwise  make  possible,  it  can  be  readily  u 
stood  what  a  perfect  haven  of  comfort  and 
"  Hope  Hall "  becomes  to  just  such  a  man. 
idea  is  not  to  start  an  Industrial  Home  ^ 
work  will  be  made  for  them  to  do,  where  the 
stay  indefinitely.  Ours  is  just  a  Home  \ 
made  as  homelike  as  their  own  mother^s  1 
would  be,  and  they  are  but  to  remain  there 
we  can  find  for  them,  or  they  can  find  for  1 
selves,  suitable  emplojrment.  This  work 
undoubtedly  develop  as  we  receive  the  mea 
extend  it,  so  that  I  hope,  instead  of  accommod 
fifty  or  sixty  men,  to  be  able  to  accommodate  t 
three  hundred  at  a  time  in  this  State  alone.  C 
the  difficulties  will  naturally  be  the  finding  of 
for  the  men ;  but  in  meeting  after  meeting 
appealing  to  the  business  men  and  employe 
labor  to  give  me  help  in  this  direction, 
could  get  four  or  five  hundred  gentlemc 
promise  to  employ  one  man  from  oar  Ho 
year,  it  would  be  a  wonderful  solving  of  the 
lem.  We  shall  have  not  only  laborers  and  si 
mechanics,  but  men  who  represent  almost 
profession  and  business ;  and  though  I  belie 
of  them  will  be  willing  to  begin  at  the  h 
round  of  the  ladder,  I  also  believe  that  mai 
them  will  prove  themselves  so  true  and  val 
that  they  will  rise  and  become  useful  membt 
society  in  the  future. 
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There  is  another  phase  in  connection  with  oar 
work  that  I  specially  want  to  bring  before  the 
readers  of  The  Outlook.  One  of  the  most  help- 
ful meacs  of  reaching  and  interesting  the  prison- 
ers has  been  through  our  *'  Gazette/*  the  official 
organ  of  the  ^  Volunteers."  I  do  not  think  the 
indiscriminate  distiibution  of  religious  literature 
in  the  prisons  can  ever  be  anything  like  as  useful 
as  that  which  makes  the  individuai  prisoner  feel 
that  he  is  personally  known,  and  an  interest  taken 
in  him  as  an  individual.  I  have  now  between 
1^00  and  1,300  copies  of  the  *<  Gazette**  circu- 
lated per  week  in  the  prisons,  and  every  one  is 
addressed  to  an  individual  whose  name  is  kept 
and  recorded  on  our  subscribers*  book,  and  sent 
to  him  wrapped  and  directed  to  his  cell  number, 
just  as  a  paper  would  be  sent  to  a  Defender  or 
subscriber  in  the  outside  world.  The  cost  of 
sending  this  paper  to  a  prisoner  in  State  prison 
is  one  dollar  a  year,  as  the  Volunteer  Editorial 
Department  gives  me  the  paper  at  cost  price ;  but 
I  am  beginning  to  feel  the  responsibility  of  the 
coming  year  to  raise  the  necessary  funds,  as  I 
shall  have  to  add  $1,500  or  $2,000  to  continue 
this  source  of  cheer  and  encouragement  to  the 
prisoners  of  our  land.  I  ctnnot  begin  to  describe 
to  you  how  interested  they  are  in  the  paper.  Of 
course  it  carries  to  each  one  of  them  news  of  the 
advance  of  the  work  from  prison  to  pri«on,  and 
very  much  in  each  edition  is  written  expressly 
for  them.  One  man  wrote  me  that  he  wished 
every  day  was  Saturday,  because  on  Saturday  his 
beloved  **  Gazette  **  arrives.  From  another  prison 
comes  the  news  of  a  man  having  ninety-four  cus- 
tomers for  his  one  paper,  which,  after  he  has  read 
it,  is  sent  on  from  cell  to  cell.  I  was  told  by  the 
chaplain  of  another  State  prison  that  the  papers 
are  circulated  by  those  who  receive  them  from 
cell  to  cell  throughout  the  prison  until  they  come 
back  to  their  original  owners  almost  in  fragments. 
He  also  added  that  it  was  the  only  paper  that 
was  Mfvtr  thrown  aside,  but  was  always  treasured 
and  kept,  and  gladly  welcomed  by  any  one  who 
could  get  a  chance  to  receive  it.  Among  the 
many  thousands  who  read  The  Outlook,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  there  are  a  few  hun- 
dred hearts  that  would  be  touched  with  this  need, 
and  would  help  me  to  make  it  possible  to  bring 
doling  the  year  this  ray  of  comfott  into  prison 
ceOs  where  already  its  message  of  hope  is  loved 
and  appreciated. 

The  Ramabai  Association 
The  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Rama- 
bai Association,  held  March  17,  presents  to  the 
pabUc  some  very  interesting  facts.  Ramabai, 
who  began  her  school  as  a  purely  secular  work, 
not  intending  to  exert  any  positive  and  direct 
Christian  influence  in  it,  although  herself  a  Chris- 
tian, has  become  more  and  more  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  faith  in  a  consecration  to  Christ. 
Although  she  exerts  no  proselyring  influence  and 
does  not  require  any  attendance  on  prayers  or 


religious  services  from  her  pupils,  she  has  by  her 
spirit  and  her  indirect  influence  made  her  school 
practically  a  missionary  school.  The  nnmber  of 
avowed  Christians  has  increased  from  twelve  to 
twenty-three,  and  according  to  a  recent  account  all 
but  four  of  the  fifty  pupils  attend  daily  prayers.  The 
number  of  inmates  has  suddenly  increased  from 
fifty-six  to  ninet}-nine,  so  that  a  new  cook-room 
and  a  large  dining-room  have  been  begun ;  Rama- 
bai is  trusting  to  Providence  for  the  funds  to 
complete  the  work  thus  initiated.  While  in  some 
respects  it  would  seem  that  her  enthusiasm  has 
outrun  her  discretion,  and  she  is  in  danger  of 
undertaking  more  than  she  will  be  able  to  carry 
out,  still  her  enthusiasm  is  itself  contagious,  and 
no  one  can  read  her  report  to  the  American  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  without  increased  desire  to 
come  to  her  aid.  The  ten  years  for  which  guar- 
antee funds  have  been  pledged  by  the  American 
Societies  expire  next  year.  We  hope  it  will  be 
possible  for  Ramabai  to  come  again  to  this  coun- 
try and  present,  as  only  she  can,  the  claims  of  this 
work.  When  one  remembers  that  nine  years  ago 
she  came  asking  for  a  guarantee  of  $75,000,  and 
one  year  before  the  expiration  of  the  dme  $87,000 
had  been  sent  to  the  treasurer,  ^e  cannot  regard 
her  enthusiasm  as  altogether  irrational.  Thoee 
interested  in  this  work  will  do  well  to  send  to  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Andrews,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, 36  Rutland  Square,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  a 
copy  of  the  report 

The  Questioo  of  Sunday  Dbeerraiice 

The  question  of  Sunday  observance  is  by  no 
means  a  simple  one.  There  are  elements  in  the 
problem  which  make  it  difficult  of  soludon.  It  is, 
perhaps,  more  difficult  in  this  country  than  in 
any  other  because  the  population  is  so  heterogene- 
ous. In  the  old  New  England  days  Puritan  ideals 
could  be  realized  because  the  people  were  all  of 
one  class.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Scotland. 
But  our  population  is  composed  of  representatives 
of  many  nationalities  and  of  various  phases  of 
faith.  Simple  justice  seems  to  make  it  imperative 
that  the  preferences  of  differing  people  should  be 
recognized.  How  liberty  nuy  be  granted  and  yet 
the  Lord's  Day  preserved  is  a  qoestioa  not  easy 
to  answer.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discnss  this 
subject,  but  rather  to  call  attention  to  the  report 
of  the  New  York  Sabbath  Committee  for  its 
thirty-eighth  and  thirty-ninth  years.  Probably  no- 
where else  in  so  small  a  space  are  so  many 
facts  concerning  the  subject  so  well  condensed. 
The  conclusion  of  the  report  is  that  the  agita- 
tion of  the  Sunday  question  In  connection  with 
the  Chicago  Exposition  and  the  <fiscussioQS  of 
the  Sunday  Rest  Congress  have  done  much  to 
quicken  and  educate  public  sentiment,  and  have 
given  a  new  impulse  to  efforts  for  the  promotion 
of  this  cause.  On  its  secular  side,  as  a  rest-day, 
Sunday  holds  its  ground.  Wage-earners  claim 
their  right  to  its  enjoyment.  The  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  b»s  spoken  strongly  on  this 
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subject.  The  changes  which  have  been  made  in 
laws  have  all  been  along  the  lines  of  greater  effect- 
iveness. The  chief  perils  are  found  in  the  exclu- 
sive observance  of  the  day  as  one  of  rest  and 
pleasure.  On  this  point  we  quote  two  paragraphs 
concerning  bicycling.  The  first  quotation  is  made 
from  the  Chicago  **  Herald.*'  It  is  as  follows : 
*'  Properly  used,  the  bicycle  is  as  harmless  as  a 
wheelbarrow ;  but  the  part  it  is  being  used  to  play 
in  the  matter  of  Sunday  recreation  is  wholly  and 
indefensibly  vicious.*'  Next,  Edward  Everett 
Hale  is  quoted  as  saying :  "  When  a  club  of  high- 
minded,  moral,  and  intelligent  young  men  mount 
thtir  bicycles  on  Sunday  morning  by  public  ap- 
pointment, they  say,  far  more  distinctly  than  any 
words  or  voices  could  savt  that,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  they  mean  that  the  next  generation 
shall  have  no  Sunday."  He  adds :  "  The  institu- 
tion of  Sunday,  if  it  is  to  he  maintained  at  all, 
will  be  maintained  for  the  nobler  purposes  of  the 
higher  life."  This  report  contains  an  admirable 
digest  of  judicial  decisions,  an  account  of  Sun- 
day observance  in  various  lands,  and  many  other 
facts  equally  interesting.  It  will  perhaps  surprise 
our  readers  to  know  that  the  movement  in  favor 
of  a  better  oiservance  of  the  day  is  making 
distinct  progress  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  In 
Paris  even,  the  success  is  encouraging,  especially 
in  the  closing  of  business  houses.  In  Belgium  a 
Government  Committee  has  been  appointed  with 
a  view  to  restricting  Sunday  labor.  The  subject 
is  receiving  thorough  attention  in  Germany.  In 
Baden,  Sunday  freight-trains  are  suppressed.  The 
same  is  true  in  a  part,  if  not  all,  of  Austria.  In 
some  parts  of  Switzerland  but  one  distribution  of 
letters  is  allowed  on  Sunday.  In  Norway  the 
wage-earners  are  organizing  to  secure  fuller  rest. 
Altogether,  this  report  is  encouraging  reading  for 
all  who  believe  that  Sunday  should  be  observed 
both  as  a  day  of  rest  and  of  worship. 

Church  Work  in  Philadelphia 
A  very  interesting  and  valuable  arHcle  is  that 
in  the  "Christian  City  "of  April,  entitled  "The 
New  Era  of  Church  Work  in  PhUadelphia."  It 
is  an  account  of  the  efforts  which  are  being  made 
by  vaiious  churches  to  reach  all  classes  of  people 
in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  It  shows  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  popular  impression,  no  class 
of  people  are  working  more  wisely  or  with  greater 
consecration  than  those  in  the  Christian  churches. 
The  article  is  long,  and  we  can  do  little  more  than 
mention  a  few  of  the  facts  which  it  states.  The 
churches  described  are  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  First  Baptist  Church,  the  Beacon 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  Holland  MeiQorial 
Church  (Presbyterian),  the  Central  Congrega- 
tional, the  Bethany  Presbyterian,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Covenant,  and  the  work 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  All 
of  these  churches  have  more  or  less  of  what  is 
known  as  "  institutional "  work.  The  pastors  of 
piany  of  them  are  distinctly  conservative  in  their 


theological  opinions,  and  have  hitherto  beei 
servative  in  their  methods  of  Christian  s 
But  among  them  we  find  not  only  provisi< 
preaching,  but  also  schools,  gymnasiums,  c 
of  scientific  lectures,  various  entertviomei 
which  the  people  are  to  be  kept  off  the  stn 
given  higher  and  better  thoughts,  conferen 
Chrbtian  workers,  athletic  and  philanthro 
cieties,  training  in  various  trades,  and  a  | 
recognition  of  the  privilege  of  the  Church  t 
in  all  the  higher  life  of  the  time.  The  art 
which  we  have  referred  appears  simultar 
in  the  "Christian  City"  and  in  the  ma 
known  as  "The  Open  Church."  Its  aut 
the  Rev.  Moseley  H.  Williams,  who  is  t 
tribute  another  article  on  the  same  subject 
July  number  of  the  same  magazines.  Tbi 
tides  are  along  the  same  line  as  those  i 
Outiook  on  the  Higher  Life  of  American  ( 

A  Notable  Sermon 

The  "  Christian  Register  "  of  April  8  a 
a  notable  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Howard  N. 
of  King's  Chapel,  Boston,  entitled  **  Sa 
and  Fasts."  It  was  rather  surprising  at 
find  a  Unitarian  minister  preaching  from  t 
Matthew  xviii.,  8 :  "It  is  better  for  thee  t 
into  life  halt  or  maimed,  rather  than,  havi 
hands  and  two  feet,  to  be  cast  into  eve 
fire ;"  but  the  subject  is  treated  in  a  stra 
ward,  earnest,  and  singularly  manly  fashioi 
make  a  few  quotations :  Some  of  Christ's 
ings  "  are  often  reckoned  to  be  hard  sayir 
they  are  such,  the  hardness  was  none 
making.  He  simply  saw  and  declared 
men  tons  nature  of  the  choice  which  ea 
has,  somewhere  and  at  some  time,  to  ms 
tween  life  and  death."  Again :  "  It  is 
urge  that  we  no  longer  believe  in  everlast 
as  a  literal  fact  .  .  .  We  are  tried  and 
here  on  the  earth,  *  so  as  by  fire  ;*  in  like 
we  are  warned  of  a  punishment  hereaftei 
bums  and  stings  as  if  a  fire  had  been  kii 
the  depths  of  the  soul ;  and  no  wise  man  i 
that  warning  because  of  the  insuffictenc 
S3nnbolism  through  which  it  is  conveyed." 
"  All  roads  assuredly  do  not  lead  to 
Side  by  side  with  the  upward  path  .  .  .  j 
point  there  runs  a  downward  way  whose 
do  not  see."  The  sermon  closes  as  I 
"  When  the  soul  of  man  gives  up  its  striv 
the  best  and  highest  aims,  forgets  to  c 
things  but  loss  for  the  glory  that  is  set  Ix 
ceases  to  cut  off  the  lower  good  that  s 
the  way  of  its  attainment  of  heaven,  it  ha 
a  descent  toward  the  bottomless  pit  ol 
and  great  darkness;  and  to  that  soul  ( 
angels  cry,  with  infinite  compassion,  to  in 
its  wickedness  and  live."  We  have  ref< 
this  sermon  because  we  believe  that,  wl 
are  speaking  of  positive  things,  the  differ 
tween  Unitarians  and  Evangelicals  is 
marked  as  many  imagine.    They  differ 
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negations  more  than  in  their  affirmations.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  stronger  or  more 
impressive  presentation  of  the  univeisa  ity  and 
eternity  of  the  doctrine  of  Retribution  than  is 
stated  in  this  sermon  of  Mr.  Brown's. 

Dr.  Mcllvalne  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  McHvaine,  D.D.,  who  wa^  lately 
associated  with  the  Rev.  Henry  van  D)ke,  D.D., 
in  the  pastorate  of  the  Brick  Church,  and  before 
that  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant 
in  New  York,  has  entered  the  Episcopal  Church. 
The  letter  announcing  his  decision  was  written 
from  Rome  March  27,  and  was  r^ad  at  the  April 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York.  Dr. 
Mcllvaine  has  previously  held  pastorates  in  the 
Union  Congregational  Church  of  Providence,  and 
in  Fresbytetian  churches  in  Beverly  and  Summit, 
N.  J.  He  is  a  man  of  singular  power  in  the  pul- 
pit, and  will  carry  to  his  new  field  eminent  ability, 
rare  scholarship,  and  real  devotion  to  his  work. 
His  father  was  an  eminent  Presbyterian  minister, 
and  for  many  years  was  a  Professor  at  Princeton  ; 
but  at  least  one  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  has  borne  the  same  name. 

Religious  Independence  in  Canada 
The  inclination  of  Roman  Catholic  voters  in 
Canada  toward  independence,  and  their  restive- 
ness  under  the  attempted  dictation  cf  their 
Bishops,  is  the  subject  of  editorials  in  Canadian 
papers.  The  "Church  Evangelist"  says:  "No 
one  who  has  been  reading  even  cursorily  what 
has  been  happening  in  Lower  Canada  during  the 
last  year  can  have  failed  to  be  convinced  that  an 
ecclesiastical  revolution  is  in  progress  in  that 
province.  .  .  .  This  reaction,  we  are  told,  is  based 
upon  two- distinct  drifts:  one,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  returned  residents  in  the  United  States, 
tending  to  open  infidelity ;  and  the  other,  inspired 
by  the  still  lingering  traditions  of  the  first  French 
settlers  in  the  province,  tending  toward  a  restora- 
tion of  what  is  called  Gallicanism,  which  was 
the  dominant,  in  fact  the  all-pervading,  senHment 
of  the  province  until  the  Jesuits  gained  the  as- 
cendency." Other  causes  for  this  religious  revolt 
are  said  to  be  the  impoverished  condition  of  the 
farmers,  who  rebel  against  the  excessive  imposts 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authority.  Commenting  on 
this,  the  "  Guardian,"  of  London,  says  : 

It  may  not  he  known  that  according  to  Quebec  law 
tftbea  are  hried  and  collected  in  the  same  maniter  as 
the  nanidpal  tax.  It  often  happens  that  in  a  given 
district  the  bishop,  decides  that  a  new  parish  ought  to 
be  formed  and  a  church  built.  He  selects  the  pbns  and 
decides  what  the  cost  shall  .be.  A  rate  is  then  struck, 
and  men  have  been  forced  to  mortgage  their  farms  in 
order  to  meet  their  payments.  The  only  way  of  escape 
b  to  abjure  the  Church— a  course  which  to  the  devout 
Komanbt  b  mortal  sin.  He  exposes  hb  family  to  the 
persecution  of  hb  former  co-religionists,  and,  of  course, 
b  deprived  of  the  means  of  grace. 

If  the  facta  as  herein  related  are  true,  the  wonder 
b,  not  that  there  is  such  a  revolt,  but  that  it  did 
not  come  sooner. 


Pastor  Naummnn 


Pastor  Naumann,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,*i8 
rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Christian  ministers  in  Germany.  As 
is  well  known,  he  takes  a  great  interest  in  social 
questions,  and  his  lectures  on  those  subjects  are 
more  widely  known  than  his  sermons.  A  corre- 
spondent of  **  L*£glise  Libre  "  describes  the  man 
and  his  work.  In  appearance  he  is  said  to  be  not 
unlike  a  Prussian  officer.  He  is  very  tall  and 
broadly  built,  and  his  countenance  has  a  gentle 
expression  which  indicates  that  his  character  b 
full  of  sympathy.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of  in- 
tense conviction.  He  speaks  with  directness, 
and  draws  crowds  to  his  lectures.  Concerning  a 
recent  one  on  **  The  Empire  and  the  SocialUta,"  the 
writer  in  the  paper  to  which  we  have  referred  says : 
'*Naumann  b  a  Christian  minister,  but  noone  could 
have  guessed  thb  fact  from  his  cfiscoune.  He 
might  have  been  an  M.P^a  lawyer,  or  a  journal- 
ist. The  names  of  God  and  Chrbt  were  never  men- 
tioned. During  the  two  hours  in  which  he  addressed 
this  enormous  audience  he  said  not  one  word  on  the 
greatest  of  all  subjects.  Would  the  croirds  come 
to  hear  him  if  he  did  ?  We  believe  they  would. 
Eloquence  b  rare  enough  in  Germany,  aiid  Pastor 
Naumann,  with  hb  wonderful  gift,  could  become 
the  greatest  evangelical  teacher  of  the  mass  of 
the  German  people."  But  it  b  hardly  fair  to 
judge  thb  man  from  such  a  hectare.  We  are 
told  by  others  who  are  familiar  with  hb  work 
that  he  b  not  only  a  lecturer  but  also  a  preacher, 
and  the  one  man  who  among  the  younger  Ger- 
mans is,  perhaps,  exerting  the  most  widespread 
influence  in  behalf  of  a  better  social  order.  In 
the  religious  and  soaal  hbtory  of  the  immediate 
future  in  Germany  Pastor  Naamann  b  sare  to 
play  an  important  part. 

Notes 

The  Baptist  missionary  anniversary  knosrn  as  %ht 
''  May  Meetings*  will  be  hek)  in  Pittsburg.  May  17-i4. 
and  the  subjects  which  will  come  before  them  indicate  a 
gathering  oi  peculbr  interest. 

The  New  York  State  Association  of  Congregational 
Churches  wili  meet  in  the  Tompkins  Avenue  Church  o( 
Brooklyn  May  16-1&  The  Association  represeMs  about 
three  hundred  cbnrclies,  and  not  far  from  SOAO  church 
members. 

Since  the  "Church  Union"  changed  hands  it  has  be- 
come virtaally  a  new  paper,  lo  greatly  has  It  been  tro- 
proTed.  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Carter.  Its  editor,  is  to  hs  cxm- 
gratulated  for  his  snccew  in  producittg  a  journal  to 
admirable  for  intellectual  substance,  literary  quaUtv. 
Christian  spirit,  and  practical  directness^  Its  motto  is. 
"  The  Theok>gy  of  Christ :  the  L'nion  o4  Christians." 

Mr.  S.  C.  K.  Rutan.  a  high<aste  Christian  Hindu, 
is  in  this  country  making  plans  to  <wtabiish  a  Mission 
High  School  in  C«.>kin.  in  a  district  ol  JOUgUCV)  people 
which  contains  not  a  Ungle  Christian  missionary.  Mr. 
Kutan  was  formerly  In  the  employ  ol  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  has  been  a  lecturer  in  the  interests  of 
the  Anti4)pinm  League,  and  b  highly  oommvnded  liy 
such  men  ms  Dr.  Parkhurvt. of  New  York;  Profeaaor 
Purres,  o*  Princeton  ;  the  Hon.  John  Wa 
others  equally  well  known. 
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Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  ttk«bl!oned  under  this  head  and  nnder 
ihaA  of  Books  Received  include  all  received  by  The 
Outlook  duri&s  the  week  ending  April  9.  This  weekly 
report  of  turrent  literature  will  be  supplenoented  by 
fuller  Rtviews  of  the  more  important  works.] 

LITERATURE 

Professor  Fnmds  T.  Palgtaye  is  so  high  an 
authority  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  judgment 
of  poetry  or  its  criticism  that  his  study  of  Zair</- 
»ap9  in  Poetry  from  Homer  to  Tennyson  (The 
MacmUlan  Company)  will  find  interested  readers. 
The  t:)Miplers  which  compose  the  volume  are  en- 
\akfgkA  from  lectures  delivered  at  the  University 
^  Oxford  two  years  ago,  and  the  title  of  the  book 
suggests  the  rich  line  of  investigation  which  the 
lecturer  followed.  Discussions  of  purely  literaiy 
quality  are  so  uncommon  at  Oxford  that  this  vol- 
ume will  be  welcomed,  not  only  for  what  it  con- 
tains, but  also  as  an  indication  of  the  increasing 
intelligence  with  which  literary  study  b  being 
treated  in  our  ancient  seats  of  learning.  Profes- 
sor Palgrave  examines  in  outline  Greek,  Roman, 
Hebrew,  Italian,  Celtic,  and  Anglo-Saxon  poetry, 
and  devotes  the  concluding  eight  chapters  of  the 
book  to  an  account  of  landscape  in  English  poetry 
from  the  days  of  Elizabeth  to  those  of  Tenny- 
son. This  account  b  very  generously  illustrated 
by  extracts  from  the  different  poets,  and  the 
development  and  change  in  the  feeling  toward 
toature  are  very  clearly  brought  out,  not  in  the 
comments  of  the  lecturer,  but  in  the  words  of  the 
|>oet4i  themselves. 

>lr.  Donald  G.  Mitchell  has  followed  his  three 
volumes  of  familiar,  charming  talks  on  *'  English 
Lands,  Letters,  and  Kings  "  with  a  kind  of  com- 
panion volume  on  American  Lands  and  Letters^ 
the  scope  of  which  is  indicated  by  its  sub-title, 
«•  From  the  Mayflower  to  Rip  Van  Winkle."  Ik 
Marvel  has  lost  none  of  his  old  charm  of  senti- 
ment or  of  style,  and  he  has  turned  both  to  the  best 
account  in  this  story  of  our  earlier  literature,  which 
begins  at  the  beginning  and  ends  on  the  threshold 
of  the  new  era  inaugurated  by  the  New  England 
school  of  poets  and  writers.  The  volume  is  very 
handsomely  made,  very  entertainingly  illustrated, 
and  will  demand  more  extended  treatment  in 
these  columns.  (Charl<*s  Scribner*s  Sons,  New 
York.) 

NOVELS  AND  TALES 

Mr.  John  R.  Spears*s  The  Port  of  Missing  Ships 
and  Other  Stories  of  the  Sea  are  not  only  very  graph- 
ically told,  but  disclose  an  imaginative  element 
which  lends  such  stories  an  unusual  quality  of  in- 
terest. The  tale  which  gives  its  title  to  this  vol- 
ume is  an  exceptionally  strong  piece  of  work  from 
the  imaginative  side.  It  is  very  finely  conceived 
and  it  is  very  well  executed.     (The  MacmiUan 

Company.) Thorns     Love     Peacock's    The 
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Misfortunes  of  Elphin^  which  Mr.  Saintsbur 
Clares  is  his  favorite,  is  by  no  meant  as 
known  as  several  others  of  Peacock's  works 
is,  however,  one  of  tht  mo«t  bcfivldtialist 
them  all»  and  its  appearance,  in  combination 
khododaphne^  in  a  single  volume,  illustrate 
F.  H.  Townsend,  with  an  introduction  by 
fessor  Saintsbury,  will  bring  both  works  t 
attention  of  a  larger  audience.  (The  Maa 
Company,  New  York.) 

A  collection  of  bright  and  entertaining  si 
with  a  moral  carefully  concealed,  has  been 
lished  under  the  title  of  Sunbeam  Storie 
Others^  by  Annie  Flint,  illustrated  by 
Wheeler  Keith,  Meredith  Newbury,  and  Izi 
Chandler.  (Bonnell,  Silver  &  Co.,  New  ^ 
The  illustrations  add  greatly  to  the  interest 
book,  which  is  well  printed  with  large  typ 
broad  margins.    The  stories  will  delight 

little  people. A    Tale  of  the   Thames, 

Ashby-Sterry  ^Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
York),  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  stor^ 
journey  on  the  Thames  made  by  a  gr< 
friends. 

Dr.  Charles  Conrad  Abbott  has  pul 
through  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  PI 
phia,  a  novel,  attractively  entitled  When  /> 
tury  was  New.  In  parts  this  novel  is 
pleasant  reading.    The  characters  are  not  r 

able,  the  descriptions  are  better. Fr< 

cover  which  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  of  Bostoi 
put  upon  Doha  Perfecta^  one  would  suppc 
author  to  be  Professor  A.  R.  Marsh,  a 
Seftor  Benito  Pirez  Gald6s.  Howeve 
erroneous  impression  is  quite  removed 
title-page  and  by  the  admirable  preface  I 
fessor  Marsh.  The  editor  should  be  co 
lated  on  the  abundant  fullness  of  his  notei 
end  of  the  novel.  The  book  is  emph 
worth  while,  and  is  in  such  easy  Spanish 
may  be  undertaken  by  the  bright  studi 
many  months  after  beginning  that  langoa 
is  a  study  of  ignorant  and  stubborn  £ 
religiosity. 

The  MasterBe/gars^  by  L.  Cope  Com 
as  the  title  indicates,  a  tale  of  the  Netherl 
the  time  of  the  terrible  Duke  of  Alva, 
strong  story  of  war  and  adventure,  oris] 
and  well  sustained.    (The  J.  B.  lippincot 

pany,   Philadelphia.) In  Chun    Ti-Ku 

author,  Claude  A.  Rees,  attempts  to  s 
China  as  it  appears  to  the  eyes  of  a  youn{ 
man  who  has  just  left  his  paternal  home  a 
to  a  great  city  to  begin  a  life  of  busir 
pleasure.  The  information  conveyed  is 
and  interesting ;  as  a  work  of  fiction  the 
rather  clumsily  written.    (Dodd«  Mead 

New  York.) The  Sign  of  the  Spider, 

t^ajp  Mitford,  }9  a  5ens^|J9IMd  and  exti 
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story  of  Africa,  somewhat  of  the  Rider  Haggard 
style,  but  far  inferior  to  *'  King  Solomon's  Mines/' 
and  in  some  ways  really  repellent.  (Same  pub- 
Ushers.) Of  Francis  Tdlou  Buck's  A  Fiand 

OH  TVial  (The  Meniam  Company,  New  York) 
and  EUzabeth  Phipps  Train's  A  Marital  LiabUitr 
(The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia),  we 
need  only  say  that  both  are  wordy  and  futile. 

Mrs.  Florence  Morse  Kingsley's  "  Titus  "  has 
bad  remarkable  success.  Like  it,  Paul^  a  Her- 
ald of  tho  Cross  is  a  reverent  attempt  to  throw 
Into  the  form  of  fiction  Bible  history.  Both  books 
appeal  to  the  great  class  of  readers  who  in  years 
past  admired  "The  Prince  of  the  Hoose  of 
David"  and  in  our  day  have  equally  admired 
<*  Ben-Hur."  The  present  book  is,  however, 
much  more  like  the  first  than  the  second  novel 
just  named.  The  author  has  a  strong,  earnest 
religious  spirit,  and  the  story  is  free  irom  sensa- 
tionalism. Its  diction  is  often  stilted  and  unnat- 
ural, and  it  has  other  obvious  defects.  (Henry 
Altemus,  PhUadelphia.) 

Balzac's  A  kVbman  of  Thirty,  translated  by 
Ellen  Marriage,  with  a  preface  by  Professor 
Saintsbury,  takes  its  place  in  the  new  series  of 
translations  now  coming  from  the  press  of  The 

Macmillan  Company  (New  York). The  J.  B 

Lippincott  Company  (Philadelphia)  has  given 
Lovicf,  the  latest  story  by  Mrs.  Hungerford,  better 
known  as  the  "  Duchess,"  a  modest  and  attract- 
ive binding. 

NEW   EDITIONS 

Messrs.  Charies  Scribner's  Sons  are  placing 
their  imprint  on  a  series  of  really  notable  editions 
of  standard  authors — editions  which,  by  reason 
of  their  mechanical  elegance  and  their  editorial 
intelligence  and  completeness,  will  take  their 
place  as  finalities.  Five  addirional  volumes  in 
the  Centenary  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Cariyle, 
covering  The  Fremch  Revoiution^  Heroes  and  Hero- 
H^orsAi/,  and  the  first  four  volumes  devoted  to 
Oliver  CromwelVs  Letters  a$ul  Speeches,  deepen 
the  impression  of  the  substantial  quality  of  this 
piece  of  book-making — an  impression  which  is 
BtiU  further  deepened  by  the  first  volumes  in  the 
GadshiU  Edition  of  the  Worics  of  Charies  Dickens, 
e<Bted  by  Andrew  Lang,  and  to  be  completed  in 
thirty-two  volumes,  at  the  moderate  price  of  $1.50 
each.  The  books  are  issued  in  what  is  known  as 
the  square  crown  octavo — large,  substantial  vol- 
umes, printed  from  unusually  large,  clesr  type,  on 
pages  of  ample  margin.  The  edition  includes 
tCe  original  etchings  and  woodcuts  by  Seymour, 
Browne,  and  Cruikshank  which  appeared  in  the 
first  edition  of  Dickens's  works,  and  which  the 
pttblic  has  come  very  largely  to  associate  with 
the  best  known  of  Dickens'i  characters.  To 
these  will  also  be  added  illustrations  hardly  less 
widely  appreciated,  by  Pinwell,  Walker,  l^and- 
seer.  Leech,  Maclise,  Barnard,  and  others.  The 
iUQStrmtive  value  of  the  edition  will  be  still  fur- 
ther enhanced  by  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the 
recent   novels,  the  illustrations  for  which 


were  not  drawn  under  the  direct  superintendence 
of  Dickens,  fresh  illustrations  have  been  secured 
from  the  best-known  black-and-white  artists  of 
the  present  day.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  first  volume  of  each  work  an  introduc- 
tion, with  notes  to  each  volume,  and  a  general 
essay  on  Dickens's  genius  and  work  will  appear 
in  one  of  the  later  volumes. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Works  of  Wordsworth, 
edited  by  William  K.night,  which  is  now  coming 
from  tbe  press  of  the  Macmillan  Company,  b 
enlarged  by  the  publication  of  the  first  two  vol- 
umes of  the  Frose  iVorks,  which  have  never  till 
now  been  brought  together  in  chronological  order 
or  published  apart  from  his  verse,  for  many  of 
the  most  important  of  these  prose  works  took  the 
form  of  prefaces  and  appendices  to  the  poems. 
Tbe  letters,  which  were  in  reality  ef  sa]rs,  appeared 
in  many  instances  in  the  Memoirs  published  in 
1851,  and  others  in  Dr.  Grosart*s  edition  of  the 
Prose  Works  published  in  1876.  These  volumes 
begin  with  the  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  IJandaff  on 
the  extraordinary  avowal  of  his  political  prinaples. 
They  contain  the  famous  preface  to  the  Lyrical 
Ballads,  the  almost  equally  well-known  pamphlet 
on  thr  Convention  of  Cintra,  the  account  of  the 
Lake  District  which  Wordsworth  called  **  a  guide 
through  the  I^e  District  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land." The  preface  to  "  The  Excursion,**  and 
various  other  prose  writings,  have  great  interest 
and  value  to  the  lovers  and  students  of  the  Lake 
Poet. 

OUT  OF   DOORS 

A  most  delightful  collection  of  essays  by 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  has  been  brought 
together  under  the  title  of  The  Proeesriom  of  the 
Flowers,  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.) 
It  is  like  wandering  through  the  woods  with  a 
sympathetic  friend  when  nature  is  in  her  kind- 
liest mood  to  read  these  pages.  One  smdls  the 
earth  in  its  freshness;  and  watches  the  play  of 
light  and  shadow,  so  true  and  so  delicate  are  the 
writer's  observation  and  expression.  The  book 
is  a  collection  of  observations  on  botany  that 
teach  without  effort,  and  open  the  eyes  of  the 
most  careless  to  the  beauties  that  lie  round  about 
him,  and  to  which  he  has  hitherto  l>een  blind. 
The  flowers  are  studied  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  our  northern  woods  and  fields,  and 
the  reader  is  educated  while  emotions  of  the  keen- 
est pleasure  are  aroused. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Wendt  has  published  through 
the  Colorado  Book  Company,  New  York,  a  small 
volume  of  extrtmtly  clever  Ckemm  Sketches,  As 
a  specimen  of  book-making  it  is  charming,  and  is 
an  appropriate  gift  for  intending  voyagers. 

UISTUEY    AND   BIOliEAPHV 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Franck  Bright,  the  Master  of 
University  College,  (Jxford,  has  quickly  followed 
his  capital  volume  on  Maria  Theresa  with  one 
on  her  9on,ytwfh  //.,  which,  like  the  other,  we 
will    reserve  for   more   extended    notice.     (The 
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MacmilUn  Company,  New  Yoik.) One  of  the 

best  books  on  history  recently  published  is  Mr 
D.  G.  Hogarth *s  Philip  and  Alexander  of  Mace- 
don.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.)  The 
publishers  have  given  to  this  clear,  delightful, 
and  authoritative  account  of  the  two  great  mtn 
and  of  their  contemporary  history  an  appropriately 
beautiful  setting  in  piint,  paper,  and  binding. 
The  whole  work  impresses  one  with  the  satisfac- 
tory unity  not  always  attained  between  author 
and  publisher.  Mr.  Hogarth  treats  the  two 
makers  of  Macedon  not  in  proportion  to  their  re- 
spective bulk  in  history,  but  to  the  number  of 
books  written  already  about  them.  Philip  sup- 
plies the  central  figure  in  no  extant  biography, 
but  Alexander  has  inspired  a  whole  liteni.tu[e. 
What  we  like  best  about  the  work  is  this  author's 
account  of  the  decay  of  Athens.  No  one  has  so 
well  pointed  out  as  he  the  aging  of  Athenian 
polity.  The  tone  uken  by  Thucydides,  Euripi- 
des, and  Plato  was  distinctly  anti-imperial,  and, 
as  the  fourth  century  advanced,  poets,  both  of 
the  first  and  second  order,  ceased  from  Athens. 
More,  too,  than  any  one  else,  Mr.  Hogarth  shows 
us  how  jus  try  Alexander  was  received  into  the 
small  circle  of  the  Greeks,  "  because,  having  the 
greatest  powers,  he  set  up  the  greatest  aims  con- 
sistent with  his  day,  and  pursued  them  greatly." 

The  Letters  from  the  Scenes  of  the  Recent 
Massacres  in  Armenia^  by  J.  Rendel  Harris  and 
Helen  B.  Harris,  with  a  prefatory  letter  from  the 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  are  of  timely  impor- 
tance. (The  F.  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.) 
We  reserve  this  volume  for  more  extended  no- 
tice. 

POETRY 

Mr.  Clarence  Urmy  has  published  a  volume  of 
poems  alliteratively  entitled  A  Vintage  of  Verse. 
(William  Doxey,  San  Francisco.)  It  is  an  un- 
seasonable lime  for  a  vintage  just  now,  and  per- 
haps it  is  not  surprising  that  the  poetry  is  some- 
times immature.  The  publisher  should  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  book's  beautiful  dress. 

The  volume  of  Lyrical  and  Dramatic  Poems 
selected  from  the  works  of  Robert  Browning  by 
Mr.  Edward  T.  Mason  is  admirably  adapted  to 
interest  the  student  who  is  taking  Mr.  Browning 
for  the  first  time,  including  as  it  does  many  of  the 
mcst  representative  and  characteristic  works  from 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  great  modern  masters  of 
song.  The  book  is  still  further  enlarged  by  a 
very  generous  extract  trora  Mr.  Stedman's  article 
on  Browning  in  "  The  Victorian  Poets."  (Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

Dr.  Irving  Browne,  of  Buffalo,  the  well-known 
and  scholarly  writer  on  legal  topics,  and  a  very 
accomplished  and  agreeable  gentleman,  has  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  dipping  into  verse,  and  his 
skill,  taste,  and  facility  have  successfully  dealt 
with  the  difficulties  of  meter,  rhyme,  and  rhythm. 
These  fugitive  efforts,  unpretentious  in  character, 
hearty  in  sentiment,  touched  with  fancy,  he  has 
now  collected  in  a  small  volume  to  which  he  has 


given  the  title  The  House  of  the  Heart.  SucI 
volume  needs  an  acquaintance  with  the  authoi 
interpret  it.  He  who  has  this  key  will  find  in  1 
little  book  suggestions  of  very  delightful  ccmf 
ionship  with  a  man  of  fine  tastes,  scholarly 
slincts,  large  acquaintance  with  li.erature,  an 
genius  for  friendship.  (The  Peter  Paul  B 
Company,  Buffalo.) 

ECONOMICS 
Industry  in  England^  by  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  ii 
enlargement  of  the  author's  widely  read  '*  In* 
trial  History  of  England."  While  not  a  % 
work,  either  along  the  lines  of  original  resei 
or  original  thought,  it  is  admirably  adapte< 
popularize  the  best  work  that  has  been  don 
the  special  students  of  different  periods  and 
ft  rent  phases  of  English  industrial  history, 
author  is  a  disciple  of  Thorold  Rogers, 
shares  Professor  Rogers's  warm  sympathies 
the  struggles  of  the  working  classes.  T 
sympathies  lend  life  to  his  narrative,  which  n 
be  described  as  a  history  of  the  struggle  to 
industrial  freedom.  Mr.  Gibbms  also  si 
Thorold  Rogers's  antipathies  toward  the  lan< 
class,  and,  like  his  teacher,  is  unable  to  see  e 
reason  or  justice  in  the  demand  of  this  clasj 
bimetallism.  To  our  minds,  the  weakest  ch 
in  the  book  is  that  in  which  he  attempts  t 
count  for  the  increasing  prosperity  of  agrici 
from  the  gold  discoveries  at  the  middle  o 
century  down  to  1873,  and  the  increasing  d< 
sion  since  that  time,  without  reference  t< 
change  from  an  expanding  currency  to  a  con 
ing  currency  in  1873.  In  the  former  perio 
bettering  of  transportation  facilities  is  set 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  prosperity,  and  ii 
latter  period  the  contmued  bettering  of  trai 
tation  facilities  is  set  down  as  one  of  the  c 
of  depression.  Indeed,  the  author  does  not 
a  single  cause  of  depression  which  was  i 
operation  during  the  period  of  prosperity, 
evidences  of  prejudice  in  dealing  with  ou 
times  may  be  brought  against  nearly  evei 
torian — ^and  reviewer — and  we  conclude  o 
tice  by  commending  highly  the  author's  his 
judgment,  as  well  as  his  scholarship  anc 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 

The  Theory  of  SocialiMaticn^  by  Professor 
lin  H.  Giddings,  of  Columbia,  is  a  syllabus 
sociological  principles  co-ordinated  in  hi 
entitled  **The  Principles  of  Sociology.' 
sytlabus  is  intended  for  the  use  of  uq 
classes,  and  sets  forth  with  great  cleam 
central  and  unifying  thought  of  the  larger 
— the  original  and  illuminating  generaliza6 
social  evolution  has  been  the  developmen 
*'  consciousness  of  kind."  (The  MacmilU 
pany.  New  \^rk.) 

RELIGIOUS  A.ND  THEOLOGICAL 

We  reserve  for  notice  later  the  R 
Albert  E.  Dunning's  Congregati4malists  in  - 
(The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston),  and  the  I« 
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Charles  Augustus  Bri(rg8*s  Higkti  Criticitm  of 
th£   Hixaieuch  (Charies   Scribaer*8   Sons,   New 

York). It  is  not  often  that  the  last  part  of  a 

book  is  the  6rst  to  appear;  it  is  so»  however, 
with  Dr.  Paul  Schwartzkopff's  Fropfucies  ofjetus 
Christ,  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 
The  prophecies  commented  on  in  the  just  pub- 
lished volume  have  to  do  with  our  Lord's  death, 
resurrection,  and  second  coming.  The  author 
Itives  us  his  clear  and  reverent  thought  on  these 
subjects  now,  since  the  subjects  are  receiving 
special  attention  in  present-day  theology.  In  ad- 
dition, the  nature  of  the  subjects  well  permits 
their  separate  treatment,  apart  from  their  ulti- 
mate psychological  establishment  The  full  title  of 
Dr.  Schwartzkopff*s  work  will  be  *'  The  Revela- 

tion  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.'* A  new  edition 

of  The  FresbyteriaH  Booh  of  Common  Prayer^ 
cdi*ed  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Shields,  has  just  ap- 
peared from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  5M>ns,  New  York.  The  appearance  of  this 
book  cannot  be  **  other  than  pleasing  to  those  in 
every  communion  who  are  ready  to  rejoice  at  the 
many  and  great  things  in  which  Christians  can 
agree  as  compared  with  the  few  and  small  things 

in  which  they  differ." Five  lectures  by  Dr. 

Milton  S.  Terry  on  the  methods  of  meeting  mod- 
em philosophical  and  critical  attacks  on  the 
Christian  religion  have  been  bound  together  in 
a  small  volume  and  entitled  The  New  Apoi^etic, 
(Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York.)  The  lectures  are 
Dot  so  much  an  apology  itself  as  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  apologetics.  The  mere  enumera- 
tion of  their  titles— the  '*  Philosophical  Apology,** 
the  "  liteiary-Critical  Apology,'*  the  "  Apology  of 
Comparative  Religion,'*  and  the  **  Positive  Apol- 
ogy ** — is  enough  to  awaken  curiosity  and  interest, 
wftiich  Dr.  Terry  fairly  well  rewards  ;  his  lectures 
might  have  been  characterized  by  greater  origi- 
nality, however. The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Laidlaw, 

Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  at  New  Col- 
lege, Edinburgh,  has  published  a  good  little  book 
showing  the  vital  connection  among  the  main 
points  of  Christian  doctrine  and  their  Scriptural 
foundation.  The  volume  is  entitled  Fou9%datton 
Truths  of  Scripture,    (Charles   Scribner*s  Sons, 

New  York.) The  Spirit  of  Power,  a  power 

which  comes  from  Christ  and  by  the  appreciation 
of  Christ,  is  the  subject  of  an  essay  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Adamson.  (Charles  Scribner*8  Sons,  New 
York.)  The  little  volume  will  be  of  aid  espe- 
ciiUy  to  those  studying  the  Book  of  Acu. 

Mr.  Silas  Farmer  has  published  through  Mefsrs. 
Eaton  ft  Mains,  New  York,  Champions  of  Chns- 
tiamtft  a  decidedly  popular  book  giving  testi- 
mony from  many  emin«*nt  persons  in  favor  of 
Christianity  and  against  unbelief.  Among  such 
persons  are  Washington,  Garibaldi,  Gladstone, 
Moltke,  Grant,  Webster,  Handel.  Haydn,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Carlyle,  Guiiot,  Galileo.  Lyell,  Unnxus. 

and  Audubon. Dr.  Paul  Cams  has  published 

an  interesting  volume  which  he  entitles  iiomtltes 
ofSeienee^  and  dedicates  it  to  his  father,  *'  the  late 


GUstav  Cams,  first  Superintendent-General  of  the 
Church  of  Eastern  and  Western  Prussia,  and 
Doctor  of  Theology,  who  would  not  have  agreed 
to  the  main  doctrines  of  this  book, but  whose  life 
exemplified  its  teachings.**  Readers  of  **  The 
Open  Court  '*  will  recognize  these  homilies  as 
editorial  articles  which  have  appeared  in  that 
publication.  Dr.  Carus  does  well  to  gather  them 
into  one  volume,  and  however  one  may  agree  with 
or  differ  from  him,  there  is  no  question  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  succeeded  in  conveying  senti- 
ment without  bting  sentimental.  Nor  are  his 
homilies  hostile  towards  religion,  but  only  towarcf  s 
the  dogmatic  conception  of  religion. 

The  twelfth  and  last  volums  of  Bihtiographicm 
(Charles  Scribner*s  Sons,  New  York)  is  no  less 
interesting  than  its  predecessors.  The  publica- 
tion of  this  series  has  been  a  genuine  event  both 
in  the  world  of  typography  and  in  that  of  book- 
lovers. 

TCXT-BOOKS 

Grimm's  German  Househoid  Tales ;  Banyan*s 
Plgnm*s  Prof^iis^  edittd.  nith  notes  and  intro- 
duction, by  Walter  Y.  Moody ;  Carlyle*s  Essmron 
Bumu  and  Shakespeare's  iVarArM,with  notes  by 
Helen  G.  Cone, have  been  added  to  the  Riverside 
Literature  Series.  (Houghton.  Mifflin  ft  Co., 
Boston.)  The  price  of  these  books,  which  are 
well  bound  in  linen,  puts  them  within  the  reach 
of  all. 

Messrs.  Frederick  H.  Bailey  and  Frederick  H. 
Woods,  assistant  Professors  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  have 
published  through  Messrs.  Ginn  ft  Co.,  Boston,  a 
new  text-book  on  Plane  ond Sottd  Amalrtit  Geom- 
etry. The  book  has  been  prepared  primarily  for 
the  use  of  students  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute. 
The  memorizing  of  a  mass  of  formnlc  bas  been 
properly  discouraged,  and  the  attention  of  tha 
student  directed  rather  to  the  methods  employed. 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  receive 

a  valuable  text-book  on  lAght  ond  Shade,  by  Mr. 
A.  K.  Cro«i,  instructor  in  the  Massachusetts 
Normal  Art  School,  and  in  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  at  Boston.  The  charm  of  this  volume  is 
that  it  has  been  written  not  only  for  public-school 
teachers,  but  for  all  interested  in  art  education. 


Gray  and  Chaucer 

7o  the  Editors  of  The  Outiooh: 

May  I  give  the  Spectator  (see  The  Outlook, 
March  20 »  another  instance  where  Gray  might 
have  used  a  footnote '  **  Ken  in  our  ashea  live 
their  wonted  fire»  **  is  very  like  Chaucer*s  •*  Yet 
in  our  asshen  olde  is  fyr  y-reke,"  in  the  Reeve's 
Prologue. 

It  happened  that  two  year^  ago  a  little  club  of 
which  I  have  long  been  a  member  decided  to 
devote  a  year  to  the  study  of  Chaucer  and  his 
immediate  predecessors.  I  thought  I  knew  my 
Chaucer  pretty  well,  but  reading  with  a  purpoat 
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showed  me  that  I  did  not,  and  also  laid  such  a 
spell  upon  me  that  one  year*s  reading  grew  into 
two,  and  still  goes  on. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  meant  to  make  a  collec- 
tion of  the  borrowings,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
coincidences,  etc.,  that  one  comes  upon  in  reading, 
but  have  only  lately  begun  it.  Chaucer  has  given 
me  a  good  many,  as  also  a  choice  collection  of 
proverbs  still  in  use,  with  others  which  seem  to 
have  become  obsolete.  I  hope  sometime  to  work 
my  material  into  a  sketch,  for  which  I  also  hope 
to  find  some  editor  pining. 

As  to  Mr.  Fiskc's  "  unconscious  borrowing,"  is 
it  necessarily  **  borrowing,"  even  "  unconscious  "  ? 
May  it  not  be  a  delicate  compliment  to  his  readers* 
wide  acquaintance  with  literature  ?  I  think  we  do 
not  realize  how  common  the  practice  is  until' 
attention  is  called  to  it.  You  will,  perhaps,  re- 
member that  two  or  three  years  aga  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, in  one  of  his  state  papers,  gave  the  sub- 
stance of  a  well-known  verse,  and  how  the 
opposition  newspapers  made  the  welkin  ring 
with  charges  of  plagiarism.  This  made  me  notice 
similar  cases  when  they  came  up  in  my  reading. 
Almost  immediately  I  found  a  similar  paraphrase 
in  "  Trilby,"  which,  however,  1  cannot  verify,  as 
the  book  is  not  at  hand ;  and  since  then  I  am  con- 
stantly coming  upon  such  borrowings. 

Yesterday,  after  reading  your  charming  para- 
graphs, I  remembered  that  in  the  March  install- 
ment of  "  The  Martian  "  the  dearly  beloved  Barty 
lived  laborious  days  (no  quotation  marks;  see 
March  "Harper,"  p.  606);  and  this  morning's 
**  Nation  "  (of  March  18)  in  the  second  editorial 
p-iragraph  has  this  sentence :  "  The  moment  he 
[Speaker  Reed]  took  up  the  r6le  of  dev*lish  sly 
politician,  he  was  lost." 

No,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  borrowing  in  all  cases. 
It  is  the  instinct  of  genius  seizing  upon  the  fitting 
thing,  and  the  large-mindedness  of  genius  sparing 
its  versed  reader  the  humiliation  of  the  direct 
quotation  with  its  branding  marks,  or  the  madden- 
ing foot-note. 

Has  any  one  ever  pointed  out  a  forerunner  of 
••  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view  "? 
In  the  club  I  mentioned,  it  fell  to  me,  during  the 
year  just  closing,  to  get  up  the  writings  of  Mrs. 
Aphra  Behn.  in  our  study  of  the  development  of 
the  English  novel.  I  found  a  little  old  book 
published  in'1685,  bearing  on  its  title-page  "  Poems 
by  Several  Hands."  Among  others,  besides  hers, 
were  several  by  "  Alexis  " — we  shall  probably 
never  know  more  of  him — in  one  of  which,  enti- 
tled "A  Poem  Against  Fruition,"  occurs  this 
couplet : 

Far  from  our  Eyes  th'  inchanting  Objects  set, 
Advantage  by  the  friendly  Distance  get. 

Isn't  this  interesting  ? 

C.  A.  M.  C. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 

[Other  correspondents  express  much  the  same 
view  as  to  the  supposed  ''unconscious  borrow- 
ing "  by  Mr.  Fiske. — The  Editors.] 


Literary  Notes 


— The  poem  "  On  Riverside,"  which  s^pean 
the  cover  of  The  Outlook  this  week  (it  may 
well  to  explain  to  those  not  familiar  with  the 
cumstances),  refers  to  the  fact  that  immedia 
north  of  General  Grant's  tomb,  on  the  brow  of 
hill  overlooking  the  river,  stands  a  monun 
bearing  the  following  inscription : 

Erected  to  the  Memory 
Of  an  Amiable  Chiki 

St  Claire  Polk>ck 

Died  15  July  1797 
In  the  5  Year  of  his  Age 

— The  reported  purchase  of  the  "Satii 
Review "  by  the  newly  made  millionaire  Si 
fred  Beit  calls  attention  to  the  number  of  B 
papers  which  have  been  bought  by  rich 
Mr.  Hooley,  who  has  accumulated  such 
wealth  by  the  manipulation,  now  of  **  Be 
shares,  now  of  rubber  tire  stocks,  has  just  be 
the  owner  of  the  "  Sun,"  formeriy  e<tited  b 
T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.  P.  The  "  St  James*j 
zette  "  is  now  owned  by  an  Anglo-German 
crat,  Mr.  Steinkopf.  Speaking  of  Angl 
mans,  it  may  not  be  known  that  the  v 
newspaper  ** Vanity  Fair"  is  controlled  I 
Bischoffsheims,  and  that  the  *'  Daily  New 
longs  for  the  greater  part  to  Mr.  Henry  C 
heim,  the  well-known  banker. 

— Worn-out  copies  of  the  novels  of  Mrs. 
worth,  of  Mrs.  Holmes,  and  of  Mr.  A.  C.  < 
will  not  be  replaced  in  the  Carnegie  Free  I 
of  Allegheny,  Pa.  The  librarian,  Mr.  ^ 
Stevenson,  explains  his  reasons  for  this  ex 
in  the  last  number  of  the  "  Library  Jo 
The  theory  that  devotees  of  the  above  m 
will  **  gradually  rise  to  something  bett 
declared  to  be  false  from  the  experience 
Stevenson.  One  of  his  discoveries  wa 
school-children  were  in  the  habit  of  racing  1 
as  many  novels  as  possible  to  see  who  coi 
the  most  in  a  given  period.  One  boy 
averaged  a  volume  a  day  of  the  most  sen 
type,  and  kept  this  up  for  several  weel 
Stevenson  also  points  out  that  <*  in  the  1 
Presbyterianism,"  and  in  what  might  b 
priately  called  "  a  residence  city  ** — hi 
university,  no  less  than  three  theologic 
naries,  and  remarkably  good  schools,  bol 
and  private — the  proportion  of  ficdon  in  tl 
circulated  by  the  Carnegie  Library  ^ 
tenths  of  the  total. 

—Writing  to  the  New  York  «*  Tribune 
Attach^ "  has  some  interesting  thing? 
about  the  great  London  dailies  : 

The  "  Telegraph,"  the  **  Morning  Post," 
"  Chronicle,"  as  weU  as  the  "  Daily  MTai  V  ^ 
lent  newspapers  in  their  way  as  far  as  the  pu 
news  is  concerned,  are  entirely  without  weigrli 
English  public,  either  among  the  classes  or  s 
masses.  The  public  at  large  know  that  M 
worth  is  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Daily  MaiL" 
of  the  "Chronicle,"  Lord  Glenesk  of  the 
Post."  and  Sir  Edward  Levy  Lawson  of  1 
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frmpb  f  that  the  **  Ukutnted  London  News  "  beloofft 
to  Sir  WUUam  lofnun  and  the  "*  Westminster  Gazette  " 
to  Sir  George  Newncs.  Each  of  theje  gentlemen  has 
goot  oat  of  his  way  to  make  his  identity  known,  and  to 
destroy  the  anonymity  of  his  newspaper,  indifferent  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  impairing  Its  Influence  thereby. 
Very  different  is  the  *  Standard  "  the  one  English  paper 
of  ail  others  concerning  the  ownership  of  which  nothing 
is  known,  not  even  in  poBtical  and  journalistic  circles. 
It  retains  all  the  anonjrmity  which  formerly  constituted 
to  distinguishing  a  feature  of  the  '*  Times."  The  con- 
sequence Is  that  the  utterances  of  the  **  Standard  "  are 
regarded  by  the  public  at  large,  not  as  those  of  any 
indlTidnal,  but  as  the  Toioe  of  the  entire  Conservative 
party,  and  by  reason  of  this  it  now  enjoys  an  influence 
and  a  prestige  which  were  formerly  possessed  by  the 
**  Times,"  but  to  which  nowadays  no  other  English 
newspaper  can  lay  claim. 

— ^The  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  of  Chicago, 
recently  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  ten  greatest 
DoreU,  and  the  Minneapolis  **  Tribune  "  informs 
OS  that  he  proposes  to  issue  another  on  the  ten 
greatest  lyric  poems  in  the  English  language. 
Miia  Ha^et  Monroe  says  that  every  poem  suited 
to  such  a  list  must  ^K>ssess  three  requisites— 
spontaneous  musical  expression,  perfect  round- 
ness and  unity,  and  nobility  of  thought  united  to 
a  subject  which  appeals  to  universal  sympathy. 
Miss  Monroe  makes  out  such  a  list.  She  heads 
it  with  Chaucer*s  Prologue  to  the  *'  Canterbury 
Tales."  Second  comes,  appropriately  enough, 
Spenser's  *"  Epithalamion."  Her  third  choice 
would  be  Shakespeare's  **  Sonnets."  Milton's 
**  Lyddas  "  comes  fourth,  and  Shelley's  •*  Ado- 
nmis  "  fifth.  If  short  poems  were  allowed,  Keats 
would  come  next  with  his  *'  Lamia  "  or  his  "  Feast 
of  St  Agnes."  As  it  is,  the  sixth  place  is  given 
to  Coleridge's  **  Ancient  Mariner."  The  seventh 
placets aUotted  to  Tennyson's  **  Wellington  Ode," 
and  the  eighth  to  Browning's  *«Chdde  Roland." 
For  the  last  two  there  are  four  candidates — Mrs. 
Browning  with  her  "  Portuguese  Sonnets,"  Mere- 
dith with  his  '*  Modem  Love,"  Fitzgerald  with 
bis  **  Rubliyilt,"  and  Matthew  Arnold  with  his 
•«Sohrabattd  Rustum."  The  *« Tribune"  justly 
says  that  the  first  six  names  are  likely  to  find 
general  indorsement.  The  **  Rnhiiijit "  certainly 
does  not  belong  on  the  Ibt,  because  it  Is  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Persian. 
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A  Correction 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

I  observe  in  your  editorial  on  the  Inheritance 
Tax,  in  the  issue  of  April  10»  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  8  per  cent,  is  the  maximum  rate  in 
England.  This  is  an  understatement,  the  maxi- 
mum rate  being  t8  per  cent.  Since  the  reforms 
of  1894  England  has  three  duties : 

(1)  An  estate  duty  on  all  property  ^  progressmg 
from  1  per  cent,  to  8  per  cent. 

(2)  A  legacy  duty  on  personal  property  going 
to  distant  relatives— 3,  5,  and  10  percent. 

(3)  A  similar  tax  (succeAsion  duty)  on  real  es- 
tate. 

A  fortune  of  jf  1,000,000  going  to  distant  rela- 
tives would  pay  18  per  cent,  whether  real  or  per- 
sonal property.  Cf.  Seligman,  **  Essays  in  Tax- 
ation," p.  310.  etc.  A.  F.  Weber. 

New  York  City. 

Unexpected  Liberalism 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

If  some  orthodox  Hebrews  have  felt  them- 
selves aggrieved  at  Dr.  Abbott  for  his  character- 
ization of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  surely  all  Hebrews 
must  appreciate  the  good  work  The  Outlook  is 
doing  in  presenting  an  impartial  view  of  the  his- 
tory of  Judaism.  In  my  humble  opinion,  no 
better  service  can  be  rendered  by  the  clergy  of 
to-day  than  by  helping  to  assimilate  the  various 
races  and  nationalities  gathered  under  our  flag, 
and  teaching  them  mutual  respect  for  the  diver- 
gent religious  opinions  of  each. 

In  and  around  Colchester,  N.  Y.,  there  are  a 
number  of  Jews  engaged  in  farming  and  dairy 
pursuits.  About  a  year  ago  they  decided  to 
build  a  synagogue,  and  began  to  raise  a  fund  for 
that  purpose.  A  gentleman  from  New  York,  who 
is  taking  an  earnest  interest  in  their  welfare,  was 
delegated  to  call  on  a  certain  well-to-do  Christian 
neighbor  for  a  contribution.  The  delegate  was 
very  courteously  received  by  the  farmer,  and  the 
following  conversation  took  place : 

Methodist — What  do  your  people  want  a  syra- 
gogue  for  ? 

Delegate — What  for?  They  need  a  place  of 
worship. 

Methodist — That  is  right.  But  why  can't  they 
use  our  church  ?     We  don't  use  it  on  Saturdays. 

Delegate — You  are  very  generous  indeed, 
but— 

Methodist — Tell  me  plainly,  what  is  your  ob- 
jection ?    Aren't  we  worshiping  the  same  God  ? 

Delegate — Yes,  that  is  true,  but  you  display  a 
cross  in  front  of  your  pulpit,  and  while  you  look 
upon  it  as  an  emblem  of  love  and  self-sacrifice, 
the  Jews  have  suffered  so  much  from  that  sign, 
and  have  been  so  often  crucified  upon  it,  that  it 
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has  become  to  them  an  emblem  of  tor. are.    K 
you  understand  our  objection. 

Methodist — I  see  your  pQint  and  think  you 
right ;  but  I  can*t  see  why  we  can't  arrange  n 
ters  agreeably  to  all.  That  cross  in  front  of 
altar  is  not  nailed  up  permanently;  we  can 
move  it  on  Saturdays  and  replace  it  on  Sund: 

I  need  not  give  the  end  of  the  story.  Wh; 
have  told  suffices  to  prove  that  the  good  see< 
bearing  fruit,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  s 
honest  efforts  towards  a  mutual  friendly  un 
standing  are  more  beneficent  than  the  cg 
<* Missions  to  the  Jews"  smd  similar  worth 
prosel}ting  agencies. 

Gregory  W£In:»t£I] 

New  York  City. 

Orphans  at  Harpoot 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  massa<:res  removed  thousands  of  fatl 
Many  of  them  were  in  comfortable  drcumstai 
but  the  looting  and  burning  of  houses  left 
most  of  their  families  destitute.  The  foi 
condition  of  this  multitude  of  widows  and  orp 
has  deeply  impressed  us,  but  the  means  hitl 
placed  at  our  disposal  barely  sufficed  to 
them  alive. 

The  first  distinct  effort  made  for  orphans  2 
rarely  was  in  Malatia,  in  August,  by  Mr 
Rendel  Harris,  who,  during  a  visit  to  that 
with  Dr.  Gates  and  Miss  Bush,  gave  the  m 
for  the  support  of  forty  for  a  year.  These 
placed  in  suitable  families,  under  the  su  rerv 
of  a  committee,  through  whom  the  money  is 
month  by  month. 

In  the  autumn  Mr.  Peet  informed  us  th: 
interest  had  been  awakened  in  Germany  ir 
unfortunate  class,  and  that  he  had  placed 
to  our  credit,  and  later  he  credited  us  £7  SO 
We   have  taken  for  granted  from    the 
awakened  interest    in    America,    England 
Germany  that  more  funds  would  come,  a 
we  have  been  carefully  at  work  taking  the 
needy  upon  our  lists,  until  now,  with   thos< 
Hams  supports,  we  are  caring  for  aboui 
hundred  and  twenty. 

Our  method  is,  whenever  there  is  a  n 
Piotestant  copimunity  and  a  school,  to  ha 
children  placed  in  families  where  they  vt 
under  good  influences  and  go  to  school 
take  none  who  have  yiothers  or  any  other  i 
protectors,  although  the  condition  of  man 
is  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  We  lea^e  them 
cared  for  from  general  relief  funds.  S 
weeks  ago  two  good-sized  houses  were  rei 
our  quarter  of  the  city,  one  for  boys  and  < 
girls,  and  each  is  under  the  care  of  an  ex 
Christian  family,  and  each  is  a  ha3py 
There  are  thirty  boys  and  thirty  girls   ii 
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houses.  We  have  taken  into  these  houses  only 
waifs  for  whom  no  suitable  provision  could  be 
made  in  private  families.  Two  other  houses  have 
just  been  rented,  and  they  are  to  be  occupied  this 
week.  There  are  many  waifs  in  Mezerere,  the 
seat  of  government,  and  two  houses  have  also 
been  rented  there  with  about  fifty  inmates. 

Mrs.  llturis  has  made  provision  for  ten  more 
orphans  in  Malatia,  and  twenty-five  in  Egin.  We 
have  already  expended,  apart  from  the  money 
which  she  has  provided,  some  ;f  600,  and  our  pres- 
ent rate  of  monthly  expenditures  is  about  j£'i20, 
although  we  are  daily  adding  to  our  lists.  We 
have  a  record  of  many  in  villages  where  there  are 
no  schools  and  where  no  satisfactory  provision 
can  be  made  for  the  children,  and  so,  if  sufficient 
foods  shall  be  furnished,  it  will  be  well  to  bring 
them  here.  There  are  also  large  numbers  who 
have  mothers  who  ought  to  be  provided  for  as 
orphans  but  we  do  not  venture  to  take  them 
upon  our  lists,  from  lack  of  funds.  Almost  every 
child  whom  we  have  taken  comes  cUd  in  worth- 
less rags.  Each  is  sent  to  the  bath,  is  furnished 
with  new  clothes  and  a  bed.  It  b  not  easy  to 
recognize  them  when  they  appear  in  their  change 
of  garment. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  and  hopeful  work. 
Twenty  girls  were  sent  to  Smyrna  and  ten  to 
Brousa  before  we  undertook  thb  work.  Quite  a 
number  of  the  children  whom  we  have  taken  have 
recently  been  rescued  from  the  Turks  and  Koords, 
and  there  are  still  others  whom  we  hope  to  secure. 
It  is  touching  to  see  the  anxiety  of  these  little 
creatures  lest  they  may  not  be  accepted  when 
they  are  brought  here  and  their  cases  are  under 
investigation. 

The  winter  thus  far  has  been  remarkably  mild, 
which  is  a  blessing  to  the  poor.  The  Pera  pastor 
and  his  fourteen  companions  are  still  in  prison 
under  the  absurd  charge  of  murdering  the  Assist- 
ant Kaimakaw,an  Armenian.  There  is  a  maiked 
increase  of  fear  among  the  Christians  in  this 
region,  owing  largely  to  the  threats  of  the  Turks 
that,  in  case  of  active  European  intervention,  no 
Christian  males  will  be  spared. 

•  • 

Harpoot,  February  1, 1897. 


Notes  and  Queries 

NoTi  TO  CoEKKsroNDBNTS.— //  is  stldom PosHbU 
t»  auitttr  any  inquiry  tn  tkt  ntxt  isstu  qfUr  Us  rtctipi. 
Tk«u  wkp  Jind  txptctid  answers  late  in  coming  tH/A 
we  k^Pe,  bear  in  mind  the  tmpedtmunis  arising  f  rem 
the  constant  pressure  ef  many  subjects  upon  eur  ItmiUd 
space,  Cemmunicatiens  should  always  bear  the  writer* s 
nasme  a^d  addrtss. 

I  have  fJO  to  invest  in  what  I  trust  will  be  but  the 
beginntng  of  a  Sunday-school  teachers*  library  and  a 
workiBg  and  reference  Ubrarv.  My  Idea  is  to  get  books 
tkat  wlU  give  correct  ideas  of  the  Bible,  and  be  broaden- 
lac  and  ftimalatlng,  rather  than  commentaries— though 
w«  ought  to  have  a  good  commentary  on  Acts,  as  oar 
kHons  this  year  center  about  that  book ;  and  a  Life  of 
Paul,  or  twa  Most  of  the  teachers  are  noc  distinctively 
reading  people,  bat  mostly  graduates  of  a  rather  low- 


grade  high  school  Would  you  Iw  kind  enough  to 
make  out  a  list  ?  C. 

We  recommend  the  following : 

Smith,  **  Bible  Dictionary,"  Peloubet's  edttlon ;  Bls- 
sell,  "^  Biblical  Antiquities:"  Gilbert.  *" Student's  Life 
of  jesus ;"  Farrar,  **  Messages  of  the  Books  f  Mcvens 
and  Burton,  *'  Harmony  of  the  Gospeb  (R.  V.)  for 
Historical  Study  :*'  **  Oxford  Helps  to  Study  of  the 
Bible"  (R.  V.)  ;  Adeney,  "  How  to  Read  the  Bible  f 
Hurlbut, "  Manual  of  Biblical  Geography :  a  Text- Book 
on  Bible  History  ;*'  Gladden,  ^  Who  Wrote  the  Bible  T' 
Thomson,  "*  The  Land  and  the  Book;"  Farrar,"*  Life 
and  Work  of  St.  Paul ;"  Goodwin.  **  Harmonv  of  the 
Life  of  St.  Paul ;"  Turner,  >*  Handbook  ol  the  Bible ;" 
Washburn,  **  Social  Law  of  God"  (the  Ten  Command- 
menU)  ;  Farrar,  '•The  Lord's  Prayer;"  Dykes,  **  The 
Manifesto  of  the  King  "  (Sermon  on  the  Mount) ;  **  The 
Bible  as  Literature"  (Crowell,  pub.):  Stokes,  **  The  Ex- 
positor's Bible,"  Acts. 

It  would  be  well  to  add  the  following : 

"  By-Paths  of  Bibk  Knowledge,"  tIi.  :  Life  and 
Times  of  Joseph.  Time  of  Isaiah,  Galilee  in  the  Time 
of  Chnst. 

The  above  will  probably  cost  a  little  more  than 
$20,  but  you  may  easily  bring  it  witliin  limits  by 
cutting  out  what  is  least  needed. 

We  have  received  from  certain  Lutheran  au- 
thorities letters  commending  in  the  main  Dr. 
Whiton's  sketch  of  Melanchthon  in  The  Outlook 
of  February  13,  but  criticising  his  definition  of 
the  Lutheran  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as 
"  closely  approximated  to  the  Catholic,**  and  his 
affirmation  that  to  Calvin *s  view  of  the  Sacrament 
Melanchthon  gradually  went  over.  Our  corre- 
spondents agree  that  there  is  good  authority  for  the 
second  statement,  although  they  think  it  erroiie- 
OU&.  It  has  the  sanction  of  no  leas  an  authority 
than  Dr.  Schaff,  though  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  disputed  question  in  historical  theology.  In 
respect  to  Dr.  Whiton*s  definition,  or  description, 
of  the  Lutheran  view  of  the  Sacrament,  that  also 
certainly  has  high  ecdesiasHcal  authority  to  sos- 
tain  it ;  but  it  is  due  to  our  Lutheran  brethren 
that  we  should  give  in  comparison  with  it  their  osm 
statement  in  their  own  words,  which  we  copy  from 
one  of  the  letters  received,  which  comes  to  us 
from  an  eminent  Lutheran  theologian : 

It  is  true  that  the  Lutheran  doctnne  does  approach 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  tht  Sapper  more  nearly  thaa 
the  Cahrinistic  does.  But,  thea«  there  are  tkree  im- 
passable gulfs  between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper : 

L  Transubstantimtien.  The  Lotheraa  Church  has 
always  repudiated  this  with  the  greatest  emphasia.  and 
has  affirmed  and  reaffirmed  that  bread  and  wine  remain 
unchanged  In  the  Sapper. 

Z  The  Mass,  Thli  Luther  called  **  the  tail  of  the 
dragon,"  and  the  whole  Lotheraa  Church  has  turwed 
from  Its  **  multiplicity  of  abominations  and  Idolatries  " 
with  horror. 

X  The  opus  Operat urn,  ThU  was  one  of  the  earliest 
errors  repudiated  l>y  Luther,  and  the  cattrs  Lotheraa 
Church  has  always  insisted  that  witbovt  faith  the 
Sacrament  is  detria^emt^  yea,  even  a  curae,  and  not  a 
blessing. 

The  following  comes  from  a  United  States 
naval  officer  in  the  far  East : 

In  knocking  about  the  world,  I  am  coastantlv  by  w«y 
of  hearing  many  cxittdsms  sgalBst  the  missioaarics  and 
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the  work  they  do.  Frequently,  1  am  Candid  enough  to  say, 
these  criticisms  seem  to  me  reasonable  and  true.  At  times 
they  are  very  harsh  and  unkind.  At  Seoul  there  are, 
more  or  less,  eighty  missionaries.  I  hear  it  constantly 
asserted  that  their  pay  ranges  from  $1300  to  $2,500  gold 
per  annuuL  The  English  Mission  is  alleged  to  pay  its 
Bishop  and  one  lay  reader,  whom  I  have  met,  $40  silver 
each,  per  month,  with  a  $5  per  month  allowance  for 
clothes.  But  vouchers  must  be  sent  in  for  both  the  $40— 
out  of  which  $8  must  be  paid  for  instructor— and  the  $5, 
and  all  not  thus  accounted  for  each  month  must  be 
turned  in  to  the  Society.  The  claim  as  to  pay  given 
American  missionaries  has  seemed  to  me  very  unrea- 
sonable. Are  you  by  way  of  being  able  to  give  me  any 
definite  information  on  the  subject  ?  O.  K. 

The  courtesy  of  the  Secretaries  of  several  Mis- 
nonary  Boards  has  supplied  us  with  the  following 
statements : 

1.  The  Congiegationalists  on  an  average  pay : 

Single     Single 
Families.    Men.    Women. 

In  the  Japan  Mission $1,050  $675  $575 

North  China  Mission 1.000  666  500 

Foochow  Mission 900  600  450 

Eastern  Turkey  Mission 850  440  390 

Provision   for  families  varies  according  to  the 

number  of  the  children. 

2.  The  Presbyterians  pay  as  follows : 

Married  Single  Single 

Men.  Men.  Women. 

In  Korea  Mission $1,250  |833  $625 

Canton  Mission 1,000  666  500 

Siam  Mission    1,100  733  550 

Persian  Mission l.COO  666  500 

•  Lodiana  (India)  Mission 1,080  720  540 

In  addition,  the  housing  of  missionaries  is  pro- 
vided for,  and  $100  additional  is  given  for  each 
chUd. 

3.  The  Methodists  pay  in  Asia,  including  China 

(except  North  China),  Korea,  Japan,  and  India, 

on  the  following  sliding  scale : 

First  five  years,  married  men $95C 

*'       "       "       single       *•....   650 

Afterwards,  next  ten  years,  married  men 1,000 

single       *• 700 

Afterwards,  next  ten  years,  married  men 1,100 

single     "    800 

After  twenty-five  years,  mamec  men IJOO 

"       single       ••    900 

For  each  child,  if  not  over  14 100 

If  dependent  on  parents,  between  14  and  21 100 

If  at  school  in  the  United  States 150 

The  Secretary  writes :  "  Having  visited  our  mis- 
sionaries in  China,  Korea,  and  Japan,  I  know  from 
personal  observation  that  their  salaries  are  as  low 
as  mere  comfort  will  permit." 

The  Secretary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  (Congre- 
gational) writes  :  '*  I  never  heard  of  any  such  sal- 
aries as  have  been  mentioned  by  your  corre- 
spondent paid  by  any  missionary  board,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  such  salaries  are  paid."  The 
report  once  spread  that  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins  re- 
ceived $25,000  a  year  for  his  services  (in  fact 
gratuitous)  as  President  of  the  A.  B.C.  F.  M.  It 
would  be  well  if  all  those  who  hear  unfavorable 
criticisms  of  missionary  management  preferred 
would  imitate  our  correspondent  by  inquiry  into 
their  truth  before  believing  them. 

What  control  has  a  man  over  the  spirit  God  gave  him 
for  his  existence  while  in  the  flesh  ?  J.  S. 

Your  inquiry  seems  to  misapprehend  the  facts. 
Man  has  a  body,  but  man  is  a  spirit.     We  are,  in 


the  essence  of  our  nature,  spirits.  The  s|^ 
has  to  learn  how  to  control  itself  and  how  to  t 
trol  its  body.    As  Tennyson  says : 

Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-coDtrol, 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power. 

What  book,  or  books,  would  be  most  helpful  in  sti 
ing  the  Gospel  of  Mark  ?  C.  M.  ( 

Meyer's  Commentary  on  Mark  (which  with 
Luke  forms  one  volume)  and  Madaren  on  Mj 
in  the  Expositor's  Bible  series.  Other  hel| 
works  are  Bruce's  ^  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Chri 
and  **  Miraculous  Element  in  the  Gospels." 

**  J."  inquires  who  wrote  the  poem  beginning : 
**  Kind  hearts  are  here,  yet  would  the  tenderest  oi 
Have  limits  to  its  mercy ; 
God  has  none.'' 
The  quotation  occurs  near  the  end  of  Adelaide  Proc 
long  poem  **  Legend  of  Provence."  C.  A. 

**  F.  S.  W."  asks  where  in  Mrs.  browning's  poem 
these  lines : 

**  Earth's  cramn^  with  heaven,"  etc 
They  are  from  ''Aurora  Leigh,"  and  will  be  f 
toward  the  end  of  the  **  seventh  book  "  of  that  poet 

J.C 

To  the  query  of "  C.  E.  R.,"  in  The  Outk)ok,  Ai 
I  should  lil^  to  say  that  the  selection  mentioned  m 
found  in  '*  Threnody,"  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

M.  E 

About  People 

— Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  the  eminent  Dirt 
General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  ( 
Britain,  is  now  visiting  this  country.  Durin] 
last  forty  years  he  has  written  numerous  v 
on  geological  subjects,  and  some  of  his  vol 
have  become  standard  text-books.  He  socc< 
Sir  Andrew  Ramsay  in  the  Directorship  c 
Geological  Survey. 

—Mr.  George  W.  Chadwick,  who  has 
elected  Director  of  the  New  England  Consen 
of  Music  at  Boston,  is  one  of  the  most  effect 
he  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  of  our  com| 
and  directors.  He  is  about  forty-four  yc; 
age.  After  teaching  in  America  he  stud 
Leipsic  under  Reinecke,  and  in  Munich 
Rheinberger.  Mr.  Chadwick  has  compos 
neariy  all  forms — songs,  choral  works,  string 
tets,  symphonies,  overtures,  and  even  cooric 

—The  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  Dan  Hunti 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Centra 
York,  who  has  just  celebrated  the  twenty- 
anniversary  of  his  consecration  as  Bisho, 
does  his  work  as  usual,  although  he  is  s< 
eight  years  of  age.  The  New  York  "  Tri 
says  that  he  was  graduated  from  Amherst  i 
with  Father  Hevrit  and  the  Rev.  Ur. 
Storrs.  At  the  rime  of  their  graduation 
Hewit  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  C 
and  Dr.  Huntington  was  a  Unitarian. 

— In  the  last  installment  of  Profess< 
MUller*s  delightful  reminiscences  in  **  Co 
lis  '^  we  learn    some  interesting    things 
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Teonjson't  peculiarities.  The  poet's  dislike  of 
publicity  was  well  known,  and  he  used  to  com- 
plain of  staring  strangers  whenever  he  could. 
Even  Queen  Victoria  had  to  listen  to  these  com- 
plaints. Tennyson  declared  that  he  could  not 
stay  any  longer  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  becikuse 
tourists  would  glare  at  him.  The  Queen,  with 
kindly  irony,  remarked  that  she  did  not  suffer 
much  from  that  grievance,  but  Tennyson,  not  see- 
ing what  she  meant,  replied :  **  No,  your  Majesty ; 
and  if  I  could  clap  a  sentinel  wherever  I  like 
I  should  not  be  troubled  either." 

— The  late  Edward  Drinker  Cope,  Professor  of 
Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  was  well  known  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  new  species  in  fossils.  In  Maryland  and 
North  Carolina  he  described  twenty-two  new  spe- 
cies, and  in  New  Jersey  fifty-eight.  One  of  the  most 
important  results  of  his  labors  in  the  West  was 
the  discovery  of  the  five-toed  ancestor  of  the 
hoofed  animals  mentioned'by  Huxley  and  others, 
llie  titles  of  all  his  published  monographs  are 
over  three  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  and  form 
a  systematic  record  of  the  development  of  paleon- 
tology in  the  United  States.  Professor  Cope*s 
work  in  soology  was  aluo  voluminous  and  impor- 
tant. In  1895  he  was  made  President  of  the 
Ameiican  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

— The  Baroness  Bertha  von  Biilow,  of  Dres- 
den, is  now  visiting  many  of  the  leading  edu- 
cational centers  of  this  country.  While  repre- 
senting the  kindergarten  work  of  Dresden,  her 
interest  is  to  interpret  the  broader  application  of 
Froebel*s  educational  scheme  as  applied  to  the 
entire  school  system.  She  is  the  niece  ot  Baion- 
ess  von  Marenholz,  who  was  the  first  woman  to 
espouse  the  new  educadon  movement  on  the 
Continent.  It  was  she  who  intro<luced  the  kin- 
dergarten idea  into  France,  Holland,  and  Englanc*, 
as  well  as  her  native  Germany.  Baroness  von 
Billow  has  written  the  Memoirs  of  her  aunt, 
which  are  shortly  to  be  translated  and  published. 
The  Memoirs  will  fill  two  volumes  with  interest- 
ing historical  anecdotes  and  movements  of  the 
last  century,  with  which  Baroness  von  Marenholz 
was  so  largdy  identified.  In  New  York  City  the 
Baroness  von  Billow  has  been  entertained  by  the 
Kindergarten  Association,  having  given  her  first 
reading  in  this  country  under  its  auspices  on 
Monday,  April  12,  at  the  Associated  Charities 
Boildrag. 
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A  little  girl  of  tender  years,  who  had  been  at- 
tending one  of  the  public  kindergartens,  fell  from 
a  ladder.  Her  mother  caught  her  up  from  the 
ground  in  terror,  exclaiming,  **  O,  darling,  how 
did  you  fall  ?"  "  VerticaUy,"  replied  the  child, 
without  a  second's  hesiution. — CAristian  Rigis- 
ter. 

Little  Margery  has  just  begun  to  go  to  the 
kindergarten,  and  is  filled  with  a  due  sense  of 
the  importance  of  her  studies  there  and  the  sol- 
emn value  of  the  attainments  that  have  thus  been 
put  within  her  reach.  The  other  afternoon,  after 
coming  home  from  school,  she  remained  in  a 
bipwn  study  for  a  time  and  then  said :  **  Mamma, 
do  I  know  as  much  now  as  I  don't  know?**— 
Boston  Transcript, 

A  Dutchman  who  had  lived  a  mean  and  nig- 
gardly life  in  South  Africa  died  and  was  buried. 
A  large  concourse  of  his  countrymen  attended  the 
funeral.  And  first  one  and  then  another  tiled 
his  hand  at  eulogy,  but  broke  down,  for  no  one 
recollected  a  single  good  point  about  him;  till  at 
last  an  old  fellow  spoke  as  follows:  "Veil, 
beoples  may  say  vat  dey  will  about  Hans,  but  he 
vash  a  goot  schmoker."— //iwj/A#//  Words, 

A  lady  named  Kopta  has  been  translating  Bo- 
hemian poetry,  and  produces  such  a  stansa  as 
this,  making  lethe  rhyme  with  wieath  : 

In  her  wedding  dress  I  saw  her, 

With  the  mfrtle  wreath ; 
But  her  eyes  were  closed  in  shimber. 
She  had  drank  of  lethe. 
**  Take  the  riof  off  from  my  finger- 
Wherefore,  lover,  dost  thou  liii(er  r 

— Boston  TVatuarif^. 


A  Good  Way  to  Get  a  Library 

The  plan  adopted  by  President  Morrison  for 
gauhering  a  library  for  Fairmonnt  College  at 
Wichita,  Kansas,  is  ingenious  and  ought  to  prove 
successful.  Fairmount  College  \f  a  new  Institu- 
>  tion  which  aims  to  provide  education  accorcfing 
to  the  New  England  standard  for  the  growing 
population  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  It  is 
fadng  many  disadvantages.  Following  the  advice 
of  Professor  Fisher,  of  Vale,  who  said  to  Presi- 
dent Morrison  at  an  earlier  time,  "  If  I  had  your 
Usk  to  do,  I  would  first  of  all  collect  a  good  col- 
lege library,**  the  President  is  seeking  coatribo- 
tions  of  books  for  his  iiutitution.  The  CoQefte 
wants  histories,  biographies,  works  on  physical 
and  political  science,  and,  indeed,  all  that  wookl 
naturally  have  a  place  in  a  first<lass  library. 
The  appeal  has  already  received  generous  recog> 
nition,  and  no  doubt  will  meet  with  a  generous 
response,  for  many  of  our  dtiaens  are  int«rt«tcd 
in  providing  the  best  education  for  the  newer 
parts  of  our  Republic 
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Heralds  of  Spring 
By  Elizabeth  B.  Johnson 

"  Who  will  go,"  criel  Mother  Spring, 
"  With  a  bit  of  azure  from  the  sky, 
To  say  cold  winter  has  gone  by, 
To  wake  up  every  sleeping  thing  ?" 
"I,"  said  the  bluebird,  "I." 

Through  the  air,  with  a  dash  and  a  flash, 

Letting  his  sweet  notes  fall. 
Through  the  woods  and  over  the  plains. 

Giving  his  cheery  callj 
"  Spring,  sweet  spring,  is  nigh  I" 

**  Who  will  go,"  said  Mother  Spring, 

"  With  greenness  for  every  tree  and  bush, 
To  tinge  the  willows  and  creep  up  the  rush, 
And  drop  a  green  haze  over  everything  ?" 
"  I,"  said  the  young  grass,  **  I." 

Over  the  meadows  it  softly  crept, 

Out  to  the  very  road — 

That  beautiful  gift  of  God- 
Singing  its  song  to  all  that  slept, 

"  Spring,  sweet  spring,  is  nigh  I" 

"  Who  will  go,"  said  Mother  Spring, 

*•  With  a  touch  of  pink  for  the  early  flower. 
To  grow  and  deepen  through  April's  shower. 
And  break  the  reign  of  the  winter  king  ?** 
"  I,"  said  Arbutus,  "  I." 

Off  it  pushed  its  blankets  of  brown, 
To  reach  for  the  smile  of  the  day. 

Fragrant  and  rosy  and  ever  dear, 
It  sang  its  welcome  lay, 

"  Spring,  sweet  spring,  is  nigh  1" 

Sadie *8  Green  Fairies 
By  Ruth  M.  Brown 

Sadie  was  sitting  by  the  window  watching  the 
rain.  She  very  much  wanted  to  go  into  the. 
woods  and  search  for  anemones.  There  had 
been  so  many  rainy  days  lately.  She  rested  her 
elbows  on  the  window-sill  and  her  chin  in  her 
hands  and  stared  out  at  the  fast-falling  drops. 
Why  should  it  rain  so  much,  and  why  must  it 
rain  this  particular  afternoon?  Then  her  head 
sank  a  little  lower  until  it  rested  on  the  window- 
sUl. 

Just  then  she  heard  a  little  voice  say,  **  Move 
along,  move  along,  give  me  a  little  more  room. 
I  want  to  stretch  and  grow.  I  feel  so  good.  I 
feel  as  if  I  must  work  fast.  I  have  slept  long 
enough,  and  now  I  must  grow  very  fast.  Just  a 
little  more  room,  please  I"  Sadie  looked  all 
around,  but  could  see  no  one. 

**  I  need  more  room  as  much  as  you  do.    And 


here  are  our  cousins  all  around  us,  each  < 
needing  room  the  same  as  we  do.  Reach  dc 
into  the  ground ;  there  you  will  find  plant] 
room." 

Looking  at  the  ground,  Sadie  saw  two  t 
green  fairies  nodding  and  bowing  to  each  ol 
as  though  they  were  talking.  Looking  n 
closely,  she  saw  a  great  many  others— more  t 
she  could  count  They  were  very  slender 
graceful,  nodding  and  swaying  in  the  wind.  £ 
one  was  dressed  all  in  green — a  bright,  fresh  g 
that  looked  as  if  it  bad  been  washed  free  t 
every  speck  of  dust  and  dirt. 

As  Sadie  watched  them  it  seemed  to  her  : 
she  could  see  them  grow. 

"  How  good  that  last  bath  did  feel  1"  she  h 
another  fairy  say. 

"  Yes,  it  made  me  feel  all  fresh  and  brigh 
am  always  happier  after  a  good  bath  like 
Sometimes  I  think  I  would  like  to  have  a 
all  the  time ;  but  when  I  lie  in  the  warm  sunj 
and  feel  the  sun's  rays  through  and  through 
I  think  that  I  enjoy  the  sun  the  most  of 
thing." 

"  Whatever  God  sends  us  is  best,"  spoke 
particularly  bright  fairy.  "  Not  only  do  we  i 
the  sunshine,  but  we  need  it.  It  make 
grow.  We  also  need  the  water.  We  get  ho 
dry  and  thirsty  vdthout  it.  God  knowi 
should  have  both  the  sunshine  and  the  ^ 
and  therefore  He  sends  them  both." 

As  Sadie  looked  at  the  last  speaker  she  n< 
something  sparkle.  It  was  like  a  beaotiiul 
diamond,  clear  and  brilliant  Then  Sadi 
that  almost  all  the  fairies  wore  similar  brill 
many  of  them  looking  like  a  large  star  < 
fairies'  foreheads.  Some  wore  them  on 
dresses.  At  first  Sadie  thought  that  only 
of  the  fairies  had  the  bright  jewels,  but  i 
moved  a  little  she  saw  others  sparkle  oi 
before  were  invisible. 

"  Come,  cousins,"  said  a  tiny  bit    of 
<^  come !  join  hands,  and  let  us  have  one 
dance  while  we  are  still  fresh  from  our  bat! 

At  once  there  was  such  a  sparkle  and 
such  swaying  and  bending,  nodding  and  c 
ing,  as  Sadie  had  never  before  seen.  The 
tiful  diamond-like  stars  sent  out  bright  i 
light  in  every  direction.  As  thc^  flash  e 
sparkled,  Sadie  saw  beautiful  colors — re 
blue,  green  and  purple.  The  longer  she 
the  more  color  she  saw.  Soon  it  began  t 
very  light.  Everything  was  flooded  by  tl 
drous  brightness.  The  beautiful  colors  im 
and  grew  brighter.  The  fairies  danced 
than  ever.  Their  dresses  grew  a  brigh tei 
They  shputed  and  clapped  their  hands  an 
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**  Sunshine,  sunshine  I  here  comes  the  meny  sun- 
shine I** 

Sadie  looked  op,  and,  sure  enough,  the  sun 
was  shining.  She  rubbed  her  eyes  and  thought, 
-  Have  I  been  asleep  V*  "  Were  the  lovely  green 
fairies  all  a  dream  ?**  She  locked  down  at  the 
ground.  At  firbt  she  could  not  find  them,  out 
soon  she  saw  a  few  of  the  beautiful  stars.  They 
kx>ked  smaller  than  before.  One  by  one  the 
stars  disappeared. 

Sadie  sat  snd  thought  and  thought  about  the 
fairies,  the  sUis,  and  the  beautiful  light.  At 
length  she  thought  it  out. 

Can  the  boys  and  girls  who  read  this  do  as 
well  as  Sadie  did,  and  tell  what  the  fairies  and 
the  stars  were  ? 

Sadie  made  up  her  mind  never  agsin  to  grumble 
because  it  rain^ ;  for,  said  she,  **  I  want  the 
fairies  to  have  their  bath  as  well  as  the  sun- 


Lumber  Wajrs 
Merchants,  manufacturers,  and  all  men  who 
handle  things  that  are  to  be  sold,  are  struggling 
with  two  problems — how  to  reduce  the  cost,  and 
how  to  increase  the  profiU;  and  you  can  see  that 
reducing  the  cost  must  be  a  very  large  factor  in 
Increasing  the  profiu.  One  of  the  lumber  com- 
panies in  Oregon  has  a  railroad  that  was  built 
and  is  operated  to  reduce  the  cost  in  handling  the 
lumber  between  the  woods  and  mills.  Some  of 
jou  perhaps  know  that  the  trees  are  felled  in 
winter,  and  that  the  water  rising  in  near-by  streams 
in  the  spring  enables  the  lumbermen  to  float  the 
logs  down  to  ponds  or  lakes  near  mills.  Here 
the  logs  frequently  mass  up,  and  doubtless,  in 
the  summer,  traveling  through  certain  sections  of 
the  country,  you  have  seen  ponds  and  small  lakes 
covered  with  logs.  Out  in  Oregon  the  trees  were 
floated  to  what  is  called  the  log-pond,  and  when 
they  were  needed  at  the  sawmill  some  means  of 
getting  them  between  the  log-pond  and  the  saw- 
mill that  would  cost  the  least  in  handling  was 
invented.  Boards  were  laid  on  sleepers,  tracks 
were  laid  for  a  locomotive,  the  logs  were  chained 
together  in  the  log-pond,  attached  to  the  engine, 
the  engine  started,  and  behold  there  was  a  train 
without  any  cars  t  Going  on  an  up  grade  or  on 
the  level  the  logs  were  greased,  in  order  that  they 
might  move  smoothly  over  the  boarded  tracks. 
When  the  grade  descends,  the  engine  is  at  the 
back  of  the  logs  to  hold  them  back  from  going 
too  fattt.  After  the  logs  are  cut  up  into  boards 
they  are  put  into  a  flume,  where  there  is  a  descent 
to  the  planing-mill  and  the  shipping  yard,  two 
miles  distant  In  this  two  miles  the  flume  de- 
scends 1,200  feet.  A  flume  is  like  a  chimney 
made  of  boards  and  built  down  the  side  of  a  hill. 
You  can  see  that  a  flume  can  be  built  down  the 
face  of  a  hill  that  neither  a  horse  nor  a  train  of 
cars  could  ascend  or  descend.  You  sometimes 
saa  these  flumes  built  in  the  Adirondacks,  where 
tbm  mouataitts  rise  in  terraces.    The  logs  de- 


scend from  terrace  to  terrace  down  the  face  of 
the  mountain  until  they  come  to  a  level,  where 
the  lumbermen  have  been  able  to  build  a  road  to 
cart  them  off  upon. 

A  Present 

When  the  Chinese  Viceroy,  Li  Hung  Chanir, 
was  in  this  country  last  faU,  he  met  a  littie  giri 
who.  greatly  interested  him.  She  was  riding  on 
a  bicycle,  and  met  the  carriages  containing  the 
Chinese  Viceroy  and  his  escort.  She  was  so 
interested  in  the  gorgeous  dresses  of  the  Viceroy 
and  his  attendants  that  she  rode  quite  dose  to 
the  carriages  for  two  or  three  blocks.  This  In- 
terested the  great  man  very  much,  and  he  asked 
her  name  and  where  she  lived.  The  other  day 
she  received  a  beautifully  embroidered  sceat-ba^ 
with  gayly  deqoiated  ribbons,  as  a  souvenir  of 
her  conversation  with  the  noble  Chinaman  through 
his  interpreter.  With  it  was  a  pleasant  and 
friendly  note  to  the  little  giri. 

A  May-Day  Shower 

Birds  are  singing, 
Bells  are  ringing. 
Children  bringing 

Gariands  fair; 
Maids  are  scorning 
Clouds  of  warning ; 
Gay  adorning 
On  May  morning 

Girls  will  ^ 


Kain  U  falling. 
Hearts  appalling; 
Some  one's  calling, 

*•  Homewaid  skip  !** 
Isabella's.  Ruth's,  and  Ella's, 
Maud's  and  Stella's 
Wet  umbrellas — 

How  they  dnpl 

**  Hat  and  feather. 

Altogether 

Spoiled  by  weather," 

Ruth  bemoans ; 
Dress  and  frilltng. 
Sash  and  quiUing, 
All  so  kiUing, 
Maud,  unwilling, 

*«  Ruined!"  owns. 

Heyday!  Heyday! 
Choose  not  B€ay-l>ay 
For  a  playday 

Out  of  doors ; 
Or,  prepare  ye ; 
New  gear  spare  ye ; 
Old  clothes  wear  ye  ; 
Never  care  ye 

W^hea  it  pours. 
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Exhibition  of  Sewini: 

There  has  just  closed  m  New  York  one  of  the 
most  successful  exhibitions  of  sewing,  if  not  the 
most  successful,  ever  made  in  this  country.  It  con- 
tained exhibits  of  work  from  nearly  all  the  foreign 
countries,  from  many  of  the  States,  and  froni  the 
United  States.  The  environment  was  such  as  to 
place  the  work  in  its  right  position  before  the 
public ;  it  took  place  in  the  American  Art  Gal- 
leries. The  first  intention  was  to  have  the  ex- 
hibit open  three  days,  but  the  success  was  so  great 
that  it  was  kept  open  for  five  da3r8.  This  exhibit 
embraced  all  sewing,  from  the  most  elementary 
to  that  which  might  well  be  placed  under  the 
head  of  art.  The  New  York  Association  of  Sew- 
ing-Schools is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  interest 
and  attention  which  this  exhibit  created.  One 
afternoon  was  given  to  a  conference  of  the  teach- 
ers, to  which  the  public  was  invited.  The  ex- 
perts from  the  leading  schools  presented  papers 
bringing  out  the  different  features  of  the  work 
with  a  different  emphasis.  An  amusing  incident 
is  an  outgrowth  of  this  exhibit.  One  of  the  news- 
papers took  up  and  opened  a  discussion  as  to 
whether  it  was  Valuable  to  teach  girls  sewing  with 
a  degree  of  seriousness.  Many  answers  were  re- 
ceived, and  iotelligent  women  were  found  who  pro- 
tested against  a  girl's  time  being  so  used.  It  is 
rather  singular,  in  face  of  the  constant  stress 
that  has  been  laid  on  the  moral  value  of  manual 
training,  that  it  is  so  constantly  lost  sii^ht  of.  To 
use  one's  hands  intelligently  is  as  much  a  part  of 
all-round  education  as  to  use  one's  tongue  intelli- 
gently. More  than  this,  one's  hands  cannot  lie, 
and,  unfortunately  for  the  peace  and  good  will  of 
men,  the  tongue  can.  A  child  may  deceive  even 
a  keen  teacher  as  to  bis  real  comprehension  of 
what  she  is  teaching  him,  but  the  hands  cannot 
deceive  even  a  clumsy  teacher  as  to  the  degree  of 
intelligence  which  the  child  expresses  with  his 
hands.  It  is  this  which  makes  valuable  manual 
training,  far  more  than  any  skill  that  grows  out  of 
such  training.  The  skill  is  valuable,  but  skill  un- 
balanced by  moral  integrity  is  to  just  that  extent 
less  valuable.  There  are  many  schools  where 
boys  are  taught  sewing,  and  the  result  of  teach- 
ing boys  to  sew  has  not  been  to  change  their 
nature  in  any  degree,  except  to  make  them  appre- 
ciate order  and  neatness,  because  they  are  able  to 
attain  them  by  their  own  effort. 

Not  long  since  a  bright  and  capable  girl  was 
organizing  a  club  of  little  boys.  She  was  entirely 
at  sea  as  to  what  she  should  do  for  them,  but  she 
knew  she  wanted  to  gaher  them  in  off  of  the 
street.  She  stood  before  them,  and,  with  the 
spirit  of  a  true  kindergartner,  she  tried  to  follow 
their  lead.  She  said,  *'  Boys,  now  that  you  are 
in  here  and  have  your  club,  what  do  you  want  to 
do  ?"  In  the  back  part  of  the  room  a  boy  voice 
IIOO 


piped  up,  '*  I  want  to  learn  to  sew  ;**  and,  to  tli 
young  lady's  absolute  amazement,  she  notice 
several  boys'  heads  give  the  sign  of  affimution  thi 
that  was  what  they  wanted  to  do.  Never  havii 
dreamed  that  a  boy  could  be  taught  sewing,  tl 
young  lady  was  still  greatly  bewildered,  and  ask< 
again,  "  Why  do  you  want  to  learn  to  sew  T  Tl 
same  voice  piped  up,  **  I  want  to  leam  to  mei 
me  pants."  In  the  telling  of  thb  incident  tl 
young  lady  said,  '*  When  I  saw  the  poor  litt 
chap,  I-  quite  appreciated  why  he  should  wish 
leam  to  sew ;"  and,  like  a  wise  little  woman,  s 
went  to  work  and  taught  every  boy  who  want 
to  be  taught  how  to  sew,  and  had  the  satisfacti 
in  two  weeks'  time  to  see  missing  buttons  app< 
on  jackets,  and  *'  pants  "  in  good  order  whi 
had  needed  the  attention  of  the  needle.  Evi 
woman,  every  man,  should  know  how  to  use 
hands  that  were  given  to  them  for  use,  and 
able  to  use  them  to  meet  the  emergencies  t 
are  inseparable  from  life  even  guarded  by  wea 
Is  there  a  more  pitiable  object  in  this  life  thai 
woman  who  does  not  know  how  to  sew  prop^ 
when  occasion  demands  that  she  should  s( 
The  world  will  have  to  point  it  out. 

City  History  Club 

There  was  organized  in  New  York  last  ye 
City  History  Club,  which  has  been  referred  t 
these  columns  many  times.  The  purpose  of 
City  History  Club  is  to  arouse  an  interes 
the  history  of  New  York  City — to  visit  landma 
to  identify  points  of  interest,  and  to  connec^  e 
cially  the  uneducated  with  these  points  of  ii 
ent,  first,  through  the  knowledge  of  them, 
second,  by  visits  to  them.  This  work  has  gr 
now  to  the  point  where  a  score  or  more  of  wo 
and  men  are  engaged  in  teaching  in  boys'  cl 
working-girls'  clubs,  and  the  like,  and  a  no 
class  has  been  formed  which  is  presided  ov< 
experts  in  history. 

The  City  History  Club  also  has  issued  a  s 
of  pamphlets  entitled  **  The  Half-Moon  Sei 
written  by  different  members  of  the  Club, 
edited  by  Maude  Wilder  Goodwin  and  Alice 
rington  Royce.  The  pamphlets  issued  s< 
are  **  The  Stats  Ilaus,"  by  Alice  Morse  £ 
"  King's  College,"  by  Jane  B.  Pine ;  "  Aneke 
Farm,*'  by  Edith  Putnam ;  "  Governor's  Ish 
by  Blanche  Wilder  Bellamy,  and  several  o 
yet  to  be  issued. 

In  addition  to  this  interest  the  societies 
are  called  patriotic  have  also  been  folic 
courses  of  instruction.  The  Daughters  oi 
American  Revolution  have  offered  a  scholar&l 
Columbia  or  Barnard  to  their  own  member? 
passed  the  specified  examination  authorize 
the  colleges.  The  result  of  all  this  intere: 
been  to  so  greatly  increase  the  demand  for  1 
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on  American  hbtory  that  the  libraries  of  the  citj 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  supply  the  demand. 
The  statistics  issued  by  the  Lenox  Library  show 
that  in  1895  9,149  volumes  of  American  history 
were  called  for  by  readers,  and  in  1896  this  had 
increased  to  13^28,  and  that  the  total  number  of 
▼domes  used  increased  from  35,000  to  55,000. 
In  the  Astor  Library  the  increaf  e  in  readers  was 
from  85,182  in  1895  to  96,000  and  over  in  1896, 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  volumes  con- 
sulted was  over  11,000. 


A  Wise  Suggestion 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Philadelphia  has  suggested  that  the  city  purchase 
scholarships  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  to  be  offered  as 
prizes  to  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  The 
trustees  of  both  the  Univeisity  and  the  College 
have  shown  a  spirit  of  more  than  willingness  to 
meet  this  suggestion  of  the  President  of  the 
Board.  It  is  estimated  that,  at  an  annuul  expend- 
iture of  $10,000,  the  dty  could  provide  twenty- 
five  scholarships  for  a  full  college  course.  The 
press  of  the  dty  has  taken  the  suggestion  up  in 
a  most  appreciative  spirit,  and  believes  that  this 
is  the  mo6t  economical  way  of  providing  for 
the  higher  education  of  ppblic-school  children. 
While  the  press  has  declared  that  making  pro- 
vision for  the  higher  education  of  pupils  even 
of  ability  before  ample  provision  has  been  made 
for  elemenury  education  is  a  mistake,  the  most 
illiberal  dtizen  must  see  the  wisdom  of  using  a 
small  amount  of  money  for  the  higher  education 
of  prixe* winners  under  the  plan  outlined  by  the 
Pr»ident  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  his  an- 
nual report.  This  does  not  mean  that  this  is  the 
iiist  opportunity  offered  by  these  two  institutions 
of  learning.  There  are  fifty  free  scholarships 
at  the  University  open  to  the  graduates  of  the 
pttbHc  schools,  and  a  snSall  number  have  been 
endowed  at  Bryn  Mawr.  Brooklyn  and  New 
York  have  had  this  privilege  extended  to  them 
by  the  generous  President  of  Columbia,  who, 
when  he  presented  the  million-dollar  library  to 
Columbia  College,  retained  the  privilege  of  ex- 
tending scholarships  for  Barnard  and  Columbia 
to  the  pupils  of  the  schools  of  both  dries. 


Another  Mother's  Letter 

A  mother  who  was  ambitious  to  train  her  boys 
to  the  highest  manhood  was  puzzled,  and  wrote 
to  The  Outlook  asking  the  help  of  other  mothers. 
How  far  should  her  boys  be  trained  to  self-de- 
fense, and  by  what  method  ?  ller  husband  rep- 
resented to  her  the  highest  manhood,  but  the 
qoaUties  she  loved  in  him  prevented  his  making 
headway  against  the  so-called  woridly-wise.  Our 
present  correspondent,  whose  letter  we  publish, 
disagrees  with  the  mother  who  belitves  that  self- 
{Islsnse  is  justifiable,  even  to  the  point  of  s  blow, 


if  there  is  no  other  way  to  overcome  unjust  treat- 
ment. 

Dear  Outlook:  1,  too.  was  interested  In  '*T  P.'t" 
problem,  and  was  not  satisfied  with  *'  A.  B.*s  "  solution. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  "*  T.  P."  that,  while  she  bears  a 
common  responsibility  with  all  mothers  of  boys,  she 
possesses  a  grand  privilege  that  some  mothers  lack— « 
worthy  example  at  home  to  which  to  refer  her  boys.  As 
she  is  responsible  to  God  for  the  soub  intrusted  to  her 
keeping,  may  she  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  her  ad- 
vantage for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 

If  we  are  ever  to  rise  to  that  state  where  prize-fights 
become  impossible  in  our  land«  it  must  be  through 
the  influence  of  fathers  and  mothers  who  are  noble 
enough  to  lead  their  sons  to  desire  and  appreciate  the 
success  that  is  not  a// "of  the  earth,  earthy"— the  suc- 
cess that  is  often  counted  failure  from  a  worldly  point 
of  view,  if  need  be,  to  prove  the  superiority  of  prindple 
over  brute  force. 

Not  bo3rs  alone,  but  many  adults,  need  to  learn  of  tl»e 
higher  battle-ground  than  that  whoe  pugiUsts  meet,  and 
that  to  tight  and  win  on  this  higher  plane  means  true 
success. 

The  boy  or  man  who  descends  to  the  bully's  level  gives 
the  world  two  such  characters  where  there  was  only  one. 

"  Weak  submission  "  is  not  possible  to  a  strong  moral 
character,  and  the  bully  soon  learns  that  the  boy  who 
scorns  to  use  his  weapons  is  so  far  superior  to  him  that 
he  dares  not  trifle  with  him,  and  may  come  to  respect  and 
possibly  emulate  the  higher  character. 

Which  bthe  better  plan,  that  which  degrades  two  or 
elerates  them  ?  M.  a 

**  M .  B.**  argues  that  the  bully  has  moral  per- 
ception. That  is  rarely  the  case.  He  could  not 
appreciate  self-restraint  exerdsed  on  the  high- 
est grounds;  the  very  character-elements  that 
make  him  a  bully  prevent  his  sedng  in  self- 
restraint  any  element  but  fear.  Besides,  the  bully 
needs  to  be  overcome  to  get  a  conception  of  his 
relarion  to  his  environment.  A  safe  piinciple  to 
give  a  boy,  or  girl  dther,  who  must  meet  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  b  many  years  old : 

Bewve 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel,  but  tieing  in. 
Bear  *t  that  the  opposed  may  txwarc  of  thee. 


The  Value  of  the  Study  of  History 
Before  one  of  the  largest  educational  bodies  in 
tho  South  a  paper  was  read  urging  the  impor- 
tance of  the  teaching  of  American  history  in  the 
schools  ot  the  South,  where  the  histories  used  do 
not  present  the  Civil  W^ar  and  its  causes.  Pro- 
fessor Chambers,  the  lecturer,  summed  up  his 
subject  as  follows : 

First  In  the  perfecting  of  the  modem  school  curric- 
ulum we  recognize  two  groups  of  studies,  those  which 
have  knowledge-Tahie  and  those  which  have  cnkuie* 
vahie. 

Second.  While  the  knowledge  studies  have  an  Im- 
portant tearing  upon  the  development  of  the  Indlvldaal. 
greater  imoortance  b  being  attached  to  the  culturt 
studies.  In  other  words,  the  question  now  Is  not  to 
much  what  a  man  knows  as  what  he  la. 

Third.  In  all  the  studies  classed  as  culturt  studies 
there  Is  none  of  more  recognized  Iroportanc*  than  his- 
tory. Therefore  in  every  school  aiming  to  be  In  touch 
with  the  times,  hlstot7  work  should  be  uitroduccd. 

Fourth.  Aside  from  general  considerations.  It  Is  dL 
peculiar  and  significant  importance  that  American  hi»- 
tory  tie  truthfully  taught  in  Southern  schools,  and  that 
specific  attention  be  given  to  the  subject  by  Southern 
coUeges  and  universities. 
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Every    ingredient    in 

Hires  Root  beer  is  health  I 

[  givinfj.       The   blood   is  | 

improved,     the     ncrvcsll 

I  soothed,    the   stomach  I 

I  benefited  by  this  delicious'] 

beverage. 

HIRES 

Rootbeer 

'  Qaenches  the    thirst,  tickles 
the  palate ;  full  of  snap,  sparkle 
[and  eflfervifaccncc.     A  temper- 
ance drink  for  everybody. 
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There*8a  way  to  make  it  lasting,  althoo^ 
freqnent  use  necessitates  fre<|ac!Qt  poUsfaiag. 
The  brightest  wlieels  are  made  8o  bj 

Ifc  never  wean,  it  never  scratcbes,  tbal*B 
why  the  briUianey  is  lasting.  Two  or  three 
applications  of  Eleetro-Siiicon  to  a  piece  of 
chamois  and  yon  have  an  alwaySi^eady 
poUsher  for  yonr  tool  bi^ 
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Remodeling  a  Gown 

becomes  a  pleasing  occupation,  provided  it  was  stitched 
on  a  Singer  Automatie.  The  elastic  seam  made 
by  this  machine  is  perfectly  safe  when  locked,  but  can 
be  taken  apart  in  an  instant  when  unlocked.  Thus  its 
use  is  especially  desirable  for  the  clever  woman  who 
wishes  to  make  over  a  garment  so  that  it  may  conform 
to  the  changing  styles.  Whether  in  the  hands  of  the 
amateur  or  the  expert,  this  simple  bit  of  mechanism  is 
the  most  convenient  and  effective  of  any. 

Having  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  other  "auto- 
matic **  sewing  machines,  the  Silent  Singer  haa 
many  points  of  preference  that  can  easily  be 
demonstrated  by  comparison.  Of  fanltlcss  t^n» 
Btmciion  and  finish^  It  Is  absolutely  the  li^h^est- 
running,  the  simolcst  and  most  compact.  It  is  more  cast'y 
threaded,  and  its  pans  are  better  protected  from  dust. 
The  broad  treadle  better  promotes  tlte  healtli  and 
comfort  of  the  operator. because  it  Is  lower  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  feet  can  be  changed  at  will.  These  ooiris  a-'s 
worthy  careful  consideration  by  those  of  d'^li^a'e  hf i''h 
or  unaccustomed  to  continuous  use  of  a  scwir.g  rr.ach.rc. 

sTtbt  the  singer  MANUFAQURING  CO. 

•M  OfQces  In  every  city  In  the  world  ^ 
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POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure^ 

Celebrated  for  its  great  leavening  strength  and 
bealthfulness.  Assures  the  food  against  alum  and  all 
forms  of  adulteration  common  to  the  cheap  brands. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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L^A  perfect  type  of  the  highest  order! 
I    of  excellence  In  manufacture*^  i 

iWalterBiii[er&l)o:s! 

Breakfast' 

Cocoa 


Absolutely  Pure* 
Delicious* 
I  Nutritious. 

^  COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP. 

Be  sure  that  you  get  the 
genuine  article^  made  at 

DORCHESTER,  MASS^ 

By  SALTER  BAKER  &  CX),  Ltd.  1 

Established  17S0. 


100,000  Miks  of 

Road  Riding 

OVER  ROUGH 
NEW  ENGLAND 
ROADS  AND 
NOT  A  SIGN  OF 
GIVE  OUT  OR 
■WEAKNESS  IN 
ANY  PART  OF 
THE  ••«««• 
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